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THE  PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THIS  VOLUME. 


It  is  a Life  of  Christ,  wherein  the  words  of  the  inspired  Biographers  are  woven  into  a 
consecutive,  complete  story,  and  accompanied  with  select  thoughts  from  garnered  studies  of 
the  wise  and  devout  that  have  sought  to  interpret  that  story.  It  is  prepared,  not  for  refer- 
ence, but  for  continuous  reading  or  study.  It  is  the  fruit  of  an  endeavor  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  large  class  of  intelligent  persons  who  have  neither  time  nor  taste  for  extended  state- 
ments or  discussions,  and  who  desire  matured  thoughts  set  in  few  and  acceptable  words.  It 
aims  to  answer  every  important  question  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  the  related 
facts  of  history,  geography,  and  social  life.  This  it  seeks  to  do  by  presenting  in  readable  sen- 
tences, and  in  clear  concise  form,  reliable  results  of  Biblical  scholarship  and  research.  The 
reach  of  exploration  has  been  widely  extended ; and  the  material  finally  selected  has  been 
sifted  from  a five- fold  amount  carefully  gathered  from  more  than  two  hundred  authors. 

As  a valuable  peculiarity,  the  citations  are  mainly  taken  out  of  a body  if  continuous 
thought;  the  matter  is,  therefore,  characterized  by  peculiar  freshness,  vigor,  and  fervor. 
Since  truth  thus  set  forth  carries  with  it  spiritual  kindling  and  unction,  and  since  such  living 
truth  of  itself  effectively  quickens  feeling  and  moves  the  will,  matter  formally  hortatory  or 
“ practical  ” has  been  omitted.  Further,  since  the  entire  body  of  comment  is  selected  exclu- 
sively from  cultured  and  scholarly  writers,  and  is  infused  with  the  results  of  the  best  criticism, 
matter  formally  critical  has  been  found  in  great  part  unnecessary. 

The  Plan  of  the  work  is  distinguished  by  these  features : 

I.  An  orderly  arrangement  of  the  text  in  convenient  portions,  or  Sections. 

II.  Appended  to  each  section  is  a brief  Reading.  This  comprises  a few  suggestive  sen- 
tences related  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  text,  with  more  or  less  of  an  experimental  bearing. 
Its  purpose  is  to  widen  the  vision  and  iptensify  the  force  of  truth,  and  so  help  to  deepen 
spiritual  insight  and  quicken  devout  feeling. 

III.  A complete  but  compaot  body  of  Note  and  Comment.  This  is  explanatory  of  the  sense, 
or  meaning  of  the  text,  and  suggestive  of  the  underlying  or  interwoven  spirit.  It  is  descrip- 
tive of  persons,  places,  customs,  and  incidents.  The  matter  is  full,  succinctly  stated,  and  pro- 
portional ; disclosing  also  the  connections  of  the  text.  It  is  composed  of  such  additions  or 
expansions  of  thought  as  flow  naturally,  manifestly,  and  justly  from  the  Scripture,  and  are 
demanded  for  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  its  meaning.  These  thoughts  are  chosen  from 
learned,  judicious,  and  devout  writers  of  the  Christian  centuries.  For  the  most  part  a single 
statement  or  interpretation  is  given,  that  a clear,  positive  impression  may  be  made.  For  a 
similar  reason,  the  results  only  of  studies  or  discussions,  or,  at  most,  summaries  of  reasoning, 
are  presented.  Redundant  statements,  conflicting  opinions,  and  special  allusions  for  the 
learned,  have  been  excluded.  . Care  has  also  been  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  mere 
paraphrase  or  amplification,  which  dilutes  and  weakens  the  text ; fragmentary  definition  and 
piecemeal  exposition ; technical  and  obscure  forms  of  thought  and  expression ; all  purely 
speculative  matters:  things  merely  curious,  conjectural,  or  probable;  and,  lastly,  encumbering 
references  and  distracting  foot-notes. 

IV.  A special  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  single  continuous  narrative  constructed  out  of 
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DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  OF  THIS  VOLUME. 


the  Four  Gospels,  giving  a complete  and  connected  view  of  onr  Lord’s  life  and  ministry.  In 
this  narrative  is  faithfully  incorporated  every  word  and  phrase  of  each  Gospel,  or  else  its 
equivalent  or  concurrent  expression  in  another,  and  no  words  are  added  to  those  found  in  the 
Gospels. 

The  valid  objections  to  such  a chronological  narrative  have  been  fully  borne  in  mind.  The 
reader  is  distinctly  informed  that  inspiration  has  given  the  form  of  Four  Gospels,  and  the 
specific  form  of  each  of  the  four ; and  the  individuality  of  the  Gospels  is  recognized  through- 
out. In  the  introduction  and  in  the  commentary  are  carefully  noted  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  each  of  the  four  writings.  And  it  is  implied  throughout  that  the  order  is  assumed 
upon  probable  grounds  alone. 

But  there  are  obviously  so  many  and  so  great  advantages  in  consecutively  unfolding  the 
connections  of  the  Christ-life,  as  fully  to  justify  this  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  and  even  professional  readers.  By  exhibiting  the  Gospel  narrative  as  other  histories 
are  written,  the  reader  receives  all  the  information  furnished  by  the  complementary  accounts. 
With  the  complete  detail  of  every  transaction,  parable,  and  conversation,  as  variously  recorded 
by  two  or  more  of  the  Evangelists,  each  event  or  saying  will  be  more  satisfactorily  studied  and 
better  understood ; the  interest  in  the  study,  and  the  impression  wrought  by  the  clearer  knowl- 
edge, will  be  deepened.  With  more  vividness  of  reality  will  stand  forth  the  sequence  of  events, 
and  the  differing  characters,  motives,  and  utterances  of  persons  connected  with  the  history. 
And,  what  is  of  highest  importance  both  in  a critical  and  devotional  point  of  view,  thus  only 
oan  the  thread  of  the  sacred  Biography  be  clearly  traced ; the  marked  progress  in  Christ’s 
doctrine  and  self-disclosure  be  fitly  apprehended ; and  the  silently  increasing  purpose  of  that 
marvellous  life,  with  its  blending  of  all  divine  and  human  perfections,  be  fully  appreciated. 

Patient  and  painstaking  endeavor  in  the  study  of  the  four  records,  and  comparison  of  the 
differing  arrangements  of  leading  harmonists,  has  been  the  condition  under  which  the  work 
has  been  done ; and  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  placing  of  each  incident  in  the 
entire  history.  In  its  general  order,  the  arrangement  herein  adopted  accords  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  a majority  of  the  best  qualified  investigators. 

In  addition  to  these  prominent  features,  provision  has  been  made  for  all  needful  auxiliary 
information.  In  this  are  included  Maps  and  Diagrams  of  special  interest  and  value,  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  researches.  This  matter,  where  practicable, 
is  embodied  in  the  comment.  But  a large  portion  of  it,  comprising  specific  topics  applying  to 
the  entire  narrative,  is  placed  with  orderly  arrangement  in  sections  immediately  succeeding 
the  Life  of  Christ  To  these  valuable  sections  the  reader’s  attention  is  specially  directed. 

In  conclusion,  as  summarizing  the  distinctive  points  of  the  volume,  we  may  refer  to  its  sub- 
stance, comprising  select  portions  of  the  most  valuable  thought  contained  in  the  entire  litera- 
ture of  the  New  Testament;  to  the  completeness  of  the  comment , including  the  explanation  of 
the  sense,  the  exposition  of  the  spirit,  and  all  the  related  facts  of  history  and  incident ; to  the 
convenience  of  arrangement,  by  which  all  chat  bears  upon  the  text  is  brought  into  direct  connec- 
tion with  it  (thus  avoiding  the  recurrence  to  other  volumes  of  commentary  or  cyclopedia) ; 
and,  as  a real  though  minor  advantage,  to  the  attractive  variety  in  the  subject-matter  and 
style. 


Explanation  respecting  points  of  detail. — 1.  To  lessen  the  bulk  and  increase  the  richness  of 
the  volume,  the  citations  in  many  cases  have  been  condensed  ; yet  in  no  case  has  the  thought 
been  altered  or  marred,  nor  has  its  form  been  cramped  into  mere  aphorism.  2.  To  secure  the 
uniformity  essential  in  minor  particulars,  a common  rule  of  omission  has  been  applied  to  the 
formal  use  of  initial  capital  letters,  and  to  the  prefix  to  apostolic  and  saintly  names.  8.  For 
necessary  brevity,  also,  the  names  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  are  generally  represented  by 
the  initial  letters,  M.,  L.,  and  J. ; while  the  name  of  Mark  is  distinguished  by  adding  its  ter- 
minal k : thus,  Mk. 
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PRELIMINARY  FACTS  AND  THOUGHTS. 


L THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  term  New  Testament  unquestionably  proceeds  from  the  institution  of  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. The  Lord  designates  the  Eucharist  the  New  Covenant  in  his  blood,  iu  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  The  writings  which  record  the  foundation  of  this  new  and  eternal  covenant  are 
themselves  called  the  New  Covenant,  the  New  Testament.  This  designation,  also,  indicates 
the  connection  and  the  contrast  between  these  writings  and  those  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The 
universal  character  of  the  New  or  Christian  Covenant  as  oompared  with  the  old  or  Jewish  is 
indicated  by  the  language  in  which  each  is  expressed.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was 
the  universal  language  of  the  civilized  world,  while  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  was  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  chosen  race.  Lange . 

The  New  Testament  begins  with  the  person  of  Christ,  the  facts  of  his  manifestation  in  the 
flesh,  and  the  words  he  gave  from  his  Father ; and  accustoms  us  by  degrees  to  behold  his 
glory,  to  discern  the  drift  of  his  teaching,  and  to  expect  the  consequences  of  his  work.  It 
passes  on  to  his  body  the  Church,  and  opens  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  carries  us  into 
the  life  of  his  people,  down  into  the  secret  places  of  their  hearts ; and  there  translates  the 
announcements  of  God  into  the  experiences  of  man,  and  discovers  a conversation  in  heaven 
and  a life  with  Christ  in  God.  It  works  out  practical  applications,  is  careful  in  the  details  of 
duty,  provides  for  difficulties  and  perplexities,  suggests  the  order  of  churches,  and  throws  up 
barriers  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  It  shows  us  things  to  come,  the  course  of  the  spiritual 
conflict,  the  close  of  this  transient  scene,  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  eternal  judgment,  the  new  creation,  and  the  life  everlasting.  T.  D.  Bernard. 

The  New  Testament  consists  of  twenty-seven  books,  which  may  be  thus  classified:  1.  The 
Five  Historical  Books  ; namely,  the  Four  Gospels , and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles . 2.  The 
Fourteen  Epistles  op  Paul  ; namely.  Ten  addressed  to  eight  Churches , and  Four  to  three 
individuals — Philemon,  Timothy,  and  TituA.  3.  The  Seven  General  Epistles  ; the  Second 
and  Third  of  John,  though  addressed  to  individuals,  being  placed  as  appendices  to  the  First. 
4.  The  Revelation  of  John,  though  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  is 
rightly  placed  in  a class  by  itself,  as  the  one  great  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Testament.  S. 

The  unanimity  of  Christendom  on  the  twenty-seven  books  of  its  sacred  code  is  permanent, 
universal,  unalterable,  and  not  less  firm  than  that  of  the  Jews  for  their  canon.  It  is  even  a 
unanimity  still  more  astonishing ; since  that  which  we  wonder  at  in  this  family  of  Israel, 
which  has  always  kept  its  sacred  oracles  free  from  every  mixture  through  thirty-four  centu- 
ries, this  very  marvel  we  have  here  to  admire  in  all  the  families  of  the  nations,  which  equally 
preserve  the  New  Testament  in  the  midst  of  their  most  ardent  disputes  and  their  profoundest 
divisions ; which  preserve  it  in  the  most  uncultivated  churches,  notwithstanding  their  igno- 
rance ; in  the  most  idolatrous,  notwithstanding  their  traditions,  as  in  the  most  rationalistic, 
notwithstanding  their  infidel  literature  and  all  the  wanderings  of  their  teachers.  It  is  a una- 
nimity, we  may  say,  the  more  striking  that  it  is  only  on  this  one  point.  It  is  a wonderful 
and  manifestly  providential  fact,  that,  on  this  point  alone,  there  can  be  found  nowhere  in  the 
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THE  FOURFOLD  GOSPEL. 


documents  of  history  any  account  of  public  constraint,  any  collective  action  of  counsels,  any 
prescription  of  emperors — although  from  the  fourth  century  they  meddled  with  everything 
else  in  the  church — in  a word,  not  an  act  of  human  authority  which  was  intended  to  impose 
on  the  churches  the  acceptance  of  a sacred  code,  or  to  force  any  individual  conscience  to  admit 
into  the  canon  a single  one  of  the  twenty-seven  books  now  constituting  the  New  Testament.  An. 


II.  THE  FOURFOLD  GOSPEL. 

The  testimony  of  Christian  Antiquity  is  clear  and  conqjstent,  that  the  Four  Gospels  were 
delivered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Church  of  Christ  through  the  instrumentality  of  those 
persons  whose  names  they  bear ; that  they  were  written  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
are  now  placed  ; that  these  Four  Gospels,  and  they  alone , were  received  from  the  beginning 
as  divinely  inspired  histories  of  our  blessed  Lord  ; and  that  these  Four  Gospels  were  identical 
in  name,  in  form,  and  in  matter,  with  those  received  by  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  Words- 
worth. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  writers  to  secure  that  chronological  accuracy  of  ar- 
rangement and  of  detail  which  is  “ essential  to  history,  but  which  forms  no  portion  of  the 
plan  of  a memoir.”  Out  of  the  vast  array  of  facts  and  events  which  were  crowded  into  the 
life  of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Ghost  leads  each  writer  to  select  those  which  will  best  serve  the  special 
purpose  of  each  ; and  to  arrange  them  in  accordance  with  his  own  design,  now  following  the 
order  of  time  and  now  departing  from  it.  Those  facts  and  truths  were  brought  forward  which 
suited  the  practical  end  in  view,  and  they  were  put  in  that  order  which  seemed  best  fitted  to 
secure  the  one  great  result,  the  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour.  Gregory . 

God  has  been  pleased  to  give  us  the  life,  as  never  a life  was  given,  by  those  four,  each 
different,  yet  each  the  same ; a separate  mirror  to  take  in  the  side  presented  to  it,  but  all 
disclosing  in  life-like  harmony  the  one  grand  person,  each  so  absorbed  in  his  theme  that  he 
himself  is  forgotten,  his  personality  lost  in  the  object — all  eye,  all  ear,  all  heart  for  Christ 
alone.  If  this  were  not  divine,  we  might  say  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  biography ; it  makes 
the  historian  nothing ; it  makes  him  he  looks  at  all  in  all,  and  it  puts  every  one  of  us  where 
the  witness  himself  stood,  and  lets  us  take  in  the  great  life  as  he  did.  It  is  one  testimony 
to  the  greatness  of  the  life  that  it  so  burned  and  fused  itself  into  these  men  that  they  can  do 
nothing  but  reflect  it  again,  with  this  unconsciousness  which  is  higher  than  the  highest  art. 
There  was  inspiration  guiding  them,  true,  but  this  inspiration  took,  as  its  most  powerful 
instrument,  the  overmastering  might  of  that  wonderful  personality.  Ker. 

No  literary  fact  is  more  remarkable  than  that  men,  knowing  what  these  writers  knew, 
and  feeling  what  they  felt,  should  have  given  us  chronicles  so  plain  and  calm.  They  have 
nothing  to  say  as  from  themselves.  Their  narratives  place  us  without  preface,  and  keep  us 
without  comment,  among  external  scenes,  in  full  view  of  facts,  and  in  contact  with  the  living 
person  whom  they  teach  us  to  know.  The  style  of  simple  recital,  unclouded  and  scarcely 
colored  by  any  peroeptible  contribution  from  the  mind  of  the  writers,  gives  us  the  scenes, 
the  facts,  and  the  person,  as  seen  in  the  clearest  light  and  through  the  most  transparent  atmos- 
phere. Who  can  fail  to  recognize  a divine  provision  for  placing  the  disciples  of  all  future 
ages  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  position  of  these  writers?  "We  feel  that  we  see  Jesus  as  he 
was.  No  human  being  that  ever  trod  the  earth  has  left  behind  a representation  of  himself 
more  clear  and  living,  and  more  certain  in  its  truthfulness,  than  is  that  which  we  possess  of 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  Bernard . 

The  truth  of  God  was  not  to  be  presented  in  a fixed  and  absolute  form,  but  in  manifold 
and  peculiar  representations,  designed  to  complete  each  other,  and  which,  bearing  the  stamp 
at  onoe  of  God’s  inspiration  and  man’s  imperfection,  were  to  be  developed  by  the  activity  of 
free  minds,  in  free  and  lively  appropriation  of  what  God  had  given  by  his  Spirit.  Neander . 
Each  Gospel  has  its  own  features,  and  the  divine  element  has  controlled  the  human,  but 
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not  destroyed  it.  But  the  picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of  harmony.  The 
Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the  same  loving,  tender  guide  of  his  disciples,  sympathizing  with 
them  in  the  sorrows  and  temptations  of  earthly  life,  yet  ever  ready  to  enlighten  that  life  by 
rays  of  truth  out  of  the  infinite  world.  Townsend. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  Gospel  sums  up  in  the  record  of  the  Incarnation  all  that  was 
evolved  of  spiritual  import  in  the  long  discipline  from  the  Captivity  to  the  Advent ; that  the 
time  at  which  the  Gospels  were  written  was  at  once  most  suited  to  their  publication,  and  yet 
least  likely  to  have  given  birth  to  them  ; that  they  grew  up  as  it  were  spontaneously  in  the 
Church  without  effort  and  without  design,  and  yet  have  a distinct  relation  in  their  fourfold 
diversity  to  the  past  and  future  wants  of  the  Church ; that  in  the  difference  of  letter  there  is 
a perfect  unity  of  spirit ; that  there  is  a special  tendency  and  plan  in  the  writing  of  each 
Evangelist ; that  the  varieties  of  detail  and  succession  of  incidents  converge  to  one  common 
point,  and  conduce  to  one  common  end ; and  that  in  particular  parts  the  teaching  of  the  differ- 
ent Gospels  may  be  combined  into  a whole  of  marvellous  symmetry  and  completeness.  And 
herein  we  see  a noble  view  opened  of  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  former  and  future 
hUtory  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Gospels  to  the  Gospel  itself.  We  feel  that  deep  sense  of  the 
continual  presence  of  the  divine  influence,  and  that  firm  conviction  of  the  unerring  truthful- 
ness of  the  sacred  writers,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  a comprehensive  view  of  the  complete 
subordination  of  every  part  of  the  Scripture  to  the  training  of  man  and  the  realization  of  his 
hopes.  We  find  nothing  superfluous  in  the  repetitions  of  the  Gospels,  and  nothing  inconsis- 
tent in  their  variety,  any  more  than  in  the  fresh  groupings  and  different  prospects  of  some 
earthly  scene.  We  understand,  with  the  great  master  of  Alexandria,  that  “ every  word,  if 
rightly  viewed,  effects  a special  purpose ; ” for  revelation  is  not  a vain  thing  for  vs  ; it  is  our 
life.  Westcott. 


m.  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS: 

DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  WRITINGS  AND  WRITER8. 

1.  MATTHEW.— This  first  Evangelical  Record  of  Christ’s  miracles,  preaching,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  was  composed  for  the  use  of  that  country  in  which  our  Lord’s 
life  was  passed.  The  Gospel  was  first  offered  to  the  Jews.  It  was  circulated  in  that  city  in 
which  our  Lord  suffered : a striking  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  Apostles  in  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  And  its  reception  and  public  reading,  as  not  only  a true  history  but  as  divinely 
inspired,  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  at  that  period , is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that 
could  be  given  of  its  veracity  and  inspiration.  Wordsworth. 

The  Gospel  by  Matthew  connects  the  New  Testament  most  intimately  with  the  Old,  by  the 
Old  Testament  genealogy  of  Jesus.  In  this  Gospel,  the  life  of  Jesus  is  presented  as  forming 
part  of  the  history  and  life  of  the  Jewish  nation ; and  hence  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  he- 
reditary blessing  of  Abraham.  Jesus  is  here  set  before  us  as  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews, 
as  the  promised  Messiah,  and  the  aim  and  goal  of  every  progressive  stage  of  the  Theocracy, 
lie  is  the  great  Antitype  of  Old  Testament  history,  in  whom  everything  has  been  fulfilled — 
the  types  in  the  law,  in  worship,  in  historical  events,  and  in  gracious  interpositions — in  short, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  and  with  him  the  Old  Covenant  is  transformed  into  the 
New,  the  Theocracy  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  demands  of  the  law  into  the  beatitudes, 
Sinai  into  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  the  prophetic  into  the  teaching  office,  the  priesthood  into 
redemption  by  suffering,  and  the  kingship  into  the  triumph  of  almighty  grace,  restoring,  help- 
ing, and  delivering  a fallen  world.  Lange . 

The  Gospel  for  the  Jew. — Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  Jewish  race,  the  first  of 
the  three  great  representative  races  of  which  the  civilized  world  of  his  day  was  made  up.  A 
representative  Jew,  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  his  nature  and  by  his  experience,  Jewish  and 
Christian,  for  the  work  of  preaching  and  embodying  the  Gospel  for  the  Jewish  race. 
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. For  the  Jew,  the  man  of  the  covenant  and  of  prophecy,  the  credentials  of  Jeans  most  be 
drawn  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  In  his  origin,  human  and  divine,  in  the  capital  facts  of 
his  life,  in  his  character,  private  and  official,  in  short,  in  his  work  and  in  his  kingdom,  he 
must  be  shown  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Messianic  Scriptures.  Jesus  must  bo  set  over 
against  the  prophetic  Messiah,  so  that  they  shall  both  be  seen  to  be  one  and  the  same.  This 
Gospel  takes  the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  was  lived  on  earth,  and  his  character  as  it  actually  ap- 
peared, and  places  them  alongside  the  life  and  character  of  the  Messiah  as  sketched  in  the 
Prophets,  the  historic  by  the  side  of  the  prophetic,  that  the  two  may  appear  in  their  marvel- 
lous unity  and  in  their  perfect  identity.  The  Jew  who  once  took  its  truths  and  facts  into  his 
mind  could  not  get  them  out  again,  for  it  connected  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  indis- 
solubly and  forever  with  all  the  religious  knowledge  and  hopes  of  the  descendant  of  Abraham, 
and  with  all  the  glories  of  his  past  national  history.  In  short,  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of 
the  Messiah,  as  announced  in  the  Protevangelium,  in  the  opening  of  Genesis,  and  unfolded 
through  all  the  ages  till  the  final  words  of  Malachi,  is  the  only  key  to  the  first  Gospel.  This 
appears  in  its  entire  plan,  which  is  the  unfolding  of  the  central  idea  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah 
of  the  Prophets.  It  appears  likewise  in  the  omissions  and  additions  made  by  the  Evangelist, 
both  of  which  have  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  the  Jewish  soul  and  its  needs.  It  appears  no 
less  clearly  in  all  its  incidental  variations  from  the  others,  and  in  all  its  incidental,  at  first 
view  almost  accidental,  peculiarities — the  entire  production  being  moulded  and  shaped  and 
colored  in  its  narratives,  sentences,  and  words,  by  its  Jewish  reference  and  adaptation. 

Outline  of  Matthew’s  Gospel. — 1.  The  Advent  of  the  Messiah  (1  : 1 to  4 : 12).  Matthew 
demonstrates,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  Jesus  had  the  origin  and  official  preparation  of  the 
Messiah  of  the  Prophets.  2.  The  Public  Proclamation  of  Messiah's  Kingdom  (4 : 12  to  16 : 12). 
He  demonstrates  that  Jesus  did  the  public  work  and  bore  the  public  character  of  Messiah,  the 
King  and  Prophet,  in  the  period  devoted  chiefly  to  the  proclamation  of  the  coming  kingdom 
of  heaven,  with  divine  power  in  Galilee.  8.  The  Distinct  and  Public  Claim  qf  Messiahship 
(16  : 18  to  28  : 89).  He  shows  that,  after  the  rejection  and  the  retirement  from  the  public 
ministry  in  Galilee,  Jesns  openly  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  abundantly  proved  the  right- 
eousness of  his  claim  both  to  his  disciples  and  to  the  people.  4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Messiah  the 
Priest  (24  : 1 to  27  : 66).  He  demonstrates  that,  after  his  public  rejection  by  the  Jews,  Jesus 
fully  established  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  by  fulfilling  the  Messianic  types  and  prophecies 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  his  own  priestly  sacrifice.  5.  The 
Triumph  of  Messiah  the  Saviour  and  King  (28  : 1 to  20).  Matthew  shows  in  conclusion  that 
Jesus,  after  his  death,  fully  established  his  claim  to  the  Messiahship  as  the  risen  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer. Gregory. 

2.  MARK,  the  Gospel  for  the  Roman.— The  second  Gospel  was  written  for  the  Romans, 
the  second  of  the  three  great  representative  races  of  the  then  civilized  world.  They  repre- 
sented the  idea  of  active  human  power  in  the  ancient  world.  They  embodied  that  idea  in  the 
state  or  empire,  as  the  repository  of  law  and  justice.  They  came  in  process  of  time  to  deify 
the  state  as  the  grandest  concrete  manifestation  of  power.  With  the  consciousness  of  being 
born  to  rule  the  world,  they  pushed  the  idea  of  national  power  to  universal  empire.  For  the 
Romans,  the  Gospel  must  present  the  character  and  career  of  Jesus  from  the  Roman  side  or 
point  of  view,  as  answering  to  the  idea  of  divine  power,  work,  law,  conquest,  and  universal 
sway.  It  must  exhibit  Jesus  as  adapted,  in  his  power  and  mercy,  in  his  mission  and  wrork,  to 
the  wants  of  the  Roman  nature  and  world.  To  the  Roman  these  are  the  credentials  of  Jesus, 
no  less  essential  than  prophecy  to  the  Jew,  or  philosophy  to  the  Greek.  The  second  Gospel 
itself  everywhere  bears  the  marks  of  its  Roman  origin  and  aim.  This  is  manifest  in  its  entire 
plan,  which  involves  the  presentation  of  the  divine  power  and  activity  of  our  Lord,  and 
which  views  his  life  as  one  career  of  conflict  and  conquest  ending  in  the  universal  sway  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  is  no  less  manifest  in  the  omissions  and  additions  made  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, all  of  which  are  explained  by  his  Roman  design. 

Mark  prepared  this  Gospel  from  the  preaching  of  Peter,  for  Roman  readers,  the  men  who 
were  the  workers,  conquerors,  and  rulers  of  the  world.  He  was,  like  Peter,  originally  a man 
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of  action  rather  than  of  deep  and  abiding  principle,  a man  of  fervor  and  enthusiasm  rather 
than  of  persevering  effort ; but  he  was  transformed,  by  the  power  of  the  same  Christ  who 
transformed  Peter,  into  the  man  of  rapid,  continued,  and  effective  effort  in  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Church.  Three  men  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  shaping  of  his  character  after  the  Roman 
ideal.  He  was  made  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  gentle  and  merciful  spirit  of  Barnabas,  whose 
fellow-worker  for  Christ  he  was  in  his  early  life.  He  received  the  impress  of  the  tremendous 
sustained  energy  of  Paul,  whose  companion  he  was  in  the  Apostle’s  earlier  ministry,  and 
again  at  Rome  during  his  captivity.  He  was  moulded  by  the  restless,  unwearying  activity 
of  Peter.  Thus  fashioned  in  character  by  these  great  Apostles  and  preachers,  he  was  provi- 
dentially brought  into  the  widest  and  most  varied  contact  with  the  Empire,  in  its  cus- 
toms and  language,  in  its  law  and  legions,  from  the  centre  of  authority  at  Rome  to  its  remotest 
limits. 

Mark  was  probably  not  personally  cognizant  of  the  foots  of  the  Gospel,  save  perhaps  the 
later  ones.  Peter,  the  man  of  deeds  rather  than  words,  was  therefore  appointed  to  supply  in 
his  preaching,  out  of  his  vivid  memory,  and  after  his  striking  manner,  the  materials  for  the 
Gospel ; while  Mark  was  appointed,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  accordance 
with  his  character  and  training,  to  give  it  final  shaping.  Gregory. Like  Peter,  he  is  con- 

tented to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  leave  the  superstructure  to  others. 
It  is  enough  that  Christ  should  be  presented  in  the  most  vivid  light,  unfolding  the  truth  in 
acts  rather  than  in  words;  for  faith  will  translate  the  passing  deed  into  an  abiding  lesson. 
Everything  centres  in  the  immediate  facts  to  be  noticed.  The  living  portraiture  of  Christ  is 
offered  in  the  clearness  of  his  present  energy,  not  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  past,  nor  even  as 
the  foundation  of  the  future.  In  substance  and  style  and  treatment  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is 
essentially  a transcript  from  life,  a tracing  of  the  life  of  the  Lord  in  the  fresh  vigor  of  its 
outward  power.  If  all  other  arguments  against  the  mythic  origin  of  the  Evangelic  narratives 
were  wanting,  this  vivid  and  simple  record,  stamped  with  the  most  distinct  impress  of  inde- 
pendence and  originality — totally  unconnected  with  the  symbolism  of  the  Old  Dispensation, 
totally  independent  of  the  deeper  reasonings  of  the  New — would  be  sufficient  to  refute  a 
theory  subversive  of  all  faith  in  history.  Westeott. 

Outline  of  Mark’s  Gospel.— 1.  The  Advent  of  the  King  and  Conqueror  (1:1  to  2 : 12). 
The  Evangelist  brings  forward  the  Almighty  King  in  his  Divine  Person  and  Kingdom.  Jesus 
appears  as  exercising  the  prerogatives  of  God  himself.  2.  The  Conflict  of  the  Almighty  King 
(2  : 18  to  8 : 26).  He  exhibits  Jesus  in  the  teaching,  work,  and  conflict  of  the  period  of 
public  ministry  devoted  to  the  continued  proclamation  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  Power. 
Here,  too,  Jesus  appears  as  the  Son  of  God,  wielding  almighty  power,  in  its  most  tangible 
forms.  The  Roman,  the  roan  of  power,  is  thus  irresistibly  attracted  toward  him.  8.  The 
Claim  of  the  Almighty  King  (8  : 27  to  18  : 87).  Jesus,  the  Almighty  Conqueror,  is  exhibited 
as  distinctly  claiming  the  right  to  the  Kingdom  of  Power,  to  be  won  through  suffering  and 
rejection,  and  both  explaining  and  maintaining  his  claim.  4.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Almighty 
King  (14  : 1 to  15  : 47).  He  exhibits  Jesus  preparing  for  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Power  through  his  sacrificial  sufferings  and  death.  The  scenes  of  the  last  days  are  left  to 
depend  for  their  impressiveness  upon  the  power  of  the  naked  facts  of  the  final  struggle  with 
the  Jewish  authorities  and  the  death  upon  the  cross — facts  depicted  with  the  life-like  touch  of 
an  eye-.witness,  and  fitted  to  draw  from  every  true  Roman  the  exclamation  of  the  centurion  at 
the  cross,  “ Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God ! ” 5.  The  Universal  Empire  established 
(16  : 1-20).  The  appropriate  conclusion  of  this  Gospel,  in  which  Jesus,  the  Almighty  King, 
is  exhibited  as  conquering  death  and  taking  the  Universal  Kingdom,  and  as  organizing  the 
work  of  conquest. 

All  this  was  just  what  was  needed  to  commend  Jesus  as  a Saviour  to  the  Romans.  It  was, 
moreover,  a true  view  of  the  man  of  N^izareth,  in  whose  many-sided  character  was  found  not 
only  the  Messiah,  the  ideal  Jew,  but  also  the  universal  Conqueror  and  King,  the  ideal  Roman. 
This  Jesus,  the  inheritor  of  all  the  true  power  and  manhood  found  in  the  Roman  nature,  and 
adding  to  this  a divine  power  and  manhood,  is  the  Jesus  represented  by  Mark.  Gregory. 
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3.  LUKE,  the  Gospel  for  the  Greek* — The  chief  facts  touching  the  origin  and  design  of 
the  third  Gospel,  as  presented  by  most  trustworthy  witnesses,  are,  that  Luke  wrote  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name ; that  it  was  substantially  that  which  he  and  Paul  had  proclaimed  to  the 
Greek  world;  that  it  was  produced  and  published  among  Greek  peoples;  and  that  it  was 
written  for  the  Greelcs  a t representing  the  Gentile  world  and  suited  to  commend  Jesus  to  them 
as  their  Saviour. 

The  Greek  looked  upon  himself  as  having  the  mission  of  perfecting  man.  Through  all  the 
ages,  in  literature  and  art,  in  statecraft  and  gymnastics,  he  was  working  toward  his  one  great 
idea  of  the  perfect  man.  In  his  ideal,  intellect  and  taste  held  the  supreme  place.  His  aim 
was  not  the  beautiful  man  in  the  lower  sense  merely,  but  thinking,  reasoning  man,  with  his 
intellect  full-summed,  farthest  reaching,  most  gracefully  working.  He  accordingly  bequeathed 
to  the  world  the  grandest  models  of  beauty  and  of  thought  that  the  unaided  human  mind  has 
ever  produced.  These  characteristics  of  the  Greek  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  man  as 
man,  and  made  him  in  the  ancient  world  the  representative  of  universal  humanity. 

A Gospel  for  the  Greek  must  be  shaped  by  the  Greek  idea ; must  present  the  character  and 
career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  as  answering  to  the  conception  of  a 
perfect  and  divine  humanity ; must  exhibit  him  as  adapted,  in  his  power  and  mercy,  in  his 
work  and  mission,  to  the  wants  of  the  Greek  soul,  and  of  humanity  as  represented  in  it. 
Reason  and  beauty,  righteousness  and  truth,  dignity  and  earnestness,  must  be  exhibited  as  they 
meet  in  Jesus  in  their  full  splendor,  and  his  divine  tenderness  and  compassion  must  have  uni- 
versal sweep.  It  must  open  the  way  to  a mission  grand  enough  for  man  here,  and  must  bring 
to  light  an  immortality  beyond.  In  short,  the  Gospel  must  meet  the  true  and  correct  the  false 
in  the  Greek  ideal. 

God  was  everywhere  in  the  perfect  man,  Jesus.  Here  was  just  the  Saviour  the  Greek 
needed.  He  wanted  some  living  image  of  God  in  some  truly  perfect  man.  He  hail  striven 
after  this  in  his  poor  blind  way ; but  the  end  was  only  godlessness,  or  the  altar  to  “ the  un- 
known God.”  He  had  longed  for  humanity  in  its  perfection  and  glory,  for  & God  who  should 
be  a son  of  man.  Jesus  was  that.  So  Luke  portrays  him.  Jesus  was  Deity  taking  human 
form.  Through  that  deep  heart  and  matchless  intellect  and  marvellous  sense  of  the  beautiful 
God  himself  shone.  In  that  spotless  character  and  that  active  life  of  love  God  himself  lived 
and  wrought.  Jesus  was  most  human,  the  great  and  perfect  brother,  and  yet  most  divine,  the 
great  and  perfect  God.  The  Evangelist  prepares  for  the  Greek — as  he  announces  his  purpose 
to  do— an  accurate  and  systematic  exhibition  of  the  facts  of  the  career  of  Jesus ; but  this  is 
only  the  more  perfect  framework  for  the  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  perfect  man,  who  is  him- 
self the  pledge  of  the  blessedness  of  faith  and  the  exaltation  of  the  lowly,  and  who  appears  in 
the  world  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death. 

Four  things  made  Lnke  the  proper  instrument  for  this  work : that  he  was  of  Greek  origin ; 
that  Antioch  was  doubtless  the  place  of  his  birth  and  residence — the  city  in  which  the  great 
missionary  impulse  of  that  age  was  given,  and  in  which  the  sympathy  of  Christianity  with  all 
the  perishing  world  reached  its  greatest  breadth  and  depth ; that  he  was  a physician  by  profes- 
sion ; and  that  he  was  the  disciple  and  companion  of  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentile  world. 
It  is  the  unvarying  testimony  of  the  early  Church  that  Luke’s  Gospel  originated  in  his  com- 
panionship and  work  with  Paul,  and  that  it  was  moulded  and  inspired  by  that  great  Apostle, 
who  combined  the  Jewish  soul  with  the  culture  of  the  Greek,  the.  world-citizenship  of  the 
Roman,  and  the  undying  devotion  of  the  chief  of  sinners  saved  by  grace.  Such  a nature,  resi- 
dence, culture,  companionship,  joined  with  inspiration,  fitted  Luke  to  trace  the  life  of  Jesus, 
44  in  its  wide  comprehensiveness,  as  the  Gospel  of  the  nations,  full  of  mercy  and  hope,  assured 
to  a whole  world  by  the  love  of  a suffering  Saviour.”  Gregory. 

Luke’s  Gospel  distinctively  presents  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Man,  partaker  of  a common  hu- 
manity, and  therefore  the  kinsman  Redeemer  of  the  whole  human  family.  Every  stage  in  the 
development  of  Christ’s  veritable  humanity  is  recorded — the  conception,  the  birth,  the  babe, 
the  child,  the  youth,  and  the  man.  So  the  human  dependence  of  Christ  on  God,  as  expressed 
in  prayers  and  supplications,  and  the  human  sympathies  and  affections  of  Christ,  manifested 
toward  individuals  and  multitudes,  are  particularly  recorded.  And  here,  too,  the  catholic 
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relations  of  his  humanity  come  out  in  numerous  references  and  incidents.  Not  only  is  the 
genealogy  a natural  or  human  one,  as  traced  to  Adam  rather  than  Abraham,  but  the  royal 
formula  is  never  used  in  the  parables ; every  one  begins  with  a distinctly  human  reference, 
generally,  44  A certain  man ,”  etc.  Thomson. 

Outline  of  Lake’s  Gospel* — 1.  The  Advent  of  the  Divine  Man  (1 : 1 to  4 : 18).  After 
stating  the  literary  aim  of  his  work,  he  presents  Jesus  the  perfect  man , first,  in  his  origin, 
birth,  and  manifestation  to  men ; secondly,  in  the  development  of  his  human  nature  under 
law,  human  and  divine;  and,  thirdly,  in  his  special  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  This  is  the  true  unfolding  of  the  manhood  of  Jesus  in  its  relations  to  all  mankind. 
2.  The  Work  of  the  Divine  Man  for  the  Jewish  World  (4  : 14  to  9 : 50).  Luke  exhibits  Jesus 
as  the  fully-developed  divine  man,  in  his  work  of  divine  power  for  Israel,  and  in  his  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  8.  The  Work  of  the  Divine  Man  for  the  Gentile 
World  (9  : 51  to  18  : 80).  Luke  exhibits  Jesus  as  the  divine  and  universal  man,  in  his  gra- 
cious work  for  the  Gentile  world,  chiefly  in  heathen  Per®a  and  on  his  last  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. 4.  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Divine  Man  for  all  Mankind  (18  : 81  to  28  : 49).  Luke  unfolds 
the  voluntary  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  the  divine  man  for  all  the  lost  world,  showing  how 
everything  is  colored  by  the  human  perfection  and  compassionate  tenderness,  and  by  the  divine 
compassion  and  saving  power,  exhibited  to  all  classes  of  men.  5.  The  Divine  Man , Saviour 
of  all  Nations  (23  : 50  to  24  : 58).  The  conclusion  sets  forth  the  experience  of  the  divine  man 
in  his  triumph  over  death,  and  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  showing  the  place  of  his  career  in 
the  plan  of  God,  and  sending  out  his  followers  with  salvation  to  all  nations. 

This  was  just  what  was  needed  to  commend  Jesus  as  a Saviour  to  the  man  of  Greek  soul. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  a true  view  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  whose  many-sided  character 
embraced  not  only  the  Messiah,  the  ideal  Jew,  and  the  almighty  worker  and  victor,  the  ideal 
Roman,  but  also  the  divine  and  universal  man,  the  ideal  Greek.  This  Jesus,  the  inheritor  of 
all  the  real  perfection  and  manhood,  of  all  the  natural  reason  and  culture  found  in  the  Greek 
nature,  and  adding  to  all  these  a divine  perfection  and  manhood  and  a supernatural  reason  and 
beauty,  is  the  Jesus  represented  by  Luke.  Gregory. 

4.  JOHN,  the  Gospel  for  the  Charch. — Abundant  testimonies,  from  witnesses  of  the 
highest  character,  justify  the  belief  in  the  following  facts : that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  the 
fourth  Gospel  at  the  close  of  the  first  century ; that  it  was  substantially  the  embodiment  of  his 
preaching  to  the  early  Church,  of  those  spiritual  doctrines  and  experiences  which  had  come 
from  his  most  intimate  communion  with  Jesus,  and  which,  in  an  important  sense,  supplemented 
the  other  Gospels;  that  it  was  written,  not  for  the  Jew,  Greek,  or  Roman,  as  such,  but  for  the 
Church  ; and  that  it  was  fitted  to  commend  Jesus  to  Christians  in  the  Church,  as  the  divine 
Son  of  God,  the  light  and  life  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  Gospel  which  gives  the  Christian  the  requisite  instruction  concerning  the  secret 
springs  and  laws  of  the  life  of  faith  and  obedience  to  God,  and  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  man's  divine  helper  in  that  life.  This  is  peculiarly  the  Gospel  of  everlasting 
life.  It  regards  the  divine  life  begun  in  the  Christian  soul  as  the  germ  of  an  endless  life  of 
purity  and  blessedness.  It  most  clearly  reveals  in  Christ  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  and  the 
lifting  up  of  even  man's  body  from  the  grave  to  immortality.  It  alone,  therefore,  meets  the 
longing  of  the  renewed  soul  for  the  endless  life  in  the  heavenly  mansions  in  perfect  union  and 
communion  with  God.  This  is  the  Gospel  of  the  risen  and  living  Christ.  The  perpetual  minis- 
trations of  the  risen  and  living  Christ  are  brought  out  in  the  closing  chapters  as  nowhere  else 
in  the  Gospels.  These  chapters  are  accordingly  among  the  most  precious  treasures  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

John's  birth  and  early  history;  his  character  as  transformed  and  exalted  by  the  power  of 
the  Gospel;  his  intimate  union  with  his  Master,  and  his  intense  sympathy  with  him;  his  long 
and  profound  Christian  experience,  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  Church, 
combined  to  make  him  the  fit  instrument  for  the  work  to  which  he  was  divinely  called.  For 
half  a century  he  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  silent  concerning  the  higher  truths  of  the 
Christian  life,  although  doubtless  brooding  over  them,  until  God's  hour  came.  During  three- 
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quarters  of  a century  he  lived  upon  the  words  of  his  Master,  the  Eternal  Word— in  filial  inter- 
course with  Mary,  in  spiritual  communion  with  the  Church,  in  living  union  with  the  ascended 
Christ — until  those  words  became  the  very  thought  of  his  thought  and  the  very  life  of  his 
life,  and  he  could  give  them  a reality  in  the  utterance  suoh  as  no  other  man  could  ever  give 
them.  Gregory. 

The  prophecies  which  ushered  in  the  new  dispensation  failed;  the  tongues  which  gave 
utterance  to  the  raptures  of  the  first  believers  ceased ; the  knowledge  of  the  early  Church  van- 
ished before  the  fuller  development  of  Christianity;  but  love  still  remained,  and  at  Ephesus, 
whioh  combined  all  the  refinement  of  Greek  culture  with  the  freedom  of  Eastern  thought, 
John  wrote  “ the  Gospel  of  the  world,”  resolving  reason  into  intuition  and  faith  into  sight. 

WestcotU It  presents  in  fairest  harmony  the  highest  knowledge  and  the  deepest  love  of 

Christ  It  sets  him  forth  as  the  Eternal  Word,  who  was  the  source  of  life  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  organ  of  all  the  revelations  of  God  to  man,  as  the  fountain  of  living  water  that 
quenches  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  as  the  light  of  the  world  that  illuminates  the  darkness  of  sin 
and  error,  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  that  destroys  the  terrors  of  death.  It  is  the 
Gospel  of  love,  life,  and  light,  the  Gospel  of  the  heart  taken  from  the  very  heart  of  Christ,  on 
which  the  beloved  disciple  leaned  at  the  Last  Supper.  Schaffi. 

The  fourth  Gospel  stands  in  a sense  isolated  among  the  four ; yet  it  only  presents  a richer 
development,  a deeper  comprehension,  a more  heavenly  mode  of  contemplating  the  same 
truths,  the  same  supernatural  facts.  In  this,  at  once  the  most  heart-affecting  and  the  most 
sublime  of  the  four  Gospels,  these  truths  are  contemplated  and  represented  from  their  highest 
altitude  to  their  lowest  depths.  Da  Costa. As  the  other  Gospels  respectively  make  promi- 

nent the  ideas  of  law,  of  power,  and  of  grace,  so  does  this  present  the  glory  of  Christ  John 
begins,  not  like  his  predecessors  from  an  earthly  starting-point,  from  the  birth  of  the  son  of 
Abraham  or  the  son  of  Adam,  or  the  opening  of  the  human  ministry,  but  in  the  depths  of  un- 
measured eternity  and  the  recesses  of  the  nature  of  God ; and  then,  bringing  the  First-born 
into  the  world,  traces  with  adoring  eye  the  course  of  word  and  deed  by  which  he  manifested 
forth  his  glory.  From  the  beginning  of  Matthew  to  the  end  of  John  it  is  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  really  the  Son.  of  Man  in  the  last  Gospel  as  in  the  first,  as  really  the  Son  of  God  in 
the  first  Gospel  as  in  the  last.  Only  we  find,  in  passing  under  the  teaching  of  John,  that  here 
the  great  mystery  shows  more  vivid  and  mature;  that  the  intuitions  of  it  have  become  more 
conscious  and  more  clear,  and  the  assertions  of  it  more  definite  and  indisputable;  that  we  have 
advanced  from  the  simple  observations  of  facts  to  the  6tate  of  retrospection  and  reflection ; 
and  that  we  have  attained  to  the  formation  of  a language  fitted  to  the  highest  conceptions 
of  him  who  is  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  the  Life,  the  Light,  the  Truth,  and  the  Word 
Eternal.  Bernard. 

Outline  of  John’s  Gospel. — 1.  The  Advent  and  Incarnation  of  the  Word  (1  : 1-18).  The 
Evangelist  opens  his  Gospel  by  exhibiting  Christ  the  Eternal  Word,  in  his  Divine  Origin  and 
in  his  manifestation  to  men  in  the  Incarnation.  . As  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  he  is  the  Word, 
the  Life,  the  Light,  the  Only-begotten  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  He  is  God.  2.  The  Incarnate  Word  the  only  Life  qf  the  World  (1  : 14  to  6 : 71). 
These  early  chapters  unfold  the  spiritual  manifestations  of  Jesus  in  the  public  ministry  in 
Judsea.  He  appears  during  this  period,  especially  to  the  faithful  in  the  world,  as  the  incarnate 
Son,  the  only  life  of  the  world,  revealing  the  glory  of  God  and  a supernatural  fulness  of  grace 
and  truth,  and  meeting  with  rising  faith  and  unbelief.  8.  The  Incarnate  Word,  the  Life  and 
Light,  in  conflict  with  the  Spiritual  Darkness  (7  : 1 to  11  : 54).  The  Evangelist  exhibits  some 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  during  the  period  in  which  he  visits  Jeru- 
salem only  occasionally  and  privately.  In  these  instructions  Jesus  presses  upon  them,  with 
ever-increasing  plainness  and  energy,  his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  coequal  with  the  Father, 
and,  through  his  sacrificial  death,  the  only  source  of  light  and  freedom  and  life  to  men  in  their 
darkness  and  slavery  and  death,  the  only  hope  of  a lost  world.  These  teachings  enrage  the 
Jews  beyond  measure,  and  prepare  them  for  his  murder.  4.  The  Incarnate  Word  securing 
the  L\fe  of  the  World  through  his  Sacrificial  Death  (11  : 55  to  19  : 42).  John  gives  those  last 
and  dearest  manifestations  of  Jesus  as  the  light  and  life,  made  in  connection  with  the  close  of 
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his  career.  Jesus,  as  he  voluntarily  moves  toward  the  cross,  presents  his  claims  in  the  fullest 
manner  before  all  classes  in  Jerusalem,  and  reveals  to  his  disciples  on  the  evening  of  the  be- 
trayal the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  and  life.  He  then  completes  his  sacrifice  by 
yielding  himself  up  to  his  enemies,  to  the  cross,  and  to  the  power  of  death  and  the  grave,  de- 
claring with  his  closing  breath  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  “ finished.”  5.  The  Incarnate 
Word,  Crucified  and  Risen , the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  all  Believers  (20  : 1 to  21  : 25).  The 
Evangelist  presents  the  manifestations  of  the  risen  Saviour  to  the  faith  of  his  followers,  estab- 
lishing his  identity,  and  the  reality  of  his  presence  of  sympathy  and  power  with  his  Church  in 
all  ages.  Gregory . 

The  fourth  Gospel  carries  its  evidence  in  itself,  for  of  it,  as  of  Him  of  whom  it  tells  us,  we 
may  confidently  say,  44  Never  man  spake  like  this.”  An  air  as  from  Paradise  breathes  through 
its  verses,  and  he  who  walks  before  us  in  its  holy  light  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  Divine.  44  We 
may  conclude  from  the  experience  of  the  past,”  says  Meyer,  u that  this  Gospel  will  always 
emerge  from  all  the  storms  of  criticism  radiant  and  victorious  in  its  calm  inner  majesty,  as  the 
last  star  of  evangelical  history  and  teaching,  shining  with  the  purest  and  highest  light  within 
the  limits  of  the  Apostolic  age ; the  spiritual  creation  of  that  disciple,  who  was  most  intimate 
with  his  Master.  Nor  will  it  ever  set.”  Geikie. 

5.  CONCLUSION.  I.  T>e  Gospel  for  Man. — There  is  a central  mass  of  fact  and  truth 
around  whigh  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  alike  group  their  other  material.  These  chief 
facts  and  truths  may  be  summed  up  in  four  particulars.  The  first  is  found  in  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  The  four  Evangelists  set  it  forth  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  patent  to 
every  candid  reader.  The  second  is  found  in  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God  on  earth  in  human 
form  and  subject  to  human  conditions  and  laws.  This  makes  up  the  central  portion  of  each 
of  the  Gospels.  The  third  is  found  in  the  death  upon  the  cross.  As  this  is  the  all-essential 
fact,  all  the  Gospels  devote  large  space  to  it,  delineating  also  the  events  centring  in  it.  The 
fourth  is  found  in  the  rising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  in  his  giving  the  Apostles  their  great  com- 
mission to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  the  world,  and  in  his  ascension  to  heaven,  at  once  estab- 
lishing his  claim  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  organizing  and  beginning  his  saving  work. 

All  these — the  incarnation,  the  life,  the  death,  the  resurrection — are  the  essential  facts 
and  truths  of  the  Gospel,  those  which  at  the  first  made  it  good  news  to  men.  Without  any 
one  of  them  all  it  would  oease  to  be  good  news ; for,  without  the  incarnation,  the  Son  of  God 
would  have  no  part  in  our  human  nature ; without  the  life  on  earth,  he  could  neither  be  our 
righteousness  nor  our  example ; without  the  death  he  could  not  be  our  sacrifice  for  sin ; and 
without  the  resurrection  and  asoension  his  claims  would  be  proved  baseless  and  the  world 
would  be  left  to  perish  without  a Saviour.  The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate,  lived,  died, 
rose  from  the  dead,  for  the  redemption  of  the  lost — this  cannot  grow  old  but  must  be  glad 
tidings  for  man,  the  sinner,  till  the  end  of  time. 

n.  The  Gospel  for  all  Men. — There  is  an  element  of  fact  and  truth  peculiar  to  each  of 
the  Evangelists.  It  was  by  means  of  this,  as  has  been  seen,  that  the  essential  and  fundamen- 
tal Gospel  truth  was  brought  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  favorably  before  the  minds 
of  the  Jew,  Roman,  Greek,  and  Christian,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  commended  to  them  all  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  this  fourfold  difference  that  completes  the  rounded,  perfect 
fitness  of  the  four  Gospels  to  constitute  the  perpetual  Evangel  for  the  world  of  the  ages  sub- 
sequent to  the  apostolic. 

Not  only  is  it  ever  true  that  man  is  a sinner  and  needs  the  good  news  of  Christ’s  incarna- 
tion, life,  death,  and  resurrection ; but  it  remains  equally  true  that  the  world  of  mankind  is 
always  divided  into  the  same  great  classes  and  always  exhibits  the  same  generic  phases  of 
thought.  In  all  ages  the  Jewish,  Roman,  and  Greek  natures  reappear  among  men,  and,  in 
fact,  make  up  the  world  of  natural  men;  while  the  Christian  nature  and  wants  likewise  re- 
main essentially  identical.  From  age  to  age  the  four  Gospels  appeal  to  the  classes  who,  in 
temperament,  mental  constitution,  training,  and  modes  of  thought,  are  like  those  for  whom 
of  old,  in  obedienoe  to  the  inspiring  breath  of  God,  they  were  prepared.  Thus  it  is  that  these 
brief  but  all-important  productions  have  had  power  to  oaptivate  men  by  a perpetual  fitness 
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and  a perennial  freshness.  Thus  it  is  that  the  one  Gospel  of  God  in  fourfold  form,  which 
was  exactly  fitted  to  commend  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  ancient  world,  and  which  could  not 
then  have  been  put  in  other  shape  without  a radical  change  in  the  races  and  history  of  the 
apostolic  age,  is  still  so  perfectly  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  modern  world,  that  it 
would  require  a revolution  in  the  mental  structure  and  experience  of  man,  before  any  other 
number  of  Gospels  or  any  different  ones  from  the  four  in  the  New  Testament  could  meet  the 
necessities  of  ruined  and  redeemed  humanity. 

God  appears,  therefore,  in  his  Word  no  less  than  in  his  world,  as  a God  of  order.  The 
same  perfect,  divine  plan  which  science  is  finding  in  the  latter,  a rational  and  reverential 
study  finds  in  the  former.  The  Gospels  are  the  perfect  thought  of  God  for  the  restoration  of 
a lost  world.  The  four  Gospels,  therefore,  in  their  essential  unity  and  harmony,  and  in  their 
fourfold  difference  and  contrast,  illustrate  at  once  and  equally  well  the  wonders  of  the  divine 
love  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  divine  plan — a love  reaching  out  after  and  laying  hold 
of  all  the  great  classes  of  sinners  to  be  found  in  the  race;  a plan  comprehending  and  provid- 
ing for  the  spiritual  wants  of  all  men  to  the  end  of  time.  In  contemplating,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Evangelists,  this  sublime  plan  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  “ so  loved  'the  w orld  that 
he  gave* his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  hiiii  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life,”  the  devout  soul  must  ever  bow  with  an  humble,  grateful  adoration,  growing 
with  increasing  knowledge,  and  exclaim, ~~To  God  alone  be  all  the  glory  1 Gregory . 


IY.  THE  LIFE  OF  OUE  LOED. 

Amid  whatever  changes  of  arts,  letters,  institutions,  empires,  one  figure  continues  supreme 
in  history.  It  is  that  of  the  man  whom  John  baptized,  whom  Pilate  crucified ; who  built  no 
capital,  led  no  army,  wrote  no  volume ; who  seemed  to  the  principal  persons  of  his  time  to 
have  fitly  closed  a restless  yet  an  obscure  life  in  an  ignoble  death ; but  who  named  himself, 
and  who  now  is  named  in  all  the  written  languages  of  mankind,  the  Son  of  God. 

More  than  sixty  generations  of  men — vexed  with  thought,  burdened  with  cares,  and  each 
accomplishing,  wearily  or  victoriously,  its  office  in  the  world — have  lived,  and  wrought,  and 
passed  away,  since  the  young  child  Jesus  lay  on  his  Mother’s  breast  at  Bethlehem.  Yet  they 
are  to-day  more  numerous  in  the  world  and  more  influential  than  ever  before,  who  turn  with 
profoundly  attentive  minds,  because  with  profoundly  adoring  hearts,  to  consider  what  he  was, 
and  to  ponder  the  things  which  he  said  and  which  he  did. 

This  supreme  man  was  born  to  no  rank,  and  trained  in  no  school,  held  himself  aloof  from 
none,  and  did  not  shrink  from  the  touch  of  the  sinful,  sought  no  fame,  and  seemed  content  to 
strew  his  words  on  the  vanishing  winds.  But  he  perfectly  expressed  in  his  crystalline  char- 
acter whatever  all  peoples  concede  most  precious,  and  to-day  governs  governments;  liis 
words  are  the  light,  his  temper  the  model,  and  his  life  the  inspiration,  of  all  that  is  noblest  in 
the  modern  as  in  ancient  character  and  thought ; and  from  his  inconspicuous  advent  the  new 
ages  of  liberty,  of  discovery,  and  of  progress,  date  their  birth. 

Only  in  general  do  we  know  where  he  tarried  or  wrought.  Only  the  significant  facts  of 
his  life  are  left  on  record  for  our  instruction.  For  these  make  impression  on  the  soul,  not  the 
sense ; and,  by  reason  of  their  wonderfulness,  they  are  as  near  and  as  glorious  to  those  who 
look  up  to  them  from  the  banks  of  Indian  or  American  rivers  as  if  these  had  followed  the 
winding  Jordan  from  its  sweet  fountains  to  its  salt  grave,  or  had  climbed  to  the  crest  of  Tabor 
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or  of  Hermon.  Not  so  much  by  what  they  are,  as  by  what  they  evidently  contain  and  de- 
clare, do  the  facts  which  confront  ns  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  engage  and  reward  the  thoughts 
of  disciples.  The  secret  of  their  preciousness,  the  hiding  of  their  power,  is  in  this : that — 
admitting  the  Lord  to  have  been  what  faith,  from  both  prophecy  and  history,  affirms  him  to 
have  been— through  these  facts  are  declared  to  us,  in  the  sharpness  and  fulness  of  a personal 
revelation,  the  life,  the  might,  and  the  character  of  the  Most  High ; that  he  whom  men  had 
blindly  groped  after,  and  whom,  as  Paul  declared  of  the  Athenians,  they  unknowingly  had 
worshipped,  is  here  set  forth  in  the  perfeot  discovery  of  his  grace  and  his  glory,  to  draw  men 
in  penitent  love  to  himself 

Not  only  is  the  life  of  the  Lord,  in  its  entireness,  the  inestimable  means  for  bringing  us  to 
such  a knowledge  of  God,  and  to  such  an  experience  conditioned  upon  it ; but  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  how  each  separate  part,  the  most  unobtrusive  and  familiar  particular,  in  that  brief 
but  ample  and  crowded  career,  bears  on  the  result ; how  each  fraction  of  it  is  freighted  with 
divinest  meaning  when  we  have  found  the  secret  of  its  glory,  in  the  manifestation  it  makes  of 
God.  Not  only  do  the  miracles  attest  his  power,  and  unveil  the  energy  to  which  the  act  of 
creation  was  but  a choice.  Not  only  do  the  signal  utterances  of  truth  show  forth  his  wisdom, 
and  tell  us,  as  sunbeams  tell  of  the  sun,  of  that  effulgent  and  unsearchable  mind  before  which 
angels  bow  in  awe.  The  silent  years,  so  many  in  comparison  with  the  three  of  the  ministry, 
yet  of  which  our  records  are  so  brief,  reflect  the  patience  of  the  eternal,  and  his  recognition 
of  the  fitness  of  times  in  his  most  gracious  operations.  The  tears  of  Jesus  become  to  us  drops 
from  the  infinite  sympathy,  beneath  which  our  inmost  hearts  are  melted.  His  interest  in  the 
humblest  things  reproduces  before  us  the  mind  supreme,  to  which  nothing  is  small,  and  which 
equally  rounds  the  drop  of  dew  and  the  photosphere  of  suns.  His  benediction  of  the  chil- 
dren whom  he  took  in  his  arms  makes  us  say  “ Our  Father  ” with  warmer  heart.  His  very 
delay  in  answering  some  requests  interprets  the  pauses  in  God’s  ways,  and  gives  us  new 
motives  to  continuance  in  prayer.  His  smile  lights  up  the  very  heavens,  as  it  reveals  the 
omnipresent  compassion,  and  pours  a sunshine  on  our  souls  which  brightest  mornings  could 
not  image.  While  still  from  his  sad  rebuking  glance  flashes  a light  that  illumines  all  warn- 
ings of  the  word,  and  is  itself  yet  more  admonitory ; that  makes  what  is  meant  by  the  “ outer 
darkness  ” almost  palpable  to  our  thoughts,  and  lifts  the  judgment  before  our  minds  as  real 
and  near. 

Through  prayer  must  we  gain  an  inward  and  quickening  sympathy  with  the  Lord,  before 
the  very  narratives  of  the  Gospel  can  make  him  live  and  move  before  us,  whom  Paul  and 
John  adoringly  served;  in  whom  we  meet  the  ideal  of  humanity,  but  are  faced  as  well,  and 
overshadowed,  by  the  present  divinity ; through  whose  tender  and  kindling  eyes  we  see  the 
Creator’s  face  shining  on  us,  and  are  conscious  that  it  is  not  a mere  human  career — the  most 
eminent  of  the  ages— which  we  observe,  but  that  still  through  those  eyes,  “ as  meditation 
soars  upward,  it  meets  the  arched  firmament,  with  all  its  suspended  lamps  of  light.” 

Through  such  a sympathy,  wrought  within  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  we  come  to  what 
Pasquier  Quesnel  called  “ the  sacrament  of  the  Gospels,”  and  look  to  find  the  Lord  whom 
they  present  made  evident  to  our  souls.  We  learn  then  how  matchless  was  the  wisdom  that 
formed  these,  and  that  still  has  preserved  them,  amid  the  disasters  of  letters  and  of  empires, 
and  has  kept  them  as  fresh  and  full  as  at  first; — written  with  a beauty,  and  an  unconscious 
pathos,  which  inspiration  alone  could  have  secured ; their  simplicity  as  inimitable  as  their 
sublimity ; even  the  apparent  discrepancies  between  them  becoming  but  the  hooks  to  hold 
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more  firmly  and  closely  to  them  the  thoughts  of  their  students ; their  fourfold  unity  present- 
ing with  a perfection  not  otherwise  attainable  the  image  of  him,  fairer  than  men,  to  whom 
alike  they  all  give  witness. 

Then  is  the  work  of  the  Gospels  oomplete  for  him  who  studies  them.  Then  is  the  fruit  of 
that  divine  guidance  by  which  they  were  prepared  presented  in  his  surpassing  experience. 
For  then,  in  the  light  that  has  shined  from  them  on  the  person  of  the  Lord,  all  things  are 
transfigured.  Life  is  sacred.  Death  is  sweet.  Heroism  is  easy ; self-sacrifice  a delight.  Each 
work  for  the  Master  becomes  a worship.  The  eating  of  bread  in  his  dear  name  is  not  a form, 
nor  an  outward  memorial,  but  a mystical  sacrament,  through  which  his  present  love  is  de- 
clared. The  Church  expands  to  a vast  and  vital  fellowship  of  believers,  knit  together  in 
him, — many  on  earth,  and  more  on  high.  The  whole  earth  is  a temple,  sinoe  the  Lord  hath 
been  in  it.  The  grave  is  perfumed,  since  he  there  lay.  The  future  is  resplendent  with  immor- 
tal invitations.  Indeed,  that  future  is  not  far  off.  It  invests  our  life,  at  such  an  hour,  and  is 
prophesied  in  it.  For  the  experience  then  already  attained  needs  only  to  burst  its  imprisoning 
shell  to  be  revealed  in  all  the  glory  of  the  life  everlasting. 

No  man  has  derived  the  highest  advantage  from  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  till  he  has 
known  this  grandest  experience.  No  man  has  known  this  until  he  has  studied  them,  not  with 
a common  cursory  carelessness,  but  with  prolonged  and  searching  thoughtfulness,  and  with 
the  heart  engaged  to  the  work  a9  well  as  the  intellect.  But  whosoever  has  gained  and  felt 
this  has  known  that  in  it  he  drew  nearer  than  elsewhere  to  the  gates  of  pearl,  and  the  instant 
vision  of  the  King  in  his  beauty.  And  so  it  is  that  from  all  the  other  portions  of  the  Script- 
ures,—fascinating  as  are  many  of  them  with  narrative  or  portraiture,  resplendent  as  often  they 
are  with  miracle,  or  wondrous  with  prophecy,  full  as  they  all  are  of  the  truth  of  the  Most 
High,  and  its  renovating  power, — the  hearts  of  Christians  instinctively  turn  to  these  which  are 
central  in  the  series.  So  it  is  that  with  each  successive  revival  of  God’s  great  spiritual  work 
in  the  world,  the  sign  of  its  coming,  the  pledge  of  its  reality,  are  found  in  the  fact  that  through 
the  Gospels  the  person,  the  work,  and  the  character  of  the  Lord  become  present  and  para- 
mount in  men’s  thoughts.  And  so  it  is,  through  a clearer  and  more  general  revelation  of  the 
Lord  to  the  mind  of  mankind,  that  the  infinite  Spirit  is  now  working  in  the  earth  to  bring  in 
the  final  glory  of  his  reign.  It  is  among  the  brightest  signs  of  that  approaching  millennial 
day  of  light  and  love  for  which  the  world  still  waits  and  moans,  and  which  the  Church  surely 
expects,  that  he  of  whom  the  martyrs  witnessed,  and  in  whose  holy  faith  and  service  milliona 
of  men  have  nobly  lived  and  gladly  died,  is  more  plainly  declared  from  press  and  pulpit,  is 
more  evidently  seen  through  the  Scriptural  record,  than  for  centuries  he  has  been.  A new 
spiritual  coming  and  triumph  of  the  Lord  are  surely  to  be  evolved  from  this  closer  struggle 
of  his  holy  kingdom  with  the  kingdom  of  evil  God  hasten  it,  in  his  grace  1 to  his  own  honor, 
and  the  infinite  rest  and  welfare  of  the  world.  R.  S.  Stem . 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRIST, 

AS  RECORDED  BY  THE  EVANGELISTS. 


Section  1.— Luke’s  Fre&oe.  Annunciation  to  Zaohariaa 


Luts  i.  1-25. 


1 Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a declaration  of  those 

2 things  which  are  most  sorely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which 

8  from  the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses,  and  ministers  of  the  word ; it  seemed  good  to  me 

also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee 

4 in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of  those  things 
wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed. 

6  There  was  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king  of  Judea,  a certain  priest  named  Zaohariaa, 
of  the  course  of  Abia:  and  his  wife  t oas  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,  and  her  name  was  Elisa- 

6 beth.  And  they  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 

7 ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  And  they  had  no  child,  because  that  Elisabeth  was 
barren,  and  they  both  were  now  well  stricken  in  years. 

8 And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  he  executed  the  priest’s  office  before  God  in  the  order 

9 of  his  course,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  priest’s  office,  his  lot  was  to  burn  inoense 

10  when  he  went  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  And  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  were 
praying  without,  at  the  time  of  incense. 

1 1 And  there  appeared  unto  him  an  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar 

12  of  incense.  And  when  Zacharias  saw  him,  he  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell  upon  him. 

18  But  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  Zacharias:  for  thy  prayer  is  heard;  and  thy  wife 

14  Elisabeth  shall  bear  thee  a son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  John.  And  thou  shalt  have 

15  joy  and  gladness,  and  many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birth.  For  he  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink ; and  he  shall  be  filled  with  the 

16  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  mother’s  womb.  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he 

17  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God.  And  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias, 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  just ; to  make  ready  a people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 

18  And  Zacharias  said  unto  the  angel,  Whereby  shall  I know  this  ? for  I am  an  old  man,  and 

19  my  wife  well  stricken  in  years.  And  the  angel  answering,  said  unto  him,  I am  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ; and  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  show  thee 

20  these  glad  tidings.  And  behold,  thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and  not  able  to  speak,  until  the  day 
that  these  things  shall  be  performed,  because  thou  believest  not  my  words,  which  shall  be 
fulfilled  in  their  season. 
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SECTION  1.— ANNUNCIATION  TO  ZACH ARIAS. 


21  And  the  people  waited  for  Zacbarias,  and  marvelled  that  he  tarried  so  long  in  the 

22  temple.  And  when  he  came  out  he  could  not  speak  unto  them : and  they  perceived 
that  he  had  seen  a vision  in  the  temple : for  he  beckonod  unto  them,  and  remained 
speechless. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  soon  as  the  days  of  his  ministration  were  accomplished, 

24  he  departed  to  his  own  house.  And  after  those  days  his  wife  Elisabeth  conceived,  and  hid 

25  herself  five  months,  saying,  Thus  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me  in  the  days  wherein  he 
looked  on  me,  to  take  away  my  reproach  among  men. 


The  life  of  our  Lord  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  of  the  dispensations  of  God,  the  point  to  which 
all  previous  revelations  converge,  and  whence  light  streams  down  to  our  own  times.  The  Gospel  may  be 
called  a biography ; but  it  is  a biography  that  illustrates  and  harmonizes  all  histort,  forms  the  basis 
of  all  evangelic  truth,  and  sums  up  all  previous  disclosures  of  the  divine  will.  It  is  a life,  illimitable  in 
duration,  connection,  and  dependencies.  The  plans  which  it  embodies  were  formed  before  the  foundation 
of  the  earth ; and  the  victories  it  achieved  are,  in  their  influence,  everlasting.  He  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending.  He  is  the  subject  of  the  first  and  of  the  latest  promise.  He  begins 
and  closes  both  dispensations ; and  his  work  and  honor  will  form  the  theme  of  an  eternal  song.  J.  A. 

The  Gospel  was  no  sudden  or  solitary  message.  Christianity  is,  in  one  sense,  as  ancient  as  the  Crea- 
tion, resting  on  a foundation  wide  as  the  world  and  old  as  time.  Step  by  step  the  groundwork  of  the 
Church  was  laid  in  the  silent  depths,  and  at  last,  when  all  was  now  ready,  it  rose  above  the  earth,  that  all 
men  might  consciously  combine  to  rear  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  living  God.  B.  F.  W. 

The  history  of  Jesus,  his  words  and  miracles,  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  witnessed  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people,  friend  and  foe,  related  by  his  disciples  with  unmistakable  simplicity  and  honesty,  pro- 
claimed from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  believed  by  contemporaries  of  every  grade  of  culture,  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  producing  the  mightiest  results,  felt  and  demonstrated  in  its  power  from  day  to  day 
wherever  his  name  is  known,  is  the  best-authenticated  history  in  the  world. 

Without  Jesus  of  Nazareth  history  is  an  inextricable  enigma,  a chaos  of  facts  without  meaning,  con- 
nection, and  aim.  With  him  it  is  a beautiful,  harmonious  revelation,  the  slow  but  sure  unfolding  of  a 
plan  of  infinite  wisdom  and  love ; all  ancient  history  converging  to  his  coming,  all  modern  history  re- 
ceiving from  him  his  higher  life  and  impulse.  He  is  the  glory  of  the  past,  the  life  of  the  present,  the 
hope  of  the  future.  We  cannot  even  understand  ourselves  without  him.  According  to  an  old  Jewish 
proverb : “ The  secret  of  man  is  the  secret  of  the  Messiah.”  He  is  the  great  central  light  of  history  as 
a whole,  and  at  the  same  time  the  light  of  every  soul ; he  alone  can  solve  the  mystery  of  our  being,  and 
fulfil  our  desires  after  truth,  our  aspirations  after  holiness,  and  the  longing  of  our  hearts  after  peace 
and  happiness.  P.  S. 


The  state  of  the  world  at  the  epoch  when  our 
Lord  appeared  was  exactly  that  which,  according  to 
our  mere  human  conceptions,  might  seem  most  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  Judaism,  on  the 
one  hand,  had  lost  all  those  external  glories  and 
prerogatives  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have 
prevented  any  recognition  of  the  Messiah,  save  as  a 
national  ruler  and  king.  There  would  have  been  no 
Israel  of  God  with  chastened  hearts  and  more  spir- 
itualized expectancies  waiting,  as  we  know  they  now 
were,  for  a truer  redemption  of  Israel.  Heathenism, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  now  gained  by  its  contact 
with  Judaism  truer  conceptions  of  the  unity  of  God ; 
and  many  a proselyte  of  the  gate  was  there  who, 
like  the  centurion  of  Capernaum,  loved  well  the  na- 
tion that  had  taught  him  to  kneel  to  the  one  God, 
and  could  bear  to  receive  from  that  despised  people 


a knowledge  of  his  own  and  the  world’s  salvation. 
When  we  add  to  this  the  recent  consolidation  of  the 
power  of  Rome,  and  recognize  a political  centraliza- 
tion, which  could  not  but  aid,  however  unwillingly 
and  unwittingly,  the  pervasive  influences  of  the  new 
faith,  we  may  well  feel  that  the  very  appearance  of 
Christianity,  at  the  time  when  it  did  appear , is  in 
itself  an  indirect  evidence  of  its  divine  nature  and 
truth.  E. 

Times  of  triumph  and  sorrow,  the  government 
of  judges,  kings,  and  priests,  the  open  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  power  and  the  brilliant  display  of 
human  courage,  the  teaching  of  prophets  and  the 
teaching  of  experience,  the  concentration  of  East- 
ern meditation  and  the  activity  of  Western  thought, 
the  skepticism  of  learning  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
hope,  each  form  of  discipline  and  each  phase  of 
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speculation,  had  contributed  to  bring  out  into  clear 
forms  upon  one  narrow  stage  the  spiritual  capacities 
and  aspirations  of  men.  Everything  was  ready,  and 
a brief  space  was  sufficient  for  the  prophetic  work 
of  Messiah.  Disciples  were  waiting  to  recognize 
him ; enemies  had  already  rejected  him.  His  words 
found  everywhere  a direct  and  characteristic  appli- 
cation. His  presence  was  an  instantaneous  test  of 
all  that  was  partial  or  transitory.  The  simple  an- 
nouncement of  his  advent  was  the  gospel;  the 
record  of  his  works  and  words  in  various  scenes 
and  before  various  classes,  the  fulness  of  its  spe- 
cial adaptations,  not  for  one  time  only,  but  for  all 
times.  For  the  manifoldness  of  the  elements  which 
were  combined  in  the  Jewish  people  at  Christ’s  com- 
ing provided  not  only  for  the  rapidity  of  its  com- 
prehension, but  also  for  the  typical  completeness  of 
its  history.  B.  F.  W. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,  that  the  earliest  preaching 
of  the  gospel  consisted  of  a brief  summary  of  the 
facts  of  our  Lord’s  earthly  history,  with  a few  words 
of  pointed  application  to  the  parties  addressed.  Of 
these  astonishing  facts,  notes  would  voluntarily  be 
taken  and  digests  put  into  circulation.  To  such  Luke 
here  refers  as  narratives  of  what  was  believed  surely 
among  Christians,  and  drawn  up  from  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses ; and  he  puts  in  a virtual  claim  for 
his  own  gospel  to  supersede  these  “many”  narra- 
tions. B. All  the  evidence  which  can  be  gath- 

ered from  the  circumstances  of  the  early  Church, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  origin  of  the  gospels,  has 
tended  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  original  oral 
gospel,  definite  in  general  outline  and  even  in  lan- 
guage, which  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  lapse 
of  time  in  various  special  shapes.  The  more  ex- 
actly any  one  compares  parallel  passages  of  the 
gospels  the  more  certainly  he  will  feel  that  their 
likenesses  are  to  be  referred  to  the  use  of  a com-  i 
mon  source,  and  not  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
one  gospel  upon  another.  The  general  form  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  some  one  original  type;  the 
special  elaboration  of  it  is  due  to  personal  knowl- 
edge and  apprehension  of  the  events.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  evangelists  is  thus  one  and  yet  inde- 
pendent. They  do  not  reproduce  one  uniform  his- 
tory; but  give  distinct  histories  according  to  the 
outlines  of  a comprehensive  and  common  plan.  In 
proportion  as  it  can  be  shown  that  there  is  a dis- 
tinctness of  purpose,  though  most  free  from  the 
marks  of  conscious  design,  in  the  several  gospels, 
in  proportion  tluit  there  can  be  shown  to  exist  in 
them  significant  differences  consistent  with  absolute 
truth,  there  is  a sure  pledge  of  their  plenary  inspi- 
ration in  the  truest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  words. 
Nothing  less  than  the  constant  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  if  we  can  in  any  way  apprehend  the  method 


of  his  working,  could  preserve  perfect  truthfulness 
with  remarkable  variations;  a perfect  plan  with 
childly  simplicity ; an  unbroken  spiritual  concord  in 
independent  histories.  B.  F.  W. 

5*  The  forerunner  of  Jesus  was,  by  both  his 
parents,  of  sacerdotal,  just  as  Jesus  himself  was  of 
royal,  extraction,  though  at  the  same  time  also  the 
great  High  Priest.  Priestly  descent  was  necessary 
for  the  forerunner,  in  order  to  secure  for  him  when 

he  appeared  the  respect  of  the  people.  C.  B. 

The  descendants  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  were  exclusively  called  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  divided  into  four-and-twenty 
classes  or  orders,  each  of  which  ministered  in  the 
temple  during  a week.  The  descendants  of  Eleazar, 
the  elder  son,  formed  sixteen  of  these  classes  or 
courses ; those  of  Ithamar,  the  younger,  only  eight 
— that  of  Abijah  being  (1  Chron.  24 : 10)  the  eighth. 
From  the  days  of  Solomon,  these  four-and-twenty 
courses  relieved  each  other  weekly  in  the  temple 
service.  Lange . 

8,  9,  Every  morning,  before  the  break  of  day, 
the  captain  or  chief  officer  of  the  temple  guard 
opened  the  door  of  the  court,  where  the  priests  “ in 
residence  ” for  the  week  had  slept,  and  the  proces- 
sion of  ten  passed  round  the  court  in  white  robes 
and  bare  feet  to  kill  the  morning  sacrifice.  As  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  struck  upon  the  golden 
lamp  above  the  porch,  the  trumpets  sounded ; and 
those  of  the  priests  who  had  drawn  the  lot  entered 
the  temple  for  the  offering  of  incense.  That  was 
the  moment  for  any  preternatural  visitation  to  the 
priests.  Then  they  came  out,  and,  having  slain  the 
lamb  on  the  altar,  they  pronounced  the  benediction. 
A.  P.  S. 

10.  The  people  praying  without  at  the 
time  of  the  incense.  As  the  daily  sacrifice  rep- 
! resented  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  incense  the 
| prayers  of  the  saints,  the  incense  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  while  the  sacrifice  was  being  offered,  thus  in- 
dicating that  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  they 
had  access  to  God.  Accordingly  the  sacrifices  and 
incense,  both  morning  and  evening,  were  fitly  ac- 
companied with  the  prayers  of  the  people,  not  in 
the  temple  only,  but  everywhere ; and  these  hours 

were  called  the  hours  of  prayer  (Acts  3 : 1). 13. 

John.  In  the  Hebrew  language  this  name  sig- 
nifies the  grace  of  Ood : hence  it  was  fitly  given  to 
the  Messiah’s  forerunner.  M. 17«  Because  dur- 

ing these  four  hundred  years  the  Jewish  people  did 
not  improve  the  direction  furnished  by  the  Script- 
ures of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  the  previous 
dealings  of  God — because  the  good  spirit  which  had 
been  evoked  by  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the 
events  of  the  Maccabcan  reign  had  again  gone  down 
in  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism — it  was  necessary 
that  a special  forerunner,  representing  once  more 
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the  truth  and  rigor  of  the  Old  Testament,  should 
go  before  ChriBt.  This,  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias, 
was  to  be. 

19.  Gabriel.  The  same  angel  appeared  to 
Daniel  (9  : 21),  and  foretold  the  time  of  Messiah. 
In  the  book  of  Daniel,  Michael  also  is  mentioned 
by  name,  as  one  of  the  highest  angels.  Elsewhere 
seven  angels  of  the  highest  rank,  who  stand  before 
God,  are  spoken  of  (Rev.  8 : 2).  C.  B. 

Within  the  half  century  that  embraced  the  life 
of  Christ,  we  have  more  instances  of  angelic  inter- 
position than  in  all  the  foregoing  centuries  of  the 


world’s  history.  At  its  opening  and  at  its  dose 
angels  appear  as  taking  a special  interest  in  events 
which  had  little  of  outward  mark  to  distinguish 
them.  11. 

21 9 22*  His  appearance,  at  last,  explained  all. 
They  could  receive  no  blessing  that  day,  and  Zacha- 
rias could  no  longer  minister  in  his  course,  for  lie 
was  speechless ; all  he  could  do  was  to  tell  them  by 
signs  what  had  happened.  Had  they  known  it,  his 
silence  for  the  time  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  last- 
ing silence  of  the  Law,  of  which  he  was  a minister, 
now  that  Christ  was  about  to  oome.  G. 


Section  2.— Annunciation  to  Mary. 

Lux*  i.  26-88. 

26  And  in  the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  unto  a city  of  Galilee, 

27  named  Nazareth,  to  a virgin  espoused  to  a man  whose  name  was  Joseph,  of  the  house 

28  of  David ; and  the  virgin’s  name  teas  Mary.  And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said, 
Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee:  blessed  art  thon  among 

29  women.  And  when  she  saw  Aim,  she  was  troubled  at  his  saying,  and  cast  in  her  mind 
what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be. 

80  And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Fear  not,  Mary : for  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God. 

81  And  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a son,  and  sbalt  call  his 
32  name  JESUS.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest ; and  the 
83  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David : and  he  shall  reign  over 

the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 

34,  36  Then  said  Mary  unto  the  angel,  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I know  not  a man?  And 
the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee : therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall 
86  be  born  of  thee,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  And  behold,  thy  cousin  Elisabeth,  she 
hath  also  conceived  a son  in  her  old  age ; and  this  is  the  sixth  month  with  her  who  was 

37  called  barren.  For  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 

38  And  Mary  said,  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ; be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.  And  the  angel  departed  from  her. 


The  angel  said  to  the  virgin-mother,  “ Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus and  that  to-day  has  become 
the  greatest  of  all  names.  Learning  has  labored  for  ages  with  loving  delight  to  explain  the  far-reaching 
and  gracious  words  which  flowed  from  his  lips.  Poetry,  inspired  by  the  history  of  his  life  and  death,  the 
perfection  of  his  character,  and  the  genius  of  his  gospel,  has  exerted  all  her  powers  to  praise  his  holy 
name.  The  early  Christians  portrayed  him  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome  as  “ the  good  Shepherd  ” coming 
down  from  the  hills  of  Judah,  the  shepherd’s  staff  in  his  hand,  his  hair  wet  with  dew,  and  on  his  arm  a 
helpless  lamb.  And  from  their  time  Art  has  exerted  her  highest  powers  to  set  forth  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  his  form  and  character.  Eloquence  has  woven  her  choicest  garlands  to  crown  his  sacred  head. 
Music  has  breathed  her  sweetest,  loftiest  notes  in  singing  the  glories  of  41  the  Messiah.”  Children  are 
taught  to  lisp  his  praise,  and  dying  saints  depart  saying, 44  Lord  Jesus,  receive  our  spirits.”  Countless 
multitudes,  who  believe  in  him,  meet  week  after  week  on  every  side  of  the  globe,  in  temples  built  to  his 
name ; and  the  burden  of  their  worship  is,  44  Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  0 Christ.  Thou  art  the  ever- 
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lasting  Son  of  the  Father/1  “ Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood ; 
and  hath  made  us  kingB  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever/’ 
Great  Name!  Divine  Name!  Dear  Name!  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour!  It  is  the  Life  of  the 
Church,  the  Light  of  the  world,  and  the  Hope  of  humanity.  As  it  was  in  the  past,  and  is  now,  it  shall  be 
in  the  future.  u His  name  shall  endure  for  ever ; his  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun ; and 
men  shall  be  blessed  in  him ; all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed.”'  An. 


26*  The  angel  Gabriel*  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  annunciation  is  made  by  the  same  arch- 
angel Gabriel  who,  had  formerly  appeared  to  the 
prophet  Daniel  (8  : 16 ; 9 : 21)  and  probably  to  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (2  : 1-4),  and  described  to  both 
so  circumstantially  the  coming  of  Christ,  his  rejec- 
tion by  the  Jews,  and  the  final  establishment  of  his 
kingdom.  Hales. 

34*  The  question,  not  of  outwardly  expressed 
doubt,  like  that  of  Zacharias,  or  of  an  inwardly  felt 
sense  of  impossibility,  like  that  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  but  of  a childlike  innocence  that  sought  to 
realize  to  itself,  in  the  very  face  of  seeming  impos- 
sibilities, the  full  assurance  of  its  own  blessedness. 
There  was  no  lack  of  real  faith  in  that  question. 
E.  ■ ■ 33*  Shall  he  called  the  Son  of  God* 
That  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  his  divine  and 
eternal  nature  is  clear  from  all  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  here  we  see  that  Sonship  efflorescing  into  hu- 
man manifestation  by  his  being  born,  through  “ the 
power  of  the  Highest,”  an  infant  of  days.  We 


must  neither  think  of  a double  Sonship  nor  deny 
what  is  here  plainly  expressed,  the  connection  be- 
tween his  human  birth  and  his  proper  personal 
Sonship.  B. 

38*  As  if  one  so  unworthy  of  the  least  of  God’s 
mercies  had  no  right  or  title  to  question  his  doings, 
however  great  a gift  it  pleased  him  to  confer,  she 
sinks  all  thought  of  self  in  thought  of  him,  and  says, 
“ Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ; be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word.”  A finer  instance  of  humble, 
childlike,  unbroken  trust,  we  shall  scarcely  find  in 
any  record  human  or  divine.  H. 

In  no  part  is  the  singular  simplicity  of  the  gos- 
pel narrative  more  striking  than  in  the  relation  of 
this  incident.  So  early  does  this  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  the  evangelic  narrative  develop  itself : 
the  manner  in  which  they  relate,  in  the  same  calm 
and  equable  tone,  the  most  extraordinary  and  most 
trivial  events ; the  apparent  absence  either  of  won- 
der in  the  writer,  or  the  desire  of  producing  a strong 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  H.  M. 


Section  3.— Mary  visits  Elisabeth. 

Luxs  i.  89-56. 

89  Aro  Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  went  into  the  hill  country  with  haste,  into  a city 
40,41  of  Jndo,  and  entered  into  the  house  of  Zacharias,  and  saluted  Elisabeth.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  when  Elisabeth  heard  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in  her  womb: 
42  and  Elisabeth  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  she  spake  out  with  a loud  voice 
48  and  said,  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.  And 

44  whenoe  is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me?  For  lo,  as  soon 
as  the  voice  of  thy  salutation  sounded  in  my  ears,  the  babe  leaped  in  my  womb  for  joy. 

45  And  blessed  is  she  that  believeth : for  there  shall  be  a performance  of  those  things 
which  were  told  her  from  the  Lord. 

46, 47  And  Mary  said,  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God 

48  my  Saviour.  For  he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden : for  behold,  from 

49  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed.  For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me 

60  great  things;  and  holy  is  his  name.  And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him,  from 

61  generation  to  generation.  He  hath  shewed  strength  with  his  arm ; he  hath  scattered 
52  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts.  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
58  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
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54  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away.  He  hath  holpen  his  servant  Israel,  in  remembrance 
55, 56  of  his  mercy ; as  he  spake  to  onr  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever.  And 
Mary  abode  with  her  about  three  months,  and  returned  to  her  own  house. 


A magnificent  c&nticlc,  in  which  the  strain  of  Hannah’s  ancient  song,  in  like  circumstances,  is  caught 
up,  and  slightly  mpdified  and  sublimed.  Is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
had  been  drawn  beforehand  into  mysterious  sympathy  with  the  ideas  and  the  tone  of  this  hymn,  so  that 
when  the  life  and  fire  of  inspiration  penetrated  her  whole  soul  it  spontaneously  swept  the  chords  of  this 
song,  enriching  the  Hymnal  of  the  Church  with  that  spirit-stirring  canticle  which  has  resounded  ever 
since  from  its  temple  walls  ? In  both  songs,  those  holy  women,  filled  with  wonder  to  behold  44  the  proud, 
the  mighty,  the  rich,”  passed  by,  and,  in  their  persons,  the  lowliest  chosen  to  usher  in  the  greatest  events, 
sing  of  this  as  no  capricious  movement,  but  a gi-eat  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God , by  which  he  delights  to 
“put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  and  exalt  them  of  low  degree”  In  both  songs  the  strain  dies  away 
on  Christ ; in  Hannah’s,  under  the  name  of  44  Jehovah’s  King  ” — to  whom,  through  all  his  line,  from 
David  onward  to  himself,  he  will  44  give  strength ; ” his  44  Anointed,”  whose  horn  he  will  exalt ; in  the 
Virgin’s  song,  it  is  as  the  44  Help  ” promised  to  Israel  by  all  the  prophets.  B. 


39.  What  were  the  thoughts  of  Mary  in  her 
solitary  journey — for  solitary  she  must  have  been, 
with  such  a secret  in  her  heart,  even  if  she  travelled 
with  a company  V The  intimation  made  to  her  was 
one  which  she  could  hardly  grasp  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance. Her  Son  was  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
father  David,  and  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob, 
founding  a kingdom  which  should  endure  forever. 
Long  years  after  this  she  only  partially  realized  the 
import  of  such  words.  In  her  Son’s  youth  she  was 
perplexed  to  know  what  was  meant  by  his  answer, 
when  he  staid  behind  in  the  temple,  and  years  after 
that  she  failed,  once  again,  to  realize  her  true  rela- 
tions to  him.  Nor  does  she  seem  to  have  risen  to 
the  full  sublimity  of  her  position,  and  of  his,  while 
he  lived,  though  the  deathless  love  of  a mother  for 
her  child  brought  her  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  But 
in  such  slowness  to  believe,  and  such  abidingly  im- 
perfect conceptions,  she  was  only  on  a footing  with 
those  who  enjoyed  habitual  intercourse  with  him, 
hearing  his  words  and  seeing  his  miracles,  day  by 
day;  for  even  the  disciples  remained  to  the  end 
Jewish  peasants  in  their  ideas  respecting  him, 
thinking  that  he  was  only  a political  deliverer  of 
the  nation.  G. 

43.  That  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should 
eome  to  me*  If  in  Mary  we  have  one  of  the 
rarest  exhibitions  of  humility  toward  God,  of  entire 
acquiescence  in  his  will,  in  Elisabeth  we  have  as 
rare  and  beautiful  an  instance  of  humility  toward 
others,  the  entire  absence  of  all  selfish  and  envious 
feelings.  Elisabeth  leaves  out  of  sight  all  the  outer 
distinctions  between  herself  and  her  humble  rela- 
tive, forgets  the  difference  of  age  and  rank,  recog- 
nizes at  once,  and  ungrudgingly,  the  far  higher  dis- 


tinction which  had  been  conferred  by  God  upon 

Mary.  H. My  Lord*  We  shall  never  be  ablo 

to  see  the  propriety  of  calling  an  unborn  child 
44  Lord  ” but  by  supposing  Elisabeth,  like  the  proph- 
ets of  old,  enlightened  to  perceive  the  Messiah’s 

divine  nature.  0. 47,  48.  My  Saviour* 

Mary  never  dreamed,  we  see,  of  her  own  44  immacu- 
late conception”  any  more  than  of  her  own  immac- 
ulate life.  B. Shall  call*  Or  shall  count  me 

happy.  In  James  6 : 11  the  word  is  the  same. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  a title  to  be  given  to  her.  A. 

46-55*  The  high  intellectual  emotion  and  elo- 
quence of  the  Magnificat  reveal  a nature  of  no  com- 
mon mould,  as  its  intense  religious  fervor  shows 
spiritual  characteristics  of  the  noblest  type.  But 
the  strain  throughout  is  strictly  limited  to  what  we 
might  have  expected  in  a Jewish  maiden.  It  is  in- 
tensely national  when  it  is  not  personal.  The  whole 
hymn  is  a mosaic  of  Old  Testament  imagery  and 
language,  and  shows  a mind  so  colored  by  the  sacred 
writings  of  her  people  that  her  whole  utterance  be- 
comes, spontaneously,  as  by  a second  nature,  an 

echo  of  that  of  prophets  and  saints.  G. Of  the 

Virgin  Mary  very  little  is  recorded,  and  that  little  is 
very  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected. 
None  of  the  inspired  writers,  except  the  evangelists, 
mention  her  name,  and  of  these,  but  two  record  the 
conception  of  Christ  One  of  these,  John,  her 
adopted  son,  though,  in  all  likelihood,  he  outlived 
her  many  years,  does  not  record  her  death;  nor 
does  he  give  any  particulars  of  her  life;  and  yet 
he  wrote  to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  other 
evangelists.  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned 
that  Jesus  committed  her  to  his  care.  Why  this 
infrequent  mention  of  her,  but  to  guard  against 
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that  superstitious  veneration,  to  which,  as  experi- 
ence has  shown,  there  i9  naturally  so  strong  a ten- 
dency in  the  minds  of  Christians  ? J.  A. The 

cultus  or  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  unquestion- 
ably of  pagan  origin.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanius  in  the  fifth  century,  who  talks  of  a certain 
body  of  women  who  had  transferred  the  rites  of  the 
pagan  goddess  Ceres  to  the  Virgin.  In  different 
parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  a like  compro- 
mise was  effected  between  paganism  and  Christian- 
ity, the  worship  formerly  given  to  Cybele,  the  moth- 
er of  the  gods)  according  to  the  heathen  mythology, 


was  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  festival  of 
Hilaria,  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  March  in  honor 
of  Cybele,  actually  became  “ Lady-day  ” in  honor  of 
our  Lord’s  mother  1 Nor  were  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  solitary  in  the  worship  of  a divine  mother 
of  Divinity.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  divine 
mother  Isis,  nursing  her  divine  babe  Ilorus  ; 60  the 
Scythians  worshipped  the  divine  mother  Freya,  and 
the  Hindoos  Maja,  another  divine  mother;  while 
the  Phoenicians  kissed  the  hand  of  adoration  to 
the  mooned  Ashtaroth,  “Queen  of  Heaven,”  and 
“ Mother  of  their  God.”  An, 
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Luke  i.  67-80. 

57  Now  Elisabeth’s  full  time  came  that  she  should  be  delivered ; and  she  brought  forth 

68  a son.  And  her  neighbours  and  her  cousins  heard  how  the  Lord  had  showed  great 
morcy  upon  her ; and  they  rejoiced  with  her. 

69  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  eighth  day  they  came  to  circumcise  the  child ; and 

60  they  called  him  Zacharias,  after  the  name  of  his  father.  And  his  mother  answered  and 

61  said,  Not  so;  but  he  shall  be  called  John.  And  they  said  unto  her,  There  is  none  of  thy 

62  kindred  that  is  called  by  this  name.  And  they  made  signs  to  his  father,  how  he  would 

63  have  him  called.  And  he  asked  for  a writing  table,  and  wrote,  saying,  His  name  is 

64  John.  And  they  marvelled  all.  And  his  mouth  was  opened  immediately,  and  his 
tongue  loosed , and  he  spake,  and  praised  God. 

65  And  fear  came  on  all  that  dwelt  round  about  them : and  all  these  sayings  were 

66  noised  abroad  throughout  all  the  hill  country  of  Judea.  And  all  they  that  heard 
them , laid  them  up  in  their  hearts,  saying,  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be  I And 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  him. 

67  And  his  father  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesied,  saying, 
68,  69  Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ; for  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people,  and 

70  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  salvation  for  us,  in  the  house  of  his  servant  David  : a9  he 

71  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  world  began  : that 

72  we  should  be  saved  from  our  enemies,  and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us ; to  per- 

73  form  the  mercy  promised  to  our  fathers,  and  to  remember  his  holy  covenant ; the  oath 

74  which  he  sware  to  our  father  Abraham,  that  he  would  grant  unto  us,  that  we,  being 

75  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  him  without  fear,  in  holiness 
and  righteousness  before  him,  all  the  days  of  our  life. 

76  And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the  Highest,  for  thou  shalt  go  before 

77  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  his  ways ; to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his 

78  people,  by  the  remission  of  their  sins,  through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God;  whereby 

79  the  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

80  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day 
of  his  showing  unto  Israel 


Whin  we  take  up  that  long  line  of  predictions,  extending  over  more  than  three  thousand  years,  from 
the  first  dim  intimation  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  down  to  the 
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last  prophecy  of  Malachi,  that  the  Lord,  whom  the  Jews  sought,  should  come  suddenly  to  his  temple  as 
the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  they  delighted  in ; when  we  mark  the  growing  brightness  and 
fulness  that  characterize  each  succeeding  prediction,  as  feature  after  feature  in  the  life  and  character 
of  the  great  Messiah  is  added  to  the  picture ; when  we  compare  the  actual  events  with  the  passages  in 
those  ancient  writings,  in  which  they  were  repeatedly  foretold,  what  a strong  confirmation  is  given 
thereby  to  our  faith,  that  he,  of  whom  all  those  things  had  been  spoken  so  long  beforehand,  was  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God ! EL 

Although,  in  one  sense,  nothing  can  serve  as  a preparation  to  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Word, 
the  instruction  contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  covenant  is  nevertheless  a progressive  instruction, 
which,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  leads  us  gradually  forward  toward  the  gospel.  As  prophet  follows  prophet, 
who  sees  not  how  the  horizon  is  streaked  with  light,  how  the  east  is  kindling  up,  and  the  first  rays  of 
the  star  of  day  darting  from  behind  the  hills  ? The  sole  object  of  grace  is  still  absent,  but  he  is  already 
designated  and  characterized  by  prophecy.  This  new  prophet  is  not  yet  called  by  his  name.  An  articu- 
late description  is  not  yet  given,  either  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  advent  or  all  the  clauses  of  his 
covenant,  but  at  length  he  is  revealed  as  the  prophet  of  grace,  of  love,  and  of  free-will : as  the  deliv- 
erer, the  founder  of  worship  in  Spirit  and  in  truth  ; as,  moreover,  the  messenger,  the  Son  of  God.  He 
is  heir  at  once  of  the  miseries  of  man  and  of  the  love  of  God.  The  religion  of  love  furnishes  a fore- 
taste ; the  air  of  liberty  is  already  breathed ; the  depths  of  mercy  are  stirred,  and  the  human  heart  be- 
gins to  cherish  unknown  hopes.  A.  V. 


No  one  can  close  the  Old  Testament  and  open 
the  New  without  seeing  that,  during  the  interval, 
immense  progress  had  been  made  in  the  unfolding 
of  religious  truth.  The  expectation  of  a Redeemer 
and  a redemption  had  become  clear  and  concen- 
trated, and  the  belief  in  an  eternal  life,  and  in  the 
resurrection,  was  held  by  many.  Ker. 

59.  The  naming  of  children  at  baptism  has  its 
origin  in  the  Jewish  custom  at  circumcision.  The 
names  of  Abram  and  Sarai  were  changed  at  its  first 

performance.  B. 63.  Is  John*  He  meant 

that  this  name  was  already  given  him  by  the  angel 

(ver.  13).  A. 67.  All  discoursing  on  the  mighty 

acts  of  God  is  in  Scripture  called  prophesying . C. 

B. 68.  In  the  0.  T.  God  is  said  to  44  visit  ” 

chiefly  tor  judgment;  in  the  N.  T.,  for  mercy.  69. 
House  of  David.  This  shows  that  Mary  must 
have  been  known  to  be  of  the  royal  line,  independ- 
ent of  Joseph.  B. 

68-79.  Zacharias’s  song  of  praise  consists  of 
two  parts.  Of  these  we  have  the  first  in  ver.  68- 
*75 ; the  second  in  ver.  76-79.  In  the  first,  Zacha- 
rias  makes  no  mention  of  his  son,  overlooks  at  the 
outset  all  that  is  personal  to  him,  and  directs  his 
view  exclusively  to  the  great  salvation  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  dawn  the  birth  of  his  son  prognosti- 
cated. In  this  part  of  his  song  he  describes  more 
the  external  aspect  of  the  salvation  which  his  peo- 
ple were  now  to  experience,  by  being  delivered  from 
their  enemies,  and  translated  into  a condition  of 
perfect  security  and  freedom  from  hostile  assault. 
In  the  second  part,  he  describes  the  conditions 
which  must  first  be  fulfilled  before  that  period  of 
outward  prosperity  can  arrive.  These  are : knowl- 
edge of  the  ground  of  all  £ a)  ration — viz.,  forgive- 


ness of  sins,  and,  consequently,  the  penitential 
seeking  of  it  (which  was  to  be  the  object  of  John’s 
ministry),  and  guiding  the  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace.  Part  first,  accordingly,  describes  the  tem- 
poral, and  part  second  the  spiritual,  restitution  of 
the  people ; and  it  is  thus  declared  that  the  former 
cannot  come  without  the  latter — that  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  latter  that  Christ  appears — and  that  to 
cooperate  toward  it  was  also  the  vocation  of  John, 
as  Christ’s  forerunner.  C.  B. 

70,  71.  Since  the  world  began.  All  the 
prophets,  from  Adam  downward,  spake  of  the  sal- 
vation and  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan,  to 
be  accomplished  by  Christ,  as  foretold  at  Gen.  3 : 

15.  J.  L. Of  the  civil  liberty  of  the  Jews,  there 

was  in  the  days  in  which  Christ  was  born  scarcely 
| the  shadow  remaining.  Degraded  to  a conquered 
province  of  the  Romans,  harassed  by  the  arbitrary 
conduct  of  Herod,  torn  by  internal  dissension,  the 
land  of  Judea  was  a scene  of  political  wretchedness. 
The  lofty  courage  of  the  Maocabean  heroic  age  had 
long  since  departed.  On  the  one  hand  was  creep- 
ing baseness  that  bowed  profoundly  to  Rome ; on 
the  other  impotent  rage  that  set  itself  constantly 
against  Rome.  Both  exhibited  their  fatal  opera- 
tion, but  inward  and  deep  lived  in  the  heart  of  the 
better  disposed  the  desire  for  a prince  of  David’s 
house,  who  should  redeem  Israel  44  out  of  the  hand 
of  all  his  enemies.”  Van  O. 

73.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies, 
Zacharias  recognizes  the  divine  faithfulness  and 
mercy  as  shown  to  the  fathers,  to  whom  these  prom- 
ises were  made.  These  fathers  he  figures  to  him- 
self (and  with  truth,  for  to  God  they  all  live)  as 
still  in  existence,  and  taking  an  interest  in  the  des- 
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times  of  their  nation.  C.  B. 76.  The  High- 

est: the  Lord.  John  is  here  said  to  be  the 
prophet  of  wthe  Highest,”  and  to  go  before  the 
face  of  “the  Lord.”  But  it  was  Christ,  before 
whose  face  he  was  sent  as  a messenger,  and  whose 
prophet  he  was.  Therefore  Christ  is  “the  High- 
est,” and  “ the  Lord.”  W.  J. 

77.  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  remission 

of  sins,  through  faith  in  a Redeemer,  was,  from  the 
beginning,  the  sum  and  substance  of  true  religion, 
which  subsisted  in  promise,  prophecy,  and  figure, 
till  John  preached  their  accomplishment  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus.  Home. He  preached  repentance 

and  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  in 
order  that  men  might  understand  what  he  meant 
when  he  pointed  to  the  Lamb  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world. 

78,  79.  Jesus,  as  the  Sun  of  grace  and  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  is  here  compared  to  the  rising  sun 
illumining  our  path  and  guiding  our  bewildered 

footsteps  into  the  way  of  peace.  C.  B. The 

blessed  effects  of  the  dayspring  which  then  dawned 
from  on  high  were:  the  dispersion  of  ignorance, 
which  is  the  darkness  of  the  intellectual  world ; 
the  awakening  of  men  from  sin,  which  is  the  sleep 
of  the  soul ; and  the  direction  of  their  hearts  into 
“ the  way  of  peace ; ” that  is,  of  peace  with  God  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  peace  with  themselves  by  the 
answer  of  a conscience  cleansed  from  sin,  and  peace 
with  one  another  by  mutual  love.  Home. 

80.  And  the  child.  A concluding  para- 
graph, indicating,  in  strokes  full  of  grandeur,  the 
bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  Baptist ; and 
bringing  his  life  up  to  the  period  of  his  public  ap- 
pearance. 0. In  the  deserts — probably  “ the  wil- 

derness of  Judea”  whither  he  had  retired  early  in 
life,  in  the  NazarUe  spirit,  and  where,  free  from 
rabbinical  influences  and  alone  with  God,  his  spirit 
would  be  educated,  like  Moses  in  the  desert,  for  his 
future  high  vocation,  his  showing  unto  Israel — the 
presentation  of  himself  before  his  nation,  as  Mes- 
siah’s forerunner.  B. 


It  was  a time  of  transition,  universal  doubt,  un- 
certainty, and  expectation.  The  drama  of  ancient 
society  had  been  played  out;  a vast  empire  had 
risen  on  the  ruins  of  the  nationalities  that  had,  hith- 
erto, kept  men  apart,  and  its  triumphs  had  discredited 
the  local  gods,  to  whom  men  had  everywhere  looked 
for  protection.  A calm  had  followed  ages  of  uni- 
versal war  between  city  and  city,  and  state  and 
state,  and  had  revolutionized  life.  Corruption  and 
oppression  had  followed  In  the  wake  of  dominion, 
and  had  filled  the  world  with  vague  longings  for  a 
higher  morality,  and  the  hopes  of  a nobler  religion 
than  the  decayed  systems  around  them.  The  very 


triumph  of  one  power  over  all  others  had,  indeed, 
before  all  things  besides,  opened  the  way  for  the  new 
faith  of  Christ  The  isolation  of  hostile  races  had 
been  broken  down,  and  the  dim  but  magnificent 
conception  of  a brotherhood  of  men,  though,  as  yet, 
only  as  subjects  of  a universal  despotism,  had  risen 
in  the  mind  of  all  peoples.  The  highways  of  Rome 
invited  communication  with  all  lands ; her  govern- 
ment and  laws  guaranteed  order  and  safety,  wher- 
ever they  obtained ; but,  above  all,  she  had  pre- 
pared the  world  for  a religion  which  should  address 
all  humanity,  by  levelling  the  innumerable  barriers 
of  rival  nationality — with  their  jealousies  and  im- 
penetrable prejudices,  and  linking  all  races  into  a 
single  grand  federation,  with  common  sympathies, 
and  as  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  great  dominion. 
It  was  amid  such  a state  of  things,  when  the  fabric 
of  society  seemed  dissolving,  and  the  new  world 
had  not  yet  risen  from  the  chaos  of  the  old,  that 
John,  the  destined  herald  of  a new  moral  order, 
was  bom,  apparently,  in  Hebron. 

The  wilderness  to  which  John  withdrew  stretches, 
far  and  near,  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Judea, 
beginning  almost  at  Jerusalem,  and  reaching  away, 
under  different  names,  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
southern  desert,  as  its  distant  limits.  It  is  a dreary 
waste  of  rocky  valleys ; in  some  parts  Btem  and 
terrible— the  rocks  cleft  and  shattered  by  earth- 
quakes and  convulsions  into  rifts  and  gorges  some- 
times a thousand  feet  in  depth,  though  only  thirty 
or  forty  in  width  ; in  others,  stretching  out  in  bare 
chalk-hills  full  of  caves,  or  in  white,  flint-bound 
ridges,  and  winding,  muddy  wadys,  with  an  occa- 
sional reservoir,  hewn  in  the  hard  limestone,  to  sup- 
ply water  in  a country  destitute  of  springs.  The 
whole  district  is,  in  fact,  the  slope  of  the  midland 
chalk  and  limestone  hills,  from  their  highest  point 
of  nearly  three  thousand  feet,  near  Hebron,  to  one 
thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  at  the  valley  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Hebrews  fitly  call  it  Jeshimon 
— “ the  appalling  desolation  ” — for  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  a more  desolate  region.  On  the  north- 
ern side,  valleys  of  great  depth,  sinking  toward  the 
Dead  Sea,  almost  preclude  travelling  except  in  their 
troughs,  and  farther  south  the  country  is  absolute- 
ly impassable.  Huge  perpendicular  gorges,  of  from 
a thousand  to  fifteen  hundreed  feet  in  depth,  and  in 
some  places  nearly  a mile  in  width,  have  been  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  great  torrents,  rushing  in  winter 
over  the  precipices,  toward  the  Dead  Sea. 

At  what  age  he  retired  from  Hebron  to  this 
hermit  life  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ; but  his 
whole  later  bearing,  his  mode  of  life,  his  sad,  pas- 
sionate earnestness,  and  even  his  lofty  resolve  to 
come  forth  as  a prophet,  imply  a long  abode  in  the 
solemn  freedom  of  the  desert,  far  from  the  distract- 
ing and  enfeebling  tumult  of  life.  John  sought 
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the  wilderness  to  ponder  over  the  mysteries  of  the 
long-delayed  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  its  accomplishment.  Disdaining  self-indul- 
gent ease,  his  soul  kindled  under  the  influences  of 
home,  of  the  times,  and  of  religion,  into  a fervent 
enthusiasm,  which  formed  its  loftiest  conception  of 
life  in  asceticism  and  joyful  self-sacrifice.  Feeling 
the  pulses  of  the  spiritual  excitement  which  throbbed 
through  the  people  around  him:  pondering  their 
sufferings,  their  sins,  and  their  hopes,  John  gave 


himself  up,  though  bom  a priest,  to  the  higher 
mission  of  a prophet,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
reform  of  the  evils  he  so  deeply  deplored,  and  to 
the  revival  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  The 
struggles  of  soul,  in  all  natures  like  his,  were  un- 
speakably real,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  days 
and  nights  saw  him  pleading,  by  long  earnest  prayer, 
with  many  tears  and  sore  fasting,  that  God  in  his 
mercy  would,  at  last,  send  the  Messiah  to  his  peo- 
ple. G. 


Section  6.— The  Genealogies:  from  Abraham,  by  Matthew;  and  from 

Adam,  by  Luke. 

Matthew  i.  1-17.  Luxe  iii.  28-88. 

M.  1 The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham. 
2 Abraham  begat  Isaac;  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob ; and  Jacob  begat  Judas  and  his  bretli- 
8 ren ; and  Judas  begat  Phares  and  Zara  of  Thamar ; and  Phares  begat  Esrora ; and  Esrom 

4 begat  Aram  ; and  Aram  begat  Aminadab ; and  Aminadab  begat  Naasson  ; and  Naasson 

5 begat  Salmon ; and  Salmon  begat  Booz  of  Rachab  ; and  Booz  begat  Obed  of  Ruth ; and 

6 Obed  begat  Jesse ; and  Jesse  begat  David  the  king ; 

7 And  David  the  king  begat  Solomon  of  her  that  had  been  the  wife  of  Urias ; and  Solo- 

8 mon  begat  Roboam ; and  Roboam  begat  Abia ; and  Abia  begat  Asa ; and  Asa  begat 

9 Josaphat;  and  Josaphat  begat  Joram ; and  Joram  begat  Ozias;  and  Ozias  begat  Joa- 
10  tham;  and  Joatham  begat  Achaz;  and  Achaz  begat  Ezekias;  and  Ezekias  begat  Ma- 
ll nasses;  and  Manasses  begat  Amon  ; and  Amon  begat  Josias ; and  Josias  begat  Jechonias 

and  his  brethren,  about  the  time  they  were  carried  away  to  Babylon. 

12  And  after  they  were  brought  to  Babylon,  Jechonias  begat  Salathiel ; and  Salathiel 

13  begat  Zorobabel ; and  Zorobabel  begat  Abiud  ; and  Abiud  begat  Eliakim ; and  Eliakim 

14  begat  Azor ; and  Azor  begat  Sadoc  ; and  Sadoc  begat  Achira  ; and  Achim  begat  Eliud  ; 
15, 16  and  Eliud  begat  Eleazar ; and  Eleazor  begat  Matthau  ; and  Matthan  begat  Jacob ; and 

Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ. 
17  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  generations ; and  from 
David  until  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  are  fourteen  generations;  and  from  the 
carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ  are  fourteen  generations. 

L.  23  And  Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  (as  was  supposed)  the 

24  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Heli,  which  was  the  son  of  Matthat,  which  was  the 
son  of  Levi,  which  was  the  son  of  Melchi,  which  was  the  son  of  Janna,  which  was  the  son 

25  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  was  the  son  of  Amos,  which  was  the 

26  son  of  Naum,  which  was  the  son  of  Esli,  which  was  the  son  of  Nagge,  which  was  the  son 
of  Maath,  which  was  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  was  the  son  of  Semei,  which  was  the 

27  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Juda,  which  was  the  son  of  Joanna,  which  was  the 
son  of  Rhesa,  which  was  the  son  of  Zerobabel,  which  was  the  son  of  Salathiel,  which  was 

28  the  son  of  Neri,  which  was  the  son  of  Melchi,  which  was  the  son  of  Addi,  which  was  the 

29  son  of  Cosam,  which  was  the  son  of  Elmodara,  which  was  the  son  of  Er,  which  was  the 
son  of  Jose,  which  was  the  son  of  Eliezer,  which  was  the  son  of  Jorim,  which  was  the  son 

80  of  Matthat,  which  wras  the  son  of  Levi,  which  was  the  son  of  Simeon,  which  was  the  son 
of  Juda,  which  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Jonan,  which  was  the  son  of 

81  Eliakim,  which  was  the  son  of  Melea,  which  was  the  son  of  Menan,  which  was  the  son  of 
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82  M&tt&tha,  which  was  the  son  of  Nathan,  which  was  the  son  of  David,  which  was  the  son 
of  Jesse,  which  was  the  son  of  Obed,  which  was  the  son  of  Booz,  which  was  the  son  of 

83  Salmon,  which  was  the  son  of  Naasson,  which  was  the  son  of  Aminadab,  which  was  the 
son  of  Aram,  which  was  the  son  of  Esrorn,  which  was  the  son  of  Pharez,  which  was  the 

34  son  of  Juda,  which  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  which  was  the  son  of  Isaac,  which  was  the  son 

85  of  Abraham,  which  was  the  son  of  Thara,  which  was  the  son  of  Nachor,  which  was  the 
son  of  Saruch,  which  was  the  son  of  Ragan,  which  was  the  son  of  Phalec,  which  was  the 

86  son  of  Heber,  which  was  the  son  of  Sala,  which  was  the  son  of  Cainan,  which  was  the  son 
of  Arphaxad,  which  was  the  son  of  Sem,  which  was  the  son  of  No©,  whicn  was  the  son 

87  of  Lamech,  which  was  the  son  of  Mathusala,  which  was  the  son  of  Enoch,  which  was  the 
38  son  of  Jared,  which  was  the  son  of  Maleleel,  which  was  the  son  of  Cainan,  which  was  the 

son  of  Enos,  which  was  the  son  of  Seth,  which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son 
of  God. 


Up  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  no  personal  trait  of  the  promised  Redeemer  is  found.  Hope  was  centred 
in  a narrower  circle  at  each  great  crisis  in  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind — in  a race,  in  a nation,  in  a 
tribe.  For  the  first  time,  the  work  of  Moses  furnished  occasion  to  a special  portraiture  of  Messiah's  office. 
He  was  to  be  the  mediator  of  a new  Law.  To  establish  an  abiding  covenant  between  God  and  man  was 
declared  to  be  the  substance  of  his  work.  The  Law  alone  was  unable  to  train  the  Jews  to  their  appointed 
work.  A kingdom  was  established,  and  with  it  a new  conception  of  Messiah  was  added.  The  king,  who 
gave  unity  and  security  to  the  nation,  was  but  a type  of  the  Son  of  David,  whose  kingdom  should  extend  in 
eternal  blessings  over  ail  the  world.  The  earthly  sovereignty  of  the  line  of  David  fell.  The  chosen  people 
passed  into  captivity,  and  under  the  pressure  of  national  disaster  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  prophets  to 
see  in  their  promised  Messiah  “ the  Son  of  Man,”  who  should  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  those 
whom  he  came  to  save  as  well  as  to  govern.  Thus  the  central  belief,  in  virtue  of  which  Judaism  lived, 
was  providentially  shaped  in  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  Nothing  was  lost  as  the 
conception  of  the  Redeemer  was  gradually  completed.  Each  period  added  something  which  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  fulness  of  the  conception.  And  so  at  last  the  Lawgiver,  the  King,  the  Prophet,  the  Priest, 
the  Man,  are  all  included  in  the  Christ  whom  the  gospels  present  to  us.  B.  F.  W. 


Thk  object  of  both  genealogies  of  Jesus  in  the 
gospels  is  to  show  that,  according  to  the  flesh,  the 
holy  child  was  lineally  descended  from  King  David. 
This  fact  was  often  asserted  in  our  Lord’s  lifetime, 
and  never  denied  by  the  Jews,  as  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  done  had  it  been  in  their  power. 
The  fact  that  the  descent  of  Jesu9  from  David  could 
be  established  by  registers,  and  the  presence  of  two 
such  minute  pedigrees  as  those  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  evince  that  the  Jews  were,  up  to  this  time, 
still  careful  in  the  registration  of  family  descents. 
The  division  of  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  into  tribes, 
and  the  allotment  to  each  tribe,  and  to  every  family 
in  each  tribe,  of  its  distinct  portion  of  territory,  as 
an  iualicnablc  possession,  rendered  it  indispensable 
that  genealogical  tables  should  be  preserved.  That 
such  registers  existed  to  even  a later  date  is  shown 
by  Josephus,  who  declared  that  he  traced  his  own 
descent  in  the  tribe  of  Levi  by  public  registers ; and 
he  expressly  informs  that,  however  dispersed  and 
dispossessed  his  nation  were,  they  never  failed  to 
have  exact  genealogical  tables  prepared  from  the 
authentic  documents  which  were  kept  at  Jerusalem ; 


and  that,  in  all  their  sufferings,  they  were  particu- 
larly careful  to  preserve  these  tables,  which  were 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  Since,  however,  the 
period  of  their  destruction  as  a nation  by  the  Ro- 
mans, all  their  tables  of  descent  seem  to  be  lost,  and 
now  they  are  utterly  unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of 
any  one  Israelite  who  might  lay  claim  to  be  their 
promised  and  still  expected  Messiah.  K. 

The  genealogies  coincide  until  David,  when  Mat- 
thew takes  the  reigning  line,  whereas  Luke  takes 
the  younger  and  inferior  line  by  David's  son  Nathan. 
They  concur,  indeed,  in  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  but  then  diverge  again, 
and  even  at  the  close  the  difference  is  maintained  ; 
for  Matthew  makes  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  where- 
as Luke  represents  him  as  the  son  of  Heli,  or  Eli. 
He  could  not  have  been  naturally  the  son  of  both 
these  persons;  and  the  essential  difference  in  the 
two  lines  of  descent  allows  no  satisfactory  solution 
in  the  idea  that  Jacob  and  Heli  are  different  names 
for  the  same  person.  They  arc  obviously  two  dif- 
ferent genealogies  from  the  common  ancestor,  David. 
This  being  the  case,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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the  genealogy  of  Matthew  is  that  of  Joseph,  and  the 
one  of  Luke  that  of  Mary — the  former  being  the 
legal  and  the  latter  the  real  genealogy  of  Jesus.  L. 

Matthew  was  writing  for  the  Jews,  and  tracing 

his  legal  descent  from  David,  which  legal  descent 
was  always  reckoned  in  the  male  line,  and  was, 
therefore,  properly  traced  through  the  husband  of 
his  mother.  Luke,  composing  his  gospel  for  the 
use  of  the  Gentiles,  and  intending  to  prove  that 
Christ  was  the  seed  of  the  woman,  necessarily  reck- 
ons by  the  line  of  his  mother,  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
ileli.  But  it  was  never  usual  with  the  Jews  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  females  in  their  genealogies  ; on 
this  account,  Mary  is  not  mentioned  here  by  Luke, 
but  is  only  intimated  or  included,  when  the  line  is 

commenced  from  her  father,  Heli.  J.  L. Indeed, 

Luke  seems  to  have  indicated  his  meaning  as  clearly 
as  could  be,  consistently  with  the  absence  of  a wom- 
an's name  in  a pedigree,  by  distinguishing  the  real 
from  the  legal  genealogy  in  a parenthetical  remark, 


“Jesus  being  (as  was  reputed)  the  son  of  Joseph 
(but  in  reality)  the  son  of  Heli,”  or  his  grandson  by 
the  mother's  side ; for  so  the  ellipsis  should  be  sup- 
plied. Furthermore,  Mary  is  always  called  by  the 
Jews  “the  daughter  of  Heli.”  The  conclusion, 
then,  is,  that  Jesus  was,  in  the  most  perfect  sense, 
a descendant  of  David,  not  only  by  law  in  the 
royal  line  of  kings  through  his  reputed  father, 
but  by  direct  personal  descent  through  his  moth- 
er. L. 

L.  38.  Which  was  the  son  of  Adam. 

Matthew  had  contented  himself  with  showing  Jesus 
to  be  the  son  of  Abraham,  from  whom  the  Scriptures 
had  taught  the  Jews  to  expect  that  the  Messiah 
would  spring.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  traces  this 
lineage  up  to  Adam ; and  thus  signifies,  among  other 
important  truths,  that  he  is  the  seed  of  the  woman 
promised  to  our  first  parents  os  the  common  Saviour 
of  them  and  of  all  their  posterity,  without  distinction 
of  Greek  or  Jew,  bond  or  free.  Townson. 


Chronological  Outline  from  B.C.ito  A . D.  80,  including  the  Leading  Events  of  our  Saviour's  lift. 


b.  c. 

Jodw. 

Gallic*. 

N.  E,  PklMtlne. 

Rome. 

4 

Nativity. 

Death  of  Herod. 
Akchelaus,  Rthnarch  of 
Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumea. 

Hkbod  A imp  as,  Tetrareh 
of  Perea  and  Galilee. 

Hero®  Philip,  Tetrareh 
of  Batania,  Iturea, 
Trachonitis,  etc. 

Augustus  Cesar. 

A.D. 

6 

Archelaus  banished,  and 
Judea  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Syria. 

First  Roman  Procurator. 

8 

April  9 

Jesus  at  the  Passover  (12 
years). 

14 

Augustus  dies. 

Tiberius,  emperor. 

26 

Pontius  Pilate,  sixth 
Procurator. 

27 

April  9 

Baptism,  Temptation. 

First  Passover. 

28 

March  29 

Second  Passover  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

First  circuit  in  Galileei 

Apostles  chosen. 

Seoond  circuit 

« 

20 

April  16 

Oct  11 
Dec.  12 

Third  Passover — not  at 
Jerusalem. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

Feast  of  Dedication. 

Third  circuit 

Circuit  in  Perea. 

Transfiguration. 

80 

April  5 
April  6 
April  8 
May  17 
May  27 

Passover. 

Crucifixion. 

Resurrection. 

Ascension. 

Pentecost 
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Section  0. — The  Birth  at  Bethlehem. 

Matthew  i 1S-25.  Luke  iL  1-7. 

V;  18  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise : When  as  his  mother  Mary  was  es- 
poused to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 

19  Ghost.  Then  Joseph  her  husband,  being  a just  man,  and  not  willing  to  make  her  a 

20  public  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.  But  while  he  thought  on  these 
things,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a dream,  saying,  Joseph, 
thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife : for  that  which  is  oon- 

21  ceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a son,  and  thou  shalt 

22  call  his  name  Jesus  : for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.  Now  all  this  was 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying, 

23  Behold,  a virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a son,  and  they  shall  call  his 
name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us. 

24  Then  Joseph,  being  raised  from  sleep,  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  bidden  him, 

25  and  took  unto  him  his  wife : and  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  firstborn 
son : and  he  called  his  name  Jesus. 

L.  1 And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a decree  from  Cassar  Augus- 
2 tus,  that  all  the  world  should  be  taxed.  (And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyre- 
8 nius  was  governor  of  Syria.)  And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city. 

4 And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea, 
unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem,  (because  he  was  of  the  house  and 
6 lineage  of  David,)  to  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child. 

6 And  so  it  was,  that  while  they  were  there,  the  days  were  accomplished  that  she 

7 should  be  delivered.  And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him  in 
swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a manger,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in 
the  inn. 


The  birth  of  Christ  most  aptly  introduces  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  his  life,  and  both  his  birth 
and  life  as  aptly  represent  the  spiritual  fortunes  of  his  gospel  as  a great  salvation  for  the  world.  And 
the  reason  why  Jesus  cannot  find  room  for  his  gospel  is  closely  analogous  to  that  which  he  encountered 
in  his  birth,  viz.,  that  men’s  hearts  are  preoccupied ; they  are  filled  to  the  full  with  their  own  objects 
already.  It  is  now  as  then  and  then  as  now ; the  selfishness  and  self-accommodation,  the  want  of  right 
sensibility,  the  crowding,  eager  state  of  men,  in  a world  too  small  for  their  ambition— all  these  pre- 
occupy the  inn  of  their  affections,  leaving  only  the  stable  or  some  by-place  in  their  hearts,  as  little  wor- 
thy of  his  occupancy  and  the  glorious  errand  on  which  he  comes. 

And  a main  part  of  the  difficulty  is,  that  Christ  is  a grace  too  great  for  men’s  thoughts,  and  of  course 
too  great  for  their  faith — the  Eternal  Word  of  God  robed  in  flesh,  the  humanly  manifested  love  and  feel- 
ing of  God,  a free  justification  for  the  greatest  of  sinners  and  for  all  sin,  a power  of  victory  in  the  soul 
that  raises  it  above  temptation,  supports  it  in  peace,  and  makes  obedience  itself  its  liberty.  Such  a 
Christ  of  salvation  fully  received,  embraced  in  the  plenitude  of  his  gifts — what  fires  would  he  kindle, 
what  tongues  of  eloquence  loosen,  what  heroic  witnessings  inspire ! 

Is  it  not  true  that  Christ  our  Master  should  begin  to  be  fitly  represented  by  his  people— received  in 
his  true  grandeur  and  fulness  as  the  Lord  of  Life,  and  Saviour  of  mankind ; able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most; a grace  all  victorious;  light,  peace,  liberty,  and  power;  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification, 
and  redemption  ? Be  it  ours  then  so  to  make  room  for  him,  even  according  to  the  greatness  of  hit 
power.  H.  B. 
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18.  Before  they  came  together*  Though 
betrothal  was  virtually  marriage,  and  could  only  be 
broken  off  by  a formal  “ bill  of  divorcement,”  the 
betrothed  did  not  at  once  go  to  her  husband’s  house. 
To  give  her  time  for  preparation,  and  to  soften  the 
pain  of  parting  from  her  friends,  an  interval  elapsed 
before  the  final  ceremony;  it  might  be  so  many 

weeks,  or  months,  or  even  a whole  year.  G. 

19*  Her  husband.  Between  the  betrothal,  or 
formal  agreement  to  marry,  and  the  actual  mar- 
riage, the  parties  became,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 

man  and  wife,  and  were  so  spoken  of.  K. 20. 

Son  of  David*  These  words  would  recall  Jo- 
seph’s mind  to  the  promised  seed,  the  expectation 
of  the  families  of  the  lineage  of  David,  and  at  onoe 
stamp  the  message  as  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah. 

21.  From  their  sins*  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  early  part  of  the  evangelic  history,  in  the 
midst  of  prodigies,  and  the  disturbance  of  thrones 
by  the  supposed  temporal  King  of  the  Jews,  we 
have  so  clear  an  indication  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  office  of  Christ.  One  circumstance  of  this 
kind  outweighs  a thousand  cavils  against  the  his- 
toric reality  of  the  narrative.  It  bears  the  internal 
impress  of  a message  from  God,  treasured  up  and 

related  in  its  original  formal  terms.  A. The 

three  names  of  our  Saviour — Christ,  “ the  anointed 
high  priest ; ” Immanuel,  “ God  with  us ; ” and  Jesus, 
“he  that  saves ’’—embody  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  that  he  makes  atonement  for  the  past, 
is  our  companion  in  the  present,  and  so  delivers  us 
from  the  power  of  sin  now,  and  its  penalty  here- 
after. L.  A. This  is  the  name  which  we  engrave 

in  our  hearts,  and  write  upon  our  foreheads,  and 
pronounce  with  our  most  harmonious  accents,  and 
rest  our  faith  upon,  and  place  our  hopes  in,  and 
love  with  the  overflowings  of  charity,  joy,  and  ado- 
ration. J.  T. 

24*  If  his  own  dream  was  to  be  believed  (of 
which  he  was  able  to  judge),  still  more  was  Mary’s 
vision  credible.  The  one  confirmed  and  authenti- 
cated the  other.  The  usual  time  for  taking  her 
home  had  already  come;  and  he  delayed  not  to 
afford  her  the  protection  which  the  formal  comple- 
tion of  his  marriage  with  her  would  supply.  Hence, 
Jesus  came  to  be  formally  recognized  as  the  son  of 
Joseph ; and  his  early  years  rested  under  the  shield 
o*  a poor  man’s  honor,  until  the  time  came  for  him 
to  assert  the  claims  of  his  heavenly  parentage.  K. 

L.  1*  Taxed*  This  taxing  was  an  enrolment, 
or  account  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  estates,  and 
was  ordered  by  Providence  to  verify  the  truth  of 

ancient  prophecies.  D. The  taxing  is  mentioned 

by  Luke,  not  only  to  mark  the  time  of  Christ’s 
birth,  but  to  prove  that  he  was  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
and  that  his  parents  were  at  that  time  known  to  be 


branches  of  the  royal  family  of  David.  M. Per- 

haps the  best  explanation  is,  that  the  design  of  Au- 
gustus was  first  fully  executed  when  Cyrenius  was 
governor,  though  the  decree  went  forth  and  the  en- 
rolment commenced  ten  years  earlier.  There  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  an  enrolment  was 
actually  set  on  foot  shortly  before  the  death  of 
Herod.  G.  R. 

2*  Though  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary  was 
at  Nazareth,  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  had  declared 
that  the  Christ  should  be  bom  at  Bethlehem,  the 
native  place  of  his  royal  father  David  ; and  this  was 
accomplished  by  the  agency  of  the  Roman  emperor. 

S. Augustus  had  ordered  a general  census  of  the 

Roman  Empire,  partly  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of 
its  resources,  and  partly  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
As  Judea  was  then  a dependency  of  the  empire, 
and  Augustus  probably  intended  to  reduce  it  em 
tirely  to  the  state  of  a Roman  province,  he  wished 
to  secure  similar  statistics  of  that  country,  and  or. 
dered  King  Herod  to  take  the  census.  In  perform* 
ing  this  duty,  Herod  followed  the  Jewish  usage, 
viz.,  a division  by  tribes.  Joseph  and  Mary  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  David,  and  therefore  had  to 
repair  to  Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  that  tribe.  N. 

4*  The  town  of  Bethlehem  is  six  miles  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  main 
road  to  Hebron.  A thousand  years  before  it  gave 
the  world  the  thorn-crowned  King — the  King  of  the 
realm  of  truth,  it  bestowed  upon  the  house  of  Israel 
its  royal  psalmist  and  divine  hero.  Both  David 

and  Christ  sprung  from  Bethlehem.  Tisch. It 

was  the  scene  of  the  events  so  touchingly  related  in 
the  book  of  Ruth.  It  was  here  that  the  good  Boaz 
abode ; and  here  the  foreign  damsel — destined  to 
become  the  foremother  of  David  and  of  Jesus — 
gleaned  his  field.  Still  earlier,  it  was  here  that  the 
beloved  wife  for  whom  Jacob  had  served  fourteen 
years  was  taken  away  from  him.  Rachel,  Naomi, 
Ruth,  Mary : a cluster  of  lovely  names  connected  with 
Bethlehem,  in  incidents  on  which  the  heart  loves  to 
dwell.  K. The  little  town  has  an  imposing  as- 

pect and  a commanding  site.  It  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a narrow  ridge,  which  projects  eastward  from 
the  central  mountain-chain  of  Judah,  and  breaks 
down  abruptly  into  deep  valleys  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south.  The  steep  slopes  beneath  the  village 
are  carefully  terraced ; and  the  terraces — clothed 
with  olives,  vines,  and  fig-trees — sweep  In  graceful 
curves  round  the  ridge,  regular  as  stairs.  Below 
these  slopes,  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  are  fields 
whose  fertility  gave  the  place  its  name,  “ House  of 

Bread.”  J.  L.  P. Bethlehem  stands  nearly  three 

hundred  feet  higher  than  Jerusalem.  It  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  great  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  (or  Judea),  which  lies  (ten  miles  in 
breadth)  along  the  west  flank  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
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Bethlehem. 


this  direction  fertile  valleys  arc  seen  for  only  a few 
miles,  after  which  is  a billowy  waste  of  rocky 
ridges,  their  general  level  declining  rapidly  toward 
the  deep,  steaming  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Be- 
yond the  sea  the  blue  masses  of  Moab  appear.  . . . 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  attractive  as  Bethlehem 
is  to  us — mainly  as  the  Saviour’s  birthplace — it  ap- 
pears never  to  have  had  any  special  attraction  for 
the  Saviour  himself.  Wc  never  find  him  visiting  it 
from  Jerusalem.  N.  C.  B. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  scenes  of  the  most 
wondrous  events  in  gospel  history  were  never  even 
incidentally  alluded  to  by  the  sacred  writers  after 
the  events  themselves  had  transpired.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  and  its  lesson  most  instructive.  It  was 
not  until  the  first  deep  and  holy  impressions  of 
heavenly  doctrines  began  to  be  obliterated,  until 
began  to  usurp  its  former  ascendency  over 
•pii'it,  that  holy  places  were  diligently  sought  out, 
and  fitted  up  as  shrines  for  a mistaken  devotion. 
J.  L.  P. Alike  in  sacred  topography  and  in  sa- 

cred history,  there  is  a wide,  free  atmosphere  of 
truth  above,  a firm  ground  of  reality  beneath,  which 
no  doubts  or  controversies  concerning  this  or  that 
particular  spot,  this  or  that  particular  opinion  or 
sect,  can  affect  or  disturb.  We  have  still  [Bethle- 
hem and  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,]  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee:  the  sky,  the  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  fields,  which  suggested  the  Parables — the 
holy  hills,  which  cannot  be  moved,  but  stand  fast 
forever.  A.  P.  S. Great  natural  objects  in  Pales- 

tine— the  knowledge  of  which  helps  to  confirm  onr 
faith,  and  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures — are  capable 
8 


of  being  identified ; but  minute  objects  which  would 
be  almost  certain,  if  known,  to  be  abused  to  pur- 
poses of  superstition,  are  left  undiscoverable.  God 
would  cut  us  off  from  temptations  to  superstition. 
Moreover,  he  would  prevent  us  from  localizing  a 
religion  which  was  designed  to  be  universal,  from 
attaching  that  kind  and  measure  of  interest  to 
places  which  can  only  properly  belong  to  the  facts 
of  which  those  places  were  the  scene.  A.  Thom- 
son. 

7*  In  the  rude  limestone  grotto  attached  to  the 
inn  os  a stable,  among  the  hay  and  straw  spread  for 
the  food  and  rest  of  the  cattle,  weary  with  their 
day’s  journey,  far  from  home,  in  the  midst  of  stran- 
gers— in  circumstances  so  devoid  of  all  earthly 
comfort  or  splendor  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a humbler  nativity  — Christ  was  born.  And  the 
gospels,  always  truthful  and  bearing  on  every  page 
that  simplicity  which  is  the  stamp  of  honest  narra- 
tive, indicate  this  fact  without  comment.  There  is 
in  them  nothing  of  the  exuberance  of  marvel,  and 
mystery,  and  miracle,  which  appears  alike  in  the 
Jewish  imaginations  about  their  coming  Messiah 
and  in  the  apocryphal  narratives  about  the  infant 
Christ.  There  is  no  more  decisive  criterion  of  their 
absolute  credibility  as  simple  histories,  than  the 
marked  and  violent  contrast  which  they  offer  to  all 
the  spurious  gospels  of  the  early  centuries,  and  all 
the  imaginative  legends  which  have  clustered  about 

them.  F. By  the  manner  of  his  entrance  into 

this  world,  Christ  hath  dignified  the  estate  of  in- 
fancy, and  hallowed  the  bond  which  binds  tha 
mother  to  her  new-born  child.  The  grave,  we  say, 
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has  been  hallowed — has  not  the  cradle  also— by 
Christ’s  having  lain  in  it  ? H. 

Our  common  era  begins  in  any  case  more  than 
four  years  too  lale  ; that  is,  from  four  to  five  years, 
at  the  least,  after  the  actual  birth  of  Christ  This 
era  was  first  used  in  historical  works  by  the  Vener- 
able Bede,  early  in  the  eighth  century,  and  was  not 
long  after  introduced  in  public  transactions  by  the 
Frank  kings  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  R. 

The  throne  of  the  Caesars,  the  throne  of  mere 
human  authority  and  power,  has  perished.  That 
name,  at  which  nations  trembled,  carries  no  power 
over  the  spirits  of  men.  But  the  empire  of  Jesus, 
the  empire  of  pure,  undying,  self-sacrificing  love, 
will  never  perish  ; its  sway  over  the  conscience  and 
hearts  of  men,  as  the  world  grows  older,  becomes 
ever  wider  and  stronger.  He  has  exalted  the  spirit- 
ual above  the  material ; the  empire  of  love  above 
the  empire  of  power.  H. That  Child  of  Bethle- 

hem, becoming  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  the 
companion  of  fishermen,  having  in  his  poverty  44  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,”  and  publishing  his  gospel 
of  self-denial  to  illiterate  men,  and  feeble  women 
and  children,  proves  himself  mightier  than  all  em- 
pires and  all  philosophers,  and,  by  a society  whose 
character  and  weapons  are  not  carnal  but  spirit- 
ual, overturns  the  defences  of  human  depravity, 
pulls  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  and  marches 
irresistibly  to  universal  and  blessed  conquest 
N.  C.  B. 


The  Progress  of  the  World — the  secular,  scientific, 
and  governmental  development  which  mankind  has 
realized  since  his  era — bears  witness  to  the  celestial 
origin,  the  divine  character,  power,  and  mission,  of 
the  Lord  whom  the  Gospels  present  to  us.  The  courses 
of  human  history  have  been  changed  ; the  level  of 
moral  and  spiritual  life  throughout  Christendom 
has  been  lifted  ; society  has  had  more  of  courtesy, 
chivalry,  liberty  in  it,  in  the  last  eighteen  centuries, 
than  had  ever  been  seen  or  dreamed  of  before.  It 
goes  forward  now,  with  measurable  and  irresistible 
motion,  instead  of  whirling  round  and  round,  as 
before  Christ  it  did,  in  a grand  but  dreary  Sahara 
dance.  It  is  hopeful,  as  it  was  not  Its  expectation 
surpasses  now  its  recollection.  Its  golden  age  is 
not  chronicled  in  the  Past,  but  prophesied  in  the 
Future.  Philanthropies  arc  now  organized,  and  en- 
list wide  enthusiasm,  of  which  Athens,  with  all  her 
intellectual  vivaeity  and  her  aesthetic  training,  never 
thought  Popular  education,  the  Bacredness  of  the 
family,  the  social  and  civil  obligations  of  men,  the 
elevation  of  woman,  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
poor,  all  useful  and  elevating  knowledges,  inven- 
tions, and  moral  ideas— in  all,  the  race  has  made 
such  progress  in  the  course  of  these  centuries  as 
never  was  imagined  or  foreshadowed  until  Christ 
Justly  does  Christendom  reckon  from  his  birth  its 
years  and  centuries ; for  from  him,  and  him  alone, 
has  proceeded  that  new  and  superior  influence 
which  Christendom  exhibits.  R.  S.  S. 


Section  7.— The  Watching  Shepherds. 

Lun  ii.  8-20. 

8 And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping  watch 

9 over  their  flock  by  night.  And  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the 

10  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them ; and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  I bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 

11  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a Saviour, 

12  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  he  a sign  unto  you;  Ye  shall  find  the  babe 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a manger. 

18  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 

14  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away  from  them  into  heaven,  the  shep- 
herds said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing 

18  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto  us.  And  they  came 

17  with  haste,  and  found  Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a manger.  And  when 
they  had  seen  it , they  made  known  abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  them  concern- 

18  ing  this  child.  And  all  they  that  heard  it , wondered  at  those  things  which  were  told 

tl9:tbeui  by  -the  ahepherds.  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her 
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20  heart.  And  the  shepherds  retained}  glorifying  and  praising  God  for  all  the  things 
that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  as  it  was  told  unto  them. 


The  foundations  of  the  first  creation  were  laid  with  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  sons  of  God  sang  together. 
The  foundations  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  are  here  laid,  and  all  is  gladness  again.  The 
angels  celebrate  his  praise : devout  shepherds,  hardly  catching  the  meaning  of  the  strain,  repeat  the  song. 
This  joy  may  soon  be  hushed  in  tears,  but  its  final  issue  will  certainly  be  glorious ; and,  therefore,  though 
the  angels  come  to  announce  the  advent  of  an  infinitely  holy  Being  to  a world  that  was  ruined  and  fallen, 
they  come  “ singing  1 Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men.7  ” J.  A. 

We  bend  over  this  infant  in  that  manger  at  Bethlehem,  and  strange  scenes  in  his  after-life  rise  upon 
our  memory.  Those  little,  tender  feet  are  yet  to  tread  upon  the  roughened  waters  of  a stormy  lake,  as 
men  tread  the  solid  earth.  At  the  touch  of  that  little,  feeble  hand,  the  blind  eye  is  to  open,  and  the  tied 
tongue  to  be  unloosed,  and  diseases  of  all  kinds  to  flee  away.  That  voice,  whose  gentle  breathings  in  lus 
infant  slumbers  can  scarce  be  heard,  is  to  speak  to  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  they  shall  obey  it ; is  to 
summon  the  dead  from  the  sepulchre,  and  they  shall  come  forth.  Who,  then,  and  what  was  he,  whose 
birth  the  angels  celebrated  in  such  high  strains  ? None  other  than  he  of  whom  Isaiah,  anticipating  the 
angels,  had  declared : “ Unto  us  a Child  is  born,  unto  us  a Son  is  given ; and  the  government  shall  be 
upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  Tho  everlasting 
Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.”  It  was  He,  the  Word,  who  was  from  the  beginning  with  God  and  who  was 
God,  who  was  thus  made  flesh  and  came  to  dwell  among  us.  This  is,  in  truth,  the  central  fact  or  doctrine 
#f  our  religion,  the  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  one  great  miracle  of  divine,  everlasting  love.  H. 


8m  In  all  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  noth- 
ing is  more  beautiful,  nor  in  more  perfect  unison 
with  the  future  character  of  the  religion,  than  the 
first  revelation  of  its  benign  principles  by  voices  from 

heaven  to  the  lowly  shepherds.  H.  M. That  the 

visitation  might  be  answerable  to  the  homeliness  of 
the  place,  attendants,  provision,  who  shall  come  to 
congratulate  his  birth  but  poor  shepherds?  The 
kings  of  the  earth  rest  at  home,  and  have  no  sum- 
mons to  attend  him  by  whom  they  reign.  Unto  ob- 
scure men  doth  God  manifest  the  light  of  his  Son 
by  glorious  angels.  Bp.  H. 

Tlie  glory  of  the  Lord.  The  celestial  splen- 
dor round  about  God — the  Shechinah  of  the  Rabbis. 
The  expression  is  used  of  the  heavenly  splendor  re- 
vealed to  Stephen,  of  tho  overpowering  light  that 
will  surround  Christ  at  his  second  coming  (2  Thess. 
1 : 9),  of  the  radiant  splendor  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  21  : 11,  23).  This  latter  verse  may  be  fitly 
quoted  in  connection  with  the  vision  seen  by  the 
shepherds — “ And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun, 
neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it ; for  the  glory  of 
God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  there- 
of” G. 9,  10.  Tho  same  evangelist  that  tells 

us  that  the  mid-day  sun  was  darkened  during  the 
last  hours  of  the  Redeemer’s  earthly  life,  tells  us 
also  that  in  his  first  hours  the  night  was  turned  into 
more  than  day;  and  that  heavenly  glories  shone 
forth,  not  unwitnessed,  while  angels  announce  to 
shepherd-watchers  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  Bethle- 
hem the  tidings  of  groat  joy.  E. 


11.  Mary  had  been  told  that  her  child  was  to 
bo  called  Jesus,  that  he  was  to  be  great,  to  be  son 
of  the  Highest,  the  heir  to  his  father  David’s  throne, 
the  head  of  an  everlasting  monarchy.  Joseph  had 
been  told  that  he  was  to  call  the  child  born  of  Mary, 
Jesus,  for  he  was  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins 
— a simpler  and  less  Jewish  description  of  his  office. 
The  angel  speaks  of  him  to  these  shepherds  in  still 
broader  and  sublimcr  terms.  Unto  them  and  unto 
all  people  this  child  was  to  be  born,  and  unto  them 
and  unto  all  he  was  to  be  ft  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord, 
the  only  in'stancc  in  which  tho  double  epithet,  Christ 
the  Lord,  is  given  in  this  form  to  him.  A universal, 

a divine  Messiahship  was  to  be  his.  H. Christ 

the  Lord.  This  is  the  only  place  where  these 
words  come  together ; and  I see  no  way  of  under- 
standing this  “ Lord  ” but  as  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  Jehovah.  A. 12.  The  sign  was  to  con- 

sist solely  in  the  overpowering  contrast  between  the 
things  just  said  of  him  and  the  lowly  condition  in 
which  they  would  find  him — “Him  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting,  ‘ye 
shall  find  a Babe,’  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain,  4 wrapt  in  swaddling  bands,’  the 
‘Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord,’  lying  in  a manger!” 
Thus  early  were  these  amazing  contrasts  held  forth. 

14.  Brief  but  transporting  hymn — not  only  in 
articulate  human  speech,  for  our  behoof,  but  in 
tunable  measure,  in  the  form  of  a Hebrew  parallel- 
ism of  two  complete  clauses,  nnd  a third  one  only 
amplifying  the  second,  and  so  without  a connecting 
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“and.”  The  “glory  to  God”  which  the  new-born 
“ Saviour  ” was  to  bring,  is  the  first  note  of  this 
sublime  hymn : to  this  answers,  in  the  second  clause, 
44 the  peace  on  earth”  of  which  he  was  to  be  44 the 
Prince  ” (Is.  9:6);  while  quick  follows  the  glad 

echo  of  this  note,  M Good-icill  to  men  .”  B. God 

is  praised  in  heaven,  by  the  angels,  on  account  of 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah;  and 
peace,  with  all  its  joys,  has  be- 
gun its  reign  on  earth,  among 
men  who  enjoy  the  favor  of  God. 

Meyer. 

As  that  babe  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem,  this  world  lay  around 
him  in  silence,  in  darkness,  in 
ignorant  unconcern.  But  all 
heaven  was  moved;  for,  large 
as  that  company  of  angels  was 
which  the  shepherds  saw,  what 
were  they  to  the  thousands  that 
encircle  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal ! And  the  song  of  praise 
the  shepherds  heard,  what  was 
it  to  the  voice,  as  of  many  waters,  which  rose  tri- 
umphant around  that  throne!  If  there  be  in- 
deed a world  of  spirits,  and  in  that  world  Christ 
fills  the  place  our  faith  attributes  to  him ; if  in 
that  world  there  be  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels;  if  the  great  design  of  our  Lord’s  visit  to 
this  earth  was  to  redeem  our  sinful  race  to  God, 
and  unite  us  with  the  unfallen  members  of  his 
great  family,  then  it  was  not  unnatural  that  those 
who  had  worshipped  around  his  throne  should 
bend  in  wonder  over  his  cradle,  stand  by  his  side  in 
his  deep  agony,  roll  away  the  stone  rejoicing  from 
his  sepulchre,  and  attend  him  as  the  everlasting  doors 
were  lifted  up,  when,  triumphant  over  death  and 
hell,  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  eternal  throne.  H. 
Thus  introducing  the  friend  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind with  declarations  of  universal  peace  and  good- 
will, the  angels  only  speak  the  constant  language  of 
Scripture  in  describing  the  Messiah.  They  speak  of 
him  in  a manner  in  which  he  loves  to  speak  of  him- 
self, in  which  the  prophets  spake  of  him  before  and 

the  apostles  after  him.  P. The  life  of  the  Lord 

Jesus  Christ  upon  the  earth  was  the  working  out 
and  development  of  the  song  of  the  angels.  It  was 
“ Glory  to  God  ” illustrated  in  his  obedience,  in  his 
personal  sacrifice,  in  his  prayers  and  teachings,  in 
his  consecration  and  death.  It  was  44  peace  ” in  all 
the  utterance  of  his  lips ; peace  beaming  from  his 
'gentle  eye ; peace  spoken  by  daily  acts ; peace  in 
his  bearing  humbly  and  patiently  the  bufferings 
and  strokes  and  insults  and  injuries  that  were 
put  upon  him.  It  was  “good-will  to  man;”  for 
every  thought,  word,  and  act  of  that  blessed  life 
was  the  translation  of  God’s  infinite  love  into 


forms  visible  to  the  mortal  eyes  that  saw  him. 
McClintoek. 

15«  With  this  ever-memorable  anthem — the  first 
and  last  melody  of  heaven  ever  heard  by  mortal  ears 
— the  light  faded  from  the  hills,  as  the  angels  went 
away  into  heaven,  and  left  earth  once  more  in  th* 
shadow  of  night.  Wondering  at  such  a vision,  and  ful’ 


Eastern  Inn.— From  an  Original  Sketch. 

of  simple  trust,  the  shepherds  had  only  one  thought 
— to  see  the  babe  and  its  mother  for  themselves. 

16*  No  details  are  given : no  heightening  of  the 
picture  of  this  first  act  of  reverence  to  the  new-born 
Saviour.  Nor  are  they  needed.  The  lowliness  of 
the  visitors,  the  pure  image  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  her  Child,  are  better  left  in  their  own  simplici- 
ty. Infancy  is  forever  dignified  by  the  manger  of 
Bethlehem:  womanhood  is  ennobled  to  its  purest 
ideal  in  Mary : man,  as  such,  receives  abiding  honor 
in  the  earliest  accepted  homage  to  her  Son  being 
that  of  the  simple  poor.  G. 

19.  But  was  this  pondering  the  words  in  her 
heart  already  the  true  faith  that  carries  the  blessing 
— the  fruitful  seed  of  a personal  relation  to  the  Sa- 
viour ? The  gospels  leave  us  too  clearly  to  think 
the  opposite.  There  was  a time,  long  after  this, 
when  Christ  was  already  a teacher,  when  she  wa- 
vered between  him  and  his  brethren  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  him  ; when  she  went  out  with  them  to  draw 
him  away  from  his  course,  and  bring  him  back  to 
her  narrower  circle  of  home-life,  as  one  who  was 
hardly  in  his  right  mind.  Firm,  unwavering  trust, 
that  knows  no  passing  cloud,  is  a work  of  time  with 
all  who  have  an  inner  personal  nearness  to  the  Sa- 
viour; and  it  was  so  with  Mary.  She  reached  it 
only,  like  us  all,  through  manifold  doubts  and  strug- 
gles of  heart,  by  that  grace  from  above  which  roused 
her  ever  anew,  and  led  her  on  from  step  to  step 
Schlciermacher. 

With  this  beautiful  simplicity  was  ushered  in  the 
grandest  event  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  in- 
carnation of  the  Son  of  God  for  our  redemption.  In 
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the  stillness  of  the  night,  to  a few  shepherds  watch- 
ing their  flock  in  the  lovely  fields  that  slope  away 
from  the  hill  of  Bethlehem,  came  the  wondrous  song 
of  the  angels  announcing  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer ; 
and  these  honest,  simple-minded  men  went  and  saw 
the  babe,  and  then  told  all  that  they  had  heard  and 
seen.  Thus  Christ  challenges  our  faith  in  his  divin- 
ity by  the  lowly  and  gentle  way  in  which  he  entered 


into  our  humanity.  The  voices  of  nature,  of  hu- 
manity, and  of  divinity,  blended  sweetly  in  his  acU 
vent.  The  very  air  seems  holy  since  it  has  borne 
such  a message  from  heaven ; the  very  earth  is  con- 
secrated by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God.  May  oit 
hearts  receive  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
still  comes  as  a little  child  to  every  soul  that  seeks 
his  peace  1 J.  P.  T. 


Section  8.— The  Circumcision,  Naming,  and  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Luke  ii.  21-89. 

21  And  when  eight  days  were  accomplished  for  the  circnmcising  of  the  child,  his  name 
was  called  JESUS,  which  was  so  named  of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived  in  the 
womb. 

22  And  when  the  days  of  her  purification  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  were  accom- 
plished, they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  him  to  the  Lord  ; (as  it  is  written  in 

23  the  law  of  the  Lord,  Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb  shall  be  called  holy  to  the 

24  Lord ;)  and  to  offer  a sacrifice  according  to  that  which  is  said  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  A 
pair  of  turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons. 

25  And  behold,  there  was  a man  in  Jerusalem,  whose  name  teas  Simeon;  and  the  same 
man  teas  just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel : and  the  Holy  Ghost  was 

26  upon  him.  And  it  was  revealed  unto  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  should  not  see 

27  death,  before  lie  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Christ  And  he  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
temple;  and  when  the  parents  brought  in  the  child  Jesus,  to  do  for  him  after  the  custom 

28,  29  of  the  law,  then  took  he  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  and  said,  Lord,  now 

80  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word:  for  mine  eyes  have 
81,  32  seen  thy  salvation,  which  thon  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people;  alight  to 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel. 

83  And  Joseph  and  his  mother  marvelled  at  those  things  which  were  spoken  of  him. 

84  And  Simeon  blessed  them,  and  said  unto  Mary  his  mother,  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for 
the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel ; and  for  a sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against; 

85  (yea,  a sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also ;)  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
may  be  revealed. 

86  And  there  was  one  Anna,  a prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phannel,  of  the  tribe  of  Aser : 
she  was  of  a great  age,  and  had  lived  with  an  husband  seven  years  from  her  virginity: 

87  and  she  toa»  a widow  of  about  fourscore  and  four  years,  which  departed  not  from  the 

88  temple,  but  served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day.  And  she  coming  in 
that  instant,  gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake  of  him  to  all  them  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem. 

89  And  when  they  had  performed  all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  re- 
turned into  Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth. 


This  child,  so  passive  on  its  mother’s  breast,  and  unconscious  of  what  is  being  done  with  him  by  the 
officiating  priest,  is,  as  his  birth  had  proclaimed  him  to  be,  one  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  yet  he  after- 
ward said  of  himself,  “ Before  Abraham  was,  I am.”  He  is,  as  the  angel  had  proclaimed  him  to  be, 
David’s  son  and  David’s  heir ; but  as  he  said  afterward  of  himself,  the  root  as  well  as  the  branch  of 
David : David’s  Lord  as  well  as  David’s  son.  He  is  the  infant  of  a few  weeks  old,  but  also  the  Ancient 
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of  Days,  whose  goings  forth  were  from  of  old,  from  everlasting.  Here  then  at  last  is  the  Lord,  the 
Jehovah,  whom  so  many  of  the  Jews  were  seeking,  brought  suddenly,  almost  unconsciously,  into  his  own 
temple.  Here  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  of  old  provided,  now  publicly  designated  and  set  apart— of  which  the 
paschal  lamb  was  but  the  imperfect  type.  Here  is  the  one  and  only  true  High  Priest  over  the  house  of 
God,  consecrated  to  his  office,  of  whose  all-prevailing,  everlasting,  and  unchangeable  priesthood,  the 
Aaronic  priesthood,  the  priesthood  of  the  first-born,  was  but  the  dim  shadow.  Here  is  the  Son  presented 
to  the  Father,  within  the  holy  place  on  earth,  as  he  enters  upon  that  life  of  service,  suffering,  sacrifice,  the 
glorious  issue  of  which  was  to  be  his  entering,  not  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  but  by  his  own  blood, 
into  that  holy  place  not  made  with  hands,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us,  there  forever  to 
present  himself  before  the  Father,  as  the  living  head  of  the  great  community  of  the  redeemed,  the  geaecal 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven.  H. 


21*  The  circumcising.  It  was  a proof  that 
he  was  of  the  promised  seed,  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
It  was  a mark  of  his  regular  initiation  into  the  Jew- 
ish church.  Without  this,  Jesus  would  have  been 
driven  from  the  thresholds  of  their  temple,  their 
synagogues,  and  their  dwellings,  as  unclean  and  pro- 
fane. Circumcision  was  one  of  the  matters  which 
the  law  regarded  as  of  essential  importance ; had  it 
been  neglected,  he  could  not  have  been  made  in  all 
things  “obedient  unto  the  law.’*  Besides,  being 
born  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  man,  he,  by  his  sub- 
mission to  this  rite,  gave  public  testimony  that  he 
would  fulfil  the  whole  law  for  us.  K. 

He  publicly  received  the  name  of  Jesus,  which 
the  command  of  the  angel  Gabriel  had  already 
announced.  “ Hoshea  ” meant  salvation  ; Joshua, 
“whose  salvation  is  Jehovah;”  Jesus  is  but  the 
English  modification  of  the  Greek  form  of  the 
name.  The  Hebrew  “ Messiah  ” and  the  Greek 
“Christ”  were  names  which  represented  his  office 
as  the  Anointed  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King;  but 
“ Jesus  ” was  the  personal  name  which  he  bore  as  a 
sinless  man  among  sinful  men.  F. 

22.  To  present  him  to  the  Lord.  The 
blessed  Virgin  had  received  a greater  favor  than 
ever  was  received  by  the  daughters  of  Adam  ; and 
knowing  from  whenoe,  and  for  whose  glory  she  had 
reoeived  it,  she  returns  the  holy  Jesus  as  a gift  to 
God  again;  for  she  had  nothing,  the  world  had 
nothing,  so  precious  as  himself,  of  which  to  make 
an  oblation.  Never  was  there  before  an  act  of  ad- 
oration proportionable  to  the  honor  and  majesty  of 
the  great  God.  But  now  there  was;  and  it  was 
made  at  the  presentation  of  the  child  Jesus  in  the 

temple.  J.  T. He  who  was  thus  offered  in  the 

temple,  afterward  offered,  and  still  continues  to 
present  himself,  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us.  Home. 

22  24.  From  the  intermediate  offering  of  “a 
pair  of  turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons,”  we 
gather  that  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  were  in  poor  cir- 
cumstances, though  not  in  poverty.  Being  a first- 
born male,  they  “ bring  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present 


him  to  the  Lord.”  All  such  had  been  claimed  as 
“ holy  to  the  Lord,”  or  set  apart  to  sacred  uses,  in 
memory  of  the  deliveranco  of  the  first-born  of  Israel 
from  destruction  in  Egypt,  through  the  sprinkling 
of  blood.  In  lieu  of  these,  however,  one  whole 
tribe,  that  of  Levi,  was  accepted,  and  set  apart  to 
occupations  exclusively  sacred ; and  whereas  there 
were  273  fewer  Levites  than  first-born  of  all  Israel 
on  the  first  reckoning,  each  of  these  first-born  was 
to  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  five  shekels,  yet 
not  without  being  “ presented  (or  brought)  unto  the 
Lord,"  in  token  of  his  rightful  claim  to  them  and 
their  service.  It  was  in  obedience  to  this  “ law  of 
Moses,”  that  the  Virgin  presented  her  babe.  B. 

How  little  did  that  Jewish  piiest,  who  took  the 
infant  Saviour  and  held  him  up  before  the  altar, 
imagine  that  a greater  than  Moses,  one  greater  than 
the  temple,  was  in  his  arms ! How  little  did  he 
imagine,  as  he  inscribed  the  new  name  of  Jesus  in 
the  roll  of  the  first-born  of  Israel,  that  he  was  sign- 
ing the  death-warrant  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  now 
waxing  old  and  ready  to  vanish  away ; that  he  was 
ushering  in  that  better,  brighter  day,  when  neither 
of  the  temple  upon  Mount  Zion,  nor  of  that  upon 
Gerlzim,  it  should  be  said  that  there  only  was  the 
true  worship  of  Jehovah  celebrated  ; but  when, 
taught  by  this  very  Jesus  to  know  God  as  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,  unfettered  and  redeemed  humanity 
in  every  land  should  worship  him  who  is  a Spirit  in 
spirit  and  in  truth ! H. 

25.  How  beautiful  is  the  old  age  of  piety — the 
faith  and  devotion  that  through  a long  life  have 
waited  upon  God,  merging  into  the  peace  of  Christ’s 
coming  and  the  joy  of  the  heavenly  rest ! — no  fears, 
no  anxieties,  no  cares,  no  doubts,  but  a trust  in  God 
so  calm  and  full,  that  even  death  is  waited  for  in* 
holy  expectation,  as  the  consolation  promised  to  Is- 
rael, as  the  longod-for  vision  of  Christ.  This  rich 
peace  in  prospect  of  death  comes  of  a life  of  faith, 
“ just  and  devout,  according  to  the  word  of  God.” 
A holy  life  is  the  prelude  of  a happy  death.  J.  P.  T. 

25-27.  All  the  ancient  proofs  of  God’s  peculiar 
superintendence  of  the  race  of  Abraham  were  ao- 
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cumulated  at  this  period.  The  vision  of  angels  was 
granted  to  Zacharias  in  the  temple,  as  the  age  of 
miraculous  interference  returned,  and  all  the  priests 
in  the  temple,  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  nation,  who  were  accustomed  to 
visit  Jerusalem  every  year,  must  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  these  events.  When  his  miraculous  dumb- 
ness ceased,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  came  upon  him, 
and  he  predicted  the  glory  of  his  own  son,  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah ; together  with  the  ap- 
proaching blessings  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom.  The 
superhuman  dream,  another  mode  by  which  God  im- 
parted his  will  to  mankind,  was  revived  in  the  vision 
of  Joseph.  The  descent  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
upon  women  was  renewed  in  the  salutation  of  Elisa- 
beth and  the  prediction  of  Anna.  The  same  spirit 
of  prophecy  returned  also  in  the  speech  of  the  aged 
Simeon.  G.  T. 

28-32*  Simeon,  forewarned  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  he  should  not  die  till  he  had  seen  the  “ Anoint- 
ed of  Jehovah,”  was  now  guided  by  the  same  Spirit 
into  the  temple ; and,  taking  the  child  in  his  arms, 
he  proclaimed  him,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  Christ 
or  God,  and  declared  that  his  eyes  had  seen  the  Sal- 
vation of  God,  the  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
Glory  of  IsraeL  Thus  does  his  sacred  song  embody 
the  full  doctrine  of  the  personal  glory  of  Christ,  the 
spiritual  purpose  of  his  mission,  and  its  universal 
extent ; truths  which,  when  fully  learned,  prepare  the 
Christian  to  repeat  from  the  heart  his  “ Nunc  Dimit- 

tis.”  S. His  hope  and  joy  were  not  for  himself 

alone.  He  longed  and  prayed  for  a salvation  which, 
coming  with  a peculiar  glory  to  his  own  beloved  na- 
tion, should  also  shine  upon  the  face  of  all  people. 
He  who  would  keep  his  own  heart  fresh,  his  own 
piety  glowing,  should  carry  it  his  heart,  and  remem- 
ber in  his  prayers,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  world. 
Thus  loving  and  praying,  he  can  never  grow  old, 
never  be  weary,  never  really  die;  for  he  is  iden- 
tified with  that  kingdom  which  is  undying  and  sure. 
J.  P.  T. 


34,  35*  Christ  was  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel ; he  is  set  for  the  fall  and 
rising  again  of  many  still.  His  gospel  never  leaves 
us  as  it  finds  us.  It  softens  or  it  hardens,  it  kills  or 
it  makes  alive.  No  such  revealer  of  the  thoughts 
of  men’s  hearts  has  the  world  ever  seen  as  Jesus 
Christ.  His  presence,  his  character,  his  ministry 
brought  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  many  a human 
spirit.  He  walked  abroad  applying  upon  all  sides 
the  infallible  test  which  tried  the  temper  of  the 
soul : u If  I had  not  come,”  he  said,  “ they  had  not 
had  sin,  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin.” 
In  its  uncloaked  nakedness  he  made  the  sin  be  seen. 
“ I know  you,”  said  he  to  the  Jews,  44  that  yc  have 
not  the  love  of  God  in  you ; ” and  the  reason  that 
he  gave  for  this  was,  that  they  had  rejected  him. 
Coming  into  contact  with  them  all  in  turn,  he  re- 
vealed the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees,  the  worldli- 
ness of  the  young  ruler,  the  faith  of  the  Syro-Phoe- 
nician  woman,  the  malice  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the 
weakness  of  Pilate,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  the 
rashness  of  Peter,  the  tender  care  and  sympathy  of 
Mary.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  earthly  life, 
the  description  given  here  by  Simeon  was  continu- 
ally being  verified.  H. 

By  their  treatment  of  Christ  himself,  men  still 
show  what  they  are.  The  veil  will  be  stripped  off 
from  them — such  is  the  figure — by  their  own  lan- 
guage and  their  own  conduct  toward  Christ.  By 
their  estimate  of  his  character,  his  mighty  works, 
and  divine  doctrine — by  their  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  him  whose  appeal  was  ever  to  the  conscience 
of  man,  as  in  the  sight  of  a heart-searching  God — 
men  will  disclose  their  true  disposition,  will  show 
whether  they  love  the  world,  whether  they  echo  its 
lying  voice,  whether  they  desire  darkness  lest  their 
deeds  should  be  reproved— or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  brave  to  see  and  bold  to  confess  the 
truth,  whether  they  have  an  ear  to  hear  the  voice 
of  God,  and  a will  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he 
goeth.  V. 


Section  9.— Wise  Men,  from  the  Far  East,  pay  Homage  to  Christ. 


Matthew  ii.  1-12. 


1 Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king, 

2 behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  Where  is  he  that  is 
born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship 
him. 

8 When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these  things , he  was  troubled,  and  nil  Jerusalem  with 
4 him.  And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  together, 
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5 he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born.  And  they  said  unto  him,  In  Beth- 

6 lehem  of  Judea:  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet,  And  thou,  Bethlehem,  in  the 
land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda : for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel. 

7 Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise  men,  inquired  of  them  diligently 

8 what  time  the  star  appeared.  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and  searc  h 
diligently  for  the  young  child ; and  when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that 

9 I may  come  and  worship  him  also.  When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed ; and, 
lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over 

10  where  the  young  child  was.  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy. 

11  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his 
mother,  and  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him  : and  when  they  bad  opened  their  treasures, 

12  they  presented  unto  him  gifts ; gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  And  being  warned 
of  God  in  a dream  that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod,  they  departed  into  their  own 
country  another  way. 


No  distant,  silent  star  beckons  us,  like  them,  to  seek  Christ.  We  have  a more  sure  word  of  prophecy 
— a Bible,  in  which  prophets  and  apostles  conspire  to  bring  us  to  the  Saviour ; his  history  is  finished ; we 
have  not  only  his  manger,  but  bis  cross,  his  tomb.  Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee  are  imprinted  with  his  famil- 
iar footsteps ; his  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  testimony  and  blood  of 
martyrs,  the  conversion  of  souls  already  without  number,  all  perform  that  office  for  us  which  that  solitary 
star  rendered  to  these  wise  men.  But  faith  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  evidence.  44  Prophets 
teach  the  Jews  in  vain ; a silent  star  beckons  the  Gentiles ; they  arise  and  follow.1’  Still  he  that  secketh 
findeth,  if  he  seeks,  like  these  wise  men,  with  all  the  heart  N.  A 


The  world  had  been  preparing  for  Christianity 
in  every  way — by  Grecian  culture,  Roman  dominion, 
the  Old  Testament  revelation,  the  amalgamation  of 
Judaism  and  heathenism,  the  distraction  and  misery, 
the  longings  and  hopes  of  the  age ; but  no  tendency 
of  antiquity  was  able  to  generate  the  true  religion, 
or  satisfy  the  infinite  needs  of  the  human  heart 
The  Greek  religion,  which  aimed  only  to  deify  earth- 
ly existence,  could  afford  no  comfort  in  misfortune, 
nor  ever  beget  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  The  Ro- 
man religion  was  stripped  of  its  power  by  being  de- 
graded into  a mere  tool  for  political  ends,  and  by  the 
exaltation  of  worthless  despots  to  the  rank  of  gods. 
The  Jewish  religion,  in  Pharisaism,  had  stiffened 
into  a spiritless,  self-righteous  formalism ; in  Sad- 
ducism  had  been  emptied  of  all  its  moral  and  relig- 
ious earnestness.  Expectations  of  the  coming  of  a 
Messiah,  in  various  forms  and  degrees  of  clearness, 
were  at  that  time,  by  the  political,  intellectual,  and 
religious  contact  of  the  nations,  spread  over  the 
whole  world.  The  Persians  were  looking  for  their 
Sosiosch,  who  should  conquer  Ahriman  and  his 
kingdom  of  darkness.  The  Chinese  sage,  Confucius, 
pointed  his  disciples  to  a holy  one,  who  should  ap- 
pear In  the  West.  The  Western  nations,  on  the  con- 


trary, looked  toward  the  East.  Suetonius  and  Taci- 
tus speak  of  a current  saying  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  in  the  east,  and  mors  particularly  in  Judea,  a 
new  universal  empire  would  eoon  be  founded.  Thus 
in  an  age  sunk  in  unbelief  and  superstition,  yet 
anxiously  awaiting  for  deliverance  from  its  outward 
and  inward  misery,  appeared  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
Says  Augustine,  with  as  much  beauty  as  truth : 
“Christ  appeared  to  the  men  of  the  aged  dying 
world,  that,  while  everything  around  them  (even 
that  which  had  once  been  the  object  of  their  enthu- 
siastic love)  had  withered  away,  they  should  receive 
through  him  a new,  youthful  life.11  P.  S. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish  nation  had  never 
returned  from  Babylon,  but  remained,  in  distinct 
communities,  spread  over  the  surface  of  that  em- 
pire. From  Babylon,  the  Jow  had  gone  through 
every  region  of  the  East,  and  wherever  ho  went  he 
became  a zealous  missionary  of  his  faith.  Among 
the  Jewish  ideas  diffused  far  and  near  by  this  uni- 
versal agency,  none  would  find  so  easy  and  wide  a 
circulation  as  that  which,  above,  all  others,  filled  the 
mind  and  heart  of  every  Jew  in  that  age — the  ex- 
pected appearance  of  a great  prince,  of  whom  they 
I spoke  as  the  Messiah  or  “Anointed.11  No  indication 
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•f  popular  feeling  can  be  more  sure  than  that  sup- 
plied  by  the  literature  of  a period ; and  Jewish  liter- 
ature, from  the  date  of  Daniel  to  the  age  of  Christ, 
was  more  and  more  completely  Messianic.  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  Jewish  Sibylline  books,  the 
Psalter  of  Solomon,  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the 
Tprguras  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  and  other  writ- 
ings of  later  Judaism,  strove  to  sustain  and  rouse 
the  nation,  in  those  dark  days,  by  prophetic  antici- 
pations of  Messianic  deliverance.  G. 

1*  Three  striking  incidents  marked  the  birth 
and  infancy  of  our  Lord : First,  the  midnight  ap- 
pearance of  the  angelic  host  to  the  shepherds  on 
the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  their  visit  to  the  vil- 
lage in  which  the  great  birth  had  that  night  oc- 
curred ; second,  the  presentation  of  Jesus  as  a first- 
born child  in  the  temple,  and  the  testimony  there 
given  to  him  in  the  prophetic  utterances  of  Simeon 
and  Anna ; and  third,  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  from 
the  east,  and  the  worship  and  offerings  which  they 
presented  to  the  new-born  child.  Each  of  these  had 
its  special  wonders  ; in  each  a supernatural  attesta- 
tion to  the  greatness  of  the  event  was  given ; and, 
woven  together,  they  form  the  wreath  of  heavenly 
glory  hung  by  the  divine  hand  around  the  infancy 
of  the  Son  of  Mary. 

2.  Wise  Men;  Magi,  from  the  East  The 
birthplace  and  natural  home  of  the  Magion  worship 
was  in  Persia.  And  there  the  Magi  had  a place  and 
power  such  as  the  Chaldeans  had  in  Babylon,  the 
Hierophants  in  Egypt,  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  and  the 
Brahmins  still  have  in  India.  They  formed  a tribe 
or  caste,  priestly  in  office,  princely  in  rank.  They 
were  the  depositaries  of  nearly  all  the  knowledge  or 
science  existing  in  the  country  where  they  lived ; they 
were  the  first  professors  and  practise rs  of  astrology, 
worshippers  of  the  sun  and  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  from  whose  appearance  and  movements  they 
drew  their  divination  as  to  earthly  events — all  illus- 
trious births  below  being  indicated,  as  they  deemed, 
by  certain  peculiar  conjunctions  of  the  stars  above. 
Both  as  priests  and  diviners  they  had  great  power. 
In  political  affairs  their  influence  was  predominant. 
The  education  of  royalty  was  in  their  hands ; they 
filled  all  the  chief  offices  of  state  ; they  constituted 
the  supreme  council  of  the  realm.  As  originally  ap- 
plied to  this  Median  priest-caste,  the  term  Magi  was 
one  of  dignity  and  honor.  Afterward,  when  trans- 
ferred to  other  countries,  and  employed  to  designate 
all  professors  of  astrology  and  practisers  of  divina- 
tion, as  these  astrologers  and  diviners  sunk  in  char- 
acter, and  had  recourse  to  mean  imposture,  the 
name  of  magian  or  magician  was  turned  into  one  of 

dishonor  and  reproach.  H. The  word  Magus,  or 

Magi  (in  the  plural),  is  used  by  Matthew  (who  was  a 
Hebrew)  in  the  Persian  or  national  and  honorable 


sense  of  the  term,  as  given  above ; while  Luke  (who, 
though  born  in  Syria,  was  probably  a Greek,  and 
who  wrote  for  the  Roman  world)  uses  the  term 
(Acts  IS  : 6,  8)  in  a later  and  dishonorable  sense  as 
an  equivalent  to  sorcerer ; for  in  the  Roman  world 
those  who  practised  magic  and  divination  sought 
credit  for  their  black  arts  by  adopting  the  honor- 
able title  of  Magi  The  honor  paid  to  these  foreign- 
ers by  King  Herod  shows  them  to  have  been  persons 
of  high  consideration,  persons  in  royal  service  at 
the  court  of  the  Parthian  kings.  The  same  thing 
may  be  inferred  from  the  costly  presents  which 
they  brought  to  Bethlehem.  The  word  for  the  East 
is  twice  used,  but  in  the  second  instance  there  is  a 
slight  change  of  form,  which  indicates  a change  of 
the  sense.  When  used  together  geographically,  tho 
first  of  these  two  forms  must  point  to  some  country 
more  distant  than  the  second ; and  the  one  should 
be  translated  “ the  Far  East,”  the  other  “ the  East.” 
The  latter  indicates  Babylonia,  and  the  former  the 
high  plateau  of  Persia  lying  beyond.  Upham. 

Christ  was  promised  as  the  Saviour  and  Deliv- 
erer of  all  nations,  and  proofs  of  his  descent  into 
this  world,  to  fulfil  his  high  mission,  were  given  to 
the  pious  Jew,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.  To  both 
were  declarations  made,  while  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
of  his  high  official  character.  The  Magi,  as  well  as 
the  shepherds,  were  brought  by  divine  direction  to 
pay  their  homage  to  him,  not  as  to  one  who  had 
yet  to  earn  the  dignity  ascribed  to  him,  but  who 
was  already  invested  with  it.  Such  testimonies  as 
these  we  can  only  attribute  to  the  Deity ; imposture 
or  collusion  on  his  part,  during  a state  of  infancy, 
was  a physical  impossibility:  and  it  certainly  ap- 
pears impossible  to  reconcile  such  evidences  with 

the  supposed  mere  humanity  of  Christ.  G.  T. 

It  is  an  ignorant  conceit,  that  inquiry  into  Nature 
should  make  men  atheistic.  No  man  is  so  apt  to 
see  the  star  of  Christ  as  a diligent  disciple  of  phi- 
losophy. These  sages  were  in  a mean  between  the 
angels  and  the  shepherds.  God  would,  in  all  the 
ranks  of  intelligent  creatures,  have  some  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  his  Son.  Bp.  H. If  the  shepherds  in 

his  immediate  neighborhood  had  the  frst,  the  sages 
from  afar  had  the  next  sight  of  the  new-born  King. 
Even  so  still,  simplicity  first,  science  next,  finds  its 
way  to  Christ.  B. 

3.  Herod  the  King*  Of  three  Herods  who 
appear  prominently  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  first  was  Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  a crafty 
and  wealthy  Idumean  or  Edomite,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  the  last  of  the  Asmonean  princes,  attained 
to  great  political  influence  in  Judea,  securing  for  his 
eldest  son  Phasael  the  governorship  of  Jerusalem  ; 
and  for  Herod,  his  younger  son,  the  chief  command 
in  Galilee.  Phasael  was  cut  off  in  a political  com- 
motion, but  Herod  escaped  all  the  perils  to  which 
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he  was  exposed,  distinguished  himself  by  his  ad-  j 
dress  and  bravery,  showed  great  political  foresight 
in  allying  himself  closely  with  the  power  which  he 
saw  was  to  prevail  in  Judea  as  over  all  other  lands, 
sought  and  won  the  personal  friendship  of  Cassius 
and  of  Mark  Antony,  and,  mainly  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter,  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Jews.  H. 

Herod  was  now  master  of  a kingdom  which  in- 
cluded all  the  land  originally  divided  among  the 
twelve  tribes,  together  with  Idumea.  Exclusive  of 
the  latter  country,  the  whole  was  divided  into  four 
districts,  a clear  conception  of  which  is  needful  for 
understanding  the  topography  of  our  Lord’s  ministry : 
— 1.  Judea . 2.  Samaria.  8.  Galilee,  Lower  and  Up- 
per ; extending  northward  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
Mount  Hermon ; but  shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the 
narrow  strip  of  Phaenice.  4.  Perea,  the  name  of  the 
whole  region  E.  of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  as  far 
S.  as  the  Arnon  (see  map,  Sec.  12).  This  fair  kingdom 
had  been  won  by  a man  of  ability,  magnificence, 
and  taste;  but  utterly  regardless  of  his  people’s 
most  cherished  feelings,  and  insensible  to  the  high 
destiny  of  the  “ Holy  Nation.” 

Of  his  ten  wives,  we  need  only  notice  the  off- 
spring of  the  first  five.  1.  He  married  Dorie  be- 
fore his  accession  to  the  throne  ; and  her  only  son  ! 


j Anti  pater  was  the  last  victim  of  his  dying  father's 
rage.  2.  Aristobulus,  his  eldest  son  by  Mariamne, 
the  granddaughter  of  Ilyrcanus,  was  the  parent  of 
a large  family,  and  from  him  were  descended  the 
two  Agrippas,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  44  Kino 
Herod”  who  slew  James  and  imprisoned  Peter; 
the  second,  the  44  Kino  Agrippa  ” before  whom  Paul 
pleaded.  8.  After  the  judicial  murder  of  Mariamnc, 
Herod  married  another  Mariamne , daughter  of  the 
high  - priest,  Simon : her  son  was  Herod  Philip, 
whose  marriage  with  his  niece  Herodias,  daughter 
of  Aristobulus,  followed  by  her  divorce  of  him  to 
marry  his  half-brother,  Herod  Antipas,  led  to  thg 
martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  often  con- 
founded with  his  half-brother  Philip,  the  tetrarch 
of  Iturea.  4.  Ilis  next  wife,  Malthace,  a Samaritan, 
was  the  mother  of  Herod  Antipas  and  Archelahs. 
5.  By  Cleopati'a,  a maiden  of  Jerusalem,  he  had 
two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom  was  Philip,  the 
tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  the  adjacent  districts,  with 
Trachonitis.  6-10.  His  other  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren are  of  no  consequence  in  the  history.  These 
complicated  relations  will  be  made  clearer  by  the 
following  conspectus  of  the  chief  personages  with 
whom  the  N.  T.  history  is  concerned,  for  the  four 
generations  of  the  family : 


Wive*. 

1.  Doris 

2.  Miriamne.  grand  d.  of  Hyrcmnus  II. 

8.  Mariamne,  d.  of  Simon 

4.  Malthace,  a Samaritan 

6.  Cleopatra. 


1.  Herod  Agrippa  I.. 

2.  Herodias.  married  : 

(1)  Herod  Thilip  I. 

(2)  Herod  Antipas. 


1.  HnoD  Agrippa  II 

< titular  king). 

2.  Berenice 

8.  Dbusilxa,  m.  to  Faux, 


A.  Herod  thb  Qrbat. 

Sons. 

1.  Antipater 

2.  Aristobulus 

8.  Alexander 

4.  Herod  Philip  I 

m.  Herodias. 

5.  Herod  Artipas 

6.  Arch  el  a its 

7.  Herod  Philip  II , 

m.  Salome,  d.  of  Philip  I.  and 
Herodias. 

B.  Children  of  Aristobulus. 
Named  in  Acta  xii 


C.  Children  of  Hrrod  Agrippa  I. 

Named  In  Acts  xxr 

Named  in  Acts  xxv. 

Named  in  Acts  xxIt. 


Executed  by  their  fiithor  in  bis  lifetime. 

Lived  as  a private  person  in  Rome. 

Tetrarch  of  Galilee. 

Ethnarrh  of  Judea. 

Tetrarch  of  Northern  Perea,  etc. 

King  of  Jodea. 

Tetrarch  of  Northern  Perea,  etc. 

a 


The  political  and  personal  relations  of  Herod 
were  evidently  well  adapted  for  the  furtherance  of 
a new  religion.  The  rulers  of  the  Jews,  since  the 
captivity,  had  been  Persian  between  B.  C.  536-382  ; 
Egypto-Greek  and  Svro-Greek  between  B.  C.  332- 
142  ; Asmonean  and  independent  between  B.  C.  142 
-63 ; and  under  Homan  influences  since  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  Pompcy,  B.  C.  63.  Under 
Herod  -(from  B.  C.  37  to  the  birth  of  Christ)  the 
government  might  fairly  be  called  cosmopolitan.  In 
him  the  East  and  the  West  were  united.  By  birth  on 
Edomite  on  the  father’s  side,  and  an  Ishm&elite  on 


the  mother’s,  he  represented  a third  great  division 
of  the  Semitic  race  by  Ids  nominal  adoption  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Yet  his  life  was  entirely  moulded 
by  conceptions  borrowed  from  the  two  great  A ryon 
races  of  the  ancient  world  ; his  conceptions  of  pol- 
icy and  government  were  entirely  Roman  ; his  ideal 
of  life  and  enjoyment  entirely  Greek.  And,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  was  surrounded  by  a body-guard 
of  barbarian  mercenaries.  At  no  previous  or  sub- 
sequent period  could  a world-religion  have  been 
more  easily  preached  than  it  was  among  the  hcteio- 
gcncous  elements  which  were  brought  together  by 
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Ms  singular  tyranny.  F. The  period  when  Herod 

was  reigning  at  Jerusalem  under  the  protectorate 
of  Augustus  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  great  archi- 
tectural works— especially  the  rebuilding  and  deco- 
rating the  temple— -for  the  promotion  of  commerce, 
the  influx  of  strangers,  and  the  increased  diffusion 
of  the  two  great  languages  of  the  heathen  world. 
J.  S.  H. 

3-6.  Herod  was  troubled.  He  knew  the 
expectation  of  the  Jews ; and,  so  far  as  he  shared 
it,  a man  of  his  temper  could  not  but  regard  with 
Jealousy  and  dismay  the  birth  of  an  heir  of  David’s 
house,  destined  to  reratihlinh  his  father’s  throne. 
It  was  as  a temporal  king  that  he  beheld  him ; and 
hence  a rival  to  be  put  down  and  destroyed.  The 
body  (the  Sanhedrim)  which  gave  this  information 
respecting  the  place  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
come  was  the  same  body  which  in  a later  day  de- 
clared of  Jesus:  “We  know  this  man  whence  he 
is;  but  when  Christ  oometh,  no  man  knoweth 
whence  he  is.”  E. 

11.  In  absence  of  all  outward  warrant  for  the 
act,  in  spite  of  the  most  unpromising  appearances, 
they  bow  the  knee  before  that  undistinguished  in- 
fant, lower  than  it  bent  before  the  haughty  Herod 
at  Jerusalem  ; bow  in  adoration  such  as  they  never 
rendered  to  any  earthly  sovereign.  And  that  act  of 
worship  over,  they  open  their  treasures  and  present 
to  him  their  gifts : the  gold,  the  frankincense,  and 
the  myrrh,  the  rarest  products  of  the  East;  an 
offering  such  as  any  monarch  might  have  had  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  ambassadors  from  any  foreign 
prince.  When  we  take  the  whole  course  of  these 
men’s  conduct  into  account ; when  we  think  of  their 
long  and  perilous  journey  with  no  other  object  than 


| the  making  of  this  single  obeisance  to  the  infant 
Redeemer  of  mankind;  when  we  look  at  them 
standing  unmoved  amid  all  the  discouragements  of 
the  Jewish  metropolis;  when  we  attend  them  on 
their  solitary  way  to  Bethlehem;  when  we  stand 
by  their  side,  as  beneath  that  lowly  roof  they  silent- 
ly worship,  and  spread  out  their  costly  gifts — we 
cannot  but  regard  their  faith  as  in  many  of  its 
features  unparalleled  in  the  gospel  narrative;  we 
cannot  but  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  that 
goodly  company  in  whose  acts  the  power  and  the 

triumph  of  a simple  faith  shine  forth.  H. 

Great  had  been  their  disappointment  at  finding  no 
trace  of  the  child  in  the  royal  family  at  the  capital ; 
great  was  their  surprise  at  being  led  to  the  humble 
lodging  of  Mary  at  Bethlehem ; but  greater  still 
the  faith  which  led  them  to  worship  the  babe  in 
her  arms,  and  lay  their  offerings  at  his  feet.  Their 
worship  was  a sign  of  the  kingly,  the  divine  glory 
hidden  in  the  child ; their  gifts  were  a prophecy  of 
the  coming  of  the  Gentiles  to  his  kingdom.  J.  P.  T. 

The  Magnificat  of  Mary  is  the  expression  of 
thankfulness  for  personal  favor.  The  Song  of  Zech- 
ariah  celebrates  personal  mercy,  and  regards  Christ 
only  as  the  national  deliverer.  But  the  Nunc  di- 
mittis  of  Simeon  recognizes  in  him  a light  to  lighten 
the  QettfUes,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  his  people  Is- 
rael. This  gospel  then  is  clearly  a system  of  uni- 
versal truth,  at  once  redeeming  and  sanctifying  all 
who  receive  it.  Most  appropriately,  therefore, 
though  tho  Jews  first  heard  the  tidings  of  the 
Advent,  the  first  act  of  worship  was  paid  by  Gen- 
tiles; whose  gifts  proved  a providential  supply  to 
the  holy  family  when  escaping  from  the  jealous  ha- 
tred of  Herod,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  nation.  J.  A. 


Section  1 0— Flight  into  Egypt  Herod’s  Cruelty.  Return  to  Nazareth. 

Matthew  ii.  18-28. 

18  And  when  they  were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  nppeareth  to  Joseph 
in  a dream,  saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child,  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt, 
and  be  thon  there  until  I bring  thee  word:  for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to  de- 

14  stroy  him.  When  he  arose,  he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by  night,  and  de- 

16  parted  into  Egypt : and  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod : that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
whioh  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I called 
my  son. 

16  Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was  exceeding 
wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the 
coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  dili- 

17  gently  inquired  of  the  wise  men.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy 
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18  the  prophet,  saying,  In  Rama  was  there  a voice  heard,  lamentation  and  weeping,  and 
great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because 
they  are  not. 

19  But  when  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  in  a dream  to 

20  Joseph  in  Egypt,  saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  go  into 

21  the  land  of  Israel:  for  they  are  dead  which  sought  the  young  child's  life.  And  he 

22  arose,  and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  came  into  the  land  of  Israel.  But 
when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judea,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he 
was  afraid  to  go  thither : notwithstanding,  being  warned  of  God  in  a dream,  he  turned 

28  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee:  and  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a city  called  Nazareth,  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a Nazarene. 


All  wickedness  is  useless.  No  permanent  good,  no  solid  advantage,  was  ever  secured  but  by  good 
and  righteous  means.  All  the  trouble,  all  the  crime,  that  Herod  chose  to  incur,  and  for  which  he  brought 
upon  himself  most  grievous  retributions,  were  utterly  abortive  with  regard  to  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
Had  he  rendered  to  the  Divine  Child  the  homage  he  professed  to  be  ready  to  offer,  this  would  in  no  wise 
have  endangered  his  own  temporal  interests.  Christ  came  to  die,  and  not  to  reign,  or  but  to  reign  by 
dying.  Herod’s  wrath  did,  therefore,  but  subserve  the  real  purposes  of  God.  K. 

The  child  Jesus  was  indeed  bom  a king.  But  it  was  a king  of  all  the  world,  not  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a province,  like  the  weaker  beauties  of  a torch,  to  shine  in  one  room,  but,  like  the  sun,  his 
empire  was  over  all  the  world.  His  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world ; and  he  that  gives  heavenly  king- 
doms to  all  his  servants  would  not  have  stooped  to  pick  up  Herod’s  petty  coronet ; but  as  it  is  a very 
vanity  which  ambition  seeks,  so  it  is  a shadow  that  disturbs  and  discomposes  all  its  motions.  J.  T. 


13,  14*  The  Word  has  become  flesh,  and  is 
now  lower  than  the  angels,  and  even  in  the  cradle 
he  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  Already  round 
the  manger  rages  the  fury  of  Ilerod : and  scarcely 
is  he  bora  when  already  the  child  must  flee ! A.  T. 
■ - The  Evangelists  furnish  none  of  the  incidents  of 
this  journey.  This  silence  of  authentic  history  has 
been  actively  supplied  by  legends  and  traditions, 
which  are  interesting  as  showing  what  kind  of  nar- 
ratives of  our  Lord’s  life  we  should  have  had,  in 
exchange  for  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  gospels,  if 
men  had  been  left  to  their  own  devices  under  the 
influence  of  the  Oriental  and  legendary  spirit.  K. 
It  is  left  to  apocryphal  legends,  immortal- 
ized by  the  genius  of  Italian  art,  to  tell  us  how, 
on  the  way,  the  dragons  came  and  bowed  to  him, 
the  Hons  and  leopards  adored  him,  the  roses  of 
Jericho  blossomed  wherever  his  footsteps  trod,  the 
palm-trees  at  his  command  bent  down  to  give  them 
dates,  the  robbers  were  overawed  by  his  majesty, 
and  the  journey  was  miraculously  shortened.  They 
tell  us  further  how,  at  his  entrance  into  the  country, 
all  the  idols  of  the  land  of  Egypt  fell  from  their 
pedestals  with  a sudden  crash,  and  lay  shattered 
and  broken  upon  their  faces,  and  how  many  won- 
derful cures  of  leprosy  and  demoniac  possession 
were  wrought  by  his  word.  All  this  prodigality  of 
superfluous,  aimless,  and  unmeaning  miracle  fur- 
nishes a strong  contrast  to  the  truthful  simplicity 


of  the  gospel  narrative.  F. How  unlike  that 

holy  flow'er  of  paradise,  in  the  true  gospels,  which 
a few  simple  touches  make  to  bloom  in  beautiful 
self-evidence  before  us ! H.  B. 

15*  In  Egypt  the  fugitives  were  safe.  It  was, 
moreover,  almost  another  Judea,  for  the  favor 
shown  to  their  race  by  the  Ptolemies  had  induced 
as  many  as  a million  of  Jews  to  settle  in  the  Nile 
valley ; and  of  the  five  quarters  of  Alexandria,  with 
800,000  free  citizens,  Jews  occupied  more  than  two. 
They  had  had  a temple  of  their  own  at  Leontopolis, 
in  the  Delta,  for  about  160  years,  though  they  pre- 
ferred to  go  up  to  that  at  Jerusalem ; the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  had  already  widely 
taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  original,  had  been 
made  in  Egypt  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  for  Joseph 
to  find  support,  as  the  different  classes  of  Jewish 
workmen  in  Egypt  were  associated  in  guilds,  which 
maintained  those  out  of  employment  G.  ■ The 
abode  of  Jesus  in  Egypt  formed  a step  by  which 
the  course  of  his  life  was  assimilated  to  that  of  his 
people’s  history,  and  so  fulfilled,  in  its  highest  sense, 
the  saying  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  “Out  of  Egypt 

have  I called  my  son.”  S. This  citation  shows 

the  almost  universal  application  in  the  N.  T.  of  the 
prophetic  writings  to  the  expected  Messiah,  as  the 
general  antitype  of  all  the  events  of  the  typical 
(O.  T.)  dispensation.  A 

16*  Among  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  the 
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later  days  of  Herod,  what  is  called  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  (which  took  place  late  in  the  year 
before,  or  early  in  the  same  year  with  the  death  of 
Herod)  passed  away  unnoticed.  The  murder  of  a 
few  children  in  a Tillage  near  Jerusalem  would  ex- 
cite little  sensation  among  such  a succession  of 
dreadful  events,  except  among  the  immediate  suf- 
ferers. The  jealousy  of  Herod  against  any  one  who 
should  be  born  as  a king  in  Judea — the  dread  that 
the  high  religious  spirit  of  the  people  might  be  re- 
excited by  the  hope  of  a real  Messiah — as  well  as 
the  summary  manner  in  which  he  endeavored  to  rid 
himself  of  the  object  of  his  fears,  are  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  relentlessness  and  decision  of 

his  character.  H.  M. It  was  that  Herod,  whose 

crimes,  committed  in  violation  of  every  natural  feel- 
ing, ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds  of  cruelty; 
whose  path  to  the  throne,  and  whose  throne  itself, 
were  stained  with  human  blood ; whose  vengeance 
against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with  their  own  de- 
struction, demanded  that  of  their  whole  families; 
whose  rage  was  hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his 
death,  against  his  nearest  kindred;  whose  wife, 
Mariamne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobulus, 
and  Antipater,  fell  victims  to  his  suspicions,  the  last 
just  before  his  death.  It  was  that  Herod,  who,  at 
the  close  of  a blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years, 
goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  racked 
by  a painful  and  incurable  disease,  waiting  for 
death,  but  desiring  life,  raging  against  God  and 
man,  and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the  Jews, 
instead  of  bewailing  his  death,  would  rejoice  over 
it  as  the  greatest  of  blessings,  commanded  the  wor- 
thies of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  the  circus, 
and  issued  a secret  order  that,  after  his  death,  they 
should  all  be  slain  together,  so  that  their  kindred, 
at  least,  might  have  cause  to  weep  for  his  death ! 

N. Bethlehem  was  at  that  time  merely  a village, 

in  which  the  number  of  infants  must  have  been 
very  small ; and  it  would  be  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  more  than  twenty-five  children  perished  on  this 
occasion,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  fewer.  K. 

17,  18.  Jeremiah,  predicting  the  captivity  of 
Israel,  beautifully  introduces  Rachel  their  mother 
crying  bitterly  in  Ramah,  when  she  saw  her  chil- 
dren driven  out  of  their  country  slaves  to  heathens. 
Therefore  Matthew  uses  the  prophet’s  words  in 
their  genuine  meaning,  when  he  applies  them  to 
the  slaughter  of  the  infants.  For  as  in  the  proph- 
ecy so  in  the  history,  the  mother  of  the  Israelites  is 
figuratively  introduced  weeping  at  the  calamity  of 
her  children ; and  the  figure,  as  used  by  the  evan- 
gelist, has  a peculiar  beauty  which  is  wanting  in  the 
prophet,  Rachel  being  buried  in  the  fields  of  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  infants  were  slain.  M. 

Our  assurance  Is  clear,  and,  as  we  think,  well 


grounded,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved 
Distinguished  among  them  all,  let  us  believe  this  o t 
those  slaughtered  babes  of  Bethlehem.  Their  fat# 
was  singularly  wrapped  up  with  that  of  the  infant 
Saviour.  The  stroke  that  fell  on  them  was  meant 
for  him ; the  sword  of  persecution  which  swept  so 
mercilessly  in  many  an  after-age  through  the  ranks 
of  Christ’s  little  ones  was  first  reddened  in  their 
blood.  The  earliest  victims  to  hatred  of  the  Naza- 
rene — if  not  consciously  and  willingly,  yet  actually 
dying  for  him — let  us  count  them  as  the  first  mar- 
tyrs for  Jesus,  and  let  us  believe  that  in  them  the 
truth  of  the  martyrs’  motto  was  first  made  good, 
“ Near  to  the  sword,  near  to  God.”  “ O blessed  in- 
fants ! ” exclaims  Augustine ; “ he  who  at  his  birth 
had  angels  to  proclaim  him,  the  heavens  to  testify, 
and  Magi  to  worship  him,  could  surely  have  pre- 
vented that  these  should  have  died  for  him,  had  ho 
not  known  that  they  died  not  in  that  death,  but 
rather  lived  in  higher  bliss.  H. 

19.  The  history  divides  itself,  at  Herod’s  death, 
into  two  portions,  which  intersect  almost  without 
mingling:  that  of  Christ  and  his  Church,  and  that 
of  the  Jews  as  a nation.  The  latter  belongs  rather 
to  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant  than  of  the  New. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  last  expiring  effort  of  a noble 
but  corrupted  and  mistaken  people  to  defend  their 
supposed  rights  against  the  earthly  masters  to  whose 
yoke  they  had  already  bowed,  and  against  the  spir- 
itual Lord  whom  they  resisted  because  they  knew 
him  not.  Perhaps  the  devout  student  of  the  spir- 
itual conflict  is  too  often  at  a disadvantage  for  want 
of  a comprehensive  view  of  the  external  relations  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  This  distinction  is  thus  insisted 

on  by  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  Jews.  S. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  after  the  death  of  Herod 
(not  rightly  named  ihe  Great)  and  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  separates  itself  into  two  streams:  one  nar- 
row at  first,  and  hardly  to  be  traced  in  its  secret 
windings  into  the  world,  but  with  the  light  of 
heaven  upon  it,  and  gradually  widening  till  it  em- 
braces a large  part  of  Asia,  part  of  Africa,  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  becomes  a mighty  irresistible 
river — a river  with  many  branches — gladdening  and 
fertilizing  mankind,  and  bearing  civilization,  as  well 
as  holiness  and  happiness,  in  its  course ; the  other 
at  first  as  expansive,  but  gradually  shrinking  into 
obscurity,  lost  in  deep,  almost  impenetrable,  r* 
vines ; sullen  apparently  and  lonely,  yet  not  with- 
out its  peculiar  majesty  in  its  continuous,  inexhaus- 
tible, irrepressible  flow,  and  not  without  its  own 
peculiar  influence  as  an  undercurrent  on  the  gen- 
eral life  and  progress  of  mankind ; too  often  at- 
tempted to  be  cruelly  dried  up  by  violent  means,  or 
turned  into  blood,  yet  still  emerging  when  seeming 
almost  lost,  and  flowing  on,  as  it  still  flows,  and 
seems  destined  to  flow.  Though  the  Jewish  and 
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Christian  history  have  much  in  common,  they  may 
be  kept  almost  entirely  distinct.  H.  M. 

22-  Archelaus  reigned  so  tyrannically  in  Judea, 
that  after  two  years  the  endurance  of  his  people  be- 
came utterly  exhausted,  and  they  lodged  complaints 
against  him  at  Rome,  in  consequence  of  which  at 
length  he  was  deposed,  and  banished  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul,  and  his  dominion  made  a province  of  Rome, 
the  government  of  which  was  administered  by  Ro- 
man procurators.  This  was  the  political  situation 
of  Judea  during  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  ministry. 
But  Galilee  remained  under  the  separate  govern- 
ment of  Herod  Antipas  for  many  years — not  only 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  our  Lord’s  life,  but  con- 
siderably after  his  death,  even  to  the  year  42  A.  D., 
when,  being  accused  at  Rome  by  his  nephew  Herod 
A grip  pa  of  a secret  understanding  with  the  Par- 
thians,  he  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Lyons  in 
Gaul,  and  his  tetrarchy  and  all  his  property  given 
to  his  accuser,  who  is  no  other  than  the  “ Herod  ” 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Acts.  Galilee  was  ob- 
viously the  best  and  safest  place  for  the  bringing 
up  of  the  child  Jesus.  Herod  Antipas,  the  Te- 
trarch,  though  not  a good  man,  was  a person  of 
mild  disposition  as  compared  with  Archelaus,  with 
whom  he  was,  moreover,  on  terms  so  hostile  that 
there  was  not  the  least  likelihood  that  he  would 
give  up  the  infant  Christ  into  his  power.  K. 

23.  Nazareth.  The  physical  geography  of 
Palestine  is,  perhaps,  more  distinctly  marked  tlian 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  char- 
acter of  the  country  from  north  to  south  may  be 
represented  by  four  parallel  bands — the  Seaboard, 
the  Hill  country,  the  Jordan  valley,  and  the  Trans- 
Jordanic  range.  The  Hill  country,  which  thus  occu- 
pies the  space  between  the  low  Seaboard  plain  and 
the  deep  Jordan  valley,  falls  into  two  great  masses, 
the  continuity  of  the  low  mountain-range  being 
broken  by  the  plain  of  Jezrccl  (Esdraclon).  The 
southern  mass  of  those  limestone  hills  formed  the 
land  of  Judea;  the  northern,  the  land  of  Galilee. 
Almost  in  the  centre  of  this  northern  chain  of  hills 
there  is  a singular  cleft  in  the  limestone,  forming 
the  entrance  to  a little  valley.  Gradually  the  valley 
opens  into  a little  natural  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano;  and  there,  clinging  to  the  hollows  of  a 
hill,  which  rises  to  tlie  height  of  some  five  hundred 
feet  above  it,  lie,  “ like  a handful  of  pearls  in  a 
goblet  of  emerald,”  the  flat  roofs  and  narrow  streets 
of  a small  Eastern  town,  and  that  little  town  is 
Nazareth.  F. 

Nazareth  is  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  sixteen  miles  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Distant  only  two  miles  from  Esdraelon,  the  level  of 
this  basin  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  great  plain,  while  the  hills  about  it  rise 


several  hundred  feet  higher  still.  N.  C.  B. It  is 

one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Galilean  hills,  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Ephraim  or  Judah,  that  they 
contain  greeh  basins  of  table-land  just  below  their 
topmost  ridges,  forming  marked  features  in  any 
view  from  the  summit  of  Tabor,  or  farther  north 
from  the  slopes  of  Hermon.  Such  above  all  is  Naz- 
areth. Fifteen  gently-rounded  hills  “seem  as  if 
they  had  met  to  form  an  inclosure  ” for  this  peace- 
ful basin ; they  rise  round  it  like  the  edge  of  a shell 

to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  A.  P.  S. From  Its 

very  position,  this  unwalled  town  seems  to  covet 
obscurity  and  seclusion.  Unlike  Bethlehem  and  the 
cities  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  perched  on  the  hill- 
tops ; unlike  Shechem,  whose  gushing  fountains  and 
perennial  streams  have  invited  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  man,  the  site  of  Nazareth  offers  no  natural 
advantages.  Among  the  many  smaller  ridges  which 
crowd  round  the  platform,  from  which  rises  the 
mountain-chain  of  Lebanon,  several  here  are  clus- 
tered, forming  a wide,  natural  amphitheatre,  the 
crest  of  which  rises  round  the  basin  of  Nazareth,  as 
though  to  guard  it  from  intrusion — “inclosed  by 
mountains  as  the  flower  is  by  its  leaves.”  The  town 
clings  to  tho  hill-side,  on  a steep  slope  at  the 
northwest  of  this  hollow,  unknown  and  unnamed 
in  the  Old  Testament — a place  that  had  no  history 
till  he  came  who  has  hallowed  and  immortalized  it. 
H.  B.  T. 

A broad  valley  passed  a few  miles  to  the  north 
of  it,  leading  from  the  populous  towns  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  to  the  Mediterranean  coast.  Only  four 
miles  north,  on  the  edge  of  this  valley,  was  Seppho- 
ris,  for  a time  the  Roman  capital  of  Galilee,  and  the 
largest  town  in  the  district.  N.  C.  B. The  dis- 

tant view  of  the  village  is  beautiful.  Its  streets 
rise  in  terraces  on  the  hill-slopes  toward  the  north- 
west The  hills,  here  and  there  broken  into  per- 
pendicular faces,  rise  above  it,  in  on  amphitheatre 
round,  to  a height  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  and 
shut  it  in  from  the  bleak  winds  of  winter.  The 
flat-roofed  houses,  built  of  tho  yellowish-white  lime- 
stone of  the  neighborhood,  shine  in  the  sun  with  a 
dazzling  brightness,  from  among  gardens  and  fig- 
trees,  olives,  cypresses,  and  the  white  and  scarlet 
blossoms  of  the  orange  and  pomegranate.  A 
mosque  with  its  graceful  minaret,  a large  convent 
from  whose  gardens  rise  tall  cypresses,  and  a mod 

est  church,  are  the  principal  buildings.  G. No 

great  road  led  up  to  this  sunny  nook.  Trade,  war, 
adventure,  pleasure,  pomp,  passed  by  it,  flowing 
from  west  to  east,  from  east  to  west,  along  the  Ro- 
man road.  But  the  meadows  were  aglow  with 
wheat  and  barley.  Near  the  low  ground  rnn  a belt 
of  gardens,  fenced  with  loose  stones,  in  which  myr- 
iads of  green  figs,  red  pomegranates,  and  golden 
citrons  ripened  in  the  summer  sun.  High  up  the 
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slopes  hung  vintages  of  purple  grapes.  In  the  above  this  fountain  of  life,  in  a long  street  strag- 
plain  among  the  com,  and  beneath  the  mulberry-  gling  from  the  fountain  to  the  synagogue,  rose  the 
trees  and  figs,  shone  daisies,  poppies,  tulips,  lilies,  homesteads  of  many  shepherds,  craftsmen,  and  vine- 
anemones,  endless  in  their  profusion,  brilliant  in  dressers.  It  was  a lovely  and  humble  place,  of 
their  dyes.  Low  down  on  the  hill-side  sprang  a which  no  poet,  no  ruler,  no  historian  of  Israel  had 
well  of  water,  bubbling,  plentiful,  and  sweet ; and  ever  taken  note.  W.  H.  D. 


Section  11.— As  a Child  questions  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple. 

Jerutalem. 

Lues  ii.  40-53. 

40  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom : and  the  grace  of 
God  was  upon  him. 

41,42  Now  his  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at  the  feast  of  the  passover.  And 
when  he  wad  twelve  years  old,  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  after  the  custom  of  the  feast. 

48  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days,  as  they  returned,  the  child  Jesus  tarried  behind 

44  in  Jerusalem ; and  Joseph  and  his  mother  knew  not  of  it.  But  they,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  in  the  company,  went  a day’s  journey ; and  they  sought  him  among  their 

48  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.  And  when  they  found  him  not,  they  turned  back  again  to 
Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 

46  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the 

47  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions.  And  all  that  heard 

48  him  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they 
were  amazed:  and  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  oaf 
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49  behold  thy  father  and  I have  sought  thee  sorrowing.  And  he  said  unto  them,  How  is 

50  it  that  ye  sought  me?  wist  ye  not  that  I must  be  about  my  Father’s  business?  And 
they  understood  not  the  saying  which  he  Spake  unto  them. 

51  And  he  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them : 
62  but  his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 

in  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man. 


The  silence  of  the  Scripture  is  oftentimes  more  instructive  than  the  speech  of  other  books ; so  that  it 
has  been  likened  to  “ a dial  in  which  the  shadow  as  well  as  the  light  informs  us.”  Dow  full  of  meaning 
that  we  have  nothing  told  us  of  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord  between  the  twelfth  and  thirtieth  years — how 
significant  the  absolute  silence  which  the  gospels  maintain  concerning  all  that  period ; that  those  years 
have  no  history  to  record ! How  much  is  implied  herein ! the  calm  rippling  of  his  human  powers — the 
contentedness  of  his  wait — the  long  preparation  in  secret,  before  he  began  his  open  ministry.  What  a 
testimony  is  here  against  all  our  striving  and  snatching  at  hasty  results,  our  impatience,  our  desire  to 
glitter  before  the  world  ; against  all  which  tempts  so  many  to  pluck  the  unripe  fruits  of  their  minds,  and 
to  turn  that  into  the  season  of  a stunted,  premature  harvest,  which  should  have  been  the  season  of  patient 
sowing,  of  earnest  culture,  and  a silent  ripening  of  their  powers ! T. 

It  was  the  great  lesson  of  his  life  at  Nazareth,  as  interpreted  by  his  sayings  in  the  temple,  that  we 
should  be  doing  our  Father’s  business  in  the  counting-house,  in  the  workshop,  at  the  desk,  as  much  as  in 
any  of  the  higher  or  more  public  walks  of  Christian  or  philanthropic  effort ; that  a life  confined  and  de- 
voted to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  simple  offices  of  daily  domestic  duty,  if  it  be  a life  of  faith  and  love, 
may  be  one  as  truly  divine  and  holy,  as  Christ-like  and  as  honoring  to  Christ,  as  a life  devoted  to  the  most 
important  public  services  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  Church  on  earth.  In  the  quiet  and  deep-lying  valleys 
of  life,  all  hidden  from  human  eye,  who  may  toll  us  how  many  there  arc  who,  built  up  in  a humble  trust 
in  Jesus,  and  animated  by  their  hope  in  him,  are  performing  cheerfully  their  daily  tasks  because  a Father’s 
wisdom  has  allotted  them,  and  bearing  patiently  their  daily  burdens  because  they  have  been  imposed  by  a 
Father’s  love  ? Content  to  live  and  labor,  and  endure  and  die,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  earthly  fame 
hanging  no  wreath  upon  their  tomb,  earthly  eloquence  dumb  over  their  dust,  these  are  they,  the  last  among 
men,  who  shall  be  among  the  first  m the  kingdom  of  the  just.  H. 


A new  months  before  I had  stood  upon  the  lofti- 
est pyramid,  with  the  desert,  the  Nile,  and  Cairo  at 
my  feet.  I hod  since  stood  upon  Sinai,  the  majestic 
mountain  of  the  Lord.  From  the  minaret  at  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  I had  viewed  at  once 
the  Holy  City,  with  Bethlehem’s  heights  and  the 
mountains  of  Samaria,  the  wonderful  sea  of  Sodom, 
and  the  mountains  of  Moab.  Yet  to-day  I felt  as  a 
child  who  had  yet  seen  nothing  but  his  own  home, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  I was  thus  over- 
whelmed by  the  view  from  Ncby  Ismael,  which 
crowns  the  heights  of  Nazareth.  I looked  toward 
Tabor  in  the  east ; the  lesser  nermon  and  Gilboa 
peered  upward  in  its  vicinity,  and  guided  me  to  the 
mountains  of  Samaria  in  the  south.  Thence  I looked 
toward  the  west,  and  beheld  the  forelands  of  Car- 
mel ; and,  in  the  blue  distance,  Carmel  itself.  Amid 
all  these  mountain  heights,  the  broad  plains  of  Es- 
draclon  reposed  before  me,  as  if  encircled  by  eternal 
walls.  But  beyond  Carmel,  to  its  left,  as  well  as  to 
Hs  right,  lay,  like  a festal  day  in  glittering  beauty, 
the  mirror  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  north  a 
4 


second  extensive  plain  spread  forth,  with  Cana,  the 
little  town  of  the  marriage,  and  the  “ Homs  of  Hat- 
tin.”  In  the  northeast,  lastly,  shown  down,  like  a 
divine  eye,  behind  desert  groups  of  mountains,  the 
summit  of  the  great  Hermon,  enveloped  in  its  eter- 
nal snows ; and,  withdrawing  my  gaze  from  those 
distant  scenes,  I looked  down  upon  Nazareth,  which 
clung,  like  a child,  to  the  hill  above  which  I stood. 
What  may  this  watch-tower  have  been  to  our  Sa- 
viour ? A symbol  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth,  of 
the  gospel  of  redemption,  as  it  embraced  heaven, 
earth,  and  seas,  with  the  arms  of  affection ; as  it 
compressed  together  both  the  past  and  future,  in 
the  one  great  hour  upon  Golgotha.  Tisch. 

The  scene  which  lay  there  outspread  before  the 
eyes  of  the  youthful  Jesus  was  indeed  a central  spot 
in  the  world  which  he  came  to  save.  It  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  yet — separated  from 
it  only  by  a narrow  boundary  of  hills  and  streams— 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt  lay 
I close  at  hand.  The  isles  of  the  Gentiles,  and  all 
I the  glorious  regions  of  Europe,  were  almost  visible 
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over  the  shining  waters  of  that  weatern  sea.  The 
standards  of  Rome  were  planted  on  the  plain  before 
him;  the  language  of  Greece  was  spoken  in  the 
towns  below.  And  however  peaceful  it  then  might 
look,  it  had  been  for  centuries  a battle-field  of  na- 
tions. Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  Emirs  and  Arsacids, 
Judges  and  Consuls,  had  all  contended  for  the  mas- 
tery of  that  smiling  tract.  It  had  glittered  with  the 
lances  of  the  Amalekites ; it  had  trembled  under  the 
chariot- wheels  of  Sesostris ; it  had  echoed  the  twang- 
ing bowstrings  of  Sennacherib ; it  had  been  trodden 
by  the  phalanxes  of  Macedonia ; it  had  clashed  with 
the  broadswords  of  Rome ; it  was  destined  hereafter 
to  ring  with  the  battle-cry  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
thunder  with  the  artillery  of  England  and  of  France. 
In  that  plain  of  Jezreel  (or  Esdraelon),  Europe  and 
Aril,  Judaism  and  heathenism,  barbarism  and  civil- 
ization, the  Old  and  the  New  Covenant,  the  history 
of  the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  present,  seemed  all 
to  meet  No  scene  of  deeper  significance  for  the 
destinies  of  humanity  could  possibly  have  arrested 
the  youthful  Saviour’s  gaze.  F. 

40.  The  silence  of  Scripture  intimates  that  the 
Bible  is  not  man’s  book.  The  very  facts  and  details 
which  man  would  consider  necessary  first  to  relate 
arc  never  found  there.  Such  events  alone  arc  de- 
tailed as  tend  to  illustrate  divine  truth,  or  to  demon- 
strate direct  divine  agency.  J.  L.  P. Some  of 

the  apocryphal  gospels  are  still  extant,  two  of  them 
entitled  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  In  these  we 
have  the  proof  that  men  better  taught,  many  of 
them,  than  the  apostles,  men  who  wished  to  honor 
Christ  in  all  they  said  about  him,  men  who  had  that 
portraiture  of  his  character  before  them  which  the 
four  gospels  supply,  could  not  attempt  a fancy  sketch 
of  his  childhood  without  not  only  violating  our  sense 
of  propriety,  by  attributing  to  him  the  most  puerile 
and  unmeaning  displays  of  divine  power,  but  shock- 
ing our  moral  sense,  and  falsifying  the  very  picture 
they  had  before  their  eyes,  by  attributing  to  him 

acts  of  vengeance.  H. We  may  sec  in  the 

silence  of  the  Evangelists  a signal  and  striking  con- 
firmation of  their  faithfulness.  We  may  learn  from 
it  that  they  desired  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  and  not 
to  construct  an  astonishing  or  plausible  narrative. 
That  Christ  should  have  passed  thirty  years  of  his 
brief  life  in  the  deep  obscurity  of  a provincial  vil- 
lage ; that  during  all  those  thirty  years  the  ineffable 
brightness  of  his  divine  nature  should  have  taber- 
nacled among  us,  unnoticed  and  unknown ; that 
during  those  long  years  there  should  have  been  no 
outburst  of  amazing  miracle,  to  announce,  and  re- 
veal, and  glorify  the  coming  king — this  is  not  what 
we  should  have  expected — not  what  any  one  would 
have  been  likely  to  imagine  or  to  invent. 

42.  Nazareth  lies  from  Jerusalem  at  a distance 
of  about  eighty  miles,  and,  in  spite  of  the  intense 


and  jealous  hostility  of  the  Samaritans,  it  is  probable 
that  the  vast  caravan  of  Galilean  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  the  feast  would  go  by  the  most  direct  and 
the  least  dangerous  route,  which  lay  through  the  old 
tribal  territories  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.  Leav- 
ing the  garland  of  hills  which  encircle  the  little 
town,  they  would  descend  the  narrow  flower-bor- 
dered limestone  path  into  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel. 
Over  the  streams  of  that  ancient  river,  the  river 
Kishon— past  Shunem,  recalling  memories  of  Elisha 
as  it  lay  nestling  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Little 
Hermon — past  the  picturesque  outline  of  bare  and 
dewless  Gilboa — past  sandy  Taanach,  with  its  mem- 
ories of  Siscra  and  Barak — the  road  would  lie  to 
En-Gannim,  where,  beside  the  fountains,  and  amid 
the  shady  and  lovely  gardens  which  still  mark  the 
spot,  they  would  probably  have  halted  for  their  first 
night’s  rest.  Next  day  they  would  ascend  the  moun- 
tains of  Manasseh,  and,  winding  through  the  rich 
fig-yards  and  olive-groves  that  fill  the  valleys  round 
El-Jib,  they  would  leave  upon  the  right  the  hills 
which,  in  their  glorious  beauty,  formed  the  “ crown 
of  pride  ” of  which  Samaria  boasted,  but  which,  as 
the  prophet  foretold,  should  be  as  a “ fading  flower.” 
Their  second  encampment  would  probably  be  near 
Jacob’s  well,  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  be- 
tween Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  not  far  from  the  an- 
cient Sliechem.  A third  day’s  journey  would  take 
them  past  Shiloh  and  Gibcah  of  Saul  and  Bethel  to 
Beeroth ; and  from  the  pleasant  springs  by  which 
they  would  there  encamp,  a short  and  easy  stage 
would  bring  them  in  sight  of  the  towers  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  profahe  plumage  of  the  eagle-wings  of 
Rome  was  already  overshadowing  the  holy  city ; but, 
towering  above  its  walls,  still  glittered  the  great 
temple,  with  its  gilded  roofs  and  marble  colonnades, 
and  it  was  still  the  Jerusalem  of  which  royal  David 
sang,  and  for  which  the  exiles  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  had  yearned  with  such  deep  emotion.  F. 

It  must  have  been  a very  beautiful  sight  to  witness 
the  tribes  of  Israel  going  up  to  “ the  sanctuary  ” to 
worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts  on  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over.  As  this  first  and  greatest  of  the  three  festL 
vals  of  the  law  fell  to  be  held  in  spring,  nature 
and  religion  united  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the  people, 
and  to  tune  it,  like  a sacred  harp,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  praise  of  Jehovah.  To  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  families  of  the  house  of  Jacob ; to 
walk  with  beloved  friends  across  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Judah,  now  blooming  with  the  fresh  life  of 
spring ; to  see  the  holy  city  clad  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful attire,  and  peopled  at  this  time  with  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ; 
to  witness  the  worship  of  the  Lord  in  its  highest 
splendor ; to  hear  the  songs  and  rapturous  responses 
of  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  the  hallcls  of 
the  innumerable  multitude ; to  enjoy  the  merry  din 
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and  bustle  of  so  many  cheerful  guests,  young  and 
old,  from  afar  and  near — all  this  was  too  grand  and 
too  impressive  not  to  be  looked  forward  to  through- 
out the  year  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  and 
privileges  which  a son  of  Abraham  could  enjoy, 
while  he  was  in  the  land  of  the  living.  De  Liefdc. 

April  8,  1867, 1 set  out  from  Nazareth  with  a 

pilgrim  caravan,  on  its  way  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
feast.  I saw  just  such  a scene  as  Jesus  witnessed. 
The  aspect  of  the  pilgrims,  their  oostume,  their 
mode  of  travel,  the  road,  the  scenery,  were  all  the 
same.  A few  cavaliers  led  the  way  ; then  followed 
the  long  train  of  pack-horses,  mules,  and  donkeys, 
beaiing  old  men,  matrons,  and  maidens,  tents  and 
baggage,  cooking-vessels,  and  boxes  and  bags  of 
provender.  By  their  side  marched  troops  of  peas- 
ants, while  numbers  of  active  boy*  ran  hither  and 
thither  from  group  to  group,  making  the  rocks  ring 
with  their  shouts  and  laughter.  Wc  encamped  the 
first  night  on  the  green  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
ravine,  beside  the  ancient  En-Gannim.  When  the 
caravan  halted  it  waB  amusing  to  observe  the  utter 
confusion.  And  when  the  tents  were  pitched  and 
the  evening  meal  prepared,  it  was  interesting  to 
listen  to  the  eager  inquiries  of  parents  after  miss- 
ing children.  It  was  then  only  the  members  of 
each  family  were  expected  to  assemble.  If  one 
was  wanting,  search  was  immediately  made.  I 
shall  ever  look  back  on  that  four  days’  journey 
from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem  as  among  the  bright- 
est epochs  of  my  life.  I was  following  in  the  very 
footsteps  of  the  Saviour ; under  similar  external 
circumstances;  at  the  same  season  of  the  year. 
The  bright  wild-flowers  spangled  the  fields  as  they 
did  when  his  eyes  looked  on  them ; the  vines  and 
fig-trees  in  the  pleasant  vales  of  Ephraim,  and  ter- 
raced hHls  of  Judah,  were  putting  forth  their  fra- 
grant buds.  I passed  in  succession  Shunera  and 
Jezreel,  Samaria  and  Schechem,  Shiloh  and  Bethel. 
J.  L.  P. 

44.  It  had  been  a crowded  company  which,  on 
returning,  Joseph  and  Mary  had  joined.  Galilee 
was  then,  as  Josephus  informs  us,  very  thickly 
populated,  studded  with  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  towns,  containing  each  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants  or  more,  sending  forth  in  the  war  with 
the  Romans  an  army  of  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  separate  companies  which  this 
crowded  population  sent  up  at  the  Passover  time  to 

Jerusalem  would  each  be  large.  H. The  usual 

rate  of  travelling  in  the  East  is  three  miles  an  hour ; 
and  as  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  travelling 
rarely  exceeds  six  or  eight,  the  distance  of  an  ordi- 
nary day’s  journey  may  be  considered  as  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles.  The  first  day,  however,  on  start- 
ing upon  nn  expedition,  forms  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  H.  B.  H.  A caravan  setting  out  upon  a 


march  of  several  days  would  commonly  start  after 
noon,  and  go  only  a few  miles  before  encamping 
for  the  first  night.  This  short  stage  enables  the 
company  to  review  its  stores,  and  make  sure  that 
nothing  is  wanting  or  left  behind.  J.  P.  T. 

46.  Hearing  and  asking  questions.  The 
method  of  question  and  answer  was  the  customary 
form  of  rabbinical  teaching;  teacher  and  learner 
becoming  by  turns  questioner  and  answerer,  as  may 
be  seen  from  their  extant  works.  Not  that  he  as- 
sumed the  office  of  teaching — “ his  hour  ” for  that 
44  was  not  yet  come.”  The  beauty  of  Christ’s  exam- 
ple lies  very  much  in  his  never  at  one  stage  of  his 

life  anticipating  the  duties  of  another.  B. In  a 

quiet  and  becoming  manner,  putting  questions  tend- 
ing to  direct  their  attention  to  the  inner  spirit  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets  ; and  in  the  same  manner 
answering  the  questions  put  to  himself.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  all  had  special  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  to  the  real  nature  of  his  kingdom  and  his 
work ; and  that  much  of  the  amazement  of  the 
doctors  was  excited  by  views  so  much  at  variance 
with  those  commonly  entertained.  K. 

48  50.  All  the  mother  speaks  out  in  her  half- 
reproachful address;  all  the  consciously  incarnate 
Son  in  the  mysterious  simplicity  of  the  answer,  that 
reminds  the  earthly  mother  that  it  was  in  the  courts 
of  his  heavenly  Father’s  house  that  the  Son  must 
needs  W found  ; that  his  true  home  was  in  the  tem- 
ple of  him  whose  glories  still  lingered  round  the 

heights  of  Moriah.  E. The  salient  point  of  this 

narrative  appears  to  lie  in  thy  father  contrasted 
with  my  Father.  When  Jesus  began  to  be  44  a 
son  of  the  law,”  he  first  calls  II m his  Father,  who 
gave  him  the  work  to  do  on  earth,  of  perfectly 
keeping  that  law.  Thy  father.  Then  up  to  this 
time  Joseph  had  been  so  called  by  the  Holy  Child 
himself — but  from  this  time,  never.  I matt*  This 
is  that  word  so  often  used  by  our  Lord  of  his  ap- 
pointed and  undertaken  course.  A. 

51.  44  Where  should  I be,”  he  answers, 44  but  in 
my  Father’s  temple,  and  about  the  business  for 
which  I was  sent  by  him  into  the  world  ? ” S.  C. 

But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  now  he 

threw  off  the  filial  yoke,  and  became  his  own  mas- 
ter henceforth,  and  theirs  too,  it  is  purposely  add- 
ed, 44  And  he  went  down  icith  them , and  was  subject 
unto  them.”  The  marvel  of  this  condescension  lies 
in  its  coming  after  such  a scene,  and  such  an  asser- 
tion of  his  higher  Sonship ; and  the  words  arc  evi- 
dently meant  to  convey  this.  B. From  this  time 

we  have  no  more  mention  of  Joseph.  The  next  wc 
hear  is  of  his  44  mother  and  brethren  ; ” whence  it 
is  inferred  that  between  this  time  and  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Lord’s  public  life  Joseph  died.  A. 

Thus  conscious  of  a higher  source  of  his  being, 
and  a higher  authority  for  his  actions,  he  again 
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“ fulfilled  all  the  righteousness  ” of  filial  duty,  and 
proved  that  he  had  learned  at  this  early  age  the 
hardest  of  all  lessons,  to  wait  God’s  time  when  we 
seem  to  be  not  only  wasting  our  own,  but  losing 
opportunities  of  serving  him.  That  he  shared  all 
the  outward  circumstances  of  Joseph’s  lowly  lot,  is 
clear  from  the  taunt  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Naz- 
areth and  the  neighborhood — “ Is  not  this  the  car- 
penter’s son?”  That  he  worked  at  his  father’s 
bench,  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  but  also  from  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  Jews  to  bring  up  their  sons  in  some 
trade  and  handicraft.  As  Neander  has  observed, 
“ His  education  for  a teacher  was  not  due  to  any 
of  the  theological  schools  then  existing  in  Judea ; ” 
and  thus  was  he  the  better  prepared  to  stand  forth. 
In  perfect  independence,  as  the  antagonist  and  re- 
buker  alike  of  the  dead  ritualism  and  hypocritical 
casuistry  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  and  the 
negative  coldness  of  the  Sadducees.  And  while 
the  rigid  purity  which  he  taught  might  suggest 
something  of  an  outward  resemblance  to  the  Es- 
sence he  had  no  real  connection  with  that  ascetic 
body  to  deaden  his  sympathies  with  humanity  at 
large.  S. 

52*  Our  Lord’s  humanity  was  a development ; 
his  divinity  is  perpetual,  “ from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting.” As  man,  and  as  men  speak,  he  “ grew  in 
wisdom  and  favor;”  but  as  God  he  is  “Jesus 
(Jurist,  the  same  yesterday , to-day,  and  forever ,”  and 

is  therefore  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  F.  D.  H. 

Two  short  verses  (40  and  52),  closely  similar  in  ex- 
pression, alike  show  that  the  outward  and  earthly 
development  of  our  Redeemer  was  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  those  laws  by  which  those  he  came  to  save 
pass  from  childhood  into  youth,  and  from  youth 
into  mature  age.  In  regard  of  his  childhood,  one 
short  clause  is  graciously  added  to  warn  us  from 
unlicensed  musings  upon  the  influences  of  outward 
things  upon  the  Holy  Child — one  clause  only,  but 
enough — “and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him.” 
In  regard  of  our  Lord's  youth  and  early  manhood, 
one  event  at  its  commencement,  which  shows  us 
how  that  grace  unfolded  itself  in  heavenly  wisdom, 
is  made  fully  known  to  us — one  event,  but  one  only, 
to  which  one  short  verse  (52)  is  added,  to  teach  us 
how  that  wisdom  waxed  momently  more  full,  more 
deep,  more  broad,  until,  like  some  mighty  river 
seeking  the  sea,  it  merged  insensibly  into  the  omnis- 
cience of  his  limitless  Godhead.  E. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  much  of  the  great 
work  of  the  second  Adam  teas  done.  The  growing 
up  through  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood, 
from  grace  to  grace,  holiness  to  holiness,  in  sub- 


jection, self-denial,  and  love,  without  one  polluting 
touch  of  sin,  this  it  was  which,  consummated  by 
the  three  years  of  active  ministry,  by  the  passion 
and  by  the  cross,  constituted  “ the  obedience  of  one 
man,"  by  which  many  were  made  righteous.  A. 

If  he  came  to  empty  himself  of  that  glory 

which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was,  to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a servant,  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  then  assur- 
edly it  was  not  only  during  the  three  years  of  his 
public  ministry,  but  during  all  the  three-and-thirty 
years  of  his  life  on  earth,  that  the  ends  of  his  mis- 
sion were  accomplished.  H. 

As  Irenseus  says,  “lie  sanctified  childhood  by 
passing  through  it.”  Neither  his  words  nor  acts, 
his  childish  pleasures  nor  his  tears,  were  different 
from  those  of  his  age.  Evil  alone  had  no  grow  in 
in  him  : his  soul  gave  back  to  the  heavens  all  their 
sacred  brightness.  The  ideal  of  humanity  from 
his  birth,  he  never  lost  the  innocence  of  childhood, 
but  he  was  none  the  less  completely  like  other  cliib 
dren  in  all  things  else.  “ He  kept  on  increasing  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  ana 
man ; ” and  this  can  only  mean  that,  with  a sweet 
attractiveness  of  childish  nature,  he  spoke,  and  un- 
derstood, and  thought,  as  simply  as  his  playmates, 
in  the  fields,  or  on  the  hill-sides,  of  Nazareth.  G. 

But  the  home  of  Jesus  was  no  ordinary  home. 

With  Joseph  to  guide  and  support,  with  Mary  to 
hallow  and  sweeten  it,  with  the  youthful  Jesus  u» 
illuminate  it  with  the  very  light  of  heaven,  we  nmr 
well  believe  that  it  was  a home  of  trustful  piety, 
of  angelic  purity,  of  almost  perfect  peace.  Hie 
legends  of  early  Christianity  tell  us  that  night  ana 
day,  where  Jesus  moved  and  Jesus  slept,  the  cloud 
of  light  shone  round  about  him.  And  so  it  was ; 
but  that  light  was  no  visible  Shechinah  ; it  was  tb- 
beauty  of  holiness ; it  was  the  peace  of  God.  F. 

Year  after  year  passed,  and  still  found  him  at 

his  daily  toil,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet  com«. 
In  gentle  patience,  hi  transparent  blamelessness  of 
life,  in  natural  and  cver-activc  goodness,  in  tender 
love  and  ready  favor  to  all  around,  loved,  honored, 
but  half  veiled  in  the  mysterious  light  of  perfect 
manhood  and  kindling  divinity,  thirty  years  passed 
quietly  away.  These  unknown,  secluded  years  teacn 
us  that  the  noblest  lives  may  yet  be  the  most  ob- 
scure ; that  life,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  mere 
action,  but  the  calm  reign  of  love  and  duty  toward 
God  and  man,  in  our  allotted  sphere — that  the  tru- 
est and  holiest  joy  is  not  necessarily  that  of  public 
activity,  far  less  that  of  excitement  and  noise,  but, 
rather,  where  the  calm  around  lets  God  and  heaven 
be  mirrored  in  an  untroubled  spirit.  G. 
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Section  12.— Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 

Matthew  in.  1-12.  Mark  i.  1-8.  Luke  iii.  1-18. 

Mk.  1 The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

L.  1 Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ceesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  gover- 

nor of  Judea,  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  his  brother  Philip,  tetrarch  of 

2 Iturea,  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,  the  word  of  God  came  unto  John  the  Baptist,  the 

8 son  of  Zacharias,  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea.  And  in  those  days  he  came  into  all  the 
country  about  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 

4 and  saying,  Repent  ye : for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  As  it  is  written  in  the 
prophets,  Behold  I send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way 
before  thee.  For  this  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias,  the 
prophet,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 

6 Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.  Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and 
hill  shall  be  brought  low  ; and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways 

6 shall  be  made  smooth  ; and  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God.  And  the  same  John 

M.  4 had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  and  a leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  his  meat  was 

locusts  and  wild  honey. 

5 Then  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and  all  the  region  round 

6 about  Jordan,  and  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins. 

7 But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said 
unto  them,  and  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth  to  be  baptized  of  him,  O generation  of 

L.  8 vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  f Bring  forth  therefore 
fruits  worthy  of  repentance;  and  begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham 
to  our  father : for  I say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children 

9 unto  Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees : every  tree 
therefore  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

10, 11  And  the  people  asked  him,  saying,  What  shall  we  do  then  ? He  answereth,  and  saith 
unto  them,  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none ; and  he  that 

12  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.  Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  baptized,  and  said  unto 

18  him.  Master,  what  shall* we  do?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Exact  no  more  than  that 

14  which  is  appointed  yon.  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying,  And  what 
shall  we  do?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any 
falsely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages. 

15  And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John, 

16  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not;  John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I indeed  bap- 
tize you  with  water  unto  repentance ; but  one  cometh  after  me  mightier  than  I,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  I am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose,  whose  shoes  I am 

17  not  worthy  to  bear ; he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire : whose 
fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into 
liis  garner ; but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire. 

18  And  many  other  things  in  his  exhortation  preached  he  unto  the  people. 


Her*  is  the  honest,  outspoken  boldness  of  a man  of  God,  and  yet  one  who  took  broad  and  noble  views 
of  existence  and  its  duties.  He  advocated  no  unnatural  disseverance  of  man  from  his  work -day  world,  as 
if  business  and  religion  were  antagonistic  and  incompatible.  He  enjoins  all  classes  to  return  to  their 
ordinary  occupations,  but  imbued  with  a new  heaven-born  spirit;  seeking  that  religion  should  moderate 
worldly  cares,  employments,  and  enjoyments,  and  leave  its  sanctifying  influence  upon  all.  Macduff. 
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Though  he  did  not  claim  the  credentials  of  a single  miracle,  yet,  while  he  threatened  detection  to  the 
hypocrite  and  destruction  to  the  hardened,  he  promised  also  pardon  to  the  penitent  and  admission  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  pure  and  clean.  44  The  two  great  utterances,”  it  has  been  said,  “ which  he 
brings  from  the  desert,  contain  the  two  capital  revelations  to  which  all  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  has 
been  tending.  Law  and  prophecy ; denunciation  of  sin  and  promise  of  pardon ; the  flame  which  consumes 
and  the  light  which  consoles — is  not  this  the  whole  of  the  covenant  ? ” F. 

John  enunciated  the  first  principles  and  enforced  the  first  great  duties  of  the  gospel ; and  ere  the 
echoes  which  he  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  men  had  died  away  into  silence,  a greater  than  he  took  up  tho 
noble  theme,  and  proclaimed  it  as  with  the  tongue  of  a trumpet  to  an  astonished  world.  J.  L.  P. 


Mk.  1.  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  places  us  at  the  opening  of 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  of  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  of  the  glory  which  fills  the  heavens,  and  of 
the  kingdom  which  endures  forever.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel  (according  to  this  Evangelist)  is 
not  found  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  when  the  commu- 
nications of  heaven  were  made  to  few,  and  died  sud- 
denly into  silence ; but  from  the  time  when  John  bap- 
tized, and  when  Jesus  began  to  show  himself,  and 
"the  word  of  tho  beginning  of  Christ”  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed,  never  again  to  be  suspended  till  it 
should  have  become  the  word  of  a completed  gos- 
pel. The  gospel  which  Jesus  preached  was  a gos- 
pel which  in  its  main  particulars  had  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  which  could  not  be  fully  opened  till  it 
had  been  fulfilled.  Considered  as  /act,  the  gospel 
began  from  the  Incarnation,  and  was  completed  at 
the  Resurrection ; but  considered  as  doctrine,  it  be- 
gan with  the  first  preaching  of  Jesus,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  When  the 
Lord  quitted  the  world,  he  left  the  material  of  the 
gospel  already  perfect,  but  the  exposition  of  the 
gospel  only  begun.  T.  D.  B. 

All  the  Evangelists  set  out  from  the  Baptist  in 
introducing  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  procedure  are  characteristic.  Mark,  keep- 
ing in  view  the  Roman,  me  roly  makes  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Baptist  the  starting-point  of  a wonder- 
working ministry  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  into  the  mar- 
vels of  which  he  hurries  us  at  once,  without  even 
hinting  at  its  prophetic  relations.  Luke,  in  tracing 
for  the  reasoning  Greek  the  orderly  development  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  opens  with  the  ministry 
in  Galilee,  as  the  natural  sequence  of  that  of  the 
Baptist,  but  does  not  emphasize  the  connection. 
John,  writing  for  the  Christian,  sets  out  with  the 
Baptist,  as  preparing  the  way  for  that  private  min- 
istry of  Jesus  in  Judea  which  preceded  the  public 
ministry  in  Galilee,  and  which,  as  being  directed  to 
the  true  Israel  and  dealing  with  high  spiritual 
themes,  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, but  brought  forward  in  the  gospel  for  the 
Christian,  the  spiritual  man,  as  eminently  fitted  to 
further  its  peculiar  aim.  Matthew,  with  his  eye  on 


the  Jew,  starts  with  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  in 
Galilee — which,  strictly  speaking,  could  begin  only 
when  that  of  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner,  closed — 
and  presents  Jesus  at  once  and  most  prominently  in 
his  Messianic  character,  fulfilling  prophecy.  D.  S.  G. 

L«  1.  Ilerod  the  Great,  in  whose  day  Christ 
was  born,  bad  divided  his  entire  kingdom  among 
his  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Philip,  and  Herod  Anti- 
pas — Archelaus  obtaining  Judea,  Idumea,  and  Sa- 
maria. In  the  tenth  year  of  bis  reign,  however, 
Archelaus  was  deposed  by  the  emperor,  and  a Ro- 
man governor  appointed  in  his  room.  The  fifth  in 
order  of  these  governors  was  Pontius  Pilate.  C.  B. 

The  Roman  governors,  or  procurators,  were 

lieutenant-governors  of  divisions  of  Roman  prow 
inccs,  under  the  goveraors-general  of  each  province. 
Occasionally,  in  smaller  provinces,  or  in  districts  be- 
longing to  a larger  province,  they  took  the  place  of 
the  governor-general,  and  in  that  case  had  in  part 
the  command  of  the  troops,  and  were  the  judges 
even  in  criminal  matters,  but  always  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  governor-general  of  the  province.  This 
was  the  position  of  the  procurators  in  Judea  and 
Samaria  after  the  incorporation  of  these  as  one  dis- 
trict with  the  province  of  Syria,  on  the  banishment 

of  Archelaus.  G. Herod  Antipas,  the  brother 

of  Archelaus,  was  confirmed  by  Augustus  in  the 
tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  him  by  his  father’s  will,  and  hence  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  gospels  by  the  style  of  Ilerod  the 
Tetrarch.  nis  whole  importance  is  derived  from 
his  two  appearances  in  the  gospel  history,  as  first 
the  hearer  and  then  the  murderer  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  as  taking  part  with  Pilate  in  the  condem- 
nation of  our  Lord.  Herod  Philip  II.  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra,  a maiden  of 
Jerusalem.  He  received  as  his  own  government 
“Batanca,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaulonitis),  and 
some  parts  about  Jamnia”  (i.  e.,  N.  E.  Palestine), 
with  the  title  of  Tetrarch.  His  rule  was  distin- 
guished by  justice  and  moderation,  and  he  appears 
to  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  duties  of 
his  office  without  sharing  in  the  intrigues  which  dis- 
graced his  family.  He  built  a new  city  on  the  site 
! of  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which 
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he  called  Caesarea,  and  raised  Beths&ida  (in  lower  (Jer.  1:1;  Ezek.  6:1).  And  the  effect  of  the  Holy 
Gaulonitis)  to  the  rank  of  a city  under  the  title  of  Spirit  on  John  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  0. 
Julias,  and  died  there  A.  D.  84.  He  married  Salome,  T.  than  the  N.  T.  inspiration ; more  of  a sudden, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  I.  and  Herodias,  but,  as  he  overpowering  influence,  as  in  the  prophets,  than  a 
left  no  children,  his  dominions  were  added  at  his  | gentle  indwelling  manifested  through  the  individual 
death  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  S.  (See  character,  ns  in  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  A. 

Section  9.)  Such  formulas , of  course,  are  newer  used  when 

2*  The  Word  of  God  came.  The  usual  speaking  of  Jesus,  because  the  divine  nature  mani- 
formula  for  the  divine  commission  of  the  prophets  i tested  itself  in  him  not  at  certain  isolated  moments 
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of  his  life.  He  too*  the  one  everlasting  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Godhead — The  Word.  0. 

John  the  Baptist*  The  true  meeting-point 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  found  in  the 
mission  and  character  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  is 
the  living  link  between  the  earlier  and  later  parts 
of  the  Bible.  In  his  personality  and  in  the  style  of 
his  teaching  he  seems  to  belong  alike  to  both  dis- 
pensations. The  manner  of  his  appearance,  the 
sententious  severity  of  his  words,  remind  us  of  the 
old  prophets ; while  yet  we  see  in  him  all  that  lov- 
ing personal,  intelligent  devotion  to  Christ  which  is 

the  mark  of  the  Christian  saint.  J.  S.  H. His 

mission  was  calculated,  in  accordance  with  the  office 
of  the  law  which  gives  the  knowledge  of  sin,  to 
bring  men’s  minds  into  that  state  in  which  the  Re- 
deemer invites  them  as  weary  and  heavy-laden  to 

come  to  him.  A. John  was  a dweller  in  the 

wilderness,  only  that  he  might  thereby  become  the 
prophet  of  the  Highest.  His  nature  was  full  of  im- 
petuosity and  fire.  The  long  struggle  which  had 
given  him  so  powerful  a mastery  over  himself — 
which  had  made  him  content  with  self-obliteration 
before  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  which  had  inspired 
him  with  fearlessness  in  the  face  of  danger,  and 
humility  in  the  midst  of  applause — had  left  its 
traces  in  the  stem  character  and  aspect  and  teach- 
ing of  the  man.  His  very  teaching  reflected  the 
imagery  of  the  wilderness — the  rock,  the  serpent, 
the  barren  tree.  “In  his  manifestation  and  agen- 
cy,” it  has  been  said,  “he  was  like  a burning  torch ; 
his  public  life  was  quite  an  earthquake — the  whole 
man  was  a sermon;  be  might  well  call  himself  a 
voice — the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.”  F. 

3.  Baptism*  Symbolical  or  ceremonial  wash- 
ing, such  as  the  Mosaic  Law  prescribed  as  a sign 
of  moral,  renovation,  and  connected  with  the  sacri- 
ficial types  of  expiation,  to  indicate  the  internal 
connection  of  atonement  and  sanctification.  It  was 
from  these  familiar  and  significant  ablutions  that 
John’s  baptism  was  derived.  Baptism  (not  the  bap- 
tism) of  repentance : i.  e.,  a ceremonial  washing, 
which  involved  and  denoted  a profession  of  repent- 
ance, or  a thorough  change  of  mind,  both  of  judg- 
ment and  of  feeling,  with  respect  to  sin.  To  (or 
for)  remission,  with  a view  to  it  or  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  it,  not  directly  or  efficiently,  but  as  an 
indispensable  prerequisite.  Remission : loosing,  leav- 
ing, i.  e.,  letting  go  unpunished,  which  is  essentially 
the  same  with  pardon  or  forgiveness.  The  indefi- 
nite expressions  of  this  clause  (a  baptism  of  repent- 
ance for  sins)  are  not  unmeaning  or  fortuitous,  but 
designed  to  introduce  John’s  ministry  as  something 
new  and  previously  unknown  to  the  reader.  The 
meaning  of  the  verse  as  thus  explained  is,  that  the 
andent  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  the  appearance 


of  a preacher  in  the  wilderness  calling  the  people 
to  repent,  and  baptizing  them  in  token  of  their 
having  done  so.  J.  A.  A. 

3*  Kingdom  of  heaven : Signifies  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  in  which  subjects  were  to  be  gath- 
ered to  God  by  his  Son,  and  a sodety  to  be  formed, 
which  was  to  subsist  first  in  imperfect  circum- 
stances on  earth,  but  afterward  complete  in  glory. 
In  some  places  the  phrase  denotes  the  state  of  it  on 
earth  ; sometimes  it  signifies  only  the  state  of  glory  ; 
but  it  generally  includes  both.  The  Jews  under- 
stood it  of  a temporal  monarchy  at  Jerusalem, 
which  would  become,  instead  of  Rome,  the  capital 
of  the  world ; and  the  expected  sovereign  of  this 
kingdom  they  learned  from  Daniel  to  call  the  Son 
of  man ; by  which  title  they  understood  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  the  Christ,  or  the  Anointed  One  of 
God.  Both  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  took  up 
this  phrase,  and  used  it  as  they  found  it,  and  gradu- 
ally taught  the  Jews  to  affix  right  ideas  to  it.  This 
very  demand  of  repentance  showed  it  was  a spirit- 
ual kingdom  ; and  that  no  wicked  man,  how  politic 
or  brave,  how  learned  or  renowned,  soever,  could 

possibly  be  a genuine  member  of  it.  D. As  to 

the  t nature  of  the  Messianic  expectation  prevailing 
in  this  period  among  the  Jews,  what  can  be  estab- 
lished with  any  degree  of  certainty  amounts  to  the 
following : The  Jews  divided  the  entire  history  of 
the  world  into  two  principal  periods,  the  present 
and  the  future.  At  the  end  of  the  first  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  has  place,  whose  way,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  be  prepared,  and  his  coming  an- 
nounced by  Elijah  the  prophet,  who  was  to  appear 
a second  time.  The  Jews  expected  him  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  the  family  of  David  (the  Sa- 
maritans on  the  contrary  from  Ephraim),  and  re- 
garded Bethlehem  as  the  place  of  his  approaching 
birth.  Of  an  extraordinary  birth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  they  seem  not  to  have  thought.  Anointed 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  richly  furnished  with 
higher  powers,  he  should  not  only  make  an  end  to 
all  religious  disputes,  and  effect  a restoration  of 
religion  and  morals  which  had  so  sadly  declined, 
but  above  all  should  shine  forth  in  royal  dignity. 
He  should  deliver  Israel  from  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  his  enemies,  yea,  he  should  conquer  all  the  earth 
for  the  sake  of  the  chosen  people,  in  order  so  to 
found  a universal  theocratic  government.  Then 
should  a golden  age  of  peace  and  happiness  dawn, 
and  Jerusalem’s  temple  be  the  centre  of  a dominion, 
of  which  Israel  should  enjoy  the  glory  and  all  the 
world  the  blessing.  Moral  improvement  was,  espe- 
cially according  to  the  better  disposed,  the  condition 
of  his  manifestation.  Hence  it  was  that  John’s  re- 
quirement of  repentance  excited  as  little  surprise  as 
it  met  with  contradiction,  and  that  still  at  the  pres* 
ent  day  the  Jews  ascribe  the  delay  of  the  Messianic 
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period  to  their  transgressions.  The  representation 
of  the  Messiah’s  person,  that  prevailed  with  most, 
was  that  he  should  be  a true  man,  anointed  to  be  a 
theocratic  king,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
invested  with  the  most  unlimited  authority.  The 
earthly-minded  multitude  expected  from  his  rule 
freedom,  national  glory,  and  sensual  bliss  : the  bet- 
ter disposed  hoped  also  that  he  would  teach  them 
to  serve  God  without  fear,  that  he  would  also  be  a 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  would  dispense 
spiritual  gifts.  Van  0. 

M.  4-6.  The  traveller  who  now  wanders  along 
the  desolate  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  roams  over 
the  bleak  hills  of  Juttah,  will  see  many  a figure 
whose  garb  and  mode  of  life  must  remind  him  of 
John.  Time  has  not  changed,  and  fashion  never 
modifies  the  simple  costume  and  manners  of  those 
children  of  the  desert.  The  brown  cloak  of  camel’s 
hair,  thrown  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  is  still  the 
principal  covering.  The  leathern  girdle  is  still 
worn.  The  wilderness  is  still  their  only  home ; 
sometimes  a tent,  and  sometimes  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  their  only  covering.  Locusts,  too,  and  wild 

honey,  are  still  articles  of  food.  J.  L.  P. A 

mysterious  intimation  had  closed  the  prophetic 
writings,  announcing,  from  the  lips  of  Malachi,  on 
which  the  fire  of  prophecy  had  expired,  a second 
coming  of  Elijah.  And  where,  and  at  what  time, 
and  in  what  form,  was  he  so  likely  to  appear,  as  in 
the  desert,  by  the  shore  of  the  Jordan,  at  so  fearful 
a crisis  in  the  national  destiny,  in  the  wild  garb  and 
with  the  demeanor  so  frequent  among  the  ancient 
seers  ? H.  M. 

The  region  round  about  Jordan.  Prop- 
erly the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  from 
Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  tract  near  Jericho 
Is  so  large  in  proportion  to  all  the  rest  that  it  often 
takes  the  name.  The  expression  points,  however, 
to  John’s  ministry  being  carried  on  on  both  sides 

of  the  river.  G. Went  out  to  him  all. 

That  which  no  doubt  drew  the  whole  population  in 
such  crowds  to  the  desert  shores  of  the  Jordan, 
was  the  mysterious  yet  distinct  assertion  that  the 
“ kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  ; M that  kingdom 
of  which  the  belief  was  as  universal  as  of  the  per- 
sonal coming  of  the  Messiah.  H.  M. The  nation 

was  daily  expecting  the  appearance  of  “ the  wise 
and  perfect  prophet,  who  should  restore  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  reprove  the  times,  and  appease  the  wrath 
of  God,  before  it  broke  out  in  fury.”  A prophet, 
in  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  might  reveal  the  future ; 
but  his  great  characteristic  was,  that  he  Was  the 
mouthpiece  of  God,  to  utter,  by  resistless  impulse, 
the  rebukes  or  commands  of  the  Almighty,  as  his 
ambassador,  and  the  interpreter  of  his  will  to  men. 

John  realized  this  ideal.  G. Here  was  no  “ reed 

shaken  by  the  winds,”  but  an  inspired  soul,  liber- 


ated from  all  dread  of  man,  elevated  above  the  in- 
fluence of  selfish  passion,  and  himself  schooled  to 
practise  the  virtues  which  he  demanded  of  others. 
G.  P.  F. 

The  conscience  of  the  masses  was  roused.  It 
had  sunk  to  sleep  under  Pharisaic  formalism,  Ro- 
man oppression,  and  Sadduccan  indifference.  John’s 
voice  sounded  like  a trumpet  to  alarm  them.  The 
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popular  excitement  spread.  Crowds  gathered  in 
doily  greater  numbers  from  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and 
the  wide  uplands  of  Perea.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  he  were  the  promised  £lias,  the  herald  of  Mes- 
siah. 6. 

A Tiberius  was  polluting  by  his  infamies  the 
throne  of  the  empire;  a Pontius  Pilate,  with  his 
insolences,  cruelties,  extortions,  massacres,  was  mad- 
dening a fanatic  people ; Herod  Antipos  was  exhib- 
iting to  facile  learners  the  example  of  calculated 
apostasy  and  reckless  lust ; Caiaphas  and  Annas 
were  dividing  the  functions  of  a priesthood  which 
they  disgraced.  Yet  the  talk  of  the  new  prophet 
was  not  of  political  circumstances  such  as  these ; 
the  lessons  he  had  to  teach  were  deeper  and  more 
universal  in  their  moral  and  social  significance. 
Whatever  might  be  the  class  who  flocked  to  his 
stem  solitude,  his  teaching  was  intensely  practical, 
painfully  heart-searching,  fearlessly  downright.  And 
so  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  scribe  and  soldier,  priest 
and  publican,  all  thronged  to  listen  to  his  words.  F. 

The  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea,  depressed  from  650  to 
1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
now  called  The  Ghor.  It  is  filled  up  to  a certain 
level  with  alluvial  deposit,  forming  what  is  often 
called  the  44  upper  plain  ” of  the  Jordan  valley  ; and 
in  this  the  river  has  hollowed  out  for  itself,  during 
the  course  of  long  ages,  a “ lower  plain,”  varying  in 
width  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  a mile,  and  from 
50  to  100  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  valley. 
There  are  thus  two  distinct,  well-defined  plains  in 
the  Jordan  valley : the  uppci-,  generally  sterile,  and 
only  capable  of  cultivation  where  springs  or  peren- 
nial streams  afford  the  means  of  copious  irrigation ; 
and  the  lower , through  which  the  river  pursues  its 
tortuous  course,  keeping  by  its  occasional  overflows 

certain  small  tracts  under  cultivation.  Wilson. 

The  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  side,  between  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Jabbok,  was  a paradise 
of  cities  and  gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  and  well 
watered  in  every  part.  I have  found  the  ruins  of 
at  least  a dozen  important  places  between  the  points 
just  named,  which  show  that  in  Christ’s  time  there 
was  here  p dense  population.  ?.  M. 

Baptized  in  the  river  of  Jordan.  Both 
physically  and  historically,  the  Jordan  is  the  most 
remarkable  river  upon  earth.  The- whole  valley  is 
just  a great  rent  or  chasm  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
At  its  southern  end,  along  the  shores  of  that  mys- 
terious lake,  there  is  the  intense  heat  only  found 
elsewhere  beneath  the  equator ; while  at  its  northern 
end  the  noble  cone  of  Ecrmon  towers  to  the  skies, 
and  is  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  ...  We  natu- 
rally conclude  that  the  place  indicated  was  close  to 
the  wilderness  of  Judea,  which  included  the  whole  of 
that  wild  region  lying  between  Jericho  and  Jerusa- 


lem. The  plain  or  valley  of  the  Jordan  at  Jericho 
is  about  ten  miles  wide,  and  is  inclosed  on  each  side 
by  ridges  of  gray  limestone,  which  rise  up  in  abrupt, 
jagged  masses.  A number  of  great  highways,  from 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  Bethel,  Samaria,  and  Galilee, 
converged  on  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Down  these  tho 
people  of  those  cities  and  regions  would  find  easy 
access  to  the  Baptist ; and  he  whose  mission  it  was 
to  give  the  widest  publicity  to  the  Messiah’s  advent, 
would  doubtless  take  advantage  of  such  facilities, 
and  preach  in  the  most  accessible  locality.  J.  L.  P. 

The  place  (five  miles  N.  E.  of  Jericho)  was 

known  as  Bcthabara,  44the  house  of  the  ford.” 
Fords  do  not  change  in  a river  like  the  Jordan; 
roads  are  never  altered  in  the  East ; and  this  must 
always  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  the  place  of  passage 
from  Jericho  to  Gilead.  At  this  spot  we  must  place 
the  departure  of  Elijah  from  earth,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Baptist.  And  there  is  surely  a deep  sig- 
nificance in  the  fact  that  here,  as  suddenly  as  the 
first  Elijah  disappeared,  did  the  second  Elias  ap- 
pear ; and  where  the  first  dropped  his  mantle,  did 
the  second  take  it  up.  And  this  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  passage  for  those  who  travelled  from  Gali- 
lee to  Jerusalem  by  tho  Jordan  route.  Here  our 
Lord  often  crossed  with  his  disciples,  when  he  would 
avoid  passing  through  Samaria  on  his  way  to  the 
temple  festivals  at  Jerusalem.  The  east  bank  of 
Jordan  seems  always  to  hnve  been  preferred  to  the 
western  as  the  route  from  Galilee.  The  way  was 
more  shaded  by  occasional  trees,  and  frequent 
streams  intersect  the  path.  These  streams  are  peren- 
nial, and  over  them  waves  many  a palm-tree ; while 
on  the  other  side  the  palm  is  all  but  extinct.  H.  B.  T. 

M.  7.  Pharisees  and  Saddncees.  These 
two  sects,  according  to  Josephus,  originated  at  the 
same  period,  under  Jonathan  the  high  - priest 
(B.  C.  159-144).  The  Pharisees  took  for  their 
distinctive  practice  the  strict  observance  of  the 
law  and  all  its  requirements,  written  and  oral. 
The  religionism  represented  by  the  Sadducees  was 
bare,  literal,  moral  conformity,  without  any  higher 
views  or  hopes.  They,  thus  escaped  the  dapgers  of 
tradition,  but  fell  into  deadness  and  worldliness,  and 
a denial  of  spiritual  influence.  While  our  Lord  was 
on  earth,  this  state  of  mind  was  very  prevalent 
among  the  educated  classes  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  roost  of  the  Jews  of  rank  and  station 
were  Sadducecs.  The  two  sects,  mutually  hostile, 
are  found  in  the  gospels  united  in  opposition  to  our 
Lord,  the  Pharisees  representing  hypocritical  super- 
stition ; the  Sadducces,  carnal  unbelief.  A.  (Read 
Section  182.) 

L«  8-17,  The  language  of  the  Baptist  at  once 
fell  in  with  and  opposed  the  popular  feeling ; at  one 
instant  it  raised,  at  the  next  it  crossed  their  hopes. 
He  announces  the  necessity  of  a complete  moral 
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change,  while  be  repudiated  the  claims  of  those  who 
rested  their  sole  title  to  God's  favor  on  their  descent 
from  the  chosen  race.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
proclaimed  the  immediate  coming  of  the  Messiah ; 
and,  on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  noth- 
ing which  interfered  with  the  prevailing  belief  in 
the  personal  temporal  reign  of  the  Son  of  David. 

H.  M. The  narrow  separatism  and  worthless  ex- 

temalism  of  the  law  were  to  be  forsaken,  and  love 
to  God  and  their  neighbor,  and  a future  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  him  who  was  to  come,  were  to 
take  their  place.  G. 

9.  The  axe  is  laid  at  the  root.  Laid 
there,  at  hand  for  immediate  use,  though  as  yet  no 
blow  has  been  struck ; but  laid  there  also  that  this 
sign  of  what  is  threatened  may  avert  the  fulfilment 
of  the  threat.  T. 

12.  The  publicans.  The  Greek  word  trans- 
lated 44  publicans  ” describes  the  inferior  officers 
employed  as  collectors  of  the  Roman  revenue.  But 
the  Latin  word  publican* , from  which  the  English 
has  been  taken,  was  applied  to  a higher  order  of 
men.  The  Roman  senate  farmed  the  direct  taxes 
and  the  customs  to  capitalists,  who  undertook  to 
# pay  a given  sura  into  the  treasury  (publicum),  and 
hence  received  the  name  of  publicani.  Contracts  of 
this  kind  fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  richest 
class  of  Romans.  In  the  provinces  were  managing 
directors,  and  under  them  were  the  actual  custom- 
house officers.  The  latter  were  commonly  natives 
of  the  province  in  which  they  were  stationed.  The 
Greek  word,  which  etymologically  might  have  been 
used  of  the  publicani  properly  so  called,  was  used 
popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T.  exclusively,  of  the  infe- 
rior officer*.  The  system  was  essentially  a vicious 
one.  The  publicani  encouraged  their  agents  in  the 
most  vexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions.  By  accept- 
ing the  baptism  of  John,  the  publicans  gave,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  great  principle  so  often  taught  by 
Christ,  that  the  sinner,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  is  bet- 
ter prepared  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  re- 
pentance, than  self-righteous  men  who  think  they 
need  no  repentance.  S. 

16.  I baptize.  I administer  but  the  external 
symbol  of  purification.  His  it  is,  as  his  sole  prerog- 
ative, to  dispense  the  inward  reality.  And  with 
fire.  Clearly  it  is  the  fiery  character  of  the  Spir- 
it’s operations  upon  the  soul — searching,  consum- 
ing, refining.  And  thus  in  two  successive  clauses 
the  two  most  familiar  emblems — water  and  fire — arc 
employed  to  set  forth  the  same  purifying  operations 
of  the  IToly  Ghost  upon  the  soul.  B. 

17.  Purge  his  floor.  The  Jewish  Church,  or 
people,  is  here  compared  to  a threshing-floor  cov- 
ered with  a mixture  of  chaff  and  wheat,  which 
should  be  separated  by  the  winnowing  fan  of  Christ 


His  doctrines  were  such  as  to  test  the  real  disposi- 
tions of  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  hypocritical  and  the  sincere.  The  sepa- 
ration to  be  made  is  described  as  preparatory  to 
everlasting  rewards  and  punishments-  The  phrase 
of  burning  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  views  of  the  restoration  of  the 
wicked  or  of  their  annihilation.  D. 

18.  Preached  he  unto  the  people.  It 
was  John’s  hand  which  struck  the  first  bold  stroke 
at  the  root  of  the  strong  national  prejudice  which 
narrowed  and  carnalized  the  expected  kingdom  of 
their  Messiah.  One  thing  was  revealed  to  him  in 
clearest  light,  and  upon  this  he  spoke  with  such 
power:  that  whatever  the  future  kingdom  was  to 
be, .it  should  be  one  in  which  force  and  fraud,  selfish- 
ness and  insincerity,  and  all  sham  piety,  were  to  be 
denied  a place ; for  which  those  would  stand  best 
prepared  who  were  readiest  to  confess  and  give  up 
their  sins,  and  to  act  justly  and  benevolently  toward 
their  fellow-men,  humbly  and  sincerely  toward  God. 
You  have  but  the  rudiments,  indeed,  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  repentance  in  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist 
— the  Christian  doctrine  but  in  germ  ; but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  sec  in  it  the  same  great  lesson  as  to  the 
inner  and  spiritual  qualifications  required  of  all 
members  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  was  un- 
folded, at  the  very  beginning  of  our  Lord’s  ministry 
in  Judea  privately  to  Nicodemus,  and  publicly  to 

the  multitudes  on  the  hill-side  of  Galilee.  II. 

He  knew  that  the  highest  truth  of  spiritual  life  was 
to  be  given  by  One  that  should  come  after.  What 
he  had  learned  in  the  desert  was  contained  in  a few 
words  : Reality  lies  at  the  root  of  religious  life.  Ye 
must  be  real,  said  John.  44  Bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance.”  Let  each  man  do  his  own  duty ; 
let  the  rich  impart  to  those  who  are  not  rich ; let  the 
publican  accuse  no  man  falsely ; let  the  soldier  be 
content  with  his  wages.  The  coming  kingdom  is 
not  a mere  piece  of  machinery  which  will  make  you 
all  good  and  happy  without  effort  of  your  own. 
Change  yourselves,  or  you  will  have  no  kingdom  at 
aH.  Personal  reformation,  personal  reality,  that  was 
John’s  message  to  the  world.  F.  W.  R. 

The  grandeur  of  his  mission  lay  in  the  keen  dis- 
cernment with  which  he  had  seized  hold  of  the  or^ 
ordinance  to  bring  before  his  countrymen  the  truth, 
ever  old,  yet  ever  new,  that  the  cleanness,  the  whites 
ness  of  the  human  heart  is  the  only  fitting  prepara- 
tion for  the  divine  presence.  This  startling  note  of 
the  universal  need  for  the  creation  of  a new  moral- 
ity, for  a 44  transformation  of  the  mind,”  struck  a 
chord  which  had  not  vibrated  since  the  days  of  Mal- 

achi.  A.  P.  S. He  spoke  nothing  of  Levitical 

rites  or  sacrifices,  but  demanded  that  the  law  should 
be  applied  to  the  conscience,  and  carried  out  in  the 
life.  A spiritual  preparation  would  alone  avert  the 
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coming  wrath.  Religion  must  henceforth  be  in  the 
heart  and  life,  not  in  worthless  outward  forms  or 
privileges.  For  the  first  time  the  great  truth  was 
pressed  home  to  the  conscience  of  men  that  the  true 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  the  renewed  soul  Every, 
thing  was  new,  startling,  impressive — the  wilderness, 
the  stream,  the  solemn  hills — a prophet  appearing, 


after  more  than  five  hundred  years.  His  words,  his 
baptismal  symbol,  the  kingdom  he  preached,  the 
Messias  whom  he  announced  as  at  hand,  the  very 
multitudes  assembled,  the  visible  emotion,  the  evi- 
dent good  effected,  the  contrition  of  the  most  sunk, 
cn  classes — the  publicans  and  harlots — all  showed 
that  the  whole  nation  believed  in  him.  G. 


Section  13.— Preface  to  John’s  Gospel. 

John  i.  1-14. 

1 Iir  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 

2,  8 The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made  by  him  ; and  with- 

4 out  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made.  In  him  was  life ; and  the  life  was  the 

5 light  of  men.  And  the  light  shineth  in  darkness ; and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not. 

6,  7 There  was  a man,  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  The  same  came  for  a wit- 

8 ness,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light,  that  all  men  through  him  might  believe.  He  was  not 
that  Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  that  Light. 

9, 10  That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  He  f 

11  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew  him  not.  He 

12  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him  not.  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to 
them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name : 

13  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God. 

14  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth. 


The  whole  New  Testament  becomes  vivid,  to  the  eye  that  looks  attentively  upon  it,  with  the  implied 
or  express  representation  of  the  person  of  Christ : as  of  one  who  had  taken  the  nature  of  man  into  a 
onion,  mysterious  but  intimate,  with  his  preexistent  and  divine  constitution ; who  was  therefore  God, 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  in  seeing  whom  men  had  eecn  the  Father.  To  this  conception  of  him,  indeed, 
the  whole  Bible  brings  tribute ; and  only  when  this  is  clearly  unfolded  does  the  unity  which  pervades  its 
manifold  parts,  and  subordinates  their  varieties  to  a single  and  sovereign  line  of  instruction,  become  ap- 
parent. Then,  “what  is  latent  in  the  Old  Testament  is  made  patent  in  the  New and  Messianic  predic- 
tion links  itself  so  closely  to  Christian  description  that  the  gap  of  400  years  between  them  is  passed  by  us 
witliout  a jar. 

Up  the  steady  ascent  toward  this  clear  declaration  of  the  nature  of  Christ — the  Law-giver,  Redeemer, 
and  King  of  mankind — we  journey  from  the  verse  which  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth.  We  reach  it,  at  last,  in  the  words  which  tell  us  that  in  that  beginning  was  the 
Word,  by  whom  all  things  that  are  were  made ; and  that  he  it  is  whom  apostles  have  beheld,  dwelling 
among  them,  full  of  grace  and  full  of  truth.  We  do  not  marvel,  after  that,  that  he  claims  a love  which 
surpasses  all  other,  where  it  does  not  suspend  it ; that  no  force  resists,  and  the  gravo  cannot  hold  him  ; 
that  to  him  the  saints,  in  the  hour  of  death,  commit  their  souls ; that  in  his  name  their  miracles  are 
wrought ; that  he  looked  forward  to  a kingdom  world  wide,  and  enduring  forever ; that  the  awful  function 
of  final  judgment,  with  the  determining  of  men's  destinies  for  eternity,  is  in  bis  hands ; or  that  the  angels 
are  commanded  to  worship  him ; or  that  the  benediction  which  closes  the  Bible,  from  the  hand  of  him 
who  had  leaned  on  the  breast  of  this  Lord  at  the  Supper,  contains  only  his  name : “ The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen.”  R.  S.  S. 
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1-14*  The  prologue  is  a condensed  statement 
of  the  results  of  John’s  contemplation  and  experi- 
ence as  a faithful  witness  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ  on  earth.  The  theme  is  the  eternal  Logos  or 
personal  Word  that  was  with  God  and  of  divine  es- 
sence from  the  beginning  of  beginnings,  and  at  last 
became  incarnate  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
The  leading  ideas  are  life  and  light,  grace  and  truth, 
ob  emanating  from  and  centring  in  the  Logos.  Every 
sentence,  every  word,  is  pregnant  with  meaning,  and 
furnishes  inexhaustible  material  for  meditation  and 
reflection.  In  the  whole  range  of  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  there  is  no  passage  or  chapter  that  can 
at  all  compare  with  this  prologue.  It  is  not  poetic 
in  form — yet  like  the  account  of  the  creation  in 
Genesis,  to  which  it  forms  the  New  Testament  pen- 
dant, it  rises,  by  its  calm  dignity,  simplicity,  and 
grandeur,  to  more  than  poetic  beauty.  P.  S. 

1.  He  goes  back  further  than  Matthew,  who  be- 
gins with  Abraham,  whose  promised  seed  is  Jesus 
Christ  the  son  of  David ; and  further  than  Luke, 
who  carries  the  sacred  pedigree  of  the  Son  of  man 
back  even  to  Adam.  As  Moses  commences  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation  with  the  words,  In  the  beginning , 
so  John  commences  his  gospel  with  the  same  words, 
though  he  soars  higher  even  than  Moses.  In  the  be- 
ginningr,  before  God  had  yet  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  Word  already  was . He  did  not  come 
into  being , but  he  was.  Before  this  Word,  who  is 
announced  in  the  gospel,  appeared  in  time,  he  was 
in  the  beginning ; before  he  became  the  light  and 
life  of  men,  he  was  with  God ; before  he  became 
flesh,  he  was  God.  Before  he  dwelt  among  us  he 

had  been  from  all  eternity  with  God.  B.  B. 

With  God  : toioard  God — expressing  the  more  sig- 
nificant fact  of  perpetual  intercommunion.  The 
face  of  the  Everlasting  Word,  if  we  may  dare  so  jto 
express  ourselves,  was  ever  directed  toward  the  face 

of  the  Everlasting  Father.  II.  P.  L. Both  the 

inner  substantial  union  and  the  distinct  personality 
of  the  Logos  are  here  asserted.  The  former  is  dis- 
tinctly repeated  in  the  next  words — and  the  Word 
was  God.  A. 

4.  The  life  was  the  light  of  men.  Earth- 
ly light  is  clear  and  makes  clear;  it  shines  and  it 
enlightens ; in  the  Scriptures  it  is  the  constant  image 
of  God  who  is  spirit,  of  him  who  is  holy  and  makes 
holy,  who  is  the  living  one  and  deals  forth  life,  who 
is  true  and  leads  to  truth ; “ With  thee  is  the  foun- 
tain of  life,  in  thy  light  shall  we  see  light.”  In 
Christ  is  the  light  of  life,  out  of  Christ  is  the  night 
of  death.  R.  B. Life,  love,  and  light  arc  in- 

separably connected.  God  is  the  living  one ; he  is 
love  and  he  is  light.  As  God,  Jesus  Christ  has  life 
in  himself,  is  light,  is  love;  as  the  God-man,  he  is 
set  apart  from  all  eternity,  that  in  and  through  him, 
life,  light,  and  love  might  be  communicated  to  heirs 


of  death  and  children  of  darkness  and  wrath.  A.  S. 

Christ  who  centres  in  himself  life,  light,  and 

love,  when  he  allied  himself  with  our  humanity, 
brought  into  its  sphere  a personal  power  the  highest 
in  measure  and  kind,  and  of  the  widest  and  farthest 
reach:  for  his  entering  into  human  flesh  was  the 
advent  of  Life  and  Light , the  two  terms  which  rep- 
resent the  sum  of  all  power,  of  all  capacity,  and  all 
blessedness  in  the  universe.  He  brought  to  us  all 
that  God  is,  in  order  that  we  might  become  all  that 
man  can  be.  Life  as  a principle  and  a power,  life 
in  its  essence,  was  already  in  him,  and  had  been 
from  eternity ; and  though,  when  he  entered  into  the 
world,  he  assumed  an  earthly  life  under  the  forms 
and  conditions  of  humanity,  yet  could  he  appropriate 
without  reserve  that  ineffable  title  by  which  Jehovah 
announced  to  Moses  his  absolute  and  essential  being 
— saying:  “Before  Abraham  was,  I AM;”  and 
again  : “ I am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending ; which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come,  the  Almighty.”  All  that  pertains  to  the 
idea  of  life,  all  that  enters  into  our  most  refined  and 
most  sublime  conceptions  of  God  as  the  absolute  and 
eternal  life,  wc  must  transfer  to  him  who  was  at 
once  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God,  in  order 
to  realize  the  meaning  of  the  words,  In  hih  was 
Life.  J.  P.  T. 

11.  Came  onto  his  own.  The  Jews  were 
his  own  by  a fraternal  right  of  consanguinity.  Jle 
was  pleased  to  derive  his  humanity  from  the  same 
stock,  to  give  them  the  honor  of  being  able  to  call 
the  God  of  heaven  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
their  brother.  They  were  his  own  also  as  selected 
and  inclosed  by  God  from  amidst  all  other  nations, 
to  be  the  seat  of  his  worship,  and  the  great  con- 
servatory of  all  the  sacred  oracles  and  means  of 

salvation.  R.  S. Received  him  not.  The 

Jews,  as  a nation,  rejected  the  Saviour.  Through- 
out the  whole  ministry  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  the  progress  of  this  wilful  blindness 
is  traced,  till  the  record  closes  with  the  fatal  sen- 
tence : Though  Jesus  had  done  so  many  miracles  be- 
fore them , yet  the  Jews  believed  not  on  him  ; as  Esaias 
prophesied  when  he  saw  his  glory , and  spake  of  him. 

B.  F.  W. As  John  writes,  there  was  an  advent  and 

a rejection : a bodily  advent,  a bodily  crucifixion . 
the  image  and  outer  form  of  the  Word  that  v.n- 
from  the  beginning,  the  ever-living  Emmanuel,  the 
Christ  that  comes  to-day.  Received  him.  How 
to  receive  the  Son  of  God : they  that,  in  any  sense, 
believe  on  his  name  will  seek  earnestly  the  full  an- 
swer to  that  question.  They  will  seek  it  through 
the  giving  up  of  the  dearest  preference  that  hurts 
the  simplicity  and  humility  of  their  faith.  They  will 
seek  it  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Christian  instruc- 
tion, in  prayer,  in  doing  every  hour  all  of  God’s  will 
they  know,  in  counting  belief,  not  doubt,  the  glory 
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and  power  and  joy  of  man.  Strong  and  ample 
minds  will  reverently  bring  their  strength  and  am- 
plitude, a free  and  noble  offering  to  their  Saviour’s 
cause,  yet  not  thinking  it  much  to  give  him  who, 
knowing  all  that  is  in  men,  having  all  the  science 
they  are  striving  after,  the  wisdom  of  which  their 
learning  is  but  a broken  alphabet,  the  Master  of 
that  world  of  nature  whose  margin  they  are  holding 
up  dim  lamps  to  explore,  and  commanding  that 
spark  of  life  at  whose  mysterious,  silent  secret  all 
their  knowledge  of  phenomena  stops  short,  and  is 
dumb.  The  young  will  bring  the  freshness  and  dew 
of  their  youth.  Life  and  lips  will  not  give  too  much 
emphasis  to  that  good  confession.  No  energy  of 
health,  no  affection  of  the  heart,  will  be  willingly 
excused.  F.  D.  H. 

12.  Sons  of  God*  The  dearly-beloved  Son  of 
God  became  the  Son  of  man,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  out  of  the  children  of  men  the  children  of  God. 

Ckrys. The  God-man  has  obtained  for  us  the 

power  to  become  God's  men.  Because  Jesus  Christ 
is  become  my  brother,  I joyfully  cry  to  the  Father 
of  my  brother,  “ Abba,  Father ! ” To  no  other  right 
do  I appeal,  no  other  power  do  I know,  than  the 
right  and  the  power  of  faith,  which  gives  me  to  say : 
“ Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  be- 
stowed upon  us  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of 

God.”  R.  B. That  believe*  Not  that  there 

is  such  a being  as  Christ,  nor  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  man,  nor  even  that  what  Christ 
says  is  true,  but  an  actual  trust,  and  personal  reli- 
ance upon  his  accomplished  mediation — this  is  that 
believing  which  is  the  single  condition  of  our  divine 
adoption  and  heavenly  heirship. 

13*  Born,  not  of  blood.  In  the  Greek, 
plural,  “bloods,”  intended  to  exclude  all  fleshly  con- 
fidence in  any  descent  or  relationship.  Nor  of  the 
will  of  the  flesh*  Nor  yet  did  believers  become 
what  they  are  by  the  efforts  and  exertions  of  their 
own  natural  hearts.  Nor  of  the  will  of  man* 
Nor  by  the  acts  and  deeds  of  others.  To  God’s  free 
grace,  calling,  converting,  renewing,  and  sanctifying, 
.they  owe  their  new  birth.  J.  C.  R. 

14.  This  verse  is  the  theme  of  the  gospel  and 
the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  and  marks  the 
turning-point  of  the  whole  history  of  the  world ; for 
ancient  history  before  the  incarnation  was  a prepa- 
ration for  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  all  types, 
prophecies,  and  nobler  aspirations  of  men  ; history 
after  that  event  is  subservient  to  the  spread  and 
triumph  of  Christianity  till  Christ  be  all  in  all. 

P.  8. The  word  “ flesh  ” is  used  to  show  us  that, 

when  our  Lord  became  incarnate,  he  took  upon  him 
nothing  less  than  our  whole  nature,  consisting  of  a 
true  body  and  a reasonable  soul.  His  humanity 
was  not  different  from  our  own,  and  though  now 
glorified  is  our  humanity  still.  Our  high-priest  in 


heaven  is  not  God  only,  but  man.  J.  C.  R. Was 

made  flesh.  Not  a mere  phantasm,  as  the  Docet® 
and  others  imagined.  By  this  union  the  Word  and 
the  flesh  became  one  person , but  the  two  natures 
were  not  confounded,  nor  was  the  Word  changed 
into  Flesh.  As  the  human  soul  is  united  to  the 
body,  but  is  not  changed  into  the  body,  so  the  eter- 
nal Word  took  on  flesh,  and  was  united  to  it,  and 
made  himself  manifest  in  it,  but  was  not  changed 

into  it,  or  confused  with  it.  W.-* The  blending 

of  the  human  and  the  divine,  though  it  cannot  be 
explained  by  our  philosophy,  appears  most  natural 
in  Christ ; is  harmonious  throughout ; and  it  causes 
us  to  realize  the  nearness  and  the  love  of  God 
through  the  interplay  of  the  two  natures  in  the  same 
person.  The  mere  acting  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
through  a human  form,  without  a personal  human 
spirit,  could  not  have  brought  God  so  nigh  to  us. 
J.  P.  T.  (Bead  Section  168.) 

Into  the  mystery  of  the  Word  which  was  made 
flesh,  and  into  the  mystery  of  that  faith  through 
which  all  flesh  is  made  participant  in  life,  John  is 
all  through  looking  with  fixed  and  steadfast  gaze. 
The  Word  became  flesh.  Not  ns  formerly  in  the  old 
dispensation,  when  the  Word  occasionally  clothed 
himself  in  some  visible  form,  in  order  therein  to  reveal 
his  presence,  and  then  immediately  to  lay  it  aside 
again,  but  he  became  flesh : human  nature  became 
associated  with  the  Godhead  of  the  Word  in  the 
oneness  of  his  person  as  God-man,  so  as  to  effect  a 
union  never  to  be  dissolved.  Godhead  and  manhood 

arc  in  Christ  one  person.  R.  B. No  one  had 

dared  to  form  such  a sentence  as  that  which,  with 
almost  awful  simplicity,  declares  the  central  fact  of 
I redemption,  in  connection  with  time  and  eternity, 
with  action  and  with  being:  The  Word  teas  made 
fesh , and  dwell  among  us;  and  it  may  well  seem 
that  the  light  of  a divine  presence  still  ever  burns 
in  that  heavenly  message,  thus  written  for  us,  as 
clearly  as  it  burned  of  old  on  the  breastplate  of 
priest,  or  among  the  company  of  the  first  disciples. 
If  any  one  utterance  can  bear  the  clear  stamp  of 
God’s  signature,  surely  that  does  w’bich  announces 
the  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  of  a whole  world  with 
the  boldness  of  simple  affirmation,  and  in  language 
which  elevates  the  soul  which  embraces  it.  B.  F.  W. 

We  beheld  his  glory*  A tublimc  association 
of  thought  with  the  glory  hovering  over  the  mercy- 
seat.  This  glory,  the  only  visible  symbol  of  the 
manifest  Jehovah,  Isaiah  saw,  and  John  asserts  that 
it  was  the  glory  of  Christ.  Of  this  glory  or  Godhood 
of  Christ,  os  evinced  in  his  spirit  and  life  while 
dwelling  among  us,  John  declares,  icc  beheld  his  glow/. 

J.  G.  B. We — John  and  the  little  band  of  men 

who  received  Jesus.  Those  who  did  not  receive  him 
saw  not  his  glory ; for  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  it  was 
an  inward  glory,  only  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith. 
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John  is  not  celebrating  merely  that  glory  which  he 
had  seen  with  the  Saviour  in  his  miracles,  or  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  or  after  his  resurrection ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  gracious  walk  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  takes  away,  or  bears,  the  sin  of  the  world 
—the  holy  walk  of  love  of  that  Jesus  who  “ spake  as 


Shepherd  and  was  silent  as  a Lamb  ” — his  quiet  life 
of  sacrifice,  and  his  innocent  and  bitter  sufferings 
and  death— all  this  is  present  before  his  ravished 
eye  when  he  says,  We  sow  his  glory.  Full  of 
grace,  he  is  our  life ; full  of  truth,  he  is  our  light. 
TL  B. 


Section  14.— The  Baptism.  The  Baptist’s  Witness. 

The  Jordan . 

Matthew  iii.  18  to  end.  Mam  i.  9-11.  Luke  iii.  21-28.  John  i.  15-18. 

M.  18  And  it  oame  to  pass  in  those  days  when  all  the  people  were  baptized,  that  Jesna 

14  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee  to  Jordan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  him.  But  John 

15  forbade  him,  saying,  I have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me?  And 
Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be  so  now  : for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil 
all  righteousness.  Then  he  suffered  him.  And  he  was  baptized  ot  John  in  Jordan. 

16  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptized,  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water.  And  pray- 
ing. lo,  he  saw  the  heavens  opened  unto  him,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  in  a 

17  bodily  shape  like  a dove,  and  lighting  upon  him.  And  lo,  a voice  came  from  heaven, 
L.  23  which  said,  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in  thee  I am  well  pleased.  And  Jesus  himself 

began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

J.  15  John  bare  witness  of  him,  and  cried,  saying,  This  was  he  of  whom  I spake,  He  that 

16  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me ; for  he  was  before  me.  And  of  his  fulness 

17  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace.  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace 

18  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  be- 
gotten Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him . 


It  Is  as  he  prays  that  the  Spirit  comes,  sustaining  him  under  that  consciousness  of  his  Sonship  to 
God,  which  now  fills,  expands,  exalts  his  weak  humanity.  And  does  not  our  great  Head  and  Representa- 
tive stand  before  us  here  a type  and  pattern  of  every  true  believer  fn  the  Lord,  as  to  the  duty,  the  privi. 
lege,  the  power  of  prayer?  Of  him,  and  of  him  only  of  the  sons  of  men,  might  it  be  said  that  he  prayed 
without  ceasing ; that  his  life  was  one  of  constant  and  sustained  communion  with  his  Father ; and  yet 
you  find  him  on  all  the  great  occasions  of  his  life  having  recourse  to  separate,  solitary,  sometimes  to  pro- 
longed acts  of  devotion.  His  baptism,  his  appointment  of  the  twelve  apostles,  his  escape  from  the  at- 
tempt to  make  him  a king,  his  transfiguration,  his  agony  in  the  garden,  his  death  upon  the  cross,  were  all 
hallowed  by  prayer.  The  first  and  the  last  acts  of  his  ministry  were  acts  of  prayer.  From  the  lowest 
depth,  from  the  highest  elevation  of  that  ministry,  he  poured  out  his  spirit  in  prayer.  For  his  mission 
on  earth,  for  all  his  heaviest  trials,  he  prepared  himself  by  prayer.  And  should  we  not  prepare  for  om 
poor  earthly  service,  and  fortify  ourselves  against  temptations  and  trials,  by  following  that  great  ex- 
ample ? The  heavens  above  are  not  shut  against  us,  the  Spirit  who  descended  like  a dove  has  not  taken 
wings  and  flown  away  from  this  earth.  There  is  a power  by  which  these  heavens  can  still  be  penetrated, 
which  can  still  bring  down  upon  us  that  gentle  messenger  of  rest— the  power  that  lies  in  simple,  humble, 
earnest,  continued  believing  prayer.  H. 
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At  this  period  the  power  and  influence  of  John 
over  the  public  mind  were  at  their  height.  Jesus, 
humanly  speaking,  was  but  an  unknown  youth,  whose 
higher  character  was  as  yet  untried.  Y et  John  cedes 
at  once  the  first  place : in  the  strongest  language  he 
declares  himself  immeasurably  inferior  to  him  who 
stood  among  the  crowd,  unmarked  and  unregarded. 
H.  M. 

13.  We  should  naturally  expect  to  find  in  Jesus 
an  attitude  corresponding  to  the  extraordinary  gran- 
deur of  the  end  which  he  sets  before  himself,  and 
of  the  dignity  which  he  claims.  But  his  appear- 
ance is  simplicity  itself.  When  we  first  see  him  it 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  penitents  who  come  to  receive 
from  the  forerunner  the  baptism  of  repentance : 
when  we  first  hear  him,  it  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitudes  who  are  gathered  from  all  parts  to  hear 
the  new  prophet,  proclaiming,  in  language  free  f rom 
all  pomp,  the  blessedness  of  the  humble  and  the 
afflicted.  Not  for  one  instant  does  that  simplicity 
forsake  him.  R.  C. 

The  holy  Jesus  leaves  the  home  of  his  childhood 
*o  return  to  it  no  more  as  his  earthly  abode  save  for 
the  few  days  that  preceded  the  removal  to  Caper- 
naum. His  path  lay  toward  the  desert  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  to  the  neighborhood  of  that  ford,  not  far 
from  Jericho,  to  which  the  multitude  flocked  from 
Judea  and  Jerusalem.  There  the  great  forerunner 
was  baptizing ; there  be  had  been  but  just  uttering 
those  words  of  stern  warning  to  the  mingled  multi- 
tude. Around  him  stood  men  with  musing  hearts, 
doubting  whether  that  bold  speaker  were  the  Christ 
or  no,  when  suddenly,  unknown  and  unrecognized, 
the  very  Messiah  mingles  with  those  strangely  as- 
sorted and  expectant  multitudes,  and  with  them 
seeks  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  great  preacher 

of  the  desert.  E. As  became  the  head  of  this 

spiritual  kingdom,  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  by 
an  act  of  obedience.  In  his  childhood  he  received 
the  sign  of  the  covenant,  and  submitted  to  the  cere- 
monial purification  required  by  the  law.  In  later 
years  he  took  part  in  the  sacrificial  offerings  of  the 
temple  worship.  So  now  he  is  anxious  to  obey  the 
divine  will,  not  only  as  revealed  by  the  founder  of 
Hie  ancient  institutions,  but  as  revealed  by  the  her- 
M of  the  new  dispensation.  lie  fulfilled  all  right- 
eousness. “He  came  to  John  to  be  baptized  of 
him.”  J.  A. 

14.  1 need  to  be  baptized  of  thee.  Hith- 

erto the  Baptist  had  insisted  on  the  purification 
of  all  who  had  assembled  around  him;  and,  with 
the  commanding  dignity  of  a heaven-commissioned 
teacher,  had  rebuked  the  sins  of  all  classes  and  all 
sects.  In  Jesus  alone,  by  his  refusal  to  baptize 
him,  he  acknowledges  the  immaculate  purity,  while 
his  deference  assumes  the  tono  of  homage,  almost 
of  adoration.  H.  M. John  has  baptized  many ; 

5 


has  seen,  and  in  some  sense  seen  through,  men  of 
all  kinds ; but  no  one  like  this  had  os  yet  come  be- 
fore him.  They  have  all  bowed  down  before  him ; 
but  before  this  Man  bows  down,  in  the  irrepressible 
emotion  of  his  own  most  profound  contrition,  the 

sinful  man  in  the  greatest  prophet.  Slier . The 

circumstances  of  their  life  had  entirely  separated 
them.  John,  as  a child  in  the  house  of  the  blamo 
less  priest  his  father,  had  lived  at  Juttah,  in  the  fai 
south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  not  far  from  He- 
bron ; Jesus  had  lived  in  the  deep  seclusion  of  Gal- 
ilee. F. 

15*  Our  Saviour  doth  not  deny  cither  that  John 
hath  need  to  be  baptized  of  him,  or  that  it  is  strange 
that  ho  should  come  to  be  baptized  of  John ; but  he 
will  needs  thus  far  both  honor  John  and  disparage 
himself,  to  be  baptized  of  his  messenger.  He,  that 
would  take  flesh  of  the  Virgin,  education  from  his 
parents,  sustenance  from  his  creatures,  will  take 

baptism  from  John.  Bp.  H. He  received  it  as. 

ratifying  the  mission  of  his  great  forerunner — the 
last  and  greatest  child  of  the  old  dispensation,  the 
earliest  herald  of  the  new ; and  he  also  received  it 
as  the  beautiful  Bymbol  of  moral  purification,  and 
the  humble  inauguration  of  a ministry  which  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil.  11  is  own  words 
obviate  all  possibility  of  misconception,  nc  does 
not  say,  “ I must,”  but,  “ Thus  it  bccomcth  us.”  F. 

16.  As  Jesus  stepped  forth  after  the  baptism 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  stood  severed  from 
the  past,  connected  with  a new  future ; Nazareth, 
its  quiet  home,  its  happy  days,  its  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, lay  behind;  trials  and  toils,  suffering  and 
death,  lay  before  him.  He  would  not  have  been  the 
Son  of  man  bad  he  not  felt  the  significance  and 
solemnity  of  the  hour.  He  turns,  in  the  pure,  true 
instinct  of  his  sinless  humanity,  to  throw  himself 
and  all  his  future  upon  his  Father  in  prayer.  And 
then  it  is,  as  with  uplifted  t hands  he  gazes  into  the 
heavens,  that  he  sees  them  opened  above  his  head, 
the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a dove  and  light- 
ing on  him,  and  hears  a voice  from  heaven  saying 
to  him,  “ Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  in  thee  I am 
well  pleased.”  This  voice  was  twice  heard  again : 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  within  tbo 
temple.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Father.  The  fall 
sealed  the  Father’s  lips  in  silence ; all  divine  com- 
munications afterward  with  man  were  made  through 
the  Son.  It  was  he  who  appeared  and  spake  to  tho 
patriarchs ; it  was  he  who  spake  from  the  summit 
of  Sinai,  and  was  the  giver  of  the  law ; but  now  for 
the  first  time  the  Father’s  lips  are  opened,  the  long- 
kept  silence  is  broken,  that  this  testimony  of  the 
Father  to  the  Sonship  of  Jesus,  this  expression  of 
his  entire  cood' pleasure  with  him  as  he  enters  upon 
his  ministry,  may  be  given.  H. 

Like  a,  dove* . Tp  his  vision  it  appeared  as 
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the  form  of  a dove  descending.  A symbol  this  of 
perfect  gentleness,  purity,  fulness  of  life,  and  of  the 

power  of  communicating  it.  L. The  quiet  flight 

and  the  resting  dove  betokened  no  rushing  torrent 
of  inspiration,  no  sudden  seizure  of  the  Spirit,  but 
a uniform  unfolding  of  the  life  of  God,  the  lofti- 
ness yet  the  calm  repose  of  a nature  itself  divine, 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  so  that  he  could  impart 
it  to  others,  and  fill  them  completely  with  it.  N. 

Here,  in  the  baptism  of  our  Head,  are  that 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  into  whose  adorable 
name  we  are  baptized.  B. 

Isaiah  had  foretold  (11:2)  how  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  should  rest  upon  the  branch  from  the  roots 
of  Jesse,  and  the  prediction  was  now  fulfilled.  It 
was  the  divine  anointing  of  Jesus,  the  consecration 
from  on  high  to  the  office  of  Messiah,  and,  as  such, 
the  true  birth-hour  of  Christianity.  It  was  his 
solemn  designation  as  the  great  High-Priest  of  the 

new  and  abiding  dispensation.  G. At  his  birth, 

he  was  filled  and  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  far 
as  his  talent  and  disposition  were  consorted.  This 
implied  his  perfect  sinlessness.  But  at  his  baptism, 
he  attained  the  full  consciousness  of  his  nature  and 
mission  as  the  God- Man  and  Saviour.  From  that 
moment  he  became  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
not  merely  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
but  also  as  fully  realizing  his  mediatorial  character 
and  work,  and  its  relation  to  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. But  this  fulness  of  the  Spirit  remained  still 
concealed  under  the  form  of  a servant,  and  in  the 
lowliness  of  his  walk  and  work.  It  was  only  after 
the  work  had  been  finished  and  accepted,  that  the 
Spirit  was  poured  out  in  all  his  fulness  upon  his 
believing  people ; and  the  dove,  which  had  erst  de- 
scended into  his  heart,  issued  forth  to  move  and  to 
brood  over  the  waters  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Lange. At  his  birth  his  person  was  owned ; in 

his  baptism  his  ministry  is  owned,  and  the  Fa- 
ther is  pleased  in  him ; by  and  by  he  will,  for  the 
third  time,  be  owned  again,  when  his  regal  glory 
shines  for  a moment  around  him ; and  then  there 
will  be  the  addition,  “hear  ye  him.”  Later  still 
•these  attestations  will  all  be  confirmed ; not  by 
words  only,  but  by  solemn  acts,  and  the  resurreo- 
'tion  will  at  length  declare  him  to  be  the  Son  of 
‘God  with  power.  Ilis  person,  his  ministry,  and 
■his  dominion,  all  are  owned.  At  each  Btagc  the 
■full  pleasure  of  God  rests  upon  him ; and  at  lost 
•the  full  subjection  of  the  earth  is  demanded  for 
him.  J.  A. 

X.  23.  Began  to  be.  It  should  be  trans- 
lated, “ was  about  thirty  years  old  when  he  began  ” 

— i.  e.,  his  public  life  and  ministry.  L. The 

•Jewish  priests -were  required  to  be  thirty  years  old 
before  they  were  allowed  to  officiate  in  their  minis- 
1 try.  Pearce. 


J.  16.  Grace  for  grace — I.  e.,  grace  upon  grace 
(as  all  the  best  interpreters),  in  successive  communi- 
cations and  larger  measures.  B. So  inexhausti- 

bly rich  is  his  fulness,  that  not  only  all  receive  from 
it  a full  sufficiency,  but  each  receiver  of  grace  takes 
away  grace  for  grace ; for  every  grace  received  is 

the  earnest  of  one  yet  to  be  received.  R.  B. 

Grace,  like  life  itself,  is  a principle  of  growth:  the 
more  we  have,  the  more  we  shall  receive,  “ grace 
for  grace,”  grace  upon  grace,  one  measure  drawing 
after  it  another,  until  we  shall  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.  A divine  dignity  was  stamped 
upon  our  humanity  by  the  incarnation  of  Christ ; 
but  the  blessing  and  the  glory  that  he  brought  will 
come  to  us  personally  only  as  we  receive  his  grace 
by  believing  on  his  name.  J.  P.  T. 

17.  The  law  was  given  by  Moses.  The 
moral  law,  full  of  high  and  holy  demands,  and  of 
stern  threatenings  against  disobedience;  and  the 
ceremonial  law,  full  of  burdensome  sacrifices,  ordi- 
nances, and  ceremonies,  which  never  healed  the  wor- 
shipper’s conscience,  and  at  best  were  only  shadows 
of  good  things  to  come.  Grace  and  troth  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Grace  by  the  full  manifestation 
of  God’s  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  offer  of  complete 
pardon  to  every  soul  that  believes  on  Jesus;  and 
truth,  by  the  unveiled  exhibition  of  Christ  himself, 
as  the  true  sacrifice,  the  true  priest,  and  the  true 

atonement  for  sin.  J.  C.  R. By  him  grace  has 

come , which  the  law,  working  wrath,  only  teaches 
men  to  feel  the  want  of,  but  does  not  offer  for  their 
acceptance ; and  by  him  also,  truth  has  come , which 
the  law,  prophesying  of  future  blessings,  only  indi- 
cates and  shadows  forth,  but  does  not  actually  bring 
to  pass  or  realize.  Moses  was  not  himself  the  law, 
but  he  was  the  servant  through  whom  God  gave  his 
law.  Jesus  Christ  is  himself  the  grace  and  he  is 
himself  the  truth ; the  very  substance  of  his  an- 
nouncement is  contained  in  his  person  and  his  work. 
Jesus  Christ/  In  that  name,  which  henceforward 
the  evangelist  gives  to  the  incarnate  Word — in  that 
name  is  grace  and  truth.  “ He  is  made  unto  ut 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption.”  R.  B. 

18.  Only- begotten  Son.  What  means  that 

significant  word,  “ only-begotten,”  if  Jesus  is  not  a 
Son  in  some  sense  that  we  are  not,  and  never  can 
be,  sons  ? There  is  that  in  Jesus  Christ  which  sep- 
arates him  even  from  this  spiritual  nature  in  human- 
ity, distinguishes  him  from  the  best  dignity  in  man, 
and  exalts  him  above  even  our  highest  honors. 
There  is  a line  drawn  between  his  soul  and  our 
souls,  not  cutting  us  off  from  his  perfect  sympathy, 
not  barring  us  from  his  fellowship,  not  veiling  his 
face  with  any  dimness  from  ours,  but  marking  r.s, 
in  our  nature,  as  human ; and  him,  in  his  nature,  as 
divine.  F.  D.  H. In  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
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ther.  John  remembers  how  he  himself  lay  on  Jesus1 
bosom,  and  he  can  think  of  no  more  tender  expres- 
sion to  describe  that  most  intimate,  ever-blessed 
communion  of  the  only-begotten  Son  with  the  Father 
than  this.  R.  B. 

Declared  him*  A remarkable  expression,  here 
only  used,  presupposing  the  Son's  conscious  existence 
distinct  from  the  Father , and  expressing  his  immedi- 
ate and  most  endeared  access  to  and  absolute  acquaint- 


ance with  him  He — emphatic — “ He  and  he  only 

hath  declared  him,”  because  he  only  can.  B. 

He  has  explained,  truly  and  fully,  in  his  words  and 
in  his  life ; his  instruction  alone  merits  the  name  of 
an  explanation;  he  is  the  expounder  of  God  and 
divine  things.  Here  is  the  origin  of  all  true  exege- 
sis : Christ  is  the  revealer  and  expounder  of  God, 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  revealer  and  expounder  of  Christ 
and  his  word.  P.  8. 


Section  15.— The  Temptation. 

Wilder  nest  of  Judea. 

Matthew  iv.  1-11.  Luke  iv.  1-13.  Mark  i.  12, 13. 

L 1 Ain>  Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from  Jordan,  and  immediately  was 
led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  And  he  was  there  in 

2 the  wilderness  with  the  wild  beasts,  being  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan.  And  in  those 
IL  2 days  he  did  eat  nothing.  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he  was 
afterwards  an  hungered. 

8  And  when  the  tempter,  the  devil,  came  to  him,  he  said,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 

4 command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.  But  Jesus  answered  him  and  said,  It  is 
written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God. 

5 Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  setteth  him  on  a pinnacle  of  the 

6 temple,  and  saith  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  from  hence: 
for  it  is  written,  He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  to  keep  thee;  and  in 
their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a stone. 

7 And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

8 Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  sheweth  him 

9 all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  in  a moment  of  time.  And  the 
devil  said  unto  him,  All  these  things,  all  this  power  will  I give  thee,  and  the  glory  of 
them ; for  that  is  delivered  unto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I will,  I give  it.  If  thou 

10  therefore  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me,  all  shall  be  thine.  Then  answered  Jesus  and 
said  unto  him,  Get  thee  hence,  behind  me,  Satan : for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

11  Then  when  the  devil  had  ended  the  temptation,  he  leaveth  him,  and  departed  from 
him  for  a season.  And  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him. 


A spectacle  as  illusive  as  that  presented  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain-top,  the  arch-deceiver  spreads  out 
before  our  eyes,  whispering  to  our  hearts,  “ All  this  will  I give  you ; ” all  this  money,  all  that  ease,  all 
that  pleasure,  all  that  power.  He  asks  from  us  no  act  of  outward  worship  ; all  he  asks  is,  that  we  be- 
lieve his  false  promises,  and  turn  away  from  God  and  Christ  to  give  ourselves  up  to  worldliness  of  heart 
and  habit  and  pursuit. 

Take  unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God,  for  all  is  needed  ; but  remember,  of  all  the  pieces  of  that 
panoply,  the  one  that  Christ  himself  used,  and  the  only  one  that  serves  for  defence  and  assault,  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  God.  By  it  all  other  parts  of  the  armor  are  guarded.  The  helmet 
might  be  shattered  on  the  brow,  the  shield  wrenched  from  the  arm,  did  it  not  protect ; for  hope  and 
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faith,  that  helmet  and  that  shield,  on  what  do  they  rest,  but  upon  the  word  of  the  living  God  ? H. 

Christ's  triumph  is  only  the  earnest  and  pledge  of  the  believer’s.  The  believer  is  in  presence  of  the 
same  versatile  enemy,  tempting  him,  now  through  his  appetite,  now  through  his  intellect,  now  through  his 
pride,  making  error  attractive  by  decking  it  in  the  garb  of  truth,  distributing  false  and  pernicious  dogmas 
wrapped  up  in  isolated  texts  and  misquoted  paragraphs  of  God’s  word.  But  the  believer  has  the  same 
infinite  wisdom  to  expose  Satan’s  sophistries,  and  the  same  infinite  power  to  resist  his  persuasions ; he 
has  the  same  weapon,  too,  “ the  sword  of  the  Spirit.”  Let  him  believe,  and  watch,  and  pray,  and  strive, 
and  his  final  triumph  is  secure.  J.  L.  P. 


Hating  been  baptized  with  water  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  shall  now  be  baptized  with  the  fire  of 
temptation ; even  os  there  is  another  baptism,  the 
baptism  of  blood,  in  store  for  him.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  as  Augustine  said  often,  that  the  en- 
tire history,  moral  and  spiritual,  of  the  world,  re- 
volves around  two  persons,  Adam  and  Christ.  To 
Adam  was  given  a position  to  maintain ; he  did  not 
maintain  it,  and  the  lot  of  the  world  for  ages  was 
decided.  And  now  with  the  second  Adam  the  sec- 
ond trial  of  our  race  has  arrived.  The  second 
Adam,  taking  up  the  conflict  exactly  where  the  first 
had  left  it,  and  inheriting  all  the  consequences  of 
his  defeat,  in  the  desert  does  battle  with  the  foe ; 
and  conquering  him  there,  wins  back  the  garden 
for  that  whole  race,  whose  champion  and  represen- 
tative in  this  conflict  he  had  been.  T. 

Christ  could  not  well  have  lived  in  this  world  to 
the  age  of  thirty  without  having  excitements  of  wrong 
desire  present  before  his  mind,  and  without  mak- 
ing his  choice  between  obedience  and  disobedience. 
But  now,  when  he  had  received  a solemn  inaugura- 
tion by  baptism  from  the  forerunner,  and  a most 
remarkable  testimony  from  God  by  a voice  from 
heaven — now,  when  publicly  and  formally  he  took 
the  place  of  representative  for  mankind  in  the  sys- 
tem of  grace,  and  when  interests  mightier  than 
man  had  sustained  before  hung  on  his  conduct — 
now  there  was  a momentous  crisis ; and  the  parties 
most  aware  of  what  be  might  accomplish  as  the  Son 
of  God  might  well  be  most  active  in  putting  his 
character  to  the  test.  Accordingly,  the  sacred  his- 
torian tells  us  that  God  and  Satan  were  alike  con- 
cerned in  his  temptation.  . . . That  Christ’s  inno- 
cence was  secure  by  even  more  than  divine  help,  by 
the  possession  of  a divine  nature,  is  a mere  infer- 
ence of  the  reason,  and  involves  disbelief  in  the 
simple  record  of  the  gospel.  Why  was  he  tempted 
by  a sagacious  tempter  if  he  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  led  into  evil  ? And  if  he  himself  knew 
that  he  could  not  sin,  what  could  the  transaction 
have  been  to  him  but  a mere  formality  ? Or  how 
is  he  an  example  to  us  if  his  temptation  is  an  un- 
reality? No!  They  dishonor  Christ’s  work  who 
think  thus.  When  he  took  on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant  he  became  by  his  own  will  subject  to  every- 
thing which  can  affect  human  nature.  . . . The 


temptation $ were  intended,  not  for  Jesus  in  his  nature 
as  a man,  but  for  Jesus  in  his  official  station  as  the 
Messiah.  God  was  putting  it  to  the  test  whether 
Jesus  was  qualified  for  his  office — whether  that 
man  whom  he  had  severed  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  a wondrous  birth  and  a union  with  the 
divine  nature,  and  who  yet  stood  forth  in  perfect 
freedom  as  a man — whether  be  would  remain  true 
to  the  spiritual  idea  of  the  Messiah,  or  would  fall 
below  it  under  temptation.  Nor  was  the  tempter 
in  this  case  anxious  simply  to  lead  a good  man  into 
sin,  but  he  was  striking  at  the  root  of  salvation ; 
bis  aim  was  to  undermine  the  principles  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  to  lead  the  Christ,  if  possible, 
by  some  subtle  way  of  conduct  inconsistent  with 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  chosen,  and  which 
he  had  freely  accepted.  This  thought  is  the  key  to 
the  story  of  the  temptation . T.  D.  W. 

The  whole  temptation  presents  a contrast  be- 
tween the  founding  of  God’s  kingdom  as  pure,  spir- 
itual,  and  tried  by  many  forms  of  self-denial  in  its 
slow  development,  and  the  sudden  establishment  of 
that  kingdom  os  visible  and  earthly.  This  contrast 
forms  the  central  point  of  the  whole.  And  the  free 
and  conscious  decision  manifested  in  these  three 
temptations,  fully  contrasting  the  true  and  false 
Messiahship,  was  made  before  his  public  ministry, 
which  itself  was  but  a continuation  of  the  strife  and 
the  Mumph.  N. 

Wbat  happened  in  the  desert  and  what  hap- 
pened in  the  garden  are  only  parts  of  one  great 
whole.  What  Christ  shrank  from  at  last  was  just 
what  Satan  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  at  first. 
And  the  three  temptations  all  issued  and  centred 
in  this  one : To  be  the  Messiah  without  suffienng  and 
death  ; such  a Messiah  as  carnal  Judaism  then  longed 
for.  As  the  Messiah,  Christ  is  challenged  to  satisfy 
his  hunger  and  to  fling  himself  down  from  the  bat- 
tlement of  the  temple.  And  the  universal  dominion 
offered  was  not  secular  but  Messianic.  The  same 
world-inclusive  possession  that  God  had  promised 
(Psalm  2 : 8),  to  be  won  by  self-denial,  suffering, 
and  death,  Satan  now  offered  to  be  won  by  worldly 
Satanic  methods.  The  whole  appeal  of  Satan  was : 
Put  forth  your  power  in  self-seeking  and  self-asser- 
tion, carry  the  Jewish  nation  by  storm,  and  so  be- 
gin at  once  the  conquest  of  the  world.  And  the 
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answer  of  Christ  was : No,  I shall  bear  this  fasting 
till  I am  told  to  end  it ; I shall  not  dazzle  and 
stun  the  Jewish  people  into  discipleship ; I shall 
let  them  put  me  to  death  ; and  by  this  lowly  path- 
way shall  I take  at  last  the  crown.  R.  D.  II. 

The  rejection  of  a false  Messiahship,  in  accordance 
with  the  hopes  and  based  upon  obedience  to  the 
worldly  spirit  of  Judaism,  in  favor  of  an  inward 
kingdom  to  be  developed  gradually  out  of  apparent 
failure  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  admits 
us  to  the  secret  of  the  entire  after-plan — from  the 
refusal  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  signs,  to  the  cross 
itself,  which  was  the  final  answer  to  the  tempter. 
Eng.  Review. 


1.  Immediately  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit. 

No  sooner  is  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  his 
head  in  the  form  of  a dove,  than  he  is  led  by  the 
Spirit  to  be  tempted.  No  sooner  doth  God  say, 
“ This  is  my  Son,”  than  Satan  says,  “ If  thou  be  the 

Son  of  God.”  Bp.  H. In  the  words  of  Jeremy 

Taylcr,  “ He  was  led  by  the  good  Spirit  to  bo  tempt- 
ed of  the  evil.” Into  the  wilderness.  No 

man  who  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  at 
Jericho  could  doubt  for  a moment  where  that  wil- 
derness is.  He  has  only  to  lift  up  his  eyes  and  look 
westwavd,  and  it  is  before  him.  A bare  white 
plain,  with  two  or  three  narrow  strips  of  verdure, 
extends  about  six  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the 


Rocky  Hills  of  the  Wilderness,  near  Jericho. 


river.  On  its  farther'  side  rises  up  a ridge  of  white  j 
limestone  cliffs,  extending  north  and  south  far  as  j 
the  eye  can  see,  and  supporting  a chain  of  jagged,  . 
rocky  hills  behind,  equally  white  and  bare.  A more 
dreary,  desolate,  and  forbidding  landscape  the  world 
could  not  furnish.  The  wilderness  of  Judea,  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  that  wild  region  lying  between 
Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  was  unquestionably  the 
scene  of  the  temptation.  J.  L.  P. 

To  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  Such  a per- 
sonal tempter  innumerable  moral  and  spiritual 
phenomena  of  this  fallen  world  at  once  demand  and 
attest ; and  such  a tempter  or  devil  existing,  it  lay 
in  the  necessity  of  things  that  he  should  come  into 
direct  and  immediate  collision  with  him  who  had 
one  mission  in  the  world,  and  that,  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  dcviL  T. The  Christian  doctrine 


of  the  devil,  as  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God,  is, 
that  he  is  a created  being  of  a higher  order  than 
man,  who  has  fallen  away  from  God  (Jude  6);  that 
he  is  related  to  sin  as  its  primeval  and  seductive 
origiuator  (John  3:8;  John  8 : 44);  that  he  is  an 
adversary,  accuser,  and  a tempter  of  God’s  people 
(Gen.  3 ; compare  Rev.  .12  : 9;  Matt.  4:1;  Matt. 
13  : 39;  John  14  : 30);  that  he  stands  in  relation 
to  the  Redeemer  as  a conquered  enemy  (John  12  : 
31 ; Rev.  12:9),  and  in  relation  to' the  redeemed  ns 
an  enemy  absolutely  vincible  (1  Peter  5:8,  9 ; 
James  4:7);  that  he  nevertheless  continues  to  mge 
and  persecute  on  earth  (Rev.  2 : 10;  Rev.  3 : 9\ 
and  is  finally  related  to  universal  heathenism  and 
the  world,  as  well  as  to  apostate  Judaism  ns  a pa- 
tron, prince,  and  father  (John  8 : 44 ; John  14  : SO  ; 
Ephcs.  2:2;  Ephes.  6:11,  12) ; and  that,  together 
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with  everything  anti-Christian,  he  shall  be  delivered 

up  to  eternal  punishment.  An. That  evil  was 

first  introduced  into  the  world  by  a being  who  goes 
under  the  name  of  Satan  or  the  Adversary,  we  are 
told ; that  this  being  endeavored  first  to  seduce  and 
afterward  to  menace  our  Saviour  into  evil ; and  that 
he  is  constantly  engaged  in  tempting  us,  as  he 
tempted  Christ,  we  are  also  told.  How  Satan  ex- 
ists, or  where  at  the  present  time,  or  how  his  power 
avails,  as  we  are  told  it  docs,  to  contrive  and  sug- 
gest temptations  to  the  mind  of  man ; and  to  what 
extent  he  is  aware  of  what  is  passing  in  men’s 
minds,  so  as  to  adopt  his  suggestions  to  their  weak- 
ness, we  are  not  told,  and  do  not  therefore  know. 
But  our  not  being  told  the  manner  in  which  his 
power  is  exercised  and  brought  to  bear  is  no  proof 
of  the  unreality  of  that  fearful  being,  who  is  every- 
where in  the  New  Testament  exhibited  as  the  ad- 
versary of  God  and  goodness,  whether  in  the  indi- 
vidual or  in  the  development  of  the  human  race. 
C.  P.  R. 

Fasted  forty  days.  Of  the  same  length 
were  the  fasts  of  Moses  and  Elijah ; he  the  head  of 
the  new  covenant  in  nothing  coming  short  of  those 
who  stood  as  the  chiefs  and  representatives  of  the 
old,  of  the  law,  and  of  the  prophets.  T. 

The  First  Temptation.  3.  If  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God.  “ If” — since  faith  and  trust  are  the 
mainstay  of  all  human  holiness,  the  tempter  is  ever 
strongest  in  the  suggestion  of  such  doubts  ; strong, 
too,  in  his  appeal  to  the  free-will  and  the  self-will 
of  man.  “You  may,  you  eon— why  not  do  it?” 

F. Command  that  these  stones  he  made 

bread.  He  who  made  the  water  wine  could  have 
made  the  stones  bread ; but  to  that  he  was  solicited 
by  the  need  of  others,  to  this  only  by  his  own.  And 
this  abstinence  of  self-help  was  the  law  of  his  whole 
life,  a life  as  wonderful  in  the  miracles  which  it  left 
undone  as  in  those  which  it  wrought.  T. 

4.  Every  word  which  proceedeth  ont 
of  the  month  of  God.  This  is  a Hebrew  phrase 
to  express  “ everything  that  God  appoints  ” or  “ ar- 
ranges.” It  is  the  full  recognition  of  God’s  Father- 
hood. It  assumes  that  every  appointment  of  God  is 
wise  and  loving.  It  asserts  accordingly  that  a man’s 
life — that  which  is  his  genuine  abiding  life  and  hap- 
piness— cannot  consist  in  opposing  such  appoint- 
ments of  his  Father,  or  in  trying  to  get  free  from 
them  as  from  chains  and  fetters ; but  must  consist 
in  a meek  acquiescence  in  them,  in  sympathizing 
with  a Father’s  will  as  revealed  in  them,  and  thus, 
by  the  inner  chemistry  of  love,  converting  them  into 
food  wherewith  to  nourish  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
N.  M. He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to  the  chil- 

dren of  Israel,  which  mean,  not  that  men  must  dis- 
pense with  bread,  and  feed  only  on  the  study  of  the 
divine  word,  but  that  our  meat  and  drink,  our  food 


and  raiment,  arc  all  the  work  of  the  creating  hand 
of  God ; and  that  a sense  of  dependence  on  God  is 
the  duty  of  man.  S. 

The  temptation  was  to  distrust  Code  providence 
under  pressure  of  want,  on  the  plea  that  relief  in 
other  wags  could  easily  be  had.  Jesus  replies : “ The 
power  of  the  Son  of  God  is  not  the  present  ques- 
tion, but  the  duty  of  man  under  want : Israel  was 
sustained  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  hanging 
on  the  bare  word  of  God  (Deut.  8 : 4);  to  show 
that  In  God’s  word  of  promise  lies  man’s  security 
for  life:  As  man,  therefore,  so  resting,  I will 
calmly  await  divine  supply.”  Mark  here,  how  apt 
the  quotation  1 how  invincible  in  the  hand  of  faith  1 

B. This  is  the  most  common,  the  most  universal 

form  of  attack  with  which  the  enemy  has  assailed 
the  soul  of  man,  this  of  making  liim  lose  confidence 
in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  because  of  the  wilderness, 
the  hunger,  or  the  physical  sufferings  into  which 
God  has  brought  him  in  his  providence;  and  to 
make  him  rebel  against  the  restrictions  he  lays  upon 

many  things  we  might  naturally  desire.  N.  M. 

nc  who  thinks  that  we  live  by  bread  alone  will  make 
the  securing  of  bread  the  chief  object  of  his  life, 
and,  because  he  seeks  no  diviner  food,  will  inevi- 
tably starve  with  hunger  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  he 
who  knows  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone 
will,  when  he  has  done  his  duty,  trust  God  to  pre- 
serve with  all  things  needful  the  body.  lie  will 
seek  with  more  earnest  endeavor  the  bread  from 
heaven,  and  that  living  water  whereof  he  who.drink- 
cth  shall  thirst  no  more.  F. 

The  Second  Temptation.  5.  On  a pinnacle 
of  the  temple*  Our  Lord  went  into  a desert, 
and  literally  fasted  and  hungered  there.  But  his 
temptations,  like  our  own,  may  all  have  been  sub- 
jective, without  the  help  of  either  voice  or  visible 
appearance.  Indeed,  they  must  have  been  subjec- 
tive, in  order  to  be  as  much  as  possible  like  ours. 
As  to  the  being  taken  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  into 
an  exceeding  high  mountain,  it  may  have  been  in 
thought,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the  terms 

employed.  R.  D.  H. If  Satan  did  appear  in 

bodily  shape,  his  suggestions  could  become  tempta- 
tions only  as  they  might  act  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
Hence  the  better  view  of  the  temptation  is  that 
which  regards  it  as  a mental  scene.  These  three 
suggestions,  artfully  woven  into  the  words  of  Script- 
ure, were  presented  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  in  such  a 
way  that  he  knew  them  to  proceed  from  the  devil. 
Whatever  view  we  take  as  to  the  /orm  of  the  temp- 
tation, the  lessons  from  the  fact  are  the  same.  It 
teaches  us  that  Christ  had  a human  nature  in  all 
things  like  our  own,  yet  without  sin.  It  teaches  us 
that  sin  does  not  consist  in  a nature  susceptible  to 
temptation,  but  in  yielding  to  temptation  by  an  act 
of  will.  It  shows  us  how  to  resist  temptation,  by 
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the  word  and  the  grace  of  God.  And,  above  all,  it 
teaches  us  that  Christ  can  sympathize  with  us  in  our 
temptations,  and  is  qualified  to  help  us  with  grace 
in  every  time  of  need.  With  such  a helper  we  have 
no  excuse  for  being  overcome  with  evil.  J.  P.  T. 

6.  Cast  thyself  down*  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  at  once  to  vindicate  his  rank  and 
authority,  and  open  the  way  for  his  ministrations, 
by  some  startling  miracle.  No  place  was  so  well 
fitted  for  such  a demonstration  as  Jerusalem,  the 
holy  city,  and  no  spot  in  it  so  suited  as  the  temple, 
the  centre  of  the  national  religion,  and  the  chosen 

dwelling-place  of  God.  G. The  ultimate  object 

of  this  second  temptation,  as  of  all  the  others,  was 
to  destroy  Christ’s  spirit  of  perfect  Sonship,  of  per- 
fect filial  love,  faith,  and  obedience  toward  his 
Father.  Its  immediate  object  was  to  destroy  his 
faith  in  the  reality  of  his  Father’s  presence  and 
love  by  inducing  him  to  44  tempt  the  Lord  his  God,” 
and  therefore  to  demand  a sign  as  the  ground  of 

faith.  X.  M. In  the  first  temptation  Satan  urged 

the  Lord  to  a distrust  of  his  Father’s  love ; now  he 
urges  him  to  put  that  love  to  the  proof  in  a way  of 
his  own  choosing,  and  not  of  God’s  appointing. 
Satan,  too,  has  learnt  that  the  Scripture  is  the  law 
of  Christ’s  life ; the  sphere  in  which  he  lives  and 
moves.  Here,  then,  is  a word  of  that  same  Script- 
ure, which  should  induce  him  to  consent  to  that 
which  is  now  put  before  him.  The  words  following, 
44  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways,”  he  omits  altogether. 
But  that  to  which  he  now  challenged  the  Lord  was 
not  a 44  way  ” appointed  by  bis  heavenly  Father  for  his 

treading.  T. One  cannot  help  being  impressed 

with  the  daring  effrontery  of  Satan  in  quoting  this 
psalm  at  such  a time  (Ps.  91).  If  there  is  one  pas- 
sage in  the  Word  of  God  which  we  might  suppose 
Satan  would  avoid  more  than  another  at  such  a 
crisis,  it  is  this,  for  the  whole  psalm  is  full  of  prom- 
ises to  him  who  has  a childlike  trust  in  God. 

7*  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God*  In  this  reply  Christ  showed  that  what  Satan 
proposed  as  the  evidence  of  faith  would  have  evi- 
denced unbelief.  To  cast  himself  down  without 
any  command  from  God,  or  any  call  of  duty,  was 
virtually  to  44  try”  or  to  “tempt”  the  truthfulness 
and  love  of  God  himself,  by  demanding  supernatu- 
ral protection  as  a “ sign.”  True  love  does  not  thus 
test  love,  but  rests  and  relies  upon  it  with  unhesi- 
tating faith.  To  demand  proof  of  love  is  to  doubt 
it,  and  to  doubt  love  is  to  disbelieve  it.  And  so  our 
Lord,  with  the  clear  spiritual  light  of  love,  pierced 
the  darkness  of  the  evil  one  as  he  replied,  44  Thou 

shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.”  N.  M. In 

this  refusal  of  Christ’s  are  implicitly  condemned  all 
who  run  before  they  are  sent,  who  thrust  themselves 
into  perils  to  which  they  are  not  called,  with  all 
those  who  presumptuously  draw  drafts  on  the  faith- 


fulness of  God,  which  they  have  no  Scriptural  war- 
rant in  believing  that  he  will  honor.  There  lies  in 
that 44  It  is  m'ittcn  again  ” of  Christ  the  secret  of 
our  safety  and  defence  against  all  distorted  use  of 
isolated  passages  in  Holy  Scripture.  Only  as  we 
enter  into  the  unity  of  Scripture,  as  it  balances) 
completes,  and  explains  itself,  are  we  armed  against 
error  and  delusion,  excess  or  defect  on  this  side  or 
the  other.  Thus  the  retort,  44 It  is  winiten  again ,” 
must  be  of  continual  application ; for,  indeed,  what 
very  often  are  heresies  but  one-siaed  exaggerated 
truths,  truths  rent  away  indeed  from  the  body  and 
complex  of  the  truth,  without  the  balance  of  the 
counter-truth,  which  should  have  kept  them  in  their 
due  place,  codrdinated  with  other  truths  or  subor- 
dinated to  them ; and  so,  because  all  such  checks 
are  wanting,  not  truth  any  more  but  error  ? T. 

The  Third  Temptation.  8.  Sheweth  all  the 
kingdoms.  By  an  angelical  power  he  draws  into 
one  centre  ideas  from  all  the  kingdoms  and  glories 
of  the  world,  and  makes  an  admirable  map  of  beau- 
ties, and  represents  it  to  the  eye  of  Jesus.  J.  T. 

All  these  will  I give  thee.  Herein  was 

the  temptation,  that  the  Messiah  should  not  devel- 
op his  kingdom  gradually,  and  in  its  pure  spiritual- 
ity from  within,  but  should  establish  it  at  once,  as 
an  outwar:'  dominion ; and  that,  although  this  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  the  use  of  an  evil 
agency,  the  end  would  sanctify  the  means.  We  find 
here  the  principle,  that  to  try  to  establish  Messiah’s 
kingdom  as  an  outward,  worldly  dominion,  is  to  wish 
to  turn  the  kingdom  of  God  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
devil.  And  in  rejecting  the  temptation,  Christ  con- 
demned every  mode  of  secularizing  his  kingdom,  as 
well  as  all  the  devil-worship  which  must  result  from 
attempting  that  kingdom  in  a worldly  form.  We 
find  here  the  principle,  that  God’s  work  is  to  be  ac- 
complished purely  as  his  work  and  by  his  power^ 
without  foreign  aid ; so  that  it  shall  all  be  only  a 
share  of  the  worship  rendered  to  him  alone.  N. 

9.  For  that  is  delivered  unto  me.  As 
regards  this  power  of  Satan,  a striking  contrast  ex- 
ists between  the  material  world  and  the  spiritual 
world,  the  world  of  things  and  that  of  personalities. 
In  the  one  he  is  utterly  powerless.  Against  the  will 
of  God,  as  expressed  in  the  movement  of  every  star 
or  beam  of  light,  in  the  outburst  of  the  hurricane, 
the  growth  of  a flower,  or  the  formation  of  a drop 
of  dew,  he  can  do  no  more  than  any  intelligent 
creature.  But  in  the  far  higher  and  nobler  world 
of  personality  it  is  different ; for  this  implies  trill , 
and  the  awful  power  of  its  possessor  to  choose  that 
which  may  be  against  the  will  of  God.  It  is  thus 
that  Satan,  without  having  any  power  to  change  that 
world  44  without,”  may  so  change  the  world  44  with- 
in ” the  spirit  of  man  as  to  make  the  former  minis- 
ter to  the  latter,  and  make  it  the  means  of  gratifying 
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the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life.  N.  M. 

10*  Got  thee  hence,  Satan.  The  divine 
patience  gives  room  now  to  the  divine  indignation, 
such  as  the  character  of  this  suggestion  required. 

T. Worship  the  Lord  thy  God.  lie  thus 

epoke  as  a true  Son,  who  glorified  his  Father  by 
faith  and  love.  He  spoke  as  a true  Priest,  whose  j 
whole  life  was  a selr-sacrifice,  a worship  of  the  only  I 
living  and  true  God.  lie  spoke  as  a true  King,  | 
whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  in  the  j 
hearts  of  redeemed  men.  The  words  “ Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan,”  were  on  epitome  of  the  future  his-  | 
tory  of  the  world ; a prophecy  of  all  the  glory  that 
should  be;  a light  ushering  in  the  brighter  day, 
seen  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  As  he  ut- 
tered them,  Satan  was  henceforth  doomed  to  depart 
from  the  weary  and  oppressed  earth,  and  the  Son  of 
man  to  step  forth  before  him,  ever  advancing  to 
take  possession  of  human  spirits,  and  make  all  men 
kings  and  priests,  by  enabling  them  through  faith 
in  himself  to  worship  the  Lord  their  God,  and  to 
serve  him  only.  N.  M. 

11.  Angels  came.  Straightway  those  bless- 
ed spirits,  whose  ministry  but  a few  moments  before 
the  devil  had  tempted  Him  to  command,  now  tender 
to  their  Lord’s  weakened  humanity  their  loving  and 
unbidden  services.  E. 


3-10.  To  convert  the  hard,  stony  life  of  duty 
into  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  this  life  ; to  bar- 
ter, like  Esau,  life  for  pottage;  to  use  divine  powers 
in  him  only  to  procure  bread  of  earth  ; — To  distrust 
God,  and  try  impatiently  some  wild,  sudden  plan, 
instead  of  his  meek  and  slow-appointed  ways ; to  ! 
cast  himself  from  the  temple,  as  wc  dash  ourselves  | 
against  our  destiny  ; — To  do  homage  to  the  majesty  j 
of  wrong ; to  worship  evil  for  the  sake  of  success ; | 


making  the  world  his  own  by  force  or  by  crooked 
policy,  instead  of  suffering : These  were  the  temp- 
tations of  his  life,  as  they  are  of  ours.  If  you 
search  through  his  history,  you  find  that  all  trial 
was  reducible  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  forms. 
In  the  wilderness  his  soul  foresaw  them  all ; they 
were  all  in  spirit  met  then,  fought  and  conquered 
before  they  came  in  their  reality.  F.  W.  R. 

The  great  declaration  is  made : Christ  is  come, 
not  to  be  obeyed,  but  to  obey.  He  has  given  him- 
self unreservedly  to  God  and  to  man.  He  has  come 
out  conqueror  from  the  great  moral  ordeal,  but  the 
victory  is  itself  a sacrifice,  an  immolation ; it  leads 
not  to  earthly  glory,  but  to  death ; not  to  the 
throne,  but  to  the  cross.  For,  on  entering  upon 
this  path  of  obedience  and  love,  he  will  come  into 
collision  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion ; he  will  belie  all  its  hopes,  and  kindle  all  its 
hatred.  A Messiah  who  will  not  reign  in  the  sense 
in  which  Jerusalem  understands  his  kingdom  must 
perish.  King  or  victim  he  must  be ; there  is  no  al- 
ternative. Dc  P. 

In  striking  antithesis  the  opening  chapters  of 
Matthew  set  before  us  the  new-born  King  of  Peace 
and  the  savage  Herod  ; the  mysterious  adoration  of 
the  Magi,  and  the  hasty  flight  for  life  into  a strange 
land;  the  baptism,  with  the  opened  heavens  and 
descending  Spirit ; and  the  temptation,  with  all  its 
circumstances  of  satanic  trial.  Thus,  heightened  by 
contrast  as  well  as  heralded  by  prophecy,  the  Lord 
appears  to  us  as  the  son  of  David  and  the  son  of 
Abraham,  the  spiritual  King  of  spiritual  Judaism, 
the  Messiah  of  the  Israel  of  God.  The  theocratic 
King  and  the  suffering  Messiah  pass  and  repass  be- 
fore our  eyes,  in  ever-new  and  ever-striking  inter- 
change, and  a strange  deep  tone  of  prophetic  sad- 
ness blends  with  all  wc  read,  and  prepares  us  for 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  E. 


Seotion  10.— Testimony  of  the  Baptist. 

Bethabara.  Jordan  Valley. 

Joes  i.  19-84. 

19  And  this  is  the  record  of  John,  when  the  Jews  sent  priests  nnd  Levites  from  Jem- 

20  salem  to  ask  him,  Who  art  thou  ? And  he  confessed,  and  denied  not ; but  confessed,  I 

21  am  not  the  Christ.  And  they  asked  him,  What  then  ? Art  thou  Elias  ? And  he  saith, 

22  I am  not.  Art  thou  that  prophet?  And  he  answered,  No.  Then  said  they  unto  him. 
Who  art  thou?  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them  that  sent  us.  What  sayest  thou  of 

23  thyself  ? He  said,  I am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias. 
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24, 26  And  they  which  were  sent  were  of  the  Pharisees.  And  they  asked  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that 

26  prophet?  John  answered  them,  saying,  I baptize  with  water:  but  there  standeth  one 

27  among  you,  whom  ye  know  not ; he  it  is,  who  coming  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me, 

28  whose  shoe’s  latchet  I am  not  worthy  to  unloose.  These  things  were  done  in  Beth- 
abara  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing. 

29  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saitb,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 

80  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ! This  is  he  of  whom  I said,  After  me  cometh 

81  a man  which  is  preferred  before  me;  for  he  was  before  me.  And  I knew  him  not;  but 
that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I come  baptizing  with  water. 

82  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a dove, 
88  and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I knew  him  not : but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with 

water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and 
84  remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I saw 
and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God. 


The  Lamb  of  God  is  to  remove  human  transgression,  both  in  its  guilt  and  in  its  power.  This  desig- 
nation to  the  Jews,  at  this  time  on  their  way  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  is  highly  instructive.  The 
paschal  lamb  was  originally  appointed  as  the  means  of  deliverance  from  otherwise  inevitable  destruction. 
It  arrested  the  progress  of  the  destroying  angel.  All  upon  whose  houses  the  blood  was  sprinkled  were 
preserved  alive ; while  all  who  were  without  this  symbol  perished.  Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  is  our 
deliverer  from  a bondage  more  fearful  than  that  of  Egypt ; and  from  a ruin  more  awful  than  temporal 
destruction.  Ilia  death  stands  always  as  a complete  vindication  of  the  law,  and  an  authentic  instrument 
of  sanctification  and  of  acceptance  for  all  to  whom  his  blood  is  applied.  His  sacrificial  office  was  re- 
vealed as  early  as  his  kingly  ; and  from  the  first  he  was  set  forth,  not  only  as  suffering,  and  in  suffering 
leaving  us  an  example,  but  as  himself  bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  J.  A. 

If  life  depended  on  your  seeing  the  sun,  whither  should  you  be  bending  your  eyes,  but  yonder  where 
the  reddening  dawn,  breaking  into  streaks  of  gold,  harbingers  the  approaching  orb  of  fire  ? Set  up  be- 
fore your  mind  the  one  great  aim  of  faith,  Jesus  Christ  the  Righteous.  All  our  exposition,  argument, 
exhortation,  and  entreaty  can  only  reiterate  the  cry,  Behold  him ! behold  him  ! See  in  him  your  priest. 
See  in  him  your  sacrifice.  11  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  tin  of  the  world  1 ” J.  W.  A. 


John  the  Baptist  is  called  by  some  of  the  Fa- 
thers the  clasp  that  unites  the  two  Testaments.  In 
his  person  and  office  the  law  and  the  gospel  met  to- 
gether. In  respect  of  the  law  he  is  called  a prophet, 
the  last  prophet  that  immediately  foretold  Christ’s 
coming  and  manifestation ; his  father  Zacharios 
terms  him  “ The  prophet  of  the  Highest.”  In  re- 
spect of  the  New  Testament  he  was  an  evangelist 
(messenger),  pointing  out  and  discovering  the  Mes- 
sias  already  come.  Brownrig. 

19.  The  Evangelist  John  has  appealed  before 
to  the  witness  given  by  John  the  Baptist,  his  own 
guide  to  the  Saviour.  In  grateful  remembrance,  he 
now  dwells  for  a while  on  this  testimony,  for  it  hod 
sown  the  first  fruitful  seed  of  truth  in  his  own  soul. 
He  had  taken  to  heart  the  voice  of  the  preacher  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  Lamb  of  God  found  in  him  a sin- 
ner, ready  to  be  loved  and  saved.  . . . The  Jews. 
The  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  the  heads  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  represented  the  Jews  as  a nation.  R.  B. 


Sent  priests  and  Levites  to  ask  him. 

Such  was  the  general  excitement  at  the  appearance, 
the  teaching,  and  baptizing  of  John,  so  great  was 
the  influence  which  he  had  obtained  throughout  the 
country,  that  a formal  deputation  from  the  national 
authorities  was  commissioned  to  ascertain  whether 
he  limited  his  pretensions  to  those  of  a prophet,  or 
laid  claim  to  the  higher  title  of  “ the  Christ.”  And 
the  deep  hold  he  had  taken  upon  the  popular  feel- 
ing is  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  rulers 
did  not  dare,  when  the  question  was  at  a later 
period  proposed  by  Jesus,  openly  to  deny  the  pro- 
phetic mission  of  John,  which  was  zealously  asserted 
by  the  people.  II.  M. 

21.  I am  not.  He  knew  that  they  expected  . 
Elias  to  appear  in  person,  and  he  declared  that  he 
was  not  Elias  in  the  sense  in  which  the  question  was 
asked:  though  in  another  sense  he  was  that  Elias, 
of  whose  coming,  as  the  precursor  of  Christ,  the 
prophet  Malachi  had  spoken.  K. The  whole  ap- 
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pearanoe  of  John  reminded  them  of  Elias.  Besides, 
his  announcement  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at 
hand,  naturally  led  them  to  the  prophecy  (Mai.  4 : 5). 
The  Rabbinical  books  testify  that  the  Jews  expected 
a general  purification  of  baptism  before  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  would  be  ministered  by 
Elias.  A. 

That  prophet.  The  glorious  prophecy  of 
Christ,  in  Deut.  18  : 15,  the  comfort  of  which  is  set 
forth  in  Isaiah,  from  chap.  40  onward,  had  been 
perverted  by  the  scribes,  so  that  what  men  were 
then  expecting  was  a mighty  prophetic  Moses,  who, 
in  the  face  of  the  Romish  Pharaoh,  should  open  the 
road  for  the  Messiah  by  the  exercise  of  supernatural 

powers.  R.  B. 23.  I am  the  voice.  These 

words  introduce  the  great  closing  section  of  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  (40-66),  so  full  of  the  rich 
promises  and  revelations  of  the  Messiah  and  his 
kingdom.  By  implication,  the  Baptist,  quoting  this 
opening  prophecy  of  himself,  announces  the  ap- 
proaching fulfilment  of  the  whole  section.  A. 

25,  26.  The  Pharisees  ask  by  what  authority 
he  baptizes.  John  answers,  by  the  authority  of  one 
who  then  stood  unknown  among  them,  whom  he  in- 
timates to  be  the  Lord,  and  of  whom  he  has  just 

declared  himself  the  forerunner.  J.  G.  B. 27. 

Whose  shoe’s  latchet  I am  aot  worthy. 
This  remarkable  expression  is  illustrated  by  a pas- 
sage in  the  Talmud : “ Every  office  a servant  will  do 
for  his  master,  a scholar  should  perform  for  his 
teacher,  except  loosing  his  sandal-thong.”  H.  M. 

28.  Bethabara.  (Read  note  on  Matt  3 : 6, 

Section  12.) 

29.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ! The  im- 
age of  the  Holy  One,  suffering  for  his  people,  and 
bearing  their  sins  (Isaiah  53),  stood  before  his  soul 
as  he  uttered  these  words.  The  intuition  to  which 
he  gave  utterance  was  simultaneous  with  the  ap- 
pearance before  his  eyes  of  Christ’s  person,  so 

gentle,  so  calm,  and  so  meek.  N. If  salvation 

for  our  race  is  through  atoning  blood,  then  these 
are  of  all  possible  words  the  most  fitting  to  set 
forth  a Saviour  slain.  If  life  for  the  saved  comes 
through  the  death,  of  their  Saviour,  then  he  can 
have  no  fitter  description  than  this — “ The  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  H.  C. 
That  taketh  up  and  taketh  away.  The  word  sig- 
nifies both,  as  does  the  corresponding  Hebrew  word. 
Applied  to  sin,  it  means  to  be  chargeable  with  the 
guilt  of  ity  and  to  bear  it  away . In  the  Lcvitical  vic- 
tims both  ideas  met,  as  they  do  in  Christ,  the  peo- 
ple’s guilt  being  viewed  as  transferred  to  them, 


avenged  in  their  death,  and  so  borne  away  by  them* 

B. John  wished  to  point  out  Jesus  as  the  Ale* 

siah  ; he  designates  him  as  the  Lamb  of  Ood.  The 
most  obvious  reference  is  to  the  prophetic  announce- 
ment in  Isaiah  53  : 7.  We  have  there  the  servant  of 
God  (=  the  Messiah)  compared  to  a lamb  brought  to 
the  slaughter , and  it  is  said  of  him,  He  hath  borne 
our  griefs;  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ; 
he  bare  the  sin  of  many.  So  that  here,  and  here 
only,  we  have  the  connection  between  the  leunb  and 
the  bearing  or  taking  away  of  «n,  i.  e.,  by  expia- 
tion, by  the  offering  of  himself.  A. All  the 

lambs  whose  blood  had  ever  been  poured  out  at  the 
altar  of  the  temple,  morning  and  evening,  had  been 
unable  to  give  to  the  troubled  consciences  anything 
like  true  repose — all  the  paschal  lambs  that  ever 
were  eaten  yet  failed  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the 
spirit ; but  now,  with  eyes  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  John  beholds  the  Lamb  which  God  himself 
had  prepared  (Heb.  10 : 5)  and  given  to  be  a sin- 

offering.  R.  B. There  are  only  two  places  where 

sin  can  be— either  it  is  with  thee,  to  lie  upon  thy 
neck,  or  it  lies  on  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God.  If  it 
lies  on  thy  shoulders,  thou  art  lost ; but  if  it  rests 
on  Christ,  thou  art  quit  of  it,  and  art  saved. 
Luther . 

31.  John  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
events  of  his  own  childhood  and  that  of  Jesus ; ho 
had  now  come  preaching  and  baptizing  as  his  fore- 
runner; but  he  knew  not  Jesus  personally  before  he 
came  to  be  baptized ; at  which  time  God  had  prom- 
ised him  a sign,  by  which  he  might  know  certainly 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  R. 

34.  John’s  first  public  official  testimony  to  Christ 
was  particularly  remarkable,  as  containing  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  that  character  or  office  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  might  have  been 
willing  enough  to  recognize  him,  but  confined  to 
those  two  attributes  of  his  person  and  work  which 
they  so  resolutely  rejected.  There  is  no  mention 
here  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  the  Prince,  the  King  of 
Israel  The  record  that  John  bears  of  him  is,  that 
he  is  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lamb  of  God.  In  the 
two  declarations,  “This  is  the  Son  of  God,”  “Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world,”  you  have  in  a form  as  distinct,  ns 
short  and  compendious,  as  it  is  anywhere  else  to  be 
found — the  gospel  of  the  kingdom.  The  divine  na- 
ture of  the  man  Christ  J*»sus,  the  completeness  and 
efficacy  of  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  of  the  offering 
up  of  himself  for  the  remission  of  sins,  are  hera 
very  simply  and  plainly  set  forth.  H. 
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Jordan  Valley  and  Galilee. 

John  i.  35-51. 

15,86  Again  the  next  day  after,  John  stood,  and  two  of  his  disciples;  and  looking  upon 

87  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ! And  the  two  disciples  heard 

88  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jesus.  Then  Jesus  turned,  and  saw  them  following,  and 
saith  unto  them,  What  seek  ye  ? They  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  (which  is  to  say,  being  in- 

89  terpreted,  Master,)  where  dwellest  thou  ? He  saith  unto  them,  Come  and  see.  They 
came  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,  and  abode  with  him  that  day : for  it  was  about  the 
tenth  hour. 

40  One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak,  and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon 

41  Peter’s  brother.  He  first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have 

42  found  the  Messias;  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ.  And  he  brought  him  to 
Jesus.  And  when  Jesus  beheld  him,  he  said,  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona : thou 
shalt  be  called  Cephas;  which  is,  by  interpretation,  a stone. 

48  The  day  following  Jesus  would  go  forth  into  Galilee,  and  findeth  Philip,  and  saith  unto 
44,  45  him,  Follow  me.  Now  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter.  Philip 
findeth  Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him,  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 

46  and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph.  And  Nathanael  said 
unto  him,  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? Philip  saith  unto  him, 
Come  and  see. 

47  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him,  and  saith  of  him,  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 

48  whom  is  no  guile ! Nathanael  saith  unto  him,  Whence  knowest  thou  me  ? Jesus  an* 
swered  and  said  unto  him,  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the 

49  fig-tree,  I saw  thee.  Nathanael  answered  and  saith  unto  him,  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son 

50  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Because  I said 
unto  thee,  I saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou  ? thou  shalt  see  greater  things 

51  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  Hereafter  you  shall 
see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man. 


The  gospels  do  not  present  to  us  a scheme  of  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  or  as  to  the  work 
which  he  does.  They  present  the  Lord  Jesus  himself,  as  he  showed  himself  to  men  in  order  to  win  their 
confidence  and  fix  their  trust  Thus  they  teach  us  that  the  essential  and  original  nature  of  the  Christian 
faith  lies,  not  in  acceptance  of  truths  which  are  revealed,  but  in  confidence  in  a person  who  is  manifested. 
The  first  disciples  believed  before  a miracle  had  been  shown.  So  with  ourselves ; the  Lord  himself  is  his 
own  evidence,  and  secures  our  confidence,  love,  and  adoration,  by  what  he  is  more  than  what  he  does. 

Open  these  pages  where  we  will,  the  sense  of  reality  revives  within  us.  We  feel  afresh  that  we  have 
not  followed  cunningly-devised  fables,  have  not  loved  an  idea,  or  trusted  in  an  abstraction.  We  know 
whom  we  have  believed,  and  feci  that  our  Redeemer  is  our  friend.  We  have  escaped  from  doubt  and 
debate,  and  no  longer  criticise  or  reason.  We  have  recovered  the  minds  of  little  children.  We  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus ; and  the  faith  which  came  into  his  presence  languid  and  dispirited,  departs  invigorated  and 
refreshed.  T.  D.  B. 


36*  Looking  upon  Jeans.  Independently  of 
all  tradition,  we  may  believe  with  reverent  convic- 
tion that  there  could  have  been  nothing  repugnant 
In  the  form  which  enshrined  an  eternal  Divinity  and 


an  infinite  Holiness.  All  true  beauty  is  but  “ the 
sacrament  of  goodness,”  and  a conscience  so  stain- 
less, a spirit  so  full  of  harmony,  a life  so  purely 
noble,  could  not  but  express  itself  in  the  bearing, 
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could  not  but  be  reflected  in  the  face  of  the  Son  of 

man.  F. He  saith,  Behold  the  Lamb  of 

God  I No  words  of  prophets,  nor  of  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel,  are  to  be  compared  with  these : 
“ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God ! ” behold  him,  not  far 
off,  not  through  distant  years,  not  in  types  and  shad- 
ows : there ; go,  speak  with  him ; the  Lamb  of  God 
is  come  to  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  In  this 
simple  way  the  old  dispensation  was  connected  with 
the  new,  and  then  superseded  by  it,  just  by  attach- 
ing one  or  two  humble,  plain  men  to  Jesus  Christ 

N.  A. Jesus  chose  lowliness  and  obscurity  for 

himself,  and  the  smallest  beginnings  for  his  king- 
dom, letting  it  win  its  way  slowly  by  the  conquest 
of  single  souls,  as  was  demanded  by  its  very  nature. 
It  was  to  rest  on  loyalty  and  love,  which  must  rise 
spontaneously  in  individual  breasts.  Success  and 
results  were  only  subordinate.  His  work  lay  clear 
before  him : to  live  and  to  die  as  the  Lamb  of  God — 
the  incarnation  of  infinite  love,  attracting  humanity 
by  its  holy  charms,  his  life  an  example,  his  death  an 
atonement.  G. 

37.  The  two  disciples  heard  and  fol- 
lowed Jesus.  These  words  of  the  Baptist  were 
listened  to  by  two  Galilean  youths,  who  stood  in  the 

circle  of  his  disciples — John  and  Andrew.  N. 

Thus  it  was  from  the  circle  of  John  the  Baptist,  as 
was  quite  natural,  that  the  first  nucleus  was  formed 
of  that  company  which  became  the  chosen  compan- 
ions of  Jesus.  G.  P.  F. It  was  about  four  o’clock 

in  the  afternoon,  when,  obeying  the  hint  of  the  Bap- 
tist, they  followed  Jesus.  The  Saviour,  anticipating 
their  request,  kindly  invited  them  to  visit  him.  The 
two  hours  that  remained  before  evening  were  spent 
in  his  society.  This  was  their  first  impression  of 

Christ ; he  left  it  to  work  in  their  hearts.  N. 

Minds  never  really  awakened  to  anything  intellect- 
ual or  spiritual,  have  a world  of  bliss  into  which  yet 
to  enter.  Early  disciples  felt  this,  especially  under 
the  words  of  the  Great  Teacher.  When  once  they 
heard  him  speak  as  never  man  spake,  they  were 
smitten  with  his  heavenly  voice,  and  received  Into 
their  bosoms  a secret,  on  which  to  ponder  without 

weariness  as  long  as  they  lived.  J.  W.  A. On 

the  part  of  John  the  Evangelist,  we  can  trace  clear 
indications  that  the  voice : “ Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God ! ” which  called  him  to  Jesus,  never  ceased  to 
vibrate  in  his  heart  during  the  whole  of  his  life. 
Christ,  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  fills  him  through  and 
through,  and  has  taken  entire  possession  of  his 
soul.  In  his  gospel  (19  : 86)  he  discerns  in  the 
crucified  one  the  true  paschal  lamb ; and  in  his 
revelation,  his  enraptured  eye  rests  from  beginning 
to  end  on  the  Lamb  whom  he  recognized  by  the 
marks  of  his  slaughter — the  M Lamb  as  it  had  been 
slain.”  It.  B. 

38,  39.  What  seek  ye  f Come  and  see  f 


The  first  words  publicly  spoken  by  Christ — words  of 
sympathy  and  kindly  invitation — a fitting  introduc- 
tion to  his  life  of  ministering  love.  J.  G.  B. 

With  the  fine  modesty  of  his  nature,  John  says 
nothing  of  himself  in  relation  to  a day  so  eventful 
in  his  history.  The  kingly  soul  of  Jesus  evidently 
enchained  him  at  once.  Henceforth,  he  was  alto- 
gether his ; though  for  a time  dismissed  to  his  home. 
But,  once  more  permitted  to  follow  him,  he  is  ever 
found  at  his  side,  forgetting  himself  in  his  love  for 
his  Master,  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  his  life 
and  words.  G. 

40,  41.  Those  two  hours  of  Andrew  with  Jesus 
had  fixed  his  heart  upon  this  new  Master.  What 
should  he  do  next  but  find  his  own  brother  Simon 
to  tell  him  the  great  discovery : We  have  found  the 
Messiah  ! Come  at  once  and  see  him  for  yourself  ! 

H.  C. Andrew  first  found  his  own  brother  Simon, 

and  then  others.  Relationship  has  a very  strong 
demand  upon  our  first  individual  efforts.  Simon 
Peter  was  worth  ten  Andrews,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  sacred  history,  and  yet  Andrew  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  him  to  Jesus.  You  may  be 
deficient  in  talent,  and  yet  bo  the  means  of  drawing 
to  Christ  one  who  shall  become  eminent  in  grace 

and  service.  Spurgeon. The  teachers  of  the  day 

had  round  them  an  inner  circle  of  disciples,  able,  in 
some  measure,  to  represent  them  in  public,  in  their 
own  absence,  by  speakiug  in  the  synagogues,  an- 
swering questions,  or  undertaking  missionary  jour- 
neys, and  these  were  to  be  the  special  duties  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  They  were  to  be  trained  by  him 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  as  those  of  the 
rabbis  were  in  the  mysteries  of  the  law.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  an  adoption  of  the  custom  of  the  day 
which  Jesus  now  followed.  G. 

43.  “ Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona,”  the 
hearkening,  timid  one,  the  unstable  man  ; 11  thou  shalt 
be  called,”  according  to  the  Hebrew  idea,  shalt  be* 
come,  “ Cephas,”  rock,  the  stable  man.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  he  had  a marked  defect,  the  want 
of  a settled  purpose  and  grand  governing  motive. 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  was  to  furnish  him  with  that,  and 
thus  to  change  the  unstable  Simon  Jona  into  the 
stable  Cephas.  D.  S.  G. 

43.  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  how  often  this 
finding  recurs  in  this  chapter ; Christ  finding  dis- 
ciples as  here ; disciples  finding  each  his  friend,  and 
reporting  how  they  have  at  once  beeq  found  by,  and 
have  themselves  founds  the  Messiah.  T. Ob- 

serve in  wlmt  various  ways  the  Saviour  goes  after 
the  souls  of  men,  even  in  these  first  days  of  his 
Shepherd’s  work,  and  how  he  draws  them  to  himself 
out  of  pure  goodness  ! Observe,  also,  how  each  dis- 
ciple, when  found,  becomes  immediately  a seeking 
preacher ! . . . . Does  not  a secret  longing  come 
over  us  for  these  affectionate  feelings  shown  in  thU 
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morning-hour  of  the  Now  Testament — on  hour  which 
so  strikingly  displays  such  precious  gold?  The 
pure  gold  of  brotherly  love — how  brilliant  its  lus- 
tre l Here  is  mission-life  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth, 
and  here  is  angel’s  joy  over  the  heavenly  secret  of 
Christian  fellowship ! R.  B. 

45*  The  arguments  for  the  identity  of  Nathanael 
and  Bartholomew  are  very  strong.  Nathanael’s  vo- 
cation here  is  coordinated  with  that  of  apostles,  as 
of  equal  significance ; on  a later  occasion  we  meet 
him  in  the  midst  of  apostles,  some  named  before 
him,  some  after ; the  three  earlier  evangelists  never 
mention  Nathanael,  the  fourth  never  Bartholomew ; 
Philip  and  Bartholomew  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
apostles  are  grouped  together,  as  a pair  of  friends, 
but  with  Pldlip  first,  even  as  he  is  here  the  first  in 
Christ ; the  custom  of  double  names  seems  to  have 
been  almost  universal  at  that  time  in  Judea,  so  that 
wellnigh  all  the  apostles  bore  more  than  one;  to 
all  which  may  be  added  that  Bartholomew  is  no 
proper  name,  signifying  only  son  of  Tolmai.  All 
these  arguments  in  favor  of  the  identity,  with  noth- 
ing against  it,  bring  it  nearly  to  a certainty,  that  he 
to  whom  the  promise  of  the  vision  of  an  opened 
heaven  was  vouchsafed,  was  no  other  than  Bartholo- 
mew the  apostle.  T. As  his  home  was  at  Cana 

of  Galilee,  the  son  of  Tolmai  might  easily  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  young  fishermen  of  Gen- 
nesareth.  And  yet  so  deep  was  the  retirement  in 
which  up  to  this  time  Jesus  had  lived  his  life,  that 
though  Nathanael  knew  Philip,  he  knew  nothing  of 
Christ.  F. 

46.  Good  come  oat  of  Nazareth.  The 

pictures  which  have  been  drawn  of  the  “ meanness  ” 
of  Nazareth,  and  of  the  “ poverty  ” of  Christ’s  fam- 
ily, arc  as  distressing  as  they  are  untruthful.  Na- 
thanael, in  his  surprise,  said  only : “ The  great  good 
which  we  expect  cannot  come  from  Nazareth,  be- 
cause Scripture  has  declared  that  he  must  come 
from  Bethlehem.”  According  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  Nazareth  was  a city  and  never  a vil- 
lage, and  hence  of  size  and  importance.  S.  M. 

Come  and  see  One  from  whom  there  seems  to 
hreathe  forth  the  irresistible  charm  of  a sinless  pu- 
rity, the  unapproachable  beauty  of  a divine  life. 
M Come  and  see,”  said  Philip,  convinced  in  his  sim- 
ple, faithful  heart  that  to  see  Jesus  was  to  know 
him,  and  to  know  was  to  love,  and  to  love  was  to 

adore.  F. There  are  truths  in  the  heavenly 

world  which,  like  the  sun  in  the  natural  world,  can 
only  be  seen  by  their  own  light.  Philip  has  a con- 
£dcnce  which  the  result  abundantly  justified,  that  in 
that  holy  presence,  if  only  he  could  bring  his  friend 
within  it*  influence,  all  preconceived  objections 
would  disappear.  Perplexities  might  still  remain, 
but  he  would  be  content  to  adjourn  the  solution  of 
them  to  a later  day,  which  indeed  is  what  faith  is 


summoned  to  do  evermore.  T. The  only  satis- 

factory test  of  Christianity  is  the  test  of  personal 
examination  and  personal  experiment.  The  skeptic 
class  is  mainly  composed  of  those  who,  never  having 
tried  the  spiritual  medicines  of  the  Great  Physician, 
contemptuously  denounce  them  as  quackery  and  im- 
}K)sture.  Having  never  tried  to  44  do  his  will,”  they 
must  not  complain  if  they  have  no  spiritual  percep- 
tion of  his  “ doctrine.”  If  the  noisiest  skeptics  of 
our  time  would  spend  even  a few  weeks  in  a patient 
trial  of  Christ’s  precepts,  by  doing  just  what  Jesus 
commands — if  they  would  honestly  endeavor  to  live 
according  to  his  divine  code — they  would  find  the 
fog-bank  of  their  infidelity  dispersed  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  of  righteousness.  Philip’s  44 come  and  see” 
is  the  surest  antidote  to  skepticism.  The  Master 
himself  throws  out  the  same  challenge.  Do  those 
who  actually  go  to  him  confessing  weakness  or  sor- 
row or  guilt  come  away  without  obtaining  sensible 
relief  ? Do  men  who  practise  the  Christianity  of 
Calvary  grow  utterly  sick  of  it,  and  denounce  it  as  a 
worthless  imposture?  These  are  questions  which 
every  rejecter  of  Christ  Jesus  should  squarely  face. 
Those  who  have  tested  him  as  a Redeemer,  a spirit- 
ual guide,  and  a comforter,  can  fearlessly  say  to  the 
questioning  of  the  unconvinced, 44  Come  and  sec.” 
We  know  whom  we  have  believed;  and  of  this  ac- 
tual experience  no  scoffer  can  outwit  us,  and  no 
gainsaver  can  rob  us.  T.  L.  C. 

47,  48.  Nathanael  was  already  a true  servant 
of  God,  living  in  the  inner  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment revelation ; and,  in  welcoming  him  with  the 
reading  of  his  heart  and  life,  Jesus  revealed  his 

own  omniscience.  J.  P.  T. He  who  is  41  without 

guile ” is  not  therefore  without  sin;  this,  at  least, 
could  only  be  asserted  of  One ; but  he  is  one  who 
seeks  no  cloak  for  his  sin— does  not  excuse,  hide, 
diminish,  or  deny  it.  This  guilelessness  or  absence 
of  deceit,  which  the  Lord  imputes  to  Nathanael,  re- 
veals itself  in  his  reply, 44  Whence  knowest  thou  me?” 
There  is  no  affectation  here  of  declining  the  praise, 
but  only  a question  of  admiration  how  the  Lord 
should  have  known  him  so  exactly.  T. 

49.  This  proof  of  Christ’s  omniscience  called 
forth  a confession  which  forms  a climax  to  those 
made  by  the  other  disciples.  Andrew  and  his  com- 
panion had  acknowledged  him  as  their  Mastery  and 
the  former  had  told  Peter  that  they  had  found  the 
Christ ; Philip  had  recognized  In  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
the  son  of  Joscphy  him  who  had  been  foretold  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets ; and  now  Nathanael  gives 
him  the  full  titles  of  the  Messiah : “ Rabbi ! Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God  / Thou  art  the  King  of  Is- 
rael I ” S. 

51.  Verily.  Amcriy  like  Halldujahy  is  not  an 
English  or  even  a Latin,  but  a Hebrew  word,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancient  Jewish  people. 
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It  means  true,  trustworthy.  It  means  something  on 
which  you  can  thoroughly  rely ; something  on  which 
you  can  rest,  as  a building  rests  on  a massive  col- 
umn. “ Steady  and  steadfast,  faithful  and  true,”  is 
the  English  of  amen.  It  reminds  us  that  truth  is  the 
ever-recurring,  ever-living  principle  at  once  of  Chris- 
tian life  and  of  Christian  worship.  A.  P.  S. This 

Verily,  verily”  this  double  amen,  which  here  oc- 
curs for  the  first  time,  is  peculiar  to  John ; he  only 
records  our  Lord’s  use  of  it,  but  he  on  very  many 
occasions.  It  comes  most  fitly  from  the  lips  of  him 
who  is  himself  the  Amen,  the  God  of  truth,  in  whom 
all  the  promises  of  God  are  yea  and  in  whom  amen. 
How  different,  too,  the  majestic,  “/  say  unto  you” 
of  Christ  from  that, 44  Thus  saith  the  Lord of  all 
the  prophets  preceding — they  bearers  of  the  word 

of  another,  He  the  utterer  of  his  own ! T. The 

double  verily  is  uniformly  connected  with  sayings 
peculiar  to  John — in  short,  with  his  expression  of 
the  great  life-and-death  truths  of  Christianity.  The 
passages  from  John  that  are  prefaced  by  it  sum  up 
all  the  glorious  and  solemn  verities  of  the  gospel  in 
its  relation  to  life  here  and  hereafter,  so  that,  if 
John’s  gospel  is  the  heart  of  Christ ',  the  double  veri- 
ties are  the  heart  of  the  heart  of  Christ . D.  S.  G. 

51.  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  heavens 
opened.  Assuredly  the  Lord  would  indicate  by 
these  wondrous  words  that  he  should  hcncefoi'ward 
be  the  middle  point  of  a free,  uninterrupted  commu- 
nion between  God  and  men.  And  this  glory  of 
Christ  they,  his  disciples,  should  behold ; and  should 
understand  that  they  too,  children  of  men,  were  by 
him,  the  Son  of  man,  made  citizens  of  a kingdom 
which,  not  excluding  earth,  embraced  also  heaven. 
From  earth  there  should  go  up  evermore  supplica- 
tions, aspirations,  prayers ; and  from  heaven  there 
should  evermore  come  down  graces,  blessings,  gifts, 
aid  to  the  faithful,  and  punishment  for  them  that 
would  hurt  them.  T. It  is  not  the  outward,  visi- 

ble opening  of  the  material  heavens  that  is  meant, 
nor  ascent  and  descent  of  angels  in  the  sight  of  men, 
which  our  Lord  here  announces ; but  the  scries  of 
glories  which  was  about  to  be  unfolded  in  his  person 
and  work  from  that  time  forward.  Luther  beauti- 
fully says : 44  When  Christ  became  man,  and  had  en- 
tered on  his  ministerial  office  and  begun  to  preach, 
then  was  the  heaven  opened,  and  has  from  that 
time,  since  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan, 
never  been  shut,  and  never  will  be  shut,  although 

we  do  not  sec  it  with  our  bodily  eyes.”  A. He 

was  to  learn  Christ  Jn  his  true  relation  to  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity,  as  him  through  whom  human 


nature  was  to  be  glorified;  through  whom  the 
locked-up  heavens  were  again  to  be  opened;  the 
communion  with  heaven  and  earth  restored;  to 
whom  and  from  whom  all  the  powers  of  heaven 
were  to  flow.  N. 

The  Son  of  man.  This  title,  applied  to  the 
Messiah,  occurs  in  Daniel  7 : 13,  and  had  become 
familiar  in  Christ’s  day,  through  its  use  in  the  apoc- 
alyptic literature  of  the  Jews.  Jesus  applies  the 
title  to  himself  about  eighty  times,  but  it  is  not  ap- 
lied  to  him  by  any  of  the  N.  T.  writers,  except  in 
passages  which  refer  to  his  heavenly  exaltation 

(Acts  7 ; Rev.  1 ; Rev.  14).  G. The  facts  of 

usage  in  regard  to  these  two  designations — 44  Son  of 
God  ” (verse  49)  and  44  Son  of  man  ” — are  striking 
and  full  of  precious  significance.  Throughout  the 
gospel  history  the  disciples  use  the  name  44  Son  of 
God ; ” they  never  call  Jesus  44  the  Son  of  man.” 
But  usually  and  almost  invariably  Jesus  calls  him- 
self 44  the  Son  of  man.”  He  employs  this  title  with 
equal  freedom,  whether  the  scene  suggests  his  hu- 
miliation or  his  glory.  This  chosen  title  manifestly 
looks  toward  the  incarnation — the  great  fact  of  his 
earthly  life.  On  the  other  hand,  this  title  always 
implied  his  preexistent  divinity.  For  be  was  no  or- 
dinary Son  of  man,  nor  any  merely  human  Son  of 
man ; for  this  would  nullify  all  its  real  significance. 
H.  C. He  called  himself  the  44  Son  of  man  ” be- 

cause he  had  appeared  as  a man ; because  he  be- 
longed to  mankind  ; because  he  had  done  such  great 
things  even  for  human  nature ; because  he  was  to 
glorify  that  nature;  because  he  was  himself  the 
realized  ideal  of  humanity.  N. 

35-51.  The  first  five  disciples  were  gathered  in 
by  John  speaking  to  two,  Jesus  to  one,  Andrew  to 
one,  Philip  to  one.  It  is  the  same  species  of  agency 
similarly  employed  which  God  has  always  most 
richly  blessed ; the  direct,  earnest,  loving  appeal  of 
one  man  to  his  acquaintance,  relative,  or  friend. 
How  many  seldom  if  ever  have  endeavored,  by  direct 
and  personal  address,  to  influence  one  human  soul 
for  its  spiritual  and  eternal  good  ! ....  Those  days 
were  not  only  the  birth-time  of  the  Church,  they 
were  the  beginning  of  Christ’s  public  ministry,  and 
how  does  that  ministry  open  ? Silently,  gently,  un- 
ostentatiously ; no  public  appearances,  no  great 
works  done,  no  new  instrumentality  employed ; by 
taking  two  men  to  live  with  him  for  a day,  by  ask- 
ing another  to  follow  him,  by  dealing  wisely  and 
tenderly  and  encouragingly  with  two  others  who 
are  brought  to  him — so  enters  the  Lord  upon  the 
earthly  task  assigned  to  him.  H. 
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Section  18— The  Marriage  at  Cana. 

Galilee. 

John  ii.  1-11. 

1 And  the  third  day  there  was  a marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee ; and  the  mother  of  Jesus 
2, 3 was  there.  And  both  Jeans  was  called,  and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage.  And  when 

4 they  wanted  wine,  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  They  have  no  wine.  Jesus  saith 

5 unto  her,  Woman,  what  have  I to  do  with  thee?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.  His 
mother  saith  unto  the  servants.  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it. 

6 And  there  were  set  there  six  water-pots  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying 

7 of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Fill  the 

8 water-pots  with  water.  And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim.  And  he  saith  unto  them, 

9 Draw  out  now,  and  bare  unto  the  governor  of  the  feast.  And  they  bare  it.  When  the 
ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water  that  was  made  wine,  and  knew  not  whence  it 
was,  (but  the  servants  which  drew  the  water  knew,)  the  governor  of  the  feast  called  the 

10  bridegroom,  and  saith  unto  him,  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine  ; 
and  when  men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse : but  thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  until  now. 

11  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  his 
glory ; and  his  disciples  believed  on  him. 


We  need  not  wonder  to  find  the  Lord  of  life  at  that  festival;  for  he  came  to  sanctify  all  life— its 
times  of  joy,  as  its  times  of  sorrow ; and  all  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  times  of  gladness  which  especi- 
ally need  such  a sanctifying  power,  such  a presence  of  the  Lord.  In  times  of  sorrow,  the  sense  of  God’s 
presence  comes  more  naturally  out : in  these  it  is  in  danger  to  be  forgotten.  And  the  gracious  Lord  has 
sympathy  with  all  needs — with  the  finer  as  well  as  the  commoner  needs  of  our  life.  For  all  the  grace 
and  beauty  and  courtesy  of  life  are  taken  account  of  in  Christianity,  as  well  as  life’s  sterner  realities ; 
and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in  himself  and  in  his  disciples,  does  not  slight  or  despise  those  any  more 
than  these.  T. 

He  consecrates  marriage,  and  the  sympathies  which  lead  to  marriage.  He  stamps  his  image  on  human 
joys,  human  connections,  human  relationships.  He  pronounces  that  they  are  more  than  human ; the 
means  whereby  God’s  presence  comes  to  us  ; the  types  and  shadows  whereby  higher  and  deeper  relation- 
ships become  possible  to  us.  For  it  is  through  our  human  affections  that  the  soul  first  learns  to  feel  that 
its  destiny  is  divine.  Never  does  a man  know  the  force  that  is  in  him  till  some  mighty  affection  or  grief 
has  humanized  the  soul.  It  is  by  an  earthly  relationship  that  God  has  typified  to  us  and  helped  us  to 
conceive  the  only  true  espousal,  the  marriage  of  the  soul  to  her  Lord.  F.  W.  R. 

And  this  miracle  may  be  taken  as  the  sign  and  symbol  of  all  which  Christ  is  evermore  doing  in  the 
world,  ennobling  all  that  he  touches,  making  saints  out  of  sinners,  angels  out  of  men,  and  in  the  end 
heaven  out  of  earth,  a new  paradise  of  God  out  of  the  old  wilderness  of  the  world.  T. 


Jesus  had  now  commenced  his  career.  Disciples 
had  attached  themselves  to  this  new  Master,  and  his 
claim  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  the  signs 
and  wonders  which  were  to  ratify  the  appearance  of 
the  Messiah.  Yet  even  his  miraculous  powers  had 
nothing  of  the  Imposing,  appalling,  or  public  char- 
acter looked  for  by  those  who  expected  an  appeal 
to  their  senses  and  passions,  their  terror  and  hope, 


not  to  the  more  tranquil  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
love.  II.  M. 

He  that  made  the  first  marriage  in  Paradise,  be- 
stows his  first  miracle  upon  a Galilean  marriage. 
He  that  was  the  Author  of  matrimony  and  sancti- 
fied it,  doth,  by  his  holy  presence,  honor  the  resem- 
blance of  his  eternal  union  with  his  Church.  Bp.  Ii. 

1.  Cana  of  Galilee.  Two  places  claim  to  be 
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the  ancient  Cana  of  Galilee:  the  one  nine  miles 
north  of  Nazareth,  the  other  four  milc9  northeast 
The  latter,  now  Kefr  Kana,  seems  to  have  rightful 
claim,  according  to  the  notices  of  Josephus,  the  N. 
T.  references,  and  the  site  itself,  at  the  crossing  of 
two  great  roads — from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum  and 
from  Sepphoris  to  Tiberias.  Yet  the  former  site 
has  equally  qualified  and  more  numerous  supporters. 
J.  G.  B.  (See  map,  page  50.) 

2.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Joseph 
was  now  dead ; the  last  mention  of  him  occurs  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Lord’s  visit  as  a child  to  the 
temple;  he  had  died  probably  between  that  time 
and  Christ’s  open  undertaking  of  his  ministry.  T. 

3*  She  looked  for  the  hour  when  he  should  re- 
veal himself  in  his  glory,  as  Messiah,  before  the  eyes 
of  all  men.  But  Christ,  although  he  held  all  purely 
human  feelings  sacred,  yet  demanded  that  “man 
should  deny  father  and  mother  ” when  the  cause  of 
God  required  it.  He  had  now  to  apply  this  princi- 
ple to  his  own  mother.  N. 

4.  How  solemnly  yet  how  tenderly  he  reminds 
his  mother  that  earthly  relations  must  now  give 
place  to  heavenly,  and  that  the  times  and  seasons  in 
which  the  Eternal  Son  is  to  display  his  true  nature 
are  not  to  be  hastened,  even  by  the  longings  of  ma- 
ternal love!  The  Lord’s  manifestation,  however, 
takes  place,  the  miracle  i9  performed,  and  its  im- 
mediate effect  is  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  five 
disciples,  who  now  appear  before  us  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  ingathering  of  the  Church.  In  his  an- 
swer our  Lord  here  addresses  her  as  woman,  and  not 
mother — a term  which,  though  marking  all  respect, 
and  subsequently  used  by  our  Lord  in  a last  display 
of  tenderness  and  love,  still  seems  to  indicate  the 
now  changed  relation  between  the  Messiah  and  Mary 

of  Nazareth.  E. Her  Son’s  hour  had  nearly 

come : but  it  was  necessary  now,  at  once,  forever, 
for  that  Son  to  show  to  her  that  henceforth  he  was 
not  Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary,  but  the  Christ  the  Son 
of  God ; that  as  regarded  his  great  work  and  mis- 
sion, as  regarded  his  eternal  being,  the  significance 
of  the  beautiful  relationship  had  passed  away.  F. 

He  has  waited  quietly  those  thirty  years,  without 
a single  trial  of  that  superhuman  strength  which  lay 
in  him,  content  to  bide  till  the  set  time  came.  And 
now  he  waits,  even  as  to  the  performance  of  his 
first  miracle,  till  the  right  and  foreseen  hour  for  its 
performance  has  arrived.  As  to  this  and  every  act 
of  his  power,  as  to  this  and  every  incident  of  his 
life,  he  could  tell  when  the  hour  had  not  come,  and 
when  it  had.  He  who  at  this  marriage  feast  could 
say  to  Mary,  “ Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come,”  could  say 
to  the  Omniscient  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusa- 
lem, “ Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son.” 
Mapped  out  before  his  foreseeing  eye  in  all  its 
times,  places,  events,  issues,  lay  the  whole  of  his 


earthly  life  and  ministry.  H. Not  till  the  wine 

is  wholly  exhausted  will  his  time  arrive ; as  yet  it 
was  only  failing : then  will  be  the  time  to  act,  when, 
•by  its  complete  failure,  manifest  to  all,  the  miracle 
will  be  above  suspicion.  Otherwise,  in  Augustine’s 
words,  he  might  seem  rather  to  mingle  elements 
than  to  change  them.  When  all  other  help  fails, 
then  and  not  till  then  has  Christ’s  “ hour  ” come.  T. 

ft*  A marvellously  beautiful  speech  this  is  of 
Mary’s.  She  bowed  with  entire  submission  to  the 
Lord’s  reproof.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  has  de- 
scried something  in  the  Lord’s  answer  on  which  her 
faith  lays  hold ; she  believes  that  the  hour  which 
was  not  yet  come  might  perhaps  come  very  shortly ; 
and  she  believes  so  confidently  that  it  will  come, 
that  she  at  once  hastens  to  put  the  servants  in  read- 
iness for  the  Lord.  “Mary  catches  at  the  little 
unobtrusive  word,  not  yrf,  and  with  great  penetra- 
tion infers  from  it,  then  it  will  come ! ” But  when 
the  Lord  saw  her  faith,  then  his  hour  was  really 
come  ! The  faith  of  the  humbled  Mary  is  the  pre. 
cious  link  connecting  the  denial  and  the  fulfilment 
of  her  petitions.  R.  B. 

6*  Water,  under  the  law,  was  symbolical ; de- 
noting the  means  of  inward  purity,  that  is,  of  justi- 
fication and  holiness  : its  antitype  or  substance,  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit. 
Other  vessels  might  have  been  chosen,  and  thq  pres- 
ence of  the  water  was  not  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  miracle ; but  the  miracle  would  in  that 
case  have  been  robbed  of  its  significance.  The  ves- 
sels are  filled  and  the  water  changed,  to  suggest  that 
for  the  carnal  washings  of  the  law  we  are  to  have 
His  blood.  J.  A. 

7-10.  We  may  contrast  this  his  readiness  to 
aid  others  with  the  strictness  with  which  he  refused 
to  come  to  the  help  of  his  own  extremest  needs. 
He  who  made  wine  out  of  water  might  have  made 
bread  out  of  stones.  But  he  will  do  nothing  at  the 
suggestion  of  Satan,  though  all  at  the  suggestion  of 

love.  T. The  thing  was  done,  but  in  no  very 

striking  way,  nor  in  a way  calculated  to  reveal  his 

Messianic  glory  to  all  eyes.  N. Everything  so 

occurs  as  to  exclude  any  semblance  of  collusion. 
They  were  water-jars,  not  wine-vessels ; there  in  ac 
cordancc  with  the  customs  of  the  Jews  in  the  matter 
of  washing ; the  quantity  they  contained  was  enor- 
mous ; they  were  empty,  so  that  the  servants  who 
knew  what  liquid  they  had  poured  in,  were  them- 
selves witnesses  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle.  T. 

As  regards  the  great  quantity,  we  need  only 

suppose  that  the  guests  drank  so  much  as  was  ordi- 
nary and  proper,  during  the  days  of  the  marriage 
festival.  What  remained  would  be  a seasonable 
nuptial  present,  and  would  perpetuate  the  impres* 
sion  of  the  power  of  Christ.  J.  G.  B. 

What  a veiling  of  the  hand  and  power  of  the 
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operator!  Ordering  it  so  that  what  came  to  the 
guests  appeared  to  come  through  the  ordinary  chan- 
nel, without  word  or  touch,  aught  said  or  done,  in 
obedience  to  an  inward  volition  of  the  Lord,  the 
water  hidden  in  the  vessels  is  changed  instantane- 
ously into  wine.  There  was  the  same  dignified  ease 
and  simplicity,  the  same  absence  of  ostentation 
about  all  Christ’s  miracles,  proper  to  him  who  used 

not  a delegated  but  an  intrinsic  power.  H. 

There,  on  the  lake,  the  raging  element  hears  the 
voice  of  its  Creator,  and  becomes  completely  calm ; 
here  the  tasteless  element  of  water  complies  with 
the  will  of  its  Creator,  and  becomes  sweet  wine. 

R.  B. He  who  here  made  wine  in  the  six  water- 

pots  is  no  other  than  he  who  every  year  makes  it 
in  the  vine.  As  in  this  instance  the  water  which 
the  servants  poured  out  of  the  pitchers  became,  by 
the  power  of  the  Lord,  wine,  so  likewise,  through 
his  power  every  year,  the  water  which  the  clouds 
drop  down  from  the  skies  is  in  the  vine  converted 
into  wine.  Aug. 

9.  We  are  not  justified  in  inferring  that  the 
water  was  changed  into  manufactured  wine ; but 
that,  by  his  direct  agency,  he  imparted  to  it  powers 
capable  of  producing  the  same  effects ; that  he  in- 
tensified (so  to  8peak)thc  powers  of  water  into  those 

of  wine.  N. Whether  among  the  Jews,  and  in 

our  Saviour’s  day,  there  was  a wine  that  contained 
no  alcohol,  is  hard  to  be  determined,  although  in  re- 
gard to  the  significance  of  the  Hebrew  yagin,  and 
the  Greek  oinoe,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt. 
These  words  simply  meant  the  liquid  that  came 
from  pressing  the  grape.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  further  idea  associated  with  it  It  was  not  fer- 
menting fluid,  but  grape-juice.  This,  it  was  well 
known,  grew  stronger  with  age.  It  was  at  first 
pleasant  and  nourishing,  then  exhilarating,  .and  at 
last  intoxicating.  In  the  Bible,  the  first  use  is 
commended,  the  second  mentioned  without  disap- 
probation or  approval,  the  third  in  all  coses  con- 
demned. T.  L. That  Christ  thus  sanctioned  the 

use  of  wine  in  a country  whero  the  population  were 
proverbially  temperate,  leaves  the  question  open  of 
the  propriety  of  Christian  men  using  their  liberty  In 
this  direction  in  a country  like  ours,  where  drinking 
is  a national  curse,  and  where  oven  the  moderate 
. i use  of  what  intoxicates  only  too  often  causes  44  n 
brother  to  offend,”  44  for  whom  Christ  died.”  If  he 
died  for  such  a weak  one,  Christians  may  well  afford 

to  give  up  wine,  etc.,  for  him.  G. Let  no  table 

be  spread  to  which  he  who  graced  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana  could  not  be  invited ; let  no  pleasure 
be  indulged  in  which  could  not  live  in  the  light  of 
his  countenance.  Let  his  presence  and  blessing  be 
with  us  and  upon  us  wherever  we  go  and  however 
we  are  engaged  ; and  is  the  way  not  open  by  which 
the  miracle  of  Cana  may,  in  spirit,  be  repeated  daily 
6 


still,  and  the  water  of  every  earthly  enjoyment 
turned  into  the  very  wine  of  heaven  ? H. 

11.  It  was  not  his  power,  however,  but  bis 
glory,  that  Jesus  showed  forth  in  the  miracle. 

I What  made  him  glorious  was,  that,  like  his  Father, 
he  ministered  to  the  wants  of  men.  Had  they  not 
needed  the  wine,  not  for  the  sake  of  whatever  show 
of  his  power  would  he  have  made  it.  The  concur- 
rence of  man’s  need  and  his  love  made  it  possible 

for  that  glory  to  shine  forth.  McD. God’s  glory 

is  at  work  in  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  grape, 
and  in  the  process  by  which  its  juice  passes  iuto 
wine.  It  is  not  more  glory,  but  only  glory  more 
manifested , when  water  at  his  bidding  passes  into 
wine.  Miracles  have  only  done  their  work  when 
they  teach  us  the  glory  and  the  aw  fulness  that  sur- 
rounds our  common  life.  God  was  as  much,  nay 
more,  in  the  daily  life  and  love  of  Christ,  than  he 
was  In  Christ’s  miracles.  The  miracle  only  made 
the  hidden  glory  visible.  The  extraordinary  only 
proved  that  the  ordinary  was  divine.  That  was  the 
very  object  of  the  miracle.  It  was  done  to  mani- 
fest forth  his  glory.  And  if,  instead  of  rousing  men 
to  see  the  real  glory  of  Christ  in  his  other  life,  the 
miracle  merely  fastened  men’s  attention  on  itself, 
and  made  them  think  that  the  only  glory  which  is 
divine  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  wonderful  and  un- 
common, then  the  whole  intention  of  the  miracle 
was  lost.  F.  W.  R. 

1-11.  The  world  docs  indeed  give  its  best  and 
fairest  at  the  beginning,  its  44 good  trine”  first,  but 
has  only  baser  substitutes  at  the  last.  44  When  men 
have  well  drunk,”  when  their  spiritual  palate  is 
blunted,  then  it  puts  upon  them  what  it  would  not 
have  dared  to  offer  at  the  first — coarser  pleasures, 
viler  enjoyments,  the  swine’s  husks.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  guests  of  Christ,  the  heavenly 
bridegroom.  He  ever  reserves  for  them  whom  he 
has  bidden  44  the  good  trine  " unto  the  last.  In  the 
words  of  the  most  eloquent  of  our  divines,  44  Every 
sin  smiles  in  the  first  address,  and  carries  light  in 
the  face  and  honey  in  the  lip  ; but  when  we  4 have 
well  drunk,'  then  comes  4 that  which  is  worse,'  a whip 
with  six  strings,  fears  and  terrors  of  conscience, 
and  shame  and  displeasure,  and  a caitiff  disposition, 
and  diffidence  in  the  day  of  death.  But  when,  after 
the  manner  of  purifying  of  the  Christians,  we  fill 
our  water-pots  with  water,  watering  our  couch  with 
our  tears,  and  moistening  our  cheeks  with  the  per- 
petual distillations  of  repentance,  then  Christ  turns 
our  wAtcr  into  wine,  first  penitents  and  then  com- 
municants— first  waters  of  sorrow  and  then  the 
wine  of  the  chalice  : for  Jesus  keeps  the  best  wine 
to  the  last,  not  only  because  of  the  direct  reservation 
of  the  highest  joys  till  the  nearer  approaches  of 
glory,  but  also  because  our  relishes  are  higher  after 
a long  fruition  than  at  the  first  essays,  such  being 
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the  nature  of  grace,  that  it  increases  in  relish  as  it 
docs  in  fruition,  every  part  of  grace  being  new  duty 

and  new  reward  ” (J.  Taylor \ T. There  is  a 

marriage,  whereto  we  are  invited  ; yea,  wherein  we 
arc  already  interested,  not  as  the  guests  only,  but  as 
the  bride ; in  which  there  shall  be  no  want  of  the 


wine  of  gladness.  It  is  marvel  if,  in  these  earthly 
banquets,  there  be  not  some  lack.  “In  thy  pres- 
ence, 0 Saviour,  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  thy 
right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore.  Blessed  are 
they  that  are  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb;’  Bp.  H. 


Section  19.— At  the  First  Passover,  expels  Profaners  of  the  Temple. 

Jerusalem. 

John  ii.  12-35. 

12  After  this  lie  went  down  to  Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren,  and 
his  disciples ; and  they  continued  there  not  many  days. 

18, 14  And  the  Jews’  passover  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  JerOsalem,  and  found  in 
the  temple  those  that  sold  oxen,  and  sheep,  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of  money,  sit- 

15  ting : and  when  he  had  made  a scourge  of  small  cords,  he  drove  them  all  out  of  the 
temple,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen ; and  poured  out  the  changers’  money,  and  over- 

16  threw  the  tables ; and  said  unto  them  that  sold  doves,  Take  these  things  hence,  make 

17  not  ray  Father’s  house  an  house  of  merchandise.  And  his  disciples  remembered  that 
it  was  written,  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up. 

18  Then  answered  the  Jews,  and  said  unto  him,  What  sign  shewest  thou  unto  us,  seeing 
. 19  that  thou  doest  these  things?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Destroy  this  temple, 

20  and  in  three  days  I will  raise  it  up.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 

21  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?  But  he  spake  of  the  temple 

22  of  his  body.  When  therefore  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered 
that  he  had  said  this  unto  them  : and  they  believed  the  scripture,  and  the  word  which 
Jesus  had  said. 

28  Now  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  in  the  feast  day,  many  believed  in 

24  his  name,  when  they  saw  the  miracles  which  he  did.  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himsolf 

25  unto  them,  because  he  knew  all  men,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man  : 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man. 


People  began  to  show  enthusiasm  for  him.  But  Jesus  did  not  trust  himself  unto  them,  “ for  he 
knew  what  was  in  man.”  He  knew  that  the  flatterers  of  to-day  would  be  the  accusers  of  to-morrow. 
Nathanael  stood  before  him.  He  had  scarcely  spoken  a word  ; but  at  once  unhesitatingly,  to  Nathanael's 
own  astonishment,  “ Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile ! ” There  came  to  him  a 
young  man  with  vast  possessions  : a single  sentence,  an  exaggerated  epithet,  an  excited  manner,  revealed 
his  character.  Enthusiastic  and  amiable,  Jesus  loved  him  ; capable  of  obedience,  on  life’s  sunshine  and 
prosperity,  ay,  and  capable  of  aspiration  after  something  more  thAn  mere  obedience,  but  not  of  sacrifice. 
Jesus  tested  him  to  the  quick,  and  the  young  man  failed.  He  did  not  try  to  call  him  back,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  him  and  what  was  not.  He  read  through  Zaccheus  when  he  climbed  into  the  sycamore-tree, 
despised  by  the  people  as  a publican,  really  a son  of  Abraham  ; through  Judas,  with  his  benevolent  say- 
ing about  the  selling  of  alabaster-box  for  the  poor,  and  his  false  kiss ; through  the  zeal  of  the  man  who 
in  a fit  of  enthusiasm  offered  to  go  with  him  whithersoever  he  would.  He  read  through  the  Pharisees, 
and  his  whole  being  shuddered  with  tho  recoil  of  utter  and  irreconcilable  aversion.  It  was  as  if  his 
tMMom  was  some  mysterious  mirror  on  which  all  that  came  near  him  left  a sullied  or  unsullied  surface, 
detecting  themselves  by  every  breath.  F.  W.  B. 
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Thk  city  was  then  in  its  noonday  glory,  and 
ranked  among  the  most  splendid  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  metropolis,  not  only  of  Palestine,  but  ah  o 
of  the  millions  of  Jews  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  who  were  continually  bringing  and  sending 
the  richest  gifts  to  the  temple.  The  treasury  was 
always  full  to  overflowing.  Herod  employed,  this 
wealth  in  rebuilding  the  temple  and  embellishing  it 
with  such  works  of  art  as  the  law  did  not  expressly 
forbid.  It  was  a marvellous  structure.  With  its 
stupendous  outer  wall,  the  lofty  “ Gate  Beautiful,” 
wrought  of  Corinthian  brass,  its  pillared  cloisters,  its 
outer  and  inner  courts,  its  central  edifice,  the  temple 
proper,  covered  with  gold  and  blazing  like  an  earth- 
ly  sun— the  whole  was  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and 
the  Israelite’s  peculiar  pride  and  joy.  Thither  the 
tribes  went  up  thrice  a year  to  worship.  But  at 
the  Passover  feast,  the  city,  paved  with  marble  and 
built  in  a style  of  corresponding  magnificence,  was 
thronged  with  a “multitude  which  no  man  could 
number.”  It  is  computed  that  this  feast  drew  to- 
gether, in  addition  to  the  permanent  population, 
not  less  than  a million  of  human  beings.  Arabia, 
rarthia,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain — every  part  of  the 
world  sent  up  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  and 
beautiful  city,  all  wearing  the  costumes  and  speak- 
ing the  dialects  of  the  several  countries  from  which 
they  came.  Z.  E.  \ 

13.  That  Christ  should  begin  his  public  minis- 
try at  Jerusalem  was  equally  in  accordance  with  the 
fitness  of  the  case,  and  with  the  expectations  raised 
by  prophecy : “ Jehovah,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  sud- 
denly come  to  his  temple”  Nor  was  there  any  rea- 
son so  suitable  for  his  appearance  there  as  the  feast 
of  Passover,  which  presented  the  most  striking 
type  of  him,  and  at  which  the  Jews  were  gathered, 
not  only  from  all  the  land,  but  from  the  countries 

of  the  Dispersion.  8. By-way  of  Capernaum 

our  Lord  now  pays  his  first  public  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  as  his  first 
public  act,  he  proceeds  to  the  temple.  Here  he 
found  the  traders  changing  the  Roman  denarius  and 
Grecian  drachma  for  the  Jewish  shekel,  and  all  these 
for  coins  of  a lower  denomination.  The  first  only 
were  reoeived  by  the  Roman  collectors,  and  the  last 
only  at  the  temple  treasury.  Here  also  were  sold  | 
the  victims  used  in  the  Jewish  worship.  All  this 
business  was  transacted  within  the  precincts  of  the  | 
temple,  and  involved  an  unseemly  union  of  things 
secular  and  sacred.  The  whole  was  conducted,  , 
moreover,  in  a spirit  of  grasping,  godless  gain,  lit- 
tle less  guilty  than  theft  Our  Lord,  therefore,  took 
occasion  to  rebuke  both  evils,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  indicate  one  purpose  of  his  coming.  He  appeared 
to  purify  the  house  of  God,  and  to  free  it  from 
earthly  defilement  This  object  he  symbolized  both 


now  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  and  after- 
ward at  its  close,  by  the  act  of  purifying  the  court 
of  the  outer  sanctuary.  J.  A. 

14.  There,  in  the  actual  court  of  the  Geutiles, 
were  penned  whole  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  while 
the  drovers  and  pilgrims  stood  bartering  and  bar- 
gaining around  them.  There  were  the  men  with 
their  great  wicker  cages  filled  with  doves,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  arcades,  formed  by  quadruple 
rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  sat  the  money-chan- 
gers with  their  tables  coveied  with  piles  of  various 
small  coins.  And  this  was  the  entrance-court  to 
the  Temple  of  the  Most  High ! The  court  which 
was  a witness  that  that  house  should  be  a house 
of  prayer  for  all  nations  had  been  degraded  into  a 
plaoe  which,  for  foulness,  was  more  like  shambles, 
and  for  bustling  commerce  more  like  a densely- 
crowded  bazaar;  while  the  lowing  of  oxen,  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  the  Babel  of  many  languages, 
the  huckstering  and  wrangling,  and  the  clinking  of 
money  and  of  balances  (perhaps  not  always  just), 
might  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  courts,  disturb- 
ing the  chant  of  the  Levites  and  the  prayers  of 
priests ! F. 

lft.  The  transition  from  private  to  public  life 
was  spontaneous  on  his  part.  The  first  thought, 
the  matured  purpose,  and  the  decisive  act,  were  all 
entirely  his  own.  He  came  forth  of  his  own  accord 
— he  assumed  a public  position,  and  was  not  com- 
pelled, or  even  invited,  or  even  encouraged,  to  ao- 
cept  it.  llis  own  purpose  regulated  all  his  move- 
ments throughout.  Neither  the  popular  feeling, 
nor  even  the  wishes  of  his  disciples,  nor  the  current 
of  events,  were  suffered  to  govern  him,  for  he  re- 
peatedly acted  in  the  face  of  them  all.  Ills  own 
idea  from  the  first  was  supreme,  and  his  life  was  a 
determined  realization  of  that  idea,  in  spite  of  every 
opposing  force.  A selfish  spirit  had  consumed  the 
heart  of  all  true  goodness,  not  only  as  between  man 
and  his  God,  but  as  between  man  and  man.  Jesus 
proclaimed  the  sacredness,  dignity,  and  beauty  of 
moral  excellence,  and  that,  without  this,  there  could 
be  no  greatness  and  no  worth.  The  age  in  its  ex- 
press lineaments  at  that  time,  in  its  ignorance,  for- 
malism, pride,  hypocrisy,  and  impurity,  he  held  up 
to  itself.  For  the  time,  he  was  an  incarnate  con- 
science to  the  nation,  performing  that  office  which 
each  man  owed  to  himself,  but  would  not  discharge. 

Y. The  scourge  of  the  Lord,  which  is  raised 

against  the  profaners  of  the  temple,  sfnites  rather 
into  the  heart  of  the  sinful  people;  and  Chrysos- 
tom says  with  truth:  “Christ  proves  himself  to 
be  the  good  Physician,  by  striking  at  the  roofa  of 
Israel’s  malady ; for  the  temple  was  in  the  system 
of  the  body  politic  the  vital  organ,  which  nourished 
it  if  it  was  sound,  but  poisoned  it  if  it  was  cor* 
rupted.”  R.  BL 
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16.  Mr  Father’s  house.  How  close  the 
resemblance  of  these  remarkable'  words  to  L.  2 : 49 ; 
the  same  consciousness  of  intrinsic  relation  to  the 
temple— o. s the  scat  of  his  Father’s  most  august 
worship,  and  so  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  due  to 
him  on  earth — dictating  both  speeches.  Only,  when 
but  a youth  with  no  authority,  he  was  simply  u a 
Son  in  his  own  house : ” now  he  was  44  a Son  over  his 
own  house  ” (lleb.  8 : 6),  the  proper  Representative, 
and  in  flesh  44  the  Heir,”  of  bis  Father’s  rights.  B. 

18*  It  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  his  office  to 
act  as  Jesus  had  done.  As  his  Father’s  house,  the 
temple  was  supremely  under  his  care ; and  he  only 
exercised  his  rights  and  duties  as  the  Messiah,  in 
cleansing  it  as  he  did.  It  was  a sign  and  com- 
mencement of  the  spiritual  cleansing  he  came  to 
inaugurate : a note  struck  which  disclosed  the  char- 
acter of  his  future  work.  Zechariah  (14  : 21)  had 
said  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  44  the  trader 
would  no  more  be  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,”  and 
thus  even  the  prophets,  whom  the  nation  honored, 

seemed  to  indorse  his  act  G. It  was  with  no 

expectation  of  putting  an  end  to  the  desecration  of 
the  holy  place  that  Jesus  acted.  It  was  <mcant  to 
be  a public  proclamation  of  his  Sonship  to  God  : an 
open  assertion  and  exercise  of  his  authority  as  sus- 
taining this  relation ; a protest  in  his  Father’s  name 
against  the  conduct  of  the  priesthood  in  permitting 
this  desecration  of  the  holy  place.  What  else  could 
the  priesthood  who  bad  charge  of  the  temple  un- 
derstand than  that  here  was  claimed  a jurisdiction 
superior  to  their  own  ? What  else  than  that  here 
was  one  who  claimed  a relationship  to  God  a*  his 
Father,  and  a right  over  the  temple  as  his  Father’s 
house,  which  none  but  One  could  claim  ? Entering 
into  no  argument  with  him  as  to  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  what  he  had  done,  they  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption  that  he  was  bound  to  give  to 
them  some  proof  of  his  carrying  a divine  commis- 
sion, and  they  say  to  him, 44  What  sign  showest  thou 

mnto  us,  seeing  thou  doest  these  things  ? ” H. 

The  Jews  did  not  question  his  right  to  perform  such 
an  act,  provided  he  was  a true  prophet.  They  only 
demanded  some  sign  of  his  authority.  This  Jesus 
gave  in  his  mighty  works  wrought  at  the  same  Pass- 
over  (verse  2S);  works  which  drew  from  Nicode- 
mus,  a Pharisee  and  a member  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  admission  that  he  was  44  a teacher  come  from 
God.”  R. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  think  of  Jesus  with  the 
head  uncovered.  As  the  priests  in  the  temple,  and 
worshippers  at  prayer,  had  their  heads  covered,  so 
no  one  went  with  the  head  bare  in  common  life. 
Indeed,  apart  from  religious  reverence,  the  fierce 
•un  of  Palestine  makes  exposure  of  the  head  impos- 
sible. Christ’s  dress  was  that  of  a rabbi,  for  his 
seamless  robe  illustrates  Abarbancl’s  remark  that 


the  robe  of  a rabbi  of  Palestine  had  no  seam  in  it. 
Ursinus  says  that  the  dress  of  a rabbi  was  a tunic, 
without  sleeves,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  and  had 
no  other  openings  than  for  the  hood  and  arms. 

19.  lie  answered  them  as  their  rabbis  were  wont 
to  do,  with  an  enigmatical  sentence,  which  he  left 

them  to  unriddle  as  they  oould.  G. Destroy 

this  temple.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
us  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  an  ancient  Israelite 
in  regard  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  To  him,  that 
structure  was  the  best  of  all  terrestrial  things.  It 
was  at  once  the  citadel  of  his  commonwealth  and 
the  sanctuary  of  his  Church.  To  this  spot  his  face 
was  turned  in  devotion,  wherever  he  might  wander 
on  the  earth’s  surface  Its  walls  contained  all  that 
he  held  most  splendid  in  ceremonial  and  most  sacred 
in  mystely.  In  some  sense  it  was  the  centre,  not  of 
Palestine  only,  but  of  the  world,  for  his  Lord  had 
said,  44  My  house  shall  be  called  a house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations.”  Its  pomps  and  praises,  the  volume 
of  its  harmonies  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  its 
bleeding  and  smoking  propitiations,  its  odorous 
clouds  of  incense,  its  ablutions  and  sprinklings,  its 
throngs  of  exalted  worshippers,  its  festive  proces- 
sions, and  its  inaccessible  mysterious  shrine,  all  con- 
spired to  give  it  a hold  on  his  admiration  and  his 
affections,  such  as  no  other  material  structure  ever 

gained  over  human  hearts.  J.  W.  A. Destroy 

this  temple  ! — the  temple  on  which  a king  preemi- 
nent for  his  wealth  and  magnificence  had  lavished 
his  most  splendid  resources,  and  thereby  almost 
reconciled  the  Jews  to  an  intolerable  tyranny ; the 
temple  for  the  construction  of  which  one  thousand 
wagons  had  been  required,  and  ten  thousand  work- 
men enrolled,  and  a thousand  priests  in  sacerdotal 
vestments  employed  to  lay  the  stones  whioh  the 
workmen  had  already  hewn ; the  temple  which  was 
a marvel  to  the  world  for  its  colossal  substructions 
of  marble,  its  costly^ mosaics,  its  fragrant  woods,  its 
glittering  roofs,  the  golden  vine  with  its  banging 
clusters  sculptured  over  the  entrance  door,  the  em- 
broidered vails,  enwoven  with  flowers  of  purple,  the 
profuse  magnificence  of  its  silver,  gold,  and  precious 
stones.  It  had  been  already  forty-six  years  in  build- 
ing, and  was  yet  far  from  finished ; and  this  un- 
known Galilean  youth  bade  them  destroy  it,  and  he 
would  raise  it  in  three  days ! Such  was  the  literal 
and  evidently  false  construction  which  they  chose  to 
put  upon  his  words,  though  the  recorded  practice  of 
their  own  great  prophets  miiht  have  shown  them 
that  a mystery  lay  hidden  in  this  sign  which  he  gate. 
How  incffaocablc  was  the  impression  produced  by 
the  words  is  best  prftvcd  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
three  years  afterward  it  was  this,  more  than  all  his 
other  discourses,  which  his  accusers  and  false  wit- 
nesses tried  to  pervert  into  a constructive  evidence 
of  guilt.  F. 
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20*  Forty  and  six  years*  These  may  be 
reckoned  from  D.  C.  17,  when  the  temple  of  Herod 
was  begun,  till  A.  D.  28,  when  these  words  were 
spoken.  The  more  sacred  interior  part  of  the  in- 
terior sanctuary  was  finished  in  eighteen  months, 
the  worship  never  being  interrupted.  The  vast  sur- 
roundings took  eight  years,  and,  though  additions 
continued  to  be  made  for  at  least  eighty  years  longer, 
it  was  sufficiently  completed  to  be  dedicated  by  Herod 
with  the  ancient  pomp.  A.  P.  S.  (Read  Section 
178.)— Was  this  temple  in  building*  In 
saying  so,  they  have  left  to  us  one  oi  the  few  fixed  and 
certain  data  upon  which  we  can  determine  the  year 
when  the  public  ministry  of  our  Lord  began.  We 
know  that  the  building,  or  rather  rebuilding,  of  the 
temple  was  commenced  by  Herod  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign ; that  is — speaking  according  to 
the  Roman  method  of  counting  their  years,  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome — during  the  year  that  began  in 
the  spring  of  784,  and  ended  in  that  of  735.  Forty- 
six'  years  from  this  would  bring  us  to  the  year  780- 
7S1.  Historical  statements  and  astronomical  calcu- 
lations conspire  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  be- 
tween the  13th  March  and  the  4th  April  in  the  year 
750  that  Herod  died.  Thirty  years  forward  from 
that  time  brings  us  to  the  year  780,  when  our  Lord’s 
ministry  began.  H. 

21 , 22,  24,  25*  John  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  evangelists  by  commenting  on  the  facts 
which  he  relates.  His  gospel  is  not  only  an  inspired 
history  of  Christ,  but  also  an  inspired  commentary 
on  that  history.  W. 

21*  Temple  of  his  body — in  which  was  enshrined 
the  glory  of  the  eternal  Word.  By  its  resurrection 
the  true  temple  of  God  upon  earth  was  reared  up,  of 
which  the  stone  one  was  but  a shadow ; so  that  the 
allusion  is  not  quite  exclusively  to  himself,  but  takes 
in  that  temple  of  which  he  is  the  foundation  and  all 

believers  are  the  “ living  stones.”  B. Hitherto 

there  had  been  but  one  temple  of  the  true  God,  the 
temple  in  which  he  then  stood — the  temple  which 
symbolized,  and  had  once  at  least,  as  the  Jews  be- 
lieved, enshrined  that  Shechinah,  or  cloud  of  glory, 
which  was  the  living  witness  to  God’s  presence  in 
the  world.  But  now  the  Spirit  of  God  abode  in  a 
temple  not  made  with  hands,  even  in  the  sacred 
body  of  the  Son  of  God  made  flesh.  F. The  his- 

tory of  his  life  and  of  his  work  is  linked  to  this 
earliest  utterance.  The  magnificent  temple  he  that 
day  cleansed  was  soon  to  be  destroyed,  mainly 
through  the  guilt  of  those  who  sought  so  fanatically 
to  preserve  it,  with  all  its  abuses.  But,  even  before 
it  rose  in  flames  from  the  torch  of  the  Roman  sol- 
dier, or  fell  stone  from  stone  before  his  tools,  another 
temple,  far  more  wonderful,  had  risen  silently  in  the 
spirits  of  men,  to  take  its  place — a temple  pure  and 
eternal,  which  he  had  now  dimly  foreshadowed,  at 


this  first  moment  of  his  public  career.  Yet  even 
the  Church  was  in  no  such  high  sense  the  temple  of 
God  as  the  mysterious  person  of  Jesus  himself — the 
holiest  tabernacle  of  God  among  men  ever  vouch- 
safed— the  true  Shechinah — the  visible  Incarnation 
of  the  Divine. 

22*  After  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection, 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  his  words  in  these  two  great 
events  struck  the  imagination  of  the  disciples  more 

than  any  other  meaning  they  might  have.  G. 

This  sign  of  the  temple  destroyed  in  Cli  list’s  death, 
and  raised  up  again  in  his  resurrection,  only  con- 
duced to  the  salvation  of  those  who— dike  the  dis- 
ciples— believed  the  Scripture •,  those  who  in  faith 
were  built  as  living  stones  into  the  New  Testament 
temple.  When  exactly  three  years  after  the  time 
of  this  Passover  feast  the  “ three  days  ” were  ful- 
filled, and  when  thus  the  light  of  fulfilment  illumi- 
nated the  obscurity  of  this  prediction  of  Christ’s, 
then  the  disciples  believed  the  Scripture  and  the 
woid  which  Jems  had  said.  They  then  perceived 
the  mysterious  connection  which  even  in  the  Old 
Testament  was  established  between  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  Jesus’  body.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  particular,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  this  insight.  R.  B. 

23-25*  With  such  an  old-prophct-like  first  ap- 
pearance, followed  up  as  it  was  by  acts  of  miraculous 
power,  equal  in  character  and  greatness  to  the  ex- 
amples elsewhere  recorded  in  the  gospels,  it  is  no 
wonder  to  learn  that  many  believed  on  him.  Yot 
he  received  no  one  into  the  circle  of  his  closer  per- 
sonal following  from  those  thus  impressed.  No 
scribe  or  rabbi,  no  wealthy  citizen,  not  even  a com- 
mon townsman  of  Jerusalem,  was  called  to  follow 
him.  41  He  did  not  trust  himself  to  them,”  nor 
honor  any  of  them  with  the  confidence  he  had  shown 
in  some  of  his  Galilean  disciples.  lie  knew  men’s 
hearts.  lie  could  see  that  they  were  willing  to 
honor  him  as  a human  king,  and  that  only  from  his 
wonderful  works  and  miracles ; and  they  unmistak- 
ably expected  a human  kingdom  at  his  bands.  Such 
men  would  be  no  counsellors,  helpers,  or  servants  in 
founding  and  spreading  the  kingdom  of  truth.  Nor 
did  he  relax  this  caution  at  any  future  time,  for 
though  he  gained  many  friends  in  Judea,  as  we  dis- 
cover incidentally,  be  surrounded  himself  with  Gali- 
leans to  the  end  of  his  life.  G. What  ie  con- 

tained in  the  expression,  he  did  not  commit , or  con- 
fide himself  to  them,  we  shall  learn  in  the  next  Bible 
study,  when  we  shall  listen  to  the  discourse  in  which 
the  Lord  confided  himself  to  Nicodcmus.  R.  B. 

14-22*  The  temple  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
are  identical  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity:  there, 
in  a form  particular  and  typical ; here,  in  a form 
corresponding  to  its  essence,  and  intended  for  all 
men  and  all  ages.  As  Christ  is  conscious  that  the 
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desecrated  and  ruined  temple  will  be  raised  up  by 
him  in  greater  splendor,  he  acts  upon  this  conscious- 
ness, as  reformer  of  the  old  temple,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  those  labors  which  are  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  and  spiritual  one.  But  what  a 
glance  into  futurity  was  required  in  him  thus  to 
foretell  not  only  the  ruin  of  the  temple  by  the  guilt 


of  the  Jews — the  dissolution  of  their  worship  being 
necessarily  identified  therewith — but  also  the  erec- 
tion of  the  spiritual  edifice  that  was  to  take  its 
place ; to  predict  in  himself  the  mightiest  achieve- 
ment in  the  history  of  humanity,  at  a time  when 
but  a few  apparently  insignificant  men  had  joined 
him!  N. 


Section  20— Disoourse  with  Nioodemus. 

Jerutalem. 

John  iii.  1-21. 

1, 2 Thebe  was  a man  of  the  Pharisees  named  Nicodemus,  a ruler  of  tlie  Jews : the  same 
came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a teacher 
come  from  God : for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with 
8 him.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  thee,  Except  a man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4 Nicodemus  saith  unto  him,  How  can  a man  be  born  when  he  is  old?  Can  he  enter 

5 the  second  time  into  his  mother’s  womb,  and  be  born?  Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily, 
I say  unto  thee,  Except  a man  be  born  of  water,  and  o/*the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 

6 the  kingdom  of  God.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ; and  that  which  is  bora 
7,  8 of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The 

wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  heareet  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  : so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit. 

9,  10  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  How  can  these  things  be  ? Jesus  answered 

11  and  said  unto  him.  Art  thou  a master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?  Verily, 
verily,  I say  unto  thee,  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen;  and 

12  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  If  I have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how 
18  shall  ye  believe  if  I tell  you  of  heavenly  things?  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to 

heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven. 

14  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  oven  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 

15  lifted  up:  that  whosoever  belie veth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 

16  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  bis  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 

17  lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved. 

18  He  that  believeth  on  him,  is  not  condemned : but  he  that  believeth  not,  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  bath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

19  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  to  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark- 

20  ness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that  doeth  evil 

21  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But 
he  that  doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest,  that  they 
are  wrought  in  God. 


The  gift  of  a world  were  no  sacrifice  to  him  who  has  but  to  speak,  and  worlds  of  rarer  beauty  an^ 
glory  fall  from  his  open  hand.  In  creation  and  providence,  there  is  never  conveyed  to  the  mind  any  im- 
pression of  expense  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Infinite  Creator.  But  it  is  different  when  we  turn  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  great  Father  had  but  one  Son,  one  gentle,  holy,  loving-hearted  child,  and 
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him  for  us  lie  surrendered  to  ruffian  and  murderous  hands.  But  in  Jesus  wc  behold  more  than  a {rift  of 
Deity  to  man — in  him  we  see  Deity  giving  itself  for  man.  In  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  there  is  that  of 
which  wc  are  permitted  to  conceive  as  the  sacrifice  of  one  who  was  himself  divine,  as  the  self-devotion  of 
God  for  the  salvation  of  his  creatures.  There  was  here,  os  we  are  permitted  to  think  of  this  most  won- 
drous event  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  the  abandoning  of  power  by  Omnipotence,  the  renunciation  of 
authority  by  him  who  rules  the  world,  the  stooping  of  the  Author  and  Sustainer  of  life  to  weakness, 
pain,  and  death.  Surely,  if  only  by  infinite  sacrifice  can  infinite  love  be  expressed,  the  dying  Jesus  is  to 
us  the  sublime  manifestation  of  the  invisible  God ! C. 


Standing  in  time  the  first,  this  discourse  stands 
In  character  alone.  You  search  in  vain  through  all 
the  subsequent  discourses  of  our  Lord  for  any  such 
dear,  compendious,  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Christian  salvation : of  its  source  in  the  love  of 
the  Father ; its  channel  in  the  death  of  his  only-be- 
gotten Son ; and  of  the  great  Agent  by  whom  it  is 
appropriated  and  applied.  You  search  in  vain  for 
any  other  instance  in  which  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  were  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  consecutively 
and  conjointly;  to  each  being  assigned  his  proper 
part  in  the  economy  of  our  redemption.  It  may 
even  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
apostolic  epistles,  there  be  a passage  of  equal  length 
in  which  the  manner  of  our  salvation  through  Christ 
is  as  fully  and  distinctly  described.  Let  those  who 
delight  to  dwell  on  the  simple  and  pure  morality  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  to  contrast  it  with 
the  doctrinal  theology  of  the  apostles,  declaring 
their  preference  for  the  teachings  of  the  Master 
above  that  of  his  disciples,  but  ponder  well  this 
first  of  all  our  Lord's  discourses,  and  they  will  see 
that  instead  of  any  conflict  there  is  a perfect  har- 
mony. H. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  ministry,  our  Saviour 
foretells  his  death,  reveals  his  own  character  as 
44  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,”  and  as  “ the  Son 
of  man ; ” unfolds  the  design  of  his  mission,  not  to 
condemn  even  the  guiltiest,  but  “that  the  world 
through  him  may  be  saved ; ” sets  forth  the  means 
of  the  accomplishment  of  this  design — his  exalta- 
tion on  the  cross,  his  sacrificial  death,  and  the  way 
in- which  an  interest  in  the  blessings  he  secured  may 
be  obtained — a living  faith;  traces  the  origin  of 
this  economy  to  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and 
warns  men  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  all 
who  neglect  his  message.  The  condition  of  the 
world  as  perishing,  the  need  of  an  inward,  holy 
change  on  man's  part,  the  adjustment  of  the  claims 
of  justice,  with  the  exercise  of  mercy  on  God's ; 
the  mighty  agent  by  whose  influence  tills  inward 
change  is  wrought,  and  the  cost  of  this  adjustment, 
with  the  end  of  the  whole  dispensation,  that  all 
things  may  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Son,  are 
fully  disclosed.  The  first  scenes,  therefore,  of  the 
public  ministry  of  our  Lord,  shadow  forth  the  truths 


which  were  embodied,  with  terrible  reality,  in  the 
last. 

1 • Nicodemus  was  a member  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  a ruler  of  the  Jews ; a councillor,  or 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  highest  Jewish  ju- 
dicial court,  and  an  expositor  of  the  Jewish  law. 
He  probably,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  looked 
for  a temporal  deliverer;  but  seems  to  have  been  a 

man  of  a candid  and  thoughtful  mind.  J.  A. 

We  may  presuppose  that  he  shared  in  the  ordinary 
Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and 
expected  it  soon  to  be  founded  in  visible  and  earthly 
glory ; although  ho  may  have  had,  at  the  same  time, 
some  more  worthy  and  spiritual  ideas  in  regard  to 
■ it.  He  considered  himself  sure,  as  a rigidly  pious 
Jew  and  Pharisee,  of  a share  in  that  kingdom ; and 
was  only  anxious  to  be  informed  as  to  the  approach- 
ing manifestation  of  Messiah.  N. 

2*  John  discloses  to  us  the  cause  of  this  night 
visit,  when  at  length  the  shy  faith  of  tills  distin- 
guished nigbt-disciple  breaks  forth  into  the  open 
day,  in  the  history  of  Jesus'  burial ; “ There  came 
also  Nicodemus,  which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by 
night”  as  second  to  Joseph  of  Arimathca,  who  also 
formerly  had  been  “ secretly  a disciple  of  Jesus,  for 
fear  of  the  Jews.”  This  fear  Nicodemus  had  now 

not  yet  overcome.  R.  B. It  would  have  been  a 

manlier,  more  heroic  thing  for  him  to  have  braved 
all  danger,  and  risen  above  all  fear  of  man.  But 
whatever  blame  we  may  attach  to  Nicodemus,  let  it 
not  obscure  our  perception  of  his  obvious  honesty 
and  earnestness,  his  intense  desire  for  further  en- 
lightenment, his  willingness  to  receive  instruction. 
He  came  by  night,  but  he  was  the  only  one  of  hit 
order  who  came  at  all.  He  came  by  night,  but  it 
was  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  but  in  the  dis- 
quiet of  a half-awakened  conscience  to  seek  for 
peace.  He  shows  at  once  his  respect,  his  candor, 
his  intelligence,  and  his  faith.  H. 

3*  Instead  of  showing  himself  flattered  by  the 
recognition  of  his  divine  mission  by  a man  of  such 
rank  and  influence,  Jesus  in  effect  states  that  his 
visitor  was  entirely  mistaken  on  the  subject  about 
which  he  came  to  converse:  and  that,  without  a 
complete  change,  both  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
he  could  never  see  (that  is,  he  could  neither  under- 
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stand  nor  enter)  the  kingdom  of  which  he  deemed 
himself  a member.  J.  A. 

Born  again*  The  Greek  word  anothen  has  a 
twofold  signification:  fi'om  above,  and  over  again, 
or  anew.  Either  sense  suits  here.  It  is  true  that 
John  frequently  mentions  being  bom  of  God,  and 
being  born  from  above ; but  yet,  the  connection 
plainly  shows  that  the  Lord  had  said,  bom  anew. 

1L  B. He  uses  the  figure  of  birth  and  speaks  of 

being  bom  for  this  kingdom  because,  in  the  mind  of 
Nicodemus,  his  birth  from  the  stock  of  Abraham 
gave  him  his  credentials  of  membership  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  H.  C. 

4*  A Gentile  who  embraced  the  Jewish  faith 
was  admitted  into  the  Jewish  commonwealth  by 
baptism,  and  was  said  to  be  born  again.  But  for 
themselves,  the  school  of  doctors  to  which  Nicode- 
rous  belonged  had  so  far  lost  the  spiritual  essence 
and  life  of  their  religion  as  to  have  taken  up  the 
conceit  that  “it  was  enough  to  have  been  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  or  the  stock  of  Israel,  to  make 
them  fit  subjects  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.1'  Nic- 
odemus,  a proud  master  in  that  kingdom,  could  un- 
derstand how  a poor,  ignorant,  unholy  Gentile  could 
require  to  be  made  over  before  he  could  aspire  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom;  but  for 
himself  this  seemed  as  incredible,  almost  as  impos- 
sible, as  for  an  old  man  to  be  born  a second  time. 

J.  P.  T. This  popular  delusion  John  had  already, 

by  his  baptism  and  his  teaching,  done  something  to 
rectify.  The  full  truth  it  was  reserved  for  Jesus  to 
proclaim,  and  he  does  it  now  to  Nicodemus.  This 
master  in  Israel  has  come  to  Jesus  to  be  taught; 
let  him  know  then  that  it  is  not  a new  doctrine,  but 
a new  life,  which  Jesus  lias  come  to  proclaim  and  to 
impart.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  an  outward  or 
a national  one,  not  the  kingdom  of  a creed,  or  of 
an  external  organized  community.  It  is  a kingdom 
exclusively  of  the  new-born— -of  those  who  have  been 
begotten  of  the  Spirit.  H. 

5*  Born  of  water*  In  Ezekiel  86  : 25-27, 
we  have  in  one  group  all  the  leading  ideas  found  in 
these  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus : first, 41  water  ’’ — 
dean,  cleansing  water,  sprinkled  and  cleansing  from 
all  moral  filthiness ; next,  44  the  new  heart  and  the 
new  spirit  " given — which  is  precisely  regeneration ; 
last,  the  recognition  of  44  the  Spirit  of  God  ” as  the 
Supreme  Agent  whose  work  is  set  forth  by  the  sym- 
bol of  cleansing  water,  but  which  really  gives  the 
new  heart  and  insures  the  new  moral  life : 44 1 will 
put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in 
my  statutes."  The  word  44  water  " would  naturally 
suggest  to  Nicodemus  this  very  passage  in  Ezekiel 
- — not  to  say  also,  numerous  other  Old  Testament 
passages  in  which  water  symbolizes  the  Spirit’s 
agency  in  the  hearts  of  men.  This  explains  suffi- 
ciently why  Jesus  puts  44  water  ’’  firs*  in  order ; also 


why  he  names  it  once,  and  once  only — i.  e.,  not  as 
being  itself  one  of  the  agents  in  regeneration,  but 
as  suggesting  the  Old  Testament  passages  which 
speak  of  the  Spirit  under  the  symbol  of  water. 
Thus  it  seems  to  admit  really  of  no  question  that 
Jesus,  following  Old  Testament  usage,  speaks  of 
water  as  a symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  renewing, 
heart-cleansing  agency  in  regeneration.  II.  C. 

6*  Born  of  the  flesh*  In  this  Jieth  is  in- 
cluded evejy  part  of  that  which  is  born  after  the  or- 
dinary method  of  generation : even  the  spirit  of 
man,  which,  receptive  as  it  is  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
is  yet  in  the  natural  birth  dead,  sunk  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  and  in  a state  of  wrath.  Such  44  flesh  and 

blood  ’’  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  A. 

Born  of  the  Spirit*  In  respect  of  that  spiritual 
life,  that  life  of  obedience,  faith,  and  love, which  is  the 
inner  experience  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  one  must 

become  altogether  a new  man.  J.  P.  T. The 

change  is  not  of  new  faculties  for  old,  but  of  new 
objects  of  affection.  In  mind  and  heart  he  is  the 
same  man ; only  with  all  his  heart  and  with  all  his 
mind  he  serves  Christ.  Every  thought  remains,  and 
his  faculty  of  thought ; but  all  brought  into  captiv- 
ity to  the  obedience  of  faith.  In  motive,  in  charac- 
ter, in  aim,  in  the  objects  of  his  love,  but  in  these, 
and  such  as  these  only,  44  old  things  are  past  away, 
and  behold  all  things  are  become  new."  It  is  only 
where  this  change  is  undergone  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  begun,  and  it  is  from  the  seat  of  this  inward 
change  that  this  kingdom  spreads — first  through  the 

whole  man,  and  then  through  our  race.  J.  A. 

A change  of  heart  is  not  an  unnatural  change.  It 
is  never  miraculous.  It  is  not  necessarily  convulsive. 
It  is  not  necessarily  even  destructive  of  self-posses- 
sion. God  employs  iu  it  an  instrument  exquisitely 
adjusted  to  the  mind  of  man  as  an  intelligent  and 
free  being.  Truth  may  act  in  it  with  an  equipoise 
of  force  as  tranquil  as  that  of  gravitation  in  the 
orbits  of  the  stars.  Phefp*. 

8.  As  this  44  birth  of  the  Spirit  ” was  still 
strange  to  Nicodemus,  Christ  made  use  of  a sensi- 
ble image  to  bring  it  more  vividly  before  him.  44  As 
none  can  set  bounds  or  limits  to  the  wind,  as  one 
hears  and  feels  its  blast,  but  cannot  track  it  to  its 
source  or  to  its  aim ; so  it  is  with  the  breath  of 
God’s  Spirit  in  those  who  have  experienced  the  new 
birth.  There  is  something  in  the  interior  life  not 
to  be  explained  or  comprehended,  which  reveals  It- 
self only  in  its  operations,  and  can  be  known  only 
by  experience ; it  is  a life  which  no  one  can  trace 
backward  to  its  origin,  or  forward  to  its  end.”  X. 

The  new  birth  is  a stupendous  mystery  of  life, 

which  can  be  known  only  by  being  experienced.  It 
is  a mystery  in  advance  of  its  accomplishment,  de- 
manding of  us  the  docility  of  children  in  submitting 
to  the  process  divinely  ordained  for  us.  It  Is  a 
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mystery  even  after  its  accomplishment.  Always 
will  it  be  a matter  of  grateful  wonder  to  the  Chris- 
tian, how  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  ever  forced,  and 
yet  so  gently,  the  fastenings  of  his  bosom,  and 
wrought  there  so  efficiently,  and  yet  so  sweetly,  his 
saving  work.  Verily,  the  Lord  was  within  us, 
though  we  were  but  half  awake  to  his  glory.  While 
all  along,  at  every  point,  there  presses  ever  the  old 
perplexity,  how  it  is  that  God  can  work  within  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do,  and  we  all  the  while  be 
working  out  our  own  salvation.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  plain  that  no  new  faculty  is  called  into  being. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  there  has  been  something 
more  than  moral  suasion.  But  precisely  what  it  is 
that  has  befallen  us  we  cannot  say.  We  can  only 
say  that,  whereas  once  we  were  blind,  now  we  see ; 
and  we  praise,  not  the  means  of  grace,  but  Jesus 

of  Nazareth,  who  appointed  them.  R.  D.  H. 

The  whence  and  whither  of  the  holy  wind  which  lays 
hold  of  us  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  mighty 
power,  is  a mystery,  the  full  revelation  of  which 
will  be  part  of  the  delights  of  eternity.  For  there 
we  shall  know  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  in  which  the 
purpose  of  our  deliverance  is  rooted,  and  in  that 
light  we  shall  see,  and  adoringly  celebrate,  the  won- 
derful ways  in  which  he  has  continually  from  time 
to  time  followed  us,  in  order  to  draw  us  to  him- 
self. KB. 

10.  Knowest  thou  not  ? A religious  teacher, 
be  professed  to  know  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
The  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  a new  birth  ought 
not  to  have  appeared  strange  to  him.  ((A  clean 
heart— circumcision  of  the  heart — a new  heart,” 
were  expressions  he  must  have  read  in  the  prophets, 
and  which  pointed  toward  tfye  new  birth.  J.  G.  R. 

12.  If  I have  told  you  thus  of  what  is  matter 
of  experience,  and  runs  its  course  in  the  human 
heart  during  this  earthly  life,  and  you  think  it  in- 
comprehensible, how  will  you  believe  if  I tell  you 
the  higher  truths  of  the  kingdom — those  heaven- 
ly mysteries  which  concern  the  plan  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  man  ? G. Among  the  “heaven- 

ly things  ” of  which  he  would  speak,  the  Lord  es- 
pecially means  the  atonement,  that  act  determined 
in  the  heavenly  bosom  of  eternal  love,  and  accom- 
plished—though  in  earth,  yet  not  in  us,  but  for  us 
who  are  earthly — by  the  abased  and  exalted  Son  of 
man,  wlto  is  in  heaven.  If  Nicodemus  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  necessity  of  his  regeneration,  i.  e.,  if  he 
did  not  believe  that  he  was  a sinner  and  needed 
justification  to  life,  how  would  he  be  able  to  believe 
in  that  necessity  of  which  the  Saviour  speaks,  that 
the  Son  of  roan  must  be  lifted  up,  in  order  that  the 
righteousness  may  be  obtained  with  which  the  sin- 
ner in  regeneration  is  clothed  (13-16)?  The  Lord’s 
discourse  ascends  up  from  the  Spirit^  who  works 
the  new  birth,  to  the  Son>  who,  by  his  atonement, 


meritoriously  procures  it,  and  from  both  to  the 
Father,  from  whom  the  life,  applied  by  the  Spirit 
and  mediated  by  the  Son,  comes  as  the  original 

giver.  It.  B. If  the  renewed  heart  be  such  a 

marvel  to  us,  much  more  that  great  sacrifice  which 
has  paved  its  way.  If  Jesus  was,  as  the  Scriptures 
assure  us,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  then  have  we 
a heavenly  mystery  answering  to  the  earthly.  Not 
that  we  can  enter  into  the  hidden  depths  of  his  au- 
gust person,  running  the  line  of  boundary  between 
his  natures,  daring  to  say  in  which  of  the  natures  he 
suffered  for  our  sins ; and  yet  the  mighty  work  ac- 
complished within  us  compels  us  to  an  exalted  faith 
in  the  mighty  work  accomplished  for  us  in  that  tast- 
ing death  for  every  man.  R.  D.  H. 

13*  The  sense  manifestly  is  this  : “ The  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  is  not  obtained  by  any  man’s 
going  up  from  earth  to  heaven  to  receive  it — no 
man  hath  bo  ascended — but  he  whose  proper  hahita- 
tion,  in  his  essential  and  eternal  nature,  is  heaven, 
hath,  by  takiug  human  flesh,  descended  as  (the 
Son  of  man’  to  disclose  the  Father,  whom  he 
knows  by  immediate  gaze  alike  in  the  flesh  as  before 
he  assumed  it,  being  essentially  and  unchangeably 

‘in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.’”  B. The  Son 

of  man,  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Word  made  flesh,  was 
in,  came  cown  from,  heaven,  and  was  in  heaven 
while  here,  and  ascended  up  into  heaven  when  he 
left  this  earth ; and  by  all  these  proofs,  speaking 
in  the  prophetic  language  of  accomplished  redemp- 
tion, does  the  Lord  establish,  that  he  alone  can 
speak  of  heavenly  things  to  men,  or  convey  the 
blessing  of  the  new  birth  to  &cm.  A. 

The  Sob  of  man.  In  the  texture  of  the  gos- 
pels, it  is  obviously  his  manhood  which  is  emphati- 
cally insisted  on  as  being  truly  the  miracle,  and  not 
his  superior  nature,  which  is  continually  assumed 
indirectly,  or  referred  to  by  the  Divine  Teacher 
with  that  calm  and  lofty  familiarity  which  makes  it 
an  inherent  dignity.  In  truth,  the  constant  careful 
ascriptions  of  manhood — the  very  phrase,  “ Son  of 
man,”  chosen  as  an  exclusive  title — are  themselves 
the  most  unequivocal  proof  that  he  who  bore  them 
was  more  than  man ; for  otherwise  where  were  the 
force  or  pertinency  of  a designation  equally  appli- 
cable to  every  child  of  Adam  ? He  must  have  been 
more  than  ever  man  was  or  could  be,  by  whom  “ the 
Son  of  man  ” was  selected  as  a special,  appropri- 
ate, and  distinctive  title.  Mightier  than  man,  he 
has  become  man ; by  voluntary  assumption  he  is  one 
with  us  in  nature ; as  such  he  suffered  for  all,  as 
such  he  can  sympathize  with  all,  and  as  such  he  will 
judge  all.  W.  A.  B. 

14.  Of  the  heavenly  nature  of  the  Son  of  man, 
Jesus  had  just  spoken.  He  now  passes  from  his 
nature  to  his  work — that  work  of  redemption  which 
forms  the  basis  to  that  of  regeneration,  with  the 
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necessity  of  which  the  conference  hod  begun.  C.  B. 

-As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent,  so  the 

Son  of  man*  In  both  cases  the  remedy  is  con- 
spicuously displayed:  in  the  one  case  on  a pole,  in 
the  other  on  the  cross,  to  “draw  all  men  unto  him.” 
In  both  cases,  it  is  by  directing  the  eye  to  the  uplifted 
Remedy  that  the  cure  is  effected ; in  the  one  case 
the  bodily  eye,  in  the  other  the  gaze  of  the  soul  by 
44  believing  in  him,”  as  in  that  glorious  ancient  proc- 
lamation, 44  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth.”  Both  methods  are  stumbling 
tp  human  reason.  What,  to  any  thinking  Israelite, 
could  seem  more  unlikely  than  that  a deadly  poison 
should  be  dried  up  in  his  body  by  simply  looking 
on  a reptile  of  brass  ? Such  a stumbling-block  to 
the  Jews  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  was  faith 
in  the  crucified  Nazarene,  as  a way  of  deliverance 
from  eternal  perdition.  Tet  was  the  warrant  in 
both  cases  to  expect  a cure  equally  rational  and 
well  grounded.  As  the  serpent  was  God's  ordinance 
for  the  cure  of  every  bitten  Israelite,  so  is  Christ 
for  the  salvation  of  every  perishing  sinner — the  one, 
however,  a purely  arbitrary  ordinance,  the  other 
divinely  adapted  to  man’s  complicated  maladies. 
In  both  cases  the  efficacy  is  the  same.  As  one 
simple  look  at  the  serpent,  however  distant  and 
however  weak,  brought  an  instantaneous  cure,  even 
so,  real  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  however  tremulous, 
however  distant — be  it  but  real  faith — brings  cer- 
tain and  instant  healing  to  the  perishing  soul.  In 
a word,  the  consequences  of  disobedience  are  the 

same  in  both.  B. Nothing  could  have  been 

more  startling  to  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  or  even 
to  the  mind  of  Nicodemus,  who  was  still  in  bondage 
to  the  outward  letter,  than  an  intimation  that  Mes- 
siah was  not  to  appear  in  earthly  splendor,  but  was 
to  found  the  salvation  of  mankind  upon  the  basis 
of  his  own  sufferings.  This  was  indeed,  and  ever, 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  Jews.  N. 

10*  Moving  forward  in  his  discourse  logically, 
bis  next  point  naturally  is  to  trace  this  scheme  of 
salvation  for  lost  men  to  its  source  in  the  deep, 
eternal,  absolutely  infinite  love  of  God  for  this  lost 

world.  H.  C. Thus  the  Three  Persons  of  the 

Trinity  are  all  revealed  in  their  working  for  man’s 
redemption : the  Father  loving  the  world  so  as  even 
to  give  his  Son  to  die  for  man;  the  Son  coming 
down  from  heaven  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  and 
ascending  to  heaven  again ; and  the  Spirit  renew- 
ing the  hearts  of  those  who  should  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  S. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 

is  omnipresent  in  revelation,  like  the  God  it  de- 
clares ! Wherever  it  is  not  asserted,  it  is  assumed : 
it  is  not  one  thread  in  the  web,  but  the  ground  of 
the  whole  texture.  Everywhere  the  gospel  points 
our  aspiration?  to  God : we  rush  forward,  and  it  is 
Christ  that  meets  us  ! Everywhere  it  bids  us  pray 


! to  feel  and  know  an  inward  God  ; we  pray,  we  gam 
our  prayer,  and  the  Spirit  becomes  oars ! . . . . 
And  what  but  love  brought  the  eternal  Trinity  to 
glorify  our  earth,  to  tell  us  of  themselves  and  give 
themselves  to  us  ? Love,  the  one  grace  which  is 
mutual  between  God  and  man,  which  made  God 
human  and  makes  man  divine ! W.  A.  B. 

This  is  one  of  those  best  and  most  glorious  gos- 
pels which  were  well  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  if  it  could  be,  in  the  heart ; justly  would  it 
be  the  daily  lesson  and  meditation  of  every  Chris- 
tian, that  so  it  might  visit  his  thoughts  in  his  prayers, 
strengthening  his  faith  and  quickening  his  heart  to 
call  upon  God  ; for  it  is  a word  which  has  power  to 
make  mourners  joyful,  to  make  dead  men  alive,  if 
the  heart  only  steadfastly  believes  in  it.  Here  thou 
seest  what  faith  is  and  means,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  bare  thought  concerning  Christ,  that  he  was 
born  of  the  Virgin,  that  he  suffered,  was  crucified, 
that  he  rose  again,  ascended  into  heaven-;  but  it  is 
such  a heart  as  infolds  and  lays  hold  on  the  Son  of 
God,  according  to  the  meaning  of  these  words ; a 
heart  that  holds  it  for  a certainty  that  God  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son  for  us,  and  has  thus  loved  us  that 
we,  for  his  sake,  might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  And  because  thou  thus  believest,  thou  shalt 
surely  be  saved,  for  this  word  is  a power  and  a 
might  stronger  than  any  terror  of  sin  or  damnation, 
and  this  gift  is  so  large  that  it  swallows  up  sin, 
death,  and  hell  Luther. 

That  God  should  love  such  a world  and  not  hats 
it — that  be  should  love  it  so  os  to  provide  salvation 
— that  in  order  to  provide  salvation  he  should  give, 
not  an  angel,  nor  any  created  being,  but  such  a price- 
less gift  as  his  only-begotten  Son — that  this  salva- 
tion should  be  freely  offered  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth — all,  all  this  was  indeed  a 44  heavenly  thing.” 

17*  Condemn.  The  same  word  elsewhere 

rendered  “ judge.”  Our  Lord  would  have  us  know 
that  judgment  and  the  condemnation  of  the  ungodly 
are  not  the  work  of  the  first  advent,  but  of  the  sec- 
ond.— •— 18.  The  only-begotten  Son  of  God* 
In  the  14th  verse  he  called  himself  44  the  Son  of 
man.”  Both  the  names  were  used  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  Nicodemus  the  two  natures  of  Messiah. 
He  was  not  only  the  Son  of  man  but  the  Son  of  God. 
The  same  words  are  used  in  both  places  about  faith 
in  Christ.  If  we  would  be  saved,  we  must  believe  in 
him  both  as  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Son  of  God. 
It  is  not  said,  that  the  believer  shall  not  be  con- 
demned at  the  last  day,  but  that 44  he  is  not  con- 
demned.” The  very  moment  a sinner  believes  on 
Christ,  his  iniquities  arc  taken  away,  and  he  is 
counted  righteous.  [On  the  other  hand]  the  man 
who  refuses  to  believe  on  Christ  [4i  is  condemned 
already  ”]  is  in  a state  of  condemnation  before  God, 
even  while  ho  lives.  J.  C.  R. He  that  bdievstjk 
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m him — he  who  believeth  that  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God  waa  for  him  given  up  to  the  judgment 
of  death  and  condemnation — is  not  condemned , for 
what  in  him  is  liable  to  condemnation,  viz.,  sin,  has 
been  already  condemned  and  put  to  death  on  the 

cross  of  the  surety.  R.  B. All  other  sins  can  be 

forgiven.  But  the  sin  of  unbelief  in  God’s  offered 
Son  puts  the  soul  beyond  the  pale  of  mercy ; practi- 
cally nullifies,  as  to  the  man  who  will  not  believe  in 
Jesus,  all  that  God  in  his  great  mercy  has  provided 

for  human  salvation.  H.  C. In  the  last  judgment 

there  will  be  no  need  of  any  long  inquisition,  but 
the  sentence  will  simply  be : Because  thou  believedst 
not  thou  art  already  condemned.  Chemnitz. 

19-21*  It  is  the  perpetual  annoyance  of  sinners 
that  God  has  made  them  with  a moral  sense  which 
condemns  sin — which  insists  upon  witnessing  against 
sin  as  wrong,  base,  unworthy  of  a moral  being. 
This  witnessing  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  the 
sinner  must  in  some  way  withstand.  How  shall  he 
do  it  ? In  the  words  before  us,  the  Great  Teacher 
treats  the  case  with  beautiful  yet  rich  simplicity. 
Truth  is  light — truth  being  to  the  mind  what  light 
Is  to  the  body.  This  light  of  moral  sort  God  has 
brought  into  the  world.  In  his  power  of  moral 
choices  man  has  his  option  to  come  or  not  to  come 
to  this  light.  If  be  loves  light,  he  comes ; if  he 
loves  darkness  rather,  he  hates  the  light  and  will 
not  come.  Of  course  he  will  love  darkness  if  his 
deeds  are  deeds  of  darkness,  such  as  can  not  bear 
the  light.  As  long  as  a man  proposes  to  continue 
in  sin,  he  will  vindicate  his  former  sinning  self  so 
far  as  he  can,  and  will  labor  to  make  his  sins  appear 
trivial,  i.  e.,  he  will  shut  off  the  light,  will  dread  its 
revelations ; will  hate  it  and  will  not  come  up  to  it 
lest  it  make  his  life  and  his  soul  unendurably  odious. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a man  live  up  to  his  moral 
convictions — in  the  words  of  Jesus,  if  be  44  docth 
truth,”  then  he  will  come  to  the  light,  and  you  may 
at  once  see  that  his  doings  are  manifestly  44  wrought 
in  Cod ” — the  deeds  of  a soul  new-born  to  God  with 
that  birth  which  is  by  the  Spirit.  The  ultimate  doc- 
trine reached  by  this  philosophy  of  gospel  faith  and 
unbelief  is  that  both  have  their  roots  rather  in  the 
heart  than  in  the  head,  since  gospel  faith  wells  up 
spontaneously  in  the  heart  that  loves  purity  and 
truth ; while  gospel  unbelief  has  its  roots  and  im- 
pulses in  cherished  sin  and  in  the  darkness  which 
brings  the  only  comfort  to  a persistent  sinner.  II.  C. 

There  are  two  wonders : God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son — and  the  world 
so  loved  darkness,  that  it  rejected  the  only-begotten 
Son  of  God  who  was  given  for  it.  This  is  Israers 
history,  and  that  of  all  the  lost,  as  the  Lord  contem- 


plates it  in  its  completeness.  R.  B. In  these 

memorable  words  about  the  light  and  the  darkness 
with  which  the  interview  was  closed,  Jesus  gently 
rebuked  the  fear  of  man  which  led  this  great  rabbi 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  midnight  for  a deed  which  was 
not  a deed  of  darkness  needing  to  be  concealed,  but 
which  was  indeed  a coming  to  the  true  and  only 

Light.  F. He  speaks  of  himself,  even  now, 

when  obscure  and  alone,  as  a king,  and  shows  a 
serene  composure  in  extending  his  royalty  over  even 
the  souls  of  men.  In  tho  presence  of  a famous 
rabbi,  he  claims  to  be  the  light  to  which  all  men, 
without  exception,  must  come,  who  love  the  truth. 
His  first  utterance  anticipates  the  highest  claims  of 
his  last.  An  humble  Galilean,  easy  of  access,  sym- 
pathetic, obscure,  he  calmly  announces  himself  as 
the  Son  of  man,  whose  home  is  heaven : as  knowing 
the  counsels  of  God  from  eternity : as  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  the  Eternal,  and  the  arbiter  of  eternal 
life  or  death  to  the  world.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  any 
merely  human  utterances,  even  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  our  race,  in  the  presence  of  such  thoughts 
and  words  as  these : they  are  the  voice  of  a higher 
sphere,  though  falling  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
walked  as  a man  among  men.  G. 

The  seed  then  sown  was  long  to  be  dormant  For 
three  years  there  was  no  token  of  its  germination. 
At  last  the  words  that  three  years  before  had  sound- 
ed in  the  ruler’s  listening  ear,  and  which  had  since 
been  frequently  recalled,  arc  verified  and  explained. 
The  cross  is  raised  ; Jesus  is  lifted  up.  The  dark- 
ened heavens,  the  reeling  earth,  the  prayer  for  his 
crucifiers,  the  promise  to  the  penitent  who  dies  be- 
side him,  the  voice  of  triumph  at  the  close,  proclaim 
the  death  of  that  only-begotten  Son  of  God  whom 
he  had  given  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
scales  drop  off  from  the  eyes  they  so  long  had  cov- 
ered. Fear  goes  out,  and  faith  comes  into  Nieode- 
mus’s  breast,  a faith  that  plants  him  by  Joseph’s 
side  in  the  garden,  and  unites  their  hands  in  the 
rendering  of  the  last  services  to  the  body,  which 
they  buried  in  the  new  sepulchre.  What  a flood  of 
light  fell  then  on  the  hitherto  mysterious  words  of 
the  Crucified  ; what  a rich  treasure  of  cojnfort  would 
the  meditation  of  them  unfold  to  Nicodemus ; and 
what  on  honor  that  to  him  were  first  addressed  thoFc 
words  which  have  comforted  so  many  millions  since, 
and  are  destined  to  comfort  so  many  millions  more 
in  the  years  that  arc  to  come : 44  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.”  H. 
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Section  21— The  Baptist’s  Last  Testimony.  Imprisoned  by  Herod. 

Matthew  xiv.  8-6.  Mark  vi.  17-20.  Luke  iii.  19,  20.  Johk  iii.  22-86. 


J.  22  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea;  and  there  he 

28  tarried  with  them,  and  baptized.  And  John  also  was  baptizing  in  Enon  near  to  Salim, 

24  because  there  was  much  water  there : and  they  came,  and  were  baptized.  For  John 
was  not  yet  cast  into  prison. 

25  Then  there  arose  a question  between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews,  about 

26  purifying.  And  they  came  unto  John,  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee 
beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptizeth,  and  all  men 

27  come  to  him.  John  answered  and  said,  A man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it  be  given 

28  him  from  heaven.  Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I said,  I am  not  the  Christ,  but 

29  that  I am  sent  before  him.  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom:  but  the  friend  of 
the  bridegroom,  which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rqjoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 

80  groom’s  voice:  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled.  He  must  increase,  but  1 must  decrease. 

31  He  that  coraeth  from  above  is  above  all : he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speak- 

82  eth  of  the  earth:  he  that  oometh  from  heaven  is  above  all.  And  what  he  hath  seen  and 

83  heard,  that  he  testifieth;  and  no  man  receiveth  his  testimony.  He  that  hath  received 

84  his  testimony,  bath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.  For  he  whom  God  hath  sent, 

85  speaketh  the  words  of  God:  for  God  givetli  not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  him . The 

86  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hand.  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life  : and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life : but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 

L.  19  But  Herod  the  tetrarch,  being  reproved  by  John  for  Herodias  his  brother  Philip’s  wife, 

20  and  for  all  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done,  addod  yet  this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up 

Mk.  17  John  in  prison.  For  Herod  himself  had  sent  forth,  and  laid  hold  upon  John,  and 

18  bound  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  for  Herodias’  sake : for  he  had  married  her.  For 

19  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother’s  wife.  There- 
fore Herodias  had  a quarrel  against  him,  and  would  have  killed  him;  but  she  could  not: 

20  for  Herod  feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a just  man  and  an  holy,  and  observed  him  : 

M.  5 and  when  he  heard  him,  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly.  And  when  he 

would  have  put  him  to  death,  ho  feared  the  multitude,  because  they  counted  him  as 
a prophet. 


The  first  thought  which  suggests  itself  is,  that  a magnificent  career  is  cut  short  too  soon.  At  the  very 
outset«*f  ripe  and  experienced  manhood,  the  whole  thing  ends  in  failure.  John’s  day  of  active  usefulness 
is  over;  at  thirty  years  of  age  his  work  is  done  ; and  what  permanent  effect  have  all  ids  labors  left  ? The 
crowds  that  listened  to  his  voice,  awed  into  silence  by  Jordan’s  side,  we  hear  of  them  no  more.  Was  all 
indeed  failure?  No,  it  was  sublimest  victory.  John’s  work  was  no  failure;  he  left  behind  him  no  sect 
to  which  he  bad  given  his  name,  but  his  disciples  passed  into  the  service  of  Christ,  and  were  absorbed  in 
the  Christian  Church.  Words  from  John  had  made  impressions,  and  men  forgot  in  after-years  where  the 
impressions  first  came  from,  but  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  forget.  John  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
temple,  and  others  built  upon  it.  There  is  a lesson  for  us  in  all  that,  if  we  will  learn  it.  Work,  true 
work,  done  honestly  and  manfully  for  Christ,  never  can  be  a failure.  Your  own  work,  which  God  has 
given  you  to  do,  whatever  that  is,  let  it  be  done  truly.  Leave  eternity  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  In 
vain  in  the  Lord.  Let  it  but  be  work,  it  will  tell.  F.  W.  R. 
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22*  After  the  occurrences  connected  with  the 
first  Passover,  Jesus  entered  upon  a wide  preacliing- 
tour,  which  (Peter  states  in  Acts  10  : 87)  extended 
44  throughout  all  Judea.”  The  word  14  tarried,”  else- 
where translated  continued  or  abode , intimates  a pro- 
longed tour,  occupying  about  eight  or  nine  months. 
This  seems  to  have  been  his  only  ministry  in  the 
rural  territory  of  Judea.  J.  G.  B. Judea  ex- 

tended on  the  south  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness 
at  Beers heba ; to  the  lowlands  of  the  Philistine 
plain  on  the  west ; to  the  line  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea  on  the  east ; and  on  the  north  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Samaria,  twenty-five  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Jesus  found  willing  hearers  and  many  disciples  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Galilee,  but  he  made  little 
impression  on  Judea.  He  44  tarried  ” from  time  to 
time  at  different  points,  he  himself  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  his  disciples  baptizing  the  converts 
gained.  (See  next  section,  verse  2.)  It  was  not 
fitting  that  Jeeus  should  himself  administer  the  rite 
which  admitted  citizens  to  his  spiritual  kingdom. 
The  material  baptism  was  but  the  symbol,  and 
might  well  be  left  to  his  disciples,  himself  retaining 
the  far  grander  ministry  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  which  cleansed  the  moral  nature. 

23.  In  this  opening  period  John  still  continued 
his  great  preparatory  work.  He  had  crossed  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  Jordan,  and  was 
baptizing  at  Enon,  near  Salim — a place  the  position 
of  which  is  not  positively  known.  He  had  appa- 
rently expected  Jesus  to  begin  his  work  as  the  Mes- 
siah, by  an  open  assumption  of  the  title.  The  idea 
of  a great  national  movement,  with  Jesus  at  its 
head,  was  natural  to  him ; nor  docs  he  seem  to  have 
realized  that  the  sublimest  self-proclamation  our 
Lord  could  make  was  by  the  still  small  voice  of  his 
divine  life  and  words.  John  was  waiting  for  a sig- 
nal to  retire,  which  had  not  yet  been  given.  Nor 
was  it  a superfluous  work  to  continue  to  point  the 
multitudes  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  thus  prepare 
them,  by  the  weight  of  a testimony  so  revered,  for 
accepting  him  to  whom  he  thus  directed  them. 

25,  26.  There  arose  a question.  A Jew 
[not  “the  Jews”],  who  had  apparently  attended 
the  ministry  of  both  John  and  Jesus,  had  shown 
the  common  bias  of  his  race  by  getting  into  a dis- 
cussion with  some  of  John’s  disciples,  about  the 
value  of  their  master’s  baptism,  as  a means  of  puri- 
fication, as  compared  with  that  of  Jesus.  A theo- 
logical controversy  between  Jews,  as  between  Chris- 
tians, is  dangerous  to  the  temper,  and,  indeed,  the 
rabbis  denounced  quietness  and  composure  In  such 
matters  as  a sign  of  religious  indifference.  Warmth 
and  bitterness  were  assumed  to  prove  zeal  for  the 
law.  Hence,  no  doubt,  there  was  abundant  heat 
and  wrangling  on  ah  occasion  like  this,  the  whole 
resulting  in  a feeling  of  irritation  and  jealousy  on 


the  part  of  the  champions  of  John,  against  One  who 
had  thus  been  set  up  as  his  rival.  In  this  spirit 
they  returned  to  their  master. 

27-90*  The  grand  humility  of  John — inacces- 
sible to  a jealous  thought — was  contented  to  be  a 
mere  voice,  sending  men  away  from  himself  to  his 
great  successor.  His  greatness  could  not  have  been 

shown  more  strikingly  than  in  his  reply.  G. In 

this,  his  last  testimony  respecting  Christ,  the  former 
legal  preaching  of  the  Baptist  completely*  passes 
into  the  purest  gospel.  Especially  sweet  and  touch- 
ingly beautiful  are  his  words  in  verses  29, 80.-  C.  B. 

lie  saw  Jesus  able  to  loose  every  evil,  to  unfold 

every  mystery,  to  detect  every  snare,  to  brighten 
every  darkness,  to  guide  into  all  truth,  and  to  form 
to  all  goodness,  and  to  no  hands  could  he  leave  the 
concerns  of  religion,  and  the  spiritual  interests  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  ministered,  but  in  those  of 
Christ  In  the  splendor  of  his  grace  and  truth, 
John  was  happy  to  be  darkened,  and  in  such  fame 
he  was  content  to  be  forgotten.  Had  his  honors 
been  ten  thousand  times  brighter  than  they  were,  he 
would  have  laid  them  all  at  Christ’s  feet.  John  in 
his  ministry  was  not  like  the  evening  star,  sinking 
into  the  darkness  of  night,  but  like  the  morning 
star,  lost  to  our  view  in  the  brightness  of  day.  Bet- 
/rage. 

30*  I must  decrease.  In  uttering  these 
words  the  Baptist  probably  had  a presentimeut 
that  the  end  of  his  career  was  at  hand.  When  he 
returned  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  who  ruled  in  Perea,  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of 
him.  The  rigid  censor  of  morals,  who  had  no  re- 
spect for  persons  where  the  holy  law  of  God  was 
concerned,  had  offended  the  tetrarch  ; and,  by  order 
of  the  latter,  he  was  conveyed  as  a prisoner  to  the 

border  fortress  of  Machserus.  N. Ten  miles 

southward  from  the  northeast  angle  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  on  one  side  of  a ravine  which  breaks  the  high 
coast  range  of  rocky  precipices,  was  the  fortress  of 
Machserus,  where  John  was  imprisoned  and  behead- 
ed. J.  G.  B. This  castle,  known  as  44  the  dia- 

dem,” from  its  crown-like  seat  on  the  lofty  rocks, 
and  as  44  the  black  tower,”  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  almost  on  a line  with  Bethlehem.  It 
was  the  southern  stronghold  of  Perea,  as  tlie  Mace- 
donian colony  of  Pella  was  the  northern.  G. 

31-34.  John’s  final  testimony  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  the  character  and  office  of  Jesus  is  as  strik- 
ing as  the  involuntary  display  that  he  makes  of  his 
own  character,  going  much  beyond  what  he  bad 
said  before,  and  containing  much  that  bears  a singu- 
lar likeness  to  what  Jesus  said  of  himself  to  Nico- 
demos : 44  He  that  cometh  from  above,”  etc.  H- 

He  who  in  faith  receives  the  witness  of  Jesus 

is  a living  letter  of  acknowledgment  testifying  to 
the  truthfulness  of  God  who  gave  this  Jesus  to  be 
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the  life  of  sinners ; the  believer’s  joy  and  perfect  I 
satisfaction  is,  so  to  speak,  a seal  of  confirmation  to  | 
that  great  charter  of  God  which  God  has  set  before 
the  world  in  the  person  of  his  only-begotten  Son,  in 
whom  all  his  promises  are  yea  and  amen.  35. 
Observe  the  names  which  he  gives  to  Christ,  and  by 
which  he  distinguishes  him  from  himself  who  is 
**  a man.**  He  calls  him  the  bridegi'oam — him  that 
coineth  from  above,  from  heaven — him  who  hoe  hern 
sent  fi'om  God,  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  with- 
out  measure.  But  here  he  calls  him  by  the  highest 
name  of  all — the  Son.  That  name  John  had  heard 
in  the  voice  from  the  Father,  which,  while  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  descending  on  the  baptized  Jesus,  called 
down  from  heaven,  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I am  well  pleased.”  R.  B. 

33 9 38.  Such  thoughts  filled  John’s  heart  with 
tender  adoration,  which  embodied  itself  in  closing 
words  of  wondrous  sublimity.  “ You  may  well  be- 
lieve on  him,”  said  he, 4<  for  the  Father  has  given 
all  things  into  his  hand— eternal  life  and  outer 
darkness.  He  has  not  only  the  divine  anointing  of 
the  Messiah,  but  the  awful  power.  To  be  saved  by 
the  works  of  the  law  is,  moreover,  hopeless : faith 
in  him  is  the  one  salvation.  It  is  momentous,  there- 
fore, that  you  receive  him,  for  to  reject  him  is  to 
perish.  Blessed  is  he  who  believes  in  him : he  has, 
even  now,  the  beginnings  in  his  soul  of  the  divine 
life,  which  survives  death  and  never  dies.  Woe  to 
him  who  will  not  hear  his  voice ! He  shall  never 
sec  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God  will  burn  against 
him  abidingly  ! ” G. 

Believe,  and  thou  art  saved  ; thou  hast  life,  and 
shalt  never  sec  death.  He  who  has  not  life  now  in 
faith,  his  eyes  never  will  see  it.  Would  that  all 
Christians  really  knew  these  three  things ! First, 
what  they  were  without  Christ — lost ; what  they  are 
through  Christ  for  them— righteous  ; what  they  be- 
come through  Christ  in  them  — holy.  For  then 
should  we  have  peace,  and,  as  blessed  possessors  of 
eternal  life,  we  should  await,  with  longing  indeed, 
but  without  disquiet,  the  appearance  of  that  which  as 
yet  we  are  not— to  be  crowned  with  the  crown  of 
manifested  glory.  Abideth-  The  wrath  of  God 
docs  not  now  first  come  on  the  unbeliover,  but  re- 
mains on  him,  who,  being  the  child,  by  nature,  of 
wrath,  despises  to  become  by  grace,  through  Christ, 
a child  of  love.  The  unbeliever  is  condemned. 

R.  B. The  contrast  here  is  striking : The  one 

has  already  a life  that  will  endure  forever;  the 
other  not  only  has  it  not  now,  but  shall  never  have 

It— never  see  it.  B. This  statement  is  strictly 

* absolute  and  final ; it  denies  unqualifiedly ; no  form 
of  statement  possible  to  human  speech  can  be 
stronger.  It  shuts  off  all  questions  of  limitation. 
It  the  unbelieving  sinner  shall  not  sec  life,  bis  die  Is 
oast  beyond  hope  of  reversing  it.  The  blessedness 


of  life  with  God,  and  with  all  the  pure-hearted 
above,  he  can  never  enjoy.  H.  C. 

31-38*  Whether  these  verses  were  spoken  by 
John  the  Baptist,  or  by  John  the  Evangelist,  is  not 
clear ; but  in  either  case  the  lesson  is  instructive. 
If  the  former  spoke  them,  then  they  form  an  attes- 
tation from  the  lips  of  the  preacher  of  repentance, 
to  the  impotency  of  repentance  without  faith  to  se- 
cure salvation ; and  if  the  latter,  they  are  as  strong 
an  attestation  from  the  preacher  of  love  to  the  real- 
ity of  the  divine  judgments.  In  the  one  case,  it  is 
the  preacher  of  repentance,  who  bids  men  to  be- 
lieve ; in  the  other,  it  is  the  preacher  of  love  expa- 
tiating on  the  fearfuincss  of  the  wrath  of  God ; and 
we  may  be  sure  it  is  in  substance  the  attestation  of 
both.  J.  A. 

L.  19,  20*  Herod’s  own  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  Aretas,  King  of  Arabia ; but  he  persuaded  Hero- 
dias, his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  to  forsake  her  hus- 
band and  live  with  him,  on  condition  that  he  should 
put  away  his  own  wife.  This  involved  him  in  a war 
with  Aretas,  who  totally  defeated  him.  From  the 
effects  of  this  defeat  he  was  never  able  to  recover 

himself.  B. Mk.  17.  Josephus  differs  from 

the  gospels  as  to  Herod’s  reasons  for  imprisoning 
John  ; according  to  the  latter,  it  was  done  because 
John  had  reproved  him  for  carrying  off  and  marry- 
ing his  brother  Philip’s  wife ; according  to  the  for- 
mer, the  tetrarch  was  induced  by  fear  of  political 
disturbances.  Josephus  gave  the  ostensible  and  the 
Evangelists  the  real  and  secret  reason  that  impelled 
Herod.  As  the  Baptist  did  not  claim  to  be  Messiah, 
and  exhorted  the  people  to  fidelity  in  the  several  re- 
lations of  life,  Herod  could  have  had  no  political 
fears  except  such,  indeed,  as  might  arise  from  John’s 

honest  boldness  in  reproving  his  sins.  N. 18. 

Not  law  Ail.  Because  the  wife  of  Herod  Antipas 
was  still  living,  the  husband  of  Herodias  was  still  liv- 
ing, and  Herodias  and  Herod  Antipas  were  relatives 
within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  within  which 
marriage  was  forbidden  by  Lev.  18  : 11.  L.  A. 

20*  Herod,  though  in  his  palace,  surrounded 
with  his  royal  guards,  feared  him.  nc  knew  the 
Baptist  was  stronger  than  he,  for  truth  is  mighty, 
and  mightily  prevaileth : and  being  already  con- 
scious of  his  offendings,  and  having  enough  to  do  to 
keep  down  the  voices  of  crime  and  transgression 
within  him,  he  feared  this  righteous  man,  whos* 
words  gave  such  edge  to  his  self-accusations,  such 
point  to  his  remorse.  Unarmed,  the  Baptist  daunt- 
ed him  more  than  an  army  of  men,  an  embattled 
city,  or  a fenced  tower,  or  any  other  source  of  physi- 
cal and  outward  force.  Irving . John,  though 

defenceless,  had  a kingly  divinity  of  truth  and 
goodness,  that  for  a time  hedged  him  round  from 
death.  ITerod’s  uneasy  conscience,  and  natural  in- 
disposition to  violence,  and  the  slow,  cruel  delays  of 
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Eastern  Justice,  left  John  alive.  He  was  even  ah  ' 
lowed  to  have  intercourse  with  some  of  bis  people, 
whose  love  braved  personal  danger,  and  brought 
them  to  his  prison  to  visit  him.  G. 

Observed  him*  The  Greek  verb  is  elsewhere 
rendered  preserved  and  kept.  He  guarded  John  from 
his  wife’s  malice,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  him  in 
prison,  and  so  silenced  his  public  rebuke.  L.  A. 
—How  thoroughgoing  was  the  fidelity  of  the  Bap- 
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tist  to  his  royal  hearer,  and  how  strong  must  have 
been  the  workings  of  conscience  in  that  slave  of 
passion,  when,  notwithstanding  such  plainness,  he 
M did  many  things  and  heard  John  gladly ! ” But 
this  only  shows  how  far  nerodias  must  have 
wrought  upon  him,  as  Jezebel  upon  Ahab,  that  he 
should  at  length  agree  to  what  his  awakened  con- 
science kept  him  long  from  executing.  B.  (Bead 
Section  65.) 


Seotion  22.—' To  a Woman  of  Samaria  declares  himself  the  Messiah. 

Syehar , or  Shechem. 

John  iv.  1-26. 

1 When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Je9us  made  and 

2 baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  (though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples,) 
8, 4 he  left  Judea,  and  departed  again  into  Galilee.  And  he  must  needs  go  through  Sama- 

5 ria.  Then  cometh  he  to  a city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called  Syehar,  near  to  the  parcel 

6 of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Now  Jacob’s  well  was  there.  Jesus 
therefore  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well:  and  it  was  about  the 
sixth  hour. 

7 There  cometh  a woman  of  Samaria  to  draw  water : Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Give  me  to 
8,  9 drink.  (For  his  disciples  were  gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat.)  Then  saith  the 

woman  of  Samaria  unto  him,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a Jew,  askest  drink  of  me, 
which  am  a woman  of  Samaria?  for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 

10  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  w ho  it  is  that 
saith  unto  thee,  Give  me  to  drink ; thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would 

11  have  given  thee  living  water.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to 

12  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep  : from  whence  then  hast  thou  that  living  water?  Art 
thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  himself, 

18  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  Whosoever  drink- 

14  eth  of  this  water,  shall  thirst  again : but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I shall 
give  him,  shall  never  thirst : but  the  water  that  I shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a well 

15  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.  The  woman  saith  nnto  him,  Sir,  give  me 
this  water,  that  I thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw. 

18, 17  Josus  saith  unto  her,  Go  call  thy  husband,  and  come  hither.  The  woman  answered 
and  said,  I have  no  husband.  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Thou  hast  well  said,  I have  no  hus- 

18  band : for  thou  hast  had  five  husbands,  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast,  is  not  thy  hus- 

19  band : in  that  saidst  thou  truly.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  I perceive  that  thou 

20  art  a prophet.  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain ; and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem 

21  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  believe  me, 
the  hour  oometh,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship 

22  the  Father.  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what : we  know  what  we  worship : for  salvation 
28  ia  of  the  Jews.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 

worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  : for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him. 

24  God  is  a Spirit : and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

25  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ: 
28  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all  things.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  1 that  speak  unto  thee 

am  he. 
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This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  a lino  drawn  between  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  tract,  which  is  every- 
where not  less  than  20  to  25  geographical  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  fact  high  uneven  tableland.  It  every- 
where forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  while  to- 
ward the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a range  of  lower  bills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  great 
plain  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere  rocky,  un- 
even, and  mountainous ; and  is  everywhere  cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  on  cither  side,  east  toward 
the  Jordan,  or  west  toward  the  Mediterranean.  R. 
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Christ  speaks,  not  as  a Jew,  but  as  the  Son  of  man ; the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  The 
bitter  controversy  between  race  and  race  is  only  touched,  in  passing,  with  a divine  mildness.  Rising  high, 
not  only  above  his  own  age,  but  even  above  the  prejudices  of  all  ages  since,  he  gives  mankind  their 
charter  of  spiritual  liberty  for  evermore.  Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  arc  only  local  and  subordinate  con- 
siderations. The  true  worship  has  its  temple  in  the  inmost  soul,  in  the  spirit  and  heart.  It  is  the  life  of 
the  soul ; it  is  communion  with  God ; the  espousal  of  our  nature  to  truth.  It  is  spiritual  and  moral,  not 
outward  and  ritual,  springing  from  the  great  truth  which  Jesus  had  first  uttered,  that  God  is  a Spirit. 
The  revelation  of  this,  in  the  wide  application  now  given  it,  was  the  foundation  of  the  new  religion  of  all 
humanity.  Religion  was  henceforth  no  tribal  privilege  jealously  kept  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  mere 
nationality.  The  universal  presence  of  a spiritual  God  made  the  whole  world  alike  his  shrine.  The  veil 
of  the  temple  was  first  rent  at  Jacob’s  well,  and  he  who  bad,  as  men  thought,  dwelt  only  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  chamber  it  shrouded,  went  forth  from  that  hour  to  consecrate  all  the  earth  as  one  great 
Holy  of  Holies.  G. 


The  first  eight  months  of  our  Lord’s  ministry 
were  spent  in  Judea.  By  the  sign  from  heaven,  by 
the  Baptist’s  proclamation,  by  Christ’s  own  words 
and  deeds,  he  was  presented  to  the  rulers  and  to 
the  people  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah.  His 
character  was  misunderstood ; his  claims  were  re- 
jected. At  Jerusalem  a plot  against  his  life  was 
formed ; it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  reside 
where  the  Jewish  authorities  had  power.  Jesus  re- 
tired to  Galilee.  II. It  was  his  policy  to  evade 

for  a time,  and  so  postpone,  the  outburst  of  this 
storm  until  he  had  trained  his  disciples,  and  laid 
the  foundations  for  great  gospel  work  by  his  ex- 
ample and  bis  preaching.  Here  w'e  have  the  reason 
why  so  large  a portion  of  his  miracles  and  teaching 
were  in  Galilee  rather  than  in  Judea.  II.  C. 

1)2.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a sudden  im- 
pulse of  zeal  in  their  Master’s  cause  which  led  those 
first  disciples  to  engage  so  eagerly  in  baptizing.  By 
his  own  removal  to  Galilee,  an  entirely  new  state  of 
things  was  ushered  in,  and  by  John’s  imprisonment 
his  baptism  ceased ; nor  do  we  read  anywhere  of  a 
Galilean  baptism  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  n. 

4*  He  most.  Not  only  because  Samaria  lay 
between  Judea  and  Galilee,  but  he  must  also  in  that 
sense  in  which  he  said  he  must  abide  at  Zacchcus’s 
house.  This  day  salvation  was  to  come  to  Samaria  ; 
and  while  people  generally  were  fain  to  go  all  the 
way  round  by  Perea,  merely  to  avoid  Samaria,  so 
much  was  it  hated,  that  friend  of  all  that  is  lost 
hastened  with  joy  to  journey  to  Galilee  by  the  di- 
rect way  through  Samaria.  R.  B. 

5*  Shechem,  or  Sychar,  is  midway  between  ITe- 
bron  and  Kadesh-Naphtali — between  Jerusalem  and 
Nazareth — and  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  N.  C.  B. Geographically  and  histori- 

cally we  are  here  in  the  centre  spot  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  long  backbone  of  Palestine — its  central 
mountain-range — is  here  suddenly  cleft  in  twain, 
and  a deep  valley,  in  places  scarcely  more  than  500 
yards  wide,  is  sunk  800  feet  below  the  inclosing 
mountains  of  Ebal  to  the  north,  and  Gerizim  to  the 
1 


south.  H.  B.  T. At  Nablus  the  range  of  hills 

which  traverses  Palestine  from  north  to  south  is 
pierced  by  a remarkable  pass  running  nearly  east 
and  west;  on  the  north  the  pass  is  flanked  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Ebal,  rising  at  its  highest  point  to 
3,029  feet  above  the  sea,  or  1,200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley ; on  the  south  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Gerizim,  rising  to  2,898  feet.  Between  these 
two  mountains  the  valley  rises  gently  toward  the 
east,  to  the  water-parting  between  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan,  at  which  point  there 
is  a remarkable  topographical  feature  which  is  not 
often  met  with — a recess  on  either  side  of  the  val- 
ley, forming  a grand  natural  amphitheatre,  the  scene 
in  all  probability  of  the  ratification  of  the  law. 
From  this  point  the  ground  falls  gradually  to  the 
rich  plain  of  El-Mukhna,  which  runs  north  and 
south,  and  is  bounded  westward  by  the  steep  east- 
ern declivities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Where  the 
valley  merges  into  the  plain  there  are  two  sites  of 
great  interest — Joseph’s  tomb,  and  Jacob’s  well. 
Amid  this  wealth  of  verdure,  clinging  as  it  were 
to  the  slopes  of  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessings, 
lies  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem ; its  situation,  with 
easy  access  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Jordan  valley  and  Trans-Jordanic  district 
on  the  other,  marking  it  as  a place  of  importance 
from  the  earliest  period.  HtVson. 

A valley  green  with  grass,  gray  with  olive-gar- 
dens sloping  down  on  each  side ; fresh  springs  rush- 
ing down  in  all  directions ; at  the  end,  a white  town 
with  dome-shaped  roofs,  embosomed  in  all  this  ver- 
dure, lodged  between  the  high  mountains  which  ex- 
tend on  each  side  of  the  valley — that  on  the  north, 
Ebal ; that  cn  the  south,  Gerizim — this  is  the  aspect 

of  Shechem,  or  Nablus.  A.  P.  S. Here  there 

is  no  wilderness,  no  wild  thicket;  yet  there  is  al- 
ways shade  of  the  olive-grove,  so  soft  in  color,  fo 
picturesque  in  form  that,  for  its  sake,  we  can  will- 
ingly dispense  with  all  other  wood.  Here  there 
are  no  impetuous  mountain-torrents,  yet  there  is 
water  in  more  copious  supplies  than  anywhere  else 
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Nablus,  Vale  of  Shechem. 
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say  of  this  natural  amphitheatre  that  there  is  no 
other  place  in  Palestine  so  suitable  for  the  assembly 
of  an  immense  body  of  men  within  the  limits  to 
which  a human  voice  could  reach,  and  where  at  the 
same  time  each  individual  would  be  able  to  see  what 
was  being  done.  The  recesses  in  the  two  mountains, 
which  form  the  amphitheatre,  arc  exactly  opposite 
to  each  other ; and  the  limestone  strata  running  up 
to  the  very  summits  in  a succession  of  ledges  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a series  of  regular  benches. 
A grander  sight  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  that 
which  the  reading  of  the  law  must  have  presented : 
the  ark  borne  by  the  Levites,  on  the  gentle  elevation 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  those  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  “ all  Israel  and  their 
elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges,”  on  this  side 
and  that, 44  half  of  them  over  against  Mount  Geriziin, 
and  half  of  them  over  against  Mount  Ebal,”  covering 
the  bare  hill-sides  from  head  to  foot.  Wilson. 

6*  Jacob’s  well*  Close  under  the  eastern 
foot  of  Gerizim,  at  the  opening  of  the  side  valley 
[the  vale  of  Shechem]  from  the  wide  plain  of  Mukli- 
na,  on  a slight  knoll,  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
town,  surrounded  now  by  stones  and  broken  pillars, 

is  Jacob’s  well.  G. The  existence  of  a well  sunk 

to  a great  depth  in  a place  where  water-springs  on 
the  surface  are  abundant,  is  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  give  this  well  a peculiar  history.  The  interior 
presents  the  appearance  of  being  lined  throughout 
with  rough  masonry.  When  examined  in  1866,  it 
was  only  seventy-five  feet  deep ; but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  original  depth  was  much  greater. 
The  well  was  undoubtedly  sunk  to  a great  depth  for 
the  purpose  of  securing,  even  in  exceptionally  dry 
seasons,  a supply  of  water.  Kitchener. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  well  still  shown  to 
travellers  near  Nablus  is  the  well  of  Jacob.  Its 
position  near  to  Sychar,  its  importance  as  inferred 
from  its  dimensions,  go  far,  of  themselves,  to  deter- 
mine its  identity;  and  the  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  an  undivided,  unbroken  tradition — Jewish,  Sa- 
maritan, Arabian,  Turkish,  Christian.  Besides  the 
absence  of  all  doubt  as  to  its  identity,  there  is 
another  circumstance  which  surrounds  it  with  a pe- 
culiar sacredness.  It  is  the  one  only  locality  in 
Palestine  that  you  can  connect  with  the  presence  of 
the  Redeemer.  You  cannot  in  all  Palestine  draw 
another  circle  of  limited  diameter  within  whose  cir- 
cumference you  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  Jesus 

once  stood,  except  round  Jacob’s  well.  TI. The 

framework  of  life,  of  customs,  of  manners,  even  of 
dress  and  speech,  is  still  substantially  the  same  as 
it  was  ages  ago.  The  vineyards,  the  cornfields,  the 
houses,  the  wells  of  Syria  still  retain  the  outward 
imagery  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
A.  P.  S. Let  a person  take  his  seat  on  that  frag- 

ment of  granite  pillar  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of 


the  well,  and  read  the  fourth  chapter  of  John’s  gos- 
pel, and  he  will  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  all  the 
great  features  of  the  scene  are  here  very  much  as 
our  Lord  left  them,  and  that  imagination  has  little 
more  to  do  than  introduce  again  into  the  picture  the 
living  characters.  A.  Thomson. 

7.  A woman  of  Samaria*  The  labors  and 
the  life  of  the  Great  Master  of  Israel  began,  not 
with  a vast  congregation,  but  with  a single  individ- 
ual ; not  upon  a set  appointment,  but  in  a merely 
incidental,  casual  meeting,  when  the  Master  was 
weary  and  hungry  with  a six  hours’  walk.  And  this 
onfr*  was  an  unknown  woman,  not  moving  in  the 
higher  plane  of  social  life,  but  apparently  in  the 
lowest ; not  a woman  of  previously  unblemished 
reputation,  but  one  whose  record  was  at  least  doubt- 
ful. The  only  point  of  attractiveness  apparent  to 
us  in  her  case  was  that  she  was  human — a soul  to 

be  saved  or  lost.  H.  C. This  is  perhaps  the 

most  human  of  all  the  scenes  of  our  Lord’s  earthly 
history.  We  seem  to  be  beside  him,  overhearing  all 
that  is  here  recorded;  nor  could  any  painting  of 
the  scene  on  canvas,  however  perfect,  do  other  than 
lower  the  conception  which  this  exquisite  narrative 
conveys  to  the  devout  and  intelligent  reader.  But 
with  all  that  is  human,  how  much  also  of  the  divine 
have  we  here,  both  blended  in  one  glorious  mani- 
festation of  the  majesty,  grace,  pity,  patience  with 
which  44  the  Lord  ” imparts  light  and  life  to  this  un- 
likelicst  of  strangers,  standing  midway  between  Jews 

and  heathens ! B. There  are  just  four  instances 

recorded  in  the  Saviour’s  life — that  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  of  the  Roman  centurion,  of  the  Canaanitish 
woman,  and  of  the  Greeks  who  came  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem—of  our  Lord’s  dealings  with  those  who  stood 
without  the  pale  of  Judaism,  and  as  we  come  upon 
them  in  the  narrative,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the 
singular  interest  which  Jesus  took  in  each ; the  sin- 
gular care  that  he  bestowed  in  testing  and  bringing 
out  to  view  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  the  desire 
toward  him,  and  faith  in  him,  that  were  displayed  ; 
the  fulness  of  the  revelations  of  himself  that  he 
made,  and  of  that  satisfaction  and  delight  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  issue.  It  was  the  great 
and  good  Shepherd  gathering  in  a lamb  or  two  from 
the  outfields,  in  token  that  there  were  other  sheep 
out  of  the  Jewish  fold,  whom  also  he  was  to  bring 
in,  so  that  there  should  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd. II. 

10*  She  belonged  to  a people  with  whom  any 
other  Jew  would  have  scorned  to  hold  intercourse ; 
but  he  opened  to  her  mind  some  of  the  divinest 
ideas  which  have  ever  been  put  into  the  language  of 

men.  Y. Having  asked  for  water  he  sets  forth 

this  “gift”  under  the  image  of  water;  as  at  John 
6 : 48-51,  where  men  are  waiting  on  him  for  the 
bread  that  perishes,  he  sets  forth  the  same  under 
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that  of  bread.  T. The  water  is,  in  this  first  part  Holy  Spirit . Who  it  is.  These  pregnant  words 

of  the  discourse,  the  subject,  and  serves  as  a point  form  the  second  step  in  our  Lord’s  declaration.  lie 
of  connection,  whereby  the  woman’s  thoughts  may  who  is  speaking  with  thee  is  no  ordinary  Jew,  nor 
be  elevated  and  her  desire  aroused.  From  recog-  any  ordinary  man,  but  one  who  can  give  thcc  the 
nizing  this  water  as  the  gift  of  God,  in  its  imitation , gift  of  God  : one  sent  from  God,  and  God  himself, 
verse  13,  and  its  parabolic  import , verse  14,  her  All  this  lies  in  the  words,  which,  however,  only  serve 
view  is  directed  to  him  who  was  speaking  with  her,  to  arouse  in  the  woman’s  mind  the  question  of  verse 
and  the  gift  which  he  should  bestow — the  gift  of  the  12.  laving  water.  Designedly  used  in  a double 
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sense  by  oar  Lord,  that  the  woman  may  lay  hold  of 
the  material  meaning,  and  by  it  be  awakened  to  the 
higher  one.  A. 

11.  The  well  is  deep*  The  digging  of  it 
must  have  been  a work  of  enormous  labor.  Maun- 
drell,  who  visited  it  in  1697,  gives  this  account:  “It 
is  dug  in  a firm  rock,  and  contains  about  nine  feet 
in  diameter,  and  a hundred  and  five  in  depth,  with 
fifteen  feet  of  water.”  The  rock  has  since  crumbled, 
or  in  other  ways  the  well  has  been  in  part  filled  in, 
and  recent  measurements  give  a depth  of  seventy- 
five  feet  only,  the  spring  at  the  bottom  being 
choked.  T. 

13,  14*  Thirst  again  ....  never  thirst* 

The  contrast  here  is  fundamental  and  all-comprehcn- 
rive.  “ This  water  ” plainly  means  “ this  natural  water 
and  all  satisfactions  of  a like  earthly  and  pctishable 
nature.”  Coming  to  us  ftom  without , and  reaching 
only  the  superficial  parts  of  our  nature,  they  are  soon 
spent,  and  need  to  be  anew  supplied  as  much  as  if 
we  had  never  experienced  them  before,  while  the 
deeper  wants  of  our  being  are  not  reached  by  them 
at  all;  whereas  the  “water”  that  Clnist  gives — 
spiritual  life — is  struck  out  of  the  very  depths  of 
our  being,  making  the  soul  not  a cistam,  for  holding 
water  poured  into  it  from  without,  but  a fountain 
springing,  gushing,  and  flowing  forth  from  within  us, 
ever  fresh,  ever  living.  The  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  secret  of  this 
life  with  all  its  enduring  energies  and  satisfactions, 
as  is  expressly  said  (7  : 37-89;.  B. 

16*  Hitherto,  he  had  attempted  to  reach  the 
heart  directly,  and,  consequently,  spoke  of  the  water 
of  life  of  which  the  heart  stands  in  need.  She  felt 
no  wants  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  did  not  under- 
stand the  offer  to  supply  them.  Jesus  now  takes  a 
more  circuitous  way,  partly  to  quicken  her  con- 
science, in  order  by  her  conscience  to  reach  her 
heart,  and  partly  to  manifest  himself  to  her  as  the 

searcher  of  the  heart.  C.  B. Call  thy  has 

hand*  The  first  step  toward  granting  her  request. 
The  first  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  him  who 
spake  in  the  fulness  of  that  Spirit,  is  to  convince  of 

sin.  A. The  words  can  only  be  taken  as  spoken 

with  the  intention  of  calling  out  that  very  answer 
which  they  did  call  out ; of  bringing  her,  in  this  way, 
to  a wholesome  shame,  to  attain  the  object  for  which 
they  were  uttered.  18.  This  she  has  “ said  well,” 
inasmuch  as  she  had  spoken  the  truth ; for  a true 
confession  is  always  well  made,  however  ill  it  may 
be  that  the  making  of  such  a confession  should  be 
required.  He  proceeds,  with  firm  and  gentle  hand, 
to  draw  her  from  the  hiding-places  in  which  she  may 
still  have  hoped  to  lie  hid ; to  unroll  before  her  the 
blurred  and  blotted  scroll  of  her  past  existence.  T. 

19,  20*  She  saw  that  a prophet  was  before  her, 
but  from  the  facts  of  her  own  history— on  which  she 


is  naturally  anxious  to  linger  as  little  os  possible— 
her  eager  mind  flics  to  the  one  great  question  which 
was  daily  agitated  with  such  passion  between  her 
race  and  that  of  him  to  whom  she  spake,  and  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  animosity  with  which  they 

treated  each  other.  F. There  may  have  been  an 

attempt  to  parry  conviction,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
hand  of  the  convincer,  by  raising  questions  about 
places  and  forms  of  worship ; but  I cannot  think, 
had  this  been  the  spirit  and  motive  of  this  woman’s 
inquiries,  that  Jesus  would  have  dealt  with  them  os 
he  did,  treating  them  evidently  as  the  earnest  in- 
quiries of  one  wishing  to  be  instructed.  H. 

One  Manasses,  brother  of  Joiada  the  high-priest, 
about  the  year  B.  C.  332,  was  chased  from  Jerusa- 
lem on  account  of  a marriage  which  lie  had  con- 
tracted with  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Persian 
governor  of  Samaria,  and  which,  when  required,  he 
refused  to  dissolve.  He  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  his  father-in-law,  who  undertook  to  rear  for 
him  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the  highest  mountain  in  Sar 
maria,  a temple  more  magnificent  than  that  from 
which  he  had  been  driven;  where  he  Bhould  him- 
self exercise  the  office  of  liigh-priest.  The  seces- 
sion was  reinforced  by  other  fugitives  and  apos- 
tates, many  of  them  priests.  The  temple  thus 
reared  was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus  B.  C.  129; 
but  the  worship  continued  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which 
by  this  time  the  Samaritans  had  learned  to  repaid 
as  the  holiest  mountain  in  the  world,  some  sort  of 
edifice  no  doubt  occupying  the  place  of  the  temple 
which  had  disappeared.  Everything  in  fact  may 
have  been  there— except  the  presence  of  God.  T. 

21*  To  the  question  which  agitated  her  soul, 
“ Gerizim  or  Jerusalem  t ” and  which  she  sought  to 
have  decided  by  this  “ prophet,”  the  Lcrd  replies 
with  a “ Woman,  believe  me ! ” which  at  once  en- 
treats and  awakens  confidence.  This  is  the  only 
time  that  we  hear  this  form  of  expression.  R.  B. 

Neither  in  this  mountain*  A strange 

vividness  is  given  to  the  words  when,  looking  up, 
we  Bee  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  Gerizim  to 
which  the  Saviour  must  have  pointed  when  he  spoke, 
rising  sheer  up  eight  hundred  feet,  and  when  we 
know  that  yon  white  tomb,  which  seems  almost  to 
bend  over  the  summit,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
rival  temple  of  Samaritan  worship  ! . . . This  mem- 
orable sentence  was  the  deatli-kncll  of  all  local  re- 
ligions, and  swept  away  all  sacred  places  from  the 
earth  by  making  every  place  sacred.  A.  Thomson. 
Worship  the  Father*  You  inquire  con- 
cerning the  place  of  worshipping.  But  a far  more 
important  question  is  at  issue  between  us,  the  Be- 
ing to  be  worshipped,  respecting  whom  you  arc  igno- 
rant. Mcdc. 

22.  Ye  know  not : we  know*  The  Sa- 
maritans arc  ignorant  of  the  true  worship  of  God, 
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because  they  reject  the  prophets,  the  several  stages 
of  revelation  that  have  prepared  the  way  for  that 
which  is  the  aim  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  the  Re- 
deemer ; the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  do  worship 
God  intelligently,  since  they  have  recognized  his  suc- 
cessive revelations,  and  are  thus  fitted  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  salvation  may  come  forth 
for  men ; to  lead  to  which  salvation  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  God’s  revelations.  Jerusalem,  meanwhile, 
had  to  be  the  seat  of  worship,  because  from  Jerusa- 
lem the  redemption,  which  was  to  raise  worship  to 
a higher  sphere,  was  to  spring  up.  N. Salva- 

tion is  of  the  Jews.  This  wonderful  people  was 
chosen  by  sovereign  grace  to  stand  amid  the  sur- 
rounding idolatry  as  the  bearer  of  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah,  the  only  true  God,  of  his  holy  law,  and  of 
his  comforting  promise,  and  thus  to  become  the 
cradle  of  the  Messiah.  P.  S. 

23.  The  hour  cometh  when,,  stripped  of  all  re- 
straints to  a single  people,  a single  town  ; relieved 
of  all  supports  required  in  its  weak  childhood — the 
spirit  of  a true  piety  shall  go  forth  in  freedom  over 
the  globe,  seeking  for  those — whatever  the  places 
they  choose,  the  outward  forms  they  adopt — who 
will  adore  and  serve  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
wherever  it  finds  them,  owning  them  as  true  wor- 
shippers of  the  Father.  H. The  existence  of  a 

Supreme  Eternal  Cause  is  assumed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  a first  principle ; and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
soul,  a direct  and  fearless  appeal  is  made  here,  also, 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  human  mind.  He  teaches 
her  that  the  true  God  is  not  a local  or  national  di- 
vinity, but  a universal  presence,  and  that  true  wor- 
ship is  always  and  only  spiritual  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  object  of  worship  is  a spirit.  Y. 

God  being  pure  “spirit”  (his  essence  not  his 

personality  being  here  spoken  of)  cannot  dwell  in 
particular  temples ; but  is  to  be  approached  in  that 
part  of  our  being  which  is  spint ; and  even  there, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  pure  and  holy,  with  no  by-ends 
nor  hypocritical  regards,  but  in  truth  and  earnest- 
ness. A. Because  God  is  spirit  men  must  wor- 

ship him,  and  not  any  material  representation  of 
him ; must  worship  him,  and  not  any  place  where 
he  is  supposed  to  be.  Not  hands  but  hearts  must 
worship  God ; not  wood  and  stone  but  living  souls 
must  furnish  his  abode.  . . . This  Spirit,  though  in- 
finite in  his  own  nature,  is  not  at  an  infinite  remove 
from  us  in  space  nor  in  feeling;  but  is  a loving 
Father,  who  thinks  upon  us,  cares  for  us,  and  seeks 
us,  desiring  the  communion  of  our  spirits  with  him- 
self. J.  P.  T. 

As  worship  in  spirit  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
confined  wholly,  or  chiefly,  to  isolated  outward  acts, 
so  worship  in  the  truth  is  opposed  to  that  which  ad- 
heres to  sensuous  types  and  images  that  only  veil 
the  truth.  And  this  true  spiritual  worship  can  only 


flow  from  those  who  are  in  communion  of  life  with 
God,  as  Father.  Only  in  proportion  as  men  partake 
of  the  divine  life,  by  appropriating  Christ’s  revealed 
truth,  can  they  succeed  in  worshipping  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Christ  used  the  words,  “the  time 
cometh,  and  is  twwf  because  the  true,  spiritual  wor- 
ship was  realized,  in  its  perfection,  in  himself ; and 
because  he  had  planted  seeds  in  the  hearts  of  his 
disciples,  from  which  it  was  to  develop  itself  in 

them,  and  through  them  in  all  mankind.  N. 

True  religion  is  not  external  worship  in  any  place 
or  any  form  ; it  is  the  approach  of  the  soul  to  God, 
spirit  to  spirit,  in  the  way  which  God  himself  has 
revealed  through  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  the  Life ; and  through  him  the  soul  of 
any  man,  whenever,  wherever  he  lives,  may  have  the 
knowledge  and  fellowship  of  the  Eternal  Spirit.  The 
true  Holy  Place  is  the  soul  itself.  Here,  as  in  all 
New  Testament  teachings,  the  essential  thing  is  the 
one  Person,  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
As  he  began  with  a reference  to  himself  as  one  that 
would  bestow  living  waters  to  every  thirsty  soul,  so 
he  ends  by  disclosing  himself  aB  the  only  true  salva- 
tion, the  restorer  of  the  guilty  soul  to  God.  W.  A. 

2ft , 26.  The  newness,  the  breadth,  the  sublim- 
ity, if  not  also  the  truth  of  his  teaching,  at  once 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  listener  the  thought  of 
that  Messiah  for  whom  Samaritan  and  Jew  alike 

were  looking.  H. Her  honest  wish  to  know  the 

truth  ; her  interest  in  the  standing  of  her  people  to 
God  and  the  law,  and  her  anxious  yearning  for  tho 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  revealed  a frame  of  mind 
fitted  to  receive  further  light.  The  first  great  reve- 
lation of  the  Saviour  was  to  humble  shepherds.  The 
first  direct  disclosure  of  himself  as  the  Messiah  was 
to  an  humble  Samaritan  woman ! G. Her  Scrip- 

tures— the  five  books  of  Moses — have  told  her  of  a 
prophet  whom  God  would  raise  up,  even  the  Mes- 
siah ; and  doubtingly,  yet  with  wistful  desire,  she 
suggests  that  if  she  but  knew  that  Jesus  was  indeed 
he,  she  would  trust  him.  And,  now  that  she  is  pre- 
pared for  the  explicit  announcement  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus,  he  makes  it,  drawing  her  full  faith 
upon  himself  and  sealing  her  as  his  disciple : / that 

speak  unto  thee  am  tie!  N.  C.  B. At  last  the 

woman  obtained  an  answer  to  one  of  her  first  ques- 
tions, “ Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob  ? ” 

The  answer  converted  her  soul.  J.  C.  R. The 

Samaritan  expectation  of  a Messiah,  if  in  some  re- 
spects weaker,  was  mingled  with  fewer  disturbing 
elements ; not  to  say  that  the  acceptance  of  a Jewish 
Messiah  upon  their  parts  could  arouse  no  worldly 
hopes  or  expectations  in  their  hearts.  To  them,  to 
this  woman,  and  afterward  to  her  fellow-countrymen, 
he  could  declare  himself  without  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  he  did  so.  T. 
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Jesus  knew  and  testified  to  his  Messi&hship  from 
the  beginning,  from  his  first  public  appearance  until 
his  last  declaration,  made  before  the  high-priests  in 
the  very  face  of  death ; although  he  did  not  always 
proclaim  it  with  equal  openness,  especially  when 
there  was  risk  of  popular  commotions  from  false 
aud  temporal  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  on  the  part 
of  the  people ; but  rather  gmdually  led  them,  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  prophetic  character  (by 
which,  indeed,  they  were  bound  to  believe  in  his 
words),  to  recognize  him  as  the  Messiah,  a prophet 
also,  but  in  the  highest  sense.  N. 

Perhaps  no  Christian  scholar  ever  attentively 
read  the  fourth  chapter  of  John,  without  being 
struck  with  the  numerous  internal  evidences  of 
truth  which  crowd  upon  the  mind  in  its  perusal. 
Within  so  small  a compass  it  is  impossible  to  find, 
in  other  writings,  so  many  sources  of  reflection,  and 
of  interest.  A volume  might  be  filled  with  the  illus- 
tration it  reflects  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 


upon  the  geography  of  their  coimtry.  All  that  can 
be  gathered  on  these  subjects  from  Josephus  seems 
but  as  a comment  to  illustrate  this  chapter.  The 
journey  of  our  Lord  from  Judea  into  Galilee ; the 
cause  of  it ; his  passage  through  the  territory  of 
Samaria ; his  approach  to  the  metropolis  of  that 
country ; its  name  ; his  arrival  at  the  Amoritc  field 
which  terminates  the  narrow  valley  of  Sichan  ; the 
ancient  custom  of  halting  at  a well ; the  female 
employment  of  drawing  water;  the  disciples  sent 
into  the  city  for  food,  by  which  its  situation  out 
of  the  town  is  so  obviously  implied ; the  question 
of  the  woman  referring  to  existing  prejudices 
which  separated  the  Jews  from  the  Samaritans; 
the  depth  of  the  well;  the  Oriental  allusion  con- 
tained in  the  expression,  “ living  watci'  ; ” the  his- 
tory of  the  well,  and  the  customs  thereby  illus- 
trated ; the  worship  upon  Mount  Gerizim : all 
these  occur  within  the  space  of  twenty  verses. 
E.  D.  Clarke . 


Section  23— Visits  the  Samaritans. 

Syehar,  or  Sheehem. 

John  iv.  27-42. 

27  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  the  woman : 

28  yet  no  man  said,  What  seekest  thou?  or,  Why  talkest  thou  with  her?  The  woman 

29  then  left  her  water-pot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  city,  and  saith  to  the  men,  Come, 
80  see  a man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I did : is  not  this  the  Christ  ? Then  they 

went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  unto  him. 

81,  82  In  the  mean  while  his  disciples  prayed  him,  saying,  Master,  eat.  But  he  said  unto 
88  them,  I have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of.  Therefore  said  the  di&ciplcs  one  to 
another,  Hath  any  man  brought  him  aught  to  eat? 

84  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 

85  his  work.  Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  then  cometh  harvest?  Behold, 
I say  unto  yon,  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  ; for  they  arc  white  already  to 

86  harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  nnto  life  eternal : 

87  that  both  he  that  soweth,  and  he  that  reapeth,  may  rejoice  together.  And  herein  is 

88  that  saying  true.  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth.  I sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon 
ye  bestowed  no  labour ; other  men  laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours. 

89  And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on  him  for  the  saying  of  the 
40  woman,  which  testified.  He  told  me  all  that  ever  1 did.  So  when  the  Samaritans  were 

come  unto  him,  they  besought  him  that  he  would  tarry  with  them : and  he  abode  there 
41,42  two  days.  And  many  more  believed,  because  of  his  own  word;  and  said  unto  the 
woman,  Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying:  for  we  have  heard  him  ourselves, 
and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
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The  height  from  which  Jesus  stooped,  the  moral  glory  of  his  nature,  the  exquisite  purity  and  serenity 
of  that  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  breathe,  render  it  all  the  more  astonishing  that 
he  should  submit  to  descend  so  low,  and  so  long  for  our  sakes  to  dwell  in  the  foul  region  of  this  world's 
ungodliness  and  evil.  He  came,  love  on  his  lips,  and  gifts  of  benignity  in  his  hands.  He  went  forth 
among  men  to  heal  and  comfort  and  bless.  Wherever  he  went,  beneficence  streamed  out  from  him  on 
every  side.  No  toil,  or  hardship,  or  weariness,  or  want,  could  damp  his  ardor,  or  interrupt  his  ministry 
of  love — the  self-forgetting,  self-devoted,  universal  benefactor.  And  for  all  this  the  only  return  he 
asked  was — love.  For  food,  healing,  life — for  pardon,  purity,  peace — for  countless  earthly  blessings,  and 
for  a blessing  transcending  them  far  as  heaven  transcends  earth — eternal  mercy  laid  at  every  guilty, 
dying  sinner’s  feet — for  all  this,  all  he  wanted,  or  asked,  or  cared  for,  was  only  that  men  would  love 
him,  open  their  hearts,  yield  up  their  affections  to  him,  their  divinest  friend.  C. 


27.  His  disciples.  Probably  the  two  pairs 

of  brothers  whom  he  had  called  among  the  earliest, 
and  with  them  the  friends  Philip  and  Bartholomew, 
had  left  him,  to  buy  in  the  neighboring  city  what 
was  necessary  for  their  wants.  F. The  wom- 

an. Rather,  with  a woman.  They  are  surprised 
that  he  should  break  through  the  conventional  re- 
straints imposed  by  rabbinical  authority,  and  be 
seen  speaking  to  one  of  the  other  sex  in  public.  L. 

No  man  said,  Why  talkest  thou  ? The 

expression  shows  the  deep  reverence  and  respect 
with  which  the  disciples  regarded  our  Loi*d  and 
all  his  actions,  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  min- 
istry. It  also  show3  that  they  sometimes  thought 
things  about  him  to  which  they  dared  not  give  ex- 
pression, and  saw  deeds  of  his  which  they  could  not 
understand,  but  at  which  they  were  content  silently 
to  wonder.  There  is  a lesson  for  us  in  their  con- 
duct. J.  C.  R. 

28.  In  the  forgetfulness  of  a great  joy,  she 

left  her  watei--pot,  as  apostles  before  had  left  their 
nets ; so  soon  has  she  learned  to  prefer  the  water 
which  Christ  gives  to  the  fountain  which  Jacob 
gave.  T. 29.  Is  this  the  Christ  ? The  num- 

ber of  questions  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  instruc- 
tive fact.  Their  value  is  well  illustrated  here.  Had 
the  woman  said,  “ This  is  the  Christ ! ” she  might 
have  excited  prejudice  and  dislike.  By  asking,  Is 
this  he  ? she  got  the  men  to  inquire  and  judge  for 

themselves.  J.  C.  R. Out  of  the  fulness  of  an 

overflowing  heart  she  cries : 44  Come  and  see  / See  a 
man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever  J did.'1  Thus 
we  see,  that  of  all  the  words  which  the  Saviour 
spoke  to  her,  his  call  to  repentance  had  entered  the 
deepest  into  her  heart ; in  the  one  word  that  he  had 
said  respecting  her  sinful  life  she  had  heard  everu- 
thing.  R.  B. 

32.  I have  meat  that  ye  know  not.  And 

of  what  does  he  speak  thus  ? Of  the  condescen- 
sion, pity,  patience,  wisdom  he  had  been  laying  out 
upon  one  soul — a very  humble  woman,  and  in  some 
respects  repulsive  too ! But  he  had  gained  her, 
and  through  her  was  going  to  gain  more,  and  lay 


perhaps  the  foundations  of  a great  work  in  the  coun- 
try of  Samaria ; and  this  filled  his  whole  soul,  and 
raised  him  above  the  sense  of  natural  hunger.  B. 

As  his  thirst  had  been  not  so  much  after  the 

water  of  Jacob’s  well  as  after  her  conversion  who 
had  come  to  draw  water  thence,  so  now  his  hunger 
is  not  for  the  food  which  they  have  prepared,  but 
for  those  whom  he  beholds  already  hastening  from 
the  neighboring  city,  that  they  may  hear  and  re- 
ceive his  word.  T. 

34,  35.  They  wondered  that  he  did  not  touch 
the  provisions  they  had  brought.  His  corporeal 
wants  are  forgotten  in  the  higher  thoughts  that  oc- 
cupy him ; the  work  of  his  life  is  before  him,  the 
planting  of  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  in  a human 
soul,  and  through  it  in  many  others,  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Samaritan 
woman  is  an  exponent  of  this  new  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Her  countrymen  are  approach- 
ing ; the  seed  is  already  germinating.  He  replies, 
therefore,  to  his  disciples,  M I have  meat  tv  eat  which 
ye  know  not  of.  (The  nourishment  of  the  body  is 
forgotten  in  that  of  the  Spirit.)  My  meat  is  to  do 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me , and  to  finish  his  work 
(to  sow  the  seed  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men).”  He  then  illustrates 
the  work  of  God,  which  he  had  just  begun  among 
the  Samaritans,  by  a similitude  from  the  face  of 
nature  before  them.  Glancing,  on  the  one  side,  at 
the  peasants  scattered  over  the  fertile  valley,  busily 
sowing  their  seed,  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  Samari- 
tans, thronging  from  the  town  in  answer  to  the 
woman’s  call,  he  says  to  the  disciples,  41  Are  ye  not 
wont  to  say,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  4 There  are 
yd  four  months , and  then  comcth  harvest  f ' So  it 
is,  indeed,  in  the  natural,  but  not  in  the  spiritual 
world.  The  seed  is  just  sown,  and  already  the  har- 
vest appears.  4 Lift  up  your  eyes  ' (pointing  to  the 
approaching  Samaritans),  4 and  see  how  the  folds  ai'e 

already  whitening  to  the  harvest.' " N. But 

Samaria  did  certainly  not  bound  nor  fill  up  the 
longing  gaze  of  the  heavenly  Sower ; the  field  upon 
which  he  called  his  disciples  to  look  with  eyes  of 
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Joy,  stretches  itself  far  away  even  to  the  end  of 
the  earth.  R.  B. 

36.  “ How  rich  the  reward  for  you,  my  disci- 
ples, who  will  be  the  reapers ! You  will  gather 
fruit,  not  like  the  harvest  of  earth,  but  fruit  unto 
life  eternal.  You  and  I,  the  Sower  and  the  reap- 
ers, may  well  rejoice  together  in  the  parts  assigned 
us  by  God.  Think  of  the  final  harvest  home,  when 
Heaven,  the  great  garner,  shall  have  the  last  sheaf 

carried  thither ! ” G. Receiveth  wages  and 

gathereth  fruit.  Here  is  a twofold  magni- 
fying of  the  spiritual  reaper’s  office ; he  has  his 
own  reward,  in  part  upon  earth,  and  in  full  fruition 
in  heaven ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  ministers 
salvation  to  others.  T. 

38.  Other  men  laboured.  The  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  John  the  Baptist  had  sown 
the  seed.  The  minds  of  men  were  prepared  to  ex- 
pect the  Messiah,  and  the  apostles  had  only  to  go 
forth  and  proclaim  that  Messiah  was  come.  J.  C.  R. 
In  the  divine  economy  there  is  a wise  arrange- 
ment of  succession ; everything  earlier  is  the  sow- 
ing out  of  a harvest  to  follow.  Every  man  is  a 
sower  with  reference  to  his  successor,  and  a reaper 

with  reference  to  his  predecessors.  Beng . The 

servants  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a body  reap  and  gather 
into  life  eternal  only  that  which  has  been  sown  by 
him.  Yet  among  themselves,  the  laborers  in  the 
Lord’s  harvest  are  joined  together  into  one  chain,  in 
which  the  last  link  feels  the  sustaining  power  of 

all  the  preceding  ones.  R.  B. It  seems  to  be 

God’s  law  never  to  suffer  any  man  to  do  all  a work. 
One  soweth,  and  another  rcapeth.  This  man  finishes 
what  that  man  began.  A.  W.  T. The  joy,  there- 
fore, of  the  great  harvest  festivity  will  be  the  common 
joy  of  all  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the  work  from 
the  first  operation  to  the  last . B. 

40.  While  orthodox  Jews  besought  him  that 
he  would  depart  from  among  them,  poor  heretical 
Samaritans  make  it  their  petition  that  he  would 
tarry  with  them  ; so  have  the  first  become. last,  and 
the  last  first.  Nor  did  they  make  this  petition  in 
vain.  . . . This,  as  he  has  intimated  already,  was  a 
sowing  time  and  a reaping  time  all  in  one — the 
two  drawn  into  marvellous  nearness  with  one  an- 
other. T. 

Abode  two  days.  Two  precious  days,  sure- 
ly, to  the  Redeemer  himself ! Unsought,  he  had 
come  to  his  own,  yet  his  own  received  him  not ; 
now  those  who  were  not  his  own  had  come  to  him, 
been  won  by  him,  and  invited  him  to  their  town 
that  others  might  share  with  them  in  the  benefit  of 
his  wonderful  ministry.  Here,  then,  would  he  sol- 
ace his  already  wounded  spirit,  and  have  in  this 
outfield  village  triumph  of  his  grace  a sublime  fore- 
taste of  the  inbringing  of  the  whole  Gentile  world 
Into  the  Church.  B. It  is  peculiarly  instructive 


that  the  first  extensive  success  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage was  manifested  among  those  who  witnessed 
no  miracle.  The  message  itself  seems  to  have  been 
to  this  people  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  They  heard 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  and  in  simple  faith  they  be- 
lieved. J.  A. 

42.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  phrase, 
“ Saviour  of  the  world,”  appears  in  the  gospels,  as 
only  once  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
occurs  first  on  the  lips  of  these  Samaritan  converts. 
Such  language,  with  the  mighty  truth  which  was 
bound  up  with  it,  was  still  a long  way  off  from 
Jewish  thought,  had  not  as  yet  risen  above  the 
horizon  in  the  minds  of  apostles  themselves ; for 
these,  eveu  after  the  resurrection  itself,  demanded, 
“ Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom 
to  Israel  ? ” And  the  first  half  of  the  book  of 
Acts  gives  evidence  how  slowly  it  broke  upon  their 
minds  that  theirs  was  a commission  as  wide  as  the 
world,  that  their  risen  Lord  was  not  King  of  Israel 
only,  but  “ Saviour  of  the  world  ” as  well.  T. 

The  Samaritans. 

They  derived  their  name  from  the  region  of 
which  Samaria  had  been  the  metropolis.  Originally 
they  were  foreigners  from  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
settled  here  by  the  King  of  Assyria,  after  he  had 
sent  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  in  order  to  keep 
the  country  from  utter  desolation.  They  were  of 
course  idolaters ; but  finding  that  the  beasts  of 
prey  increased  rapidly  in  a country  now  so  depopu- 
lated, they  ascribed  this  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
of  the  country  for  neglected  rites ; and  they  peti- 
tioned the  imperial  court  to  send  them  an  Israclithh 
priest,  who  might  teach  them  how  to  worship  these 
gods,  so  as  to  avert  their  anger.  Having  obtained 
what  they  sought,  they  combined  the  worship  of  their 
native  idols  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  idola- 
trous taint  eventually  disappeared  ; and  the  Samari- 
tans became  good  Jews,  professing,  in  those  latter 
times  in  which  our  Lord  appeared,  a more  primitive 
and  better  form  of  Judaism  than  generally  prevailed 
among  the  Jews  themselves.  For  they  retained  the 
Judaism  which  they  had  been  taught  in  a compara- 
tively early  age,  and  adhered  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness to  the  simple  sense  of  the  law  of  Moses ; and 
the  dislike  and  contempt  of  the  Jews  toward  them 
was  enhanced  by  their  disregard  for  the  learned 
rubbish  which  in  the  Jewish  view  constituted  the 
perfection  of  the  law.  They  had  largely  intermar- 
ried with  the  Jews.  At  first  with  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  ten  tribes  that  remained  in  the  land 
of  Israel ; then  with  the  like  remnant  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  ; and  later  with  the  captives  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon.  This,  in  process  of  time, 
threw  a strong  infusion  of  Jewish  blood  into  the  Sa- 
maritan body ; and  in  the  admixture,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  predominated  over  the 
foreign  clement.  Such  intermarriages  had,  however, 
long  since  ceased,  and  nothing  could  be  more  abhor- 
rent either  to  Jew  or  Samaritan,  for  the  latter,  re- 
pelled at  every  point  by  the  Jews,  learned  to  repay 
their  dislike  in  full  measure.  K. 

Such  were  the  Samaritans  of  our  Lord’s  day : a 
people  distinct  from  the  Jews,  though  lying  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  Jews ; a people  preserving  their 
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identity,  though  seven  centuries  had  rolled  away 
nines  they  had  been  brought  from  Assyria  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  though  they  had  abandoned  their  poly- 
theism for  a sort  of  ultra  Mosaicism ; a people 
who — though  their  limits  had  been  gradually  con- 
tracted, and  the  rallying  place  of  their  religion  on 
Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  140  years  before 
bv  John  Hyrcanus,  and  though  Samaria  (the  city) 
had  been  again  and  again  destroyed,  and  though 
their  territory  had  been  the  battle-field  of  Syria 
and  Egypt — still  preserved  nationality,  still  wor- 
shipped from  Shechem  and  their  other  impoverished 
settlements  toward  their  sacred  hill ; still  retained 
their  separation,  and  could  not  coalesce  with  the 
Jews.  Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  the 
whole  of  the  country  called  in  our  Lord’s  time  Sa- 
maria was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cuthean  Samari- 
tans, or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.  They  possessed 
only  a few  towns  and  villages  of  this  large  area, 
and  these  lay  almost  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
district.  Shechem,  or  Sychar  (as  it  was  contemptu- 
ously designated),  was  their  chief  settlement,  even 
before  Alexander  the  Great  destroyed  Samaria,  prob- 
ably because  it  lay  almost  close  to  Mount  Gerizim.  S. 

After  the  lapse  of  2,500  years  from  their  origin, 
the  Samaritans,  who  have  been  scattered  over  the 
civilized  world  through  a great  part  of  their  history, 
now  exist  nowhere  on  earth,  except  at  the  seat  of 
their  ancient  worship.  Turning  to  Mount  Gerizim 
44  as  the  only  sacred  spot  in  the  universe,  theirs  is 
the  strongest  example  of  local  worship  now  exist- 
ing in  the  world,  in  the  very  face  of  the  declara- 
tion there  uttered,  that  all  local  worship  should 
cease.”  Although  now  reduced  to  a pitiful  remnant, 
numbering  only  135  persons,  the  community  is  as 
sternly  uncompromising  as  ever  in  its  Samaritan 
prejudices  and  practices.  The  last  fragment  is  as 

hard  as  the  original  rock.  N.  C.  B. Though  the 

daily  sacrifice  and  the  paschal  lamb  have  ceased  to 


| be  offered  by  the  Jews  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Samaritans,  or  Cuthitcs,  as  the  Jews  call  them, 
have  maintained  to  the  present  day  their  annual 
Passover  and  its  sacrifice.  Every  year  the  little 
community  gathers  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  with 
imperfect  and  mutilated  rites,  throe  or  four  lambs 
are  slain  and  eaten : the  last  remaining  vestige  of 
Mosaic  sacrifice.  H.  B.  T. 

In  the  afternoon  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  Geri- 
zim, eager  to  look  on  the  site  of  the  old  Samaritan 
temple.  We  wound  our  way  up  a rich  valley,  gor- 
geous with  a splendidly  varied  foliage,  and  musical 
with  the  voice  of  bright  streams  and  with  the  songs 
of  innumerable  birds.  Patches  of  corn-fields  suc- 
ceeded as  the  road  grew  steeper ; and  in  less  then 
an  hour  we  were  on  the  broad  plateau  on  the  sum- 
mit. The  foundations  of  the  old  schismatic  struct- 
ure can  still  be  so  distinctly  traced  as  to  give  us  the 
ground-plan  of  the  whole  building.  Parts  of  the 
walls  arc  a good  many  feet  above  the  surface.  We 
were  shown  the  place  where  the  lambs  are  slain  on 
the  great  day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  oven  of 
stone  in  which  their  carcasses  are  roasted  whole : 
the  calcined  bones  and  ashes  of  last  year’s  sacrifice 
lay  in  a little  heap  before  us.  A conspicuous  ob- 
ject the  Samaritan  temple  must  have  been  when  it 
shone  from  the  lofty  summit  of  this  mountain. 
The  view  from  this  summit  was  glorious.  We 
could  see  across  the  Jordan  to  the  mountain- walls  of 
Gilead  in  the  far  east ; we  could  look  down  into 
many  a valley,  and  upon  many  a village  embosomed 
in  its  gardens  of  olive ; we  could  sec  shepherds 
tending  their  flocks  as  they  may  have  done  in  Ja- 
cob’s days ; and  now  and  then  far-off  Ilcrmon  would 
look  through  his  veil  of  clouds  and  show  us  his 
sparkling  diadem  of  snow,  flow  soon  will  this 
Samaritan  church,  on  whose  fading  glories  we  were 
now  treading,  be  a mere  thing  of  history?  A. 
Thomson, 


Section  24.— Heals  a Jewish  Nobleman’s  Son. 

Cana. 

Matthew  iv.  12.  Mark  i.  14.  John  iv.  43-54. 

J.  43  Now  after  two  days  Jesu9  departed  thence.  And  when  he  had  heard  that  John  was 
ca9t  into  prison,  he  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

44,45  For  Jesu9  himself  testified,  that  a prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  Then 
when  he  was  come  into  Galilee,  the  Galileans  received  him,  having  seen  all  the  things 

46  that  he  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  least : for  they  also  went  unto  the  feast.  So  Jesus  came 
again  into  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  he  made  the  water  wine. 

47  And  there  was  a certain  nobleman,  whose  son  was  sick  at  Capernaum.  When  he 
heard  that  Jesus  was  come  out  of  Judea  into  Galilee,  he  went  unto  him,  and  besought 
him  that  he  would  come  down  and  heal  his  son : for  lie  wa9  at  the  point  of  death. 

48,  49  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.  The 

60  nobleman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Go 
thy  way ; thy  son  liveth.  And  the  man  believed  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken  unto 
him,  and  he  went  his  way. 

61  And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  his  servants  met  him,  and  told  him , saying,  Thy  son 
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52  liveth.  Then  inquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  And  they  said 

53  unto  him,  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him.  So  the  father  knew  that  it 
was  at  the  same  hour,  in  the  which  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thy  son  liveth;  and  himself 
believed,  and  his  whole  house. 

54  This  is  again  the  second  miracle  that  Jesus  did,  when  he  was  come  out  of  Judea  into 
Galilee. 


The  answers  of  Jesus  apply  much  less  to  the  questions  asked  and  petitions  addressed  to  him,  than  to 
the  frame  of  mind,  the  disposition  of  heart,  in  the  querist  or  suppliant.  Hence  on  occasions  which  bear 
much  resemblance  in  externals,  the  answers  are  often  different.  There  were  miracle-seekers  who  wished 
to  make  this  heavenly  power  subservient  to  low  desires  or  mere  idle  curiosity.  Against  such  Jesus  was 
always  stem,  often  repelling  their  solicitations  unheard.  There  were  also  those  who  were  drawn  to  the 
Redeemer  by  craving  inward  wants  which  he  alone  could  satisfy.  These  he  loved  best,  and  met  with 
divine  tenderness  and  affection.  There  was  yet  another  class,  who  at  first  were  drawn  to  him  by  their 
instant  external  needs ; and  who  afterward,  when  they  had  obtained  relief,  joined  him  with  feelings  of 
love.  The  nobleman  belonged  to  this  class.  He  is  not  disinclined  to  believe ; but  it  is  necessity  alone, 
and  not  an  inward  impulse,  which  brings  him  to  Christ.  K. 

The  Lord  spoke  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  to  awake  in  them  some  infant  sense  of  what 
constituted  all  his  life — the  presence  of  God ; just  as  the  fingers  of  the  light  go  searching  in  the  dark 
mould  for  the  sleeping  seeds,  to  touch  and  awake  them.  The  order  of  creation,  the  goings  on  of  life, 
were  ceaselessly  flowing  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Father : why  should  they  seek  signs  and  wonders  dif- 
fering from  common  things  only  in  being  uncommon  ? Uncommonness  is  not  excellence,  even  as  common- 
ness is  not  inferiority.  The  sign,  the  wonder  is,  in  fact,  the  lower  thing,  granted  only  because  of  men’s 
hardness  of  heart  and  slowness  to  believe — in  itself  of  inferior  nature  to  God’s  chosen  way.  Yet,  if 
signs  and  wonders  could  help  them,  have  them  they  should,  for  neither  were  they  at  variance  with  the 
holy  laws  of  life  and  faithfulness : they  were  but  less  usual  utterances  of  the  same.  McD. 


43.  Came  into  Galilee*  He  was  for  a time 
unattended  by  the  small  band  of  disciples  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  Passover.  They  had  re- 
mained with  him,  in  Judea,  and  had  returned  with 
him,  through  Sychar,  to  Galilee ; but,  after  so  long 
an  absence  from  home,  he  had  let  them  go  back  to 
the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  their  occupations,  till  he 
should  once  more  call  them  finally  to  his  service. 
He  retired  to  the  north  before  the  rising  signs  of 
opposition  from  the  Pharisees,  who  had  at  last  found 
means  to  get  John  imprisoned,  by  their  intrigues 
with  Anti  pas,  and  might  at  any  moment  have  ef- 
fected his  own  arrest.  An  interval  of  some  months 
now  elapsed,  perhaps  in  stillness  and  privacy,  the 
time  not  having  yet  come,  for  some  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  for  his  final  and  permanent  entrance  on  his 
public  work.  G. 

The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God*  The 

good  news  of  Messiah’s  advent  and  the  erection  of 
his  kingdom,  for  the  very  purpose  of  saving  his 
people  from  their  sins.  This  form  of  statement 
showed  that  the  salvation  now  proclaimed  was  not 
a new  and  independent  method  of  escape  from  sin 
and  punishment,  but  one  which  had  been  long  pre- 
dicted under  the  old  economy.  J.  A.  A. Under- 

lying the  whole  history  of  Israel,  and  all  the  forms 


of  the  Jewish  state  and  religion,  was  the  idea  of  a 
living  present  God  who  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  all 
true  worshippers, 11  as  a monarch  living  among  liis 
subjects ; ” the  temple  was  his  visible  house,  a rep- 
resentative of  his  sacred  majesty,  and  its  sacrifices 
showed  how  he  was  to  be  approached  for  the  for- 
giveness of  sin ; but  his  true  abode  was  in  hearts 
delivered  from  sin,  that  honored  and  obeyed  him  as 
the  Redeemer — God.  With  this  spiritual  conception 
of  the  kingdom,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Jesus 
“ preached  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
Coming  at  a time  when  the  Jews  were  deprived  of 
every  symbol  of  their  nationality  save  their  temple 
and  its  worship,  they  were  yearning  for  a deliverer ; 
to  the  nominal  people  of  God  thus  subjugated  by 
military  rule,  yet  clinging  to  the  ancient  promise  of 
a Messiah  who  should  restore  the  glory  of  the  the- 
ocracy, he  said,  “ I bring  to  you  the  good  news  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ; in  me  Jehovah  once  more 
come6  to  you  as  a deliverer ; the  time  predicted  by 
Daniel  is  fulfilled ; the  new  covenant  promised  by 
Jeremiah  is  brought  to  you  in  my  gospel ; repent  of 
the  sins  that  have  humiliated  and  wcllnigh  destroyed 
you;  renounce  your  vain  hopes  of  deliverance,  and 
trust  in  me  as  your  Saviour.”  But  the  body  of  the 
nation  looked  only  for  the  restoration  and  perfection 
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of  the  Davidic  theocracy  in  perpetuity.  Because  of 
this  popular  expectation,  which  could  easily  have 
been  kindled  into  the  fever  of  a revolution,  Jesus 
refrained  from  announcing  himself  as  the  Messiah, 
until  by  his  teaching  and  works  he  had  gained  a 
footing  for  that  spiritual  commonwealth  which  in 

reality  he  had  come  to  establish.  J.  P.  T. The 

very  nature  of  a spiritual  kingdom  like  his,  founded 
on  the  free  convictions  of  men,  not  on  assertion  or 
authority,  demanded  this  reticence.  The  heart  of 
man,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  his  empire,  could 
be  won  only  by  the  spiritual  attractions  of  his  life 
and  words.  G. 

4ft  • The  Galilean a,  or  Jews  of  the  north.  Their 
patriotism  in  national  emergencies ; their  enthusias- 
tic loyalty  to  their  country’s  interests ; their  general 
adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses  in  preference  to  tra- 
dition ; their  interest  in  the  temple  and  its  solemn 
feasts ; their  deep-seated  and  inspiring  hope,  which 
looked  44  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  ” — these  things 
show  that  the  Jews  of  the  north,  at  least  equally 
with  those  who  dwelt  beneath  the  very  shadow  of 
the  temple,  maintained  within  themselves  some  of 
the  noblest  traits  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But  far- 
ther, we  find  the  Galileans  to  have  been  a moral, 
intelligent,  industrious,  and  enterprising  people — 
44  healthy  as  their  own  climate  and  cheerful  as  their 
own  sky” — a people  familiar  with  their  own  law 
and  history,  and  not  wanting  in  the  finest  poetical 
spirit ; with  the  disposition  and  ability  to  appreciate 
in  the  main  the  teachings  of  Christ ; a people  among 
whom  were  found  most  devoted  men ; among  whom 
also  devotion  to  the  national  idea  reached  its  highest 
development,  till  at  last  they  rose,  a solid  wall  of 
patriot  hearts,  to  be  crushed  by  the  all-conquering 
power  of  Rome.  Both  country  and  people,  one  may 
say  with  truth,  fitly  chosen  of  God  as  the  training- 
place  of  those  men  who  were  to  move  the  world ; the 
proper  soil  in  which  first  to  plant  that  truth  which 
was  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  spoken  by  eloquent  lips 
in  Cesarea,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Rome.  S.  M. 

40,  47*  It  had  become  known  in  Capernaum 
that  he  was  once  more  in  Cana,  after  his  nine  or 
ten  months’  absence  from  Galilee.  His  miraculous 
power  over  sickness  and  physical  evil,  as  shown  in 
Jerusalem,  had  become  a subject  of  universal  report. 
Among  others,  a high  officer  of  the  court  of  Herod 
Anti  pas,  whose  mansion  was  in  Capernaum,  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  Teacher.  . . . It  marks  the 
minute  exactness  of  the  narration  that  Jesus  is  asked 
to  44  come  down  ” from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  the  one 
place  being  1,350  feet  lower  than  the  other.  G. 

48*  Only  u signs  and  wonders  ” would  compel  to 
a belief ; unlike  those  Samaritans  whom  the  Lord 
had  just  left,  who,  without  a miracle,  had  in  great 

numbers  44  believed  because  of  his  word.”  T. 

Apparently  repelling  him  for  the  moment,  Jesus  was. 


in  fact,  opening  his  eyes  to  the  far  greater  blessings 
he  might  freely  obtain.  With  royal  bounty  Le  wished 
to  give  the  greater  while  he  gave  the  less.  G. 

50.  Go  thy  way ; thy  son  liveth.  The  man, 
noble-man  certainly  in  this,  obeyed,  and  found  his 

obedience  justify  his  faith.  McD. With  one 

word  doth  Christ  heal  two  patients,  the  son  and  the 

father.  Bp.  H. A double  sign  and  wonder  has 

been  done  in  Israel.  A child  has  been  cured  of  a 
fever  in  Capernaum  by  one  standing  miles  away  at 
Cana,  and  a father  has  been  cured  of  his  unbelief — 
the  same  kind  of  power  that  banished  the  disease 
from  the  body  of  the  one  banishing  distrust  from 
the  heart  of  the  other.  Nor  is  this  all ; be  returns 
to  Capernaum  to  tell  all  the  wonders  of  the  cure ; 
tells  them  to  the  healed  child,  who  also  believes — 
and  strange  would  be  the  meeting  afterward  be- 
tween that  child  and  Jesus — he  tells  them  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  and  each  in  turn  be- 
lieves. He  himself  believed,  and  with  him  all  his 
house — the  first  whole  household  brought  into  the 
Christian  fold.  H. 

48  ftO.  There  is  something  to  be  learned  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Lord’s  dcaliug  with  this  man  and 
with  the  centurion.  Here  being  entreated  to  come, 
he  does  not,  but  sends  his  healing  word.  There, 
being  asked  to  speak  that  word  of  healing,  he  rather 
proposes  himself  to  come ; for  here  a narrow  faith 
is  enlarged,  there  a strong  faith  is  crowned  and  re- 
warded. That  centurion  is  an  example  of  a strong 
faith,  this  nobleman  of  a weak  faith ; that  centurion 
counts  that,  if  Jesus  will  but  speak  the  word,  his 
servant  will  be  healed,  while  this  nobleman  is  so 
earnest  that  the  Lord  should  come  dowm,  because  in 
heart  he  limits  his  power,  and  counts  that  nothing 
but  his  actual  presence  will  avail  to  heal  his  sick. 

T. Both  plead  for  others,  the  one  for  his  child, 

the  other  for  his  servant,  and  the  pleading  of  both 
is  signally  successful,  the  compliance  prompt  and 
generous.  Such  honor  doth  Jesus  put  on  all  kindly 
intercession  with  him  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom  we 
arc  bound  by  ties  of  relationship  and  affection.  H. 

ft2*  Then  inquired  he  the  hour.  \f  we 
compare  our  hours  of  need  and  of  help  with  each 
other,  and  give  heed  to  all  God’s  ways  and  dealings 
at  this  or  that  time,  we  should  learn  to  know  the 
Lord  better,  and  strengthen  ourselves  in  faith.  If 
we  only  took  more  note  of  everything,  we  should  then 
daily  and  hourly  trace  the  forethought,  the  fidelity, 
and  the  overruling  government  of  God.  Bogatzhj. 

53,  Once  more  glance  over  the  blessed  progress 
of  the  nobleman.  He  heard — he  went  and  prayed 
— he  came  with  the  desire  to  are,  but  he  believed  the 
word  before  he  saw,  and  went  his  way;  he  knew 
what  he  had  believed — he  became  a believer , and 
now  again  he  believed  without  seeing— he  believed 
with  his  whole  house.  It.  B. 
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Section  25  — Preaches  at  Nazareth,  and  is  rejected. 

Lina  iv.  14-80. 

14  And  Jesas  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee : and  there  went  oat  a 

15  fame  of  him  through  all  the  region  round  about.  And  he  taught  in  their  synagogues, 
being  glorified  of  all. 

16  And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up.  And,  as  his  custom  was, 

17  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there 
was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the 
book,  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written, 

18  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  becauso  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  poor ; he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 

19  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to 

20  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  And  he  closed  the  book,  and  he  gave  it  again 
to  the  minister,  and  sat  down.  And  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  wero  in  the  synagogue 
were  fastened  on  him. 

21,  22  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is  the  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  And 
all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his 

23  mouth.  And  they  said,  Is  not  this  Joseph’s  son?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  will 
surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb,  Physician,  heal  thyself : whatsoever  we  have  heard 

24  done  in  Capernaum,  do  also  here  in  thy  country.  And  he  said,  Verily  I say  unto  you, 

25  No  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country.  But  I tell  you  of  a truth,  many  widows 
were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias,  when  the  heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and  six 

26  months,  when  great  famine  was  throughout  all  the  land ; but  unto  none  of  them  was 

27  Elias  sent,  save  unto  Sarepta,  a city  of  Sidon,  unto  a woman  that  was  a widow.  And 
many  lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Eliseus  the  prophet ; and  none  of  them  was 
cleansed,  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

28  And  all  they  in  the  synagogue,  when  they  heard  these  things,  were  filled  with  wrath, 

29  and  rose  up,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow  of  the  hill, 

80  (whereon  their  city  was  built,)  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong.  But  he,  pass- 
ing through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his  way. 


Christ  knew  and  confessed  himself  to  be  th<5  promised  Messiah  of  whom  Moses  wrote  and  the  proph- 
ets; he  claimed  all  the  prerogatives  and  exercised  all  the  functions  of  the  Messiah;  he  read  himself  on 
every  page  of  the  book  of  God.  And  the  wonderful  harmony  between  the  Christ  of  prophecy  and  the 
Christ  of  history  has  at  all  times  justly  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  divine  charac- 
ter and  mission.  It  is  impossible  to  resolve  this  harmony  into  accident  or  to  trace  it  to  human  divination. 
It  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  divine  mind  to  foreknow  the  future  and  to  reach  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. P.  S. 

The  text  and  introductory  sentence  of  the  first  synagogue  sermon  of  our  Saviour  alone  remain ; but 
how  much  do  they  reveal  to  us  of  the  nature,  the  needfulness,  the  preciousness  of  those  spiritual  offices 
which  our  divine  Redeemer  came  on  earth  to  execute,  and  which  he  still  stands  waiting  to  discharge 
toward  our  sinful  humanity!  It  was  to  a company  of  a few  hundreds  at  the  most  that  the  words  of  Jesus 
were  spoken  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  ; but  that  audience  has  multiplied  to  take  in  the  whole  family 
of  mankind.  To  the  men  of  every  land  in  every  age  Jesus  has  been  thus  proclaiming  what  the  great  ends 
are  of  his  mission  to  this  earth.  To  open  blinded  eyes  ; to  heal  bruised  and  bleeding  and  broken  hearts; 
to  unlock  the  doors,  and  unloose  the  fetters  of  the  imprisoned  and  the  bound ; to  annoimce  to  the  poor, 
the  meek,  the  humble,  that  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; and  to  proclaim  to  all  that  this  is  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  the  long  year  that  takes  in  all  the  centuries  down  to  his  second  coming,  the  year  in  every  day 
and  hour  and  moment  of  which  our  heavenly  Father  waits  to  forgive,  receive,  accept  all  contrite  ones  who 
come  to  him.  Such,  our  Saviour  tells  us,  is  that  great  work  of  grace  and  power  for  whose  accomplishment 
he  has  been  anointed  of  the  Father  and  replenished  by  the  Spirit.  H. 
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It  is  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  the  chrono- 
logical place  of  so  interesting  an  incident  as  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  and  his  rejection,  at  Nazareth. 
G.  P.  F. 

15,  16*  The  synagogues,  introduced  into  Israel 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity  as  places  of  prayer, 
were  seminaries  of  religious  knowledge,  and  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  were  not  only  found  in  Jerusalem, 
to  the  number  of  more  than  four  hundred,  but  also 

in  small  cities.  Van  0. The  synagogue  was 

simply  a rectangular  hall,  with  a pillared  portico  of 
Grecian  architecture,  of  which  the  further  extremity 
(where  the  “ sanctuary  ” was  placed)  usually  pointed 
toward  Jerusalem.  On  entering  there  were  seats  on 
one  side  for  the  men ; on  the  other,  behind  a lattice, 
were  seated  the  women,  shrouded  in  their  long  veils. 
At  one  end  was  the  ark  of  painted  wood,  which  con- 
tained the  sacred  scriptures ; and  at  one  side  was 
the  elevated  seat  for  the  reader  or  preacher.  In  the 
chief  seats  were  the  ten  or  more  “ men  of  leisure,” 
or  leading  elders ; and  preeminent  among  these  the 
chief  of  the  synagogue.  After  the  prayers  two  les- 
sons were  always  read,  oue  from  the  law,  and  one 
from  the  prophets.  F. 

The  Jewish  doctors,  to  show  their  reverence  for 
the  Scriptures,  always  stood  when  they  read  them, 
but  when  they  taught  the  people  they  sat  down. 
Thus  we  find  our  Lord  sitting  down  in  the  synagogue 
to  preach,  after  ho  had  read  the  passage  in  the 
prophet  which  he  made  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 
The  custom  of  preaching  from  a text  of  Scripture 
seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  the  authority 
of  this  example.  M. 1 attended  the  Jewish  wor- 

ship at  Jerusalem,  and  was  struck  with  the  accord- 
ance of  the  ceremonies  with  those  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  sacred  roll  was  brought  from 
the  chest  or  closet  where  it  was  kept ; it  was  handed 
by  an  attendant  to  the  reader ; a portion  of  it  was 
rehearsed ; the  congregation  rose  and  stood  while  it 
was  read,  whereas  the  speaker,  and  all  others  pres- 
ent, sat  during  the  delivery  of  the  address  which 
formed  a part  of  the  service.  H.  B.  IL 

18-21).  He  selects  a passage  announcing  the 
sublime  object  of  his  whole  mission,  its  divine  char- 
acter, and  his  special  endowments  for  it ; expressed 
in  the  first  person,  and  so  singularly  adapted  to  the 
first  opening  of  the  mouth  in  his  prophetic  capacity, 
that  it  seems  as  if  made  expressly  for  this  occasion. 
It  is  from  the  well-known  section  of  Isaiah’s  prophe- 
cies whose  burden  is  that  mysterious  “ servant  of 
the  Lord,”  despised  of  man,  abhorred  of  the  nation, 
but  before  whom  kings  on  seeing  him  arc  to  arise, 
and  princes  to  worship ; in  visage  more  marred  than 
any  man  and  his  form  than  the  sons  of  men,  yet 
sprinkling  many  nations;  laboring  seemingly  in 
vain,  and  spending  his  strength  for  naught  and  in 
vain,  yet  Jehovah’s  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of 


Jacob  and  be  his  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

B. It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  third  great 

division  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  that  which  comprises 
the  prophecies  of  the  person,  office,  sufferings,  tri- 
umph, and  church  of  the  Messiah  (chaps.  49  to  66), 
and  thus  by  implication  announces  the  fulfilment  of 
all  that  went  before,  in  him  who  then  addressed 
them.  A. It  was  a Scripture  universally  under- 

stood to  be  descriptive  of  the  coming  Messiah,  his 
office,  and  his  work.  Jesus  gives  no  reason  for  ap- 
propriating and  applying  it  to  himself;  he  offers 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  argument  or  evidence  in 
favor  of  his  being  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Anointed 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  contents  himself  with  the 
simple  authoritative  assertion  of  the  fact  We  have 
indeed  but  the  first  sentence  given  that  he  spoke  on 
I this  occasion.  What  followed,  however,  we  may 
well  believe  to  have  been  an  exposition  of  the  pas- 
sage read,  os  containing  an  account  of  the  true  char- 
acter, ends,  and  objects  of  his  mission  as  the  Christ 
of  God.  H. 

Our  Lord  most  completely  verified  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  both  in  their  literal  and  spiritual  mean- 
ing. lie  preached  the  gospel  to  the  poor  in  fortune, 
the  poor  in  spirit,  and  the  poor  in  religious  knowl- 
edge. He  healed  the  broken-hearted  ; he  raised  and 
comforted  those  that  were  oppressed  with  calamity, 
disease,  and  sin.  He  gave  sight  to  the  blind ; to 
those  that  sat  in  darkness  he  disclosed  at  once  the 
cheerful  light  of  day,  and  the  more  glorious  light  of 
divine  truth.  To  the  captives,  to  them  that  were 
bruised,  he  preached  deliverance:  he  preached  a 
doctrine  which  not  only  released  from  spiritual  bond- 
age those  that  had  been  led  captive  by  their  sins, 
but  diffused  throughout  the  earth  such  a spirit  of 
mercy  and  humanity,  that  the  heavy  chains  of  per- 
sonal slavery  were  gradually  broken  in  most  parts 
of  the  Christian  world  ; and  they,  that  had  been  for 
so  many  ages  bruised  by  the  cruel  hand  of  pagan 

masters,  were  at  length  set  free.  P. The  earliest 

chapters  of  the  gospels  show  with  what  majestio 
fulness  and  dignity  the  Saviour  rose  to  the  height 
of  this  great  commission.  Jesus  from  the  beginning 
stood  a king  over  the  souls  of  men,  dispensing  prom- 
ises, scattering  heavenly  gifts,  calming  fears,  satis- 
fying the  cravings  of  the  heart,  raising  an  invisible 
I and  deathless  kingdom  in  the  human  spirit,  and 
I bearing  himself  as,  at  once.  God  and  man.  G. 

| 22.  Joseph’s  son  ? This  was  no  learned 

| rabbi  from  the  schools  of  Gamaliel  or  Shammai,  and 
i yet  he  spoke  with  an  authority  which  not  even  the 
great  scribes  assumed!  Even  a II  ill  el,  when  his 
| doctrines  failed  to  persuade,  could  only  secure  con- 
j viction  by  appealing  to  the  previous  authority  of  a 
! Shcmaia  or  an  Abtalion.  But  this  teacher  appealed 
to  no  one — this  teacher  who  had  but  been  their  vtt- 
! lage  carpenter ! F. 
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23.  Do  also  here*  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  Christ  acted  forbade  him  to  accept  a 
challenge  of  this  sort,  lie  could  do  nothing  for 
those  who  insisted  on  seeing  in  order  to  believe. 
Slaves  to  the  outward  seeming,  and  destitute  of  a 
spiritual  sense,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
nothing  he  might  do ; and  he  refused  them  with  a 
rebuke  that  pointed  to  the  ground  of  their  offence 
and  unbelief.  N. 24*  No  prophet  is  ac- 

cepted. Ilis  meaning  is,  Though  I should  work 
miracles  among  you,  yet  would  you  not  believe  me : 
for,  so  long  as  ye  will  judge  of  things  by  outw-ard 
considerations,  no  conviction  can  be  strong  enough 

to  conquer  your  unreasonable  prejudices.  S.  C. 

25  - 27.  Many  widows  ....  many  lepers 
....  were  in  Israel.  These  instances  are 
quoted  by  our  Lord,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  who 
are  nearest  to  the  means  of  grace  are  often  least  in- 
clined to  profit  by  them ; on  which  account  they  are 
justly  granted  to  others  of  a more  humble  and  teach- 
able disposition.  The  application  to  the  people  of 
Nazareth  was  so  undeniable,  that  they  were  prepared 
to  destroy  him  whom,  just  before,  they  had  regarded 
with  admiration.  Mann. 

28.  What  then  ? Were  they  in  his  estimation 
(and  he  but  “ the  carpenter ! ”)  no  better  than  Gen- 
tiles and  lepers  ? This  was  the  climax  of  all  that 
was  intolerable  to  them,  os  coming  from  a fellow- 

townsman.  F. This  avowed  preference  of  other 

places  before  the  dwelling  of  his  youth  ; this  refusal 
to  grant  to  Nazareth  any  share  in  the  fame  of  his 
extraordinary  works ; and  the  reproof  so  obviously 
concealed  in  his  words  and  conduct,  mingled  with 
other  fanatical  motives,  wrought  the  whole  assembly 
to  a pitch  of  frenzy.  II.  M. 

29*  The  hill  whereon  their  city  was 
built.  The  village  of  Nazareth  is  situated  in  a 
little  upland  vale  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  two 
miles  from  Esdraclon,  and  six  west  of  Tabor.  The 
vale  is  about  a mile  long,  by  a quarter  broad,  with 
Irregular  branches  shooting  out  from  it  into  wild 
glens.  A girdle  of  rounded  hill-tops  encircles  the 
vale.  The  hill  on  the  north  side  overtops  all  the 
others.  It  has  a steep  declivity,  and  its  lower  slopes 
are  seamed  with  three  or  four  ravines,  divided  by 
precipitous  ridges  of  naked  rock.  In  these  ravines, 
and  on  the  shelving  banks  which  run  down  from 
them  into  the  vale,  stand  the  houses  of  Nazareth. 
This  is  the  “hill  on  which  the  city  was  built and 
there  is  more  than  one  cliff  along  its  side  which 
would  have  suited  the  purposes  of  the  fanatical 


population,  in  attempting  to  take  the  Saviour’s  life^ 
J.  L.  P.  (See  Section  12.)— Nazareth  and  Beth- 
lehem have  a similar  population  to-day.  Each  has 
about  3,000  inhabitants,  each  is  largely  Christian, 
and  without  Jews.  J.  G.  B. 

30.  It  is  not  meant  that  they  were  struck  with 
blindness,  that  he  became  invisible,  or  that  there 
was  an  external  miracle.  This  is  the  very  thing 
which  the  evangelist  means  to  deny  by  passing 
through  the  midst.  T. Apart  from  anything  su- 

pernatural, there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus  a spell  of  majesty  which  even  his  most 
ruthless  and  hardened  enemies  acknowledged,  and 
before  which  they  involuntarily  bowed.  It  was  to 
this  that  he  owed  his  escape  when  the  maddened 
Jews  in  the  temple  took  up  stones  to  stone  him; 
it  was  this  that  made  the  bold  and  bigoted  offi- 
cers of  the  Sanhedrim  unable  to  arrest  him  as  he 
taught  in  public  during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles 
at  Jerusalem  ; it  was  this  that  made  the  armed 
band  of  his  enemies,  at  his  mere  look,  fall  be- 
fore him  to  the  ground  in  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane.  Suddenly,  quietly  he  asserted  his  freedom, 
waived  aside  his  captors,  and  overawing  them  by 
his  simple  glance,  passed  through  their  midst  un- 
harmed. F. 

10-30.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  invite 
any  eminent  teacher  who  might  come  into  their 
synagogues,  to  speak  to  the  people.  Here,  having 
received  the  book  from  the  reader,  he  applied  to 
himself  a prophecy  which  predicted  the  appearance 
of  Christ.  lie  stopped  before  he  came  to  that  clause 
which  denounced  threatening  and  vengeance  to  the 
Jews  ; and  confined  himself  to  the  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  benevolent  character  of  the  Messiah. 
Having  applied  the  prophecy  to  himself  lie  sat  down. 
He  refused  to  work  a miracle  among  the  people  of 
Nazareth  ; he  appeared  to  desire  to  show  the  world 
that  his  usefulness  must  be  founded  on  holiness,  as 
well  as  on  his  preaching  and  miracles.  They  had 
known  him  thirty  years.  Of  his  manner  of  life,  of 
his  character  and  conversation  during  that  period, 
the  evangelists  are  silent.  The  appeal  of  our  Lord 
to  the  people  of  Nazareth,  after  living  am  mg  them 
thirty  years  as  a man,  may  account  for  their  silence. 
No  imperfection,  no  taint  of  sin,  of  weakness,  or  of 
folly,  could  be  found  through  that  whole  period,  to 
enable  those  among  whom  he  would  be  in  the  least 
esteem,  to  invalidate  his  lofty  claim  to  the  rank  of 
the  Divine  Being,  whom  their  prophets  had  an- 
nounced. G.  T. 
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Section  20.— Dwells  in  Capernaum.  Calls  Four  Fishermen.  Draught 

of  Fishes. 

Matthew  iv.  18-22.  Mabk  i.  15-20,  Luke  iv.  81,  82 ; v.  1-11, 

M.  13  And  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  down  to  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  a city  of  Galilee, 

14  which  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim:  that  it  might  be 

15  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esias  the  prophet,  saying,  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the 

16  land  of  Nephthalim  by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles:  the 
people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up. 

IT  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  say, 
The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  band  : Repent  ye,  and  believe  the 

L.  31, 82  gospeL  And  he  taught  them  on  the  sabbath-days.  And  they  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine:  for  his  word  was  with  power. 

Mk.  16  Now  as  Jesus  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  two  brethren,  Simon,  called  Peter, 

17  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a net  into  the  sea : for  they  were  fishers.  And  Jesus 

18  said  unto  them,  Come  ye  after  me,  and  I will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men.  And 

19  straightway  they  forsook  their  nets,  and  followed  him.  And  when  he  had  gone  a little 
farther  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 

20  brother,  who  also  were  in  the  ship  with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets.  And 
straightway  he  called  them : and  they  immediately  left  their  father  Zebedee  in  the  ship 
with  the  hired  servants,  and  went  after  him. 

L.  1 And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  the  people  pressed  upon  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 

2 he  stood  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  and  saw  two  ships  standing  by  the  lake : but  the 

8  fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them,  and  were  washing  their  nets.  And  he  entered  into 
one  of  the  ships,  which  was  Simon’s,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  thrust  out  a little 
from  the  land.  And  he  sat  down,  and  taught  the  people  out  of  the  ship. 

4 Now  when  he  had  left  speaking,  he  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and 

6  let  down  your  nets  for  a draught.  And  Simon  answering  said  unto  him,  Master,  we 
have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing:  nevertheless  at  thy  word  I will  let 

6 down  the  net.  And  when  they  had  this  done,  they  inclosed  a great  multitude  of  fishes: 

7 and  their  net  brake.  And  they  beckoned  unto  their  partners,  which  were  in  the  other 
ship,  that  they  should  come  and  help  them.  And  they  came,  and  filled  both  the  ships, 

8 so  that  they  began  to  sink.  When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus’  knees, 

9 saying,  Depart  from  me ; for  I am  a sinful  man,  O Lord.  For  he  was  astonished,  and 

10  all  that  were  with  him,  at  the  draught  of  the  fishes  which  they  had  taken  : and  so  was 
also  James,  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  which  were  partners  with  Simon.  And 

11  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not ; from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.  And  when 
they  had  brought  their  ships  to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him. 


H*,  whose  purpose  it  was  by  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong,  who  meant  to  draw 
emperors  to  himself  by  fishermen,  and  not  fishermen  by  emperors,  lest  his  church  should  even  seem  to 
stand  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  men,  rather  than  in  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  saw  in  these  un- 
learned fishermen  of  the  Galilean  lake  the  fittest  instruments  for  his  work. 

Peter,  astonished  at  the  strange  success  of  his  cast,  the  same  that  he  afterward  appears,  as  impetu- 
ous, yielding  as  freely  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  with  the  beginnings  of  the  same  quick  spiritual  eye 
which  made  him  the  first  to  see  the  highest  glory  of  the  Saviour,  could  no  longer,  in  the  deep  feeling  of 
Us  own  unholiness,  endure  the  nearness  of  an  altogether  Holy  One.  At  moments  like  these  the  deep 
heart  of  man  speaks  out,  and  the  deepest  things  that  are  in  that  heart  come  forth  to  the  light.  And  this 
8 
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is  the  deepest  thing  that  is  in  man’s  heart  under  the  law ; this  sense  of  the  gulf  of  separation  that  Is 
between  him  and  God.  T. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been.  The  discovery  of  a divine  presence  leads  to  conviction,  and  conviction  to  a 
dread  of  deserved  wrath.  In  old  times  it  was  the  common  judgment  that  none  could  see  God  and  live. 
Manoah  judged  that  he  must  die,  because  he  had  seen  God.  Isaiah  learnt  and  confessed  the  uncleanness 
of  his  lips,  when  he  saw  “ the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts.”  Ezekiel  fell  upon  his  face,  and  Daniel’s  beauty 
was  changed,  when  he  came  in  contact  with  the  divine  glory.  So  long  as  men  but  hear  of  God,  they  deem 
themselves  safe;  but  when  once  their  eyes  see  him,  they  either  abhor  themselves  and  repent  as  in  dust 
and  ashes,  or  in  despair  they  cry  to  the  rocks  to  cover  them.  It  is  in  God’s  light  that  men  sec  them- 
selves and  feel  their  guilt.  J.  A. 


IS.  Leaving  Nazareth,  he  came  and 
dwelt  in  Capernaum.  He  chose  the  city  that 
had  treated  him  so  differently  from  his  own  Naza- 
reth as  the  place  of  his  most  frequent  residence, 
the  centre  of  his  manifold  labors,  the  scene  of 
many  of  his  most  memorable  discourses  and  mir- 

a ;les.  II. Christ’s  first  miracle  of  Cana  was  a 

sign  that  he  came,  not  to  call  his  disciples  out  of 
the  world  and  its  ordinary  duties,  but  to  make  men 
happier,  nobler,  better  tn  the  world.  He  willed  that 
they  should  be  husbands,  and  fathers,  and  citizens, 
not  eremites  or  monks.  And,  as  pointing  the  same 
moral,  there  was  something  significant  in  the  place 
which  he  chose  as  the  scene  of  his  earliest  ministry. 
John  had  preached  in  the  lonely  wastes  by  the  Dead 
Sea  waters ; but  Christ  chose  os  the  earliest  centre 
of  Ids  ministry  a bright  and  busy  city,  whose  marble 
buildings  were  mirrored  in  a limpid  sea.  That  city 
was  Capernaum.  It  rose  under  the  gentle  declivi- 
ties of  hills  that  encircled  an  earthly  paradise.  F. 

Capernaum  lies  on  the  northwestern  side  of  Lake 
Gennesaret,  and  is  sunk  a thousand  feet  below  the 
elevated  plain  which  surrounds  it.  From  the  west- 
ern hills  adjacent  the  traveller  secs  far  below  him  a 
blue  sheet  of  water,  some  thirteen  miles  long,  and, 
in  the  broadest  part,  six  or  seven  miles  wide ; its 
deep  depression  is  a volcanic  basin,  giving  it  some- 
thing of  that  strange,  unnatural  character  which 
belongs  in  a still  greater  degree  to  the  Dead  Sen. 
The  eastern  highlands  slope  abruptly  to  the  water’s 
edge,  forming  a lofty  wall,  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  lake.  Midway  on  the  west  the  range 
of  hills  trends  first  westward  and  then  to  the  north- 
east, growing  constantly  more  rounded  and  beauti- 
ful, till,  os  a gentle  elevation,  it  again  touches  the 
lake.  In  the  recess  formed  by  these  encircling  bills 
lies  the  plain  or  vale  of  Gennesaret.  It  is  described 
by  all  who  have  seen  it  as  a natural  paradise.  Well 
watered  by  perennial  fountains  and  rivulets,  with  a 
•oil  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  a climate  that  fa- 
vors the  production  of  tropical  fruits  os  well  as 
those  of  the  temperate  zone,  it  is  even  now  famous 
for  its  fruitfulness  and  beauty.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  thickly  studded  with  flourishing  vil- 


lages, embowered  In  palm-groves,  vineyards,  and 
olive-orchards.  Z.  E. 

Josephus,  in  a passage  of  glowing  admiration, 
after  describing  the  sweetness  of  its  waters,  and  the 
delicate  temperature  of  its  air,  its  palms,  and  vines, 
and  oranges,  and  figs,  and  almonds,  and  pomegran- 
ates, and  warm  springs,  says  that  the  seasons 
seemed  to  compete  for  the  honor  of  its  possession, 
and  Nature  to  have  created  it  as  a kind  of  emulative 
challenge,  wherein  she  had  gathered  all  the  elements 

of  her  strength.  F.  (Section  189.) Jesus  chose 

his  home,  in  the  midst  of  this  life  and  beauty,  bo- 
side  the  gleaming  lake,  embosomed  deep  on  this  its 
western  shore;  the  higher  hills  of  Upper  Galilee 
rising  beyond,  and  the  majestic  Hermon  closing  the 
glorious  landscape.  The  view  over  the  waters 
showed  the  steep  slopes — now  yellow  limestone, 
now  blade  basalt— which  led  up  to  the  Gaulonitis 
country.  The  whole  neighborhood,  indeed,  is  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Jesus.  The  Lake  of  Galilee  had 
been  chosen  by  God  for  himself,  and  honored  above 
all  seas  of  the  earth,  in  a sense  which  the  rabbis 
little  dreamed  The  men,  the  fields,  the  valleys 
round  it,  arc  immortalized  by  their  association  with 
the  Saviour.  G. 

Not,  however,  for  its  beauty  only,  but  because  of 
its  centrality,  and  its  populous  activity,  it  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  that  ministry  which  fulfilled  the 
old  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  that  u the  land  of  Zebulun 
and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles,”  should  u see  a great  light.”  Through 
this  district  passed  the  great  caravans  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Damascus;  and  the  heathens  who 
congregated  at  Bethsaida  Julias  and  Cesarea  Phi- 
lippi must  have  been  constantly  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Capernaum.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  for 
population  and  activity  ((tbe  manufacturing  dis- 
trict ” of  Palestine,  and  the  waters  of  its  lake  were 
ploughed  by  4,000  vessels  of  every  description,  from 
the  war-vessel  of  the  Romans  to  the  rough  fisher- 
boats  of  Bethsaida,  and  the  gilded  pinnaces  from 
Herod’s  palace.  Iturea,  Samaria,  Syria,  Phoenicia 
were  accessible  by  crossing  the  lake,  the  river,  or 
the  hills.  F. Nowhere,  except  in  the  capital  iv 
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The  Plain  of  Oennoaaret— beyond  Magdala 


self,  could  he  have  found  such  a sphere  for  his 
works  and  words  of  mercy ; from  no  other  centre 
could  Mhis  fame”  have  so  gone  throughout  all 
Syria ; nowhere  else  could  he  have  so  drawn  around 
him  the  vast  multitudes  who  hung  on  his  lips. 

A.p.a 

Our  Saviour’s  chief  resort  was  now  the  margin 
of  that  beautiful  lake  which  is  variously  called  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  of  Tiberias,  and  of  Genncsaret. 
This  region  of  beauty  was  to  him  the  scene  of  con- 
stant labor  for  the  souls  that  sat  there  in  darkness. 
Days  begun  in  preaching  were  filled  up  with  Jhe  re- 
lief of  hundreds  who  were  sick,  maimed,  or  torment- 
ed with  devils ; and  the  ensuing  nights  were  spent 
In  lonely  agonies  of  prayer,  or  in  crossing  over  the 
stormy  lake.  Here  Christ  is  first  presented  to  our 
view  as  preaching  the  Word  of  God  to  such  multi- 
tudes, that  he  was  fain  to  seek  a station  whence  to 

address  them  on  the  lake  itself.  S. Gliding 

over  the  sea,  we  now  touch  the  placid  shore  of  Gen- 
nesaret,  where  our  Saviour  dwelt  so  long.  The 
beach  is  very  low  and  sloping  gently,  with  a thick 
fringe  of  oleanders  skirting  the  deep-brown  sand. 
With  such  a simple  boundary  curving  inward  to  the 
land,  the  plain  is  bent  into  a crescent  form,  just 
three  miles  long  by  one  in  breadth,  and  rising  grad- 
ually inland  to  the  west.  About  this  amphitheatre 
the  mountains  close.  Streams  and  rills  from  these, 
and  two  fine  fountains  in  the  plain,  bless  this  fa- 
vored region  with  lasting  fertility.  J.  M.— Never 
did  so  small  a sheet  of  water  see  so  many  keels  cut- 
ting its  surface,  or  so  many  human  habitations  cir- 
cling round  and  shadowing  its  waves,  as  did  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ  Now  all  is 


silent  there ; lonely  and  most  desolate.  On  Its  shores, 
Tiberias  in  ruins  and  Magdala  composed  of  a few 
wretched  hovels  are  all  that  remain.  Capernaum, 
Beth  said  a,  Chorazin  are  gone.  Here  and  there  you 
stumble  over  ruins,  but  none  can  tell  you  exactly 
what  they  were.  They  knew  not,  those  cities  of  the 
lake,  the  day  of  their  visitation ; their  names  and 
their  memory  have  perished.  H.  (Section  189.) 

17.  Jesus  began  to  preach*  Christ  de- 
clared that  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  and  the 
prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  himself.  The  prepara- 
tion required  by  John  was  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion. Christ  goes  deeper,  and  besides  repentance 
he  demands  faith — readiness  to  believe  from  the 
heart  the  truths  he  came  to  teach.  This  was  his 
claim  in  the  outset  of  his  ministry,  reserving  for  its 
course  the  full  revelation  of  those  truths  and  the 
spiritual,  exposition  of  that  faith ; the  laws  of  the 
kiugdom  of  heaven.  Thus  much,  however,  was  clear 
from  the  first,  that,  in  proclaiming  the  new  order  of 
things  as  a kingdom , Christ  pointed  to  the  fulfil, 
ment  of  the  covenant  with  David,  and  claimed  all 

the  authority  of  his  promised  seed.  S. The 

kingdom  of  God«  The  expressions,  <l  kingdom 
of  heaven,”  and  “ kingdom  of  God,”  refer  to  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  (2  : 44 ; 7 : 18,  14),  and  de- 
note that  kingdom  of  the  God  of  heaven,  which  he 
would  6et  up  and  give  to  the  Son  of  man ; or,  in 
other  words,  the  spiritual  and  eternal  kingdom  of 
Christ,  both  God  and  man,  which  was  to  subsist 
first  in  imperfect  circumstances  on  earth,  and  after- 
ward to  appear  complete  in  the  world  of  glory. 

Parkhurst. The  phrase  “kingdom  of  heaven,” 

or  of  the  hcavent , as  the  original  has  it,  Matthew 
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uses  no  less  than  thirty  times.  The  phrase  clearly 
expresses  the  idea  that  it  is  a kingdom  distinct 
from  all  those  kingdoms  of  this  world  after  which 
the  Jew  had  fashioned  his  idea  of  Messiah's  domin- 
ion. It  taught  that  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  was  to 
be  a spiritual  and  heavenly  kingdom,  unlike  the  old 
theocracy  with  its  temple  and  throne  in  Jerusalem ; 
unlike  the  magnificent  empire  patterned  after  Rome, 
of  which  the  worldly  Jew  was  dreaming.  It  is  to 
be  a universal  kingdom  established  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world.  D.  S.  G. 

Mk.  17.  Fishers  of  men.  The  fish  was  a 
very  frequent  symbol  of  early  Christian  art.  The 
Greek  word  ichthus,  a fish,  was  very  early  used  as 
a Christian  anagram,  its  different  letters  forming 
the  initials  of  a confession  of  Christianity:  44  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour."  It  was  hence  used  as 
a symbol  among  Christians  of  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

From  that  moment  the  four  were  his  de- 
voted followers.  Called  to  decide  there  and  then, 
as  a proof  of  their  fitness  for  discipleship,  they  for- 
sook all  and  followed  him  at  once.  Peter  and  An- 
drew were  apparently  poor ; James  and  John,  in  a 
better  position.  For  the  convenience  of  trade,  both 
families  had  left  the  neighboring  town  of  Bethsaida, 
and  had  settled  in  Capernaum,  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  local  fisheries  and  of  the  occupations  con- 
nected with  them.  Peter  alone  seems  to  have  been 
married,  and  in  his  house  James  henceforth  found 

a home.  G. L.  6,  7.  This  draught  of  fishes 

was  not  only  a miracle,  but  it  was  a prophetic  para- 
ble in  action.  It  foreshadowed  the  success  that 
would  attend  the  labors  of  the  apostolical  fishers 
of  men,  in  drawing  the  net  of  the  gospel  through 
the  sea  of  the  world;  inclosing  heathen  nations 
within  it,  so  that  they  might  be  caught — not  for 
death — but  for  life  eternal.  W. 

8.  Peter  had  already  seen  Jesus  do  wonderful 
things,  but  somehow  this  wonder  came  home  to  him 
as  none  of  them  had  done — wrought  in  his  own 
vessel,  with  his  own  net,  in  the  way  of  his  own 
calling,  after  his  own  fruitless  toil.  Never  had  the 
impression  of  a divine  power  at  work  in  his  imme- 
diate presence  taken  such  a hold  of  him.  Never  had 
the  sense  of  his  being  in  close  contact  with  One  in 
whom  such  power  resided  come  so  upon  his  spirit 
He  falls  at  Jesus'  knees,  as  he  sat  there  in  the 
boat,  quietly  watching  all  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the 
fishermen;  and  he  gives  vent  to  the  feeling  that 
for  a moment  is  uppermost,  as  he  exclaims,  “ De- 
part from  me,  for  I am  a sinful  man,  0 Lord  ! ” H. 
It  was  the  cry  of  self-loathing  which  had  al- 
ready realized  something  nobler.  It  was  the  first 
impulse  of  fear  and  amazement,  before  they  had 
h^d  time  to  grow  into  adoration  and  love.  Peter  did 
not  mean  the  “ Depart  from  me ; ” lie  only  meant 
— and  this  was  known  to  the  searcher  of  hearts 


f — 44 1 am  utterly  unworthy  to  be  near  thee,  yet  let 

me  stay."  F. Christ  hath  left  many  a soul  for 

froward  and  unkind  usage ; never  any  for  the  dis- 
paragement of  itself,  and  entreaties  of  humility. 
Simon  could  not  devise  how  to  hold  Christ  faster, 
than  by  thus  suing  to  him  to  be  gone,  than  by  thus 
pleading  his  unworthiness.  Bp.  H. 

1#.  There  is  in  these  words  a double  magnify- 
ing of  Peter's  future  function  as  compared  with  his 
past ; that  it  is  men  and  not  poor  fishes  henceforth 
which  he  shall  take,  and  that  he  shall  take  them 
for  life , and  not  as  he  had  taken  his  meaner  prey, 
only  for  death.  For  no  less  than  this  is  involved 
in  the  original  word  by  which  the  catching  is  ex- 
pressed. T. Jesus  Christ  having  chosen  the 

son  of  Jonas,  thenceforth  engaged  in  his  education. 
How  much  had  to  be  done  to  discipline  that  wild  en- 
ergy,  to  regulate  that  impassioned  vivacity,  to  purify 
that  too  carnal  zeal,  to  humble  that  presumptuous 
ardor ! To  no  other  does  he  give  such  particular 
care,  and  one  would  say  that  Peter  being  formed 
beforehand  for  the  apostleship,  all  others  will  be 
formed  of  course.  Thus  the  chaiacter  of  Peter 
carries  him  always  like  a valiant  soldier  in  the  von, 
and  the  will  of  his  Master  keeps  him  there.  It 
keeps  him  there  so  evidently,  that  uniformly  in  the 
gospel  his  name  begins  the  list  of  the  disciples,  and 
when  the  leading  ones  only  are  mentioned,  he  stands 
there  first  also.  The  education  of  John  was  given, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus. 
John  was  nourished  in  silence  by  the  words  of  his 
Master,  was  penetrated  with  his  spirit,  appropriated 
his  divine  secrets.  For  a period  still  distant  he 
treasured  up  remembrances  and  inspirations  of  in- 
finite value.  A pure  and  peaceful  star,  he  was  not 
to  rise  on  the  horizon  of  the  Church ; he  was  not 
to  shed  the  full  light  of  his  instructions  upon  it 
until  all  the  other  apostles  had  acted  and  spoken ; 
and  his  word  was  to  be  the  magnificent,  new,  unex- 
pected complement  of  the  lessons  of  a Peter,  a 

James,  a Paul.  A.  V. L.  1 It,  The  remark 

of  Spanheim  is  here  just : 44  The  facts  narrated  bj 
Luke  are  not  contradicted  by  Matthew,  but  only 
passed  over.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  that 
circumstances  omitted  by  one  should  be  supplied 
by  another;  lest  the  sacred  writers  should  seem  to 
have  written  by  compact , or  lest  the  readers  should 
cleave  to  one  and  neglect  the  others."  R. 


The  “call  " of  Abraham  had  given  the  world  ibz 
grand  truth  of  a living  personal  God ; that  of  Moses 
had  created  a nation,  in  which  the  active  govern- 
ment of  human  affairs  by  one  God  was  to  be  illus- 
trated, and  his  will  made  known  directly  to  man- 
kind ; but  that  of  the  poor  Galilean  fishermen  was 
the  foundation  of  a society,  for  which  all  that  had 
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preceded  it  was  only  the  preparation ; a society  in 
which  all  that  was  merely  outward  and  temporary 
in  the  relations  of  God  to  man  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  all  that  was  imperfect  and  material  replaced  by 
the  perfect,  spiritual,  and  abiding.  Henceforth  it 
only  remained  to  extend  the  kingdom  thus  founded 


by  winning  the  consciences  of  men  to  the  same 
devotion,  by  the  announcement  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God ; the  need  of  seeking  his  favor  by  re- 
pentance; and  faith  in  his  divine  Son,  leading  to 
a holy  life,  of  which  that  of  Jesus  was  the  realized 
idea).  G. 


Section  27.— Heals  a Demoniac,  Peter’s  Wife’s  Mother,  and  Others. 

Capernaum. 

Matthew  viii.  14-17.  Mark  i.  21-84.  Luke  iv.  88-41. 

Mk.21  And  they  went  into  Capernaum;  and  straightway  on  the  sabbath-day  he  entered 
22  into  the  synagogue,  and  taught.  And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine : for  he 
taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes ; and  his  word  was  with 
power. 

L.  88  And  in  the  synagogue  there  was  a man,  which  had  a spirit  of  an  unclean  devil,  and 
84  cried  out  with  a loud  voice,  saying,  Let  us  alone ; what  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus 

of  Nazareth?  art  thou  come  to  destroy  us?  1 know  thee  who  thou  art;  the  Holy  One 
86  of  God.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold  thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him.  And 
when  the  unclean  spirit  had  torn  him,  and  thrown  him  in*the  midst,  and  cried  with  a 
Mk.271oud  voice,  he  came  out  of  him,  and  hurt  him  not.  And  they  were  all  amazed,  inso- 
much that  they  questioned  among  themselves,  saying,  What  thing,  what  a word  is  this? 
What  new  doctrine  is  this  ? for  with  authority  and  power  he  commandeth  even  the 

28  unclean  spirits,  and  they  do  obey  him,  and  come  out.  And  immediately  his  fame 
spread  abroad  throughout  all  the  region,  into  every  place  of  the  country  round  about 
Galilee. 

29  And  forthwith  when  they  were  come  out  of  the  synagogue,  they  entered  into  the 
80  house  of  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew,  with  James  and  John.  And  Simon’s  wife’s  mother 

lay  sick  of  a great  fever : and  anon  they  tell  him  of  her,  and  besought  him  for  her. 
31  And  he  came,  and  stood  over  her,  and  rebuked  the  fever ; and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  lifted  her  up.  And  immediately  the  fever  left  her ; and  she  arose,  and  ministered 
unto  them. 

82  And  at  even,  when  the  sun  did  set,  all  they  that  had  any  sick  with  divers  diseases 
brought  them  unto  him ; and  they  brought  unto  him  many  that  were  possessed  with 
88,  84'  devils.  And  all  the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door.  And,  cast  out  with  his 
word,  devils  also  came  out  of  many,  crying  out,  and  saying,  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of 
God.  And  he  rebuking  them  suffered  not  the  devils  to  speak,  because  they  knew  him, 
that  he  was  Christ.  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them  that  were  sick  of 

M.  17  divers  diseases,  and  healed  them : that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 

Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses. 


Not  this  day  only  but  every  day  of  his  earthly  life  was  a coming  under,  upon  bis  part,  of  the  evils 
which  he  removed  from  others.  For  that  which  is  the  law  of  all  true  helping,  namely,  that  the  burden 
which  you  would  lift  you  must  yourself  stoop  to  and  come  under,  the  grief  which  you  would  console  yoti 
must  yourself  feel  with — a law  which  we  witness  to  as  often  as  we  use  the  words  M sympathy  ” and  “ com- 
passion”— was,  of  course,  eminently  true  in  him  upon  whom  the  help  of  all  was  laid.  Not  in  this  single 
aspect  of  his  life,  namely,  that  he  was  a healer  of  sicknesses,  were  these  words  of  the  prophet  fulfilled, 
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but  rather  in  the  life  itself,  which  brought  him  in  contact  with  these  sicknesses  and  these  discords  of 
man’s  inner  being,  every  one  of  which  as  a real  consequence  of  sin,  and  as  being  at  every  moment  con- 
templated by  him  as  such,  did  press  with  a living  pang  into  the  holy  soul  of  the  Lord.  Not  so  much  the 
healing  of  these  sicknesses  was  Christ’s  bearing  of  them ; but  his  burden  was  that  there  were  these  sick- 
nesses to  heal.  He  “bore”  them  inasmuch  as  he  bore  the  mortal  suffering  life,  in  which  alone  he  could 
bring  them  to  an  end,  and  at  length  swallow  up  death  in  victory.  T. 


Mk.  22.  As  one  that  had  authority. 

Christ  spoke  as  one  who  claimed  to  be,  who  was 
himself,  a sufficient  authority  for  all  he  uttered  ; 
by  no  means  bound  to  appeal  to  law  or  testimony, 
although  he  often  did  so  to  silence  gainsayers  or 
to  convince  doubters.  He  spoke  os  one  who  was 
himself  a law-giver,  superior  to  Moses,  entirely  com- 
petent by  his  own  authority  to  abrogate  any  old 
law,  and  to  establish  any  new  one.  Others  said — 
others  say,  Believe  this,  for  it  is  written  there.  But 
ho  always  says,  “ Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you.” 

Believe  this,  because  I say  it.  K. Not  as  the 

scribes.  As  the  successors  of  Ezra  (7:6),  the 
scribes  were  the  conservators  and  guardians  of  the 
sacred  text  and  canon,  which  implies  a critical  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  such  as  qualified  the  scribes 
above  all  others  to  be  expounders  of  the  Scripture. 
Christ  taught  not  as  a mere  expounder,  but  with 
the  original  authority  belonging  to  tho  author  of 
the  law  expounded.  Even  those  who  were  most  ac- 
customed and  most  submissive  to  the  teachings  of 
the  scribes,  must  have  felt,  when  Jesus  spoke,  that 
he  was  speaking  with  authority,  declaring  his  own 
will  and  expounding  his  own  law,  not  that  of  an- 
other. J.  A.  A.  (Read  Section  180.) 

Jesus  at  once  assumed  a superiority  not  merely 
over  these  teachers  of  the  law,  this  acknowledged 
religious  aristocracy,  whose  reputation,  interests, 
and  pride  were  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  system — but  he  set  himself  above  those 
inspired  teachers  of  whom  the  rabbis  were  but  in- 
terpreters. He  superseded  at  once  by  his  simple 
word  all  that  these  rabbis  had  painfully  learned  and 
regularly  taught  as  the  eternal  irrepealable  word  of 
God,  perfect,  complete,  enduring  no  addition.  H.  M. 

The  synagogue  sermons  of  the  rabbis,  as  we 

see  in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  were  a tiresome  itera- 
tion of  the  minutest  rabbinical  rules,  with  a serious 
importance  which  regarded  them  as  the  basis  of  all 
moral  order.  The  kind  and  quality  of  wood  for  the 
altar ; the  infinite  details  of  the  law  of  tithes ; the 
moral  deadliness  of  the  use  of  blood  ; or  the  indis- 
pensableness of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day, 
were  urged  with  passionate  zeal  as  momentous  and 
fundamental  truths.  Tlie  morality  and  religion  of 
the  age  had  sunk  thus  low ; and  hence  the  fervid 
words  of  Jesus,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
created  profound  excitement  in  Capernaum.  Men 


were  amazed  at  the  phenomenon  of  novelty,  in  a 
religious  sphere  so  unchangeably  conservative  as 
that  of  the  synagogue.  “ New  teaching,”  said  one 
to  the  other,  “ and  with  authority — not  like  other 
rabbis.”  But  if  they  were  astoaished-at  his  teach- 
ing, they  were  still  more  so  at  the  power  which  ho 
revealed  in  connection  with  it.  G. 

I /.  33-35.  The  N.  T.,  and  especially  the  Evange- 
lists, repeatedly  mention  individuals  whom  they  de- 
scribe as  possessed  by  devils.  The  possession  was 
often  accompanied  by  physical  disease — blindness, 
dumbness,  epilepsy.  The  Evangelists  unquestionably 
believed  and  intended  to  be  understood  as  asserting 
that  the  persons  described  as  possessed  with  evil  or 
unclean  spirits  were  really  under  the  control  of  dis- 
embodied spirits,  agents  of  Satan.  They  are  fre- 
quently distinguished  from  those  afflicted  with  mere 
physical  disorders ; the  demons  are  distinguished  from 
the  persons  whom  they  control,  and  arc  represented 
as  recognizing  in  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  a title  not 
given  to  him  even  by  his  disciples  until  toward  the 
close  of  his  ministry.  No  honest  interpreter  can 
doubt  that  tho  Evangelists  shared  the  common  opin- 
ion of  their  day,  and  intended  to  be  understood  as 
asserting  that  these  individuals  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  evil  spirits,  and  that  Christ  literally  emanci- 
pated them  from  this  diabolical  servitude,  and  cast 

the  evil  spirits  out.  L.  A. The  two  Greek  words 

daimon  and  daimonion — whence  our  word  “ demon  n 
— are  synonymous ; and  are  the  words  almost  al- 
ways employed  to  represent  the  agents— real  or 
imaginary — in  the  afflictions  we  are  considering. 
These  words,  in  the  gospels,  are  uniformly  trans- 
lated “devil  ” in  our  version.  Wrongly,  however; 
for  the  representation  of  the  Bible  is  that  there  is 
but  one  devil — for  which  the  Greek  had  a different 
word,  diabolos — while  demons  arc  represented  as 
being  innumerable.  By  the  word  “demon”  was 
meant  an  immaterial , in'elligcni  being.  S.  Hopkins. 
The  demoniac  stood  in  a totally  different  po- 
sition from  the  abandoned  wicked  man,  who  morally 
is  given  over  to  the  devil.  This  latter  would  be  a sita- 
1 ject  for  punishment ; but  the  demoniac  for  deepest 
I compassion.  There  appeared  to  have  been  in  him 
! a double  will  and  a double  consciousness — sometime** 
the  cruel  spirit  thinking  and  speaking  in  him,  some- 
times his  poor  crushed  self  crying  out  to  the  Saviour 
of  men  for  mercy.  A. 
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Hk«  27.  This  miracle — the  first  of  the  kind — | 
struck  the  people  with  amazement ; and  they  rightly 
recognized  miracles  as  evidence  of  Christ’s  doctrine 

and  mission.  K. 34.  Suffered  not  the 

devils  to  speak,  because  they  knew  him. 
Earth  has  not  recognized  her  king ; but  heaven  and 

hell  alike  bear  witness  unto  him.  T. The  fact 

that  these  persons,  all  of  them  and  at  first  sight, 
recognized  our  Saviour  in  his  superhuman  character 
and  divine  office  (and  this  in  advance  of  the  popular 
voice,  and  even  against  it),  cannot  be  accounted  for, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  these  men — these  de- 
moniacs— were  under  some  intelligent  impulse,  for- 
eign to  themselves,  which  controlled  their  minds  and 

shaped  their  utterance.  8.  Hopkins . Our  Lord 

himself  everywhere  speaks  of  demoniacs  not  as  per- 
sons merely  of  disordered  intellects,  but  as  subjects 
and  thralls  of  an  alien  spiritual  might ; he  addresses 

the  evil  spirit  as  distinct  from  the  man.  T. Our 

Lord’s  promptitude  in  silencing  this  testimony  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  he  saw  it  was  intended  for  mis- 
chief, and  could  in  the  end  accomplish  nothing  else. 
From  such  a source  it  was  likely  to  injure  the  esti- 
mation of  him  in  whose  behalf  it  was  borne ; for 
the  truth  itself  might  come  into  discredit  when  the 
* father  of  lies  ” bore  witness  to  it.  K.  (On  de- 
moniacs, read  also  notes  in  Sections  59  and  77.) 

31.  And  she  arose.  She  rises,  as  if  no  dis- 
ease had  ever  weakened  her,  with  glad  and  grateful 
spirit  to  wait  upon  Jesus  and  the  rest.  And  so 
within  that  home  kindly  hands  were  provided,  like 
those  of  Martha  at  Bethany,  to  minister  to  the  Sa- 
viour’s wants  during  the  busiest,  most  toilsome  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  when,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
early  in  the  morning  and  far  on  often  in  the  night, 
he  came  and  went,  living  longer  under  that  roof  of 
Peter’s  house  at  Capernaum  than  under  any  other 
that  sheltered  him  after  his  public  ministry  had 
begun.  H. 

32.  Hushing  by  his  voice  the  delirium  of  mad- 
ness, and  touching  disease  into  health  again  by  lay- 
ing on  each  unhappy  and  tortured  sufferer  his  pure 
and  gentle  hands,  moved,  in  his  love  and  tenderness, 
the  young  prophet  of  Nazareth,  the  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world.  F. 

34.  No  doubt  was  entertained  by  the  devils  who 
came  M out  of  many,  crying  out,  and  saying,  Thou  art 
Christ  the  Son  of  God.”  The  testimony  so  given 
was  not  welcomed  by  Christ.  It  came  unsuitably 
from  a quarter  whence  no  witness  was  wished  for, 


as  it  came  unseasonably,  when  premature  revelations 
of  his  true  character  were  not  desired.  But,  though 
refused  thus  by  our  Lord,  its  first  wild,  impatient 
utterances,  all  that  it  was  permitted  to  give  forth, 
this  voice  is  most  striking  to  us  now  as  a testimony 
from  the  demon-world.  Accepting,  with  whatever 
mystery  the  whole  subject  of  demoniac  possession  is 
‘clothed,  the  simple  account  of  the  Evangelists,  it 
does  appear  most  wonderful — the  quick  intelligence, 
the  wild  alarm,  the  terror-striking  faith  that  then 
pervaded  the  demon-world,  as  if  ad  the  spirits  of 
hell  who  had  been  suffered  to  make  human  bodies 
their  habitation,  grew  pole  at  the  very  presence  of 
Jesus,  and  could  not  but  cry  out  in  the  extremity  of 
their  despair. 

32-34.  All  the  city  had  gathered  together  at 
the  door  of  Peter’s  house.  The  sun  goes  down,  and 
Jesus  steps  out  into  that  bustling,  anxious  crowd  ; 
he  lays  his  hand  on  every  one  of  the  diseased  and 
heals  them,  and  casts  out  all  the  spirits  with  his 
word.  The  stars  would  be  shining  brightly  in  the 
heavens  ere  the  busy  blessed  work  was  done,  and 
within  a few  hours  a city  which  numbered  many 
thousand  inhabitants  saw  disease  of  every  kind 

banished  from  its  borders.  H. The  memorable 

Sabbath,  the  events  of  which  are  thus  circumstan- 
tially recorded,  may  show  us  how  he  fulfilled  liis 
own  great  saying  concerning  doing  good  on  the  Sab- 
bath-days: uMy  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 

work:'1  S. What  an  insight  does  the  account  of 

this  day,  so  marked  by  deeds  of  love  and  mercy, 
give  us  into  the  nature  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  in 
Galilee ! What  holy  activities,  what  ceaseless  acts 
of  mercies  1 Such  a picture  does  it  give  us  of  their 
actual  nature  and  amount,  that  we  may  well  oon- 
ccive  that  the  single  day,  with  all  its  quickly-suo- 
ceeding  events,  has  been  thus  minutely  portrayed  to 
show  us  what  our  Redeemer’s  ministerial  life  really 
was.  E. 

M.  17.  In  all  the  afflictions  which  met  his  eye, 
“ he  was  afflicted.”  And  when,  from  the  day  of  his 
baptism  to  the  night  at  Gethsemane,  he  was  going 
from  village  to  village  thronged  by  moaning  suffer- 
ers and  by  parents  stricken  through  their  children, 
he  comprehended  perfectly,  as  no  man  ever  did,  the 
suffering  of  each ; adopted  and  realized  in  his  own 
self  each  quivering  agony;  “took  their  infirmities, 
bare  their  sicknesses.”  Even  on  the  way  to  Calvary, 
and  upon  the  cross,  “ bearing  our  griefs  and  carry- 
ing  our  sorrows  ” to  the  last  l S.  Hopkins. 
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Section  28.— First  Journey  through  Galilee.  Heals  a Leper. 

Matthew  iv.  28-25;  viii.  2—4.  Mask  i.  85-45.  Luke  iv.  42-44;  v.  12-16. 

Mk.  85  Ain>  in  the  morning  rising  np  a great  while  before  day,  he  went  out  and  departed 

86  into  a solitary  desert  place,  and  there  prayed.  And  Simon,  and  they  that  were  with 

87  him,  followed  after  him.  And  when  they  had  found  him,  they  said  unto  him,  All  men 

88  seek  for  thee.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I may  preach 
there  also.  And  the  people  sought  him,  and  came  unto  him  and  stayed  him  that  he 
should  not  depart  from  them.  And  he  said  unto  them,  I must  preach  the  kingdom  of 

89  God  to  other  cities  also : for  therefore  came  I forth.  And  he  preached  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  Galilee,  and  cast  out  devils. 

M.  28  And  Jesus  went  abont  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease 

24  among  the  people.  And  his  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria : and  they  brought  unto 
him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  those  which 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were  lunatic,  and  those  that  had  the 

25  palsy;  and  he  healed  them.  And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from 
Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and.  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond 
Jordan. 

L.  12  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  in  a certain  city,  behold,  a man  full  of  leprosy ; 

who  seeing  Jesus,  came  to  him,  beseeching  him  ; and  kneeling  down  fell  on  hie  face  and 
Mk.  41  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And  Jesus, 
moved  with  compassion,  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying,  I will;  be  thou 

42  clean.  And  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  immediately  the  leprosy  departed  from  him,  and 
48,44  he  was  cleansed.  And  he  straitly  charged  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him  away;  and 
saith  unto  him,  See  thou  say  nothing  to  any  man  : but  go  thy  way,  shew  thyself  to  the 
priest,  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded,  for  a testimony  unto 

45  them.  But  he  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze  abroad  the  matter, 
insomuch  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter  into  the  city,  but  was  without  in  desert 
L.  15  places.  And  so  much  the  more  went  there  a fame  abroad  of  him ; and  great  multitudes 
came  together  from  every  quarter,  to  hear  and  to  be  healed  by  him  of  their  infirmities. 

16  And  he  withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed. 


Christ  began  his  work  by  acts  of  kindness  toward  the  poorest,  the  lowest,  the  most  helpless ; and 
toward  the  greatest  sinners.  The  objects  which  surrounded  him  day  after  day,  as  subjects  of  his  grace, 
were  mainly  such  as  now  fill  our  almshouses,  infirmaries,  and  our  chambers  of  protracted  sickness  and 
disease,  together  with  the  subjects  of  demoniacal  possession.  But  he  had  an  object  in  the  bestowroent  of 
his  healing  power  upon  these  sufferers,  beyond  their  relief  from  pain.  By  his  nets  of  kindness  to  the 
lost  and  wretched,  he  established  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people  this  truth,  that  there  is  love  in  the 
heart  of  God  for  every  miserable  sinner ; that  his  vileness  and  his  abandonment  by  the  world  only  com- 
mend him  to  God  as  on  object  of  his  compassion ; that  the  Son  of  God  came  down  from  the  skies  to  save 
the  worst  of  men ; and  that  it  is  impossible  for  a sinner  to  be  sunk  too  low  for  his  hand  to  find  him,  or 
his  grace  to  lift  him  up.  N.  A 


Mk.  38.  Preaching  being  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  life  of  Christ,  no  true  understanding 
of  his  mission  can  be  had  without  a knowledge  of 
what  he  preached  as  the  truth  of  God.  The  gos- 


pels which  give  us  the  record  of  his  life  contain 
also  a gospel  which  he  preached ; and  this  gospel 
comprises  not  only  the  rules  of  practical  morality, 
the  lessons  and  precepts  of  humanity  and  religion, 
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but  the  doctrines  of  a positive  theology.  So  far  os 
the  very  words  of  Christ  have  been  preserved,  these 
form  the  essence  of  Christianity.  In  his  words  we 
find  a proper  theology — not  formulated,  indeed,  nor 
systematized,  yet  expressed  in  doctrines  set  forth 
with  a certain  gradation  of  time  and  thought,  or  in 
a certain  order  of  development— and  these  doctrines 
interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  the  precepts 
and  promises  of  the  gospel.  J.  P.  T. 

M • 23«  Galilee,  the  most  northern  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Palestine,  is  between  50  and  60 
miles  in  length,  and  from  30  to  40  in  breadth. 
Josephus,  who  knew  it  well,  speaks  of  204  towns 
and  villages,  the  smallest  of  them  containing  above 
15,000  inhabitants.  Making  an  allowance  for  ex- 
aggeration, the  population  of  the  province  must 
have  been  about  three  millions.  (Section  189.) 
We  read  of  nine  departures  from  and  returns  to 
Capernaum  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen  months  of 
our  Lord’s  Galilean  ministry ; of  three  extensive 
tours  through  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  dis- 
trict like  the  one  now  described  ; and  of  five  or  six 
more  limited  ones.  Could  we  have  traced  the  foot- 
steps of  our  Saviour  from  place  to  place,  from 
month  to  month,  on  these  missionary  rounds  through 
Galilee,  we  should  have  had  a year  and  a half  be- 
fore us  of  varied  and  almost  unceasing  toil,  the 
crowded  activities  of  which  would  have  filled  us 
with  wonder.  H. How  singular  the  contrast  be- 

tween the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Son  of  man— on 
the  one  hand  healing  maladies,  relieving  afflictions, 
restoring  their  senses  to  the  dumb  and  blind ; on 
the  other,  gently  distilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  those  pure  and  humane  principles  of  moral 
goodness  to  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has  been  able 
to  add  nothing — and  every  other  event  to  which  it 
can  be  compared  in  the  history  of  human  kind. 
H.  M. 

Teaching  in  their  synagogues.  It  has 

been  questioned  by  what  right  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, who  had  no  public  character  among  the  Jews, 
taught  in  their  synagogues.  Dr.  Lightfoot  observes, 

’ that  though  this  liberty  was  not  allowed  to  any  illit- 
erate person  or  mechanic,  they  granted  it  to  proph- 
ets and  workers  of  miracles  ; and  such  as  set  up  for 
heads  and  leaders  of  new  sects ; in  order  that  they 
might  inform  themselves,  and  not  condemn  them 
unheard  and  unknown.  Under  these  characters 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  admitted  to  this  privi- 
lege. Burder. The  only  schools,  in  Christ’s  time, 

were  those  connected  with  the  synagogues.  A syna- 
gogue presupposed  a school,  as  in  our  country  a 
church  presupposes  a Sunday-school.  Synagogues 
were  found  in  every  city,  and  also  in  every  village, 
unless  the  place  was  insignificant  in  size ; and  in 
such  cases  they  had  their  place  or  places  of  prayer. 
In  the  schools,  questions  were  asked  and  answered, 


opinions  stated  and  discussed,  and  illustrations  pro- 
posed in  the  form  of  allegories,  or  aphorisms,  or 
parables.  S.  M. 

I »m  12.  Only  one  of  the  miracles  of  tliis  journey 
is  particularly  recorded,  and  that,  perhaps,  because 
it  was  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  was  the  cure*  of  a 
leper.  There  was  no  disease  accounted  more  abso- 
lutely incurable  than  this.  Hence  lepers  are  among 
the  last  who  are  mentioned  as  seeking  the  aid  of 

Jesus.  K. The  ordinances  concerning  leprosy 

had  a far  deeper  significance  than  a mere  sanitary 
regulation.  It  is  clear  that  the  same  principle 
which  made  all  that  had  to  do  with  death  (as 
mourning,  a grave,  a corpse)  the  occasions  of  a 
ceremonial  uncleanness,  might  in  like  manner  have 
made  every  sickness  an  occasion  of  uncleanness; 
each  of  these  being  also  death  beginning — echoes  in 
the  body  of  that  terrible  reality,  sin  in  the  soul. 
But  instead  of  this,  God  took  but  one  sickness  in 
which  to  testify  that  e\il  was  not  from  him,  that 
evil  could  not  dwell  with  him  ; and  leprosy,  which 
was  indeed  the  sickness  of  sicknesses,  was  through 
these  Levitical  ordinances  selected  of  God  from  the 
whole  host  of  diseases.  Terrible  indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  was  that  disease  round  which  this  sol- 
emn teaching  revolved.  Leprosy  was  indeed  nothing 
short  of  a living  death,  a dissolution  little  by  little 
of  the  whole  body,  so  that  cne  limb  after  another 
actually  decayed  and  fell  away.  The  leper,  thus 
fearfully  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  outward  and 
visible  tokens  of  sin  in  the  soul,  was  handled  through- 
out as  a sinner,  as  one  in  whom  sin  had  reached  its 
highest  manifestation ; that  is,  os  one  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.  lie  was  himself  a dreadful  para- 
ble of  death,  to  bear  about  the  emblems  of  death  ; 
mourning  garments,  he  mourning  for  himself  as  for 
one  dead ; the  head  bare,  as  they  were  went  to  have 
it  who  were  in  communion  with  the  dead  ; and  the 
lip  covered.  As  one  dead,  he  was  to  be  put  out  of 
the  camp,  or  afterward  out  of  the  city ; men  being 
by  this  exclusion  taught  that  what  here  took  place 
in  a figure,  should  take  place  in  the  reality  with 
every  one  who  was  found  in  the  death  of  sin : he 
should  be  shut  out  of  the  true  city  of  God.  In  all 
this  it  was  not  in  the  least  implied  that  he  who 
bore  this  plague  was  of  necessity  a guiltier  man 
than  his  fellows.  Seeing  then  that  leprosy  was  this 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  innermost  spiritual 
corruption,  this  sacrament  of  death,  there  could  be 
no  fitter  form  of  evil  over  which  the  Lord  of  life 
should  display  his  power.  He  will  prove  himself 
the  conqueror  of  death  in  life,  as  of  death  com- 
pleted. T. 

Wandering  a little  way  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city  we  came  upon  the  dwellings  cf  the  lepers.  The 
place  is  separated  from  all  other  human  habitations, 
and  consists  of  & rude  court  or  inclosurc,  contain* 
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ing  about  twenty  huts  or  kennels.  At  the  sound  of 
our  voices  and  footsteps  the  lepers  came  out  into 
the  sunlight,  clamoring,  with  most  unearthly  sounds, 
for  charity.  Death  was  visibly  eating  them  away. 
Some  were  of  a liver  color,  others  white  as  snow — 
all  deformed.  Handless  arms  were  held  out  to  us ; 
half-consumed  limbs  were  obtruded;  countenances 
wofully  defaced  and  eyeless  were  turned  up  to  us, 
and  cries  came  out  from  palateless  mouths  that  were 
wildly  imploring  and  inhuman.  The  old  law  which 
prohibited  the  leper  from  touching  or  drawing  near 
to  a clean  person,  was  scrupulously  regarded  by 
them,  so  that,  even  when  they  begged,  they  stretched 
out  to  us  little  iron  cups  into  which  we  might  drop 
our  alms.  As  we  looked  on  those  rotting  wrecks 
of  humanity,  we  saw  with  deepened  impression, 
with  what  instructive  fitness  leprosy  has  been  em- 
ployed in  Scripture  as  the  emblem  of  sin — heredi- 
tary, contagious,  ever  tending  to  increase,  and  in- 
curable, except  by  the  power  of  God.  A . Thomson 

Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 
clean.  A prayer  lovely  in  the  simplicity  of  its 
human  pleading — an  appeal  to  the  power  which  lay 
in  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke.  The  relation  between 
them  was  of  the  strongest — that  between  plenty 
and  need,  between  strength  and  weakness,  between 
health  and  disease — poor  bonds  comparatively  be- 
tween man  and  man,  for  man’s  plenty,  strength, 
and  health  can  only  supplement,  not  satisfy  the 
need;  support  the  weakness,  not  change  it  into 
strength ; but  in  regard  to  God,  all  whose  power  is 
creative,  any  necessity  of  his  creatures  is  a perfect 
bond  between  them  and  him  ; his  munificence  must 
flow  into  the  channels  of  the  indigence  he  has  created. 
Jesus  could  have  cured  him  with  a word.  But  of  all 
men  a leper  needed  to  be  touched  with  the  hand  of  love. 
Out  went  the  loving  hand  to  the  ugly  skin,  and  he  was 
as  he  should  be — with  the  flesh  of  a child.  McD . 

Mk.  41*  By  the  law  of  Moses,  he  who  touched 
a leper  himself  became  unclean.  Yet  at  once,  with- 
out hesitation  at  the  time — without  acting  afterward 
as  if  he  had  contracted  any  defilement  or  required 
any  purification — Jesus  lays  his  hand  upon  one  who 
was  “ full  of  leprosy.”  We  lose  a little  of  the  pow- 
er and  majesty  of  our  Saviour’s  answer  in  our  trans- 
lation. Two  words  were  spoken,  the  answer  the 
echo  to  the  prayer;  two  of  the  very  words  the  man 
had  used  taken  by  Jesus  in  framing  his  gracious 
reply.  No  petition  ever  presented  to  Jesus  met 

with  a quicker,  more  satisfactory  response.  H. 

The  hand  of  Jesus  was  not  polluted  by  touching  the 
leper’s  body,  but  the  leper’s  whole  body  was  cleansed 
by  the  touch  of  that  holy  hand.  It  was  even  thus 
that  he  touched  our  sinful  human  nature,  and  yet 
remained  without  spot  of  sin.  F. 


44.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  is  “for 
a testimony  against  them  ; for  a witness  against 
their  unbelief,  who  are  refusing  to  give  credence 
to  me,  even  while  I am  attesting  myself  to  be  all 
which  I claim  to  be,  by  such  mighty  works  as 
these.”  T. 

45.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  his  openly 
proclaiming  himself  as  the  Messiah,  though  he  acted 
from  the  first  as  such,  without  formally  assuming 
the  title.  To  have  done  so  would  have  arrested  his 
work  at  once,  while  his  acts  and  words,  without  com- 
promising him  with  the  authorities,  were  such  as 
forced  men  and  even  the  spirits  he  cast  out,  ip  own 
his  true  dignity.  G. 

L.  16.  He  withdrew  into  the  wilder- 
ness, and  prayed.  This  section  begins  with  a 
similar  but  fuller  record.  And  the  same  fact  is 
referred  to  afterward  ; intimating  that  this  solitary 
communion  of  Jesus  with  the  Father  was  the  habit 

of  his  daily  life.  J.  G.  B. lie  took  refuge  thus 

in  prayer,  mingling  devotion  with  activity,  the  days 
of  bustle  with  the  hours  of  quiet,  intercourse  with 
man  with  fellowship  with  God.  Nothing  more  than 
his  example  is  fitted  to  impress  upon  us  the  lesson 
how  needful,  how  serviceable  it  is,  if  we  would  walk 
and  work  rightly  among  or  for  others  around  us, 
that  we  be  often  alone  with  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  A life  all  action  will  be  as  bad  for  the 
soul  itself  as  a life  all  prayer  would  be  profitless  for 
others.  It  is  the  right  and  happy  blending,  each  in 
its  due  proportion,  of  stillness  and  of  action,  of 
work  and  prayer,  which  promotes  true  spiritual 
health  and  growth ; and  so  much  weaker  as  we  are 
— so  much  more  easily  distracted  and  absorbed  by 
bustling  activity— so  much  more  of  reflection,  retire- 
ment, and  devotion  is  needed  to  temper  our  spirit 
right,  and  to  keep  it  in  anything  like  harmony  with 

that  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  H. Precious  as 

the  periods  of  seclusion  and  refreshment  are,  they 
are  after  all  but  temporary.  They  are  intervals  of 
useful  labor,  not  substitutes  for  it.  Separation  from 
men  may  possibly  be  sought  for,  owing  to  moi  bid 
moods,  and  it  may  create  them.  The  real  value  of 
going  apart  into  solitary  places  must  be  tested  by 
the  spirit  with  which  we  return  from  them  into  the 
ordinary  engagements  of  our  households  and  the 
world.  Something  in  our  very  prayers  will  be  wrong 
unless  we  pass  from  them  into  the  daily  ministra- 
tions and  drudgeries  with  more  patience,  more  self 
surrender,  a kindlier  forbearance  with  the  infirmities 
of  those  around  us,  and  a heartier  effort  to  yield  our 
interests  to  theirs  for  the  Redeemer’s  sake.  Our 
very  rests  will  be  unrefreshing  without  him,  and 
he  only  makes  the  retirement  sacred,  and  society 
safe.  F.  D.  H. 
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Section  29.— Heals  a Paralytic.  Calls  Matthew. 

Capernaum. 

Matthew  ix.  2-9.  Mark  iL  1-14.  Luxe  v.  17-28. 

Mk.  1 Afd  it  came  to  pass  on  a certain  day  that  again  he  entered  into  Capernaum,  after 
2 some  days ; and  it  was  noised  that  he  was  in  the  house.  And  straightway  many  were 
gathered  together,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  room  to  receive  them , not  so  much  as 
about  the  door : and  he  preached  the  word  unto  them. 

L.  17  And  as  he  was  teaching,  there  were  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by,  which 
were  come  out  of  every  town  of  Galilee,  and  Judea,  and  Jerusalem : and  the  power  of 

18  the  Lord  was  present  to  heal  them.  And  behold,  men  come  unto  him  bringing  a man 
sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a bed  which  was  borne  of  four.  And  they  sought  to  bring 

19  him  in,  and  to  lay  him  before  him.  And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him  for 
the  press,  nor  find  by  what  way  they  might  bring  him  in  because  of  the  multitude,  they 
went  upon  the  housetop,  uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was,  and  when  they  had  broken 
it  up,  they  let  him  down  through  the  tiling  with  his  couch,  into  the  midst  before  Jesus. 

20  And  when  he  saw'  their  faith,  he  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer, 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. 

21  And  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  sitting  there  began  to  reason  within 
themselves,  saying,  Who  is  this  which  blasphemcth  ? Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak 

Mk.  8 blasphemies  ? Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone  ? And  immediately,  when  Jesus 
perceived  in  his  spirit  that  they  so  reasoned  within  themselves,  answering  their  thoughts 
he  said  unto  them,  Why  reason  ye  these  things  ? Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts? 
9 For  whether  is  it  easier,  to  say  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to 

10  say,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk  ? But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 

11  hath  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,)  I say  unto 

12  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thine  house.  And  immediately 
he  rose  up  before  them,  took  up  the  bed  whereon  he  lay,  went  forth  before  them  all, 
and  departed  to  his  own  house,  glorifying  God.  But  when  the  multitude  saw  it,  they 
were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such  power  unto  men ; and  they 
were  filled  with  fear,  saying,  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion;  we  have  seen  strange 
things  to-day. 

18  And  after  these  things  he  went  forth  again  by  the  sea  side , and  all  the  multitude  re- 

14  sorted  unto  him,  and  he  taught  them.  And  as  he  passed  by,  he  saw  a publican,  named 
Matthew  or  Levi,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom  : and  he  said  unto 
him,  Follow  me.  And  he  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed  him. 


There  had  never  appeared  in  any  age  such  a man,  such  a friend,  or  such  a helper.  He  seemed  the 
contrast  of  a king  or  prince,  and  yet  all  his  words  were  kingly ; all  his  acts  a succession  of  the  kingliest 
deeds,  decisions,  and  commands.  By  his  works  and  life,  he  established  in  the  midst  of  the  old  theocracy 
the  framework  of  an  empire  before  which  all  former  religious  systems  were  to  fade  away.  But  though 
his  absolute  self-control  was  never  intermitted,  there  were  times  when  the  claims  of  the  truth,  or  the  ser- 
vice of  his  kingdom,  brought  out  the  full  grandeur  of  his  power  and  kingly  greatness.  It  was  thus  when 
he  had  to  meet  and  confute  prejudice  and  error,  or  to  heal  the  sick  and  diseased.  At  times  we  shall  see 
him  forced  to  blame  and  condemn,  but  this  was  only  a passing  shadow  on  the  clear  heaven  of  his  unvary- 
ing grace  and  love.  It  iB  impossible  to  realize  such  an  appearance,  but  we  can  imagine  it  in  some  measure. 
The  stainless  truth  and  uprightness  which  filled  his  whole  nature ; the  exhaustless  love  and  pity  which 
were  the  very  breath  of  his  spirit ; the  radiant  joy  of  the  bridegroom  wedding  redeemed  humanity;  the 
calm  light  as  of  other  worlds  in  his  every  look,  may  well  account  for  the  deathless  love  and  devotion  he 
inspired  in  those  whom  he  suffered  to  follow  him.  G. 
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L.  17.  Doctors  of  the  law:  Scribes  or 
Rabbis. — The  rabbis  were  the  heads  of  the  nation 
in  the  widest  sense,  for  the  religion  of  the  people 
was  also  their  poli.ic*.  They  were  the  theologians, 
the  jurists,  the  legislators,  the  politicians,  and,  in- 
deed,  the  soul  of  Israel.  The  people  gloried  in  them 
as  the  crown  of  Israel,  and  its  distinguishing  honor 
above  all  other  nations.  Their  activity  never  rested. 
Whether  as  guests  from  the  Holy  City,  or  as  resi- 
dents, they  pervaded  the  land,  visiting  every  school 
and  synagogue,  to  extend  their  influence  by  teach- 
ing and  exhortations.  This  incident  led  to  the  first 
open  difference  between  Jesus  and  this  all-powerful 
order.  G. 

19.  Jesus  probably  stood  in  the  open  lewan,  or 
interior  court,  and  the  crowd  were  around  and  in 
front  of  him.  Those  who  carried  the  paralytic,  not 
being  able  “ to  come  at  him  for  the  press,”  ascended 
to  the  roof,  removed  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary, 
and  let  down  their  patient  through  the  aperture. 
Examine  one  of  these  houses,  and  you  see  at  once 
that  the  thing  is  natural,  and  easy  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  roof  is  only  a few  feet  high,  and  by 
stooping  down  and  holding  the  corners  of  the  couch 
— merely  a thickly-padded  quilt,  as  at  present  in 
this  region — they  could  let  down  the  sick  man  with- 
out any  apparatus  of  ropes  or  cords  to  assist  them. 
And  thus,  I suppose,  they  did.  The  whole  affair 
was  the  extemporaneous  device  of  plain  peasants, 
accustomed  to  open  their  roofs,  and  let  down  grain, 
straw,  and  other  articles,  as  they  still  do  in  this 
country.  W.  M.  T. 

^ 20.  It  was  alike  their  faith  and  his  which  the 

Lord  saw  and  rewarded.  And  this  faith,  as  in  the 
case  of  all  whom  he  healed,  was  not  as  yet  the  recep- 
tion of  any  certain  doctrines , but  a deep  sense  of 
need,  and  of  Christ  as  the  one  who  only  could  meet 

that  need.  T. Be  of  good  courage,  my 

child;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.  These 
first  words  of  our  Lord  show  that  the  man’s  upper- 
most feelings  were  a deep  sense  of  sin,  and  the 
doubt  and  fear  which  the  sense  of  sin  inspires.  As 
he  had  lain,  crippled  and  weary,  on  the  bed  to  which 
his  M sins  ” had  conducted  him,  he  had  grown  more 
sensitive  to  the  guilt  of  his  career.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  these  tender  words  sufficed  to  dispel  the 
man’s  shame  and  fear,  to  quicken  a dawning  faith 
in  his  soul.  Faith  being  quickened,  the  element  in 
which  Christ’s  healing  power  can  work  is  generated. 
With  what  infinite  delicacy  does  Christ  adjust  him- 
self to  the  man’s  needs — forgiving  his  sins,  removing 
his  fears,  quickening  his  faith,  awakening  hope,  and 
afterward  conferring  health  ! S.  Cox. 

It  was  a wondrous  utterance,  and  must  have 
sounded  still  more  strangely  when  thus  first  heard, 
than  to  us  who  have  been  familiar  with  it  from 
childhood.  Ho  one  had  ever  heard  him  admit  his 


own  sinfulness.  He  showed  no  humility  before 
God  as  a sinner ; never  sought  pardon  at  his  hands. 
The  standard  be  demanded  was  no  less  than  the 
awful  perfection  of  God.  But  now  he  rises  above 
any  mere  tacit  assumption  of  sinless  purity  by  his 
claim,  not  only  to  announce  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
by  God,  but  himself  to  dispense  it.  It  was  at  once 
a proclamation  of  his  own  sinlessness,  and  of  his 
kingly  dignity  as  the  Messiah,  in  whose  hands  had 
been  placed  the  rule  over  the  new  theocracy.  The 
rabbis  felt,  in  a moment,  all  that  such  words  im- 
plied. The  law  knew  no  such  form  as  an  official 
forgiving  of  sins,  or  absolution.  Forgiveness  was 
the  direct  act  of  God ; no  human  lips  dared  pro- 
nounce it.  It  w&s  a special  prerogative  of  the  Al- 
mighty ; even  should  mortal  man  venture  to  declare 
it,  he  could  only  do  so  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
by  his  immediate  authorization.  But  Jesus  had 
spoken  in  his  own  name.  He  had  not  hinted  at 
being  empowered  by  God  to  act  for  him.  It  was 
the  tuvning-point  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  for  the  accu- 
sation of  blasphemy,  now  muttered  in  the  hearts 
of  the  rabbis  present,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
process  which  ended,  after  a time,  on  Calvary  ; and 
he  knew  it.  G. 

Mk.  10,  11.  The  Pharisees,  always  on  the 
watch,  seized  upon  this  opportunity  to  renew  their  ac- 
cusations ; he  had  claimed  a fulness  of  power  which 
belonged  to  God  alone  ; the  power,  namely,  to  for- 
give sins.  Perceiving  their  irritation,  he  appealed 
to  a fact  which  could  not  be  denied,  as  proof  that 
he  claimed  no  power  which  he  could  not  fully  exer- 
cise. N. “ You  ask  an  outward  sign  of  the 

communication  of  inward  grace  — a proof  within 
the  cognizance  of  your  senses  of  miraculous  power ; 

and  that  proof  I will  supply.  J.  A. 1 will  speak 

a word,  I will  claim  a power,  which  if  I claim  false- 
ly, I shall  be  convinced  upon  the  instant  to  be  an 
impostor  and  a deceiver.  I will  say  to  this  sick 
man,  * Rise  up  and  xcalk  ; * by  the  effects,  as  they 
follow  or  do  not  follow,  you  may  judge  whether  I 
have  a right  to  say  to  him,  * Thy  sins  l*c  forgiven 
thee."'  T. 

That  ye  may  know  ....  I say  unto  thee. 

To  the  learned  doctors  who  so  love  their  logic  that 
they  must  think  os  well  as  speak  in  it,  he  grants 
the  logic  they  love.  They  ask  a proof  of  him,  and 
he  gives  them  the  very  proof  they  ask.  Abruptly 
breaking  off  while  his  sentence  to  them  is  incom- 
plete, he  finished  it  with  a deed  which  spoke  louder 
than  words.  At  once  to  prove  and  confirm  the 
man’s  incipient  faith,  and  to  show  that  he  has 
power  to  absolve  him  from  his  sins,  the  Lord  turns 
to  him  with  the  words,  “ I say  unto  thee,  Arise,  take 
up  thy  bed,  and  walk ! ” S.  Cox . 12.  And  im- 

mediately he  arose,  etc.  The  argument  was 
unanswerable,  for  not  only  did  the  prevalent  belief 
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connect  sickness  in  every  instance  with  actual  sin,  but 
also  it  was  generally  maintained,  even  by  the  rabbis, 
u that  no  sick  man  is  healed  from  his  disease,  until 
all  his  sins  have  been  forgiven.”  It  was,  therefore, 
In  full  accordance  with  their  own  notions  that  he 
who  by  his  own  authority  could  heal  diseases,  could 
also,  by  his  own  authority,  pronounce  that  sins  were 
forgiven.  F. 

14.  Matthew  or  Leri.  Matthew  describes 
his  calling,  and  adds  44  the  publican  ” to  his  name  in 
the  list  of  apostles.  Mark  and  Luke  call  him  Levi, 
his  Jewish  name,  and  tell  us  that  he  was  wealthy, 
44  made  a feast  in  his  own  house,”  but  left  all.  J. 

G.  B. At  or  near  Capernaum  there  was  a receipt 

of  custom.  Lying  as  the  town  did  at  the  nucleus  of 
roads  which  diverged  to  Tyre,  to  Damascus,  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  Sepphoris,  it  was  a busy  centre  of 
merchandise,  and  therefore  a natural  place  for  the 
collection  of  tribute  and  taxes.  These  imposts  were 
to  the  Jews  preeminently  distasteful.  They  were 
not  only  a badge  of  servitude ; they  were  not  only 
a daily  witness  that  God  seemed  to  have  forsaken 
his  land,  but  the  mere  payment  of  such  imposts 
wore  almost  the  appearance  of  apostasy  to  the  scru- 
pulous mind  of  a genuine  Jew.  F. Jews  who 

made  themselves  the  instruments  of  this  disgrace 
to  their  country,  were  accounted  the  vilest  of  the 
vile.  They  became  in  fact  outcasts  from  all  soci- 
ety except  that  of  their  own  degraded  class.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  synagogues  or  the 
temple,  or  to  take  any  part  in  public  prayers,  nor 
were  offerings  accepted  from  them.  K. 


His  admission  of  a publican  as  a disciple  could 
not  fail  to  irritate  his  enemies  still  more.  But  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  his  course.  Sent  to  the  lost, 
he  welcomed  to  his  inmost  circle  one  of  their  num- 
ber  in  whom  he  saw  the  germs  of  true  spiritual 
life,  in  disregard  of  all  the  prejudices  of  the  time, 
and  all  the  false  religious  narrowness  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders.  He  desired,  in  the  choice  of  a publican 
as  apostle,  to  embody  visibly  his  love  for  sinners, 
and  show  the  quickening  virtue  of  the  kingdom  of 

God  even  in  the  most  unlikely.  G. He  who 

came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost — he  who  could  evoke 
Christian  holiness  out  of  the  midst  of  heathen  cor- 
ruption—could  make,  even  out  of  a Jewish  publi- 
can, the  apostle  and  the  first  evangelist  of  a new 
and  living  faith.  It  was  the  glorious  unworldliness 
of  a divine  insight  and  a perfect  love,  and  Matthew 
more  than  justified  it  by  turning  his  knowledge  of 
writing  to  a sacred  use,  and  becoming  the  earliest 
biographer  of  his  Saviour  and  his  Lord.  F. 

Thu 8 ended  the  first  year  of  the  public  life  of 
Jesus.  The  fame  of  his  wonderful  works ; the  au- 
thority with  which  he  delivered  his  doctrines ; 
among  the  meeker  and  more  peaceful  spirits,  the 
beauty  of  the  doctrines  themselves ; above  all,  the 
mystery  which  hung  over  his  character  and  preten- 
sions, had  strongly  excited  the  interest  of  the  whole 
nation.  From  all  quarters — from  Galilee,  Percn, 
Judea,  and  even  the  remoter  Idumea — multitudes 
approached  him  with  eager  curiosity.  H.  M. 


Section  30.— Heals  the  Impotent  Maxi  at  Bethesda. 

Jerusalem. 

John  v.  1-10. 

1,2  After  this  there  was  a feast  of  the  Jews:  and  Jesns  went  np  to  Jerusalem.  Now 
there  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep  market , a pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 

3 tongue,  Bethesda,  having  five  porches.  In  these  lay  a great  multitude  of  impotent  folk, 

4 of  blind,  halt,  withered,  waiting  fbr  the  moving  of  the  water.  For  an  angel  went  down 
at  a certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water : whosoever  then  first  after 
the  troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in,  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had. 

5,  6 And  a certain  man  was  there,  which  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years.  When 
Jesus  saw  him  lie,  and  knew  that  he  had  been  now  a Ion?  time  in  that  case , he  saith 

7 unto  him,  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ? The  impotent  man  answered  him,  Sir,  I have  no 
man,  when  the  water  is  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool : hut  while  I am  coming,  an- 

8 other  steppeth  down  before  me.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 

9 walk.  And  immediately  the  man  was  made  whole,  and  took  np  his  bed,  and  walked : 

10  and  on  the  Same  day  was  the  sabbath.  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him  that  was 
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11  cared,  It  is  the  sabbath-day ; it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  carry  thy  bed.  He  answered 
them,  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk. 

12  Then  asked  they  him,  What  man  is  that  which  said  unto  thee,  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk  ? 
18  And  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  who  it  was:  for  Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away,  a 

multitude  being  in  that  place. 

14  Afterward  Jesus  findeth  him  in  the  temple,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thou  art  made 

15  whole : sin  no  more,  lest  a worse  thing  come  unto  thee.  The  man  departed,  and  told 

16  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus  which  had  made  him  whole.  And  therefore  did  the  Jews 
persecute  Jesus,  and  sought  to  slay  him,  because  he  had  done  these  things  on  the  sab- 
bath day. 


Wearily  did  he  watch  the  pool,  but  no  angel  came,  or  came  not  for  him.  Yet,  thinking  it  his  only 
chance,  he  waited  still,  and  knew  not  that  there  was  one  near  him  whose  word  could  heal  him  in  a mo- 
ment Many  are  in  the  same  plight ; they  arc  waiting  for  some  singular  emotion,  remarkable  impres- 
sion, or  celestial  vision.  Tens  of  thousands  are  now  waiting  in  the  use  of  means  and  ordinances  and 
vows  and  resolutions,  and  have  so  waited  time  out  of  mind,  in  vain,  utterly  in  vain.  Meanwhile  these 
poor  souls  forget  the  present  Saviour,  who  bids  them  look  unto  him  and  be  saved.  He  could  heal  them 
at  oucc,  but  they  prefer  to  wait  for  an  angel  and  a wonder.  To  trust  him  is  a sure  way  to  every  blessing, 
and  he  is  worthy  of  the  most  implicit  confidence ; but  unbelief  makes  them  prefer  the  cold  porches  of 
Bethcsda  to  the  warm  bosom  of  his  love.  Spurgeon . 

Blessed  be  God,  there  is  open  a fountain  for  sin  and  uneleanness,  by  whose  brink  none  need  wait  in 
longing,  anxious  expectancy ; for  its  waters  are  ever  endued  with  life-giving  power ; the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant  abides  there  always  with  his  healing  presence ; every  sin-diseased  soul  may  seek  its  health- 
restoring waters  at  all  times.  However  many  receive  of  its  cleansing  virtue,  none  of  its  power  is 
diminished — its  efficacy  is  ever  the  same.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  clcanselh  us  from  all  sin.  An. 


1.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  tioned,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  wrought  (John 
Lord’s  doings  in  Galilee;  if  we  put  aside  a few  2:1-11).  He  mentions  not  only  the  Passover  (John 
days  before  the  Passion,  we  find  that  they  never  2 : 13,  23 ; 6:4;  13  : 1,  and  perhaps  5 : 1),  but 
mention  his  visiting  Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  7:2)  and  of 

hand,  while  he  records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  i Dedication  (John  10  : 22):  and  thus  it  is  ordered 

the  chief  part  of  his  gospel  to  the  transactions  in  j that  the  Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part  of 
Judea.  But  when  the  supplemental  character  of  the  ground  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  is  yet  the  same 
John’s  gospel  is  borne  in  mind,  there  is  little  diffi-  who  fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us  to  ar- 
culty  in  explaining  this.  The  three  Evangelists  do  1 range  the  facts  for  the  rest  more  exactly  in  their 
not  profess  to  give  a chronology  of  the  ministry,  I historical  places.  S. 

but  rather  a picture  of  it : notes  of  time  arc  not  ! On  the  phrase  M a feast  [festival]  of  the  Jews  ” 

frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly  (John  5:1)  turns  mainly  the  question  as  to  the  du- 
confined  themselves  to  Galilee,  where  the  Kedeemer’s  ! ration  of  our  Lord’s  public  ministry.  John  notes  dis- 
chief  acts  were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit  to  tinctly  three  Passovers:  John  2 : 13;  6:4;  12  : 1. 
mention  the  feasts,  which,  being  passed  by  our  Lord  If  now  this  festival  be  another  Passover,  then  our 
at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the  materials  for  his  | Lord’s  public  labors  continued  during  three  and  a 
Galilean  ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  wri-  half  years.  It  does  most  probably  thus  stand  for 
ting  later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Redeemer’s  a Passover,  viz.,  the  second  in  our  Lord’s  public 

life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a history  (for  ministry.  R. It  is  unlikely  that  Christ,  who  had 

more  than  one-half  of  the  fourth  gospel  is  occupied  ( already  roused  the  prejudices  of  the  Pharisees 
with  the  last  three  months  of  the  ministry,  and  against  him,  should  have  gone  to  the  Purim  feast, 
seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one  are  filled  with  the  [ where  he  would  have  had  to  contend  with  them 
account  of  the  few  days  of  the  Passion),  vindicates  alone  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of  continuing  his  labors 
his  historical  claim  by  supplying  several  precise  i undisturbed  in  Galilee  until  Passover.  John’s  omis- 
notes  of  time.  In  the  occurrences  after  the  baptism  j sion  to  say  more  of  Christ’s  ministry  up  to  the  time 
of  Jesus,  days  and  even  horn’s  are  specified  (John  of  the  next  Passover  (6  : 4)  may  be  accounted  for 
1 : 29,  35,  39,  43  ; 2:1);  the  first  miracle  is  men-  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  recount 
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his  labors  in  Galilee,  which  were  preserved  in  the 
circle  of  the  ordinary  traditions.  The  first  two 
verses  of  chap.  5 show  how  summary  his  account 
is.  N. 

The  second  year  of  the  public  life  of  Christ 
opened,  as  the  first,  with  his  attendance  at  the  Pass- 
over.  He  appeared  again  amid  the  assembled  popu- 
lace of  the  whole  race  of  Israel,  in  the  place  where 
by  common  consent  the  real  Messiah  was  to  assume 
his  office,  and  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  favored 
and  chosen  people  of  God.  The  first  year  the  only 
public  demonstration  of  his  superiority  had  been  the 
expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  tem- 
ple, and  his  ambiguous  and  misinterpreted  speech 
about  that  sacred  edifice.  During  his  second  visit, 
however,  at  the  same  solemn  period  of  national  as- 
semblage, Jesus  gave  a new  cause  of  astonishment 
to  his  followers,  and  of  offence  to  his  adversaries, 
by  an  act  which  could  not  but  excite  the  highest 
wonder  and  the  strongest  animadversion.  This  was 
no  less  than  an  assumption  of  authority  to  dispense 
with  the  (prescribed)  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
H.  M. 

3,  4*  The  words  which  complete  the  third  verse 
lie  under  strong  suspicion,  as  the  fourth  verse  has 
undoubtedly  no  right  to  a place  in  the  text  That 
fourth  verse  the  most  important  Greek  and  Latin 
copies  are  alike  without,  and  most  of  the  early  ver- 
sions. In  other  MSS.  which  retain  this  verse,  the 
obelus  which  hints  suspicion,  or  the  asterisk  which 
marks  rejection,  is  attached  to  it  At  first  probably 
a marginal  note,  expressing  the  popular  notion  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
healing  power  which  from  time  to  time  these  waters 
possessed,  by  degrees  it  assumed  the  shape  in  which 
we  now  have  it:  for  there  are  marks  of  growth 
about  it,  betraying*  themselves  in  a great  variety  of 
readings — some  copies  omitting  one  part  and  some 
another  of  the  verse — all  which  is  generally  the 

sign  of  a later  addition.  T. It  contains  in  the 

short  compass  of  a few  lines  no  less  than  seven 
words  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
or  only  found  with  a different  sense.  It  relates  a 
most  startling  fact,  one  wholly  unlike  anything  else 
in  Scripture,  one  not  alluded  to  by^  single  other 
writer,  Jewish  or  heathen,  and  one  which,  had  there 
been  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  in  its  truth, 
would  certainly  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence 
by  Josephus.  Its  insertion  (to  explain  the  word 
troubled  in  verse  7)  is  easily  accounted  for;  its 
omission,  had  it  been  in  the  original  text,  is  quite 
inconceivable.  F. 

The  legend  of  the  angel  (which,  according  to  the 
best  criticism,  does  not  belong  to  John,  but  is  a 
later  gloss)  could  not  have  arisen  unless  the  spring 
and  its  phenomena  really  existed.  Robinson  thinks 
that  he  found  in  the  irregular  movement  of  the 


water  in  the  “ Fountain  of  the  Virgin  ” phenomena 
similar  to  those  recorded  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda, 

and  contributing  to  explain  them.  N. The  pool 

of  Bethesda  has  been,  in  all  probability,  identified ; 
an  intermitting  fountain,  which  explains  the  popular 
legend. — Rccetd  Explorations . Whatever  may  have 
been  the  general  belief  about  the  causey  the  fad  that 
the  water  was  found  at  certain  intervals  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  gases  which  gave  it  a strengthening 
property,  was  sufficient  to  attract  many  sufferers.  F. 

Natural  explanations  of  ordinary  phenomena 
were  unknown  in  these  simple  times,  for  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  science.  Among  the  Jews,  as 
among  other  races,  everything  was  attributed  to  the 
direct  action  of  supernatural  beings.  In  the  book 
of  Jubilees,  which  shows  the  popular  ideas  of 
Christ’s  day,  there  are  angels  of  fire,  wind,  clouds, 
hail,  thunder,  lightning,  of  “ all  things  in  the  heav- 
ens and  earth ; of  darkness,  of  light,  of  dawn,  and 
of  evening.”  The  healing  powers  of  the  Bethesda 
waters  were,  hence,  ascribed  to  periodical  visits  of 

an  angel,  who  “troubled  the  water.”  G. The 

doubts  that  have  been  cast  upon  the  prodigy  do  not 
in  the  least  detract  from  the  use  made  of  it  by 
Christ  On  the  contrary,  the  supposition  of  its 
being  a delusion  sets  the  truth  of  his  miracle  in  a 
more  striking  light,  as  being  the  reality  of  that 
power  which  was  there  vainly  sought  In  any  case, 
the  miracle  itself  displayed  the  power,  which  Jesus 
claimed  in  the  subsequent  discourse,  of  exercising 
authority  both  over  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  posi- 
tive institutions  of  religion.  S. 

6.  To  rekindle  the  dying  hope,  to  fix  the  man’s 
attention  on  himself,  Jesus  bends  over  the  bed  on 
which  he  lies,  looks  down  at  him,  and  says,  “ Wilt 

thou  be  made  whole?”  II. It  was  something 

to  persuade  him  that  this  stranger  pitied  him,  was 
interested  in  his  case,  would  help  him  if  he  could. 
So  persuading  him  to  believe  in  his  love,  he  pre- 
pared him  to  believe  also  in  his  might.  Our  Lord 
was  giving  him  now  the  faith,  which  presently  he 
was  about  to  demand  of  him.  T. 

7.  I have  no  man.  Wc  do  not  read  that  the 
Divine  Healer  here  wrought  a miracle  for  any  more 
than  this  single  invalid.  No  one  else  at  that  pool 
of  mercy  was  so  pitiably  unbefriended.  This  poor 
forsaken  creature  bad  lain  there  a long  time,  and 
been  tantalized  by  seeing  other  and  nimbler  patients 
reach  the  healing  waters  before  he  could  creep  in. 
Others  had  friends  to  help  them ; but  this  man  had 
no  one  to  assist  him  into  the  pool.  Suffering  often 
makes  people  selfish.  Perhaps  then  the  loving 
Lord  intended  to  rebuke  the  selfishness  of  the  neg- 
lectful, as  well  as  to  show  his  sympathy  for  the 
neglected  by  curing  this  one  friendless  cripple  on 
the  8 pot.  There  is  a beautiful  lesson  here  for  us. 
Beside  every  pool  of  privilege  or  mercy  in  human 
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life  there  arc  one  or  more  unbefriended  sufferers 
whose  trials  are  aggravated  by  seeing  others  re- 
lieved, but  no  relief  comes  to  them.  Jesus  teaches 
us  to  look  after  those  who  have  nobody  to  care  for 
thorn.  T.  L.  C. 

8m  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk*  What  a 
command  to  a man  who  had  for  nearly  forty  years 
lain  in  that  forlorn  condition,  during  which  his  poor 

limbs  had  forgotten  what  walking  meant ! K. 

Christ  commands  him  to  rise  and  bear  his  bed,  and 
thus  practically  evince  not  only  his  own  completed 
recovery,  but  the  true  lordship  of  the  Son  of  man 
over  sabbatical  restrictions  and  ceremonial  rest. 
He  that  a year  before  had  shown  that  he  was  Lord 
of  the  temple,  now  shows  that  he  is  Lord  also  of 
the  Sabbath.  E. 

10.  The  Jews*  Not  the  general  community, 
but  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  heads  and  rulers  of 
the  people.  Jesus  had  only  to  meet  their  prejudices 
by  doing  nothing.  But  he  did  not  choose  to  be  thus 
silent  and  acquiescent  No  loss  than  seven  miracles 
are  recorded  as  wrought  by  him  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  some  of  them  among  the  most  conspicuous  and 
memorable  in  his  ministry.  He  might  have  chosen 
another  day  rather  than  the  Sabbath  to  walk  through 
the  crowded  porches  of  Bethesda.  The  impotent 
man  had  lain  too  long  there  to  make  a day  earlier 
or  a day  later  of  much  moment  to  him.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  blind  beggar  of  Jerusalem ; and  these 
were  the  two  instances  of  cures  upon  the  Sabbath- 
day  which  drew  most  public  notioe,  and  were  at- 
tended with  the  mo3t  important  results.  But  Jesus 
was  not  content  with  simply  relieving  the  sufferers 
on  these  occasions.  He  did  himself,  or  he  bade  his 
patients  do,  what  ho  was  well  aware  would  attract 
the  eye  and  draw  down  upon  it  the  condemnation 
of  the  priesthood.  H. 

12*  One  would  think  that,  in  astonishment  at 
such  a miracle,  their  question  would  have  been, 


“ What  man  is  he  who  healed  thee  ? ” and  that  they 
would  have  lost  in  that  all  thought  of  the  man's 
bed.  But  it  was  the  miracle  they  overlooked  and 
thrust  aside,  regardful  only  of  the  alleged  infraction 
of  the  Sabbath-day.  E. 

14*  And  now  our  Lord,  whose  purpose  it  ever 
was  to  build  upon  the  healing  of  the  body  the  better 
healing  of  the  soul,  suffers  not  this  matter  to  con- 
clude without  a word  of  solemn  warning,  a wo  id 
which  showed  that  all  the  past  life  of  the  sufferer 
lay  open  and  manifest  before  him ; even  things  done 
more  than  thirty-eight  years  ago,  that  is,  before  his 
own  earthly  life  had  commenced : Sin  no  more , lest 
a worse  thing  come  unto  thee—  a worse  thing  than 
those  thirty  and  eight  years  of  pain  and  infirmity  i 
words  which  give  us  an  awful  glimpse  of  the  sever- 
ity of  God’s  judgments.  This  infirmity  had  found 
him  a youth  and  left  him  an  old  man ; it  had  with- 
ered up  all  his  manhood,  and  yet  a worse  thing  even 
than  this  is  threatened  him,  should  he  sin  again.  T. 

15*  Who  had  made  him  whole.  His 
mind  dwelling  exclusively  on  that  part  of  the  case 
which  they  had  put  out  of  sight.  He  thought  only 
of  the  healing : they  only  of  the  bed  being  carried 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  E. 

16.  Here,  then,  were  two  deadly  charges  ready 
at  hand  against  this  prophet  of  Nazareth  : He  was 
a breaker  of  their  Sabbath ; he  was  a blasphemer 
of  their  God.  The  first  crime  was  sufficient  cause 
for  opposition  and  persecution ; the  second  an  am- 
ple justification  of  persistent  and  active  endeavors 

to  bring  about  his  death.  F. Having  given  them 

this  handle,  on  purpose  to  raise  the  first  public  con- 
troversy with  them,  and  thus  open  a fitting  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  his  claims  before  them,  he  rises 
at  once  to  the  whole  height  of  them,  in  a statement 
which  for  grandeur  and  terseness  exceeds  almost 
anything  that  ever  afterward  fell  from  him,  at  least 
to  his  enemies.  B. 


Section  31.— “My  Father  worketl^  and  I work.” 

Jerusalem . 

John  v.  17-80. 

17, 18  But  Jesus  answered  them,  My  Futher  worketli  hitherto,  and  I work.  Therefore  the 
Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken  the  sabbath,  but 
said  also,  that  God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God. 

19  Then  answered  Jesus,  and  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do : for  what  things  soever  he 

20  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  showeth 
him  all  things  that  himself  doeth : and  he  will  show  him  greater  works  than  these, 
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21  that  ye  may  marvel  For  as  the  Father  raiseth  op  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them ; 

22  even  so  the  Son  qoickeneth  whom  he  will.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man ; but  hath 
28  committed  all  judgment  onto  the  Son : that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son,  even  as 

they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  him. 

24  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation ; but  is  passed 

25  from  death  unto  life.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God : and  they  that  hear  shall  live. 

26  For  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him- 

27  self ; and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  ho  is  the  Son  of 

28  man.  Marvel  not  at  this : for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 

29  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ; they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life ; and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 

80  I can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing : as  I hear,  I judge : and  my  judgment  is  just ; bo- 
cause  1 seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  -the  Father  which  hath  sent  me. 


It  takes  his  greatness  with  his  limitations — his  strength  and  his  weakness — his  divinity  and  his  hu- 
manity, to  affect  us  most.  On  his  one  side  he  is  human — a man  and  brother — coming  all  the  way  down 
to  us,  entering  into  our  feelings,  our  experiences — seeing  men  and  things  out  of  our  eyes,  that  heart  of 
his  bending  to  our  griefs,  and  swelling  with  our  joys.  We  put  our  heart  to  his,  and  his  answers  it  beat 
for  beat.  Wc  would  not  miss  that  bending  down  to  us,  that  standing  side  by  side  with  us,  and  that 
thought  that  now  to-day  in  heaven,  he  retains,  as  written  upon  an  iron  leaf,  all  that  be  was  and  felt. 

But  then  we  want  more — not  in  another,  but  in  him  ; if  we  can  have  it,  wc  want  the  divine  also— 
the  human  to  know,  to  think  with,  and  feel  with  ; the  divine,  to  be  utterly  incomprehensible,  to  encom- 
pass us,  to  overarch  us,  to  flow  into  our  weakness,  to  seize  us  and  bear  us  aloft  as  upon  eagles*  wings.  We 
want  a being  that  shall  come  down  to  our  sympathies,  and  so  stand  on  the  same  plane  with  us ; with  the 
tides  of  feeling  flowing  through  us  both ; and,  at  the  same  time,  one  before  whom  we  shall  bow  with 
reverence  and  awe — the  very  being  that  we  have  in  Christ,  one  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  span  that 
mighty  void  between  God  and  man.  The  Bible  gives  us  Christ — the  God-with-us — the  Man-divine — that 
being  who  towers  above  our  reason,  but  gi*asps  and  holds  our  hearts.  J.  D. 


17-30*  Nowhere  else  in  the  gospels  do  we  find 
our  Lord  making  such  a formal,  systematic  state- 
ment of  his  own  unity  with  the  Father,  his  divine 
commission  and  authority,  and  the  proofs  of  his 
Messiahship,  as  wc  find  in  this  discourse.  J.  C.  R. 
In  this  first  part  of  his  discourse,  the  Lord  re- 
veals to  us  the  glorious  secret  of  his  works  ; their 
power  springs  from  the  mystery  of  his  person.  His 
working  is  simply  the  working  of  Ood  ; for  the  Son 
and  the  Father,  two  persons,  are  of  one  divine  es- 
sence ; the  original  life  of  the  Father  is  the  like  orig- 
inal life  of  the  Son,  and  the  life  of  the  Son  becomes 
the  life  of  those  who  believe  on  him.  The  Fatha' 
not  without  the  Son,  the  Son  not  without  the  Failin' ; 
this  is  the  ever-resounding  key-note  of  this  discourse, 
In  which  the  secret  is  plainly  revealed  of  the  eternal 
Word,  who  was  with  God,  and  was  God,  and  who 
became  flesh.  R.  B. 

17*  In  his  justification,  Christ  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  first  error,  viz.,  the  carnal  notion  that  tho 

9 


Banctity  of  the  Sabbath  was  founded  solely  upon 
God’s  resting  after  the  work  of  creation,  as  if  his 
creative  labors  were  then  commenced  and  ended; 
and  points  out,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ever-continu- 
ing activity  of  God  as  the  ground  of  all  being— my 
Father  worketh  hitherto , and  I work.  14  As  He  never 
censes  to  work,  so  do  I work  unceasingly  for  tho 

salvation  of  men.”  N. Christ  claims  as  his  own 

the  same  works  which  God  doeth — works  not  only  of 
benevolence,  but  of  almighty  power : 44  So  I tcork .*• 
He  thus  avowedly  makes  himself  equal  with  the 
Father,  partly  in  regard  to  the  works  performed, 
and  partly  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  doing  them : 
he  works  the  same  works,  he  works  perpetually,  as 
the  Father.  As  this  perpetual  working  is  not  repre- 
hensible in  the  Father,  so  neither,  says  Jesus,  is  it 
reprehensible  in  me.  C.  C.  T. 

18.  The  Jews  cannot  be  accused  of  misinter- 
preting his  words.  In  those  words  Jesus  had  put 
himself  on  an  equality  with  God  in  dignity,  in  th«; 
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point  of  being  above  the  Mosaic  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  of  having  the  right  to  do  all  that  his  Father  was 

doing.  H.  C. 18-23.  Instead  of  disowning  the 

inference,  our  Saviour  joins  issue  upon  its  truth. 
Pointing  to  his  works  as  a proof  of  the  perfect  unity 
of  power  between  his  Father  and  himself,  he  claims 
the  highest  attribute  of  God,  the  power  to  confer 
spiritual  life ; and  he  declares,  as  a practical  appeal 
to  his  opponents,  that  now  was  the  season  for  its 
exercise.  Their  indignation  at  this  new  blasphemy 
is  met,  as  on  other  occasions,  by  the  remonstrance, 
44  Marvel  not  at  this,”  as  the  preface  to  new  won- 
ders ; for  this  power  to  give  spiritual  life,  arising 
f:*om  the  divine  life  which  the  Son  had  in  himself, 
**ould  soon  be  proved  by  his  power  to  awake  the 
"dead,  and  to  call  them  before  his  own  judgment- 
seat.  For  to  him  alone  was  committed  the  divine 
attribute  of  judgment,  because  with  him  alone  were 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice.  S. 

19.  Because  bis  opponents  charged  him  with 
claiming,  by  his  words,  divine  dignity  and  authority, 
he  strengthened  his  assertions,  taking  care  only  to 
guard  against  their  being  perverted  into  a deprecia- 
tion of  the  Father’s  dignity,  by  declaring  that  he 
labored  in  unity  with  the  Father,  and  in  dependence 
upon  him.  44  The  Son”  said  he,  44 can  do  nothing 
of  himself  hut  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do”  (lie 
would  have  to  deny  himself  os  the  Son  of  God  be- 
fore he  could  act  contrary  to  the  will  and  example 

of  the  Father.)  N. That  the  Son  can  do  nothing 

of  himself  says  Bengel,  44  is  a feature  of  glory,  not 
of  imperfection  ; such  declarations  proceeded  from 
his  intimate  sense  of  unity,  by  nature  and  by  love, 
with  the  Father.”  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  him- 
self, not  because  he  is  wanting  in  power,  or  inferior 
and  dependent  in  his  nature,  but  because  his  being 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  Father.  J.  P.  T. 
• The  same  things,  and  whatever  things  the  Fa- 

ther doeth,  th  3 same  doeth  the  Son,  and  doeth  them 
in  the  very  same  manner,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
same  power,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same 
«nds.  11. 

The  discourse  i3  a wonderful  setting  forth  of  the 
person  and  office  of  the  Son  of  GoJ  in  his  ministra- 
tions as  the  Word  of  the  Father.  In  this  verse  he 
-states  that  he  cannot  work  any  but  the  works  of  God : 
cannot  by  this  very  relationship  to  the  Father,  by  the 
very  nature  and  necessity  of  the  case — the  44  of  him- 
self ” being  an  impossible  supposition,  and  purpose- 
ly set  here  to  express  one — the  Son  cannot  work  of 
himself,  because  he  is  the  Son.  His  very  person 
presupposes  the  Father’s  will  and  counsel  as  his  will 
and  counsel,  and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  that  will 
and  counsel.  And  this,  because  every  creature  may 
•abuse  its  freedom,  and ^ may  wiU  contrary  to  God: 
but  the  Sox,  standing  in  essential  unity  with  God, 
v cannot,  oven  when  become  mao,  commit  sin — break 


the  Sabbath — for  Ills  whole  being  and  working  Is  in 
and  of  God.  A. 

20.  Christ  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  Father 
will  show  him  greater  works  than  these,  i.  c.,  than  re- 
viving the  dead  limbs  of  the  paralytic.  And  what 
were  these  “greater  works?”  Without  doubt, 
that  work  which  Christ  always  describes  as  his  great- 
est— as  the  aim  of  his  whole  life — the  awakeuiug  of 
divine  life  in  the  spiritually  dead  humanity  ; a work 
which  nothing  but  the  creative  efficiency  of  God 
could  accomplish.  N. 

21,  22.  Life  and  Judgment , Stier  beautifully 
calls  God’s  Regalia.  Yet  these,  Christ  says,  the 
Father  and  he  do  in  common ; he  not  only  doing  the 
divine  act,  but  doing  it  as  the  result  of  his  own  will, 

even  as  the  Father  docs  it.  B. Surely  he  who 

had  in  his  hand  the  mighty  prerogatives  of  giving 
life  and  judging  the  world,  had  a right  to  speak  of 
himself  as  equal  with  God.  J.  C.  R. 

23.  Whoever  does  not  honor  the  Son  with 
equal  honor  to  that  which  he  pays  to  the  Father, 
however  he  may  imagine  that  he  honors  or  ap- 
proaches God,  docs  not  honor  him  at  all ; because  he 
can  only  be  known  by  us  as  “the  Father  who  sent 

his  Son.”  A. 24.  Believeth  on  him  that 

sent  me.  The  belief  spoken  of  is  a believing  on 
God  in  Christ — a believing  on  God  as  the  God  who 
sent  Christ  to  save  sinners.  lie  that  rightly  be- 
lieves on  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  with  the  same  faith 
believes  in  God  as  his  reconciled  Father.  J.  C.  R. 

A parallelism  in  verses  24,  25,  should  be  noticed : 

44  He  that  heareth  my  word  ” in  the  one,  answers  to 
44  the  dead  shall  hear”  in  the  other.  It  is  a kind  of 
hearing  which  awakens  to  life,  one  accompanied  by 
44  believing  on  him  that  sent  me.”  And  this  last  Sb 
not  barely  44  him  who  sent  me,”  but  him,  the  very  es- 
sence of  belief  in  whom  is  in  this , that  he  sent  mi. 
The  “believeth”  and  the  “hath  eternal  life”  are 
commensurate : where  the  faith  is,  the  possession  of 
eternal  life  is.  But  here  the  faith  is  set  before  us 
as  an  endwing  faith,  and  its  effects  described  in 
their  completion.  A. 

Here  wc  arc  amid  the  clear  shining  of  the  sweet 
light  which  so  unceasingly  streams  forth  from 
John’s  gospel — Word,  Faith , Life ; upon  these  three 
thoughts  hinges  everything  that  John  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  here  makes 
known  to  us.  Faith  can  boldly  reverse  the  words 
of  the  saying,  and  sing,  44  Even  in  the  midst  of  death 
we  are  in  life.”  For  he  who  believes  has  eternal 
life , because  he  is  joined  as  a member  to  the  Lord 
and  possessor  of  life,  and  comes  not  into  condemna- 
tion, because  he  has  come  out  of  the  judgment  of 
death  and  passed  into  the  life,  the  life  in  which  the 
Son  of  God,  the  prince  of  life,  triumphs  forever 
over  death  and  hell.  44  There  is  therefore  now  no 
condemnation,”  etc.  (Rom.  8:1).  R.  B. 
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2ft.  This  verse  continues  to  refer  to  spiritual 
awakening  from  the  dead.  His  voice.  His  call 
to  awake — by  his  own  preaching,  by  his  apostles, 

etc.  A. 26.  Their  persons,  though  distinct,  are 

of  one  substance,  for  the  Father  and  Son  have  alike 

originally  life  in  themselves.  R.  B. In  this 

alone  are  they  distinct  from  each  other,  that  one  is 

the  Father,  and  the  other  the  Son.  Chrys. Why 

does  the  Lord  reveal  to  us  these  depths  of  the  God- 
head? “These  things  I say,  that  ye  might  be 
saved"  (verse  34),  is  his  own  answer.  It  is  not  as 
if  we  could  comprehend  such  mysteries  with  our  un- 
derstanding, but  our  faith  is  to  apprehend  and  lay 
hold  on  the  consolation  which  is  rooted  in  the  true 
Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  hope  is 
to  cast  her  anchor  upon  ground  deep  and  immova- 
ble. R.  B. 

27.  Son  of  man.  There  was  in  him  no  na- 
tional peculiarity  or  individual  idiosyncrasy.  He 
was  not  the  Son  of  the  Jew,  nor  the  Son  of  the  car- 
penter; nor  the  offspring  of  the  modes  of  living 
and  thinking  of  that  particular  century.  As  if  the 
life-blood  of  every  natiop  were  in  his  veins,  and 
that  which  is  best  and  truest  in  every  man,  and  that 
which  is  tenderest,  and  gentlest,  and  purest  in  every 
woman,  in  his  character.  He  is  emphatically  the 
Son  of  man.  F.  W.  R. 

Because  he  is  the  Sob  of  man.  The  fact 
of  the  incarnation  is  made  the  reason  for  commit- 
ting all  judgment  to  Jesus,  and  especially  the  final 
judgment  of  the  race.  Having  loved  this  fallen 
world  so  deeply,  so  tenderly,  that  be  could  consent 
to  assume  our  very  nature  and  suffer  in  it  even  unto 
death,  who  throughout  all  the  universe  will  ever 
doubt  his  compassion,  his  pity,  his  heart,  to  save 
whosoever  will  meet  his  revealed  conditions  and  put 
himself  within  the  possible  reach  of  mercy  ? With 
infinite  confidence  will  all  the  intelligent  universe 
trust  him  forever  to  administer  the  final  judgment 
in  the  truest  sympathy  for  our  race,  and  never  with 
undue  severity — inflicting  never  one  pang  of  suffer- 
ing in  excess  of  what  justice  must  demand.  H.  C. 

The  Father  gave  him  authority,  “ because  he  is 

the  Son  of  man.”  For  the  same  reason  Christians 
render  him  homage.  As  the  Son  he  redeemed  us, 
and  therefore  we  love  him.  As  the  Son  he  offers  us 
salvation,  and  we  believe  on  him.  As  the  Son  he  is 
to  receive  us  to  glory,  and  we  hope  in  him.  As  the 
Son  he  is  our  strength  and  life,  and  we  rejoice  in 
him.  As  the  Son  he  is  our  king  and  head,  and  we 
obey  and  adore  him.  These  emotions,  moreover,  are 
supreme.  They  constitute  all  that  we  have  to  offer 
— love,  and  fear,  and  joy ; adoration,  obedience,  and 
praise.  J.  A. 

The  man  through  whom  God  has  determined  to 
judge  the  world  with  righteousness  (Acts  17  : 31), 
is  our  righteousness.  The  judgment  which  Christ 


endured  tor  us,  will  not  let  us  come  into  the  judg 
ment  which  he  executes.  Our  process  with  him  who 
hath  the  power  of  death  has  been  long  ago  gained ; 
the  sentence  of  life  has  been  already  made  out  for 
us : at  the  last  day  it  will  be  revealed  only.  This  is 
the  consolation  which  believers  derive  from  this  pas- 
sage. But  for  unbelievers,  of  all  the  horrors  of 
judgment  the  greatest  horror  is  this,  that  he  who 
shall  execute  it  is  the  Son  of  man.  R.  B. 

28,  29.  The  hour  cometh,  but  not  “ now  is  ” 
(as  in  verse  25),  because  he  is  now  speaking  of  the 
great  day  of  the  resurrection,  when  not  merely  the 
dead  but  all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice.  “ They  who  hear  ” are  not  specified,  because 
all  shall  hear  in  the  fullest  sense.  Olshauscn  ob- 
serves that  this  and  Acts  24  : 15  are  the  only  direct 
declaraUon  in  the  New  Testament  of  a bodily  resur- 
rection of  the  unjust  as  well  as  of  the  just.  It  is  im- 
plied in  some  places  : Matt  10  : 28,  and  less  plainly 
in  Matt.  25  : 84  ; Rev.  20  ; 5,  12 ; and  directly  as- 
serted in  Dan.  12:2.  In  1 Cor.  16 — as  the  object 
was  to  convince  believers  in  Christ  of  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection  of  their  bodies — no  allusion  is  made 
to  those  who  are  not  believers.  A. 

His  hearers,  who  saw  him  before  their  eyes  in 
human  form,  were  startled,  doubtless,  by  these  dec- 
larations. They  looked  for  Messiah  to  establish  a 
visible  kingdom,  with  unearthly  splendors,  expecting 
it  to  be  attended  by  an  outward  judgment;  and 
Christ’s  announcement  of  a spiritual  agency,  that  was 
to  be  coeval  with  the  world’s  history,  was  beyond 
their  apprehension.  He  referred  them,  therefore, 
to  the  final  aim  of  the  course  which  he  was  laying 
out  for  the  human  race,  the  final  Messianic  work  of 
the  judgment  and  the  general  resurrection ; a work 
in  itself,  indeed,  more  familiar  to  them,  but  which, 
as  ascribed  to  Atm,  must  have  still  more  raised  their 
wonder.  30.  Having  thus  unfolded  his  whole  Mes- 
sianic agency,  embracing  both  the  present  and  the 
future,  Christ  returns  to  the  general  proposition 
with  which  he  had  commenced  (in  verse  19).  As 
he  had  applied  his  unity  of  action  with  the  Father 
to  his  whole  course,  so  now  he  applies  it  specifically 
to  his  judgment , which  must,  therefore,  be  just  and 

true.  N. Here  begins  the  testimony  by  which 

these  things  were  substantiated,  and  which  they 
ought  to  have  received.  The  discourse  here  passes 
into  the  first  person  which  was  understood  before, 
because  he  had  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  A. 


Ills  ministry  in  Judea  was  now  about  to  close. 
Aware  of  the  design  against  his  life  which  had  now 
been  formed,  and  wishing  to  baffle  it  for  a season, 
he  retires  to  Galilee.  But  he  will  not  leave  Jerusa- 
lem till  he  has  given  one  full  and  public  testimony 
as  to  who  and  what  he  is,  so  that  the  Jews  in  cpn- 
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tinuing  to  reject  him,  shall  not  have  it  in  their 
power  to  say  that  he  has  not  revealed  his  own  char- 
acter, nor  expressed  to  them  the  real  grounds  upon 


which  their  opposition  to  him  is  based.  Such  waa 
the  special  drift  and  bearing  of  the  address  of  Jesus 
to  the  Jews.  IL 


Section  32.— Proofe  of  his  Divine  Sonship. 

Jerusalem. 

John  v.  81-47. 

81,  82  If  I bear  witness  of  myself,  ray  witness  is  not  true.  There  is  another  that  beareth 

88  witness  of  me,  and  I know  that  the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  Ye  sent 

84  unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto  the  truth.  But  I receive  not  testimony  from  man ; 

85  but  these  things  I say,  that  ye  might  be  saved.  He  was  a burning  and  a shining  light : 

86  and  ye  were  willing  for  a season  to  rejoice  in  his  light.  But  1 have  a greater  witness 
than  that  of  John : for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same 

87  works  that  I do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.  And  the  Father 
himself  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice 

88  at  any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape.  And  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you  : for  whom 

89  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not.  Search  the  scriptures ; for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life : and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me. 

40,  41  * And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have  life.  I receive  not  honour  from  men. 

42,  48  But  I know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.  I am  come  in  my  Father’s 
name,  and  ye  receive  me  not : if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  re- 

44  ceive.  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the 

45  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only?  Do  not  think  that  I will  accuse  you  to  the  Father: 

46  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust.  For  had  ye  believed 

47  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me : for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his 
writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ? 


Jesus  submitted  himself,  his  character,  his  works,  his  claims,  to  the  judgment  of  men.  He  honored 
the  reason  of  his  hearers  by  submitting  to  them  the  evidences  of  his  mission ; he  honored  their  religious 
sentiment  by  referring  to  their  own  Scriptures  for  testimony  concerning  himself.  But  pride  and  ambition, 
leading  them  to  look  for  the  pomp  and  power  of  earthly  royalty  in  their  Messiah,  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
evidences  alike  of  the  works  and  the  word  of  God.  J.  P.  T. 

The  loss  of  man’s  soul  is  always  attributed  in  Scripture  to  man’s  own  want  of  will  to  be  saved.  It  is 
not  any  decree  of  God.  It  is  not  God’s  unwillingness  to  receive.  It  is  not  any  limitation  of  Christ’s  re- 
deeming work  and  atonement  It  is  not  any  want  of  wide,  free,  full  invitations  to  repent  and  believe.  It 
is  simply  and  entirely  man’s  own  fault — his  want  of  will.  Forever  let  us  cleave  to  this  doctrine.  Man’s 
salvation,  if  saved,  is  entirely  of  God.  Man’s  ruin,  if  lost,  is  entirely  of  himself.  He  “ loves  darkness 
rather  than  light.”  He  will  have  his  own  way.  J.  C.  R. 


Having  unfolded  the  great  truth  of  the  unity 
of  will,  purpose,  and  action,  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  Jesus  proceeds  to  speak  in  the  first 
person,  of  the  testimonies  that  had  been  borne  to 
him ; that  of  the  Father,  that  of  John,  that  of  his 
own  works,  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  all  of  which 


these  Jews  had  wilfully  rejected.  H. Thus  far 

the  Lord,  in  answer  to  the  accusations  of  the  Jews, 
has  vindicated  his  working  as  being  the  actual 
working  of  God : he  works  as  the  Father  does,  be- 
cause he  is  as  the  Father.  The  divine  life  reveals 
itself  in  divine  deeds,  both  in  love  and  in  wrath, 
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both  In  quickening  and  in  judging.  But  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  this  discourse  the  Lord  now  accuses 
the  Jews.  He  brings  before  their  eyes  the  witnesses 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them,  in  order  that 
they  might  see  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  Father,  now  present  before  them,  while  also 
he  rebukes  their  unbelief : M and  ye  will  not  come  to 
me  that  ye  might  have  life .”  All  particular  wit- 
nesses concerning  the  nature  of  the  Son  and  con- 
cerning his  working  in  the  power  of  the  Father,  are 
included  in  one  general  witness — in  the  Fathoms  wit- 
ness of  his  Son  (verse  32).  Through  Christ’s  im- 
mediate forerunner  John  (verses  33-35),  through 
the  works  of  Christ,  which  announced  him  as  the 
Saviour  (verse  36),  and  through  the  Scriptures 
(verses  87-39,  45-47) — through  all  these  the  Father 
witnesses  of  the  Son.  R.  B. 

31.  If  I witness  of  myself*  “Separate  and 
apart  from  the  Father  asserting  any  claim  of  power 
or  authority,  such  claim  would  be  untrue.  But  I 
do  not  and  cannot  stand  thus  alone.”  35*  A shin- 
ing light.  Rather  lamp  or  torch  that  is  kindled 
and  so  burns  and  shines.  Christ  is  the  light  that 

kindles  but  was  never  kindled.  J.  G.  B. 36* 

All  his  works— as  well  the  public  “signs  and  won- 
ders,” as  the  silent  manifestation  of  his  “Jesus 
name  ” in  the  inward  life  of  sinners  saved  through 
him ; as  well  the  teaching  full  of  grace  of  his  holy 
life,  as  the  life  full  of  grace  of  his  holy  words — 
whatever  he  did  as  physician  of  body  and  soul, 
whatever  lie  suffered  as  Lamb,  whatever  he  said  as 
Shepherd : they  all  combine  to  form  one  bright 
revelation  of  his  glory.  They  are  the  works  of 
Jesus  Christ  appertaining  to  his  proper  vocation , 

the  works  of  God’s  Anointed  One.  R.  B. 37. 

Not  seen  his  shape*  The  same  truth  we  find 
elsewhere,  that  the  Father  is  invisible,  and  has 
never  been  seen  by  mortal  man.  lie  who  appeared 
to  Abraham  was  the  Second  Person  of  the  Tiinity, 
and  not  the  Father.  Paul  says  distinctly  of  the 
Father,  “whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  sec.” 
J.  C.  R. 

38,  39.  It  was  precisely  through  the  works, 
Christ  told  them  (verses  36,  37),  that  the  Father  had 
testified  to  him.  “ But,”  continued  lie,  in  effect, 
“ it  is  no  wonder  that  you  ask  another  testimony  of 
me,  seeing  that  you  are  destitute  of  the  spiritual 
capacity  to  perceive  this  one.  It  cannot  be  per- 
ceived with  the  senses ; you  have  never  heard  with 
your  ears  the  voice  of  the  Father,  nor  seen  with 
your  eyes  his  form.  God  does  not  reveal  himself  to 
the  fleshly  sense ; and  in  you  no  other  sense  is  de- 
veloped. And  for  this  reason  you  cannot  under- 
stand the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  word 
of  God,  which  you  ought  to  have  received  within 
you  from  the  Scriptures,  dwells  not  in  you ; it  has 
remained  for  you  simply  outward.  Henoc  your 


* searching  of  the  Scriptures*  is  a lifeless  thing. 
Thinking  that,  in  the  letter  of  the  word,  you  have 
eternal  life,  you  will  not  come  unto  him  who  alone 
imparts  that  life,  and  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were 

only  intended  to  lead.”  N. “ In  the  Scriptures 

ye  find  your  charter  of  eternal  life ; go  search  them 
then,  and  you  will  find  that  I am  the  great  burden 
of  their  testimony ; yet  ye  will  not  come  to  me  for 
that  life  eternal  which  you  profess  to  find  there 
and  of  which  they  tell  you  I am  the  appointed  dis- 
penser.” B. They  would  not ! Scripture  urged 

them  to  come  to  Jesus,  that  they  might  believe  and 
receive  life  from  him ; but  life  through  Jesus,  the 
lowly  Lamb  of  God,  was  what  they  would  not  have, 
because  they  would  not  acknowledge  their  own  life 
to  be  death.  He  who  does  not  in  Scripture  find  his 
death  as  a sinner  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  will 
never  find  there  his  life  as  a sinner  under  grace 
through  the  gospel.  Verses  31-39  say  that  they 
can — verses  40-47  say  that  they  tcill  not.  R.  B. 

Search  the  Scriptures*  A true  faith  in  the 
Scriptures  must  have  its  strength  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  This  would  seem  to  be  a proposition 
of  the  clearest  reason.  If  the  Bible  be  the  1 Vend 
of  God  with  a human  voice,  then  must  it  speak  to 
the  human  soul  directly  as  no  other  word,  no  other 

voice,  can  speak.  T.  L. 42*  They  had  counted 

the  very  letters  of  them ; yet  they  were  rejecting 
him  of  whom  the  Scriptures  testified.  Was  it  not 
clear  that  they — the  righteous,  the  religious  leaders 
of  their  nation — yet  had  not  the  love  of  God  in 
them,  if  they  thus  rejected  his  prophet,  his  word, 
his  works,  his  Son  ? F. 

43.  Ye  receive  me  not.  Despite  of  the 
Father’s  indorsement,  by  miracles  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  your  own  Scriptures,  sustaining  my  claims, 
ye  yet  reject  me.  There  could  only  be  collision  and 
repellency  between  the  meek,  spotless  Jesus,  and 
the  bigoted,  covetous,  self-seeking,  sanctimonious 

Pharisees.  H.  C. If  another  shall  come* 

IIow  strikingly  has  this  been  verified  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  ! “ From  the  time  of  the  true  Christ 
to  our  time,  sixty-four  false  Christs  have  been  reck- 
oned by  whom  they  have  been  deceived.”  B. 

44*  How  can  ye  believe  f He  spake  to 
them  calmly,  but  with  most  searching  scrutiny  and 
appalling  truthfulness,  of  the  reason  why  they 
could  not  believe ; of  that  passion  for  the  honor 
coming  from  men  which  made  them  utterly  blind 
and  dead  to  the  claims  of  the  Son  of  God.  IT.  C. 

Christ  looked  upon  it  as  morally  impossible  for 

persons  infinitely  proud  and  ambitious  impartially 
to  consider  a religion  that  taught  nothing  but  self- 
denial  and  the  cross ; that  counted  humility  honor ; 
and  that  the  higher  men  climbed  the  farther  they 
were  from  heaven.  The  true  cause  of  the  Phari- 
sees* disbelief  of  Christ’s  doctrine  was  the  predomi- 
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nance  over  their  will  of  the  two  great  vices,  covet- 
ousness and  ambition.  R.  S. From  God  only • 

Rather,  from  the  only  God,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  idolatry  of  the  natural  heart,  wliich  is  ever  set- 
ting up  for  itself  other  sources  of  honor,  worship- 
ping man  or  self  or  even  Satan  instead  of  God. 
These  words  form  the  point  of  passage  to  the  next 
verses,  in  which  the  Jews  are  accused  of  not  believ- 
ing the  writing*  of  Moses,  the  very  pith  and  kernel 
of  which  was  the  unity  of  God  and  the  having  no 
other  Gods  but  him . 

46.  Moses  : Here  put  for  the  law,  the  basis  of 

the  0.  T.  Scriptures.  This  is  an  important  testi- 
mony to  the  subject  of  the  whole  Pentateuch : it  is 
of  me.  It  witnesses  also  to  the  fact  of  Moses  having 
vndtten  those  books,  which  were  then  and  are  still 
known  by  his  name.  Mote*  leads  to  Christ : is  one 
of  the  witnesses  by  which  the  Father  hath  testified 
of  him.  A. Moses's  highest  calling  was  to  pre- 

pare the  way  for  Messiah.  Both  by  the  whole  stage 
which  he  occupied  in  the  development  of  the  divine 
kingdom,  and  by  individual  prophetic  intimations 
(like  Deut.  18  : 15;  Gen.  8 : 15,  in  their  spiritual 

meaning),  he  had  pointed  out  the  Messiah.  N. 

Want  of  evidence  could  not  be  the  cause  that  the 
Jows  rejected  and  disbelieved  the  gospel,  since  they 
embraced  and  believed  the  law,  upon  the  credit  of 
miracles  that  were  less  evident  For  those  of  Christ 
they  knew  by  sight  and  sense ; those  of  Moses  only 
by  tradition.  They  believed  and  assented  to  things 
neither  evident  nor  certain,  nor  yet  so  much  as  prob- 
able, but  actually  false  and  fallacious.  Whereas 
they  rejected  Christ  and  his  doctrine,  though  every 
tittle  of  it  came  enforced  with  miracle,  and  the 
best  arguments  that  heaven  and  earth  could  back 
it  with.  R.  S. 

47.  If  Scripture  had  been  inscribed  with  genu- 

ine characters  in  the  memory  of  their  hearts,  the 
words  of  Christ  would  have  rendered  those  charac- 
ters bHght  and  clear.  R.  B. They  did  not  be- 

lieve Moses  in  his  account  of  the  patriarchs  and  their 
faith ; otherwise  they  would  have  walked  in  Abra- 
ham's steps.  They  did  not  believe  in  the  holy, 
heart-searching  severity  of  the  law  delivered  by 
Moses ; otherwise  their  pharisaical  righteousness  by 
works  would  have  been  annihilated.  They  did  not 
believe  him,  when  the  whole  of  his  priestly  and  sac- 
rificial institution  brought  to  their  minds  the  con- 
tinual remembrance  of  their  sins,  and,  as  a shadow, 
jiointed  to  a future  real  fulfilment;  for  otherwise 
they  would  have  already  become  through  Moses 


what  John  the  Baptist  had  further  wished  to  make 
them — a people  prepared  and  ready  for  the  Lord, 
and,  like  Simeon,  joyfully  laying  hold  on  his  salva- 

I tion.  Stier. In  proportion  as  the  inner  power 

and  meaning  of  a religion  are  dead,  in  that  propor- 
tion very  often  is  an  exaggerated  import  attached  to 
its  outer  forms.  It  was  so  with  Judaism  in  the 
days  of  Christ.  Its  living  and  burning  enthusiasm 
was  quenched ; its  lofty  and  noble  faith  had  died 
away ; its  prophets  had  ceased  to  prophesy ; its 
poets  had  ceasod  to  sing ; its  priests  were  no  longer 
clothed  with  righteousness;  its  saints  were  few. 
And  thus  it  was  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  had  been  intended  to  secure  for  weary  men  a 
rest  full  of  love  and  peace  and  mercy,  had  become 
a barren  custom  fenced  in  with  the  most  frivolous 
and  senseless  restrictions.  It  was  in  answer  to  the 
charge,  “ because  he  did  such  things  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,”  that  he  delivered  the  divine  and  lofty  discourse 
preserved  for  us  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  John.  The 
great  rabbis  and  chief  priests  had  brought  him  be- 
fore them  in  order  to  warn,  and  the  warnings  fell 
on  them.  They  tremble  and  gnash  their  teeth, 
though  they  dare  not  act,  while,  with  words  like  a 
flame  of  fire  piercing  into  the  very  joints  and  mar- 
row— with  words  more  full  of  wisdom  and  majesty 
than  those  which  came  among  the  thunders  of 
Sinai — he  assumes  the  awful  dignity  of  the  Son  of 
God.  F. 

Thus  closes  this  wonderful  discourse.  In  the 
high  standpoint  of  its  defence  against  the  charge 
of  Sabbath  desecration;  in  the  calm  and  solemn 
majesty  of  its  tone ; in  the  conscious  dignity  with 
which  Jesus  set  forth  bis  relation  to  the  Father ; in 
the  pertinence  and  moral  force  of  his  presentation 
of  himself — first,  as  giving  spiritual  life  to  spiritually 
dead  souls  ; and  next,  as  one  day  to  give  life  from 
the  dead  to  all  who  arc  in  their  graves — revealing 
himself  thus  as  the  Infinite  Arbiter  of  all  human 
destiny,  the  Great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead — this 
discourse  has  no  parallel  in  human  language.  H.  G. 

From  this  time  the  ruling  Pharisaic  party  perse- 
cuted Christ  as  a most  dangerous  enemy,  who  ex- 
posed their  sentiments  with  a power  of  truth  not  to 
be  controverted.  “Sabbath-breaking  and  blasphe- 
my ’’  were  the  pretexts  on  which  they  sought  his 
condemnation.  N. And  under  such  circum- 

stances it  was  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  for 
him  to  remain  in  Judea,  where  every  day  was  a day 
of  peril  from  these  angry  and  powerful  conspira- 
tors. F. 
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Section  33— Justifies  plucking  of  Corn,  and  healing,  on  the  Sabbath, 

Galilee. 

Matthew  xii.  1-15.  Luxb  vi.  1-11.  Mark  ii.  28-28;  iii.  1-7. 

L.  1 And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  second  sabbath  alter  the  first,  that  he  went  through  the 

corn-fields : and  his  disciples  were  an  hungered,  and  began,  as  they  went,  to  pluck  the 

2 ears  of  corn,  and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands.  But  when  the  Pharisees  saw  it, 
they  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  disciples  do  that  which  is  not  lawful  to  do  on  the  sab- 
bath-day.  And  certain  of  the  Pharisees  said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not 

8 lawful  ? And  Jesus  answering  them,  said,  Have  ye  never  read  so  much  as  this,  what 
David  did,  when  he  had  need  and  was  an  hungered,  he  and  they  that  were  with  him ; 

4 how  he  went  into  the  house  of  God  in  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high-priest,  and  did 
take  and  eat  the  shewbread,  and  gave  also  to  them  that  were  with  him ; which  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  eat,  neither  for  them  which  were  with  him,  but  only  for  the 

M.  6 priests?  Or  have  ye  not  read  in  the  law  how  that  on  the  sabbath-days  the  priests  in 

6 the  temple  profane  the  sabbath,  and  are  blameless  ? But  1 say  unto  you,  that  in  this 

7 place  is  one  greater  than  the  temple.  But  if  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I will 

Mk.  27  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless.  And  he 

28  said  unto  them,  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath : there- 
fore the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath. 

L.  6 And  it  came  to  pass  also  on  another  sabbath,  when  he  was  departed  thence,  that  he 
entered  into  the  synagogue  and  taught : and  behold,  there  was  a man  there  whose  right 

7 hand  was  withered.  And  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  watched  him,  whether  he  would 
heal  on  the  sabbath-day : and  they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sab- 

8 bath-days?  that  they  might  find  an  accusation  against  him.  But  he  knew  their 
thoughts,  and  said  to  the  man  which  had  the  withered  hand,  Rise  up,  and  stand  forth 

9 in  the  midst.  And  he  arose  and  stood  forth.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  I will  ask 
you  one  thing:  Is  it  lawful  on  the  sabbath-days  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil  ? to  save  life,  or 

M.  11  to  destroy  it  f But  they  held  their  peace.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  man  shall 
there  be  among  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  it  fall  into  a pit  on  the  sabbath- 
12  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it,  and  lift  it  out?  How  much  then  is  a man  better  than  a 
sheep  ? wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  sabbath-days. 

Mk.  5 And  when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon  them  all  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  he  saith  unto  the  man,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand.  And  he 
stretched  it  forth;  and  his  hand  was  restored  whole,  like  as  the  other. 

6 Then  the  Pharisees  were  filled  with  madness,  and  went  out,  and  communed  one  with 
another  what  they  might  do  to  Jesus.  And  straightway  they  took  counsel  with  the 

7 Herodians  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him.  But  Jesus,  when  he  knew  it , 
withdrew  himself  from  thence  with  his  disciples  to  the  sea. 


Virtue  goes  out  of  Christ.  The  shrunken  hand  instantly  acquires  a healthful  color,  and  swells  into 
its  right  proportions.  In  his  joy  the  man  shuts  and  opens  it ; moves  the  pliant  fingers ; and  holds  the 
miracle  aloft  to  the  gaze  of  a crowd,  dumb  with  astonishment  Give  him  a harp,  and  with  that  hand  he 
would  sweep  its  sounding  strings  to  the  praise  of  Jesus.  Pattern  to  men  who  have  souls  to  be  saved, 
and  hearts  to  cure,  he  did  what  be  could — using  all  means  within  his  power  to  obtain  the  blessing.  And, 
did  people,  with  equal  eagerness,  repair  to  the  church  on  Sabbath,  as  he  to  the  synagogue,  to  meet  Jesus 
Christ,  and  with  the  same  earnestness  and  the  same  faith,  lay  out  their  sins  and  soul’s  sorrows  before 
him,  our  Sabbaths  would  witness  greater  works  than  this — he  who  healed  that  withered  hand  healing 
withered  hearts,  and,  whether  they  required  to  be  saved  or  sanctified,  giviug  power  to  them  that  have  no 
might.  Guthrie. 
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1*  More  properly  translated  “the  second-first 
Sabbath,’*  and  was  probably  a sort  of  proper  name 
for  the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  the  Pass- 
over  or  of  unleavened  bread ; that  is,  the  first  of  the 
seven  Sabbaths  reckoned  between  that  day  and  Pen- 
tecost R. Went  through  the  corn-fields* 

The  Scriptures  are  almost  entire  strangers  to  the 
word  fence,  as  they  are  to  the  word  road.  Wo  read 
of  ways  and  highways , instead  of  roads  ; and  fences 
were  for  towns  rather  than  for  fields.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  fences,  there  was  of  course  the  greater  need 
of  such  laws  concerning  trespass  as  Moses  instituted. 
This  account  seems  a picture  from  life  in  modern 

Palestine.  N.  C.  B. Pluck  the  corn  and  eat* 

The  law  and  practice  of  Palestine  continue  to  be 
this  day  what  they  were  so  many  thousand  years 
ago  (Deut  23  : 25).  We  travelled  in  that  country 
once  in  spring,  before  the  ears  of  corn  were  full. 
Nothing  surprised  us  more  than  the  liberties  which 
our  guides  took  in  riding  through  the  fields  and  let- 
ting their  horses  cat  as  much  of  the  standing  com 
as  they  pleased.  We  felt  at  first  as  if  wc  were  tres- 
passers and  thieves,  but  were  relieved  by  finding 
that  it  was  done  under  the  eye  and  with  the  full 

consent  of  the  owners  of  the  crops.  H. So  I 

have  often  seen  my  muleteers,  as  we  passed  along 
the  wheat-fields,  pluck  off  ears,  rub  them  in  their 
hands,  and  eat  the  grains,  unroasted,  just  as  the 
apostles  are  said  to  have  done.  This  also  is  allow- 
able. The  Pharisees  did  not  object  to  the  thing  it- 
self, only  to  the  time  when  it  was  done.  W.  M.  T. 

The  rabbis  had  decided  that  to  pluck  com  was 

to  be  construed  as  reaping,  and  to  rub  it  as  thresh- 
ing. F. 

The  Charge  of  Sabbath  Breaking. 

One  principal  end  of  the  sabbatic  institute  was 
to  preserve  a knowledge  of,  and  a faith  in,  the  one 
living  and  true  God  as  the  creator  of  all  things. 
There  was  no  rite,  nor  institution,  not  even  circum- 
cision, by  which  the  Jews  were  more  conspicuously 
distinguished  from  surrounding  nations,  and  marked 
off  as  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  Their  Sabbath- 
keeping  was  a perpetual  and  visible  token  of  the 
connection  in  which  they  stood  to  God,  and  of  the 
great  mission  which  they  were  set  apart  to  discharge. 
But,  a?  the  faith  of  the  people  grew  weak,  and  their 
allegiance  faltered,  they  began  to  profane  the  day 
by  breaking  in  upon  that  rest  from  all  ordinary  oc- 
cupations, which  should  have  been  observed.  Thus, 
among  other  distinctive  marks  of  their  peculiarity 
as  the  only  worshippers  of  the  great  Creator,  this 
one  became  obscured  and  wellnigh  obliterated.  A 
singular  change  came  over  the  Jewish  people  after 
the  restoration  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
Previously  they  were  ever  and  anon  showing  a ten- 
dency to  idolatry;  subsequently  no  such  tendency  ap- 
pears. Previously  they  had  been  neglectful  of  many 
of  the  distinctive  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  faith ; 
subsequently  they  became  strict  and  punctilious  in 
their  observance  of  them.  Great  national  calami- 
ties— the  persecution  under  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  the 


aggression  of  the  Romans,  the  ascent  into  power  of 
the  Idumcan  family  of  the  Herods,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  schools  of  the  rabbis— all  conspired  to 
intensify  the  national  pride  and  religious  bigotry  of 
the  Jews ; who,  as  they  had  nothing  but  the  old  laws 
and  traditions  to  cling  to,  clung  to  them  with  all  the 
more  tenacious  grasp.  The  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
arose,  and  carried  the  popular  sympathy  along  with 
it.  Everything  regarded  as  purely  and  peculiarly 
Judaic  was  exaggerated.  Punctilious  observance  of 
the  old  ritual  was  the  one  great  merit  compensating 
for  all  defects ; while  around  the  simpler  statute-law 
of  Moses  there  arose  an  oral  or  traditional  law, 
growing  continually  in  bulk  and  overshadowing  the 
primitive  Mosaic  institute.  Upon  each  statute  ad- 
ditions and  explanations  were  heaped  of  such  a 
character  as  to  turn  more  and  more  the  keeping  into 
a mere  external  routine  and  outward  performance. 
So  fared  it  with  the  old,  broad,  and  benignant  law 
as  to  the  Sabbath.  Its  primary  injunction,  41  Thou 
slialt  do  no  manner  of  work,”  was  falsely  held  as 
aimed  at  all  kinds  of  work  whatever ; no  less  than 
thirty-nine  kinds  or  classes  of  work  beiug  specified 
as  involved  in  the  prohibition.  It  was  ruled  thus 
that  grass  should  not  be  trodden  on  the  Sabbath,  for 
the  bruising  of  it  was  a species  of  harvest  work ; 
that  shoes  with  nails  should  not  be  worn,  as  that 
was  the  carrying  n burden.  In  all  this  there  was  not 
only  a wrong  rendering  of  the  Mosaic  precept,  but 
much  worse  than  that,  there  was  the  erection  of  & 
false  standard  of  duty,  a false  test  of  piety — the 
elevation  of  the  outward,  the  positive,  the  ceremonial, 
over  the  inward,  the  moral,  the  spiritual ; the  put- 
ting of  the  letter  that  killeth  above  the  spirit  which 
maketh  alive.  H. 

M.  5,  6*  He  begins  with  his  opponents  upon 
their  own  ground.  “ You  yourselves  admit  that  the 
priests  who  serve  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  must 
break  the  literal  sabbatical  law  in  view  of  the  higher 
duties  of  the  tcmplc-scrvicc.”  Then  he  continues, 
u But  Isay  unto  you , there  is  something  het'e  greater 
than  the  temple .”  In  these,  as  in  many  of  Christ’s 
words,  there  is  more  than  meets  the  ear.  When  we 
remember  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  in  Jewish  eyes, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Shechinah,  as  the  only  place  where 
God  could  ever  be  worshipped,  we  can  conceive  the 
weight  of  Christ’s  declaration  that  his  manifestation 
was  something  greater  than  the  temple,  and  w-as  to 
introduce  a revelation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  a 
mode  of  divine  worship  to  which  the  temple-service 
was  entirely  subordinate.  We  may  infer  Christ’s 
conclusion  to  have  been,  “ If  the  priests  have  been 
freed  from  the  literal  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
law  because  of  their  relation  to  the  temple,  hereto- 
fore the  highest  seat  of  worship,  how  much  more 
must  my  disciples  be  freed  from  the  letter  of  that 
law  by  their  relation  to  that  which  is  greater  than 
the  temple ! (Their  intercourse  with  him  was  some- 
thing greater  than  temple-worship.)  They  have 
plucked  the  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  it  is  true,  but  they 
have  done  it  that  they  might  not  be  disturbed  in 
their  communion  with  the  Son  of  man,  and  in  reli- 
ance upon  his  authority.  They  are  free  from  guilt, 
then,  for  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sab- 
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bath.”  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  that  true, 
spiritual  worship  to  which  the  temple-service  was  to 

give  way.  N. The  temple — the  seat  of  the  She- 

chinah,  the  visible  majesty  of  the  divine  presence — 
released  the  priesthood  from  the  strict  observance  of 
the  sabbatical  law.  They  might  offer  their  sacrifices. 
How  much  higher  the  claim  to  liberty  on  the  part 
of  the  disciples  through  their  connection  with  him  ! 
How  natural  to  conclude  that  he  who  was  greater 
than  the  temple  is  to  take  its  place ! G.  P.  F. 

Or  have  ye  not  read  f 11  is  deep  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  shows  itself  throughout  the  gos- 
pels. He  has  a quotation  ready  to  meet  every  hos- 
tile question.  It  was  so  profound  that  it  forced 
even  his  enemies  to  recognize  him  as  a rabbi.  His 
frequent  retort  on  the  rabbis  themselves — “ llave 
ye  not  read  ? ” and  the  deep  insight  into  the  spirit 
of  Scripture,  which  opposes  to  rubrics  and  forms  the 
quickening  power  of  a higher  life,  prove  how  in- 
tensely he  must  have  studied  the  sacred  books.  G. 

7.  The  quotation  (Hos.  6:7)  bears  this  trans- 
lation, u I desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,”  the 
words  themselves  containing  one  of  those  prophetic 
glinqises  of  the  gospel,  one  of  those  slights  cast 
upon  the  law  intimating  that  God  had  something 
better  and  higher  in  store  for  his  people.  The 
prophet  of  the  old  covenant  is  here  anticipating 
the  great  apostle  of  the  new,  in  his  saying,  1 Cor. 
13  : 1-3.  He  is  declaring,  That  which  God  longs 
for  on  the  pari  of  men  is  not  the  outward  obser- 
vance, the  sacrifice  in  the  letter,  but  the  inward  out- 
pouring of  love — that  which  the  “sacrifice”  sym- 
bolized, the  giving  up  of  self  in  the  self-devotion  of 
love.  This  must  underlie  every  outward  sacrifice 
and  service  to  give  it  value;  and  when  the  question 
arises  between  the  form  and  the  spirit,  then  the 
form  must  yield  to  the  life,  as  the  meaner  to  the 
more  precious.  T. 

Mk.  27.  That  is : Man  was  not  created  for  the 
purpose  of  honoring  the  Sabbath ; but  as  soon  as 
created,  the  Sabbath  was  made  to  promote  the  best 
welfare  of  man,  and,  therefore,  to  his  best  welfare 
it  must  ever  be  held  subordinate.  It  was  made  /or 
man ; not  for  any  particular  nation,  but  for  the 
race;  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
very  act  of  authoritatively  regulating  the  duties  of 
the  Sabbath,  while  it  doubtless  implies  an  authority 
to  abolish  the  institution,  was  really  an  authoritative 
recognition  of  it.  As  the  authority  was  not  used  in 
abolishing,  its  effect  was  to  confirm  the  ordinance. 

Slone . (Read  Section  184.) The  end  for  which 

the  Sabbath  was  ordained  was  to  bless  man;  the 
end  for  which  man  was  created  was  not  to  observe 
the  Sabbath.  A principle  is  here  laid  down,  which 
must  extend  to  the  whole  circle  of  outward  ordi- 
nances. It  does  in  fact  say  this,  rl  he  law  was  made 
for  man;  not  man  for  the  law.  Man  is  the  end, 


and  the  ordinances  of  the  law  the  means ; not  these 
the  end,  and  man  the  means.  Man  was  not  made 
to  the  end  that  he  might  observe  these ; but  these 
were  given,  that  they  might  bless  man,  that  they 
might  train  and  discipline  him  till  he  should  be 
ready  to  serve  God  from  the  free  impulses  of  his 
spirit.  T. 

28.  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.  As  naked 
a claim  to  all  the  authority  of  Iiim  who  gave  the 

law  at  Sinai  as  could  possibly  be  made.  B. 

These  words  are  inseparable  from  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord’s  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of 
David,  the  king  and  prophet,  and  of  the  priests  in 
the  temple,  the  Lord  tacitly  implies  the  greatness 
of  his  own  position.  He  is  indeed  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King ; and  had  he  been  none  of  these,  the  argu- 
ment would  have  been  not  merely  incomplete,  but 
misleading.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  was  very  strict.  Our  Lord  quotes  cases 
where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because 
he  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  S. 

L.  9.  They  had  put  the  alternatives  of  doing 
or  not  doing;  here  there  might  be  a question.  But 
he  shows  that  the  alternatives  are,  doing  good  or 
failing  to  do  good — which  last  he  puts  as  identical 
with  doing  evil,  the  neglecting  to  save  as  equivalent 
with  destroying.  Here  there  could  be  no  question. 

T. By  this  novel  way  of  putting  his  case,  our 

Lord  teaches  the  great  ethical  principle,  that  to  neg- 
lect any  opportunity  of  doing  good  is  to  incur  the 
guilt  of  doing  evil ; and  by  this  law  he  bound  his 
own  spirit.  B. 

Mk.  5.  It  was  the  sight  of  men,  who,  laying 
hold  of  one  of  his  Father’s  most  merciful  institutes, 
had  exalted  it  into  a place  of  false  importance, 
attaching  a specific  virtue  to  the  bare  outward  keep- 
ing of  the  letter,  magnifying  the  minutest  acts  of 
bodily  service,  finding  therein  the  materials  which 
self-righteousness  employed  for  defrauding  the  poor, 
the  needy,  and  the  diseased  of  that  help  which 
charity  was  ready  to  render — such  was  the  source  of 
that  anger  with  which  Jesus  looked  round  about  on 

the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  H. Being  grieved* 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  graphic  descriptions 
in  the  gospels.  It  was  thus  that  he  bare  even 
while  on  earth  our  infirmities  and  our  sins.  Tluir 
hearts  were  hardened — but  he  grieved  for  it.  A. 

He  stretched  it  forth.  He  believes  that 
Christ  can  give  the  strength  to  execute  the  com- 
mand. It  is  in  that  faith  he  acts,  and,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  let  us  say  that,  if  in  that  faith  he 
had  not  made  the  effort,  he  never  would  have  got 
the  strength  ; and  yet  if  he  had  not  got  the  strength, 
he  never  could  have  made  the  effort.  Stretch  forth 
thy  withered  heart  to  love — thy  withered  hand  to 
serve — such  is  still  his  command.  Fixing  an  eye  of 
| faith  on  him,  who  has  already  fixed  his  eye  of  love 
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on  us,  let  us  make  the  effort,  and  in  the  very  making 
of  the  effort  we  shall  get  the  strength.  H. 

6.  Filled  with  madness*  Thus  in  every 
way  were  his  enemies  foiled — foiled  in  argument, 
shamed  into  silence,  thwarted  even  in  their  attempt 
to  find  some  ground  for  a criminal  accusation.  For 
even  in  healing  the  man,  Christ  had  done  absolutely 
nothing  which  their  worst  hostility  could  miscon- 
strue into  a breach  of  the  Sabbath  law.  He  had 
not  touched  the  man ; he  had  not  questioned  him ; 
he  had  not  bid  him  exercise  his  recovered  power ; 
he  had  but  spoken  a word,  and  not  even  a Pharisee 
could  say  that  to  speak  a word  was  an  infraction  of 
the  Sabbath,  even  if  the  word  were  followed  by 
miraculous  blessing ! 

Took  counsel  with  the  Herodians.  Hith- 
erto they  had  been  enemies  of  the  Herodians.  They 
regarded  them  as  half-apostate  Jews,  who  accepted 
the  Roman  domination,  imitated  heathen  practices, 
adopted  Sadducean  opinions,  and  had  gone  so  far 
iu  their  flattery  to  the  reigning  house  that  they  had 
blasphemously  tried  to  represent  Herod  the  Great 


as  the  promised  Messiah.  But  now  their  old  enmi- 
ties were  reconciled  in  their  mad  rage  against  a 

common  foe.  F. The  Herodians  were  such  Jews 

as  favored  Herod  Antipas,  and  thus,  outwardly  at 
least,  were  friends  of  Rome,  whose  vassal  Antipas 
was.  Antipas  had  seen  Judea  and  Samaria  made  a 
Roman  procuratorship,  and  longed  to  get  them  back 
for  himself,  as  a son  of  Herod,  of  whose  kingdom 
they  had  been  part.  Intrigues  to  gain  this  end  led 
to  standing  enmity  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  on  the  one  side,  and  the  procurators  on  the 
other.  Disappointment  at  the  results  of  annexation 
to  Rome  had  made  some  look  with  kindlier  feeling 
on  the  Idumcan  dynasty,  which  in  its  turn  felt  itself 
endangered  by  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  set  up  a new 
kingdom.  The  Herodians  in  the  end  got  their  wish, 
when  Agrippa  I.  (A.  D.  37)  was  appointed  king,  and 
a Herod  kingdom  was  thus  again  set  up  for  a time. 
Even  the  Pharisaic  or  national  party,  indeed,  came  in 
the  end  to  favor  this  scheme,  in  their  deadly  hatred 
of  Rome.  The  alliance  with  the  Herodians  against 
Jesus  was  the  first  step  in  this  new  political  path.  G. 


Section  34.— Healing  at  the  Seaside.  The  Apostles  chosen. 

Matthew  x.  2-4 ; xii.  15-21.  Mark  iii.  7-19.  Luke  vi.  12-19. 

Mk.  7 And  great  multitudes  from  Galilee  followed  him,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  Jerusalem 

8 and  from  Idumea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan;  and  he  healed  them  all.  And  they  about 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  a great  multitude,  when  they  had  heard  what  great  things  he  did, 

9 came  unto  him.  And  he  spake  to  his  disciples,  that  a small  ship  should  wait  on  him 

10  because  of  the  multitude,  lest  they  should  throng  him.  For  he  had  healed  many ; in- 

11  somuch  that  they  pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch  him,  as  many  as  had  plagues.  And  un- 
clean spirits,  when  they  saw  him,  fell  down  before  him,  and  cried  saying,  Thou  art  the 

12  Son  of  God.  And  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make  him  known. 

M.  17  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold  my 

18  servant  whom  I have  chosen ; my  beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased : I will 

19  put  my  Spirit  upon  him,  and  he  shall  shew  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not 

20  strive  nor  cry ; neither  shall  any  man  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.  A bruised  reed 

shall  he  not  break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench,  till  he  send  forth  judgment 

21  unto  victory.  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  trust. 

L.  12  And  it  came»  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  he  went  out  into  a mountain  to  pray,  and 

13  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  And  when  it  w as  day.  he  called  unto  him  his 
disciples,  whom  he  would,  and  they  came  unto  him.  And  of  them  he  chose  and  or- 
dained twelve,  whom  also  he  named  Apostles : that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that 

Mk.15  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach ; and  to  have  power  to  heal  sicknesses,  and  to 

16  cast  out  devils.  Now  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  are  these:  The  first,  Simon 

17  (whom  he  also  named  Peter),  and  Andrew  his  brother;  James  the  mix  of  Zebedee.  and 
John  the  brother  of  James  (and  he  surnamed  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  The  sons  of 

18  thunder) ; Philip  and  Bartholomew  : Matthew  the  publican,  and  Thomas ; James  the 
eon  of  Alpheus,  and  Lebbeus  whose  surname  was  Thaddeus,  [whom  Luke  names]  Judas 
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19  the  brother  of  James;  Simon  the  Canaanite,  called  Zelotes,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  which 
also  betrayed  him. 

L.  17  And  he  came  down  with  them,  and  stood  in  the  plain  ; and  the  company  of  his  disci- 
ples, and  a great  multitude  of  people  out  of  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem  and  from  the  sea 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  came  to  hear  him  and  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases ; 

18, 19  and  they  that  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits : and  they  were  healed.  And  the  whole 
multitude  sought  to  touch  him  : for  there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and  healed  them  all. 


It  behooved  him  to  select  a number  of  men  in  whom  the  riches  of  his  life  might  be  unfolded  in  every 
direction.  For  this  end  he  needed,  above  all,  men  in  whom  the  glory  of  his  spirit  and  the  peculiarity  of 
his  work  might  be  distinctly  identified  ; laymen,  who  would  not  chain  his  work  to  existing  priestly  habits ; 
unlearned  men,  who  would  not  mix  up  his  wisdom  with  traditional  schemes  of  philosophy ; even  com- 
paratively uneducated  men,  in  order  that  the  dulled  taste  of  a diseased  worldly  civilization  might  not  dis- 
turb the  culture  which  the  spirit  of  the  incarnate  Word  was  to  impart  to  them.  It  was  through  fisher- 
men, country  people,  and  publicans,  that  the  Word  of  God  in  the  life  and  doings  of  Christ  was  to  be 
declared  in  its  purity.  Lange. 

A small  body  of  trustworthy  followers  were  to  form  the  closest,  inmost  circle  of  his  disciples,  and  to 
be  his  friends  and  companions.  He  would  give  them  his  fullest  confidence  : open  his  mind  to  them  more 
fully  than  to  others : and,  by  living  among  them,  inspire  them  with  his  own  fervor,  and  mould  them  to 
his  own  likeness.  They  would  see  how  his  soul  never  unbent  from  its  grand  enthusiasm : how  he  never 
wearied  in  his  transcendent  devotion  of  body  and  spirit  to  his  work.  In  seeing  and  hearing  him,  they 
would  gain  experience : in  the  opposition  and  trials  they  met  in  his  company,  their  fidelity  would  be  put  to 
the  test,  and,  in  the  end,  they  would  be  qualified  for  the  special  work  for  which  they  had  been  chosen.  G. 

They  were  to  share  and  multiply  his  labors,  to  protect  and  relieve  him  from  the  pressure  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  For  a short  season  he  was  to  send  them  from  his  side,  to  teach  and  to  work  miracles  as 
he  did  himself,  that  a short  fore-trial  might  be  made  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  afterward  to  be 
engaged.  After  his  death  they  were  to  be  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection,  the  expounders  of  that  gos- 
pel which  needed  the  great  decease  to  be  accomplished  ere  in  its  full  measure  it  could  be  proclaimed. 
By  their  hands  the  foundations  of  the  Church  were  to  be  laid.  H. 


Hk.  7 12.  This  summary  statement  indicates 
not  only  the  vast  number  of  those  whom  Christ 
healed  during  his  Galilean  ministry,  but  it  shows 
the  universality  of  attention  and  interest  concen- 
trated upon  himself.  From  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Pe- 
rea, and  the  outlying  countries  of  Phenicia  on  the 
north  and  Idumea  on  the  south,  came  these  immense 
multitudes.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  great 
reach  and  measure  of  influence  was  attained  by  our 
Lord  before  his  appointment  of  the  apostles,  and 
before  any  formal  and  public  statement  of  his  essen- 
tial doctrines.  M.  18  20.  How  gently  and  unob- 
trusively, with  what  a consummate  union  of  wisdom 
and  tenderness,  he  had  attained  this  wide  sway  over 
these  ever  following  multitudes,  is  intimated  by  this 
touching  reference  to  Jehovah’s  word  concerning  his 
chosen  servant  J.  G.  B. 

L.  12.  Our  Saviour’s  whole  position  at  this 
period  of  his  ministry  not  only  suggested,  but  may 
even  be  said  to  have  claimed,  some  such  public  expo- 
sition of  his  doctrine  as  we  find  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  nis  mission  had  been  unfolded  step  by 
step,  till  it  lay  fully  open  to  the  inquiries  of  his  dis- 


ciples and  the  objections  of  his  foes ; and  the  time 
had  come  to  rebuke  malignant  cavils,  to  correct  er- 
roneous expectations,  and  to  satisfy  humble  and 
earnest  inquiries.  The  multitudes  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  in  a con- 
dition not  unlike  those  whom  Moses  bad  led  out 
into  the  wilderness.  They  had  seen  and  heard 
enough  to  prepare  them  to  hear  the  law  of  God 
from  his  own  lips ; and  they  are  assembled  before 
a mount,  whose  very  name  marks  it  as  far  more 
glorious  than  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.  But 
in  this  case,  as  in  that,  a solemn  pause  precedes  the 
utterance  of  the  divine  word.  The  Mediator  him- 
self is  called  to  close  and  secret  communion  with 
God,  while  the  people  have  an  interval  of  awful  ex- 
pectation. Alone,  like  Moses,  Jesus  “ went  up  into 
the  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in 

prayer  to  God.”  S. The  scene  of  this  lonely 

vigil,  and  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was  in  all 
probability  the  singular  elevation  known  at  this  day 
as  the  Kum  Hattin,  or  “ Horns  of  Hattin.”  It  is  a 
hill  with  a Bummit  which  closely  resembles  an  Orien- 
tal saddle  with  its  two  high  peaks. 
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These  two  maps,  copied  from  a single  one  prepared  by  the  English  Survey,  overlap  cadi  other.  Hat- 
tin,  the  “ mountain  ” where  the  following  sermon  was  probably  delivered,  is  included  in  both.  The  posi- 
tion of  Nazareth  and  Cana  is  to  be  noted  on  the  left-hand  map.  The  map  on  the  right  hand  should  be 
carefully  studied,  as  exhibiting  the  localities  of  so  large  a part  of  our  Lord’s  ministry. 
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The  double-peaked  summit  of  Hattin,  on  the  I 
west  rises  very  little  above  the  level  of  a broad  and 
undulating  plain ; on  the  east  it  sinks  precipitately 
toward  a plateau,  on  which  lies,  immediately  be- 
neath the  cliffs,  the  village  of  Hattin.;  and  from 
this  plateau  the  traveller  descends  through  a wild 
and  tropic  gorge  to  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake 
of  Galilee.  It  is  the  only  conspicuous  hill  on  the 
western  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  singularly  adapt- 
ed by  its  conformation,  both  to  form  a place  for 
short  retirement,  and  a rendezvous  for  gathering 
multitudes. 

13.  He  chose  and  ordained  twelve.  The 

present  choice  was  reganled  as  formal  and  as  final. 
Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no  return  to  the  fisher’s 
boat  or  the  publican’s  booth  as  a source  of  suste- 
nance ; but  the  disciples  were  to  share  the  wander- 
ing missions,  the  evangelic  labors,  the  scant  meal 
and  uncertain  home,  which  marked  even  the  happi- 
est peri  3d  of  the  ministry  of  their  Lord.  F. 

The  twelve  were  not  all  in  indigence.  The  mother 
of  John  ministered  to  Jesus  of  her  substance ; Peter 
and  Andrew  had  a house  at  Capernaum ; Matthew 
gave  a feast  to  the  Master.  But  it  is  clear,  never- 
theless, that  the  apostles  belonged  to  the  lower 
class,  and  were  accounted  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men.  At  the  time  they  were  chosen  they  were  still 
very  ignorant,  infected  with  Jewish  prejudices,  in- 
capable of  rising  to  the  sublime  thoughts  of  their 
Master.  They  often  saddened  the  heart  of  Jesus, 
though  they  could  not  exhaust  his  patience  in  the 
work  of' their  religious  education.  This  work  was 
not  to  be  fully  accomplished  till  he  should  have 
gone  away  from  them,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
have  come  upon  them,  accompanied  with  the  chas- 
tening influence  of  trial.  Be  P. 

The  twelve  were  to  lead  the  kingdom  as  hiB  or- 
gans. Their  superiority  to  all  others,  who  should 
also  act  as  organs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  with- 
in  them  of  the  Redeemer  (the  common  calling  of  all 
believers),  consisted  in  this,  that  they  received  a di- 
rect and  personal  impression  of  the  words  and  works 
of  Christ,  and  could  thus  testify  of  what  they  had 

seal  and  heat'd.  N. The  marks  of  the  apostolic 

office  were  these : Personal  intercourse  with  Christ ; 
appointment  by  himself ; the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
breathed  upon  them  by  Christ,  and  more  openly 
conferred,  according  to  his  promise,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  giving  them  power  to  work  miracles 
and  to  speak  in  foreign  tongues ; to  which  was  add- 
ed the  power  to  confer  that  gift  on  others.  The 
union  of  these  signs  distinguished  the  apostles  from 
every  other  class  of  ministers.  The  number  of  the 
apostles,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  is  clearly  symbolical  of  their  primary  mis- 
sion to  the  Jews.  S. Only  at  a later  period  was 

a Paul  added  to  the  apostles— a man  capable,  from 


I his  systematic  mental  cultivation,  of  elaborating  and 
unfolding,  by  his  own  power  of  thought,  yet  under 
the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  mate- 
rial of  divine  revelation  that  was  bestowed  upon 
him.  N. 

tfk.  15.  The  twelve  are  arranged  by  Luke  in 
pairs ; generally,  however,  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  with  two  pairs  in  each,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

1. 

Simon,  James, 

Andrew,  John ; 

2. 

Philip,  Matthew  (Levi), 

Bartholomew  (Nathanael),  Thomas ; 

3. 

James,  son  of  Alphcus,  Judas,  brother  of  James 
(Lcbbeus,  Thaddeus). 

Simon  Zelotes,  Judas  Iscariot.  C.  B. 

L.  17.  Came  down  ....  in  the  plain.  On 

a level  place,  not  “ in  the  plain.”  This  expression 
suggests  that  the  spot  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a hilly  country.  Thus  the  description  of  the  locali- 
ties offers  no  impediment  to  our  identifying  the  dis- 
courses of  Matthew  and  Luke.  L.— The  words 
which  our  translators  render  in  the  plain,  suggest 
rather  some  platform.  S. According  to  tradi- 

tion, the  “ Mount  of  Beatitudes  ” lies  a little  west  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  is  a square-shaped  hill,  about 
sixty  feet  in  height,  with  two  tops,  called  the  Horns 
of  Hattin,  from  the  village  of  Hattin  at  its  base. 
The  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  lake,  and  from  that  plain  to  the  summit  is 
but  a few  minutes’  walk.  The  platform  at  the  top 
is  evidently  suitable  for  the  collection  of  a multitude, 
and  corresponds  precisely  to  the  “ level  place  ” to 
which  he  would  “ come  down  ” as  from  one  of  its 

higher  horns  to  address  the  people.  A.  P.  S. It 

is  quite  certain,  from  the  evangelical  narrative,  that 
this  sermon  of  the  Great  Teacher  was  spoken  on  a 
mountain  not  far  to  the  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Somewhere  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  which 
slopes  down  so  gently  to  the  spacious  Gennesaret 
plain,  Jesus  spake  that  exposition  of  moral  duty 
which,  in  purity,  spirituality,  and  liumani'y,  had 
never  been  approached  by  any  of  the  ethical  teach- 
ings that  had  preceded  it — which  no  moral  teaching 
since  has  been  able  to  supplement  or  improve — 
which,  though  it  did  not  amend  the  Decalogue,  yet 
“filled  it  up,”  ensouled  it,  and  trnnsfigured  it;  “that 
heavenly  summary  of  the  life  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity which  age  after  age  has  regarded  as  the  most 
sacred  heritage  which  God  has  vouchsafed  unto  his 
Church.”  A.  Thomson. 

As  those  twelve  chosen  ministers  stood  with  him 
on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes  in  the  morning  glow 
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that  shone  upon  the  lake,  they  resembled  the  heads 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  who  were  called  up  with  Moses 
to  hear  the  law  given  upon  Sinai.  The  discourse 
which  follows  was  spoken  first  to  Mem,  os  the  man- 
ual of  their  instructions,  the  code  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  which  they  were  the  new  ministers,  the  out- 
line of  the  truths  they  were  to  teach.  It  was  ut- 
tered to  the  disciples  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people , 
to  whom,  as  representing  the  whole  world,  it  points 
out  the  only  path  of  duty  and  happiness,  that  which 
gives  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; invites 
them  into  that  kingdom  by  the  most  alluring  prom- 
ises of  blessedness ; claims  their  submission  to  its 
just  and  holy  laws  ; and  warns  them  of  the  danger 
and  ruin  of  remaining  without  it.  To  all  these 
dosses  it  exhibits  the  characters  that  all  men  must 
bear,  the  truths  that  all  must  learn,  the  spirit  that 
all  must  cultivate,  the  life  that  all  must  live,  if  they 
would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  insure 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  S. 

The  discourses  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  posi- 
tive arguments  for  the  identity  of  the  two  discourses 
are  overwhelming,  and  the  very  variations  tend  to 
establish  an  essential  sameness.  Both  begin  with 
the  same  blessings,  and  end  with  the  same  striking 


parable  concerning  the  difference  between  hearing 
and  doing.  Both  mark  the  same  period  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry,  name  the  same  locality,  represent 
our  Lord,  directly  after  the  discourse,  as  entering 
Capernaum,  and  performing  the  same  miracle.  S. 

The  choice  of  the  twelve  by  our  Lord,  as  his 

ministers  and  witnesses,  furnished  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  this  public  declaration  respecting  the 
spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  life  and 
character  required  of  those  who  would  become  his 
true  followers.  Luke  expressly  assigns  this  as  the 
occasion ; and  although  Matthew  is  silent  here  and 
elsewhere  as  to  the  selection  of  the  apostles,  yet 
some  passages  of  the  discourse  as  reported  by  him 
seem  to  presuppose  their  previous  appointment  as 
teach  ere.  The  order  of  circumstances  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  following : Our  Lord  retires  to  the 
mountain  and  chooses  the  twelve,  and  with  them 
descends  to  the  multitudes  on  the  level  place  or 
plain,  where  he  heals  many.  As  they  press  upon 
him,  he  again  ascends  to  a more  elevated  spot, 
where  he  can  overlook  the  crowds  and  be  heard  by 
them ; and  here,  seating  himself  with  the  twelve 
around  him,  he  addresses  himself  to  his  disciples  in 
particular  and  to  the  multitudes  in  general  B. 


Section  35.— Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  Beatitudes. 

Matthew  v.  1-16.  Luke  vi.  20-26. 

I L 1 And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into  a mountain : and  when  he  was  set,  his 

2 disciples  came  unto  him.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples ; and  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  taught  them,  saying, 

8 Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit : for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

4 Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  : for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

5 Blessed  are  the  meek  : for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

6 Blessed  are  they  which  now  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall 
be  filled. 

Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now  : for  ye  shall  laugh. 

*1  Blessed  are  the  merciful : for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

8 Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : for  they  shall  see  God. 

9 Blessed  are  the  peacemakers  : for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

10  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness1  sake  : for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

11  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  yon,  and  revile  you ; and  when  they  shall  separate 
you  from  their  company , and  shall  persecute  you ; and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  my  sake. 

12  Rejoice  ye  in  that  day;  be  exceeding  glad,  and  leap  for  joy:  for  great  is  your  re- 
ward in  heaven : for  in  like  manner  their  fathers  persecuted  the  prophets  which  were 
before  you. 
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L.  24  But  wo©  unto  you  that  are  rich  I for  ye  have  received  your  consolation. 

25  Woe  unto  you  that  are  full  l for  ye  shall  hunger. 

Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now  ! for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep. 

26  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you ! for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the 
false  prophets. 

M.  18  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth : but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 

salted  ? it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  oast  out,  and  to  be  trodden  under 

14  foot  of  men.  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.  A city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be 

15  hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a candle,  and  put  it  under  a bushel,  but  on  a candlestick ; 

16  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


Before  Christ  came,  the  heathen  had  oounted  for  divine  the  legislative  wisdom  of  the  man — manly 
strength,  manly  truth,  manly  justioe,  manly  courage.  The  life  and  the  cross  of  Christ  shed  a splendor 
from  heaven  upon  a new  and  till  then  unheard-of  order  of  heroism — that  which  may  be  called  the  femi- 
nine order — meekness,  enduranoe,  long-suffering,  the  passive  strength  of  martyrdom.  For  Christianity 
does  not  say  honor  to  the  wise,  but  44  Blessed  are  the  meek.”  F.  W.  R. 

These  beatitudes  teach  us  wherein  the  only  true,  pure,  lasting  blessedness  for  man  consists ; not  in 
anything  outward,  not  in  the  gratification  of  our  natural  passions  or  desires,  our  covetousness,  or  pride, 
our  ambition,  or  love  of  pleasure ; not  in  what  we  have,  but  in  what  we  are  in  God's  sight  and  in  relation 
to  his  empire  over  our  souls.  H. 

If  we  estimate  character  more  by  the  standard  of  Christ's  beatitudes  than  by  what  we  short-sightedly 
call  M results,”  we  shall  find  some  of  the  sublimest  fruits  of  faith  among  what  arc  commonly  called  pas- 
sive  virtues  : in  the  silent  endurance  that  hides  under  the  shadow  of  great  afflictions;  in  the  quiet  loveli- 
ness of  that  forbearance  which  41  suffercth  long  and  is  kind ; " in  the  charity  which  is  44  not  easily  pro- 
voked ; " in  the  forgiveness  which  can  be  buffeted  for  doing  well  and  44  take  it  patiently ; ” in  the  smile 
on  the  face  of  diseased  and  suffering  persons,  a transfiguration  of  the  tortured  features  of  pain  bright- 
ening sick-rooms  more  than  the  sun ; in  the  unostentatious  heroisms  of  the  household,  amid  the  daily 
dripping  of  small  cares ; in  the  noiseless  conquests  of  a love  too  reverential  to  complain ; in  resting  in 
the  Lord,  and  waiting  patiently  for  him.  F.  D.  II. 


1.  The  mountain.  From  the  two  promi- 
nences it  presents,  this  hill  is  called  the  Homs  of 
Hattin — Hattin  being  a village  at  its  base.  It  over- 
looks the  lake  and  the  plain.  You  see  Capernaum 
from  its  summit,  lying  about  seven  miles  off.  As 
seen  again  from  Capernaum  and  the  plain,  it  ap- 
pears as  the  highest  and  loneliest  elevation  that 
rises  upon  that  side  of  the  lake.  It  would  naturally 
he  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Capernaum  and 
its  neighborhood  as  the  mountain.  The  ordination 
over,  Jesus  descended  to  a level  spot,  either  be- 
tween the  two  summits  or  lying  at  their  base.  The 
day  had  now  advanced,  and  the  great  multitude 
that  had  followed  him,  apprised  of  his  place  of  re- 
treat, poured  in  upon  him,  bringing  their  diseased 
along  with  them.  He  stood  for  a time  healing  all 
who  were  brought  to  him.  Retreating  then  again 
to  the  mountain-side,  he  sat  down.  His  disciples 
seated  themselves  immediately  around  him,  and  the 
great  multitude  stood  or  sat  upon  the  level  ground 
below.  H. 


I There  were  three  great  offices  connected  with 
the  mediatorial  work  which  the  Son  of  God  assumed. 
He  was  to  be  a Priest,  to  atone — a King,  to  reign 
— and  a Prophet,  to  instruct  In  this  last  capacity, 
he  acted  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church, 
but  all  along  through  her  history  was  it  promised, 
that  in  the  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  he  should 
appear  in  our  nature  as  a public  Teacher.  A.  Y. 

When  the  time  came  that  the  Jewish  nation 

should  cease  to  have  its  old  functions  to  discharge, 
and  when  all  its  types  and  ceremonies  had  their 
true  meaning  expressed  and  their  ends  accomplished, 
then  out  of  this  complicated  law  there  would  come 
to  be  extracted  that  which  was  absolutely  perfect 
and  universally  obligatory.  Jesus  knew  that  at  his 
advent  that  time  had  come,  and  assuming  the  very 
place  and  exercising  the  very  prerogative  of  the 
divine  legislator  of  the  Jews,  he  begins  in  this  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  to  execute  this  task.  II. 

The  most  careless  reader  has  probably  been 
struck  with  the  oontrast  between  the  delivery  of 
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this  sermon  and  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Sinai. 
We  think  of  that  as  a “ fiery  law,”  whose  promul- 
gation is  surrounded  by  the  imagery  of  thunders 
and  lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sound- 
ing long  and  waxing  louder  and  louder.  We  think 
of  this  as  flowing  forth  in  divincst  music  amid  all 
the  calm  and  loveliness  of  the  clear  and  quiet 
dawn.  That  came  dreadfully  to  the  startled  con- 
science from  an  Unseen  Presence,  shrouded  by 
wreathing  clouds,  and  destroying  fire,  and  eddying 
smoke ; this  was  uttered  by  a sweet  human  voice 
that  moved  the  heart  most  gently  in  words  of  peace. 
F. On  Iloreb,  as  the  great  Law-giver,  he  enun- 

ciated the  naked  law  in  terms  of  sternness,  amid 
terrific  symbols  of  his  presence  which  made  Israel 
quake.  Here,  he  speaks  as  a teacher  full  of  sym- 
pathy and  love.  He  clothes  his  lesson  with  the 
col oi*s  of  hope,  overarches  the  path  of  life  with  the 
splendors  of  the  heavenly  bow,  and  sets  duties,  like 
gems,  in  the  bosoms  of  bright  benedictions  ; adding, 
over  and  above,  the  happy  reward  to  which  they 
point  as  a stimulus  to  their  performance.  A.  V. 

If  there  was  one  sentiment  spread  more  widely 
than  another  throughout  this  crowd,  it  was  the 
vague  yet  ardent  expectation  of  some  great  national 
deliverance — of  the  near  approach  of  a new  king- 
dom— the  kingdom  of  God.  Of  tliis  kingdom  they 
had  no  higher  conception  than  that  it  would  be  a 
free  and  independent  outward  and  visible  Jewish 
monarchy.  And  when  it  came,  then  should  come 
tke  days  of  liberty  and  peace,  of  honor  and  tri- 
umph, and  all  kinds  of  blessedness  for  poor  op- 
pressed Judea.  With  what  a delicate  hand  was 
this  deep  national  prejudice  now  treated  by  our 
Lord  1 What  could  have  run  more  directly  counter 
to  the  earthly  ambitious  hopes,  swelling  up  within 
the  hearts  of  those  around  him  ? what  could  have 
served  more  effectually  to  check  them,  than  the 

very  first  words  which  Jesus  uttered  ? n. The 

people  were  expecting  a Messiah  who  should  break 
the  yoke  off  their  necks — a king  clothed  in  earthly 
splendor,  and  manifested  in  the  pomp  of  victory 
and  vengeance.  Their  minds  were  haunted  with 
legendary  prophecies,  as  to  how  he  should  tfothc 
them  with  jewels  and  scarlet,  and  feed  them  with  ] 
even  a sweeter  manna  than  the  wilderness  had 
known.  But  Christ  reveals  to  them  another  King, 
another  happiness — the  riches  of  poverty,  the  roy- 
alty of  meekness,  the  high  beatitude  of  sorrow  and 
persecution.  F. 

1)2.  The  connected  system  of  truths  unfolded 
in  the  discourse  was  intended  to  exhibit  to  the  peo- 
ple the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  aim  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation; as  the  consummation  for  which  that 
dispensation  prepared  the  way.  The  Sci-mon  on 
the  Mount,  therefore,  forms  the  point  of  transition 
from  the  law  to  the  gospel ; Christianity  is  exhib- 
it) 


ited  in  it  as  Judaism  spiritualized  and  transfigured. 
The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  prominent 
one.  N. In  this  great  declaration  of  the  princi- 

ples and  laws  of  the  Christian  republic — a republic, 
in  the  relations  of  its  citizens  to  each  other ; a king- 
dom, in  their  relations  to  Jesus — the  omissions  arc 
no  less  striking  than  the  demands.  There  is  no  ref- 
erence to  the  priests  or  rabbis — till  then  the  undis- 
puted authorities  in  religion — nor  is  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision even  mentioned,  though  it  made  a Jew  a 
member  of  the  old  covenant.  It  is  not  condemned, 
but  it  is  ignored.  Nor  are  any  other  outward  forms 
more  in  favor.  The  new  kingdom  is  to  be  founded 
only  on  righteousness  and  love,  and  contrasts  with 
the  old  by  its  spiritual  freedom,  untrammelled  by 
outward  rules.  For  the  first  time  iu  the  history  of 
religion,  a communion  is  founded  without  a priest- 
hood, or  offerings,  or  a temple,  or  ceremonial  ser- 
vices ; without  symbolical  worship,  or  a visible  sanc- 
tuary. The  kingdom  thus  founded  is  manifested 
only  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and 
by  the  power  going  forth  from  it  in  the  life.  G. 

Never  was  morality  revealed  so  humbling,  so 

ennobling,  so  spiritual.  It  makes  the  character  of 
God  our  model,  and  the  grace  of  God  our  encourage- 
ment. It  brings  us  at  once  into  contact  with  him, 
and  the  blessed  result  is  a nobleness  and  reality  of 
holiness,  as  far  removed  from  bitterness  and  hypoc- 
risy as  it  is  from  selfishness  and  pride.  J.  A. 

3-12.  The  key-note  of  all  the  utterances  cf 
Christ  reveals  itself  in  these  few  sentences.  Ills 
kingdom  is  at  once  present  and  future : present  by 
undoubting  faith  in  his  assurances;  future  in  tho 
realization  of  its  joys.  As  Christ’s  disciples,  the 
future  will  be  the  contrast  to  the  present;  riches 
for  poverty ; joy  for  mourning ; plenty  for  hunger ; 
a heavenly  crown  for  earthly  suffering  for  the  Mas- 
ter’s sake.  The  contrast  of  sin  and  pardon;  the 
lowly  sense  of  needed  salvation,  which  already  has 
in  itself  the  assurance  that  salvation  is  granted,  are 
implied  in  all  the  states  of  heart  recounted.  Through 
all  there  runs  the  deepest  sense  of  the  sinfulness 
and  troubles  of  the  present;  and  springing  from 
this,  the  loftiest  aspirations,  rising  far  above  the 
earth  to  eternal  realities.  They  thus  disclose  the 
I inmost  and  central  principle  of  the  new  kingdom ; 

! the  willing  and  even  joyful  surrender  of  the  present, 

I in  lowly  hope  of  the  future — and  that  from  no  lower 
motive  than  loviDg  obedience  and  fidelity  to  Christ. 
Immediate  self-interest  is  to  be  disregarded.  The 
one  passion  of  the  heart  is  to  be  for  greater  right- 
eousness— that  is,  for  an  evermore  complete  self- 
surrender  to  the  will  of  God,  and  active  fulfilment 

of  its  demands.  G. As  these  immortal  premises 

fall  on  the  outward  sense — mercy  for  the  merciful, 
comfort  for  them  that  mourn,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
1 for  the  poor  in  spirit,  filial  places  for  the  peaco- 
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makers,  celestial  fellowship  with  the  prophets  for 
those  persecuted  for  righteousness’  sake,  and  for 
the  pure  in  heart  the  beatific  vision  of  God — what 
does  all  this  boundless  Bcatus,  “ blessed,”  signify, 
except  there  be  some  spiritual  discernment  to  catch 
an  image  of  the  joy  ? To  the  sensual,  to  the  pro- 
fane, to  the  soul  that  is  shut  upward  and  open  only 
toward  the  earth,  cold  in  devotion  and  eager  only 
with  its  appetites,  or  cased  in  that  intellectual  self- 
ishness that  shrinks  as  it  freezes,  what  great  desire, 
or  aspiration,  can  that  “ blessed  ” bring  ? F.  D.  II. 

3*  Poor  in  spirit*  It  denotes,  not  circunu 
stances,  but  inward  character ; not  a condition  of  life , 
but  a state  and  temper  of  mind.  It  is  put  at  the 
fore-front  of  the  other  graces,  because  it  is  the  meet 
and  impressive  introduction  to  all.  It  is  he  who 
feels  most  poignantly  his  need  of  all,  who  will  most 
heartily  hail  the  promise  of  the  free  gift  of  all. 
The  philosophers  did  not  reckon  humility  among 
their  virtues,  but  Jesus  puts  it  first.  Self-denial  is 
the  first  lesson  in  his  school,  and  poverty  of  spirit 

entitles  it  to  the  first  beatitude.  A.  V. To  be 

beaten  utterly  out  of  conceit  with  one’s  own  strength, 
goodness,  and  wisdom ; to  feel  that  apart  from  God’s 
grace  we  are  nothing,  can  do  nothing  ; to  be  assured 
that  our  best  resolves  are  like  water  or  stubble,  and 
to  depend  with  great  simplicity  upon  Clirist  for  all 
things : this  is  the  grace  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  every  other.  Qouldhurn. Our  Saviour 

says,  wc  arc  happy,  blessed,  in  proportion  as  we  feel 
our  own  want,  our  own  emptiness,  in  things  spirit- 
ual. Surely  this  first  opening  of  his  mouth  in  syste- 
matic teaching  was  at  once  a gospel.  The  more  we 
are  poor,  the  more  are  we  rich ! V. This  pov- 

erty of  spirit  being  the  condition  of  every  blessing, 
therefore  to  it  is  attached  the  promise  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  which  is  inclusive  of  all  blessings; 
for  all  the  beatitudes  which  follow  are  but  the  un- 
folding of  this  first  one.  T. 

4*  That  mourn.  Sc’f-love,  pride,  and  covet- 
ousness have  their  tears,  but  God  wipes  away  only 

those  of  humility,  repentance,  and  love.  Q. The 

sorrow  that  is  biased  is  that  of  the  true  penitent. 
Such  a one  sees  his  real  position;  his  vnin  confi- 
dence is  broken  up,  and  self-righteous  presumption 
Is  cast  aside.  The  past,  with  its  abused  privileges, 
despised  chastisements,  its  thousand  resolutions  vio- 
lated, and  its  ten  thousand  transgressions  of  the 
divine  law  perpetrated,  flashes  upon  his  mind,  and 
fills  him  with  concern.  Especially  is  an  agonizing 
Saviour  seen,  standing  between  him  and  the  gleam- 
ing sword  of  justice,  and  receiving  its  thrust  into  his 
own  heart.  No  wonder  that  he  bitterly  deplores  the 
effects  of  sin,  and  grieves  over  its  odiousness.  This 
sorrow,  however,  is  only  that  which  endureth  for  a 
night,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  joy  that  cometh  in  the 
morning.  They  art  blessed,  and  “ they  shall  be  com- 


forted.” The  Saviour’s  promise  is  actualized  already 
in  this  life,  and  destined  to  its  complete  fulfilment 
in  the  perfected  life  to  come.  A.  V. 

5*  The  meek*  It  is  the  opposite  of  all  that 
is  arrogant,  forward,  and  self-asserting.  It  is  the 
expression  before  men  of  a spirit  which  has  already 
breathed  itself  before  God.  V. The  “inheri- 

tance of  the  earth”  is  that  world-dominion  which 
Christians  are  more  and  more  to  obtain,  as  the  king- 
dom of  God  shall  win  increasing  sway  over  mankind ; 
and  the  power  which  is  to  gain  this  world-dominion 
is  meekness ; the  quiet  might  of  gentleness  it  is  with 
which  God’s  kingdom  is  to  subjugate  the  world.  N. 

6*  Righteousness.  In  brief  definition,  the 
completeness  of  human  duty  toward  all  with  whom 
we  have  to  do;  toward  God  above,  no  less  than 
toward  man  below.  Our  Lord  pronounces  his  bene- 
diction here  upon  those  whose  whole  soul  is  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  after  goodness,  after  sanctification. 

V. Augustine  cannot  find  the  entire  fulfilment 

of  the  appended  promise,  for  they  shall  be  filled , in 
the  present  life ; for  now  our  lips  are  but  sprinkled 
with  a few  drops  frem  that  river  of  joy,  whereof 
then  we  shall  drink  to  the  full.  Yet  the  longing 
now  is  needful,  if  there  is  to  be  a satisfying  of  the 
longing  hereafter ; and  the  more  longing,  the  ampler 
satisfaction,  for  this  longing  is  itself  the  dilating  of 
the  vessel  that  it  may  contain  the  more.  T.  [This 
and  other  notes  upon  the  sermon  arc  token  from 
Trench’s  rendering  of  Augustine’s  “ Exposition.” 
Much  of  the  richness  and  value  of  the  thoughts,  as 
here  rendered,  proceeds  from  the  large  mind  of  the 
interpreter ; while  some  of  the  best  comments  cited 
arc  his  own.  Ed.') 

7.  The  merciftil.  It  is  a pitifulness  of  wider 
reach  than  the  relief  of  temporal  needs,  embracing 
the  whole  outcomings  of  a Christian’s  heart,  whether 
in  inward  sympathies  or  outward  acts,  in  relation  to 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  his  brethren.  And 
here  the  blessed  retaliations  of  the  kingdom  of  God 

shall  find  place.  T. Obtain  mercy*  It  is  not 

that  the  merciful  obtain  mercy  by  virtue  of  their 
mercifulness,  but  rather  that  their  mercifulness 
stamps  them  as  inheritors  of  the  free  forgiveness. 

Y. Thou  art  sought,  and  thou  seekest.  As  thou 

dealest  with  thy  seeker,  even  so  will  God  deal  with 
his.  Thou  art  both  empty  and  full.  Fill  thou  the 
empty  out  of  thy  fulness,  that  out  of  the  fulness  of 
God  thine  emptiness  may  be  filled.  Aug. 

8.  The  pure  heart  Augustine  explains  rightly  as 
the  single  heart,  the  heart  without  folds ; and  this, 
with  the  promise  of  seeing  God  which  is  annexed, 
causes  him  to  connect  this  passage  with  others 
wherein  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  single  eye,  that  eye 
of  the  soul,  which,  only  when  healthy,  is  receptive 
of  divine  light,  and  the  channel  of  light  to’  the 
whole  interior  man ; that  declaration  being  identi* 
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cal  with  this,  that  only  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God.  It  is  to  the  attaining  of  this  pure  heart,  this 
purged  eye  of  the  soul,  that  all  helps  and  appliances 
of  grace  are  tending.  This  is  the  great  meaning 
and  purpose  of  them  all,  to  prepare  and  fit  us  for 
this,  for  a time  when  wc  shall  be  enabled  to  see  the 
Beer.  For  in  that  seeing  all  blessedness  is  included ; 
without  it  there  were  no  heaven,  with  it  there  could 
b2  no  hell.  T. 

0.  The  peacemakers  : children  of  God* 

The  peacemaker  has  more  of  God’s  direct  work  to 
do  than  any  other  person.  Ilis  office,  as  such,  is 
the  very  office  of  God.  The  child  bears  the  father’s 
likeness : they  who  arc  like  God  are  his  children : 
and  the  peacemaker  is,  of  all,  the  likest  God.  44  As 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God  ; ” and  the  choicest  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
peace  and  peacemaking.  V. 

10-12*  This  eighth  beatitude  returns  upon  the 
first,  having  the  same  promise,  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  the  intermediate  ones  this  promise  has  not  been 
forsaken,  for  it  comprehends  all  the  others  ; but  it 
has  been  contemplated  successively  in  its  various 
aspects.  Its  return  here,  indicates  that  now  the 
perfect  and  complete  man  has  on  all  his  sides  been 
declared.  For  these  are  not  different  persons  that 
will  be  differently  blessed.  It  is  not  that  one,  being 
pure  in  heart,  will  see  God ; another,  being  merci- 
ful, will  obtain  mercy ; and  a third,  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  will  be  filled.  But 
these  are  different  sides  of  the  same  Christian  char- 
acter, with  the  capacities  of  blessedness  which  are 
linked  to  each.  It  might  be  added,  that  in  these 
beatitudes  thus  distinguished  from  one  another, 
there  is  an  implicit  summons  to  seek  to  complete 
the  Christian  character  in  all  its  aspects.  T. 

12*  Reward  $ not  of  debt,  but  of  grace,  as 
the  parable  of  the  laborera  clearly  represents  it, 
where  the  reward  is  not  what  is  earned,  but  what 

was  covenanted.  A. The  reward  in  heaven  does, 

indeed,  bear  a relation  to  that  which  is  done  or  suf- 
fered for  Christ’s  sake  on  earth,  yet  is  it  a relation 
of  grace  and  not  of  debt  God  has  chosen,  and  of 
his  own  free  will  and  unmerited  bounty  appointed, 
that  there  should  be  such  a relation,  and  “he  is 
faithful  that  promised.”  The  doctrine  of  prevent- 
ing grace,  legitimately  carried  out,  must  forever  ex- 
clude the  notion  of  any  claim,  as  of  merit  properly 
so  called : not  that  there  are  not  merits,  or  rather 
graces,  which  will  hereafter  be  recognized,  but  that 
these  merits  are  themselves  gifts  of  God,  so  that 
eternal  life  will  be  but  the  adding  of  one  more,  one 
crowning  gift,  to  all  that  preceded.  It  will  be  but 
“ grace  for  grace.”  T. 

3-12.  Each  one  of  the  beatitudes  is  a saving 
which  contradicts  man’s  opinion,  and  is  a distinct 
cross  to  flesh  and  blood.  Blessed  are,  not  the  rich, 


but  the  poor:  not  the  joyful,  but  the  sorrowful: 
not  the  self-satisfied,  the  triumphant,  the  magnifi- 
cent, but  the  meek,  the  merciful,  the  peacemaker, 
and  the  pure.  Blessed  are  they  that  actually  suffer ; 
the  despised,  the  ill-used,  the  reviled,  and  the  out- 
cast ! V. 

L*  24.  Woe  unto  yon*  Our  Saviour  speaks 
here,  not  as  a judge,  pronouncing  sentence  on  tho 
guilty,  but  as  a prophet,  divinely  enlightened  as  to 
the  consequences  of  men’s  actions,  and  impelled  by 
j his  zeal  for  their  good  to  give  them  warning.  Camp- 

I hell. That  are  rich  t Who,  having  received 

your  portion  of  good  things  in  this  life,  live  in 
voluptuousness,  and  place  all  your  happiness  in  tho 
enjoyments  of  the  present  world.  So,  in  the  next 
verse,  44  you  that  are  full— that  laugh,”  you  who  live 
in  pleasure  here,  and  never  think  of  what  is  to  como 
hereafter.  26*  Woe  nnto  you,  when  all  men 
shall  speak  well  t When,  by  propagating  such 
doctrines  as  encourage  men  in  their  sins,  ye  gain 
their  applause  ; for  thus,  in  old  time,  false  prophets, 
who  accommodated  their  doctrines  to  the  passions 
of  men,  were  better  received  than  the  true  prophets 
of  God.  S.  C. 

13.  The  salt  of  the  earth*  In  the  East  salt 
was  the  very  life  of  life ; the  universal  antidote  to 
decay  and  putrefaction.  It  must  enter  into  every- 
thing, or  the  food  of  man  and  beast  would  fall  rap- 
idly to  corruption  and  decay.  And  thus  salt  became 
the  very  word  for  uncorruptncss,  sincerity,  fidelity. 
To  be  the  salt  is  to  do  everything  in  our  power,  by 
woid,  by  persuasion,  by  influence,  by  example,  to 
make  those  around  us  more  pure,  more  thoughtful, 
more  Christ-like  than  they  would  have  been  without 

us.  V. Good  for  nothing*  It  is  a well- 

known  fact  that  the  salt  of  this  countiy  (Palestine), 
when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  exposed  to  rain 
and  sun,  does  become  insipid  and  useless.  It  is  not 
only  good  for  nothing  itself,  but  it  actually  destroys 
all  fertility  wherever  it  is  thrown ; and  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  cast  into  the  street.  So  troublesome 
is  this  corrupted  salt  that  no  man  will  allow  it  to  be 
thrown  on  to  his  field,  and  the  only  place  for  it  is 
the  street,  and  there  it  is  cast  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  of  men.  W.  M.  T. 

14*  City  set  on  a hill  cannot  be  hid*  As 

used  in  the  English  Scriptures,  city  denotes  hamlet, 
or  village,  as  well  as  a town  of  the  larger  class. 
Add  to  this  that  the  houses  are  often  built  of  chalky 
limestone,  or  arc  whitewashed.  Very  expressive 
was  the  Saviour’s  illustration  as  addressed  to  those 
living  in  a hilly  country  where  almost  every  summit 
glittered  with  a village.  II.  B.  II. 

16.  Let  yonr  light  shine*  Profession  Is 
only  the  badge  of  a Christian,  but  practice  it  if 
which  translates  Christianity  from  a bare  notion 
into  a real  business,  from  bare  speculations  into 
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substantial  duties,  from  an  idea  in  the  mind  into  an 
existence  in  the  life.  One  great  end  of  religion  is 
to  proclaim  and  publish  God’s  sovereignty.  Our 
faith  indeed  recognizes  him  to  be  our  God,  but  it  is 
our  obedience  only  that  declares  him  to  be  our  Lord. 
When  a man  lives  a good  life,  every  hour  he  lives  is 
virtually  an  act  of  worship.  But  if  inward  grace  is 
not  drawn  forth  into  outward  practice,  men  have  no 
inspection  into  our  hearts,  to  discern  it  there. 
R.  S.  • • 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  organically  a luminous 
body ; a city  set  on  a hill  which  cannot  be  hid.  It 
shines  because  it  exists  ; but  it  exists,  and  therefore 
shines,  only  when  its  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
To  the  disciples  whom  he  would  leave  behind  him 
to  represent  his  life  and  doctrine  among  men,  Jesus 
said,  “ Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world.”  And  this 
was  said  of  a little  company  of  obscure  men — fisher- 
men, small  farmers,  here  and  there  a publican,  a 
few  women  in  humble  life,  the  poor  of  a subjugated 
and  despised  race ; not  a priest,  a scholar,  or  a ruler 
among  them — for  as  yet  there  was  not  in  their  whole 
circle  so  much  of  human  learning  as  the  Apostle  Paul 
afterward  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  though  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  had  been  secretly  drawn  to  Jesus,  they 
had  not  avowed  him  as  the  Messiah — of  such  unlet- 
tered, untitled,  uninfluential  men,  with  absolutely 
no  position  and  no  prospect  in  the  world,  was  it  said, 
they  were  not  simply  a light  to  their  sect,  their  times, 


their  country,  but  the  light  of  the  world.  And  how 
marvellously  has  this  declaration  been  fulfilled  in 
five  of  that  little  band,  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  Peter, 
and  James,  who  have  given  to  the  world  more  of  the 
light  of  truth  and  holiness  than  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  bad  been  able  to  produce.  And  where- 
ever  now  the  light  of  knowledge,  truth,  virtue  shines 
brightest  and  purest,  there  the  gospels  and  epistles 
of  those  primitive  disciples  are  the  fountain  and  the 
glory  of  that  light.  So  penetrated  were  they  with 
the  life  of  Christ  that,  by  reproducing  him — the  in- 
carnate Word,  the  atoning  Saviour,  the  risen  Lord— 
they  have  become  the  transparencies  through  which 
his  image  shines;  and  whatever  the  form  of  out- 
ward representation,  we  see  in  all  the  living  Christ. 
....  Every  soul  that  receives  Christ  as  its  life  be- 
comes transparent  with  his  image,  and  according  to 
its  sphere  an  enlightener  of  mankind.  And  so  the 
Church — not  as  represented  by  organization,  sacra- 
ments, forms,  structures,  officers,  rituals,  councils, 
creeds,  though  these  all  have  their  intermediate 
functions — but  the  Church  as  constituted  of  living 
disciples,  true  to  their  faith,  true  to  their  Lord,  true 
to  their  stewardship  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God, 
true  to  their  commission  to  evangelize  the  nations, 
the  Church  of  renewed,  praying,  living  souls,  is  the 
light  of  the  world — the  light  as  they  receive  and 
manifest  the  life ; for  the  Scriptures  declare  tliat 
these  “ shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth 
the  wort  of  life”  J.  P.  T 


Section  33.— Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Law  in  its  Spirit. 

The  Sixth  Command. 

Matthew  v.  17-26. 

17  Think  not  that  I am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets ; I am  not  come  to 

18  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily,  I say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 

19  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever  therefore 
shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven : but  whosoever  shall  do,  and  teach  them , the  same  shall 

20  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  I say  unto  yon,  That  except  your  right- 
eousness shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

21  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ; and  whoso- 

22  ever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment : but  I say  unto  you,  That  whosoever 
is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment:  and  who- 
soever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  council:  but  whosoever 

28  shall  say,  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire.  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to 

24  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there 
thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ; first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then 
come  and  offer  thy  gift. 
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25  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thoti  art  in  the  way  with  him ; lest  at  any 
time  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer, 

26  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison.  Verily,  I say  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come 
out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 


Herb  was  a new  man  on  the  earth,  clear  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  fresh  as  the  morning  dews ; knowing 
man,  knowing  God  and  his  truth,  discarding  musty  traditions,  idle  babblements,  smiting  home  to  the  very 
core  of  the  matter,  and  revealing  at  a stroke  what  it  really  concerned  men  to  know — the  real  blessedness 
of  life,  what  we  must  be  aud  do  to  be  true  men,  and  to  win  true  men’s  goal  and  reward.  With  the  vision 
of  a seer  he  saw,  with  the  fearlessness  of  a prophet  he  told,  where  the  true  blessedness  of  man  lay:  not 
in  walking  the  circles  of  ceremonious  religionists,  but  in  being  meek, ‘pure,  lowly,  peaceful,  generous,  for- 
giving ; in  being  right-hearted,  liberal-handed,  devout,  true,  good. 

This  authoritative  speech  of  Christ  will  never  become  obsolete,  and  never  can  be  superseded.  lie 
spoke  to  us  of  God  and  our  relations  to  him,  and  God  and  our  relations  can  never  change,  lie  spoke  to 
us  of  eternity,  and  eternity  never  waxes  old.  He  spoke  to  us  of  man,  and  man  in  his  great  original  traits 
is  the  same  as  when  Christ  spoke  to  him.  The  truth  on  all  these  themes  is  not  affected  by  the  lapse  of 
years.  Centuries  wear  the  mountains,  and  they  come  to  naught,  but  they  alter  not  the  eternal  troths  of 
God  and  man.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  as  fresh  and  beautiful  to-day  as  when  the  lips  of  Jesus  first 
parted  to  utter  it  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude.  So  long  as  man  is  what  he  is,  so  long  the  words  of  Jesus 
will  be  to  him  what  they  have  ever  been — the  brightest  jewels  of  our  lost  humanity.  Jesus  may  become 
the  obsolete  Teacher  of  the  world  when  a new  God  ascends  the  throne,  when  a new  law  issues  from  him, 
and  a new  Saviour  tabernacles  in  clay.  Till  then,  Jesus  will  be  the  fresh,  unctuous  Teacher  of  the  race, 
speaking  to  every  succeeding  generation  of  men  in  the  same  tones  of  authority  that  he  uttered  to  that 
gathered  throng  of  Jews  on  the  mountain-slope  of  Palestine.  J.  D. 


17.  I came  not  to  destroy,  bnt  to  fulfil. 

“ The  forms  are  not  the  law.  Rites  aud  ceremonies 
are  only  helps,  for  simple  ages,  which  need  material 
symbols.  The  law  is  forever  sacred.  Spoken  by 
God,  it  is  eternal.  I come  to  do  it  honor  ; to  con- 
firm, but  also  to  clear  it  from  human  additions  and 

corruptions.”  G. Christ  was  not  only  the  living 

gospel  but  also  the  living  law.  lie  republished  the 
law  of  God  in  all  its  purity  and  sanctity,  and  taught 
us  its  inmost  meaning  by  his  own  perfect  obedience, 
lie  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  He  unfolded 
the  law  in  its  length  and  breadth — in  its  letter  and 
its  spirit,  in  its  rewards  and  its  penalties,  up  to  the 
judgment  of  the  last  assize.  And  he  so  interpreted 
that  law  to  the  human  conscience  and  the  human 
heart,  and  he  so  exemplified  it  in  his  whole  incarnate 
life,  that  it  really  in  and  through  him  became  fully 
known  to  the  human  race  as  the  law  of  li  f e.  H.  B.  S. 

The  consummation  of  the  kingdom  will  be  the 

“fulfilling  ” of  all  which  was  contained,  in  germ,  in 
the  preparatory  stage ; it  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  the  “ destroying ” of  all  that  was,  in  itself  only 
preparatory.  In  pointing  to  this  consummation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  final  “ fulfilling  ” of  all, 
Christ  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  final  end  for  the 
fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  connected  with  the 
beatitudes.  N. 

As  the  previous  dispensations  were  typical,  he 


came  to  complete  them,  putting  the  substance  in  the 
place  of  the  shadow.  As  they  were  predictive,  he 
fulfils  them.  As  they  inculcate  precepts  and  truths 
in  relation  to  God  and  man,  he  develojts  and  explains 
them ; giving  them  a clearer,  wider,  and  more  spirits 
ual  application  to  the  various  duties  of  human  life, 
and  making  them  and  himself  a full  and  perfect 
revelation  of  the  will  and  character  of  his  Father. 

J.  A. Christ  fulfilled  the  law  and  the  prophets, 

by  accomplishment  of  types,  ceremonies,  rites,  and 
prophecies;  by  explaining,  enlarging,  and  perfect- 
ing the  inoral  law,  by  writing  it  on  the  heart , by 
giving  grace  to  obey  it  as  well  as  an  example  ol 
obedience,  by  taking  away  its  curse;  and  by  the 
doctrine  of  free  justification  through  faith  in  him- 
self which  the  law  prefigured  and  anticipated  but 
could  not  give.  W. 

18.  It  is  important  to  observe  in  these  days 
how  the  Lord  here  includes  the  Old  Testament  and 
all  its  unfolding  of  the  divine  purposes  regarding 
himself  in  his  teaching  of  the  citizens  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  I say  this,  because  it  is  always  in 
contempt  and  setting  aside  of  the  Old  Testament  that 
rationalism  has  begun.  First,  its  historical  (wth, 
then  its  theocratic  dispensation  and  the  types  and 
prophecies  connected  with  it  arc  swept  away ; so 
that  Christ  came  to  fulfil  nothing,  and  becomes 
only  a teacher  or  a martyr ; and  thus  the  way  is 
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paved  for  a similar  rejection  of  the  New  Testament, 
beginning  with  the  narratives  of  the  birth  and  in- 
fancy, as  theocratic  myths,  advancing  to  the  denial 
of  his  miracles,  then  attacking  the  truthfulness  of 
his  own  sayings,  which  are  grounded  on  the  Old 
Testament  as  a revelation  from  God,  and  so  finally 
leaving  us  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  but,  as  a Ger- 
man writer  of  this  school  has  expressed  it,  “a 
mythology  not  so  attractive  as  that  of  Greece.”  A. 

Jot  or  tittle*  Jot  is  the  Hebrew  Jod , the 

smallest  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ; tittles,  lit- 
erally horns,  are  the  little  turns  of  the  strokes  by 
which  one  Hebrew  letter  differs  from  another  sim- 
ilar to  it.  In  the  Hebrew  Dible  are  over  66,000 
jots.  The  Hebrew  copyists  were  scrupulous  to  the 
last  degree,  and  regarded  the  slightest  error  in 
their  oopy  fatal.  For  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
Christ  takes  this  well-known  veneration  of  the 
copyists  for  the  most  minute  details  in  their  copy- 
ing. L.  A. 

20*  The  rest  of  our  Lord’s  sermon  is  a comment 
on  and  illustration  of  the  assertion  in  this  verse. 

A. The  main  topic  is  the  righteousness , or  right 

rule  of  life , which  Christ  came  to  teach,  and  its  im- 
measurable superiority  over  the  highest  righteousness 
known  to  man  before  ho  came.  All  through  the 
sermon,  sometimes  latent  but  commonly  expressed, 
there  runs  this  comparison  between  the  old  right- 
eousness and  the  new ; until  the  closing  parable  sets 
forth  the  fate  of  those  who  trusted  in  the  old,  and 

those  who  trusted  in  the  new.  S.  Cox. Christ 

opposed  the  Pharisaic  statutes  because  they  took  the 
law  in  its  letter,  not  in  its  spirit,  and  surrounded  its 
observance  with  difficulties.  lie  made  it  a funda- 
mental point,  that  all  true  obedience  must  spring 
from  piety  and  love ; but  still  it  was  obedience  to 

the  law.  N. The  object  he  urges  is  to  pass  from 

the  letter  which  kills  to  the  spirit  which  gives  life, 
from  an  external  and  material  obedience  to  an  in- 
ternal and  spiritual  obedience,  from  the  work  of  the 
hands  to  that  of  the  heart,  from  the  offering  of 
goods  to  that  of  ourselves.  The  thing  required  is 
not  a new  law,  but  a new  spirit,  not  new  observances, 
but  a second  birth.  The  ancient  law  said,  Do.  The 
new  law  says,  Be.  A.  V. 

Abstinence  from  forbidden  deeds  had  been  taken 
as  a keeping  of  the  divine  commands.  Obedience 
had  thus  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a thing  of  out- 
ward constraint  or  mechanical  conformity,  its  merit 
lying  in  the  force  of  the  constraint,  the  exactness 
of  the  conformity.  It  was  thus  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  consisted  mainly 
in  a formal  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  precept, 
to  the  neglect  often  and  sometimes  to  the  contradic- 
tion of  its  spirit.  This  fatal  error  Christ  exposes, 
taking  up  commandment  after  commandment,  un- 
folding the  spirituality  and  extent  of  the  require- 


ment, showing  how  it  reached  not  simply  or  mainly 
to  the  regulation  of  the  outward  conduct,  but  pri- 
marily and  above  all  things  to  the  state  of  the 

heart.  H. To  emancipate  Christianity  from  its 

connection  with  Judaism  by  a mere  dictum,  to  pro- 
duce so  momentous  a change  by  a word  of  com- 
mand, would  not  only  contradict  the  usual  methods 
of  Providence,  but  violate  the  very  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a system  resting  on  the  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  truth.  A sudden,  violent  rupture  with 
the  Old  Testament  system  was  not  a thing  to  be  de- 
sired. Rather  were  the  old  things  to  pass  away, 
not  as  the  result  of  a fiat,  but  by  the  natural  expul- 
sive power  of  the  new.  It  was  not  a method  of 
antagonism  and  destruction,  but  of  fulfilment. 
Hence  Christ  set  forth  the  seminal  ideas  of  the  new 
kingdom,  and  left  them,  through  the  Spirit  and  the 
agency  of  Providence,  to  produce  in  their  own  time 
the  proper  fruit.  G.  P.  F. 

21 9 27,  33*  In  our  translation  it  is,  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  titne.  The 
sense  of  the  passages,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
clauses,  But  I sag  unto  you,  require  that  it  should 
be  translated  not  by,  but  to  them  of  old  time.  This 
connection  throws  a beautiful  light  on  our  Lord’s 
sermon ; showing  us  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  set  his  own  precepts  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  ; but  to  set  his  expositions  of  those 
precepts  in  opposition  to  the  interpretations  of  the 
doctors,  which  they  pretended  to  derive  from  Moses 

by  tradition.  M. 21  (also  27,  33,  38,  43).  A 

maxim  or  a commandment  is  taken  out  of  the  Le- 
vitical  law — in  some  instances  with  the  addition  of 
a Pharisee’s  gloss  upon  it — and  then,  so  far  as  it  is 
God’s  it  is  interpreted,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  man’s  it 
is  superseded,  by  a precept  reaching  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  the  heart,  and  going  forth  into  the 
whole  width  and  compass  of  the  life.  V. 

22*  Raca  often  occurs  in  the  Talmud.  It  is 
equivalent  to  a worthless  person  in  a light  and 
frivolous  sense.  44  It  is  a word  used  by  one  that 
despises  another  with  the  utmost  scorn.”  Gehenna 
is  the  word  here  translated  44  hell-fire.”  It  was 
originally  Gfi  benfi  Hinnom,  the  valley  of  the  sons 
of  Hinnom,  under  the  south  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
Children  were  burned  alive  there  to  Moloch  till  the 
days  of  King  Josiah.  The  bowlings  of  the  infants 
and  the  foul  idolatry  made  it  the  symbol  of  hell, 
and  this  was  strengthened  by  its  being  afterward 
used  as  the  place  where  the  refuse  of  the  temple 
sacrifices  was  burned  up  continually  in  a fire  that 

was  never  quenched.  G. There  were  among  the 

Jews  three  well-known  degrees  of  guilt,  coming  re- 
spectively under  the  cognizance  of  the  local  and  the 
supreme  courts,  called  here  44  the  Judg  r.cnt  ” and  the 
44  Council  ” or  Sanhedrim  ; and  after  these  is  set  the 
44  Gehenna  of  fire,”  the  end  of  the  malefactor,  whose 
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corpse,  thrown  out  into  the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  was 
devoured  by  the  worm  or  the  flame.  Similarly,  in 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  shall  the  sins  even 
of  thought  and  word  be  brought  into  judgment  and 
punished,  each  according  to  its  degree  of  guilt,  but 
even  the  least  of  them  before  no  less  a tribunal 
than  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  There  is  here 
no  distinction  of  kind  between  these  punishments, 
but  only  of  degree.  In  the  thing  compared,  the 
“ judgment  ” inflicted  death  by  the  sword,  the  “ coun- 
cil ” death  by  stoning,  and  the  disgrace  of  the  “ Ge- 
henna of  fire  ” followed  os  an  intensification  of  the 
horrors  of  death  ; but  the  punishment  is  one  and  the 


same— death.  So  also  in  the  subject  of  the  slmili. 
tude,  all  the  punishments  are  spiritual ; all  result 
in  eternal  death.  So  that  the  distinction  drawn  be- 
tween venial  and  mortal  sins  finds  not  only  no  coun- 
tenance but  direct  confutation  from  this  passage. 
25.  The  sense  of  this  verse  is:  “As  in  worldly 
affairs  it  is  prudent  to  make  up  a matter  with  an 
adversary  before  judgment  is  passed,  which  may 
deliver  a man  to  a hal'd  and  rigorous  imprisonment, 
so  reconciliation , with  an  offended  brother  in  this 
life  is  absolutely  necessary  before  his  wrong  shall 
cry  against  us  to  the  Great  Judge,  and  we  be  cast 
into  eternal  condemnation.”  A. 


Section  37—  Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  Law  further  explained. 

Matthew  v.  27-48.  Lues  vl  27-80,  82-46. 

M.  27  Yb  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

28  But  I say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  com- 

29  mitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  And  if  thy  right  eye  offend  thee  [or, 
cause  thee  to  offend],  pluck  it  out,  and  cast  it  from  thee:  for  it  is  profitable  for  thee  that 
one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell. 

80  And  if  thy  right  hand,  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee : for  it  is  profitable 
for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should  be 

81  cast  into  hell.  It  hath  been  said,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her 

82  a writing  of  divorcement.  But  I say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery : and  who- 
soever shall  marry  her  that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery. 

88  Again,  ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  for- 

84  swear  thyself,  but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths.  But  I say  unto  you,  Swear 

85  not  at  all ; neither  by  heaven ; for  it  is  God’s  throne : nor  by  the  earth ; for  it  is  his 

86  footstool:  neither  by  Jerusalem;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great  King.  Neither  shalt 

87  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let 
your  communication  be,  Yea,  yea ; Nay,  nay : for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh 

88  of  evil.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a 

89  tooth.  But  I say  unto  you.  That  ye  resist  not  evil : but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 

40  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law, 

41  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.  And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee 

42  to  go  a mile,  go  with  him  twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ; from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away ; and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them 
not  again. 

43  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine 

44  enemy.  But  I say  unto  you  which  hear,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  per- 

45  secute  you;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven:  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 

46  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye?  for  sinners 

47  also  love  those  that  love  them.  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
L.  88  than  others  t do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ? And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good 
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84  to  you,  wbat  thank  have  ye  ? for  sinners  also  do  even  the  same.  And  if  ye  lend  U 
them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what  thank  have  ye?  for  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners, 
35  to  receive  as  much  again.  But  love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again;  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the 
86  Highest : for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful, 
as  your  Father  also  is  merciful. 

M.  48  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect. 


The  life  of  Jesus,  In  all  its  aspects,  is  the  great  lesson  of  humanity.  His  death  is  its  hope.  But 
there  lies  a wondrous  treasure  in  his  words.  What  but  a pure  and  sinless  soul  could  have  conceived  such 
an  idea  of  God  as  the  Father  of  mankind,  drawing  us  to  himself  by  the  attraction  of  holy  and  exhaustlcss 
love  ? “ It  could  only  rise,1’  says  Hausrath,  “ in  a spirit  that  stood  pure,  guiltless,  and  sinless  before  God 
—a  spirit  in  which  all  human  unrest  and  disturbance  were  unknown,  on  which  there  lay  no  sense  of  the 
littleness  of  life,  no  distracting  feeling  of  disappointed  ambition.  Sinful  man,  with  a stained  or  even 
uneasy  conscience,  will  always  think  of  God  as  jealous,  wrathful,  and  about  to  avenge  himself.  The 
revelation  that  God  is  the  Father  of  men  could  rise  only  in  a mind  in  which  the  image  of  God  mirrored 
itself  in  calm  completeness,  because  the  mirror  had  no  specks  to  mar  it.”  “He  has  left  us  not  only  a life, 
b it  a rich  world  of  thoughts,”  says  Keim,  “ in  which  all  the  best  inspirations  and  longings  of  mankind 
meet  and  are  reflected.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  purest  and  directest  truths  which  rise  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul,  and  they  are  made  common  to  all  mankind  by  being  uttered  in  the  simplest  and  most  popular 
form.”  G. 


The  sayings  of  our  Lord  herein  arc  all  to  be  re- 
garded as  expressing  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Old 
Testament  commands;  and  his  explanations  (with 
his  moral  precepts  generally)  must  themselves  be 
interpreted  in  his  spirit.  He  speaks  broadly  and 
impressively,  reckoning  upon  the  candor  and  com- 
mon-sense of  his  hearers.  J.  A. Everything  in 

the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  points  to  a living  and 
spiritual  law.  It  contains  the  most  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  falsehoods  and  fictions  of  Pharisa- 
ism ; it  inaugurates  the  true  spiritual  worship  which 
is  alone  worthy  of  God.  By  that  which  it  over- 
throws and  that  which  it  establishes,  this  sermon, 
which  has  been  said  to  preach  only  a purified  Juda- 
ism, unfurls  the  standard  of  the  new  covenant ; the 
sovereign  authority  with  which  it  accredits  Jesus  is 
compatible  only  with  his  incomparable  dignity  as 
Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God.  De  P. 

27,  33,  38,  43.  “ Yc  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  (not  6y,  but)  to  them  of  old  times.”  By  these 
words  Jesus  sets  himself  in  opposition,  not  to  Moses 
and  his  law,  but  to  the  Pharisees  and  their  exposi- 
tion of  it.  “ Them  of  old  times  ” we  are  to  under- 
stand as  signifying  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  and 
contemporaries  of  the  law-giver.  C.  B. 

27.  As  with  homicide,  so  in  adultery,  the  moral- 
ity of  the  new  kingdom  traced  the  crime  home  to 
the  heart,  and  condemned  the  unclean  glance  as  a 
virtual  commission  of  the  crime  itself.  The  thoughts 
were  nothing,  in  the  loose  morality  of  the  day ; but 
Jesus  arraigns  the  secret  lusts  of  the  breast,  with 


! an  earnestness  unknown  to  the  rabbis.  G. 28* 

The  man  who  can  deliberately  gaze  with  a view  to 
| feed  unlawful  desire  has  in  thought  committed  the 

j deed.  A. 29,  30.  Occasions  of  sin,  at  what- 

| ever  cost,  are  to  bo  sacrificed,  on  pain  of  “hell-fire.” 
Such  language  fxrm  lips  so  gentle  bespeaks  awful  dan - 

| gcr.  B. The  eye  to  be  plucked  out  is  the  eye  of 

; concupiscence,  and  the  hand  to  be  cut  off  is  the  hand 
j of  violence  and  vengeance — i.  e.,  those  passions  are 
I to  be  checked  and.  subdued,  let  the  conflict  cost  us 
! what  it  may.  P. 

| 31,  33-  He  knows  that  the  happiness  of  man- 

i kind,  as  well  os  the  moral  position  of  women,  de- 
pend essentially  upon  the  married  state.  He  makes 
j of  the  sanctity  of  marriage  a fundamental  law  of 
Christian  religion  and  society ; he  pursues  adultery 
. even  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  the  hu- 
man thought ; he  forbids  divorce.  Signal  and  strik- 
I ing  testimony  to  the  progressive  action  of  God  upon 
the  human  race ! Jesus  Christ  restores  to  the  di- 
vine law  of  marriage  the  purity  and  authority  that 
Moses  had  not  enjoined  to  the  Hebrews,  “ because 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.”  F.  G. 

34  30.  The  casuistry  of  the  rabbis  had  sodark- 
[ cned  the  whole  subject  of  oaths,  that  they  had  bc- 
| come  utterly  worthless.  They  were  formally  classed 
under  different  heads  in  rabbinical  jurisprudence, 
and  endless  refinements  opened  facilities  for  any 
one  to  break  them  who  wished.  Their  number  was 
endless ; men  swore  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by  the 
sun,  by  the  prophets,  by  the  temple,  by  Jerusalem, 
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by  the  altar,  by  the  wood  used  for  it,  by  the  sacri- 
fices, by  the  temple  vessels,  by  their  own  heads.  G. 

The  people  now  use  the  very  same  sort  of  oaths 

that  are  mentioned  and  condemned  by  our  Lord. 
They  swear  by  the  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven, 
and  by  the  temple,  or,  what  is  in  its  place,  the 
church.  The  forms  of  cursing  and  swearing,  how- 
ever, are  almost  infinite,  and  fall  on  the  pained  ear  all 

day  long.  W.  M.  T. 37.  44  Whatsoever  is  moi'c 

than  these  cometh  of  evil” — i.  e.,  testifies  to  a want 
of  that  disposition  of  heart  which  every  member  of 
his  kingdom  ought  to  possess  ; a want  of  that  thor- 
ough truthfulness  which  makes  every  other  affirma- 
tion superfluous,  and  of  the  mutual  confidence  that 

depends  upon  it.  N. After  this  sincerity,  this 

entire  truthfulness  of  conversation  one  with  an- 
other, the  Lord  would  have  his  disciples  strive,  and 
to  this  attain.  Let  guile  and  deceit  cease  from 
among  you,  and  the  oath  will  cease  also ; for  it  is 
44  of  evil,”  of  your  evil ; and  only  that  renders  it  so 
frequently  offered,  and  so  frequently  required.  T. 

38.  The  Pharisees  thought  it  no  injustice  nor 
irrcligion  to  prosecute  the  severest  retaliation  or  re- 
venge ; so  that  at  the  same  time  their  outward  man 
might  be  a saint,  and  their  inward  man  a devil.  No 
care  at  all  was  had  to  curb  the  unruliness  of  anger, 
or  the  exorbitance  of  desire.  Among  all  their 
sacrifices  they  never  sacrificed  so  much  as  one 
lust.  R.  S. 

38  42.  The  spirit  of  such  injunctions  is  evident. 
Ilasty  retaliation ; readiness  to  stand  on  one’s  rights 
in  all  cases;  deliberate  revenge  rather  than  pity, 
are  unworthy  a member  of  the  new  kingdom.  It  is 
for  him  to  teach  by  bearing,  yielding,  and  giving, 
and  not  by  words  only.  He  must  suffer  wrong  pa- 
tiently, that  the  conscience  of  the  wrong-doer — be- 
come its  own  accuser — might  be  won  to  repentance, 
by  the  lesson  of  unresisting  meekness.  Christ’s 
own  divine  charity  and  forgiveness  was  to  be  re- 
peated by  his  followers.  But  it  is  far  from  the 
teaching  of  Christ  that  law  is  to  cease,  or  that  the 
evil-doer  is  to  have  everything  at  his  mercy.  Only, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  principle  of  his  kingdom  is 
to  be  the  purest,  deepest,  self-sacrificing  love.  G. 

A cleaving  to  the  letter  of  this  and  similar  pre- 
cepts, will  continually  issue  in  a violation  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ’s  commandments.  Thus,  in  his  case 
who  dared  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  the  Lord,  to 
have  offered  him  the  other  cheek  would  have  been 
no  love,  for  it  would  have  been  a tempting  of  him 
to  repeat  his  fearful  offence.  It  must  be  that  our 
Lord  is  legislating  here  for  the  inward  spirit  of  man. 
This  offering  of  the  other  cheek  may  be  done  out* 
wardly ; but  only  inwardly  can  it  be  always  right ; 
being  as  it  is  the  meekness  of  the  spirit  under  wrong, 
the  preparedness  of  heart  to  bear  as  much  as  has 
been  already  inflicted  or  more,  if  so  any  good  may 


come  to  the  injurious  person.  But  Christian  love 
and  prudence  are  in  each  case  to  decide  whether  it 
is  also  a precept  for  the  outward  conduct.  It  may 
be  so ; it  will  be  so  often ; for  instance,  if  thou 
thinkest  that  thy  offending  brother  will  be  won  by 
thy  Christian  patience,  and  his  evil  overcome  by  this 
exhibition  of  thy  good,  then  it  will  be  thy  duty,  if 
he  has  done  thee  one  wrong,  to  lay  thyself  open  for 
a second.  But  if  thou  countest  that  his  evil  will 
glow  with  impunity,  that  he  will  strengthen  himself 
in  his  sin,  and  therefore  in  his  misery,  through  thy 
forbearance,  then  it  is  thy  duty  to  turn  to  him  thy 
love  on  its  severer  side,  to  repress  the  outcomings 
of  his  evil,  though  it  will  be  the  same  love  that  dic- 
tates tbis  line  of  conduct  or  the  other.  The  com- 
mands are  to  stand  fast  evermore  in  all  their  breadth 
and  fulness ; their  only  limitation  is  this,  that  love 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  are  in  each  case  to  be  their 
interpreters,  to  apply  them  to  the  emergent  neces- 
sity. Where  this  love  and  this  Spirit  are  wanting, 
the  precept  must  be  interpreted  wrongly.  God  dealt 
with  men  by  law  and  by  gospel,  and  the  same  love 
was  in  each,  as  the  law  punished  and  the  gospel  for- 
gave, each  for  the  bringing  about  an  end  beyond  it- 
self, and  the  same  end,  even  the  righteousness  of 
the  sinner,  though  they  sought  it  by  ways  so  differ- 
ent. So  will  there  be  counterparts  to  both  in  the 
wise  and  loving  conduct  of  a Christian  man  to- 
ward his  offending  brother.  The  everlasting  rule 
is,  that  thou  render  good  for  thy  brother’s  evil : 
the  shape  in  which  thou  shalt  render  it,  love  shall 
prescribe.  ' T. 

42.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee.  The 

command  then,  “Give,”  as  interpreted  by  the  life 
of  him  who  uttered  it,  is  ever  to  stand  fast  But  it 
is,  give  that  which  will  make  the  receiver  truly  richer; 
and  often  in  this  sense  a seeming  denial  will  be  the 
most  real  giving,  as  on  the  other  side  there  are  gifts 
which  arc  no  gifts,  which  as  it  was  wrong  to  ask,  so 
would  it  be  far  better  never  to  have  received.  lie 
who  gives  these  does  not  really  give ; and  while  he 
seems  to  be  keeping  the  letter  of  this,  is  indeed  vio- 
lating the  spirit  of  all  Christ’s  commandments.  T. 

To  give  everything  to  every  one,  the  sword  to 

the  madman,  alms  to  the  impostor,  the  criminal  re- 
quest to  the  temptress,  would  be  to  act  as  the  enemy 
of  others  and  ourselves.  Ours  should  be  a higher 
and  deeper  charity,  flowing  from  those  inner  springs 
of  love  which  are  the  sources  of  outward  actions 
sometimes  widely  divergent ; whence  may  arise  both 
the  timely  concession,  and  the  timely  refusal.  A. 

44.  Love  yoor  enemies.  Love  as  God  loves, 
regardless  of  merit  and  of  the  reciprocity  of  love ; 
loving  because  you  would  be  like  God,  loving  because 

God  has  first  loved  you.  V. There  is  nothing 

greater  than  to  imitate  God  in  doing  good  to  our 
enemies.  If  God  had  not  loved  us  while  we  were 
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his  enemies,  we  could  never  have  become  liis  chil- 
dren ; and  we  shall  cease  to  be  so,  if  we  cease  to 
imitate  him.  This  precept  alone  is  a sufficient  proof 
of  the  holiness  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  None  but  God  could  have 
imposed  a yoke  so  contrary  to  self-love ; and  noth- 
ing but  the  supreme  and  infinite  love  could  have 
made  men  practise  a law  so  insupportable  to  corrupt 

nature.  Q. lie  who  has  exhorted  and  taught  us 

to  pardon,  is  undoubtedly  a God  who  pardons.  His 
anger,  all  divine,  takes  nothing  from  his  love.  Were 
he  man,  he  would  pray  for  these  enemies  of  his  will. 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  prayed  for  the  enemies  of  his 
Father.  The  more  our  personal  resentment  is  ef- 
faced in  the  sadness  of  seeing  our  Father  offend- 
ed, the  weak  scandalized,  the  seeds  of  sin  multi- 
plied, the  empire  of  darkness  extended,  the  more 
will  our  heart  be  free  to  pardon,  to  love,  and  to 
pray.  A.  V. 

45.  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 

Father  in  heaven*  One  chief  feature  of  the 
teaching  in  the  gospels  is  found  in  the  word  Father. 
Jesus  appears  among  men  in  the  character  of  the 
Son.  His  first  spoken  word  utters  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  relation.  In  right  of  this  relation  he 
straightway  associates  in  it  those  who  receive  him  : 
and  when,  in  his  first  instructions,  he  lifts  up  his 
eyes  on  his  disciples  to  teach  them  the  principles 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  bases  everything  upon 
this  relation  between  them  and  their  God.  So  the 
whole  course  of  his  teaching  tends  to  the  intertwin- 
ing of  his  own  relation  to  God  with  theirs,  which 
is  finally  expressed  on  the  eve  of  his  departure : 
“ My  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and  your 
God.”  T.  D.  B. 

This  “ sun  ” and  “ rain  ” are  the  common  mer- 
cies of  which  all  are  partakers.  And  this  same  un- 
stinted bounty  of  God,  this  love  which  comprehends 
all,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  they  arc 
capable  of  being  comprehended  by  it,  supplies  the 
measure  in  which  those  who  would  indeed  show 
themselves  “the  children  of  their  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,”  are  to  exercise  love,  the  pattern 
which  they  are  to  set  before  them  for  imitation. 
46,  47.  There  is,  first,  the  returning  of  good  for 
good,  and  evil  for  evil ; being  the  principle  which 
the  world  recognizes  and  on  which  it  acts.  But  be- 
neath this  there  is  the  returning  of  evil  for  good, 
which  is  devilish ; while  above  it  is  the  returning  of 
good  for  evil,  which  is  divine,  which  is  God’s  prin- 
ciple of  action ; and  to  this  the  children  of  God  are 
summoned  here.  T. 

L«  35.  Wc  are  not  required  to  regard  with 
precisely  the  same  feeling  a Christian  brother,  and 
an  openly  profane  and  profligate  person — a gener- 
ous benefactor  and  a malignant  inveterate  enemy. 
It  is  not  possible — and,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be 


proper — to  cherish  the  same  tender  regard  for 
strangers  os  for  “ those  of  our  own  household,”  the 
same  gratitude  to  enemies  as  to  benefactors,  the 
same  esteem  for  the  bad  as  for  the  good.  But  we 
are  sincerely  to  wish  all  men  well,  even  our  enemies ; 
we  arc  to  desire  their  good ; we  are,  as  we  have  op- 
portunity, to  promote  their  happiness.  J.  B. 

Hoping  for  nothing  again.  That  is,  “Do 
good  ” to  those  who  will  never  return  you  any  kind- 
ness, as  your  enemies,  and  those  especially  who 
never  can  make  any  recompense,  as  the  poor  and 
needy.  S.  C. 

36.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful.  What  de- 
gree and  description  of  mercy  is  required  of  us  is 
sufficiently  explained  here.  It  is  that  which  does 
not  restrain  our  affections  and  good  offices  to  per- 
sons from  whom  wc  either  have  received,  or  reason- 
ably expect,  the  like : it  is  that  which  forgives  our 
very  enemies,  forgives  so  as  to  love  them,  loves  so 
as  to  do  them  good,  liberally  and  cheerfully : it  is 
that  which  conforms  our  practice  to  the  example  of 
that  Father  in  heaven,  who  grudges  not  the  daily 
blessings  of  life  to  those  who  daily  forfeit  all  claim 
to  hiB  numberless  benefits.  Stanhope. 

M.  48.  Be  ye  perfect.  Complete , in  your 
love  of  others  ; not  one-sided  or  exclusive,  as 
those  just  mentioned,  but  all-embracing  and  God- 
like. Ye  is  emphatic.  No  countenance  is  given  by 
this  command  to  the  ancient  heresy  of  perfectibility 
in  this  life.  Such  a sense  of  the  words  would  bo 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole  of  the  discourse. 

A. Love,  he  says,  not  merely  your  friends,  but 

your  enemies ; stop  not  short  .at  that  easier  love, 
but  go  on  to  the  harder,  fulfilling  the  course  set  be- 
fore you,  reaching  to  the  end  of  your  Christian 
course ; and  do  this  because  God  does  it.  But  he 
who  asserts  this  to  mean,  Do  all  this  in  the  measure 
in  which  God  docs  it,  and  believes  this  possible, 
declares,  not  that  he  has  a high  apprehension  of 
what  man’s  love  ought  to  be,  but  that  he  has  ir.ost 
poor  and  unworthy  apprehensions  of  what  God’s 
love  is.  T. 

The  word  perfect  never  signifies  in  New  Testa- 
ment usage  sinlcssness,  but  completion  in  Christian 
character  in  contrast  with  a half-finished  and  partial 
character,  a character  that  is  Christian  in  some  parts 
and  worldly  and  selfish  in  others.  This  verse  sums 
up  that  portion  of  the  Fermon  on  the  Blount  in 
which  Christ  has  developed  the  Christian  ideal  of 
character.  In  it  Christ  explains  in  what  consists 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  “ The 
ancient  statutes,”  says  Christ  in  effect,  “forbade 
murder,  adultery,  false  swearing,  cruelty  in  revenge. 
A complete  obedience  embraces  the  whole  man,  and 
brings  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  members  under  alle- 
giance to  these  laws.  The  ancient  statute  command- 
ed love  to  your  neighbor ; the  spirit  of  that  statute 
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requires  love  to  all  mankind.  You  are  to  aim,  not 
at  an  external  obedience  to  laws  and  regulations, 
but  at  the  attainment  of  a character  which  in  all  its 
conduct  shall  conform  to  the  law,  and  in  all  its  facul- 
ties to  the  image  of  him  whose  sons  you  are  called 
to  be.”  In  brief,  one  may  be  an  imperfect,  but  one 
cannot  be  a partial  Christian.  He  may  obey  Christ 
imperfectly,  but  he  cannot  obey  in  part  and  disobey 
in  part.  God  requires  perfection  of  his  disciples  as 
the  wise  teacher  continually  holds  perfection  before 
his  pupils;  not  condemning  those  who  fall  short,  \ 
but  not  allowing  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  inoom-  i 
plete  attainment.  L.  A. 

Jesus  knows  humanity;  he  knows  how  fickle, 
how  selfish,  how  base  it  is ; and  yet,  strange  to  say ! 
he  does  not  despise  it.  He  despises  neither  friends 
nor  foes : he  despairs  of  no  man  ; he  never  fails  to 
see  in  the  most  blinded  and  degraded  creature  the 
temple  of  God,  empty  and  ruined  although  it  be. 
He  who  best  knows  humanity,  and  we  can  add,  who 
suffers  most  from  it,  he  it  is  who  honors  it  the  most. 
He  it  is  also  who  expect*  the  most  of  it.  That  which 
he  demands  of  them  is  not  to  take  a step  toward 
their  true  manhood,  but  to  realize  it  completely.  | 


“Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect.”  R.  C. 


The  morality  of  Jesus  was  not  that  of  a sect,  a 
race,  or  a nation,  but  of  universal  man.  It  has  no 
political,  no  local,  no  temporary  precepts.  Within 
its  proper  kingdom,  the  heart  of  man,  it  may  dwell 
in  every  change  of  political  relation.  It  has  no 
local  centre,  no  temple.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  no 
system  of  positive  enactments.  It  is  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  principles,  the  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain dispositions,  the  cultivation  of  a certain  temper 
of  mind,  which  the  conscience  is  to  apply  to  the  ever 
varying  exigencies  of  time  and  place.  The  basis  of 
its  universality  was  the  broad  and  original  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  rested.  These  two  great  princi- 
ples the  gospel  first  placed  as  the  main  pillars  of 
the  new  moral  structure : God  the  universal  Father, 
mankind  one  brotherhood ; God  made  known  through 
the  mediation  of  his  Son,  the  image  and  humanized 
type  and  exemplar  of  his  goodness;  mankind  of 
one  kindred  and  therefore  of  equal  rank,  and  to  be 
united  in  one  spiritual  commonwealth.  H.  M. 


Section  38.— Almsgiving.  Prayer.  The  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Matthew  vi.  1-18. 


1 Take  heed  that  you  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of  them  : otherwise  ye 

2 have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine 
alms,  do  not  sound  a trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do,  in  the  synagogues,  and 
in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily,  I say  unto  yon,  They  have 

8  their  reward.  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 

4 hand  doeth;  that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret:  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret, 
himself  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

5 ' And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are;  for  they  love  to 
pray  standing  in  the  . synagogues,  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be 

6 seen  of  men.  Verily,  I say  unto  you,  They  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

7 But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen  do:  for  they  think  that 

8 they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them  : for 

9 your  Father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have  need  of  before  ye  ask  him.  After  this  man- 
ner therefore  pray  ye : 

10  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy 
11, 12  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive 

18  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 

14  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you: 
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15  Bat  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  tres- 
passes. 

16  Moreover,  when  ye  fast,  be  not,  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a sad  countenance : for  they 
disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Verily,  I say  unto  you, 

17  They  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thy  head,  and  wash  thy 

18  face ; that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy  Father,  which  is  in  secret : 
and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  thee  openly. 


Sometimes,  to  go  and  be  alone  with  God  and  Christ  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  just  for  the  joy 
and  blessedness  of  it ; to  open,  with  reverent  yet  eager  hands,  the  door  into  the  presence  chamber  of  the 
great  King,  and  then  to  fall  down  before  him,  it  may  be,  in  silent  adoration  ; our  very  attitude  an  act  of 
homage,  our  merely  being  there,  through  the  motive  that  prompts  it,  being  the  testimony  of  our  soul’s 
love ; to  have  our  set  day-hours  of  close  communion,  with  which  no  other  friends  shall  interfere,  and 
which  no  other  occupations  may  interrupt ; to  which  we  learn  to  look  forward  with  a living  gladness ; 
on  which  we  look  back  with  satisfaction  and  peace ; thi9  indeed  is  prayer,  for  its  own  sake,  for  God’s 
sake,  for  our  friends’  sake,  for  the  Church’s  sake,  for  our  work’s  sake ; prayer  which  we  do  not  hurry 
through,  to  still  the  conscience,  but  which  (other  things  permitting)  we  can  even  linger  over  to  satisfy 
the  heart.  If  we  Christians,  who  talk  so  much  about  the  privilege  and  blessedness  of  prayer,  would  try 
to  avail  ourselves  of  it  as  we  may,  how  should  we  reflect  on  the  world  around  us  the  glory,  as  it  streams 
on  us  from  the  face  of  the  incarnate  Mediator ! A.  VV.  T. 


1*  Righteousness  instead  of  alms.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  also  with  the  context ; for  the  word 
“ righteousness  ” is  here  general,  including  the  sub- 
sequent specifications  of  alms  (verse  2),  prayer 

(verse  5),  and  fasting  (verse  16).  It. 3.  “ So 

far  from  doing  good  that  others  may  see  it,  thou 
must  not  even  think  of  it  as  thy  own  work ; do  it  in 
childish  simplicity,  from  thy  loving  spirit,  as  if  thou 
couldst  not  do  otherwise.”  This  principle  Christ 
applies  to  three  separate  acts,  in  which  the  Phari- 
sees were  specially  wont  to  make  a piou3  display, 
viz. : Alms,  prayer,  and  fasting.  N. 

5.  Have  their  reward*  They  have  it ; have 
it  out , the  original  language  says ; have  it  to  the 
full,  and  have  all  they  will  have.  There  is  nothing 
left  over,  to  be  treasured  up  for  them  out  of  sight 
in  the  keeping  of  a Father  in  heaven.  V. 

6*  If  we  would  find  God,  and  be  his  children, 
and  have  the  great  reward  of  his  presence,  we  mu9t 
u enter  into  the  closet,  and  shut  the  door,  and  pray 
to  the  Father  who  is  in  secret.”  Whenever  the  up- 
lifted soul  approaches  God  in  its  sincerest  devotion, 
it  must  go  alone ; if  other  souls  bend  around,  in 
unity  of  spirit,  yet  the  communion  of  each  with  the 
Father  is  solitary,  and  each  must  be  accepted  not 
for  another,  but  by  itself.  It  must  bear  its  own 
single  burden  to  the  mercy-seat.  “ Hast  thou  faith, 
have  it  to  thyself  before  God.”  In  order  to  let  the 
great  truths  and  influences  of  religion  do  their  work 
upon  us,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  range  and 


sweep  of  their  action  ; we  must — so  to  speak— give 
them  a chance  at  our  inner  life.  The  street  is  no 
such  place  ; the  crowd  is  no  such  place.  Enter  into 
thy  closet.  Solitude  is  a means  of  spiritual  educa- 
tion. Seek  it ; ordain  it ; cherish  it ; value  it  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  for  faith’s  sake  and  Christ’s 
sake  ; sanctify  your  life  by  the  prayers  it  will  then 
inspire.  F.  D.  II. Prayer  is  the  most  secret  in- 

tercourse of  the  soul  with  God,  and  requires  retire- 
ment, at  least  of  the  heart ; for  this  is  the  closet  in 
the  house  of  God,  which  house  is  ourselves.  Thither 
we  ought  to  retire,  even  in  public  prayer,  and  in  the 
midst  of  company.  What  goodness  is  there  equal 
to  this  of  God,  to  give  not  only  wliat  we  ask,  and 
more  than  we  ask  of  him,  but  to  reward  even  prayer 
itself!  Q. 

7.  What  is  forbidden  here  is  not  much  praying, 
for  our  Lord  himself  passed  whole  nights  in  prayer; 
nor  praying  in  the  same  words,  for  this  he  did  in 
the  intensity  of  his  agony  in  Gethsemane  ; but  the 
making  number  and  length  a point  of  observance, 
and  imagining  that  prayer  will  be  heard,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the  desire  of 
faith,  but  because  it  is  of  such  a length,  or  has  been 

so  many  times  repeated.  A. He  who  spake  a 

parable  “ that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not 
to  faint,”  must  be  as  far  as  possible  from  finding 
fault  with  prayer  which  is  long  drawn  out,  if  only 
it  be  prayer  indeed.  lie  can  only  condemn  that  in 
which,  while  it  retains  the  name  of  prayer,  an  end- 
! less  tumult  of  words  is  substituted  for  all  deeper 
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(and  oftentimes  in  words  unspeakable)  utterances 
of  the  spirit.  T. 

8.  Your  Father  knoweth  what  ye  need. 

Prayer  is  the  preparation  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  heart  for  the  receiving  of  the  divine  gift ; which, 
indeed,  God  is  always  prepared  to  give,  but  we  are 
not  always  prepared  to  receive.  In  the  act  of  prayer 
there  is  a purging  of  the  spiritual  eye,  which  thus  is 
averted  from  the  things  earthly  that  darken  it,  and 
becomes  receptive  of  the  divine  light — able  not  to 
endure  only  the  brightness  of  that  light,  but  to  re- 
joice in  it  with  an  ineffable  joy.  In  the  earnest 
asking  is  the  enlargement  of  the  heart  for  the  abun- 
dant receiving;  even  as  in  it  is  also  the  needful 
preparation  for  the  receiving  with  a due  thankful- 
ness ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  good  which  came 
unsought  would  too  often  remain  the  unacknowl- 
edged also.  T. Prayer  is  not  designed  to  inform 

God,  but  to  give  man  a sight  of  his  misery,  to  hum- 
ble his  heart,  to  excite  his  desire,  to  inflame  his 
faith,  to  animate  his  hope,  to  raise  his  soul  toward 
heaven,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  that  there  is  his 
Father,  his  country,  his  inheritance.  He  is  a Father 
to  whom  we  pray ; let  us  go  to  him  with  confidence : 
he  knows  our  wants  ; let  us  remove  far  from  us  all 
anxious  disquiet  and  concern.  Q. 

0-13.  The  seven  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
admit  of  a clear  division  into  three  and  four ; for  in 
the  first  three  the  cause  of  God — his  name,  his 
kingdom,  and  his  will — is  the  subject  of  supplica- 
tion ; whereas  the  four  others  refer  to  our  own  con- 
cerns— to  daily  bread,  forgiveness  of  sins,  defence 
from  temptation,  and  deliverance  from  all  evil. 

C.  B. He  had  created  a new  heaven  and  a new 

earth  for  the  soul,  and  in  this  prayer  the  mighty 
revelation  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  shines,  like  a 
sun,  over  all  humanity.  The  highest  conceivable 
ideal  of  perfection  and  felicity  for  the  race  is  of- 
fered in  the  will  of  the  eternal  Father  being  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Childlike  trust  and  de- 
pendence ask  and  are  contented  with  daily  bounty 
from  that  Father’s  hand.  His  mercy  is  pleaded  by 
hearts  that  already  have  learned  to  show  it  to  others. 
The  spirit  stands  before  him  clothed  in  humility, 
and  full  of  love  and  tenderness  toward  its  fellows. 
Conscious  weakness  stretches  out  its  hand  for  heav- 
enly help,  distrusting  itself,  but  strong  in  a Higher. 
Each  clause,  almost  each  word,  is  full  of  the  deepest 
significance.  Each  is  filled  with  divine  light.  After 
eighteen  centuries,  Christendom  knows  no  expression 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  so  full  in  so  small  a com- 
pass, so  rich,  so  majestic  in  praise  and  petition.  G. 

0.  Onr  Father  who  art  in  heaven.  This 
invocation  brings  God  into  the  closest  personal  rela- 
tion to  us,  and  yet  it  raises  him  infinitely  above  us. 
It  reveals  a love  near  to  us,  yet  transcending  while 
it  embraces  us.  No  closeness  of  relationship  with 


God  brings  him  down  to  our  level.  lie  remains  far 
above  us.  “Our  Father”  indeed,  but  “Our  Father 
in  heaven.”  If  we  bow  in  adoration,  we  must  bow 
before  a personal  Presence — a throne  at  once  of 
mercy  and  judgment,  of  righteousness  and  of  grace 
— a Will  higher  than  our  own,  whither  our  wills, 
feeble  and  wavering;  yet  pointing  beyond  earth  and 
flesh,  may  ascend.  Such  a Will  it  is,  such  a Pres- 
ence, such  a Heart,  such  an  enthroned  Personality 
that  is  revealed  to  us  in  Christ:  a Father,  yet  a 
Judge;  a Saviour,  yet  a Lord ; near  to  us,  yet  in- 
finitely transcending  us ; “ having  respect  unto  the 
lowly,  yet  inhabiting  eternity  and  the  praises  there- 
of.” Toward  such  a Presence  and  Person  should 
we  worship  when  wc  pray  “after  this  manner.” 

TIUloch. The  direct  relation  of  man  to  God  as  a 

person  to  a person,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Old  Testament  connection  between  the  Divine  Ruler 
and  his  chosen  people,  is  extended  to  all  nations  of 
the  earth  in  the  opening  words.  God  is  a Father 
only  to  those  who  can  be  conscious  of  dependence 
upon  him.  Just  as  the  parent  is  first  known  to  the 
child  as  the  person  on  whom  he  is  immediately  de- 
pendent, who  is  able  to  grant  his  requests  and  give 
him  such  things  as  are  needful,  so  man  learns  to 
look  on  God  as  the  Being  on  whom  he  is  ultimately 
dependent  for  his  existence  aud  welfare ; who  as  a 
Person  is  capable  of  showing  favor  to  those  depen- 
dent upon  him,  and  as  a Persou  can  be  regarded 
with  feelings  of  love,  reverence,  gratitude,  truBt,  and 
fear.  This  is  the  first  characteristic  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  Fatherhood  of  God : its  natural 
expression  is  the  language  of  prayer : the  natural 
impulse  to  this  expression  is  the  conviction  that  God 

can  hear  and  answer  prayer.  H.  L.  M. He  who 

says,  “ Our  Father,”  sums  up  in  this  word,  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  justification,  sanctification,  redempticn, 
adoption,  inheritance,  brotherly  fellowship  with  the 
only-begotten  Son,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  all  their  fulness.  Chrys. 

In  heaven.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
local  heavens  arc  no  more  the  habitation  of  God 
than  any  other  place — that,  since  God  is  n spirit,  all 
place  is  out  of  place  when  we  are  thinking  of  him 
— yet  this  attribution  of  the  pure  immeasurable 
spaces  of  the  ether  above  us  to  God  for  his  habita- 
tion, is  part  of  the  unconscious  symbolism  which  is 
common  to  all  places  and  to  all  people.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  words  into  the  beginning  of  this 
prayer  rests  on  this  universal  symbolism ; they  arc, 
as  it  were,  a sursum  corda,  they  remind  us  that 
now  we  have  lifted  up  our  hearts  from  earth  and 
things  earthly  to  another  and  a higher  world.  T. 

These  opening  words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  set 
clearly  before  us  the  status  of  the  Christian,  as  be- 
lieving in,  depending  upon,  praying  to,  a real  06- 
jeetive  personal  God,  lifted  above  him  : to  approach 
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whom  he  must  lift  up  his  hearty  as  the  eye  is  lifted 
up  from  earth  to  heaven.  This  strikes  at  the  root 
of  all  pantheistic  error,  which  regards  the  spirit  of 
man  as  identical  with  the  Spirit  of  God ; and  at  the 
root  of  all  deism — testifying  as  it  docs  our  rela- 
tion to  and  covenant  dependence  on  our  heavenly 
Father.  A. 

9,  10.  Hallowed  be  thy  name,  etc.  The 
beginning  of  the  work  of  God  in  us  is  the  hallow- 
ing of  his  name : the  form  in  which  the  divine  work 
is  perfected,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  it  comes 
to  perfection,  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  king- 
dom was  prefigured  in  Israel : it  was  introduced  in 
its  essence  by  Christ ; and  through  his  power  it  ad- 
vances in  the  course  of  the  ages  toward  its  per- 
fection. Thus  the  second  petition,  44  Thy  kingdom 
come,”  is  connected  with  the  first,  which  indicates 
the  final  goal  of  all  things,  the  perfect  harmony  of 
the  creature  with  the  will  of  the  Creator.  These 
three  petitions  thus  present  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
A.  T. It  is  for  the  full  consummation  and  tri- 

umph of  the  great  plan  of  redemption — whether  in 
the  outward  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  the  inward 
dominion  of  grace  in  the  heart,  or  the  final  develop- 
ment of  grace  into  the  glory  of  heaven — that  we 
pray  in  the  petition,  Thy  kingdom  come.  V.  D. 

11.  Give  ns  daily  bread.  The  things  eter- 
nal having  been  thus  asked  for,  the  petitions  which 
remain  have  to  do  with  this  life  of  our  pilgrimage. 
This  44  bread  ” is  rather  the  whole  aliment  of  body 
and  of  spirit ; of  the  body,  as  food,  with  whatever 
else  is  necessary  for  our  earthly  life  and  of  the  spirit 
no  less  ; so  that  the  frequent  communions,  the  daily 
worship,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  the  hymns  we 
hear  and  sing,  these  all  will  appertain  to,  and  be 
included  in,  the  44  daily  bread  ” which  we  ask.  A 
silent  rebuke  is  here  for  the  worshipper,  who  takes 
these  words  in  his  mouth,  while  he  is  allowing  him- 
self in  anxious  and  far-looking  cares,  while  he  is 
making  luxurious  provision  for  the  flesh  and  for  its 
lusts.  It  is  but  44 bread ” which  with  his  lips  he 
asks,  and  that  for  the  day.  This  prayer  is  the 
answer  of  the  faithful  to  the  admonition  of  the 
apostle,  44  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  there- 
with content.”  T. 

This  day.  God  nowhere  promises  to  give 
cither  temporal  or  spiritual  blessings  in  advance, 
but  reserves  to  himself  the  fatherly  prerogative  to 
spread  our  table  and  proportion  our  grace,  according 
to  our  day.  He  would  thus  cultivate  in  us  a sense 
of  absolute  and  continual  dependence.  Oor  bread. 
The  bread  which  is  appropriate  to  us  by  the  divine 
blessing  on  our  own  exertions;  not  the  bread  of 
idleness,  nor  of  violence,  nor  of  deceit;  but  our 
bread,  coming  down  to  us  like  manna  from  heaven, 
yet  gathered  by  our  own  diligence  in  a business  in 


whose  minutest  details  we  are  not  ashamed  to  ask 
God  to  prosper  us.  . . . The  sense  of  dependence 
on  God,  and  of  trust  in  his  promises — cultivated  in 
the  first  instance  at  the  lowest  point  of  our  temporal 
necessities,  where  it  is  often  most  difficult — pervades 
and  controls  the  whole  oourse  of  a Christian’s  expe- 
rience. The  faith  that  trusts  for  daily  bread  and 
the  divine  gratitude  that  44  puts  joy  and  gladness 
iuto  the  heart,”  rise  into  higher  spheres,  and  take 
hold  upon  broader  and  more  precious  promises. 
The  same  hand  that  gives  daily  bread  gives  also 
daily  grace,  according  to  the  same  wise  economy; 
and  the  same  habit  that  trusts  for  temporal,  trusts 
also  for  spiritual  blessings — for  living  grace  while 
life  lasts,  for  dying  grace  in  a dying  day,  and  for 
eternal  life  when  grace  is  swallowed  up  in  glory.  V.  D. 

12.  Give  and  forgive:  such  needs  to  be  our 
perpetual  appeal  to  heaven,  long  as  we  remain  upon 
earth.  The  one  is  the  cry  of  want,  and  the  other  of 
guilt.  Oar  debts.  Our  forgetfulness  of  sin  does 
not  obliterate  or  annul  it.  Guilt  is  here  expressly 
called  our  debt ; perchance  to  guard  us  against  that 
very  neglect  and  oblivion.  Of  old,  debt  perilled  not 
only  the  property,  but  the  liberty,  and  in  Roman 
law  the  life  of  the  man  indebted.  Even  thus,  our 
guilt,  unconfcssed,  unrepented,  and  unforgiven,  left 
slowly  to  grow,  with  growing  years  and  worldliness 
and  unbelief,  is  mortgaging  our  happiness,  our  spir- 
itual freedom,  and  our  eternal  life.  W.  R.  W. 

This  petition  Augustine  docs  not  refer  to  the 
great  forgiveness,  which  is  assumed  as  a thing  al- 
ready possessed.  He  refers  this  rather  to  the  sins 
of  a daily  infirmity,  in  which  even  he  who  watches 
the  most  will  yet  be  entangled  ; and  without  which 
a life  in  the  flesh  can  scarcely  be  led : scarcely  with- 
out some  of  the  world’s  dust  adhering  to  him  will 
even  the  faithful  man  walk  through  the  world’s 
paths.  But  in  this  prayer  there  is  the  shaking  off 
this  dust  before  it  has  settled  upon  him  and  hard- 
ened into  a crust.  Herein  is  the  daily  washing  of 
the  feet , for  them  that  arc  already  partakers  of  the 
great  washing.  The  daily  sins  of  a Christian  man 
may  be  small,  yet  are  not  therefore  to  be  despised, 
for  if  despised,  then,  though  not  else,  they  become 
indeed  dangerous.  T. 

As  we  forgive.  We  cannot  release  our  fol- 
low-men from  the  guilt  of  their  wrong  doing,  even 
though  wc  have  been  its  chief  object.  But  in  some 
good  though  imperfect  degree,  wc  can  be,  like  our 
Father  in  heaven,  free  from  wrath,  revenge,  and 

hatred.  V.  D. now  terrible  a prayer  this  may 

become!  If  we  pray  it,  keeping  an  unforgiving 
temper,  wc  shall  be  ourselves  blocking  up  the  way 
by  which  our  prayers  should  have  ascended,  not 
merely  failing  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  bands 
of  our  sins,  but  with  our  own  hands  drawing  the 
oords  of  them  more  closely  round  us  than  before.  T. 
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13.  Lead  ns  not  into  temptation.  Con- 
fessed guiltiness  is  the  language  of  the  preceding 
petition.  Conscious  weakness  is  that  of  this  request : 
weakness  imploring  help  against  itself  and  its  many 
foes,  lest  guilt  return  and  remain  upon  us.  W.  R.  W. 

Satan  tempts  to  bring  out  men’s  evil  to  their 

ruin,  God  to  bring  out,  and  through  the  conflict  to 
strengthen,  their  good  to  their  everlasting  gain  ; or 
if  to  bring  out  their  sin,  yet  this  only  as  a process 
of  transition  to  a higher  good ; that  so,  discovering 
and  recovering  from  their  sin,  they  may  walk  hence- 
forward more  humbly,  more  circumspectly;  that 
knowing  better  the  evil  which  is  in  them,  they  may 
take  up  arms  the  more  earnestly  against  it.  “ Lead 
us  not  into  temptation  ” is  indeed  what  it  seems  at 
first  sight,  a prayer  that  we  may  not  be  tempted ; yet 
not  as  declining  to  meet  temptation  when  it  comes, 
not  as  denying  the  blessing  with  which  it  may  be 
charged  ; while  yet  out  of  a deep  sense  of  our  own 
infirmity,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  issue,  we 
pray  that  it  may  be  avoided.  T. 

Deliver  ns  from  evil.  Including  the  assaults 
of  the  evil  one  among  our  other  temptations,  we 
offer  the  comprehensive  petitiou  to  be  delivered 
from  all  sin,  whether  the  provocation  to  commit  it 
comes  from  the  world  in  which  we  live,  from  the 
spiritual  wickedness  with  which  we  wrestle,  or  from 

our  own  hearts.  V.  D. Herein  we  pray  that 

God  would  neither  try  us  himself  beyond  our 
strength,  nor  suffer  the  devil,  the  world,  or  our 
own  flesh  to  do  it ; that,  if  it  be  his  will,  we  may 
not  be  exposed  to  any  great  temptations  at  all ; but 
if,  for  any  ends  of  his  wise  providence,  he  shall 
think  fit  to  suffer  us  to  be  tempted,  that  then  he 
would  strengthen  and  support  us,  carry  us  through 
them  with  innocence  and  integrity,  and  not  suffer  us 

to  be  led  by  them  into  sin.  A bp.  Wake. It  is  a 

proof  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  our  sincerity  in 
making  this  petition,  not  to  court  danger  or  invite 
temptation.  Every  man  knows  the  quarter  from 
which  his  danger  arises,  and  his  own  heart  will  tell 
him  where  he  is  vulnerable.  The  attacks  of  temp- 
tation arc  so  numerous  and  various,  that  no  one  can 
lay  down  rules  for  securing  ourselves  against  them. 
The  wisest  way  is  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
them.  But,  above  all  things,  hold  no  parley  with 
temptation ; for  the  man  that  once  delibei*atcs  on 
the  brink  of  vice,  is  too  surely  in  danger  of  being 
lost  in  its  bottomless  abyss.  Can\ 

For  thine  Is  the  kingdom , etc.  The  doxology 
has  maintained  its  place  in  the  prayers  of  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  in  our  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  standards  of  all  Protestant  denom- 
inations, in  spite  of  all  the  historic  arguments  ad- 
duced against  it;  because  it  harmonizes  with  the 
foregoing  petitions,  because  it  epitomizes  the  testi- 
mony and  example  of  other  Scriptures  (1  Chron. 


29  : 10-13 ; 1 Tim.  1:17;  Jude  25),  and  because 
it  is  suitable  to  Christian  consciousness  and  experi- 
ence. It  fits  like  a crown  upon  the  whole  prayer  ; 
it  sums  up  all  the  petitions,  and  turns  them  into 
praise;  it  completes  the  circle  cf  our  devout  denies, 
bringing  them  back  to  the  source  from  which  they 
start,  in  the  kingdom  and  power  of  our  Father  in 
heaven ; it  expresses  the  ground  of  hope  on  which 
all  our  petitions  are  bused,  and  teaches  us  that  the 
success  of  prayer  depends  on  God  alone ; it  sums  up 
both  the  argument  and  the  cud  of  all  prayer  in  the 
glory  of  God ; and  it  seals  what  goes  before  with 
our  desire  and  expectation  to  be  heard,  in  the  solemn 
Amen.  V.  D. 

As  the  eternal  things  are  first  in  dignity,  they 
are  here  placed  first  in  order.  AVc  arc  asking  in 
the  first  three  petitions  things  which,  though  having 
for  us  a beginning  in  time,  will  yet  stand  fast 
through  eternity ; the  name  will  be  hallowed,  the 
kingdom  will  be  established,  and  the  will  accom- 
plished forever.  But  the  other  and  later  petitions 
relate  to  things  transient : the  daily  bread  will  not 
be  needed  by  them  who  arc  nourished  on  the  beatific 
vision  of  God  ; nor  the  forgiveness  cf  trespasses  by 
them  that  now  sin  no  more ; nor  exemption  from 
temptation,  when  there  is  nothing  any  longer  within 
or  without  to  tempt ; nor  deliverance  from  evil, 
when  all  evil  shall  have  ended.  There  is  not  any 
possible  request  that  a faithful  man  ought  to  make 
which  cannot  be  reduced  under  one  or  other  rubric 
of  this  prayer;  which  is  not  an  unfolding  of  some- 
thing which  is  shut  up  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  It  is 
only  such  a request  as  ought  never  to  have  been 
made,  something  that  we  “ask  amiss,”  which  will 
not  range  itself  under  one  or  other  cf  these  peti- 
tions. T. 

14,  15.  If  ye  forgive  not,  neither  will 
your  Father  forgive.  Our  Lord  returns  back 
upon  this  condition  of  our  obtaining  fcigivtncrs, 
and  upon  this  only,  among  all  the  matters  of  which 
the  prayer  had  treated  ; here  giving  one  blow  more 
to  the  die,  so  as  to  make  the  impression  sharper  and 
deeper  on  the  minds  of  all.  And  this  he  does  be- 
cause of  the  fearful  consequence  of  a failure  here ; 
for  to  retain  our  anger  or  our  malice  is  not  merely 
to  retain  one  sin,  but,  in  the  retaining  cf  that  one, 
to  retain  also  every  other ; it  is  not  merely  to  shut 
one  door,  but  in  that  one  to  shut  every  door  by 
which  the  grace  of  God  might  enter  into  our 
souls.  T. 

16.  Fasting  had  become  one  of  the  prominent 
religious  usages  of  our  Saviour’s  day.  Though 
only  one  fast  had  been  appointed  by  Moses — that 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement — the  Pharisees  had  added 
numerous  others,  especially  on  the  two  days  of 
the  week — Monday  and  Thursday— on  which  syna- 
gogue worship  was  held.  When  fasting,  they 
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strewed  their  heads  with  ashes,  and  neither  washed 
nor  anointed  themselves  nor  trimmed  their  beards, 
but  put  on  wretched  clothing,  and  showed  them- 
selves in  all  the  outward  signs  of  mourning  and  sad- 
ness used  for  the  dead.  G. 18#  Appear  not 

to  men.  In  nothing  docs  the  gospel  more  com- 
mend itself  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  than  in  its 
abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  double  dealing,  its 
denunciation  of  all  severance  between  seeming  and 
being . V. 


[Connection  with  the  following  section:]  All 
' these  acts  of  devotion  were  to  be  offered  with  sole 
reference  to  the  love  of  God,  In  a simplicity  which 
! sought  no  earthly  reward,  but  which  stored  up  for 
! itself  a heavenly  and  incorruptible  treasure.  And 
! the  service  to  be  sincere  must  be  entire  and  undis- 
tracted. The  cares  and  the  anxieties  of  life  were 
not  to  divert  its  earnestness  or  to  trouble  its  repose. 
F.  (For  another  comment  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
read  Section  90.) 


Section  39.— Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Treasure.  Service.  Trust. 

Matthew  vi.  19-84. 

19  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt^ 

20  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal : but  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in 
heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 

21,  22  through  nor  steal.  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.  The 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be 

23  full  of  light.  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If 
therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness ! 

24  No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other; 
or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

25  Therefore  I say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what 
ye  shall  drink  ; nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than 

26  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ; yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 

27  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit 

28  unto  his  stature?  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 

29  field  how  they  grow ; they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  and  yet  I say  unto  yon.  That 

30  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore,  if  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall 
he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O ye  of  little  faith  ? 

81  Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat?  or,  What  shall  we  drink?  or, 

82  Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles  seek;)  for 

83  yoir  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

84  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow  : for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the 
things  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 


To  Christians,  Providence  Is  no  mere  abstract  attribute,  but  a living  person.  Jesus  himself— God  and 
man — is  the  Providence  of  the  Christian  Church.  lie  is  the  Providence  of  the  Christian  still.  “ Lo,  I am 
with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ! ” “ I will  not  leave  you  comfortless.”  lie  is  indeed  our 

good  Shepherd,  so  that  if  we  will,  we  lack  nothing.  It  is  he  who  encourages  us  with  his  voice,  who 
guides  us  with  his  eye,  who  feeds  us  in  the  green  pastures  with  the  bread  of  heaven,  who  washes  us  from 
the  stains  that  we  gather  as  we  pass  along  the  road  of  life,  in  his  precious  and  cleansing  blood.  In  each 
joy,  in  each  sorrow,  in  each  friend  whom  we  meet,  in  each  opposition  that  befalls  us,  he  is  or  he  has  been 
near;  and  beyond  them  all — beyond  the  horizon  which  our  eyesight  here  cannot  pass — he  too  still  awaits 
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us  to  crown  these  years  of  care  and  love  through  which  he  has  tended  us  by  receiving  us  at  length  with 
the  arms  of  his  mercy  into  our  eternal  home.  Ah,  if  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  so  beautiful,  what  will 
be  the  beauty  of  the  white  garments  of  the  saints  ! Let  us  one  and  all  think  often  and  deeply  of  that 
future,  and  let  us  take  our  parts.  H.  F.  L. 


In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  gave  an 
outline  of  that  new  kingdom  of  heaven  which  he 
proposed  to  set  up  upon  the  earth,  and  of  which  he 
was  himself  to  be  the  sovereign.  He  first  describes 
the  character  of  its  citizens,  in  the  beatitudes.  He 
then  points  out  the  nature  of  their  influence  among 
mankind  at  large.  They  were  to  preserve  society 
from  corruption  like  the  salt ; they  were  to  guide  it 
like  a city  set  on  a hill,  like  the  light  upon  a candle- 
stick. He  then  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  law  of 
the  new  kingdom  would  not  destroy  the  law  of  the 
old,  but  on  the  contrary  would  fulfil  it — fulfil  it  in 
the  spirit  even  where  setting  it  aside  in  the  letter ; 
and  then  he  shows  how  this  principle  would  apply 
to  six  different  precepts  of  the  ancient  law,  which 
he  passes  successively  in  review.  After  this  he  de- 
scribes the  new  life  of  the  citizens  of  the  kingdom 
a3  seen  in  the  unostentatious  practice  of  almsgiving, 
of  prayer,  of  fasting,  but  also  as  apprehended  even 
more  intimately  in  its  ruling  temper  and  spirit,  in 
its  persistent  laying  up  of  the  true  treasure  in  heav- 
en, in  its  single-minded  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God,  in  its  comparative  indifference  to  earthly  in- 
terests, such  as  those  of  food  and  dress.  II.  P.  L. 

19  34.  From  cautions  against  the  hypocrisy  of 
formalists,  the  discourse  naturally  passes  to  the  en- 
tire dedication  of  the  heart  to  God ',  from  which  all 
duties  of  the  Christian  should  be  performed.  This 
is  enjoined  with  regard  to  earthly  treasures,  from 
the  impossibility  of  serving  God  and  mammon ; and 
with  regard  to  earthly  cares , from  the  assurance  that 
our  Father  cireth  for  us.  A. 

19.  Moth  and  rust  ....  thieves.  The 
first  represents  our  most  valued  things  as  subject  to 
decay  from  a principle  within ; the  second,  as  liable 
to  be  forced  from  us  by  a violence  from  without : 
on  both  accounts  unable  to  make  us  happy,  and 
consequently  unworthy  to  take  possession  of  our 
hearts.  R.  S. 

20.  La y up  in  heaven.  A man  may,  if  he 
will,  hoard  his  treasure.  He  may  invest  his  money 
with  large  advantage : he  may  treat  it  as  all  his 
own,  and  think  only  how  to  insure  its  possession  to 
himself  and  to  his  children.  He  can  do  so.  If  he 
does,  he  is  laying  up  his  treasure  upon  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  a man  may,  if  he  will,  dispense  his 
treasures.  If  he  gives  from  principle,  out  of  love  to 
others  because  God  in  Christ  has  first  loved  him,  our 
Lord  here  says  that  that  man  is  not  losing,  not 
squandering,  but  laying  up : his  treasure  is  growing 

11 


all  the  time : and  with  this  difference  from  the  other, 
that  he  is  laying  up  where  there  is  no  rust,  no  moth, 
no  thief ; laying  up  in  heaven,  where  the  Almighty 
and  the  All-true  is  at  once  pledged  to  keep  and 

pledged  to  repay.  V. He  who  gave,  desires  that 

we  should  not  lose  even  his  lower  gifts,  but  should 
keep  them  forever;  and  therefore  gives  counsels 
such  as  this,  offering  to  take  into  his  own  secure 
keeping  that  which  we  in  no  other  way  can  retain  ; 
to  send  it  before  us,  to  that  world  whither  we  are 
certainly  going,  that  we  may  find  it  there.  Beware 
lest  you  be  of  the  number  of  them,  the  men  of  the 
earth,  who  have  slept  the  sleep  of  a vain  worldly 
existence,  and  when  they  awaken  to  a world  of  reali- 
ties their  hands  are  empty ; they  have  found  noth- 
ing, and  this  because  they  placed  nothing  in  the 
hand  of  Christ,  which  in  each  one  of  his  poor  was 
stretched  out  to  them.  That  which  comes  from  his 
people  at  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  Rimplc  bidding, 
comes  as  the  fine  and  sweet  and  golden-colored  olive- 
oil  which  runs  freely  from  the  fruit,  almost  before 
ever  the  press  has  touched  them.  T. 

21.  Where  your  treasure,  there  youi 
heart.  Whatever  man  loves,  that  is  his  god.  Foi 
he  carries  it  in  his  heart;  he  goes  about  with  it 
night  and  day;  he  sleeps  and  wakes  with  it,  be  it 
what  it  may — wealth  or  pelf,  pleasure  or  renown, 

Luther. Christ  desires  his  people  to  lay  up  stoiv 

in  heaven,  that  they  may  have  a heart  in  heaven : 
this  is  why  he  bids  them  to  lift  up  their  goods,  th» 
they  may  lift  up  their  souls  as  well.  For  it  is  the 
power  which  the  “ treasure ” has  inevitably  to  draw 
after  it  the  heart,  the  fact  that  it  is  the  loadstar  ti 
which  the  needle  must  point,  which  makes  it  of  such 

consequence  where  this  treasure  is  stored.  T. 

No  one  ever  went  to  heaven,  whose  heart  was  no* 
there  before.  R.  S. 

22.  Thine  eye  single.  The  single  eye  is  th* 
pure  intention.  The  eye  is  neither  single  nor  pure 
when  it  looks  upon  two  differing  objects  at  once , 
nor  the  heart  when  it  pretends  to  unite  God  and  th% 
world,  to  be  the  servant  of  Christ  and  to  please  men, 
and  to  reconcile  the  gospel  with  the  stronger  desire 
of  earthly  things.  Nothing  is  more  single  than  tbo 
eye  of  faith ; there  is  nothing  which  renders  oui 
whole  conduct  more  uniform  in  goodness,  than  to 

follow  singly  the  light  of  it.  Q. 23.  The  light 

in  thee*  Not  here  the  lamp  as  the  natural  cyt 
was  called  in  previous  verse  (u  light  of  the  body  ”). 
Reference  is  had  to  the  mind,  the  intellectual  Ughi 
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of  a man.  If  that  be  darkened  by  false  views  of 
life,  how  great  and  fatal  that  darkness ! To  err  in 
the  comparative  value  of  earthly  and  heavenly  riches 
is  proof  that  the  soul  is  shrouded  in  this  fatal  dark- 
ness. J.  J.  0. 

24*  God  and  mammon*  Either  heaven  or 
earth— either  God  or  the  world— one,  not  both,  will 
be  the  place  of  your  treasure ; one,  not  both,  will 

be  the  Lord  of  your  service.  V. No  man  can 

have  two  chief  goods.  It  is  indeed  more  impossible 
than  to  serve  two  masters  ; forasmuch  as  the  heart 
is  more  laid  out  upon  what  a man  loves,  than  upon 
what  he  serves.  Besides  that  the  soul  is  but  of  a 
stinted  operation ; and  cannot  exert  its  full  force 
and  vigor  upon  two  diverse,  much  less  contrary  ob- 
jects. A man  must  first  have  two  hearts  and  two 
souls  and  two  selves,  before  he  can  give  a heart  to 

God  and  a heart  to  the  world  too.  R.  S. There 

is  one  point — and  it  is  the  point  of  motive — where 
the  world’s  people  and  God’s  people  divide.  There 
is  a mark  where  bring  for  self-gratification,  whether 
sensual  or  intellectual,  ends,  and  living  for  Christ 
and  his  righteousness  takes  its  place;  where  self- 
will  ceases  to  be  the  controlling  force,  and  religious 
principle  begins  to  be.  There  will  not  be  spotless 
holiness  on  one  side,  nor  unmitigated  depravity  on 
the  other.  But  there  is  a divergence  as  wide  apart 
in  its  issues  as  heaven  and  hell.  On  one  side,  no- 
tions, feelings,  acts,  which  might  otherwise  seem  to 
bo  neutral,  take  a taint  of  evil  from  an  ungodly 
bias  of  the  life.  On  the  other  side,  actions  and 
feelings  which  might  otherwise  be  indifferent  arc 
stamped  as  good,  because  the  ruling  affection,  the 
radical  intention  of  life  is  right,  or  Christian.  So 
neutrality  ends,  and  every  least  thing  has  one  of 
two  contradictory,  characteristic  qualities.  And  so 
regeneration  is  both  a philosophical  and  a Christian 
fact.  44  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.”  F.  D.  II. 

25*  Take  no  thought  does  not  express  the  sense, 
but  gives  rather  an  exaggeration  of  the  command, 
and  this  makes  it  unreal  and  nugatory.  It  is,  Be 
not  anxious,  at  sea  tossed  about  between  hope  and 

fear.  A. Our  Lord  docs  not  forbid  provident 

‘forethought.  But  he  forbids  anxious,  restless,  dis- 
trustful solicitude  about  earthly  things.  W. 

26.  God  gave  to  the  birds  their  free,  uncaring 
nature,  and  the  instinct  by  which  they  seek  their 
•food ; and  in  the  diversities  of  food  made  ready  for 
•the  diversities  of  creatures  are  manifested  a fore- 
thought and  plan  that  argue  an  intelligent  Provi- 
dence. The  uniformity  of  this  adaptation  cannot 
account  for  the  fact  of  the  adaptation ; and  when 
we  inquire  why  each  bird  and  each  beast  seeks 
always  and  finds  its  own  kind  of  food,  there  can  be 
no  better  answer  than  that  which  Christ  has  given, 
44  Your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.”  J.  P.  T. 

27*  Stature*  Should  be  translated  age  or 


term  of  life , because  the  caution  is  against  anxious 
care  about  the  preservation  of  life,  and  about  food, 
the  means  of  prolonging  it.  Besides,  the  measure 
of  a cubit  agrees  much  better  to  a man’s  age  than  to 
his  stature , the  smallest  addition  to  which  would  have 
been  better  expressed  by  a hair's-breadth , or  the 
like,  than  by  a cubit , which  is  more  than  the  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  height  of  most  men.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  find  the  life  of  man  compared  to  meas- 
ures of  length,  a hand-breadth , and  a span.  M. 

And  there  is  this  more  decisive  objection,  that  in- 
crease of  stature  is  not  a matter  about  which  men 
take  anxious  thought;  it  can  scarcely  be  said  for 
one  in  ten  thousand  to  be  an  object  of  desire.  It  is 
otherwise  with  added  length  of  days.  T. 

28*  The  grander  features  of  the  scenery,  the 
mountains,  the  forests,  the  striking  points  of  Orien- 
tal vegetation,  palm  and  cedar  and  terebinth,  the 
images,  in  short,  which  fill  the  pages  of  the  psalm- 
ists and  prophets  of  the  older  dispensation,  have  no 
place  in  the  gospel  discourses.  As  a general  rule, 
every  image,  every  emotion,  is  drawn  from  the  hum- 
bler and  plainer  figures  of  every-day  life  and  obser- 
vation— vineyards  and  cornfields,  shepherds  and 
ploughmen,  travellers  and  fishermen.  And  if  the 
beauty  of  nature  attract  his  notice,  it  is  still  of  the 
same  simple  and  general  kind — the  burst  of  the 
radiance  of  an  eastern  sun — the  lively  instincts  and 
movements  of  the  careless  birds  over  his  head — the 
gay  colors  of  the  carpet  of  flowers  under  his  feet 
The  homeliness  of  the  illustrations,  while  it  links 
the  teaching  with  the  daily  life  of  his  time,  yet  suf- 
ficiently frees  them  from  local  peculiarity  to  render 
them  of  universal  application.  They  gain  more  force 
and  vividness  by  being  still  seen  on  the  spot,  but 
they  need  little  or  no  explanation  beyond  what  they 
themselves  convoy.  A.  P.  S. 

29*  The  Iluleh  lily  is  very  large,  and  the  three 
inner  petals  meet  above  and  form  a gorgeous  cano- 
py, such  os  art  never  approached  and  king  never 
sat  under,  even  in  his  utmost  glory.  And  when  I 
met  this  incomparable  flower,  in  all  its  loveliness, 
among  the  oak  woods  around  the  northern  base  of 
Tabor  and  on  the  hills  of  Nazareth,  where  our  Lord 
spent  his  youth,  I felt  assured  that  it  was  this  to 

which  he  referred.  W.  M.  T. As  the  beauty  of 

the  flower  is  unfolded  from  letMtn,  from  the  capaci- 
ties of  its  oxen  life,  so  must  a true  adornment  of 
man  be  unfolded  from  icithin  by  the  same  Almighty 
Spirit.  As  nothing  from  without  can  defile  a man, 
so  nothing  from  without  can  adorn  him.  A. 

31.  Take  no  thought*  Christ  has  been 
urging  to  unity ; unity  within.  Let  the  whole  man 
be  one.  Let  him  have  one  aim,  not  two ; one  sight, 
not  two ; one  treasure,  by  will  and  choice,  even  as 
he  will  have  but  one  in  God’s  judgment.  And  then 
follows,  Take  no  thought:  and  the  word  itself  is 
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derived  from  one  which  signifies  division,  distrac- 
tion. Be  not  anxious  is,  in  the  Greek,  Be  not  di- 
vided Anxiety  is  a mind  going  two  ways  : a mind 
hovering  and  wavering  between  two  alternatives,  of 
hope  and  fear.  32.  Knoweth  that  ye  need. 
Life  does  need,  he  says,  certain  supports  and  cer- 
tain appliances;  few  indeed  and  simple,  yet  con- 
stant and  adequate:  life  needs  these  things,  and 
God,  your  heavenly  Father,  kuows  it.  Anxiety  is 
not  only  useless  because  it  cannot  get  and  cannot 
do  what  it  would : it  is  needless  also  for  this  reason, 
that  your  Father  knows  your  wants — knows,  recog- 
nizes, and  will  supply.  V. Christianity  forbids 

no  necessary  occupations,  no  reasonable  indulgences, 
no  innocent  relaxations.  It  allows  us  to  use  the 
world,  provided  we  abuse  it  not.  All  that  it  re- 
quires is,  that  our  liberty  degenerate  not  into  licen- 
tiousness, our  amusements  into  dissipation,  our  in- 
dustry into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  ex- 
treme anxiety  and  endless  solicitude.  P. 

33.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Be  God’s  wholly  and  singly ; and  let  neither  covet- 
ousness on  the  one  hand,  nor  mistrustful  anxiety 
on  the  other,  distract  your  attention  or  divide  your 
service.  The  kingdom  of  God:  God  is  already 
reigning.  Already  there  is  a true  spiritual  power 
exercised  by  God  himself,  in  Jesus  Christ,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  over  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  his  righteousness : Seek  to  be  what  God  is,  in 
his  love  of  holiness,  in  his  abhorrence  of  evil;  seek 
to  be  like  God  in  his  purity,  in  his  patience,  in  his 
disinterestedness,  in  his  love.  34.  Leave  for  to- 
morrow to-morrow’s  anxieties : then  it  will  be  to- 
day : then  will  Christ’s  precept  enter  into  it,  with 
Christ’s  promise,  and  the  anxiety  postponed  will  be 

an  anxiety  prevented.  Y. Sufficient  for  the 

day.  The  trouble  of  each  day  is  sufficient  for  the 
day ; and  he  who  has  been  with  us  to-day  will  be 
with  us  to-morrow.  In  this  ever- memorable  pre- 
cept, Christ  consults  our  natural  quiet,  no  less  than 
our  spiritual  welfare.  The  chief  sources  of  uneasi- 
ness are,  vexation  at  what  is  past,  or  forebodings  of 
what  is  to  come : whereas  what  is  past  ought  to  give 
us  no  disquiet,  except  that  of  repentance  for  our 
faults ; and  what  is  to  come  ought  much  less  to 
affect  us,  because  with  regard  to  us  and  our  con- 
cerns, it  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  The 


present  is  what  we  are  apt  to  neglect.  That,  well 
employed,  will  render  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
pleasant,  and  the  prospect  of  the  future  comfort- 
able. P. He  exhorts  us  to  take  God  for  our 

master  and  not  mammon ; and  this  on  the  great 
principle  that  God  is  sure  to  take  good  care  of  his 
servants.  He  feeds  and  clothes  them  to-day ; and 
while  they  are  doing  his  work,  he  is  taking  care  for 
their  to-morrow.  Hamilton. 

He  really  lives  according  to  the  spirit  of  these 
precepts,  who  is  confident  that  if  by  infirmity  or 
other  cause  he  is  cut  off  from  his  work,  he  shall  in- 
deed be  fed  without  his  toil,  as  the  birds  are,  that 
he  shall  be  clothed  as  the  lilies  are ; but  with  health 
and  strength  and  opportunity,  knows  that  these  are 
God’s  appointed  means  whereby  he  shall  acquire 
things  needful  for  the  body ; yet  esteems  not  be- 
cause he  labors,  that  it  is  any  other  than  God  who 
does  truly  feed  him  and  clothe  him  now : who  knows 
that  it  is  the  solicitude,  and  not  the  labor  (for  that 
is  God’s  appointment),  which  is  excluded ; the  doubt 
whether  God  could,  if  need  were,  provide  for  us  in 
any  other  way,  that  is  forbidden.  T. 


The  gospels  show  that  the  lilies  and  the  grass 
of  the  field ; the  hen,  as  it  gathers  its  young  in  its 
mother-love ; the  birds  of  the  air,  as  they  eat  and 
drink,  without  care,  from  the  bounty  around  them  ; 
the  lambs  that  follow  the  shepherd,  but  sometimes 
go  astray  and  are  lost  in  the  wilderness ; the  dogs 
so  familiar  in  Eastern  cities ; the  foxes  that  make 
their  holes  in  the  thickets ; the  silent  plants  and 
flowers,  the  humble  life  of  the  creatures  of  the 
woods,  the  air,  the  fold,  and  the  street,  were  all 
alike  noticed  in  these  early  years  of  preparation. 
Nor  was  man  neglected.  The  sports  of  childhood ; 
the  rejoicings  of  riper  life  ; the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom ; the  mourner  and  the  dead ; the  castles  and 
palaces  of  princes,  and  the  silken  robes  of  the 
great ; the  rich  owners  of  field  and  vineyard ; the 
steward,  the  travelling  merchant,  the  beggar,  the 
debtor ; the  toil  of  the  sower  and  of  the  laborer  in 
the  vineyard,  or  of  the  fisher  on  the  lake ; the  sweat 
of  the  worker;  the  sighs  of  those  in  chains,  or 
in  the  dungeon,  were  seen,  and  beard,  and  remem- 
bered. G. 
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SECTION  40.— SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 


Section  40.— Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Judge  not.  Ask.  Enter  in. 

Matthew  vii.  1-20.  Luu  vi.  81,  87-45. 

L 87  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged ; for  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged.  Condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned.  Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  for- 

88  given.  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you  ; good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  For  with  the  same  measure 
that  ye  mete  withal  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

89  And  he  spake  a parable  unto  them,  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ? shall  they  not  both 

40  fall  into  the  ditch ? The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master:  but  every  one  that  is  perfect, 
shall  be  as  his  master. 

41  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye,  but  perceivest  not  the 

42  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?  Either  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Brother,  let 
me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the  beam  that 
is  in  thine  own  eye  ? Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye. 

M.  6 Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

7 Ask,  and  it  shall  he  given  you  ; seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ; knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened 

8 unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth  ; and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth ; and  to 

9 him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son 

10, 11  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a stone?  or  if  he  ask  a fish,  will  he  give  him  a serpent?  If 

ye  then  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 

12  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  him?  Therefore 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  even  so  to  them  : 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

18  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate ; for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth 

14  to  destruction,  and  mnny  there  be  which  go  in  thereat:  because  strait  is  the  gate,  and 
narrow  is  the  way  whioh  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it. 

15  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep’s  clothing,  but  inwardly  they 

16  are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.  For  every  tree  is  known  by 

L.  44  his  own  fruit.  For  of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a bramble  bush  gather 

M.  17  they  grapes.  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit;  but  a corrupt  tree 

18  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ; neither  can  a cor- 

19  rupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

L.  45  A good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good ; 
and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart,  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil; 
wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them : for  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  his 
mouth  speaketh. 


Christ  brings  back  the  doctrine  of  prayer  to  reality : “ Ask,  and  yc  shall  receive.”  It  is  all  in  these 
five  words.  And  five  homely  words  out  of  the  heart  are  better  than  prolonged  and  polished  ascriptions 
on  a thoughtless  tongue.  Prayer  for  the  least  things,  the  commonest  things,  the  really  wished-for  things, 
intercessions  for  others  beloved,  as  little  children  ask  what  they  know  they  shall  receive,  or  what  they 
know  a love  wiser  than  their  own  will  deny ! 

What  is  natural,  if  not  that  a child  should  speak  to  his  parent,  dependent  weakness  to  sustaining 
power,  the  needy  subject  to  the  gracious  king — speak  his  wants,  his  gratitude,  his  trust,  his  hope — speak 
in  the  common  language  that  earnest  feeling  always  chooses  and  always  finds ; should  ask  for  what  none 
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•lse  than  this  God  con  give,  tell  him  the  truth  because  there  is  a privilege  in  telling  it  ? And  this  is 
prayer.  It  is  a reality,  then.  It  is  something  yearned  for,  and  something  satisfying.  So  speaks  the 
world's  best  experience,  ever  since  man  has  breathed  upon  it,  and  looked  up  from  it  to  the  pitying  heavens. 
And  this  is  what  Christ  and  the  New  Testament  teach  about  prayer : make  it  real ; keep  it  fresh,  simple, 
true,  and  then  it  will  be  fervent  and  constant.  Fall  under  no  torpid  routine  in  it.  F.  D.  H. 

Consider  the  great  High-Priest  of  our  profession,  who  himself  showed  the  way  of  obedience  to  his  own 
precept,  “ That  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint”  Consider,  too,  for  ourselves,  the  blessedness 
of  being  allowed  to  bathe  our  spirit's  wings,  as  in  living  streams ; of  running,  and  not  being  weary ; of 
being  able  to  bring  everything  that  is  distorted  within  us,  that  it  may  be  illumined ; all  that  is  rebellious, 
that  it  may  be  subdued.  Consider  this,  and  who  it  is  that  invites,  beckons,  entreats,  commands  us  to  this ; 
and  then  consider  how  great  our  guilt  and  our  folly  must  be,  if,  with  such  a throne  of  grace  provided  for 
us,  we  only  approach  it  languidly  and  rarely ; if,  with  such  powers  of  the  world  to  come  brought  within 
our  reach,  we  do  not  earnestly  lay  hold  of  them ; how  just  our  doom  will  be,  if,  when  God  was  ready  to 
give,  we  did  not  care  to  ask ; if,  when  he  was  waiting  to  be  found,  we  were  not  willing  to  seek ; if,  when 
heaven's  door  would  have  opened  to  our  knocking,  we  counted  ourselves  so  far  unworthy  of  eternal  life, 
or  rather  counted  eternal  life  so  little  to  us,  that  wc  did  not  care  so  much  as  earnestly  to  knock  at  that 
door  1 T. 


37.  Judge  not.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  ing  in  a wrong  spirit,  without  earnest  endeavors  at 
world  is  full  of  such  judgments  as  are  here  for-  ! self-amendment,  without  the  remembrance  that  we 
bidden : needless,  uncharitable,  false,  and  hypocriti-  j also  have  been  “ foolish,  disobedient ; ” and  thus  a 

cal  judgments.  V. What  the  Lord  aims  at  is  1 rebuking,  not  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  of  love, 

the  spirit  out  of  which  they  spring.  Provided  we  j but  in  that  of  arrogance  or  scorn,  or  with  an  evil 
eschew  this  unlovely  spirit,  we  are  not  only  war-  | pleasure  in  the  humiliation  of  a brother.  So  far 
ranted  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a brother’s  character  1 from  all  Christian  rebuke  being  here  condemned, 
and  actions,  but,  in  the  exercise  of  a necessary  dis-  [ there  is  implicitly  a command  to  exercise  this  diffi- 
cri ruination,  are  sometimes  constrained  to  do  so  for  | cult  grace,  only  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
our  own  guidance.  It  is  the  violation  of  the  law  of  j temper ; “ then”  after  we  have  in  ourselves  sought 

love  which  alone  is  here  condemned.  B. We  | the  removal  of  all  that  is  hindering  our  own  vision 

are  not  to  condemn  those  rigidly  and  unmercifully  j of  God,  and  rendering  us  incapable  of  giving  true 
whose  faults  are  certain  and  visible ; rather  are  we  counsel  to  our  brother,  w shall  thou  sec  clearly  to  cast 
to  conceal  and  excuse  them  as  much  as  we  can,  with-  j out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye  ; " and  it  is  not 
out  prejudice  to  truth  and  justice ; and  to  be  far  , to  love,  but  to  hate  our  brother,  under  the  plea  of 
from  aggravating  or  divulging  them,  or  desiring  the  . charity  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  it,  when  it  is 
punishment  of  them.  Q.  i needed.  T. 

38.  The  same  measure  shall  be  meas-  1 M.  6.  Give  not  that  which  is  holy.  The 

nred.  Give  judicial  measure,  and  you  will  have  holy , a technical  term  for  the  sacrificial  meats  laid 
judicial  measure.  Give  fraternal  measure,  and  you  , upon  the  altar  of  God.  Of  these  meats  no  un- 
will have  fraternal.  8.  Cox . 41.  We  search  j clean  man  was  permitted  to  eat;  how  much  less  a 

into  the  heart  of  our  neighbor  to  discover  some-  j dog!  To  the  Jew,  the  dog  was  odious  and  unclean; 
thing  for  which  we  may  condemn  him,  either  out  of  i even  to  touch  him  was  to  become  unclean.  S.  Cox. 

curiosity,  or  envy,  or  in  order  to  find  our  own  jus-  i Trample  them  and  rend  yon.  The  warn- 

tification  in  the  condemnation  of  others;  this  is  ing  is,  You  will  at  once  expose  the  truth  to  insult 

what  a great  part  of  the  world  do  almost  without  j and  yourselves  to  injury.  T. The  connection  is 

perceiving  it.  When  we  shall  have  as  much  zeal  to  this:  Judge  not;  attempt  not  the  correction  of 
correct  ourselves  as  we  have  inclination  to  correct  others,  when  you  need  it  far  more  yourselves.  Still, 
others,  wc  shall  then  know  our  own  defects  better  be  not  such  mere  children,  as  not  to  distinguish  the 

than  we  now  do  those  of  our  neighbors.  Q. characters  of  those  with  whom  you  have  to  do.  A. 

42.  Shalt  thou  see  clearly.  He  that  rids  him-  7.  Ask— seek — knock.  For  a fuller  undcr- 
self  of  the  spirit  of  censoriousness,  and  seeks  to  standing  of  the  appropriateness  of  this  charge,  look 
discern  the  good  and  not  the  evil  in  his  neighbor,  is  back  upon  the  whole  of  the  discourse : call  to  mind 
prepared  to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  the  evil.  It  is  | the  benedictions  with  which  it  opens,  and  the  lofty 
not  the  spirit  of  criticism,  but  the  spirit  of  charity,  ! standard  which  they  set  us  both  of  heart  and  life ; 
which  is  curative.  Before  he  had  only  beheld  the  remember  the  grave  declarations  of  Christian  re- 
mote ; now  he  sees  to  cast  it  out.  L.  A.  sponsibility  made  in  the  figures  of  the  salt  of  the 

The  warning  is  only  directed  against  the  rebuk-  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world ; the  demand  of  a 
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righteousness  exceeding  that  of  scribe  and  Pharisee 
in  all  who  would  enter  God’s  kingdom ; the  spiritual 
application  of  the  divine  law,  extending  its  rules  of 
oonduct  to  the  very  thought  and  soul  within ; and 
the  warnings  against  ostentation,  against  anxiety, 
and  against  a divided  service.  How  suitable  the 
precept  concerning  prayer  in  connection  with  this 
discourse  concerning  grace  and  duty ! V. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  yon.  Simple 
words,  but  covering  the  deepest  facts  in  our  life  1 
Consider  how  much  they  imply : the  being  of  God ; 
the  dependence  of  man ; a communion,  or  inter- 
course, between  their  spirits ; a feeling  of  want  on 
the  part  of  man;  a faith  that  God  can  fill  that 
want ; and  the  absolute  truth  that  God  is  able  to  fill 
it,  out  of  his  infinitude.  These  are  certainly  great 
facts.  They  are  as  impressive  to  a rational  intellect 
by  their  grandeur,  as  they  are  affecting  to  the  heart 
by  their  tenderness.  They  are  at  once  majestic 

ideas  and  comforting  promises.  F.  D.  H. It 

would  seem  as  though  all  God’s  words  to  us  in  ref- 
erence to  asking  blessings  of  him,  and  all  his  deal- 
ings with  us  in  reference  to  such  requests,  were  so 
many  challenges  to  our  faith  and  hope.  Promises 
to  the  praying  heart  are  without  limitation  on  God’s 
side.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  the  blessings  that 
may  be  sought.  “ Ask  ” — how  often  ? From  heaven 
there  is  no  answer  to  that  query.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  intimation  that  we  can  trespass  by  a too 
frequent  supplication.  It  is  left  to  us  to  say  how 
many  times  a day  we  may  prefer  a petition.  It  is 
a challenge  to  our  faith.  Large  asking  and  large 
expectation  on  our  part  honor  God.  They  declare 
our  sense  of  his  greatness  and  goodness.  They 
attest  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  pledges. 
A.  L.  Stone. 

Seek.  Christ  here  urges  us,  with  condensed 
concern,  to  seek — for  we  shall  find.  What  the  ob- 
ject of  this  ceaseless  and  infinite  quest  shall  be — so 
far  as  the  immediate  language  goes — is  left  sub- 
limely unuttered.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  of  the 
utterances  that  break  the  most  solemn  pauses  and 
declare  the  grandest  truths,  the  unmentioned  thing 
is  the  supreme  thing.  There  is  only  one  aim  large 
enough,  and  noble  enough,  to  satisfy  your  soul’s 
hunger,  when  you  make  a fair,  free,  deliberate  de- 
cision. The  one  true  search  of  man  can  have  but 
one  object — God.  The  ways  and  the  helps  of  this 
seeking  are  fixed  and  definite  as  the  rules  for  any 
human  attainment.  They  are  studious  meditation, 
the  exclusion  from  the  heart  of  conflicting  affections, 
a daily  intimacy,  through  the  record,  with  the  per- 
fect Christ  and  the  whole  body  of  revelation,  prayers 
as  punctual  as  the  sun,  the  dashing  away  of  that  one 
dear,  dark  idol  which  stands  between  almost  every 
heart  and  the  light  of  heaven,  and  the  faithful  ap- 
plying of  the  spirit  of  holiness  given  straight  from 


God  to  one  district  after  another  of  the  practical 
territory  of  experience.  F.  D.  H. 

8.  Every  one.  To  show  that  the  assurance  is 
without  exception , to  make  it  so  specific  that  no  one 
can  even  think  that  he  is  excluded  by  any  unwortlii- 
ncss  from  the  ear  and  heart  and  mercy  of  God, 
Christ  here  repeats  this  promise  of  promises,  and 
individualizes  its  every  particular:  every  one  that 
asketh — he  that  seeketh — to  him  that  knocketh. 

J.  G.  B. Scripture  insists  much  on  the  power  of 

strong  wishes  in  spiritual  things.  Its  language  is — 
if  men  really  wish  to  be  good,  they  will  become 
good;  if  they  really  wish  for  faith,  they  will  get 
faith ; if  they  really  wish  to  have  habitual  serious- 
ness, they  will  gain  habitual  seriousness ; if  they 
really  wish  to  realize  God’s  presence,  they  will  in 
time  do  so.  The  power  of  prayer,  which  is  so  much 
taught  in  Scripture,  is  in  fact  the  power  of  strong 
wishes ; wishes  arc  prayers,  if  men  believe  in  God, 
and  if  their  wishes  are  formed  around  his  presence. 
Asking,  seeking,  knocking — all  these  express  ear. 
nest  wishes  of  the  heart  which  have  put  themselves 
in  the  shape  of  addresses  to  God.  If  we  do  not 
become  believing  or  serious  Christians,  Scripture 
says  it  is  because  we  have  no  real  wish  to  become 
so.  We  do  not  ask,  or  seek,  or  knock ; if  we  did 
we  should  obtain.  J.  B.  M. 

9 11.  How  much  more  certainly  will  a heavenly 
Father  impart  to  his  children  the  true  riches  of  his 
kingdom  1 for  it  is  such  that  the  Lord  has  promi- 
nently in  his  eye,  as  is  evident  from  a comparison 
with  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke,  where,  instead 
of  “ good  thing*”  it  is  his  “Holy  Spirit”  which  is 
promised  to  them  that  ask  it.  As  he  will  not  deny 
his  children,  altogether  withholding  what  they  ask, 
so  neither  will  he  deceive  his  children,  giving  to  them 
a useless  or  a noxious  thing  instead  of  a*  good.  T. 

12.  All  things  ye  would,  do  ye.  These 
practical  counsels  are  naturally  concluded  and 
summed  up  by  this  golden  rule : Deal  with  others  as 
ye  would  be  dealt  with  by  others ; even  a9  yc  are 
dealt  with  by  God.  Be  true,  just,  and  kind  in  your 
judgments,  as  he  is.  Forgive  as  he  forgives.  Give 
that  which  is  good,  give  generously  and  with  dis- 
crimination, as  God  gives.  J.  G.  B. This  is 

the  law  and  the  prophets.  It  was  certainly 
not  Christ’s  purpose  here  to  set  up  a rule  of  morals 
contradictory  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  rest  of  tho 
sermon,  which  places  the  seat  of  true  morality  in 
the  lueart.  Mere  outward  action,  according  to  this 
rule,  might  spring  from  diverse  dispositions,  e.  g., 
the  mere  prudence  of  selfishness  might  lead  us  to 
observe  it,  in  order  to  get  like  for  like.  But,  placing 
it  in  connection  with  what  has  gone  before,  and 
making  love  the  mainspring  of  our  actions,  the  rule 
affords  a touchstone  of  their  character.  And  when 
our  actions  stand  this  test,  Christ  says  that  “the  la* 
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and  the  prophet*  (L  e.,  the  life  and  essence  of  piety 
to  which  they  point)  are  fulfilled  ; ” for  “ love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law”  N. 

How  bright  and  clear  is  Christ’s  rule  of  equity 
toward  our  neighbor;  and  how  many  cases  of  con- 
science would  it  decide,  if  it  were  sincerely  consulted 
on  all  occasions ! Our  self-love  blinds  us,  and  ren- 
ders us  unjust  to  our  neighbor  ; and  it  is  this  very 
self-love  which  must  serve  to  enlighten  and  set  us 
right  in  respect  of  that  which  is  owing  to  him.  By 
changing  persons,  and  putting  ourselves  in  his 
place,  and  him  in  our  own,  we  shall  more  easily  dis- 
cover our  injustice  and  our  duty.  Q.- — Place 
yourself,  in  thought  and  idea,  in  the  condition  or 
the  circumstances  of  another.  Think  what  would 
you,  in  that  place,  feel  to  be  just,  considerate,  kind, 
toward  you;  what  would  give  you  pleasure,  what 
would  promote  your  welfare  in  soul,  in  body,  in 
estate : and  do  just  that.  Do  it,  not  once  ouly,  or 
in  one  thing,  but  always,  and  in  all  things.  Make 
it  your  study  so  to  act  and  so  to  speak : and  you 
will  be  keeping  God’s  law ; you  will  be  fulfilling  the 
voices  of  the  prophets;  you  will  be  going  to  the 
root  of  duty  and  of  obedience  ; because  you  will  be 
living  by  the  rule  of  Christian  love,  and  Christian 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

13*  Enter  ye  in*  In  that  coming  to  God — in 
that  first  coming-in  that  coming  once — lies  the 
chief  part  of  the  great  work  of  salvation.  To  go 
up  to  that  glimmering  light  which  indicates  to  us 
the  first  entrance  of  the  way  of  life — to  throw 
ourselves  upon  our  knees  there,  as  sinners  want- 
ing guidance,  wanting  help,  wanting  mercy — is  all 
that  we  can  do : blessed  be  God,  it  is  al1  that  he 

bids  us  to  do.  V. At  the  strait  gate* 

Some  of  the  city  gates  contain,  in  one  of  their 
folds,  a sniall  door,  which  is  left  open  an  hour  or 
more  after  sunset.  This  little  dcor  is  still  more 
common  in  the  gates  of  the  bazars.  We  like  to 
look  at  those  curious  little  doors,  and  imagine  that 
when  our  Lord  had  uttered  these  memorable  words, 
he  had  in  mind  these  two  gates — the  one  wide,  easy, 
and  traversed  by  the  multitude  in  broad  daylight, 
and  the  other  narrow,  high  in  the  step,  to  be  found 
in  the  dark,  and  sought  amid  danger  by  a few  anx- 
ious travellers.  Van  Lennep. 

14*  Strait  the  gate,  etc.  What  is  it,  Augus- 
tine asks,  which  makes  this  gate  so  strait  to  us,  and 
this  way  so  narrow  ? It  is  not  so  much  that  it  is 
u strait”  in  itself,  as  that  we  make  it  strait  for  our- 
selves, by  the  swellings  of  our  pride;  and  then, 


vexed  that  we  cannot  enter,  chafing  and  impatient 
at  the  hinderauces  we  meet  with,  we  become  more 
and  more  unable  to  pass  through.  But  where  is  the 
remedy  ? How  shall  these  tumid  places  of  oui 
souls  be  brought  down  ? By  accepting  and  drink* 
ing  of  the  cup— wholesome  though  it  may  be  dis* 
tasteful — of  humility ; by  listening  to  and  learning 
of  him,  who  having  said,  “ Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait 
gate,”  does  to  them  who  inquire,  “How  shall  we 
enter  in  ? ” reply,  “By  me ; ” “ I am  the  way  ; ” “ I 
am  the  door.”  T. 

To  plant  the  right  spirit  and  motive  in  the  heart, 
out  of  which  all  true  morality  proceeds,  is  the  great 
object  he  aims  at.  “ Look  up  to  God,”  he  says  to 
us,  “ as  indeed  your  Father — ever  living,  ever  lov- 
ing, patiently  bearing  with  you,  largely  providing 
for  you,  willing  to  forgive  you.  Walk  humbly, 
meekly,  trustingly  before  him.  Commit  your  way 
to  him,  cast  all  your  care  on  him,  seek  all  your  sup- 
plies fiom  him,  render  all  your  returns  to  him. 
Look  upon  all  your  fellow-men  as  children  of  the 
same  Father,  members  of  the  same  family.  Love 
each  other,  and  live  together  as  brethren,  bearing 
yourselves  toward  all  around  you  patiently,  forgiv- 
ingly, generously,  hopefully.  The  gate  thus  opened 
is  strait,  the  way  is  narrow,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
that  leadeth  unto  life.  H. 

17  10*  There  is  a wonderful  significance  in 
the  simple  image  running  through  the  whole  cf 
Scripture,  according  to  which  men  are  compared  to 
trees  and  their  work  to  fruit — the  fruit  being  the 
organic  product  and  evidence  of  the  inner  life,  not 
something  arbitrarily  fastened  on  from  without  It 
is  a comparison  which  helps  greatly  to  set  forth  the 
true  relation  between  faith  and  works,  which  rela- 
tion is,  in  fact,  just  as  plainly  declared  by  our  Lord, 
when  he  says,  “ A good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  cor- 
rupt fruit,  neither  doth  a corrupt  tree  bring  forth 
good  fruit,”  as  by  Paul  in  any  of  his  epistles. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  works  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  may  all  be  illustrated  from 
this  image : First,  good  works,  when  the  tree,  being 
made  good,  bears  fruit  of  the  same  character ; then 
dead  works,  such  ac  have  a fair  outward  appearance, 
but  are  not  the  living  outgrowth  of  the  renewed 
man — fruit,  as  it  were,  attached  and  fastened  on 
from  without,  alms  given  that  they  may  be  gloried 
in,  prayers  made  that  they  may  be  seen,  works  such 
as  were  most  of  those  of  the  Pharisees ; and,  lastly, 
wicked  works,  when  the  corrupt  tree  bears  fruit 
manifestly  of  its  own  kind.  T. 
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Section  41.— The  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Builders. 

Matthew  vii.  21-29 ; viii.  1.  Luke  vi.  46-49. 

L.  46  And  why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  I say  ? Not  every  one 

M.  21  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; but  he  that 

22  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day, 
Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ? and  in  thy  name  have  cast  out  devils? 

23  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?  And  then  will  I profess  unto  them,  I 
never  knew  you : depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity. 

24  Therefore,  whosoever  cometh  to  me,  and  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
thorn,  I will  liken  him  unto  a wise  man,  which  built  an  house,  and  digged  deep,  and 

25  laid  the  foundation  upon  a rock.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  the  stream  beat  vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  could  not  shake  it ; 

26  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a foolish  man,  that,  without 

27  a foundation,  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  aud  the  winds  blew,  and  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently  upon  that  house,  and 
it  fell ; and  great  was  the  fall  and  the  ruin  of  that  house. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these  sayings,  the  people  were  astonished 

29  at  his  doctrine.  For  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes. 

1 When  he  was  come  down  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes  followed  him. 


No  labored  argument,  no  scheme  of  doctrines  formally  propounded,  no  routine  of  religious  services  pre- 
scribed. He  dealt  with  the  simplest,  plainest  truths  and  duties ; and  did  this  in  the  simplest,  plainest  man- 
ner. The  thing  that  struck  the  listeners  most,  was  the  calm,  unhesitating,  authoritative  tone  in  which  the 
whole  was  uttered.  Here  is  one  who  comes  forth  from  none  of  the  great  schools — who  has  sat  at  the  feet  of 
none  of  the  great  masters — who  uses  no  book  language — who  appeals  to  no  authority  but  his  own — a young 
untaught  Nazarenc  ; and  yet  he  takes  it  upon  him  to  pronounce  with  the  utmost  confidence  who  the  truly 
blessed  are,  and  reckons  among  these  those  who  were  to  be  persecuted  for  his  sake.  Here  is  one  who 
does  not  shrink  from  taking  into  his  hands  the  law  and  the  prophets,  acting  not  simply  as  their  expositor 
— the  clearer  of  them  from  all  false  traditional  interpretations.  He  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  he  came 
to  fulfil  them  ; in  one  remarkable  instance,  at  least — that  of  the  law  which  permitted  divorce— speaking 
as  the  original  law-giver  was  alone  entitled  to  do,  declaring  that  the  time  for  this  permission  had  now 
ceased,  and  that  henceforth  such  divorces  as  Moses  had  tolerated  were  not  to  be  allowed.  Here  is  one 
who  speaks  of  God  as  one  who  fully  knew  and  had  a right  to  declare  how  his  children  were  to  act  so  as 
to  please  him ; whom  he  would  forgive,  whom  he  would  reward,  upon  whom  he  would  bestow  his  gifts. 
Here  is  one  who,  though  seated  on  that  Galilean  mountain,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
humble  fishermen  around  him,  speaks  of  a day  on  which  he  would  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  universal 
judgment.  Dimly,  indeed,  through  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount  does  the  Jesus  of  the  Ci-oss  appear,  but  the 
Jesus  of  the  Throne  is  here.  And  once  that  we  have  learned  from  other  after-teachings  of  himself  and 
his  apostles  to  know,  and  love,  and  trust  in  him,  it  will  be  the  habit  of  every  true  follower  of  his  to 
dwell  upon  this  wonderful  discourse,  in  which  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  a .humble  childlike  faith  in 
God,  and  the  lofty  ideal  of  a perfect,  a heavenly  morality,  are  unfolded  and  enforced.  H. 


Christ  concludes  the  whole  discourse  with  a 
contrast  between  true  and  false  disciples ; between 
those  who  take  care  to  apply  to  their  life  and  prac- 
tice the  truths  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  those 


who  do  not.  ne  thus  makes  prominent,  in  the  con- 
clusion, the  great  truth  announced  in  the  beginning, 
and  carried  through  the  discourse,  viz.,  that  a right 
disposition  of  heart  is  essential  in  all  things.  N. 
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22.  In  the  words,  “ Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  I 
day,  Have  we  not  taught  in  thy  name  ? ” etc.,  our 
Lord  anticipates  the  time  when  active  zeal  for  him- 
self will  be  no  guarantee.  The  prophecy  puts  be- 
fore us  the  fact  of  a great  deal  of  work  being  done 
in  the  Church,  and  outwardly  good  and  zealous 
work,  upon  the  same  motive  in  substance  upon 
which  worldly  men  do  their  work  in  the  world ; and 
stamps  it  as  the  activity  of  corrupt  nature.  Reli- 
gious machinery  provides  as  pleasant  a form  of  ac- 
tivity, and  exercises  much  the  same  kind  of  talents 
and  gifts  as  the  machinery  of  a government  office 
or  a large  business.  The  Church  is  undoubtedly  in 
its  design  a spiritual  society,  but  it  is  also  a society 
of  this  world  as  well ; and  it  depends  upon  the  in- 
ward motive  of  a man  whether  it  is  to  him  a spirit- 
ual society  or  a worldly  one.  J.  B.  M. 

23.  This  44 1 never  knew  you  ” must  be  accepted 
according  to  that  deeper  meaning  of  knowing  which 
includes  also  loving — a knowing  which,  in  its  es- 
sence, is  reciprocal,  he  only  being  known  who  also 
knows ; so  that  Augustine  has  all  right  when  he  af- 
firms 44 1 never  knew  you  ” to  be  but  another  way  of 
saying,  Ye  never  knew  me.  Not  to  be  known  of  the 
Lord  is  never  to  have  known  him,  and  is  therefore 
itself  the  condemnation.  And  hereupon  follows 
that  terrible  sentence  of  doom,  that  everlasting  sep- 
aration from  the  presence  of  God,  wherein  every- 
thing that  is  fearful  is  contained.  Augustine  often 
brings  out  that  the  terriblencss  of  that  “Depart 
from  me  ” presents  itself  unto  men  under  very  dif- 
ferent aspects,  as  they  are  or  are  not  the  true  ser- 
vants and  children  of  God.  And  he  often  presses 
each  man  to  judge  of  himself  and  his  state,  whether 
he  be  a lover  of  God  or  only  a fearer  of  hell,  by 
asking  himself  what  is  the  truly  terrible  which  this 
44  Depart  from  me  ” contains  for  him.  T. 

24.  Built  his  house.  The  house  which  a 

man  builds  for  himself  as  a secure  abode,  as  a de- 
fence, and  protection,  against  wind  and  weather, 
signifies  the  abiding  and  standing  before  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  both  in  time  and  eternity.  Stier. 

The  rain  and  the  floods.  Their  mountain 
streams  are  of  a peculiar  chamctcr.  These  water- 
courses, called  wadies,  are  in  the  summer  perfectly 
dry  ; in  the  rainy  season  they  are  swollen  streams. 
A friend,  journeying  through  Palestine,  pitched  his 
tent  one  fair  night  in  one  of  these  wadies , and  was 
before  morning  awakened  by  the  sound  of  water, 
from  which  he  and  his  party  had  barely  time  to  es- 
cape with  the  loss  of  clothing,  books,  and  instru- 
ments. So  the  trial  of  the  last  great  day  will  come, 
without  warning,  and  overwhelming  those  whose 
exterior  was  fair,  but  the  foundation  of  whose  life 
was  insecure.  L.  A. 

24*27.  This  similitude  must  not  be  pressed  to 
an  allegorical  or  symbolical  meaning  in  its  details  ; 


but  the  Rock,  as  signifying  him  who  spoke  this,  is 
of  too  frequent  use  in  Scripture  for  us  to  overlook 
it  here.  He  founds  his  house  on  a rock,  who,  hear- 
ing the  words  of  Christ,  brings  his  heart  and  life 
into  accordance  with  his  expressed  will,  and  is  thus 
by  faith  in  union  with  him,  founded  on  him.  Where- 
as he  who  merely  hears  his  words,  but  does  them 
not,  has  never  dug  down  to  the  rock,  nor  become 
united  with  it,  nor  has  any  stability  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  A. The  spiritual  builder  that  would  trans- 

late his  foundation  from  the  sand  to  the  rock,  must 
not  presume  upon  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  till  by  obe- 
dience to  his  laws  he  has  owned  him  for  his  sover- 
eign. And  this  is  properly  to  believe  in  him — this 
is  truly  to  build  upon  a rock,  even  that  44  rock  of 
ages,”  upon  which  every  one  that  wears  the  name  of 
Christ  must  inevitably  either  build  or  split.  R.  S. 

There  is  a solemn  awfulness  in  this  conclusion, 
which  Augustine  bids  us  specially  to  note ; namely, 
that  by  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  two 
classes,  not  by  those  who  are  swept  away  any  more 
than  by  those  who  stand,  can  the  open  despisers  of 
the  truth  be  signified.  For  in  each  case  there  is  a 
readiness  to  hear  the  word,  a certain  good-will  there- 
fore toward  the  truth.  But  this  is  not  enough.  In 
one  way  only  does  that  which  is  heard  win  a stable 
foundation  in  the  soul,  that  is,  through  being  turned 
into  action,  when  the  heard  is  also  the  done.  Christ, 
as  in  so  many  other  places  of  Scripture,  is  himself 
the  44  rock ; ” that  man  builds  on  the  rock,  who 
does  the  tilings  which  he  hears  and  learns  of  Christ. 
It  remains  as  the  only  prudent  thing — to  hear,  and 
what  we  hear  to  do ; being  doers  of  the  word,  and 
not  hearers  only,  deceiving  our  own  selves.  T. 

29.  One  having  authority.  Christ’s  words 
have  a character  essentially  simple  and  practical. 
His  object  is  to  pervade  the  human  soul,  to  establish 
himself  in  it — to  save  it.  He  knows  human  nature 
in  its  universality,  and  what  it  will  be  in  future 
generations:  his  object  is  to  produce  upon  it  an 
effect  at  once  positive,  general,  durable.  He  chooses 
the  ideas,  he  employs  the  images  suitable  to  his  de- 
sign for  the  regeneration  and  salvation  of  all.  God’s 
Ambassador  is  the  most  penetrating  and  able  of 
human  moralists.  F.  G. 

Not  as  the  scribes.  The  scribes  (sopherim) 
date  as  a distinct  body  from  the  period  of  Ezra. 
The  name  is  derived  from  sepher , or  44  book,”  and 
means  14  scripturalists  ” — those  who  explained  and 
copied  the  law.  Their  functions  were  to  copy,  read, 
amend,  explain,  and  protect  the  law.  It  was  in  the 
latter  capacity  that  they  invented  the  44  fences,” 
which,  under  the  title  of  44  words  of  the  scribes,” 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the 44  tradition  of  the  elders,” 
or  oral  law.  The  teaching  of  the  scribes  was  nar- 
row, dogmatic,  material;  it  was  cold  in  manner, 
frivolous  in  matter,  second-hand,  and  iterative  in  its 
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very  essence ; with  no  freshness  in  it,  no  force,  no 
fire;  at  once  erudite  and  foolish,  never  passing  a 
liairVbreadth  beyond  the  boundary  line  of  com- 
mentary and  precedent ; concerned  only  about  priests 
aud  Pharisees,  in  temple  and  synagogue,  or  school, 
or  Sanhedrim,  and  mostly  occupied  with  things  in- 
finitely little.  This  testimony  of  his  enemies  fur- 
nishes us  with  a convincing  proof  that  his  teaching 
was  not,  as  some  would  insinuate,  borrowed  from 
the  various  sects  and  teachers  of  his  times.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  never  enrolled  among  the  schol- 
ars of  those  scribes  who  made  it  their  main  business 
to  teach  the  traditions  of  the  fathers.  And  from 
whom  could  Jesus  have  borrowed?  From  the 
Pharisees  / The  very  foundations  of  their  system, 
the  very  idea  of  their  religion,  was  irreconcilably 
alien  from  all  that  he  revealed.  From  the  Saddu- 
cccs t Their  “expediency”  polities,  their  shallow 
rationalism,  were  even  more  repugnant  to  true  Chris- 
tianity than  they  were  to  sincere  Judaism.  From 
the  Essenes  ? They  were  an  exclusive,  ascetic,  and 
isolated  community,  with  whose  discouragement  of 
marriage,  and  withdrawal  from  action,  the  gospels 
have  no  sympathy,  and  to  whom  our  Lord  never  al- 
luded, unless  it  be  in  those  passages  where  he  repro- 
bates those  who  abstain  from  anointing  themselves 
when  they  fast,  and  who  hide  their  candle  under  a 
bushel.  The  schools  in  which  Jesus  learnt  were  not 
the  schools  of  the  scribes,  but  the  school  of  holy 
obedience,  of  sweet  contentment,  of  unalloyed  sim- 
plicity, of  stainless  purity,  of  cheerful  toil.  The 
lore  in  which  he  studied  was  not  the  lore  of  rabbin- 
ism,  in  which  to  find  one  just  or  noble  thought  we 
must  wade  through  masses  of  puerile  fancy  and 
cabalistic  folly,  but  the  books  of  God  without  him, 
in  Scripture,  in  nature,  and  in  life;  and  the  book 
of  God  within  him.  F. 


The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  the  new  cove- 
nant what  the  law  given  from  Sinai  was  to  the  old ; 
and,  to  exhibit  the  unity  of  the  covenants,  its  pre- 
cepts are  based  upon  the  ten  commandments,  un- 
folded in  all  their  spiritual  breadth,  cleared  of  all 
the  human  interpretations  by  which  their  spirit  had 
been  bound  down  or  frittered  away,  and  expanded 
into  the  new  law  of  love.  The  key-note  to  this,  the 
main  body  of  the  discourse,  is  struck  by  the  words : 
“ Think  not  that  I am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets ; I am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  ful- 
fil ; ” and,  “ Except  your  righteousness  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall 
in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The 
principle  of  all  Christian  goodness,  and  especially  of 
all  Christian  love,  is  laid  in  restoration  to  the  image 
of  God  himself : “ Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ;”  “Be  ye 
merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.”  And  its 
practical  climax  is  attained  in  the  Christian  law  of 
brotherly  kindness  and  charity  : “As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them 
likewise.” 

To  these  precepts  there  is  a preface  and  a con- 
clusion. The  former  insists  on  the  spirit  and  condi- 
tions of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
repentance,  humility,  faith  in  him  and  endurance  for 
his  sake.  But  these  conditions,  unlike  the  curses 
of  the  law,  are  pronounced  as  blessings  and  sus- 
tained by  promises.  In  the  conclusion,  the  principle 
of  judgment  is  brought  in,  to  enforce  all  that  has 
been  said : character  is  brought  to  the  test  of  deeds , 
not  words ; and  a final  note  of  warning  and  promise, 
equally  mingled,  assures  the  hearers  that  as  they 
sow,  so  shall  they  reap ; everlasting  life  from  living 
faith  in  Christ,  destruction  from  pursuing  their  self- 
will.  S. 


Seotion  42— Heals  the  Centurion’s  Servant. 

Capernaum. 

Matthew  viii.  5-13.  Luke  vii.  1-10. 

L.  1 Now  when  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the  audience  of  the  people,  he  entered  into 
Capernaum. 

2 And  a certain  centurion’s  servant,  who  was  dear  unto  him,  was  sick  of  the  palsy,  and 
8 ready  to  die.  And  when  he  heurd  of  Jesus,  he  sent  unto  him  the  elders  of  the  Jews, 
4 beseeching  him  that  he  would  come  and  heal  his  servant.  And  when  they  came  to 
Jesus,  they  besought  him  instantly,  saying,  That  he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do 
5,  6 this.  For  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a synagogue.  Then  Jesus  went 
with  them.  And  when  he  was  now  not  far  from  the  house,  the  centurion  sent  friends 
to  him,  saying  onto  him,  Lord,  trouble  not  thyself. 
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M.  5,  6 Then  came  nnto  him  the  centurion,  beseeching  him  and  saying,  Lord,  my  servant 

7 lieth  at  home  sick  of  tne  palsy,  grievously  tormented.  And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I will 

8 come  and  heal  him.  The  centurion  answered  and  said,  Lord,  I am  not  worthy  that  thou 
shouldest  enter  under  my  roof.  Wherefore  neither  thought  I myself  worthy  to  come 

9 unto  thee : but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I also  am  a 
man  set  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  me : and  I say  unto  this  one,  Go,  and 
he  goeth : and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ; and  to  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he 
doeth  it. 

10  When  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  marvelled  at  him,  and  turned  him  about,  and 
said  unto  the  people  that  followed  him,  Verily,  I say  unto  you,  I have  not  found  so  great 

11  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel.  And  I say  unto  you,  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and 
west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

12  But  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  utter  darkness : there  shall  be 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

18  And  Jesus  said  unto  the  centurion,  Go  thy  way,  and  as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it 
L.  10  done  unto  thee.  And  his  servant  was  healed  in  the  self-same  hour.  And  they  that 
were  sent,  returning  to  the  house,  found  the  servant  whole  that  had  been  sick. 


There  is  here  no  analysis  of  faith,  and  no  definition  of  it  It  seems  to  be  assumed  by  Christ  and  his 
evangelists  that  all  would  understand  what  faith  is.  The  thing  is  enacted,  not  described.  Men  do  in 
regard  to  Christ  almost  everything  in  the  range  of  possibility : philosophize  about  him,  study  about  him, 
reason  about  him,  everything  save  trusting  in  him.  Trusting,  I mean,  after  the  simple  method  which 
impelled  this  centurion  to  implore  his  help.  Trust  is  at  once  the  most  active  and  the  most  quiet  of  all 
qualities. 

What  the  centurion  had  not,  we  have : the  positive  assurance  and  promise  of  the  Redeemer.  This 
has  been  verified  by  ages  of  human  experience.  Every  man  who  has  died  in  peace,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
is  an  irrefutable  argument  for  the  wisdom  of  faith.  The  simpler  our  trust  in  Christ  for  all  things,  the 
surer  is  our  peace.  W.  A. 


1.  The  inauguration  of  the  great  doctrine  was 
immediately  followed  and  ratified  by  mighty  signs. 
Jesus  went,  says  one  of  the  Fathers,  from  teaching 
to  miracle.  Having  taught  as  one  who  had  author- 
ity, he  proceeded  to  confirm  that  authority  by  ac- 
cordant deeds.  F. 

2.  Centurion.  All  Palestine  was  under  Ro- 
man military  government ; this  centurion  was  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  garrison  at  Capernaum. 
The  Roman  army  was  divided  into  legions,  varying 
in  size  from  three  thousand  to  six  thousand  men. 
There  were  in  each  legion  sixty  centuries,  each 

under  the  command  of  a centurion.  L.  A. He 

was  one  among  the  many  who  are  distinguished 
from  the  seed  of  Abraham,  yet  described  as  fearing 
God,  or  worshipping  God,  of  whom  we  read  so  often 
in  the  Acts — the  proselytes,  whom  the  providence 
of  God  had  so  wonderfully  prepared  in  all  the  great 
cities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  as  a link  of 
communication  between  Gentile  and  Jew,  in  contact 
with  both — holding  to  the  first  by  their  race,  and  to 
the  last  by  their  religion ; and  who  must  have  great- 
ly helped  to  the  ultimate  fusion  of  both  into  one 
Christian  Church.  T. 


M.  5*  Before  the  centurion’s  friends  can  deliver 
this  message  to  the  Lord,  who  was  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  house,  the  centurion  him- 
self hastens  from  the  house  to  be  the  bearer  of  his 
own  petition.  The  report  of  Matthew  commences 

where  that  of  Luke  ceases.  C.  B. It  may  be 

considered  probable  that  the  first  evangelist  abridges 
the  tale  by  the  omission  of  incidents  that  were  fa- 
miliar to  him.  But  the  suggestion  must  occur  to 
the  historical  student  that  possibly  two  separate 
traditions,  differing  from  one  another  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  deputation  of  the  ciders,  appear  in  the 
two  narratives.  G.  P.  F. 

89  9*  The  centurion’s  humility  was  not  more 
low  than  his  faith  was  lofty : that  reaches  up  into 
heaven ; and,  in  the  face  of  human  weakness,  de- 
scries Omnipotence  : “ Only  say  the  word,  and  my 

servant  shall  be  whole.”  Bp.  H. 44 1 am,”  he 

would  say, 44  one  occupying  only  a subordinate  place, 
set  under  authority,  a subaltern,  with  commanders 
over  me.  Yet  those  that  are  under  me  obey  me.  I 
have  power  to  send  them  hither  and  thither,  and 
they  go  at  my  bidding.  How  much  more  thou,  who 
art  not  set,  as  I am,  in  a subordinate  place,  but  who 
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art  as  a prince  over  the  host  of  heaven,  who  wilt 
have  angels  and  spirits  to  obey  thy  word  and  run 
swiftly  at  tby  command ! His  view  of  Christ’s  rela- 
tion to  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  as  original  as  it  is 
grand  ; and  it  is  so  truly  that  of  the  Roman  officer : 
the  Lord  appears  to  him  as  the  true  Imperaior , the 
highest  over  the  hierarchy,  not  of  earth,  but  of 

heaven.  T. He  begins  with  acknowledging  his 

own  subjection,  and  states  his  own  authority ; then 
leaves  it  to  our  Lord  to  understand  that  he  recog- 
nizes in  him  an  authority  beyond  all,  expecting  the 
powers  of  nature  to  obey  their  Master,  just  as  his 
soldiers  or  his  servants  obey  him.  How  grandly  he 
must  have  believed  in  him ! And  it  is  to  be  well 
heeded  that  the  Lord  went  no  farther — turned  at 
once.  McD. 

10.  Marvelled*  He  did  this  but  at  two  things 

—faith  and  unbelief.  B. Midway  between  the 

Gentile  and  the  Jew  stood  the  woman  of  Samaria ; 
outside  the  bounds  of  Judaism  stood  this  Roman 
centurion.  Was  it  to  prefigure  the  great  future  of 


the  gathering  in  of  all  people  and  tongues  that  so 
early  in  his  ministry  such  a manifestation  of  faith 
in  the  Saviour  was  made  ? H. 

13.  Counting  himself  unworthy  that  Christ 
should  enter  into  his  doors,  he  was  counted  worthy 
that  Christ  should  enter  into  his  heart — a far  bet- 
ter boon : for  Christ  sat  down  in  the  houses  of  men, 
as  of  that  proud,  self-righteous  Pharisee,  whose 
hearts  were  not  for  this  the  less  empty  of  his  pres- 
ence. But  this  centurion  received  him  in  his  heart, 

whom  he  did  not  receive  in  his  house.  T. 

The  centurion’s  faith  came  out  strongly  in  every 
point  where  that  of  the  nobleman  (Section  24) 
had  been  deficient.  The  mind  of  this  semi-heathen 
— free  from  the  cloud  of  notions  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  which  obscured 
the  Jewish  mind — had  been  enabled  to  realize  a 
clear  conception  of  his  own  lowliness  and  of  the 
loftiness  of  the  One  to  whom  he  spoke — a state 
of  heart  in  all  ages  essential  for  true  access  to 
him.  K. 


Section  43— The  Widow’s  Son  raised  to  Life.  Messengers  from  John. 

Matthew  xi.  2-6.  Luke  vii.  11-28. 

L.  11  And  it  came  to  pass  the  day  after,  that  he  went  into  a city  called  Nain ; and  many 

12  of  his  disciples  went  with  him,  and  much  people.  Now  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,  behold,  there  was  a dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother : and 

13  she  was  a widow : and  much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her.  And  when  the  Lord 

14  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not.  And  he  came  and 
touched  the  bier : and  they  that  bare  him  stood  still.  And  he  said,  Young  man,  I say 

15  unto  thee,  Arise.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak  : and  he  delivered 

16  him  to  his  mother.  And  there  came  a fear  on  all : and  they  glorified  God,  saying,  That 

17  a great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us ; and,  That  God  had  visited  his  people.  And 
this  rumour  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judea,  and  throughout  all  the  region 
round  about. 

18, 19  And  the  disciples  of  John  shewed  him  all  these  things.  And  John,  when  he  had 
heard  in  the  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  calling  unto  him  two  of  his  disciples,  sent  them 
unto  Jesus,  saying  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another? 

20  When  the  men  were  come  unto  him,  they  said,  John  Baptist  hath  sent  us  unto  thee, 
saying,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ? 

21  And  in  that  same  hour  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities,  and  plagues,  and  of  evil 

22  spirits,  and  to  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight.  Then  Jesus  answering,  said  unto 
them,  Go  your  way  and  tell  John  again  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard,  how  that 
the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  denf 

28  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.  And  blessed  is  he , 
whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me. 


These  mighty  works  of  Jesus,  which  have  been  done  and  duly  certified,  are  fit  expressions  to  us  of 
the  fact  that  he  can  do  for  us  all  that  we  want.  Doubtless  it  is  a great  and  difficult  thing  to  regenerate  a 
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fallen  nature;  no  person,  really  awake  to  his  miserable  and  dreadful  bondage,  ever  thought  otherwise. 
But  he  that  touched  the  blind  eyes  and  commanded  the  leprosy  away,  he  that  trod  the  sea,  and  raised  the 
dead,  and  burst  the  bars  of  death  himself,  can  tame  the  passions,  sweeten  the  bitter  affections,  and  roll 
back  all  the  storms  of  the  mind.  Assured  in  this  manner  by  his  miracles,  they  become  arguments  of 
trust,  a storehouse  of  powerful  images,  that  invigorate  courage  and  stimulate  hope.  Broken  as  we  are  by 
our  sorrow,  cast  down  as  we  are  by  our  guiltiness,  ashamed,  and  weak,  and  ready  to  despair,  we  can 
yet  venture  a hope  that  our  great  soul-miracle  may  be  done ; that,  if  we  can  but  touch  the  hem  of  Christ’s 
garment,  a virtue  will  go  out  of  him  to  heal  us.  In  all  dark  days  and  darker  struggles  of  the  mind,  in 
all  outward  disasters,  and  amid  all  storms  upon  the  sea  of  life,  we  can  yet  descry  him  treading  the  bil- 
lows, and  hear  him  saying,  “ It  is  I,  be  not  afraid.”  And  lest  we  should  believe  the  miracles  faintly,  for 
there  is  a busy  infidel  lurking  in  our  hearts  to  cheat  us  of  our  faith  when  he  cannot  reason  it  away,  the 
character  of  Jesus  is  ever  shining  with  and  through  them,  in  clear  self-evidence,  leaving  them  never  to 
stand  as  raw  wonders  only  of  might,  but  covering  them  with  glory,  as  tokens  of  a heavenly  love,  and 
acts  that  only  suit  the  proportions  of  his  personal  greatness  and  majesty.  H.  B. 


11*  Nain  still  remains  under  the  same  name:  a 
small  village  on  the  northern  slope  of  Little  Iler- 
mon.  (See  maps  on  pages  46  and  60.)  J.  G.  B. 

12-15.  Our  Lord  healed,  probably,  every  kind 
of  disease  known  in  Palestine.  But  he  had  not  yet 
raised  the  dead.  This  alone  was  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  evidences  of  divine  power  which  bis  mira- 
cles offered.  There  were  examples  of  raising  the 
dead  by  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha ; but  with 
what  remarkably  contrasting  circumstances  of  prayer 
and  effort,  and  delay;  whereas  Jesus  arrests  a corpse 
in  the  road  to  the  grave,  and  at  once  bids  it  live. 
The  apostles  also  raised  the  dead,  but  they  confess- 
edly derived  their  power  from  Jesus,  and  did  nothing 

but  in  his  name.  K. Under  the  Old  Testament, 

God  raided  one  by  Elijah,  another  by  Elisha  living, 
a third  by  Elisha  dead : by  the  hand  of  the  Media- 
tor of  the  New  Testament,  he  raised  here  the  son  of 
the  widow,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  Lazarus ; and,  in 
attendance  of  his  own  resurrection,  he  made  a de- 
livery of  holy  prisoners  at  Jerusalem.  lie  raises  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  from  her  bed,  this  widow’s  son 
from  his  coffin,  Lazarus  from  his  grave,  the  dead 
saints  of  Jerusalem  from  their  decay ; that  it  might 
appear  no  degree  of  death  can  hinder  the  efficacy  of 
his  overruling  command.  He  that  keeps  the  keys 
of  death,  cannot  only  make  way  for  himself  through 
the  common  hall  and  outer  rooms,  but  through  the 
most  reserved  closets  of  darkness.  Bp.  H. 

Here  was  a woman  in  a state  of  widowhood,  a 
state  friendless  and  forlorn,  and  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  one  which  God  receives  under 
his  special  protection.  She  stood  childless,  without 
any  help  or  sanctuary  except  in  that  kind  and  ten- 
der God,  who  is  a never-failing  friend  to  the  un- 
friended. This  complication  of  miseries  the  merci- 
ful Jesus  saw  and  felt,  and  relieved  by  turning  her 

tears  into  joy.  Stanhope. Here  was  no  solicitor,  i 

but  his  own  compassion.  In  other  occasions,  he  was  j 
sought  and  sued  to.  The  centurion  comes  to  him 


for  a servant;  the  ruler,  for  a son;  Jairus,  for  a 
daughter ; the  neighbors,  for  the  paralytic ; here,  he 
offers  the  cure  unrequested.  While  we  have  to  do 
with  the  Father  of  mercies,  our  afflictions  are  the 
most  powerful  suitors.  No  tears,  no  prayers  can 
move  him  so  much  as  his  own  commiseration. 
When  we  are  past  all  our  hopes,  all  possibilities  of 
help,  then  he  is  nearest  to  us  for  deliverance.  Bp.  H. 

14,  15.  What  mingled  majesty  and  grace  shines 
in  this  scene!  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  in 
human  flesh,  with  a word  of  command,  bringing 
back  life  to  the  dead  bedy;  Incarnate  Compassion 
summoning  its  absolute  power  to  dry  a widow’s 

tears ! B. Pausing  only  to  say  to  the  mother, 

“Weep  not,”  he  approached,  and — heedless  once 
more  of  purely  ceremonial  observances — touched 
the  bier,  or  rather  the  open  coffin  in  which  the  dead 
youth  lay.  It  must  have  been  a moment  of  intense 
and  breathless  expectation.  Unbidden,  but  filled 
with  indefinable  awe,  the  bearers  of  the  bier  stood 
still.  And  then  through  the  hearts  of  the  stricken 
mourners,  and  through  the  hearts  of  the  silent  mul- 
titude, there  thrilled  the  calm  utterance,  “ Young 

man,  arise ! ” F. He  who  did  this,  shall  cnee, 

when  he  has  spoken  the  great  “ Arise,”  which  shall 
awaken  not  one,  but  all  the  dead,  deliver  all  the 
divided,  that  have  fallen  asleep  in  him,  to  their  be- 
loved for  personal  recognition  and  for  a special  fel- 
lowship of  joy,  amid  the  universal  gladness  and 
communion  of  love  which  shall  then  fill  all  hearts. 
We  have  the  promise  and  pledge  of  this  in  the  three 
raisings  from  the  dead  which  prefigure  that  coming 
resurrection.  T. 

Jesus  raised  the  dead  os  he  performed  the  most 
common  actions : he  spoke  as  a master  to  those  who 
were  sleeping  the  eternal  sleep.  One  feels  that  he 
was  Lord  of  the  dead  as  of  the  living ; never  more 
| tranquil  than  when  he  wrought  the  mightiest  works. 

j Massillon. This  miracle  of  the  resurrection  he 

■ does  not  now  repeat ; but  he  still  meets  us  at  the 
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grave,  the  sympathizing  Saviour,  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  To  the  heart  that  yearns  to  receive 
its  dead  to  life  again  he  gives  a consolation  greater 
than  the  miracle.  Though  the  cry  of  nature  be  not 
heai-d,  faith  wins  the  answer  of  peace.  J.  P.  T. 

10,  17.  At  the  sight  of  the  young  man  once 
more  alive,  the  memory  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  was 
on  every  lip,  and  cries  rose  on  all  sides  that  a great 
prophet  had  again  risen,  and  that  God  had  visited 
his  people.  Nor  did  the  report  confine  itself  to 
these  upland  regions.  It  flew  far  and  near  to  Judea 
in  the  south,  and  even  to  the  remote  Perea.  G. 

19,  20«  John  had  now  been  a year  in  prison,  and 
Josephus  states  that  Machaerus,  cast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  one  of  the  strong  fortresses  built  by  the  elder 
JTcrod,  was  the  place  of  his  imprisonment.  In  that 
case  the  disciples  must  have  come  upward  of  fifty 

miles  to  visit  Jesus  at  Capernaum.  K. On  the 

brink  of  a great  precipice,  above  the  steaming  hot 
fountains  of  Kalhirrhoe,  and  facing  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  the  lonely  fortress  of  Machaerus.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  a scene  of  most  remarkable  natural  desola- 
tion, John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  till  he  met 
his  death.  This  fact  affords  a striking  commentary 
on  our  Saviour’s  reply  to  the  messengers  which 
John  sent,  wherein  he  distinctly  refers  him  for  con- 
solation and  strength  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  chap. 
35,  which  so  beautifully  changes  the  theme  from 
the  prophecy  of  desolation  in  chap.  34  on  that  same 
land  of  Idumea  and  Bozrah.  W.  H.  Thomson . 

21,  22.  Christ  contents  himself  with  simply 
pointing  to  such  works  done  by  him  as  the  Baptist 
could  not  fail  to  recognize  as  a fulfilment  of  those 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  days  and  doings 
of  the  Messiah  were  described.  H. As  the  arti- 

cle is  wanting  in  each  of  these  clauses,  the  sense 
would  be  better  perceived  by  the  English  reader 
thus,  though  scarcely  tuneful  enough  : u Blind  per- 
sons are  seeing,  lame  people  arc  walking,  leprous 
persons  are  getting  cleansed,  deaf  people  are  hear- 
ing, dead  persons  are  being  raised.”  B. 

The  question  of  John  is  nothing  else  than  the 
prayer,  “Lord,  I believe  ; help  thou  mine  unbelief.” 
And  this  prayer  is  answered  by  our  gracious  Lord. 

0. 23.  We  conclude  from  the  express  words  of 

him,  who  at  this  very  crisis  pronounced  upon  him 
the  most  splendid  eulogy  ever  breathed  over  mortal 
man,  that  the  great  and  noble  prophet  had  indeed, 
for  the  moment,  found  a stumbling-block  to  his 
faith  in  what  he  heard  about  the  Christ.  And  is 
this  unnatural  ? is  it  an  indecision  which  any  one 
who  knows  anything  of  the  human  heart  will  ven- 
ture for  a moment  to  condemn  ? Though  all  men 
flocked  in  multitudes  to  listen  to  the  fiery  preacher 
of  the  wilderness,  the  real  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  nation  had  been  neither  permanent  nor  deep. 
Though  his  Friend  and  his  Saviour  was  living,  was 


at  no  great  distance  from  him,  was  in  the  full  tide 
of  his  influence,  and  was  daily  working  the  miracles 
of  love  which  attested  his  mission,  yet  John  saw 
that  Friend  and  Saviour  on  earth  no  more.  He 
seemed  to  be  neglected  not  only  by  God  above,  but 
by  the  living  Son  of  God  on  earth.  Among  so 
many  words  of  mercy  and  tenderness  might  not 
some  be  vouchsafed  to  him  who  had  uttered  that 
voice  in  the  wilderness  ? What  wonder  if  the  eye 

of  the  caged  eagle  began  to  film  ! F. Observe, 

that  his  doubt  is  not  distrust,  for  he  sends  to  Jesus 
for  its  solution;  that  Jesus  carefully  guards  the 
people  against  the  supposition  that  the  temporary 
doubt  really  shakes  his  religious  faith  and  charac- 
ter ; that  similar  experiences  of  perplexity  at  the 
course  of  God’s  providential  dealings  are  recorded 
of  Moses,  Elijah,  David,  Jeremiah,  and  the  unknown 
author  of  Psalm  77,  written  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity ; that  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
John  the  Baptist  shared  the  universal  expectation 
among  the  Jews  and  Christ’s  own  disciples  of  the 
temporal  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  may,  therefore, 
have  been  perplexed  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
sign  of  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  nation  ; that  experience  of  doubts  Is  a peculiar 
temptation  of  active  natures  in  times  of  enforced  in- 
activity ; and  finally  that  the  result  of  this  embassy 
was  probably  to  solve  his  doubts,  certainly  to  put  an 
end  to  the  doubts  and  jealousies  of  his  disciples.  L.  A. 

[With  these  views  on  the  side  of  John’s  failure 
in  the  fortitude  of  faith,  we  also  set  the  opposite — 
perhaps  the  juster — interpretation  of  his  act  and 
words.  EdJ]  I cannot  believe  that  there  was  any 
such  shaking  in  the  Baptist’s  faith.  Rather,  in 
sending  his  disciples  with  this  question  to  the  Lord, 
he  did  but  continue  to  do  what  he  had  done  from 
the  first,  namely,  turn  all  eyes  so  far  as  might  be 
/rom  himself,  the  waning  lamp,  to  Jesus,  the  risen 
sun.  Ilis  disciples  had  heard  his  testimony  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  they  might  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  this,  mainly  because  their  master 
said  it,  instead  of  because  the  Lord  himself  declared 
it,  to  make  even  their  very  affiance  on  the  Lord 
itself  an  act  of  homage  done  to  their  own  master, 
and  not  to  him.  But  their  faith  in  Christ  shall  rest 
not  on  their  faith  in  him,  but  rather  on  the  Lord’s 
own  testimony  that  he  is  the  Christ  John  desired  as 
Augustine  well  expresses  it,  that  his  disciples  should 
dig  down  to  the  rock,  and  set  their  foundations  there, 
and  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they  had  so  done ; 
and  this  was  the  meaning  of  his  sending  them  with 
that  question  to  the  Lord.  He  further  adds  that 
the  Lord’s  honorable  testimony  to  John  was  espe- 
cially timed  to  hinder  any  such  misinterpretation 
of  it  or  misapplication  of  his  own  warning  words, 
“ Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in 
me,”  as  should  derogate  in  the  least  from  the  just 
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esteem  and  honor  in  which  the  Baptist  deserved 
ever  to  be  holden.  T. 

The  happy  result  of  this  mission  is  intimated  in 


those  touching  words,  “ His  disciples  took  up  the 
body  of  John  and  buried  it,  and  came  and  told 
Jesus ” W. 


Section  44.— Extols  John,  and  reproves  the  Generation. 

Matthew  xi.  7-19.  Luke  vii.  24-85. 

L.  24  And  when  the  messengers  of  John  were  departed,  Jesus  began  to  speak  unto  the 

people  concerning  John,  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see  ? A reed  shaken 

25  with  the  wind?  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A man  clothed  in  soft  raiment? 
Behold,  they  which  are  gorgeously  apparelled  in  soft  clothing , and  live  delicately,  are  in 

26  kings’  courts.  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?  A prophet?  Yea,  I say  unto  you, 

27  and  much  more  than  a prophet.  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  I ser.d 

M.  11  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee.  Verily,  I say 

unto  you,  Among  them  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath  not  risen  a greater  prophet 
than  John  the  Baptist:  notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is 

12  greater  than  he.  And  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now,  the  kingdom  of 

13  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.  For  all  the  prophets  and 

14  the  law  prophesied  until  John.  And  if  ye  will  receive  if,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for 

15  to  come.  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

L.  29  And  all  the  people  that  heard  him , and  the  publicans,  justified  God,  being  baptized 

30  with  the  baptism  of  John.  But  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  rejected  the  counsel  of  God 

31  against  themselves,  being  not  baptized  of  him.  And  the  Lord  said,  Whereunto  then 
82  shall  I liken  the  men  of  this  generation?  and  to  what  are  they  like?  They  are  like  unto 

children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  calling  one  to  another,  and  saying,  We  have 
piped  unto  you,  arid  ye  have  not  danced;  we  have  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not 
88  wept.  For  John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking  wine ; and  ye  say, 

84  He  hath  a devil.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating  and  drinking ; and  ye  say,  Behold  a 

85  gluttonous  man,  and  a winebibber,  a friend  of  publicans  and  sinners!  But  wisdom  is 
justified  of  all  her  children. 


If  the  nearer  a human  soul  approaches  to  perfection,  the  more  sensitive  does  it  become  to  the  evils, 
pains,  sorrows,  sins,  that  surround  it  in  such  a world  as  this — surely  far  beyond  all  human  experience,  far 
even  beyond  all  human  comprehension,  must  have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  of  Jesus.  His  was  in- 
deed the  gentlest,  noblest,  purest  spirit  that  ever  dwelt  in  human  breast ; it  had  therefore  a capability  of 
suffering,  a cognizance  of  surrounding  evils,  an  exquisitely  strung  susceptibility  to  sorrow,  such  as  soul  of 
man  besides  never  felt.  His  soul’s  delight  was  in  holiness ; it  recoiled  with  deep  and  instinctive  abhor- 
rence from  sin : upon  the  pure,  burnished  mirror,  so  to  speak,  of  that  spotless  nature,  the  slightest  breath 
of  outward  impurity  would  have  gathered  dimness.  What,  then,  must  it  have  been  for  him  to  live  in  such 
a world  as  this — to  be  exposed  for  thirty  years  to  the  foul  atmosphere  of  its  ungodliness  and  evil ! His 
soul’s  delight  was  in  happiness.  What,  then,  must  it  have  been  for  him  to  take  in  with  his  omniscient, 
world-wide  glance,  the  tears,  and  griefs,  and  pains,  and  struggles,  and  sicknesses  of  men,  to  hear  the  great 
forlorn  wail  of  humanity  borne  to  his  car  upon  the  four  winds  of  heaven ! Caird. 


Our  Lord  had  answered  the  question  of  John’s 
disciples  by  an  appeal  to  their  own  senses.  He  now 
replies  to  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude  concerning 


John.  They  might  imagine  from  John’s  message 
and  the  words  in  which  it  was  delivered,  that  the 
Baptist  wavered  in  his  faith,  and  that  his  imprison- 
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ment  had  shaken  his  constancy.  Our  Lord,  there- 
fore, reminds  them  of  what  John  was,  how  he  had 
acted,  and  how  they  themselves  had  behaved  to  him. 
What  went  ye  out  to  see  ? Not  an  inconstant  and 
vacillating  man,  but  a man  of  inflexible  resolution 
an«l  invincible  courage.  Not  a man  of  effeminate 
tamper ; not  a sycophant  who  would  flatter  for  hope 
of  gain.  No : his  rigorous  fare,  his  simple  garb,  the 
very  place  in  which  you  found  him,  refute  this  no- 
tion. If  he  had  been  such,  he  would  have  been  in 

the  court,  and  not  in  the  desert.  W. No  pliant 

reed,  that  would  bend  before  the  wind  of  adversity: 
no  dainty  courtier,  to  fear  a king’s  frown  or  a queen’s 
hatred.  No ! he  was  the  very  Elijah  predicted  by 
the  prophets  as  the  Messiah’s  herald ; but  their 
childish  folly,  never  knowing  what  to  ask  for  or  ex- 
pect, vented  itself  in  discontent  and  unbelief  alike 
against  the  stern  asceticism  of  John  and  the  win- 
ning love  of  J C8us.  S. 

24.  The  reed  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  a very 
tall  cane,  growing  twelve  feet  high,  with  a magnifi- 
cent panicle  of  blossom  at  the  top,  and  so  slender 
and  yielding  that  it  will  lie  perfectly  flat  under  a 
gust  of  wind,  and  immediately  resume  its  upright 
position.  It  grows  in  great  canebrakes  in  many 
parts  of  Palestine,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  where,  nourished  by  the  warm  springs,  it 
lines  the  shore  for  several  miles  with  an  impenetra- 
ble fringe — the  lair  of  wild  boars  and  leopards — to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  vegetation.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  it  occurs  in  great  patches,  but  is  not 
so  lofty.  II.  B.  T. 

27.  Before  thy  face*  In  Mai.  8 : 1,  it  is 
"before  me,”  God  being  the  first  person.  Then  it 
appears  that  Christ  is  one  with  God  the  Father,  and 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  the  coming  of  God. 

Hammond. M.  11.  He  that  is  least.  The 

manner  in  which  Christ  contrasted  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  its  fulfilment,  the  New,  and  elevated  the 
least  of  Christians  above  all  the  prophets,  shows 
how  clearly  he  distinguished  the  kernel  from  its 
perishable  shell,  the  divine  idea  from  its  temporary 
veil,  the  truth  which  lay  in  germ  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  contracted  form  in  which  it  present- 
ed itself  to  Old  Testament  minds. 

12*  The  violent  take  it*  These  words  arc 
expressly  chosen  to  denote  the  earnest  will,  the 
struggle,  and  the  entire  devotion  of  soul  which  are 
requisite  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  All 
the  powers  of  the  spirit,  its  submission,  its  efforts, 
are  necessary  at  all  times  to  secure  the  kingdom 
amid  the  reactions  of  the  natural  man,  the  carnal 
mind,  its  s ilfishness,  its  worldlincss  of  spirit ; but 
at  that  time  it  was  especially  the  worldly  notions  of 
the  Messiahship  that  had  to  be  struggled  against.  N. 

13,  14.  The  Baptist  was,  so  to  speak,  the  im- 
personation of  the  whole  preparatory  discipline  for 


men’s  reception  of  a Saviour : that  whole  prepara- 
tion culminating  in  him ; 44  the  law  and  the  prophets 
were  until  John.”  Yet,  though  standing  thus  at  the 
threshold,  he  did  not  himself  move  in  the  sphere  of 
New  Testament  and  evangelical  life,  but  in  that  of 
the  Old ; and  thus  it  would  have  been  a confounding 
of  things  which  it  was  the  intention  of  God  should 
be  kept  distinct,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  prophecy 
and  its  fulfilment ; it  would  have  troubled  and  marred 
the  representative  character  of  John,  personifying, 
as  he  did,  the  first  of  each  of  these  great  contrasts, 
had  he  entered  into  closer  personal  relation  with 
Christ  who  was  the  end  of  the  law,  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

L*  31-34*  The  children  sitting  in  the  markets, 
now  mourning  and  now  piping,  are  the  Jews,  the 
generation  of  which  the  Lord  just  before  had  spoken ; 
and  the  companions  of  whom  they  complain  are 
Jcsub  and  John.  The  Jews  wanted  John  to  be 
laxcr ; they  would  fain  have  had  him  give  up  his 
strict  ascetic  ways ; and  complained  that  he  would 
not  do  so,  that  he  would  not  danco  to  their  piping. 
Christ  himself  was  equally  at  fault,  though  in  an 
opposite  extreme.  They  mourned  to  him,  and  he 
would  not  lament.  The  bridegioom  and  the  bringer 
of  joy,  he  would  not  change  for  any  sadder  note 
that  note  of  joy  to  which  the  gospel  that  he  preached 
was  set,  any  more  than  John  to  please  them  would 
change  the  note  of  a sterner  sadness  to  which  his 

preaching  of  the  law  was  attuned.  T. More  than 

one  public  testimony  had  been  borne  by  John  to 
Jesus.  Jesus  answers  these  by  the  witness  he  thus 
bears  to  John.  But  as  he  thinks  of  himself  in  con- 
junction with  the  Baptist,  the  strange  and  inconsis- 
tent treatment  that  they  respectively  had  met  with 
from  the  men  of  that  generation  presents  itself  to 
his  thoughts.  Addressed  by  two  different  voices, 
speaking  in  two  different  tones,  they  had  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  both.  The  rigor  of  the  law  came  to 
them  in  the  message  of  the  Baptist ; they  took  of- 
fence at  it.  The  gentleness  and  love  of  the  gos- 
pel came  to  them  in  the  message  of  Jesus;  they 
took  equal  offence  at  it;  justifying  in  either  case 
their  conduct  by  fixing  on  something  in  the  char, 
acter  or  life  of  each  of  the  two  messengers  which 
they  had  turned  into  matter  of  complaint  and  accu- 
sation. H. 

35*  Wisdom  is  justified.  That  generation 
rejected  both  John  and  his  master:  the  one  because 
he  was  too  unsocial ; the  other  because  he  was  too 
much  the  reverse,  given  to  consorting  with  the  low- 
est classes  of  society.  But  the  children  of  wisdom 
recognize  and  honor  her  whether  in  the  austere  garb 
of  the  Baptist  or  in  the  more  attractive  style  of  his 

Master.  B. This  word  44  icisdom  ” which  Christ 

uses  here  has  the  advantage  that  by  aid  of  it  he  is 
able  to  include  in  a common  justification  both  his 
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own  dealings  and  those  of  John,  which  last  he  would 
fain  vindicate  not  less  than  his  own.  11  Her  chil- 
dren ” can  be  no  other  than  as  many  as  have  accept- 
ed her  teaching,  and  now  walk  in  her  ways.  T. 

The  heavenly  wisdom  from  which  emanated  both 
law  and  gospel — that  which  instituted  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments — is  always  justified — that  is, 
approved — by  her  children,  or  those  by  whom  she  is 
truly  loved.  C.  B. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  standpoint  of  the 
Saviour  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  spirit 
of  liberty  with  which,  in  Christianity,  the  divine  life 
appropriates  to  itself  the  relations  of  the  world  and 
society,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  ascetic  opposi- 
tion to  the  world.*  The  Jews  could  see  nothing  of 
the  holy  prophet  in  a man  who  shared  with  his  dis- 
ciples in  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and  sanctified 
thenr  by  his  presence ; in  a man  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  partake  of  the  entertainments  of  publicans 
and  sinners.  No  schools  of  spiritual  life,  indeed, 
before  that  time,  bad  trained  their  pupils  as  Christ 
did  his.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  amazement  of 


the  Pharisees!  N. Our  Lord  enjoined  no  aus- 

terities as  absolute  duties,  nor  even  recommended 
any,  as  carrying  men  to  a higher  degree  of  divine 
favor.  The  religion  of  Christ  stands  eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  this  respect  when  compared  with  other 
religions  which  have  been  founded  in  the  fanaticism 
either  of  their  authors  or  their  first  followers.  Palcy. 

His  gospel  was  not  to  be  a system  of  asceticism, 

nor  of  any  kind  of  external  uniformity.  It  would 
take  men  as  it  found  them,  and  enter  into  the  daily 
life.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  more  than  meat 
and  drink,  more  than  names  and  rules : men  must 
take  hold  of  it  from  within,  with  true  earnestness 
of  spirit,  with  energy  of  faith — must  break  away 
from  the  world,  not  by  going  into  the  desert,  but  by 
breaking  off  from  sin.  The  outer  life  must  be  gov- 
erned by  the  inner  spirit  of  wisdom,  truth,  and  love. 

I The  Christian  should  not  bind  himself  by  tradition 
I or  custom  in  things  not  essential.  The  true  Chris- 
I tian  spirit  will  not  compromise  with  sin,  nor  court 
I the  world ; yet  it  is  full  of  mercy  and  of  good 
! fruits.  J.  P.  T. 


Section  46.— Upbraids  the  Favored  Cities.  Invites  the  Heavy-laden. 

Capernaum . 

Matthew  xi.  20-80. 

20  Then  began  be  to  upbraid  the  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done, 

21  because  they  repented  not.  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  ! woe  unto  thee,  Betfcsaida!  for 
if  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 

22  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  I say  unto  you,  It  shall  be 

23  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  you.  And  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell : for  if  the 
mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have 

24  remained  until  this  day.  But  I say  unto  you,  That  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee. 

25  At  that  time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I thank  thee,  O father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  thesa  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 

26,  27  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight  All  things  are 
delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father;  neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 

28  him.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest. 

29  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me : for  I am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ; and  ye 

80  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  « easy,  and  my  burden  is  light 


Ir  all  the  anxious  thought  and  weary  labor,  the  prayers,  the  pains,  the  self-mortifications,  the  sacrifices 
— personal,  domestic,  social,  of  affections,  of  property,  of  life — that  have  been  made  by  mankind  to  turn 
away  the  apprehended  wrath  of  heaven — if  they  could  be  all  heaped  up  in  one  great  mass,  what  a moun- 
12 
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tain-pile  of  toil  and  suffering  would  they  exhibit,  what  a gigantic  monument  to  the  sense  of  sin,  the  power 
of  conscience  in  the  human  heart ! With  a mournful  eye  wc  look  upon  that  pile  as  we  remember  that  it 
has  been  heaped  up  in  vain,  that  all  that  was  wanted  was  the  ceasing  from  the  effort  to  establish  a right- 
eousness of  their  own  before  God,  the  ceasing  from  any  such  methods  to  ward  off  the  displeasure  or  win 
the  favor  of  the  Most  High ; and  the  opening  simply  of  the  ear  and  the  heart  to  the  words  of  Jesus, 
“ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.” 

It  is  as  those  who  have  been  redeemed  to  God  by  Christ’s  most  precious  blood,  whose  sins  have  been 
forgiven  for  Jesus’  sake,  whose  peace  has  been  made  with  God  through  him  ; it  is  in  the  spirit  of  child- 
like confidence,  looking  up  to  God  as  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  himself  as  having  ready  in  his  hand  for 
us  the  grace  and  strength  we  need,  that  Jesus  would  have  us  take  up  every  duty,  face  every  temptation, 
endure  every  trial,  of  the  Christian  life.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  it  be  with  a doubtful  mind  and  a divided 
heart  that  we  take  on  the  yoke — if  we  do  this,  not  so  much  to  render  a return  for  a great  benefit  already 
received,  as  to  add  to  our  chance  of  receiving  that  benefit  hereafter — if  it  be  for  peace  and  not  from 
peace,  for  life  and  not  from  life  that  we  are  working — what  is  this  but  trying  to  shift  the  old  yoke  of  self 
a little,  loosen  some  of  its  fastenings,  and  by  their  help  try  to  attach  to  us  the  new  yoke  of  Christ  ? Is  it 
any  wonder  that,  encumbered  thus,  there  should  be  little  freedom  of  motion,  little  capacity  for  and  little 
enjoyment  of  the  work  of  faith  and  labor  of  love  ? As  ever  we  desire  to  know  how  truly  easy  the  yoke 
of  Jesus  is,  first  let  us  enter  into  the  rest  that  at  once  he  gives  to  all  who  come  to  him — the  rest  of  for- 
giveness, peace,  acceptance  with  God.  And  then,  as  animated  and  strengthened  by  this  rest,  let  us  as- 
sume the  yoke,  that  in  the  bearing  of  it  we  may  enter  into  the  further  rest  there  is  for  us  in  him — the 
x?3t  of  a meek  and  lowly  heart,  gentle,  resigned,  contented,  patient  of  wrong,  submissive  under  suffering, 
a rest  not  given  at  once  or  in  full  measure  to  any.  H. 


20-24.  And  now  the  time  was  come  for  Christ 
to  reveal  himself  as  a to  those  who  would  not 
accept  him  as  a Saviour.  The  cities  of  Galilee  most 
favored  by  his  ministry — Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and 
especially  Capernaum — are  doomed  to  a far  heavier 
judgment  than  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rlia.  Such  words,  uttered  now  over  Galilee,  as  after- 
ward over  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  show  the  wounded 
sympathies  of  the  human  friend,  as  well  as  the  just 
indignation  of  the  divine  judge.  S. 

The  warnings  denounced  against  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  Ezekiel  (chapters  26,  27,  and  28)  rendered  these 
cities  notably  a type  of  warning  to  the  Jews.  L.  A. 

The  names  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  preserved, 

their  sites  are  unquestioned ; but  the  names  of  Bcth- 


saida,  Chorazin,  and  Capernaum  are  gone,  and  even 

the  sites  are  disputed.  H.  B.  T. The  name  and 

perhaps  even  the  remains  of  Sodom  are  still  to  be 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  that  of 
Capernaum,  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  lias  been 
utterly  lost.  A.  P.  S. 

A ride  of  two  miles  westward,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  along  the  shore,  brought  me  to  the 
ruins  of  a large  town.  Broken  columns,  hewn 
stones,  sculptured  slabs  of  marble,  and  'great,  shape- 
less heaps  of  rubbish,  half  concealed  by  thorns  and 
briers,  alone  serve  to  mark  the  site  of  a great  and 
rich  city.  The  Arabian  does  not  pitch  his  tent 
there,  the  shepherd  does  not  feed  his  flock  there — 
not  a sound  fell  on  my  ear  as  I stood  amid  those 


Chorazin,  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lake. 
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mins  save  the  gentle  murmur  of  each  wave  as  it 
broke  upon  the  pebbly  beach,  and  the  mournful 
sighing  of  the  summer  breeze  through  sun-scorched 
branches;  yet  that  is  the  place  where  Chorazin 
once  stood ! Farther  along  the  lake,  I reached  a 
little  retired  bay,  with  a pebbly  strand,  just  such  a 
place  as  fishermen  would  delight  to  draw  up  their 
boats  and  spread  out  their  nets  upon.  Here  were 
numerous  fountains,  several  old  tanks  and  aque- 
ducts, great  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  fields  of  ruin. 
Two  Arab  tents  were  pitched  a little  way  up  on  the 
liilhside,  but  I saw  no  other  trace  there  of  human 
habitation  or  human  life ; and  yet  that  is  the  6ite  of 
Btihxaida — the  city  of  Andrew  and.  Peter,  James 
and  John.  A few  minutes  more  and  I reached  the 
brow  of  a bluff  promontory,  which  dips  into  the 
bosom  of  the  lake.  Before  me  now  opened  up  the 
fertile  plain  of  Gcnncsaret.  At  my  feet,  beneath 
the  western  brow  of  the  cliff,  a little  fountain  burst 
from  a rocky  basin.  Beside  it  are  some  massive 
foundations,  scarcely  distinguishable  amid  the  rank 
weeds,  and  away  beyond  it,  almost  covered  with 
thickets  of  thorns,  briers,  and  gigantic  thistles,  I 
saw  large  heaps  of  ruins  and  rubbish.  These  are 
all  that  now  mark  the  site  of  Capernaum.  On  that 
day  I climbed  a peak  which  commands  the  lake,  and 
the  Jordan  valley  up  to  the  waters  of  Mcrom.  The 
principal  scene  of  Christ’s  public  labors  lay  around 
me — a region  some  thirty  miles  long  by  ten  wide. 
When  he  had  bis  home  at  Capernaum,  the  whole 
country  was  teeming  with  life  and  bustle  and  in- 
dustry. No  less  than  ten  large  cities,  with  numer- 
ous villages,  studded  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  the 
plains  and  the  hill-sides  around.  The  water  was  all 
speckled  with  the  dark  boats  and  white  sails  of  Gali- 
lee’s fishermen.  Eager  multitudes  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus  through  the  city  streets,  over  the 
flower-strewn  fields,  along  the  pebbly  beach.  What 
a woful  change  has  passed  over  the  land  since  that 
time ! The  apgel  of  destruction  has  been  there. 
From  that  commanding  height,  through  the  clear 
Syrian  atmosphere,  I was  able  to  distinguish,  by  the 
aid  of  my  glass,  every  spot  in  that  wide  region  cele- 
brated in  sacred  history,  or  hallowed  by  sacred  as- 
sociation. My  eye  swept  over  the  lake  from  north 
to  south,  from  east  to  west ; not  a single  sail,  not 
a solitary  boat  was  there.  My  eye  swept  the  great 
Jordan  valley,  the  little  plains,  the  glens,  the  moun- 
tain-sides from  base  to  summit — not  a city,  not  a 
village,  not  a house,  not  a sign  of  settled  habitation 
was  there,  except  the  few  huts  of  Magdala  and  the 
shattered  houses  of  Tiberias.  A mournful  and  soli- 
tary silence  reigned  triumphant.  Desolation  keeps 
unbroken  Sabbath  in  Galilee  now.  Nature  has  lav- 
ished on  the  country  some  of  her  choicest  gifts — a 
rich  soil,  a genial  climate ; but  the  curse  of  heaven 
has  come  upon  it  because  of  the  sin  of  man.  I saw 


how  wondrously  time  has  changed  a prophetic  sen- 
tence into  a graphic  reality : “ / will  make  your  cities 
waste,  saith  the  Loi  d ; 1 wilt  bring  the  land  into  des- 
olation.” J.  L.  P.  (Sec  Section  34,  page  141.) 

20  24  aud  25-30*  [A  linking  thought  for 
these  two  portions .]  Nothing  strikes  me  more  in 
the  gospel  than  the  double  character  of  austerity 
and  love,  of  severe  purity  and  tender  sympathy, 
which  constantly  appears  in  the  actions  and  words 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  everything  that  touches  the  reve- 
lation of  God  aud  mankind.  To  Christ  the  law  of 
God  is  absolute,  sacred ; the  violation  of  the  law  and 
sin  are  odious  to  him ; but  the  sinner  irresistibly 
attracts  and  moves  him.  This  harmony  of  severity 
and  love,  this  union  of  holiness  and  sympathy,  is 
Heaven’s  revelation  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  himself, 
of  the  God-man.  God,  he  made  himself  man.  God 
is  his  Father,  men  are  his  brethren.  He  is  pure  and 
holy,  like  God  : he  is  accessible  and  sensible  to  all 
that  man  feels. 

25.  Hidden  from  the  wise.  It  is  a noble 
privilege  of  man  that  God,  in  creating  him  an  intel- 
ligent and  free  agent,  has  given  him  a capacity  to 
desire  and  to  pursue  through  study  the  truths  of 
science,  and  even  to  attain  them  in  a certain  meas- 
ure and  in  a certain  sphere.  But  when  science  at- 
tempts to  exceed  that  measure,  and  to  quit  that 
sphere ; when  it  ignores  and  scorns  the  instincts — 
natural,  universal,  and  permanent  instincts  of  the 
human  soul ; when  it  essays  to  set  up  everywhere  its 
own  torch  in  the  place  of  that  primitive  light  that 
lights  mankind,  then,  and  from  that  cause  alone, 
science  fills  itself  with  error : and  this  is  the  very 
case  which  called  forth  these  words  of  Jesus.  F.  G. 

Revealed  onto  babes*  Precisely  because 
these  men,  destitute  of  all  higher  learning,  attached 
themselves  to  him  like  children,  were  they  best  fitted 
to  receive  his  spirit  with  childlike  devotion  and  con- 
fidence, and  to  propagate  the  revelations  which  he 
made  to  them.  Everything  in  them  was  to  be  the 
growth  of  the  new  creation  through  Christ’s  spirit ; 
and  men  who  had  received  a complete  culture  else- 
where would  have  been  ill  adapted  for  this.  They 
were  trammelled,  it  is  true,  by  their  carnal  concep- 
tions of  divine  thing* ; but  this  was  counterbalanced 
by  their  anxiety  to  learn,  and  their  childlike  sub- 
mission to  Christ  as  master  and  guide ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  insurmountable  obstacles  would  have 
been  presented  in  the  preconceived  view’s  of  men 
who  had  been  trained  and  cultivated  before.  More- 
over, this  reverential  submission  to  Christ  tended 
surely  and  constantly  to  refine  and  spiritualize  their 
mode  of  thinking.  His  image,  received  into  their 
inner  life,  exerted  a steady  and  overruling  influ- 
ence. N. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not  address  the 
Father  as  his  Lord,  but  as  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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Tliese  things*  These  mysterious  arrangements,  by 
which  the  sinner  is  condemned  in  his  pride  and  un- 
belief, the  humble  and  childlike  saved,  and  God  jus- 
tified when  he  saves  and  condemns.  These  are 
14  revealed  ” to  those  who,  in  a simple  and  tractable 
spirit,  obey  the  invitation  in  verses  28-30,  but 
44  hidden  ” from  the  wise  of  this  world,  who  attempt 
their  solution  by  the  mere  human  understanding. 

A. Our  Lord  does  not  say  that  God  denied 

means  of  salvation  to  any ; but  he  thanks  him,  be- 
cause he  has  revealed  to  the  apostles  what  he  has 
hidden  from  the  Pharisees,  and  thus  punishes  pride 
and  rewards  meekness.  lie  thus  teaches  the  proud 
that  if  they  will  become  humble,  they  will  be  able 
to  see  the  wondrous  things  of  God’s  law,  and  so  es- 
cape the  punishment  due  to  pride.  W. 

26*  Take  up  the  great  enigma  of  the  doings  of 
God  and  the  destinies  of  men  at  what  end  you  may ; 
adopt  whatever  method  of  solution  you  may  prefer ; 
make  your  way  through  the  difficulties  that  beset 
you  as  far  as  you  can : sooner  or  later  you  reach  the 
point  where  explanation  fails,  and  where  there  is 
nothing  left  but  to  join  with  him  who  said, 44  Even 
so,  Father,  for  so  It  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.”  H. 

27*  Not,  as  in  our  version,  no  man  knoweth, 

but  no  one  knoweth — man,  angel,  archangel.  That 
is,  Christ  claims  a character  which  only  the  Infinite 
can  fathom,  because  only  the  Infinite  can  fully 
understand  the  Infinite.  L.  A. What  encourage- 

ment is  there  for  our  trustful  gratitude  that  we  are 
left  to  no  painful  questioning,  whether  Christ’s 
word  is  God’s  word,  Christ’s  promises  sustained  by 
Almighty  veracity,  Christ’s  reconciling  invitation 
pledged  by  the  Father’s  power ! Faith  is  made  in- 
dependent of  doubt;  and  Hope  casts  her  anchor 
fast  by  the  pillars  of  heaven.  F.  D.  H. 

The  Son  will  reveal  him.  To  some  par- 
tial knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  Creator, 
Upholder,  Sovereign,  we  may  attain  without  help  of 
this  revelation  by  Christ;  but  if  we  would  know 
him  in  his  living  personality,  know  him  as  a God 
not  afar  off,  but  near  at  hand,  know  him  in  all  the 
richness  and  fulness  of  his  mercy  and  love,  know 
him  as  a pitying,  forgiving,  protecting,  providing, 
comforting,  reconciled  Father,  we  must  get  at  that 
knowledge  through  Christ ; we  must  see  him  as  the 
Son  reveals  him.  No  man  knoweth  thus  the  Father, 
but  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.  But 
who  is  he  to  whom  this  revelation  of  the  Father  is 
offered  ? Let  the  broad  unrestricted  invitation  with 
which  the  statement  of  the  Saviour  is  immediately 
succeeded  supply  the  answer : 44  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give 
you  rest”  This  invitation  loses  half  its  meaning, 
taken  out  of  the  connection  in  which  it  was  spoken. 
We  understand  and  appreciate  its  significance  only 
by  looking  upon  it  as  grounded  on  and  flowing  out 


of  what  Christ  had  the  moment  before  been  saying 
44  All  things  arc  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father.” 
Simply  that  they  might  so  freely  fully  come  unto  us, 
he  has  all,  holds  all  as  the  treasurer  of  the  kingdom, 
the  steward  of  the  divine  mercies.  And  he  holds 
all  under  the  condition  that  there  shall  be  the 
freest,  most  gracious  dispensing  of  all,  that  who- 
ever asks  shall  get,  that  no  needy  one  shall  ever 
come  to  him  and  be  sent  unrelieved  away.  H. 

28  30.  Come  onto  me,  etc.  He  contrasts 
himself,  as  the  Redeemer  of  44  heavy-laden  ” souls, 
with  the  rigid  teachers  of  the  law,  who,  while  they 
burdened  men’s  consciences  with  their  multiplied 
statutes,  impacted  no  power  to  perform  them,  and 
repelled,  in  haughtiness,  the  conscience-stricken  sin- 
ner, instead  of  affording  him  peace  and  consolation. 
The  44  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners  ” thus  invites 
all  who  feel  their  wretchedness  to  enter  his  com- 
munion ; and  announces  himself  as  the  44  meek  and 
lowly  ” one,  repelling  none  because  of  their  misery, 
condescending  to  the  necessities  of  all,  taking  off 
the  load  from  the  weary  soul  instead  of  imposing 
new  burdens,  and  giving  them  joy  and  rest  in  his 
fellowship.  He  makes  no  extravagant,  impractica- 
ble demands.  Obedience , indeed  (4t  the  easy  yoke  ”), 
he  does  require ; but  an  obedience  which  is  easy 
and  pleasant,  flowing  spontaneously  from  the  divine 
life  within,  and  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  love. 
44  Come  unto  me  (says  he),  and  I will  free  you  from 
your  burdens,  and  give  you  the  peace  for  which  you 
sigh.  Enter  the  fellowship  of  ray  disciples,  and 
you  will  find  me  no  hard  master,  but  a kind  aud 
gentle  one ; you  shall  obtain  rest  for  your  souls,  for 
my  yoke  is  mild,  and  the  burden  which  I shall  lay 
upon  you,  light.”  N. 

The  expressions  labor  and  are  heavy  laden , in  the 
first  verse,  answer  exactly  to  yoke  and  burden  in  the 
last ; and  the  two  ideas  comprehend  all  the  modes  in 
which  working  animals  can  be  employed.  They 
cither  draw  or  carry ; in  the  former  case  they  wear 
a yoke  ; in  the  latter,  they  bear  a burden . There  is 
then  a beautiful  contrast  between  the  ideas  in  the 
first  verse  and  those  in  the  last.  The  bondage  of 
the  world  and  flesh  in  the  one  is  opposed  to  the 
happy  enfranchisement  implied  in  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  other.  A.  K. God  wishes  to  im- 

press us  most  forcibly  with  bis  pity  and  love,  to 
bring  us  into  fellowship  with  him,  to  make  us  more 
trustful  and  loving,  better  in  heart  and  so  in  life. 
This  is  his  design,  and  the  restraints  he  imposes  are 
in  accordance  with  it.  When  we  take  the  yoke  of 
Christ  wc  arc  at  the  same  time  to  learn  of  him,  we 
are  to  drink  in  of  his  spirit ; and  the  new  spirit  of 
the  Master  will  make  the  restraints  of  the  Master 
easy  and  his  burden  light.  Let  the  mind  of  Christ 
be  in  you  first,  and  the  yoke  of  Christ  you  will  takt 
through  love.  J.  D. 
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30*  A yoke  of  some  kind  we  all  are  bora  under 
or  willingly  take  on.  Some  assume  the  yoke  of  a 
single  passion ; and  if  that  passion  be  a strong  one,  J 
such  as  covetousness,  it  turns  the  man  into  a slave, 
making  him  a mere  beast  of  burden — time  for  noth- 
ing, care  for  nothing,  taste  for  nothing,  joy  in  noth- 
ing but  in  working  for  it  and  under  it.  And  the 
more  work  is  done  for  it  the  more  does  it  impose. 
Nor  does  it  mend  the  matter  if,  instead  of  one, 
there  be  many  such  yokes  about  the  neck,  fretting 
and  galling  the  wearer  by  the  force  of  the  impulses 
that  drive  him  in  this  direction  and  in  that.  It  is 
to  all  mankind  as  bearers  of  the  one  yoke  or  the 
many  that  Jesus  says,  “ Take  up  my  yoke,  throw  off 
these  others,  the  yoke  of  pride,  of  covetousness, 
of  sensuality,  of  worldliness,  of  ambition,  of  self- 
indulgence — take  on  that  yoke  which  consists  in  de- 
votedness to  me  and  to  duty,  in  a life  of  self- 
restraint,  in  a struggle  with  all  that  is  evil,  a culti- 
vation of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  and  holy. 
A hard  yoke  you  may  think  this  to  be,  but  believe 
me,  my  yoke  is  easy,  my  burden  is  light,  easier  and 
lighter  far  than  those  you  are  groaning  under.”  II. 

25-30.  The  nature  of  the  truths  contained  in 
the  gospel  and  their  moral  effects  are  the  abiding  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  origin ; and  this  evidence  ad- 
dresses itself  to  a humble  sincere  mind,  to  a childlike 
state  of  feeling.  The  mysteries  of  Providence,  which 


j lie  beyond  the  analysis  of  reason,  may  lie  open  to 
the  higher  vision  of  faith.  A meek  and  lowly  mind 
will  rest  in  the  word  of  Christ,  in  the  wisdom  and 
love  of  the  Father,  and  cannot  be  disquieted  by  that 
which  for  the  present  baffles  the  understanding. 

| The  true  rest  comes,  not  from  outward  circum- 

1 stances,  nor  from  the  decision  of  vexed  problems, 
but  is  within  the  soul — in  its  moral  convictions,  in 
its  spiritual  affections,  in  its  trust  and  hope ; and, 
when  these  are  fixed  upon  God,  no  disturbance  of  af- 
fairs, no  perplexities  of  Providence,  no  mysteries  of 
faith,  can  really  disquiet  the  mind.  In  such  a frame, 
Christ  becomes  manifested  to  the  consciousness  as 
the  embodiment  of  divine  truth,  love,  and  grace; 
and  so  the  Father  is  revealed  in  the  Son.  J.  P.  T. 

I 28  30.  The  whole  of  this  comprehensive  con- 
clusion of  the  discourse  is  an  inexhaustible  text, 
which  can  never  be  preached  out ! Who  is  it  that 
invites,  beseeches,  and  calls  ? The  eternal  Son  of 
the  eternal  Father,  for  us  become  the  Son  of  man. 
Whom  does  he  call  ? All  who  will  know  themselves 
to  be  what  they  are,  weary  and  heavy  laden.  What 
docs  he  promise  them  ? Refreshment  and  rest  for 
their  souls.  What  does  be  require  as  the  conditions  ? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  but  coming  ; and  when 
they  are  come,  and  have  already  received  his  con- 
solation, only  the  abiding  with  him,  learning  of 
him.  Slier, 


Section  40.— The  Pharisee  and  the  Sinner.  The  Two  Debtors.  Second 

Circuit  in  Galilee. 


Luks  vii.  86-150 ; viii.  1-8. 


85  And  one  of  the  Pharisees  desired  him  that  he  would  eat  with  him.  And  he  went 
into  the  Pharisee’s  house,  and  sat  down  to  meat. 

87  And  behold,  a woman  in  the  city,  which  was  a sinnefc,  when  $he  knew  that  Jesus  sat 

88  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee’s  house,  brought,  an  alabaster-box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  his 
feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  his  feet  writh  tears,  and  did  wipe  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment. 

89  Now  when  the  Pharisee  which  had  bidden  him  saw  it , he  spake  within  himself,  saying, 
This  man,  if  he  were  a prophet,  would  have  known  who,  and  what  manner  of  woman 
this  is  that  toucheth  him  : for  she  is  a sinner. 

40  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Simon,  I have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee. 

41  And  he  saith,  Master,  say  on.  There  was  a certain  creditor,  which  had  two  debtors: 

42  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty.  And  when  they  had  nothing  to 
pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both.  Tell  me  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him 

48  most  ? Simon  answered  and  said,  I suppose  that  he , to  whom  he  forgave  most.  And 
he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  rightly  judged. 

44  And  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman  ? I en- 
tered into  thine  house ; thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet : but  6he  hath  washed 
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45  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest  me  no 

46  kiss : but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  My 
head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint : but  this  woman  hath  anointed  my  feet  with  oint- 

47  ment.  Wherefore  I say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ; for  she 

48  loved  much  : but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little.  And  he  said  unto 

49  her,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.  And  they  that  sat  at  meat  with  him,  began  to  say  within 

50  themselves,  Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also  ? And  he  said  to  the  woman,  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee ; go  in  peace. 

1 And  it  came  to  pass  afterward,  that  he  went  throughout  every  city  and  village, 
preaching  and  shewing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God : and  the  twelve  were 

2 with  him ; and  certain  women,  which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities, 
8 Mary  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,  and  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza, 

Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  ministered  unto  him  of  their 
substance. 


Nothing  rightly  introduces  us  to  Christ  but  sin,  and  nothing  rightly  reveals  him  but  a sense  of  sin. 
His  highest  character  is,  that  he  forgives  and  cancels  it  He  is  the  prophet  and  the  teacher,  but  he  is 
above  all  the  Redeemer ; and  those  only  know  him  who  come  to  him  with  this  feeling.  So  she  came 
weeping  and  anointing  his  feet,  and  wiping  them  with  her  hair.  Her  faith  opened  the  door  of  her  heart, 
and  entertained  Christ  there  as  he  most  loved  to  be  entertained  ; while  everything  else,  the  hospitality  of 
the  Pharisee  and  the  inquiries  of  Nicodemus,  left  him  still  without.  And  it  is  this  truth  which  Christ 
came  to  reveal — that  men  are  lost,  and  that  he  appeared  to  seek  and  to  save  them.  Sin  only  leads  us  to 
him ; and  he  leads  us  only  as  sinners  to  God.  The  same  truths — that  a sense  of  need  is  tho  qualification 
that  helps  men  to  see  Christ,  and  that  Christ’s  highest  character.is  that  of  a Saviour— came  out  in  other 
parts  of  the  inspired  narrative,  but  nowhere  in  action  more  clearly  than  here.  J.  A. 

In  the  Saviour’s  own  words,  we  have  an  explanation  of  this  act.  “ Her  sins,  which  are  many,  arc  for- 
given ; for  she  loved  much.”  This  tells  the  whole  secret  of  those  tears,  that  kiss,  that  precious  gift,  and  of 
the  impassioned  freedom  which  carried  her  into  the  presence,  and  to  the  very  table,  of  the  Pharisee.  Love 
and  mercy  had  saved  her ; forgiveness  had  broken  her  hard  heart.  Hope  and  peace  came  with  Christ’s 
words  of  comfort.  It  could  be  said  of  her  soul  as  it  is  said  of  heaven,  The  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 

N.  A. What  can  be  wished,  of  any  mortal  creature,  but  remission,  safety,  faith,  peace  ? All  these  arc 

here  met,  to  make  a contrite  soul  happy : remission,  the  ground  of  her  safety ; faith,  the  ground  of  her 
peace  ; safety  and  salvation,  the  issue  of  her  remission  ; peace,  the  blessed  fruit  of  her  faith.  Bp.  U. 


36.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  hospitality  was 
meant  to  be  qualified  and  condescending.  All  the 


Beclining  at  Table. 

ordinary  attentions  which  would  have  been  paid  to 
an  honored  guest  were  coldly  omitted.  F. The 


foreign  custom  of  reclining  at  meals  on  cushions, 
long  in  use  among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans, had  been  introduced  into 
Palestine  apparently  .as  early  as 
the  days  of  Amos,  and  had  be- 
come general  in  those  of  Christ. 
Raised  divans,  or  table  couches, 
provided  with  cushions  and  ar- 
ranged on  three  sides  of  a 
square,  supplied  a rest  for 
guests,  and  on  these  they  lay  on 
their  left  arm,  with  their  feet  at 

ease  behind  them.  G. The 

dinner-bed  (of  three  couches, 
there  fore)  called  a triclinium , 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  a space  beween  it  and  the 
walls,  by  which  the  guests  passed 
to  their  places.  The  side  of  the  square  nearest  the 
door  was  open,  so  that  the  servants  could  have  ao- 
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cess  to  the  dinner-table,  which  was  inclosed  within 
the  area  formed  by  the  triclinium.  The  guests, 
when  placed,  had  their  faces  turned  toward  the  ta- 
ble, with  their  feet  outward  or  behind,  toward  the 
wall.  It  will  thus  be  seeu  how  the  woman,  “ stand* 
ing  at  his  feet  behind,”  could  readily  do  all  that  she 
is  described  as  doing.  K. 

Coming,  as  it  does  in  the  narrative,  immediately 
after  the  invitation,  “ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  la- 
bor and  are  heavy  laden,”  how  natural  the  thought 
that  here  we  have  one  instance — perhaps  the  first 
that  followed  its  delivery— of  that  invitation  being 
accepted — of  one  wearied  and  heavy  laden  coming 
to  Jesus,  and  entering  into  the  promised  rest ! Mul- 
titudes had  already  come  to  him  to  get  their  bodily 
ailifients  cured : she  came  under  the  pressure  of  a 
purely  spiritual  impulse — grieving,  desiring,  hoping, 
loving,  to  get  all  and  more  than  all  she  sought.  All 
the  penitence  she  experienced,  all  the  new  desires 
that  were  filling  her  breast,  she  owed  to  him.  She 
had  looked  at  him,  listened  to  him,  followed  him  as 
he  invited  all  to  come  to  him.  And  what  lie  so  fully 
offered — the  peace  of  forgiveness,  the  blessedness 
of  meekness,  of  lowliness  of  spirit,  purity  of  heart 
— these  are  what  she  now,  above  all  things,  de- 
sired to  have. 

38.  The  faith  and  hope  to  which  she  has  been 
begotten  intensify  her  penitence,  and  that  penitence 
intensifies  her  love ; so  that  as  we  !ook  upon  her — 
first  standing  silently  weeping,  then  bending  down 
and  bathing  those  feet  with  her  tears,  then  clasping 
and  kissing  them,  and  pouring  the  rich  ointment 
over  them — she  presents  herself  to  our  eye  as  the 
most  striking  picture  of  a loving,  humble  penitent 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  which  the  gospels  present.  H. 

It  was  not  possible  she  could  bring  to  Christ  a 

better  present  than  her  own  penitent  soul ; yet,  to 
testify  that,  she  brings  another,  delicate  both  for 
the  vessel  and  the  contents.  The  soul  that  is  truly 
touched  with  the  sense  of  its  own  sin  can  think 

nothing  too  good,  too  dear,  for  Christ.  Bp . H. 

The  shame  of  deepest  unworthiness,  and  the  unut- 
terable gratitude  of  a saved  soul,  were  struggling 
within.  Words  arc  poor  at  such  a moment.  A 
divinely-taught  instinct  gave  her  the  expression,  and 
the  world  has  been  filled  with  fragrance. 

39.  Penitence  was  there  too  deep  for  words,  the 
broken  and  contrite  heart  which  God  will  not  de- 
spise, a loathing  of  sin  which  this  Pharisee  cannot 
understand,  and  a glowing  love  that  made  his  frown 
forgotten  in  the  irresistible  attraction  to  a Saviour’s 

feet.  Ker. The  host  and  his  friends  regarded  it 

as  the  unwarranted  intrusion  of  a disreputable  stran- 
ger, giving  very  questionable  honors  that  compro- 
mised and  tarnished  the  receiver.  As  the  angels  of 
God  beheld  it,  there  was  a penitent  renouncing  sin, 
and  absolved  of  the  God  whose  pardon  can  remit 


the  offence  os  his  grace  can  renew  the  offender. 
W.  R.  W. But  all  this  the  poor  Pharisee  can  un- 

derstand no  more  than  he  can  hear  the  angels  who 
rejoice  over  it,  and  he  complacently  charges  with 
ignorance  him  who  searches  the  heart,  and  proudly 
condemns  her  who  is  being  acquitted  by  the  judge 
of  all!  Ker. 

40.  The  Lord  showed  him  that  he  was  indeed 
a discerner  of  the  thoughts  of  hearts,  by  reading  at 
once  what  was  passing  in  his  heart,  and  laying  his 
finger  without  more  ado  on  the  tainted  spot  whicli 

was  there.  T. And  Jesus  answering  said. 

The  Pharisee  had  only  spoken  within  himself ; but 
Jesus  answers  him.  Thus  it  is  that,  when  we  speak 
to  our  hearts,  we  speak  to  God  who  knoweth  our 
hearts.  He,  who  hears  our  thoughts,  judges  of  them 

as  if  they  were  clothed  with  words.  Bp.  H. If 

he  could  have  established  his  point  that  it  was  un- 
worthy of  the  Saviour  to  hold  intercourse  with  sin- 
ners, what  hope  would  there  have  been  for  him  t 
Nay,  had  the  Pharisee  seen  it,  he  was  farther  from 
the  kingdom  of  God  than  she  with  all  her  sins  about 
her ; and  it  was  not  so  wonderful  that  Christ  should 
permit  this  woman  to  touch  his  feet,  as  that  he 
should  sit  down  as  a guest  at  the  Pharisee’s  table. 
This,  too,  was  in  the  way  of  his  work,  to  bring  in  a 
contrite  sinner  with  him,  and  touch,  if  it  might  be, 
the  hard,  self-righteous  heart.  Ker. 

40  43.  Like  Nathan  with  David,  our  Lord  con- 
ceals bis  home-thrust  under  the  veil  of  a parable, 
and  makes  his  host  himself  pronounce  upon  the 
case.  The  two  debtors  arc  the  woman  and  Simon ; 
the  criminality  of  the  one  was  ten  times  that  of  the 
other  (in  the  proportion  of  M 500  ” to  “ 50  ”) ; but  both 
being  equally  insolvent,  both  are  with  equal  frank- 
ness forgiven ; and  Simon  is  made  to  own  that  the 
greatest  debtor  to  forgiving  mercy  will  cling  to  her 
divine  benefactor  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  B. 

42.  Frankly  forgave.  What  depth  of  mean- 
ing is  in  these  words,  if  we  reflect  who  said  them, 
and  by  what  means  this  forgiveness  was  to  be 

wrought ! A. 43.  He  to  whom  he  forgave 

most.  God  is  our  creditor,  our  sins  are  debts ; v o 
are  aU  debtors,  but  some  more  deeply  than  others. 
No  man  can  pay  his  debt ; remission  alone  can  dis- 
charge it.  God  in  mercy  forgives  as  well  the  great- 
est as  the  least  sins ; our  love  to  God  is  proportional 
to  our  sense  of  his  forgiveness.  Thus  the  Pharisee 
cannot  but  confess  that,  the  more  and  greater  the 
sin  is,  the  greater  mercy  in  the  forgiveness ; and  the 
greater  mercy  in  the  forgiver,  the  greater  sense  of 

obligation  in  him  who  is  forgiven.  Bp.  H. 

The  love  borne  to  hie  person  is  in  proportion  to  the 
sense  of  forgiveness.  Little  love  where  there  is 
little  sense  of  sin  and  pardon ; abounding  love  where 
this  has  taken  possession  of  the  soul.  Ker. 

44-46.  Host  and  Saviour  appear,  each  in  his 
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true  character ; the  Pharisee  murmurs,  while  Jesus 
welcomes  this  blighted  but  contrite  heart;  he  re- 
serves his  severity  for  the  man  of  credit  and  dis- 
tinction, well  knowing  the  dead  heart  within  him. 
The  man  to  whom  little  has  been  forgiven  loves  lit- 
tle ; he  repels  pardon  as  an  insult,  and  abides  in  his 
impotent  pride.  Penitent  hearts,  on  the  contrary, 
break  and  flow  forth  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  like  the  box 
of  ointment  which  has  just  been  poured  over  them. 

D c P. The  law  was  to  Simon  very  like  a human 

statute-book  that  takes  note  of  the  external  con- 
duct, and  its  transgressors  were  to  be  treated  like 
outlaws  and  criminals.  The  view  of  the  law  as  a 
deep,  spiritual,  all-embracing  element  had  scarcely 
dawned  upon  him — a view  which  gives  an  unspeak- 
ably more  profound  idea  of  the  evil  of  sin,  but  at 
the  same  time  a more  tender  sympathy  with  those 
who  are  infected  with  it.  It  is  the  highest  purity 
which  is  capable  of  the  tenderest  sympathy,  and 
they  are  both  in  Christ  He  will  not  despise  the 
sin  and  misery  of  those  who  appeal  to  him,  and  he 
his  the  power  to  help  them  in  the  conflict.  Their 
course  »s  now  to  submit  the  whole,  with  the  unre- 
served transparency  of  a contrite  heart,  and  with 
simple  faith,  to  his  eye  who  sees  all  to  pardon  it,  and 
to  lead  from  pardon  on  to  purity  and  perfect  peace. 

4T.  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  for- 
given. Christ  Baw  into  the  woman’s  heart  and  life 
dcoper  than  the  Pharisee  did.  He  judged  them  by 
a law  far  higher,  and  loathed  sin  as  no  man  ever 
will  do  while  he  dwells  in  the  clay.  But  he  did  not 
githcr  up  his  garments  from  the  touch  of  the  sin- 
ner, because  in  his  heart  there  was  an  infinite  foun- 
tain of  mercy,  which  made  him  ready  not  only  to 
receive  the  lost,  but  to  pour  out  his  soul  unto  the 
death  to  save  them.  And  now  he  is  only  carrying 
out  his  own  grand  plan  when  he  draws  this  sinner 
near  him,  and  suffers  her  to  clasp  his  feet  that  she 
may  feel  she  is  in  contact  with  God’s  infinite  and 

saving  mercy.  Kcr. For  she  loved  much. 

Are  wc  to  conclude  from  hence  that  there  is  any 
advantage  in  having  multiplied  transgressions  ? the 
more  sin,  the  more  love?  The  whole  matter  is 
clear,  if  we  consider  the  debt,  not  as  so  many  out- 
ward transgressions,  but  as  so  much  conscience  of 
sin : and  this  we  know  is  in  no  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  evil  actually  committed.  Often  they  who 
have  least  of  what  the  world  can  call  sin,  have  yet 
the  deepest  sense  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
sin.  He  who  has  little  forgiven  is  not  necessarily 
he  who  has  sinned  little,  but  he  who  is  lacking  in 
any  strong  conviction  of  the  exceeding  evil  of  sin. 
He  loves  little,  or  scarcely  at  all,  because  he  has  lit- 
tle sense  of  a deliverance  wrought  for  him.  T. 

It  is  love,  according  to  Jesus,  which  gives  to  re- 
ligion its  true  import.  The  faith  of  the  woman 
• proved  itself  genuine,  because  it  sprang  from  and 


begat  love ; the  love  from  the  faith,  the  faith  from 
the  love.  Her  desire  for  salvation  led  her  to  Jesus ; 
her  love  aided  her  in  finding  a Saviour  in  him ; with 
warm  love  she  embraced  him  as  such,  even  before 
he  pronounced  the  pardon  of  her  sins.  Therefore 
Christ  said  of  her,  “Her  many  sins  are  forgiven, 
because  she  has  loved  much ; ” and  to  her,  “ Thy 
faith  hath  sewed  thee , go  in  peace  ; ” thus  exhibiting 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  two— the  faith  prov- 
ing itself  true  by  the  love.  The  Pharisee,  whose 
feelings  were  ossified,  bound  up  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  outward  law,  was  especially  lacking  in  the 
love  which  could  lead  to  faith;  and  therefore,  in 
speaking  to  him,  the  woman’s  love,  and  not  her 
faith,  was  made  prominent  by*  Christ.  N. 

37-50#  This  wonderful  scene  teaches  very 
weighty  truths : 1.  Though  there  be  degrees  of  guilt, 
insolvency  or  inability  to  wipe  out  the  dishonor  done 
to  Ood  is  common  to  all  sinners.  2.  As  Christ  is 
the  great  creditor  to  whom  all  debt , whether  great  or 
small , contracted  by  sinners  is  owing , so  to  him  be- 
longs the  prerogative  of  forgiving  it.  B.  8.  The 
man  who  is  saved  from  sin  by  love  is  softened  by 
the  love  which  saves  him ; but  the  man  who  is  kept 
from  sin  only  by  pride  is  made  more  hard.  As 
near  the  sin  in  his  real  heart  as  ever,  he  maintains 
a false  outward  character  by  being  very  severe  upon 
sinners.  So  a mere  external  reformation  brings  in 
vanity,  pride,  and  all  uncharitablcness.  4.  Those 
who  profess  religion  should  be  careful  how  they 
give  a false  view  of  it  by  uncharitable  judgments 
and  by  assumptions  of  superiority.  It  matters  little 
whether  this  is  done  Under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  or- 
thodoxy of  doctrine  or  morality  of  life.  If  it  want 
the  spirit  of  meekness  and  sympathy,  it  has  not  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  greatest  proof  of  the 
divine  is  that  it  is  deeply  and  tenderly  human.  God 
became  man  to  show  this.  Those  who  have  struggled 
nearest  to  the  centre  of  truth  and  life  in  Christ  are 
those  who  will  have  most  sympathy  with  men  striv- 
ing amid  waves  of  doubt  to  plant  their  feet  on  some 
spiritual  certainty ; and  they  who  have  risen  highest 
in  purity  of  heart  will  be  most  ready  to  stretch  out 
their  hand  to  help  a sinner  to  retrieval.  The  reason 
is  plain.  It  is  these  men  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  misery  of  the  conflict  and  the  blessedness  of 
the  calm.  Kcr. 

The  anointing  by  Mary  at  Bethany  had  a pur- 
pose and  spirit  altogether  different  from  that  of 
this  woman.  Each  showed  sacrifice  in  the  precious 
gift  she  brought ; but  with  the  one  it  was  an  offer- 
ing of  penitence,  with  the  other  of  pure  devotion. 
The  “ sinner  ” anointed  Christ  as  the  “ Prince  and 
Saviour,  who  gave  repentance  to  Israel  and  remis- 
sion of  sin : ” Mary,  whom  Jesus  had  long  loved, 
gave  the  funeral  unction  to  the  body  of  her  dear 
friend,  in  prospect  of  his  death.  S. 3#  There 
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is  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  the  woman 
in  the  above  incident  to  have  been  Mary  Magda- 
lene. The  introduction  of  her  as  a new  person  so 
soon  after,  and  what  is  here  stated  of  her,  make 

the  notion  exceedingly  improbable.  A. It  is 

by  a singular  fate  that  of  the  few  women  mentioned 
in  the  gospels,  two  of  the  most  famous  should 
have  become  blended  into  one.  The  sinner  at  a 
passing  feast  has  borrowed  a history  from  the  tried 
disciple  of  Jesus.  And  yet  nothing  would  seem 
easier  than  to  separate  them.  The  one  is  of  no  cer- 
tain city,  the  other  of  Magdala : the  one  is  a name- 
less and  sudden  apparition,  the  other  is  always 
mentioned  by  name,  and  becomes  a constant  fol- 
lower of  the  Lord : the  one  is  healed  of  a mental 
disease,  the  other  is  cleansed  from  moral  taint : the 
one  is  the  companion  of  honorable  and  pious  wom- 
en, and  assumes  a public  place  beside  the  Saviour, 
the  other  shrinks  into  a privacy  that  shuns  the 
public  gaze.  Not  only  are  there  these  well-marked 
distinctions,  but  each  has  a sufficient  history  of  her 
own.  There  was  no  need  to  find  a preface  for  the 
Magdalene’s,  nor  a close  for  the  sinner’s:  each  is 
rounded  off  and  complete.  For  the  poor  woman 
that  wept  at  Simon’s,  that  story  is  all  we  care  to 
know.  She  had  sinned,  and  was  forgiven.  Let  the 
happy  life  pass  into  friendly  obscurity,  let  her  go  in 


peace.  W.  F.  S. Mary  Magdalene  seems  to  have 

been  a woman  of  high  station  and  opulent  fortune, 
being  mentioned  here  even  before  Joanna,  the  wife  of 
so  great  a man  as  Herod’s  steward.  And  the  other 
Evangelists,  when  they  speak  of  our  Lord’s  female 
friends,  commonly  assign  the  first  place  to  Mary 
Magdalene.  She  was  called  the  Magdalene , from 
Magdala,  the  place  of  her  nativity,  a town  situated 
beside  the  lake,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  plain 
of  Gennesaret.  M. 

3*  He  who  was  the  support  of  the  spiritual  life 
of  his  people  disdained  not  to  be  supported  by  them 
in  the  body.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  penetrate  so 
I far  into  the  depths  of  poverty  as  to  live  upon  the 
| alms  of  love.  He  only  fed  olhers  miraculously: 

for  himself,  he  lived  upon  the  love  of  his  people. 
I He  gave  all  things  to  men  his  brethren,  and  re- 
| ceived  all  things  from  them,  enjoying  thereby  the 
| pure  blessing  of  love ; which  is  then  only  perfect 
I when  it  is  at  the  same  time  both  giving  and  receiv- 
ing. 0. Jesus  lived  chiefly  with  his  spiritual 

I family,  freely  using  their  hospitality,  as  did  the 
I rabbis  of  the  time.  His  ministrations  were  divided 
between  the  multitudes  to  whom  he  preached  the 
gospel,  and  the  familiar  circle  of  his  disciples, 
whom  he  taught  with  a solicitude  only  equalled  by 
his  patience.  De  P. 


Section  47.— Heals  a Blind  and  Dumb  Demoniac.  Blasphemy  against 

the  Holy  Ghost. 

Oalilet. 

Matthew  xii.  22-87.  Make  ill.  19-80.  Luke  xi.  14, 15,  17-28. 

Mk.19  And  they  went  into  an  house.  And  the  multitude  cometh  together  again,  so  that 

20, 21  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread.  And  when  his  friends  heard  of  it , they  went  out 
to  lay  hold  on  him  : for  they  said,  He  is  beside  himself. 

M.  22  Then  was  brought  unto  him  one  possessed  of  a devil,  blind  and  dumb : and  he  healed 
him,  insomuch  that  it  came  to  pass  when  the  devil  was  gone  out  the  blind  and  dumb 

23  both  spake  and  saw.  And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this  the  son  of 
David  ? 

24  But  the  Pharisees,  when  they  heard  and  the  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jeru- 
salem, said,  This  fellow  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prinoe  of  the  devils  casteth  he  out 

25  devils.  But  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and  called  them  unto  him,  and  said  unto  them 
in  parables,  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ? Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is 
brought  to  desolation ; and  every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand. 

26  And  if  Satan  rise  up  against  and  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself : how 

27  shall  then  his  kingdom  stand  ? He  cannot  stand,  but  hath  an  end.  And  if  I by  Beelze- 
bub cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  cast  them  out  ? therefore  they  shall  be 

28  your  judges.  But  if  I cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God 

29  is  come  unto  you.  No  man  can  enter  into  a strong  man’s  house,  and  spoil  his  goods, 
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except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong  man ; and  then  he  will  spoil  his  house.  When  a 
strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace;  but  when  a stronger  than 
he  shall  come  upon  him  and  overcome  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all  his  armour  wherein 

30  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his  spoils.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me ; and  he  that, 
gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad. 

31  Wherefore,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  All  manner  of  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the 
sons  of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall  blaspheme ; but  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men. 

32  And  whosoever  speaketh  a word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him : 
but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither 
in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come : he  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  dan- 
ger of  eternal  damnation.  Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit. 

83  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his  fruit  good : or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his 

84  fruit  corrupt : for  the  tree  is  known  by  his  fruit.  O generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye, 
being  evil,  speak  good  things  ? for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 

85  eth.  A good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things : 

86  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things.  But  I say  unto 
you,  That  every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the 

87  day  of  judgment.  For  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  condemned. 


Goodness,  in  the  spiritual  representation  of  Christ,  is  a certain  interior  disposition,  a frame  of  the 
soul,  where  the  first  fixed  choice  is  for  righteousness,  and  the  first  fixed  love  is  for  God.  Goodness,  then, 
lies  not  so  much  in  specific  deeds  as  in  the  faithful  heart ; not  so  much  even  in  special  attainments  as  in 
that  principle  of  a consecrated  will  which  presides  over  all  our  doings  and  gettings ; not  so  much  in  this 
or  that  act,  or  even  series  of  acts,  as  in  that  pervading  and  supreme  purpose  or  motive  which,  having  been 
appropriated  from  Christ  himself,  rules  the  general  tenor  and  course  of  life  into  harmony  with  his  spirit ; 
not  so  much  in  outward  manifestations  as  in  an  internal  aspiration,  strong  and  constant,  for  newness  of 
life,  and  fellowship  with  God  by  his  Son.  In  other  words,  a Christian  righteousness  consists  in  being 
first  and  doing  afterward ; in  a right  spirit  before  there  can  be  a right  life ; in  a changed  and  reconciled 
heart,  in  order  to  a noble  and  beautiful  conduct.  We  must  do  Christian  works  from  a love  of  them,  or 
else  we  never  do  them — Christian  works — at  all.  Make  -the  tree  a good  tree,  or  the  fruit  will  not  be 
good  fruit.  F.  D.  H. 


21  • A mode  of  life  like  this— out  all  night  upon 
the  mountain-top,  teaching,  walking  all  day  long 
without  food  or  rest — so  affected  the  minds  of  his 
immediate  relatives  when  they  heard  of  it,  that  they 
went  out  to  lay  hold  of  him,  for  they  said,  He  is 
beside  himself.  . 

22'.  Blindness  and  dumbness,  whether  spring- 
ing from  original  defect  or  induced  by  disease,  he 
had  often  before  cured.  But  here,  underlying  both, 
was  the  deeper  spiritual  malady  of  possession.  Je- 
sus cast  the  devil  out,  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  dispossession  was  the  recovery  of  speech  and 

vision.  H. 23.  The  dissolution  of  so  hideous  a 

spell  as  that  which  had  bound  this  man — the  power 
to  pour  light  on  the  filmed  eyeball,  and  to  restore 
speech  to  the  cramped  tongue,  and  intelligence  to 
the  bewildered  soul — was  something  that  the  people 
had  never  witnessed.  The  miracle  produced  a thrill 
of  astonishment,  a burst  of  unconcealed  admiration. 


For  the  first  time  they  openly  debated  whether  He 
who  had  such  power  could  be  any  other  than  their 
expected  Deliverer.  44  Can  this  man,”  they  asked, 

u can  be  be  the  Son  of  David  ? ” F. Here  were 

three  cures  simultaneously  effected;  and  when  the 
people  beheld  the  lunatic  sensible  and  collected, 
when  they  heard  the  dumb  speak,  and  perceived 
that  the  blind  saw,  they  exclaimed  in  amazed  rever- 
ence, 44  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David  ? ” — that  is,  the 

Messiah  ? K. The  descent  of  the  Messiah  from 

David  was  universally  acknowledged.  44  The  Son  of 
David  ” was,  therefore,  a very  common  title  for  the 
Messiah.  To  this  day,  all  Jews  speak  of  the  Mes- 
siah they  expect  as  44  The  Son  ” or  44  The  Branch  w 

of  David.  G. It  was  in  connection  with  this 

class  of  cases  only  that  the  double  result  appeared, 
of  an  extraordinary  commotion  among  the  people 
and  an  extraordinary  allegation  put  forward  by  the 
Pharisees. 
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24.  Christ  had  not  yet  broken  with  the  Phari-  I 
sees  as  a party,  nor  denounced  them  either  pri- 
vately to  his  disciples  or  publicly  to  the  multitude. 
But  now,  at  the  close  of  his  second  circuit  through 
Galilee,  the  collision  came,  and  the  whole  manner 
of  his  speech  and  action  toward  them  was  changed. 
A winebibber,  a gluttonous  man,  a friend  of  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  a Sabbath-breaker,  a blasphemer, 
they  had  called  him,  but  here  is  the  vilest  thing 
that  calumny  can  say  of  him — that  he  is  in  league 
with  Satan,  and  that  it  is  to  his  connection  with 
the  devil  that  he  owes  all  his  wisdom  and  power. 
II. Beelzebub*  How  the  name  of  this  Phi- 

listine idol  came  to  be  given  to  Satan,  is  not  known ; 
but  as  idolatry  is  in  reality  devil-worship,  it  was 
not  unnatural.  Christ's  bitterest  enemies  did  not 
deny  the  reality  of  his  miracles ; and  being  stung 
by  the  unsophisticated  testimony  of  44  all  the  peo- 
ple,1’ they  had  no  way  of  holding  out  against  his 
claims  but  by  the  desperate  shift  of  ascribing  his 
miracles  to  Satan.  B. 

25-29.  That  he  spoke  thus  against  them  was 
but  a further  carrying  out  of  his  mission,  a further 
inroad  upon  the  kingdom  of  that  Beelzebub.  And 
yet  they  were  the  accredited  authorities  in  the 
church  of  that  day.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  that  he  called  the  Pharisees  hypocrites , and 
not  for  their  own  sakes,  for  how  should  be  argue 
with  men  who  taught  religion  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement ? They  who  were  cured,  and  they  in  whom 
self-worship  was  not  blinding  the  judgment,  had  no 
doubt  that  he  was  fighting  Satan  on  his  usurped 
ground.  Torture  was  what  might  be  expected  of 
Satan ; healing  what  might  be  expected  of  God. 
The  reality  of  the  healing,  the  loss  of  the  man, 
morally  as  well  as  physically,  to  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  was  witnessed  in  all  the  signs  that  followed. 
Our  Lord  rests  his  argument  on  the  fact  that  Satan 

had  lost  these  men.  McD. Christ  silences  the 

Pharisees  by  referring  to  their  own  practice  and 
belief.  The  Jews  believed  in  exorcisms.  Their 
exorcists,  called  here  the  children  (i.  e.,  disciples) 
of  the  Pharisees,  pretended  to  eject  demons,  and 
persuaded  the  common  people  that  they  really  did 
so.  Our  Saviour  does  not  acknowledge  the  reality 
of  these  exorcisms,  but  shows  that  on  their  own 
principles  they  ought  not  to  charge  him  with  cast- 
i*i^  out  devils  by  Beelzebub.  That  their  cures  were 
pretended  and  incomplete  is  evident  from  Matt.  9 : 
33,  where  in  view  of  the  perfect  cure  of  one  pos- 
sessed with  a devil,  the  people  said,  44  It  was  never 

so  seen  in  Israel.”  J.  J.  0. Christ  points  out 

the  contradiction  involved  in  their  assertion,  and 
showed  that  such  works  could  be  wrought  only  by 
the  power  of  God,  which  alone  could  free  the  hu- 
man soul  from  the  dominion  of  the  evil  spirit.  He 
designates  this  individual  case  as  a sign  that  the 


I kingdom  of  God,  before  which  the  powers  of  dark- 

ness  must  flee  away,  had  manifested  itself.  N. 

A rigid  monotheistic  religion  like  the  Jewish  left 
but  one  way  of  escape  from  the  authority  of  mira- 
cles, which  were  acknowledged  to  be  indeed  such, 
and  not  mere  collusions  and  sleights  of  hand. 
There  remained  nothing  to  say  but  that  these  were 
works  of  hell.  W e have  our  Lord’s  answer  to  the 
deep  malignity  of  this  assertion ; his  appeal,  name- 
ly, to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  doctrine  and  his  mira- 
cles— whether  they  were  not  altogether  for  the 
overturning  of  the  kingdom  of  evil — whether  such 
a lending  of  power  to  him  on  the  part  of  Satan 
would  not  be  wholly  inconceivable,  since  it  were 
altogether  suicidal.  T. 

29.  The  soul  is  here  represented  as  the  usurped 
possession  and  dwelling-place  of  Satan, 44  a strong 
man.”  The  only  44  stronger  than  he  ” is  Christ,  who 
comes  upon  and  overcomes  him  in  the  soul  by  using 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  even  the  word  of  God — the 
same  weapon  which  won  him  the  personal  victory  in 
the  wilderness.  Falsehood  is  the  weapon  by  which 
Satan  takes  and  bolds  the  soul  captive.  By  its  re- 
ception of  the  pure  truth  as  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Satan’s  power  is  broken.  The  palace,  or  the 

soul,  passes  into  possession  of  Christ  J.  G.  B. 

30.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me. 
Not  with  me  (works  not  with  me  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost)  is  against  me  (opposes  in  his  works  the 
kingdom  of  God) ; and  he  that  g other eth  not  with 
me  (docs  not,  in  communion  with  me,  gather  souls 
for  the  kingdom)  scattcreth  abroad  (leads  them 
astray,  and  thus  really  works  for  the  kingdom  of 
Satan,  against  which  he  apparently  contends).  N. 

The  first  clause  of  the  verse  asserts  that  he 

who  is  not  Christ’s  follower  is  his  foe,  and  it  classes 
the  multitude,  who  were  listening  but  not  obeying, 
with  the  Pharisees,  and  both  with  Satan  and  the 
devils ; the  second  asserts  that  every  act  and  influ- 
ence in  li/Cy  of  the  disciple  as  well  as  of  him  who  is 
not , if  it  gather  nothing  for  Christ  and  teiih  him, 
scatters  and  wastes  that  which  has  been  or  is  being 
gathered.  Every  act  as  well  as  every  individual  is 

with  and  for  Christ  -or  against  him.  L.  A. The 

mightiest  spiritual  forces  are  straggling  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  soul  of  man;  on  the  one  hand,  £alnn, 
the  tempter  of  our  first  parents,  the  “father  of 
lies,”  with  his  subtle  devices  of  temptation ; and, 
on  the  other,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  light  and  truth  and 
love,  with  his  influences  of  grace.  No  one  can  be 
passive  in  this  conflict  of  spiritual  powers ; and  as 
one  chooses  his  alliance  here  will  be  his  state  and 
portion  in  the  hereafter.  J.  P.  T. 

31,  32.  The  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Iloly 
Ghost  consists  evidently  in  words  malignantly  spoken 
against  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  working  in 
Jesus  Christ  The  Pharisees  are  virtually  charged 
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with  having  committed  this  crime.  They  had  de- 
liberately attributed  to  the  devil  one  of  the  highest 
acts  of  omnipotence.  No  conceivable  sin  could  be 

greater  than  this.  J.  J.  0. Nothing  could  be 

here  intended,  short  of  the  entire  and  final  aliena- 
tion of  the  heart  and  will  and  life  from  everything 
divine,  the  contradiction  of  the  whole  man  to  all  of 
God’s  which  testifies  of  grace  and  mercy  and  truth 
and  holiness ; a sin  which  therefore,  in  its  very  na- 
ture, excludes  its  own  forgiveness,  inasmuch  as  it 
excludes  the  conditions  under  wliich  alone  forgive- 
ness could  be  obtained.  T. He  speaks  of  a 

certain  malicious  disposition  of  mind,  which  by 
venting  itself  under  such  circumstances  in  blas- 
phemy against  the  greatest  of  our  Lord’s  miracles, 
plainly  discovered  itself  to  be  incapable  of  amend- 
ment by  any  means  which  God  would  vouchsafe  to 
make  use  of.  That  particular  blasphemy,  in  those 
particular  circumstances,  was  a sign  only  or  an  evi- 
dence, which  our  Saviour  knew  and  declared  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  incurable  and  therefore  unpardonable 
malicious  disposition  of  mind.  Nothing  therefore 
can  be  gathered  from  this  passage,  concerning  any 
particular  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (as  many  have 
without  reason  imagined),  in  its  own  nature  unpar- 
donable. The  blasphemy  our  Saviour  here  speaks  of 
Is  not  singly  sinning  against  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  against  his  good  motions,  but  presumptu- 
ously reviling  the  greatest  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  so  obstinately  rejecting  the  last  call  to  repent- 
ance. He  that  blasphemed  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
against  the  highest  evidence  of  our  Lord’s  greatest 
miracles,  was  never  to  be  forgiven;  not  because 
even  this  was  in  itself  and  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
absolutely  unpardonable  (for  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  speaking  against  the  person  of  the  noly  Ghost 
should  be  in  itself  of  greater  malignity  than  speak- 
ing against  Christ,  or  against  God  the  Father  him- 
self), but  because  it  was  an  obstinate  rejecting  the 
last  means  of  conviction,  and  an  evident  token  of 
incorrigible  malice.  S.  C. 

Hath  never  forgiveness,  bat,  etc.  Hath 
not  remission  (or  forgiveness)  to  eternity,  but  is  sub- 
ject (or  obnoxious)  to  eternal  judgment.  The  com- 
mon version  of  the  second  clause  (hath  never  fov- 


noun  and  adjective,  aiona  and  aioniou.  The  former  j 
properly  denotes  duration — sometimes  definite,  os  | 


' an  age,  a lifetime,  or  a dispensation;  but,  when 
limited  by  nothing  in  the  context,  indefinite  and 
; even  infinite  duration.  This  strongest  sense  would 
1 be  implied  here,  even  if  these  words  were  not  ex- 
pressed, by  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  If  6omc 
sins  will  be  forgiven,  and  some  not,  the  latter  must 
be  coextensive  with  the  former ; and  as  those  for- 
given are  forgiven  to  eternity,  those  un forgiven 
must  eternally  remain  so.  The  same  thing  is  more 
positively  stated  in  the  lost  clause.  As  his  sin  is 
not  to  be  remitted,  he  is  of  course  subject  to  eter- 
nal condemnation,  i.  c.,  actually  subject,  or  judicially 
subjected  to  it,  and  not  merely  in  danger  of  it,  as 
the  word  is  inexactly  rendered.  J.  A.  A. 

33.  The  greatest  of  God’s  inward  works  is  the 
work  of  regeneration.  It  is  tills  which  is  the  root 
of  all  subsequent  growth.  To  this  our  Lord  re- 
mands the  Pharisees  instead  of  all  cleansing  of  the 
“ outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,”  saying, 44  Make 
the  tree  good.”  No  change  from  better  to  better 
can  be  compared  with  the  change  from  darkness  to 

light.  J.  W.  A. The  tree  is  known  by  its 

frnit.  Ye  accuse  me  of  working  by  Beelzebub. 
But  if  the  devil  be  evil,  he  cannot  do  good  works ; 
so  that  if  my  works  are  good,  the  devil  is  not  the 

doer  of  them.  Jerome. A tree  is  known  by  its 

fruits,  not  the  fruits  by  the  tree.  Having  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  fruit,  ye  pass  sentence  against  the 
tree,  saying  that  I have  a devil.  Chrys. 

34-37.  And  then,  speaking  to  them  in  language 
of  yet  plainer  significance,  he  turned  the  light  of 
truth  into  their  hypocritical  hearts,  and  showed  them 
how  this  fruit  of  falsehood  and  calumny  could  only 
spring  from  roots  of  hiddeu  bitterness ; how  only 
from  evil  treasures  hid  deep  in  darkness,  where  the 
very  source  of  light  was  quenched,  could  be  pro- 
duced these  dark  imaginings  of  their  malignity. 
Lastly,  and  with  a note  of  warning  which  has  never 
since  ceased  to  vibrate,  he  warned  them  that  the 
toords  of  man  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  heart 
within,  and  that  for  those,  as  for  all  other  false  and 
lightly  uttered  words  of  idle  wickedn^s,  they  should 

give  account  at  the  last  day.  F. Because  words, 

so  lightly  thought  of  by  the  careless,  spring  from 
the  inner  fountains  of  good  and  ill,  therefore  they 
will  form  subjects  of  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,  when  the  whole  life  shall  be  unfolded  and  pro- 
nounced upon.  Words  are  the  outward  utterance  of 
the  man — a specimen  of  what  ib  witbu..  A. 
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Section  48.— Rebukes  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  Disciples  his  Kindred. 

Galilee. 

Matthew  xii.  88-50.  Luke  xi.  16,  24-86;  viii.  19-21.  Mark  iii.  81-85. 

M.  88  Then  certain  of  the  scribes  and  of  the  Pharisees  tempting  him  answered,  saying, 

39  Master,  we  would  see  a sign  from  heaven,  from  thee.  But  when  the  people  were  gath- 
ered  thick  together,  he  answered  and  said  to  them,  This  is  an  evil  and  adulterous  gen- 
eration ; they  seek  after  a sign,  and  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  it  but  the  sign  of 
the  prophet  Jonas.  As  Jonas  was  a sign  unto  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of 

40  man  be  to  this  generation.  For  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale’s 
belly,  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 

41  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it  : 
because  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas ; and,  behold,  a greater  than  Jonas  u 

42  here.  The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  the  men  of  this  gen- 
eration, and  shall  condemn  them  : for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon ; and,  behold,  a greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 

L.  88  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a candle,  putteth  it  in  a secret  place,  neither  under  a 

84  bushel,  but  on  a candlestick,  that  they  which  come  in  may  see  the  light.  The  light  of 
the  body  is  the  eye : therefore  when  thine  eye  is  single,  thy  whole  body  also  is  full  of 

85  light ; but  when  thine  eye  is  evil,  thy  body  also  is  full  of  darkness.  Take  heed  therefore 

86  that  the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness.  If  thy  whole  body  therefore  he  full  of 
light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the  bright  shining 
of  a candle  doth  give  thee  light. 

M.  48  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places,  seek- 

44  ing  rest,  and  findeth  none.  Then  he  saith,  I will  return  into  my  house  from  whence  1 

45  came  out ; and  when  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished.  Then 
goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and 
they  enter  in  and  dwell  there : and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 
Even  so  shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked  generation. 

L.  27  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  spake  these  things,  a certain  woman  of  the  company  lifted 

np  her  voice,  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps 

28  which  thou  hast  sucked.  But  he  said,  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word 
of  God,  and  keep  it. 

M.  46  While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  behold,  there  came  then  his  mother  and  his  breth- 

ren, and  standing  without,  sent  unto  him,  calling  him,  desiring  to  speak  with  him.  And 

47  the  multitude  sat  about  him.  Then  one  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy 

48  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  see  thee,  to  speak  with  thee.  But  he  answered  and 
said  unto  him  that  told  him,  Who  i9  my  mother  ? and  who  are  my  brethren  f And  he 

49  looked  round  about  on  them  which  sat  about  him,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward 
his  disciples,  and  said,  Behold  ray  mother  and  my  brethren ! my  mother  and  my  breth- 

60  ren  are  these  which  hear  the  word  of  God  and  do  it.  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will 
of  my  Father  which  is  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and  mother. 


Christ  and  his  gospel  stand  out  totally  distinct  from  the  times  and  the  life  when  they  appeared.  That 
gospel  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  age,  for  it  was  an  antagonism  to  it ; the  age  was  a degener- 
ate one,  a mixture  of  formal  ceremony  and  licentious  unbelief.  Paganism  was  waning ; Rome  becoming 
debased ; the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Jews  were  lost  in  human  inventions  and  rabbinical  fantasies — 
when  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  all  this  debasement,  this  corruption,  these  anomalies,  came  Christ  and  his 
gospel,  gentle  in  the  midst  of  violence,  holy  amongst  flagrant  infidelity  and  wanton  vice,  the  Preacher  and 
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the  preaching  both  sent  from  somewhere,  but  manifestly  not  from  the  world,  not  from  Oriental  barbarism, 
not  from  Western  paganism,  not  from  Jewish  corruption.  It  could  then  have  come  from  no  other  place 
than  heaven,  and  had  no  other  author  than  God.  And  when  we  reflect  upon  what  was  compressed  in 
that  three  years’  labor,  and  compare  it  with  systems  which  have  occupied  men’s  lives  to  sketch  out  mere- 
ly, and  taken  ages  to  perfect ; when  wo  see  that  this  greatest  system,  which  has  spread  over  the  whole 
civilized  world  by  the  force  of  its  own  truth,  was  in  three  short  years  laid  down  and  consolidated,  every 
principle  defined,  every  rule  established,  every  law  delineated,  and  an  impetus  given  to  it  by  its  great 
Master,  which  has  always  kept  it  advancing  in  the  world  against  every  opposing  force,  and  in  spite  of 
every  disadvantageous  circumstance,  all  doubt  about  its  individuality,  its  superhuman  character,  and  its 
divine  origin,  must  vanish  from  the  mind.  Therefore  the  best  thing  for  Christians  still  to  do  is  to  lift  up 
Christ  before  the  eyes  of  men,  no  matter  how,  so  that  he  be  lifted  up  boldly  and  faithfully,  be  it  by  the 
voice,  or  the  pen,  or  better  still,  by  the  more  impressive  exhibition  of  Christ  in  a Christian  life.  An. 


M.  38*  The  crowds  that  gathered  round  him 
wherever  he  went ; the  wonder  and  gratitude  with 
which  his  miracles  were  hailed ; the  impression  his 
discourses  had  created,  and  the  steps  that  he  had 
now  obviously  taken  toward  organizing  a distinct 
body  of  disciples,  fanned  into  an  open  flame  the 
lotig-smouldering  fire  of  Pharisaic  opposition.  H. 

Though  baffled,  the  Pharisees  did  not  intend  to 

leave  Jesus  long  in  peace.  He  had  spoken  to  them 
In  language  of  lofty  warning,  nay,  even  of  stem  re- 
buke— to  them , the  leaders  and  religious  teachers 
of  his  time  and  country.  How  did  he  dare  thus  to 
address  them  ? Let  him  at  least  show  them  some 
sign  from  heaven,  no  mere  exoreism  or  act  of  heal- 
ing, but  some  great,  indisputable,  decisive  sign  of 
his  authority.  It  was  the  old  question  which  had 
assailed  him  at  his  very  earliest  ministry,  “ What 
sign  showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest 
these  things  ? ” To  such  appeals,  made  only  to  in- 
sult and  tempt — made  by  men  who,  unconvinced 
and  unsoftened,  had  just  seen  a mighty  sign,  and 
had  attributed  it  at  once  without  a blush  to  de- 
moniac agency — mode,  not  from  hearts  of  faith, 
but  out  of  curiosity,  and  hatred,  and  unbelief — 
Jesus  always  turned  a deaf  ear.  F. 

39.  As  Jonah,  by  his  deliverance,  was  a sign 
unto  the  Ninevites , so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be, 
by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  to  this  generation. 

L.  A. 40.  The  usual  fonnula  which  our  Lord 

employed  in  speaking  of  his  resurrection  was,  that 
“ he  should  rise  on  the  third  day.”  The  expression 
“ three  days  and  three  nights,”  our  Lord  uses  here, 
and  here  alone,  because  he  is  quoting  from  Jonah 
1:17.  The  Hebrew  form  of  expression  for  three 
days  and  three  nights  was  likewise  used  generally 
and  indefinitely  for  three  days  simply.  This  is 

manifestly  the  case  here.  ft. Jesus  was  dead 

part  of  the  first  and  part  of  the  third  day.  The 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  call  parts  of  a day  as  a 
whole  day.  Jesus,  of  course,  speaks  with  a recog- 
nition of  the  custom  of  the  people.  The  phrase 
“the  heart  of  the  earth”  does  not  mean  “ the 


grave,”  but  Hades — the  “death  kingdoms.”  G. 

Our  Lord  treats  the  history  of  Jonah  as  a true 

history,  to  be  understood  in  its  plain  sense;  and 
expounds  the  meaning  of  it,  hitherto  unrevealed, 
viz.,  that  it  was  not  only  a history,  but  also  a proph- 
ecy, a typical  representation  of  himself— of  his  own 
wonderful  death,  burial,  and  resurrection.  W. 

41.  This  generation,  our  Saviour  says,  com- 
pared with  the  people  of  Nineveh,  shall  be  more 
justly  condemned.  For,  when  the  men  of  Nineveh 
were  preached  to  by  Jonah,  a stranger,  who  con- 
tinued among  them  but  three  days,  and  wrought  no 
miracles  to  confirm  his  mission,  they  yet  hearkened 
to  him,  and  repented.  But  this  generation,  though 
they  have  Christ  himself  sent  to  preach  to  them, 
though  they  hear  his  doctrine,  and  see  his  miracles, 
though  they  are  astonished  at  the  authority  with 
which  he  teaches,  and  the  power  by  which  he  acts, 
yet  they  are  not  by  all  these  things  brought  to  re- 
pentance. S.  C. 

L.  34.  Christ  tells  them  that  they  will  not  see 
the  significance  of  his  teaching  and  miracles  because 
they  shut  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  which 
should  be  the  light  of  the  soul ; this  is  set  before 
them  in  a parable  concerning  the  light  of  the  body 

which  is  the  outward  eye.  A. 35.  Take  heed 

that  the  light  which  is  in  thee.  That  is,  Let 
every  man  take  care  that  the  moral  judgment  of  his 
understanding  be  not  corrupted  with  blind  unreason- 
able prejudices,  or  with  vicious  wilfully  indulged 
affections ; for,  in  that  case,  his  very  guide  becomes 

his  seducer,  and  his  light  itself  is  darkness.  S.  C. 

38.  Our  Lord  is  speaking  of  his  teaching  as  appre- 
hended by  the  simple,  single-seeing  soul.  If  the 
soul,  having  no  part  darkened  by  prejudice  or 
selfish  lusts,  approach  thus  to  his  teaching,  it  shall 
be  wholly  illuminated  by  it.  The  second  clause 
expresses  the  waxing  onward  of  the  shining  light, 
arising  from  the  singleness  of  the  eye,  and  be- 
comes, in  its  spiritual  significance,  a weighty  deo^ 
laration  of  truth.  A. 

M.  43  45.  The  direct  application  of  this  pan 
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ble  is  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  parallel  runs 
thus : The  old  demon  of  idolatry  brought  down  on 
the  Jews  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  was  cast  out 
by  it.  They  did  not,  after  their  return,  fall  into  it 
again,  but  rather  endured  persecution,-  as  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  emptying,  sweeping, 
and  garnishing  may  be  traced  in  the  growth  of 
Pharisaic  hypocrisy  and  the  rabbinical  schools  be- 
tween the  return  and  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The 
repossession  by  the  one,  and  accession  of  seven 
other  spirits  more  malicious  than  the  first,  hardly 
needs  explanation.  The  desperate  infatuation  of 
the  Jews  after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  their  bitter 
hostility  to  his  Church,  their  miserable  end,  are 

known  to  all.  A. The  personal  application  of 

the  parable  may  be  thus  stated : A purposed  and 
begun  reformation  makes  the  soul  an  uncongenial 
resting-place  for  the  “ unclean  ” or  evil  spirit,  and 
lie  goes  out  for  a time.  After  a while  he  concludes 
to  return  and  ascertain  how  the  attempt  at  refor- 
mation has  ended.  He  finds  the  soul  empty  / No 
“ stronger  man  than  he,”  no  Christ  in  possession  ; 
none  to  resist  his  renewed  control.  Nay,  the  self- 
refofmer  has  only  prepared  the  way  by  successive 
declensions  for  Satan’s  return;  sweeping  the  soul 
of  all  good  purposes,  and  so  suitably  garnishing  it 
for  his  reentrance  and  permanent  abode.  Now, 
Christ  intimates,  the  State  of  that  soul  is  hopeless  ! 

J.  G.  B. Relapse  into  evil,  when  thoroughly  yielded 

to , makes  the  case  ever  worse  than  before.  The  power 
of  a resisting  will  is  destroyed  ; in  just  judgment  God 
lets  this  awful  law  of  the  human  soul  take  effect; 
and  the  enemy  is  permitted  to  take  his  own  advantage 
of  it.  B. 

L.  28*  lie  does  not  deny  the  honor  pronounced 
upon  his  mother.  “Yes  indeed,  but.”  This  an- 
swer cuts  at  the  root  of  all  Mariolatry,  and  shows 
os  in  what  the  true  honor  of  that  holy  woman  con- 
sisted— in  faith  and  obedience.  A. 

M.  49.  Christ,  surrounded  by  a host  of  anxious 
seekers  for  salvation,  heard  the  announcement  un- 
disturbed. To  show,  by  this  striking  case,  that 
blood  relationship  did  not  imply  affinity  for  his 
spirit,  pointing  to  the  seeking  souls  around  him, 
and  to  his  nearer  spiritual  kindred — the  disciples — 
he  said,  “ Behold  my  mother  and  my  brothers  ! ” N. 
— - - now  great  is  the  honor  of  faith  and  obedience ! 
How  blessed  the  consanguinity ! To  bo  born  of 
God,  and  to  bear  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  our 
hearts ; to  express  his  image  in  every  thought  and 


word  and  action ; and  to  be  ourcclves  confirmed  to 
him,  partakers  of  his  holiness,  and  of  his  crown. 
Thus  to  become  his  brethren,  and  the  children  of 
God,  is  no  empty  honor,  no  sounding  name,  but 
gives  a sure  title  to  a share  in  his  glory.  Stanhope. 

46-50*  Mary  is  included  in  what  is  a virtual 
censure  on  the  part  of  her  Lord.  He  neither  goes 
out  to  meet  her  and  her  companions,  nor  admits 
them  into  his'presence.  lie  exclaims  that  his  near- 
est  of  kin  arc  the  children  of  God.  It  is  thus  re- 
markable that  in  the  only  two  instances;  until  the 
crucifixion,  where  Mary  figures  in  the  gospel,  she 
appears  in  order  to  be  reproved  by  the  Saviour,  and 
to  be  placed,  *s  far  as  the  mere  maternal  relation  is 
concerned,  below  obedient  servants  of  God.  These 
passages  must  be  regarded  as  protests  laid  up  in 
store  against  the  heathenish  eminence  which  the 
Roman  Church  assigns  to  Mary,  and  especially 
against  that  newly-established  dogma,  of  her  being 
without  sin  from  her  birth,  which  they  so  signally 
contradict.  T.  D.  W. 

Christ  came  for  all  men,  the  second  Adam,  tak- 
ing our  entire  humanity  on  him.  Though  he  was 
born  of  a woman,  he  is  not  on  that  account  more 
nearly  united  to  her  than  to  all  those  who  are 
united  to  him  by  the  spirit ; nor  bound  to  regard 
the  call  of  earthly  relations  so  much  as  the  welfare 
of  those  he  came  to  save.  . . . Our  Lord,  though  he 
introduces  the  additional  term  sister  into  his  answer, 
docs  not  introduce  father , inasmuch  as  he  never 

speaks  of  an  earthly  father.  A. His  vocation 

lies  altogether  in  the  reconciliation  of  men  with 
God,  and  thereby  with  each  other.  Not  that  he  felt 
j any  indifference,  much  loss  contempt,  toward  the 
earthly  relations  or  vocations  of  men.  ne  was  a 
loving  son,  a faithful  friend.  But  the  holiest  of 
earth’s  relations,  and  the  purest  of  its  vocations,  arc 
nothing  to  him,  except  in  so  far  as  each  is  not  only 
controlled  but  penetrated  by  a higher  relation  and 
vocation,  nis  true  friends  are  those  who  do  what 
he  commands.  His  true,  his  sole  vocation  is  that 

of  Saviour.  R.  C. The  earthly  and  the  heavenly 

bonds,  the  common  and  the  Christian  ties,  do  not 
always  coincide,  neither  arc  they  always  in  har- 
mony. If  ever  they  interfere — if  mother,  or  broth- 
er, or  sister,  or  dearest  friend,  should  tempt  us 
away  from  him  in  nearness  to  whom  stamMh  our 
eternal  life — then  let  us  remember  this  scene  and 
ask  our  Lord  to  give  us  of  his  own  spirit,  to  fellow 
him.  IL 
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SECTION  49.— DINING  WITH  PHARISEES, 


Section  49.— Dining  with  Pharisees,  denounces  their  Hypocrisy. 

Galilee . 

Luke  xi.  87-54.  ^ 

87  And  as  he  spake,  a certain  Pharisee  besought  him  to  dine  with  him : and  he  went  in, 
and  sat  down  to  meat. 

88  And  when  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not  first  washed  before 

89  dinner.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Now  do  ye  Pharisees  make  clean  the  outside  of 

40  the  cup  and  the  platter ; but  your  inward  part  is  full  of  ravening  and  wickedness.  Ye 

41  fools,  did  not  lie  that  made  that  which  is  without,  make  that  which  is  within  also?  But 
rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have  ; and  behold,  all  things  are  clean  unto  you. 

42  But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees ! for  ye  tithe  mint,  and  rue,  and  all  manner  of  herbsv  and 
pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of  God : theso  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to 

48  leave  the  other  undone.  Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  I for  ye  love  the  uppermost  seats  in 

44  the  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  for  ye  are  as  graves  which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over  them  are 
not  aware  of  them . 

45  Then  answered  one  of  the  lawyers,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  thus  saying,  thou  re- 

46  proachest  us  also.  And  he  said,  Woe  unto  you  also,  ye  lawyers!  for  ye  lade  men  with 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves  touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your 

47  fingers.  Woe  unto  you ! for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers 

48  killed  them.  Truly  ye  bear  witness,  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your  fathers:  for  they 

49  indeed  killed  them,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchres.  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of 
God,  I will  send  them  prophets  and  apostles,  and  some  of  them  they  shall  slay  and  per- 

50  secute:  that  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets,  which  was  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the 

51  world,  may  be  required  of  this  generation;  from  the  blood  of  Abel  unto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias,  which  perished  between  the  altar  and  the  temple : verily,  I say  unto  you,  It 

52  shall  be  required  of  this  generation.  Woe  unto  you,  lawyers!  for  ye  have  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge:  ye  enter  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering  in 
ye  hindered. 

58  And  as  he  said  these  things  unto  them,  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  began  to  urge 

54  him  vehemently,  and  to  provoke  him  to  speak  of  many  things ; laying  wait  for  him,  and 
seeking  to  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth,  that  they  might  accuse  him. 


Gross  wickedness  was  hidden  beneath  the  forms  and  the  name  of  sanctity.  Spiritual  worship,  the 
veneration  and  love  of  a God  of  righteousness,  purity,  truth,  and  all  moral  excellence,  was  almost  un- 
known. There  was  a magnificent  temple,  an  established  worship,  an  ordained  priesthood,  a vast  and  gor- 
geous ritual,  and  sacrifices,  and  offerings,  and  feasts,  and  fasts.  There  were  also  synagogues  open  every 
day,  and  recognized  forms  of  prayer  which  were  repeated,  not  only  in  private,  but  in  the  market-places, 
and  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.  It  was  even  sought  to  invest  the  food,  the  dress,  the  looks,  the  postures 
of  the  body  with  the  sacredness  of  religion ; and  if  such  things  as  these  had  constituted  piety,  that  age 
must  have  been  preeminently  pious.  But  Jesus  declared  that  true  worship  is  perfectly  separable  from 
these  things,  and  is  not  essentially  connected  with  any  of  them,  though  it  may  consist  along  with  them 
all.  God  looks  to  the  soul  alone,  to  its  genuine  and  unconstrained  actings,  its  reverence,  trust,  and  love. 
Worship  in  God’s  sight  is  wholly  spiritual — always,  altogether,  only  within  the  soul.  Y. 


37.  Jesus,  on  entering,  found  himself,  not 
among  publicahs  and  sinners,  where  he  could  soothe 
and  teach  and  bless— not  among  the  poor,  to  whom 


he  could  preach  the  kingdom  of  heaven — not  among 
friends  and  disciples,  who  listened  with  deep  and 
loving  reverence  to  his  words — but  among  the  cold, 
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hard,  threatening  faces,  the  sneers  and  frowns,  of 
haughty  rivals  and  open  enemies.  F. 

39-52*  His  solemn  work  of  reproof  and  teach- 
ing was  never  suspended  out  of  mere  compliment, 
nor  were  the  intentions  of  the  Pharisees  toward  him 
so  friendly  as  these  invitations  seem  to  imply.  They 
were  given  mostly  from  deference  to  popular  opin- 
ion, and  from  no  love  to  him;  sometimes  with  a 

directly  hostile  object.  A. In  the  Pharisees,  we 

see  ignorance,  pride,  insolence,  selfishness,  rapacity 
— a restless  desire  for  the  applause  of  men,  and  an 
overbearing  contempt  for  all  but  themselves.  In 
him  we  see  knowledge,  wisdom,  meekness,  gentle- 
ness, generosity,  sincerity,  perfect  disinterestedness, 
elevated  piety,  and  unbounded  benevolence  toward 
all,  however  humble  or  poor.  Gentle  and  peaceful 
as  our  Saviour  was,  he  could  not,  without  being 
false  to  himself  and  his  mission,  have  refrained 
from  affixing  the  brand  of  bis  indignant  reprobation 
on  characters  and  conduct  such  as  theirs.  Had 
these  expressions  fallen  from  any  but  the  calm,  the 
forgiving,  the  benevolent  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we 
might  have  been  ready  to  impute  themlto  the  acer- 
bity of  personal  feeling;  but  his  whole  character 
forbids  such  an  imputation,  and  constrains  us  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  well-weighed  “ words  of  truth  and 
soberness,”  wrung  from  him  by  the  sight  of  the 
widespread  and  enduring  mischief  which  these  sclf- 
eonstituted  leaders  of  the  people  were  entailing  upon 

their  unhappy  followers.  W.  L.  A. He  exposed, 

in  words  which  were  no  parables  and  could  not  be 
mistaken,  the  extent  to  which  their  outward  cleanli- 
ness was  but  the  thin  film  which  covered  their  in- 
ward wickedness  and  greed.  He  denounced  their 
scrupulosity  in  the  tithing  of  potherbs,  their  flagrant 
neglect  of  essential  virtues  ; the  cant,  the  ambition, 
the  ostentation  of  their  outward  orthodoxy,  the 
deathful  corruption  of  their  inmost  hearts.  Hid- 
den graves  were  they  over  which  men  walk,  and, 
without  knowing  it,  become  defiled.  . . . The  mod- 
ern representatives  and  continuers  of  the  Pharisaic 
sect  are  called  Pciushim.  “ They  proudly  separate 
themselves  from  the.  rest  of  their  coreligionists. 
Fanatical,  bigoted,  intolerant,  quarrelsome,  and  in 
truth  irreligious,  with  them  the  outward  obsewance 
of  the  ceremonial  laio  is  everything,  the  moral  law 
Httle  binding,  morality  itself  of  no  importance.” 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  a Jew ! (Frankl,  “ Jews 
in  the  East.”)  F. 

41*  Give  alms  and  all  clean.  As  the  greed 
of  these  hypocrites  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  their  character,  our  Lord  bids  them  ex- 
emplify the  opposite  character,  and  then  their  outside , 
ruled  by  this,  would  be  beautiful  in  the  eye  of  God, 
and  their  meals  would  be  eaten  with  clean  hands, 
though  never  so  fouled  with  the  business  of  this 

worky  world.  B. 42.  You  lay  stress  on  exter- 

18 


nal  trifles,  and  neglect  the  principles  and  duties  of 
the  inner  life — you  tithe  petty  garden-herbs,  like 
mint  and  rue,  and  all  kinds  besides,  and  are  indif- 
ferent to  right  and  wrong,  and  to  the  love  of  God. 
G. To  understand  how  vast  the  number  of  super- 

stitions, lying  vanities,  idle  fancies,  vain  ceremonies, 
abominable  deceptions,  and  foul  corruptions,  wliich 
had  overgrown  religion  in  liis  day,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  that  which  claims  to  be  religion  in 
this  same  country  at  the  present  moment.  W.  M.  T. 

44*  Appear  not.  As  one  might  unconscious- 
ly walk  over  a grave  concealed  from  view,  and  thus 
contract  ceremonial  defilement,  so  the  plausible  ex- 
terior of  the  Pharisees  kept  people  from  perceiving 
the  pollution  they  contracted  from  coming  in  contact 
with  Buch  corrupt  characters.  B. 45.  Law- 

yers. Any  one  might  be  a Pharisee,  whether  a> 
layman,  a priest,  or  a rabbi,  as  any  of  these  might 
be  a Sadducee.  A scribe  and  a lawyer  were  differ- 
ent names  for  the  same  class — the  clergy  of  the 
day.  They  were  the  authorities  for  the  expositions 
of  the  law ; they  copied  the  sacred  manuscripts,  and 
devoted  themselves  as  the  work  of  their  life  to  rab- 
binical studies  and  employments. 

47?  48.  You  rebuild  these  tombs  to  win  favor 
with  the  people,  while  in  your  hearts  you  are  ready 
to  repeat  to  the  prophets  of  to-day  the  deeds  of 
your  fathers  toward  those  of  old  ! Your  pretended 
reverence  for  these  martyrs,  shown  in  restoring 
their  sepulchres,  while  you  arc  ready  to  repeat  the 
wickedness  of  their  murderers,  makes  these  tombs  a 

witness  against  you.  G. 49.  The  wisdom  of 

God.  Christ  himself,  as  appears  from  Matt.  23  : 34. 
The  divine  Logos  (Word)  is  the  sender  of  the  proph- 
ets, and  spake  by  their  mouths — c.  g.,  of  Zacharias, 

to  whose  words  Christ  refers.  W. 52.  This 

metaphor  of  the  key  of  knowledge  is  an  allusion  to 
the  custom  among  the  Jews  in  the  admission  of 
their  doctors : for  those  to  whom  they  gave  author^ 
ity  to  interpret  the  law  and  the  prophets,  were  sol- 
emnly admitted  into  that  office  by  delivering  to 
them  a key  and  a table  book.  So  that  by  the  key 
of  knowledge  is  here  meant  the  interpretation  and 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures;  and  by  taking 
away  the  key  of  knowledge  is  meant,  not  only  that 
they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  true  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  but  that  they  had  conveyed  away 
this  key  of  knowledge,  neither  using  it  themselves 
nor  suffering  others  to  make  use  of  it.  Tillofson. 

39  52.  A new  phase  of  our  Saviour’s  character 
— very  different  from  that  which  we  had  before  us 
in  his  treatment  of  the  penitent  sinner — thus  reveals 
itself  to  our  view : his  firmness,  his  courage,  bis  out- 
spokenness, the  depth  of  his  indignant  recoil  from, 
the  sternness  of  his  condemnation  of  the  inconsist- 
encies, the  hypocrisies,  the  haughtiness,  the  cruelty, 
the  tyranny  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  EL 
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SECTION  SO.— CAUTIONS  THE  DISCIPLES 


Section  50. — Cautions  the  Disciples.  The  Rich  FooL 

Galilee. 

Lukk  xii.  1-21. 

1 In  the  mean  time,  when  there  were  gathered  together  an  innnmerable  mnltitnde  of 
people,  insomuch  that  they  trode  one  upon  another,  he  began  to  say  unto  his  disciples 

2 first  of  all,  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy.  For  there  is 
nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed;  neither  hid  that  shall  not  be  known. 

8  Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in  darkness,  shall  be  heard  in  the  light ; and 
that  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets,  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops. 

4 And  I say  unto  you,  my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  and  after 

5 that,  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.  But  I will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear : 
Fear  him,  which  after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ; yea,  I say  unto  you, 

6 Fear  him.  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  for- 

7 gotten  before  God  ? But  even  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not 
therefore : ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 

8 Also  I say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of 

9 man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of  God.  But  hei  that  denietk  me  before  men,  shall 

10  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God.  And  whosoever  shall  speak  a word  against  the 
Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him ; but  unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy 

11  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.  And  when  they  bring  you  unto  the  synagogues,  and 
unto  magistrates,  and  powers,  take  ye  no  thought  how  or  what  thing  ye  shall  answer, 

12  or  what  ye  shall  say : for  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye 
ought  to  say. 

18  And  one  of  the  company  said  unto  him,  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide 

14  the  inheritance  with  me.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Man,  who  made  me  a judge,  or  a 

15  divider  over  you  ? And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness : 
for  a man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth. 

16  And  he  spake  a parable  unto  them,  saying,  The  ground  of  a certain  rich  man  brought 

17  forth  plentifully : and  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  What  shall  I do,  because  I 

18  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits?  And  he  said,  This  will  I do:  I will  pull 
down  my  barns,  and  build  greater ; and  there  will  I bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods. 

19  And  I will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ; take 

20  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But  God  said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee : then  whose  shall  those  things  be  which  thou  hast  pro- 

21  vided  ? So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God. 


Great  wealth  is  but  a great  incumbrance,  when  a man  has  not  learned  to  wean  his  affections  from  It. 
'How  can  such  tilings  be  called  goods,  of  which  even  the  abundance  vexes  and  disturbs  the  mind,  which 
cannot  be  preserved  without  great  pains  and  cost,  and  which,  through  the  fear  of  losing  them,  become 
the  torment  of  him  who  possesses  them  ? Q. Where  there  is  little  or  no  strength  of  religious  prin- 

ciple in  the  sotfl,  an  unbroken  continuance  of  worldly  happiness  will  almost  infallibly  exert  a deteriorat- 
ing influence  on  fhe  character.  Only  in  proportion  as  the  dew  of  God’s  hidden  grace  is  descending  on  the 
heart,  can  it  be  safe  for  a man  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  of  worldly  prosperity;  and  if  that  secret 
element  of  strength  and  fertility  be  not  continually  supplied,  the  scorching  heat  must  speedily  wither  up, 
in  the  spiritual  soil,  every  green  and  beautiful  thing.  C. 

He  that  has  no  love  of  God,  no  large  spiritual  affections,  no  share  in  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
no  sympathies  with  his  brethren,  is  in  fact  “ wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor  and  blind,  and  naked,”  and 
shall  one  day  find  out  that  he  is  so,  however  now  he  may  say,  “ I am  rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and 
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have  need  of  nothing.”  He  only  is  truly  rich,  who  is  rich  toward  God — who  is  rich  in  God— who  has 
made  the  eternal  and  the  unchangeable  the  object  of  his  desires  and  his  efforts.  He  in  God  possesses  nil 
things,  though  in  this  world  he  were  a beggar,  and  for  him  to  die  will  not  be  to  quit,  but  to  go  to,  his 
riches.  T. 


1-12*  The  connection  may  be  thus  enunciated : 
Beware  of  hypocrisy  (verse  1),  for  all  shall  be  made 
evident  in  the  end  (verse  2),  and  ye  are  witnesses 
end  sharers  in  this  unfolding  of  the  truth  (verse  3). 
In  this  your  work,  ye  need  not  fear  men  ; for  your 
Father  has  you  in  bis  keeping  (verses  4-7).  And 
the  confession  of  my  name  is  a glorious  thing  (verse 
8),  but  the  rejection  of  it  (verse  9),  and  especially 
the  ascription  of  ray  works  to  the  evil  one  (verse 
10),  is  a fearful  thing.  And  in  this  confession  ye 
shall  be  helped  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hour  of 
need  (verses  11,  12).  A. 

1*  Jesus  came  out  to  the  multitude  with  his 
whole  spirit  still  aglow  with  the  just  and  mighty 
indignation  by  which  it  had  been  pervaded.  In- 
stantly— addressing  primarily  his  own  disciples,  but 
through  them  the  listening  thousands  — he  broke 
out  with  a solemn  warning,  “Beware  ye  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy F. 

5*  Fear  him*  Only  ike  one  fear  icould  effect- 
ually expel  the  other.  To  play  false  with  one’s  con- 
victions to  save  one’s  life,  may  fail  of  its  end  after 
all,  for  God  can  inflict  a violent  death  in  some  other 
and  equally  formidable  way.  There  is  a hell,  it  I 
seems,  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul ; consequent- 
ly, sufferings  adapted  to  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  Fear  of  hell  is  a divinely  authorized  and 
needed  motive  of  action  even  to  Christ’s  “ friends.” 
As  Christ’s  “meekness  and  gentleness”  were  not 
compromised  by  such  harsh  notes  as  these,  so  those 
servants  of  Christ  want  their  Master’s  spirit  who 
soften  down  all  such  language.  B. 

6.  These  birds  arc  snared  and  caught  in  great 
numbers,  but,  as  they  arc  small  and  not  much  rel- 
ished for  food,  five  sparrows  may  still  be  sold  for 
two  farthings;  and  when  we  sec  their  countless 
numbers,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are 
destroyed  as  a worthless  nuisance,  we  can  better 
appreciate  the  assurance  that  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  takes  care  of  them,  so  that  not  one  can  fall  to 
the  ground  without  his  notice,  will  surely  take  care 
of  us,  who  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 
W.  M.  T. 7.  The  providence  of  God  is  the  com- 

fort of  the  righteous.  His  wisdom  cannot  be  sur- 
prised, his  power  cannot  be  forced,  his  love  cannot 
forget.  lie  alone  knows  our  value,  because  he  alone 
knows  how  much  he  loves  us,  and  because  be  is 
himself  the  price  of  our  love.  Q. 

10*  Considering  the  part  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
to  act,  which  was  to  dictate  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, to  work  the  miracles  in  evidence  of  those  doc- 


trines, and  inwardly  urge  the  force  of  the  one,  and 
the  excellency  of  the  other,  both  on  the  understand- 
ing and  heart,  it  seems  impossible  the  Divinity  could 
be  equally  vilified  by  any  resistance  given  to  the 
person  of  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  who  throughout 
the  whole  dispensation,  whenever  the  minds  of  men 
were  to  be  wrought  on,  acted  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  To  him,  therefore,  directly,  imme- 
diately, was  this  blasphemous  insult  offered,  which 
could  not  be  offered  to  any  other,  and  that  by  men 
who  either  knew  him,  or  had  sufficient  reason  for 
knowing  him,  to  be  God.  A very  high  degree  of 
pride,  of  self-sufficiency,  and  of  presumption,  in  re- 
sisting the  evidences  of  divine  truth,  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  still  affords,  partakes  in  the  nature  of 
that  sin.  Skelton.  (For  fuller  comment,  read  Sec- 
tion 47.) 

12*  The  knowledge  of  our  own  inability  would 
serve  only  to  make  us  despair,  if  Christ  had  not 
promised  that  his  Spirit  should  supply  all  our  defects, 
and  do  all  in  us.  This  Spirit  is  that  perfect  Master, 
who  enlightens  the  understanding,  inflames  the 
heart,  and  forms  the  very  words  in  our  mouth.  Q. 

13*  Some  covetous  and  half-instructed  member 
of  the  crowd,  seeing  the  listening  throngs,  hearing 
the  words  of  authority  and  power,  aware  of  the  re- 
cent discomfiture  of  the  Pharisees,  determined  to 
utilize  the  occasion  for  his  own  worldly  ends.  K. 

Master , speak  to  my  brother  that  he  divide  the 

inheritance  with  me  ! A request  not  likely  to  have 
. been  made  till  Christ’s  fairness  and  fearlessness,  in 
recoil  from  all  falsehood  and  injustice,  had  been 
openly  manifested  and  generally  recognized — a re- 
quest, however,  grounded  upon  a total  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  objects  of  his  ministry.  The 
dispute  that  had  taken  place  between  the  two  broth- 
ers was  one  for  the  law  of  the  country  to  settle. 
For  the  guidance  of  men  in  all  the  different  rela- 
tions in  which  they  can  be  placed  to  one  another 
he  announced  and  expounded  the  great  and  broad, 
eternal  and  immutable,  principles  of  justice  and  of 
mercy.  But  with  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  particular  cases  he  did  not  intermeddle,  lie 
carefully  and  deliberately  avoided  such  intermed- 
dling. 

15*  Beware  of  covetousness.  The  word 

here  rendered  “ covetousness  ” is  a peculiar  and  very 
expressive  one  ; it  means  the  spirit  of  greed — that 
ever  - restless,  ever  - craving,  ever -unsatisfied  spirit, 
which,  whatever  a man  has,  is  ever  wanting  more, 
and  the  more  he  gets  still  thirsts  for  more.  A pas- 
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sion  which  has  a strange  history ; often  of  honest 
enough  birth — the  child  of  forethought,  but  chang- 
ing its  character  rapidly  with  its  growth — getting 
prematurely  blind — losing  sight  of  the  end  in  the 
means — till  wealth  is  loved  and  sought  and  grasped 
and  hoarded,  not  for  the  advantages  it  confers,  the 
enjoyment  it  purchases,  but  simply  for  itself — to 
gratify  that  lust  of  possession  which  has  seized 

upon  the  soul,  and  makos  it  all  its  own.  If. It 

was  covetousness  which  caused  the  unjust  brother 
to  withhold;  it  was  covetousness  which  made  the 
defrauded  brother  indignantly  complain  to  a stran- 
ger. Covetousness;  the  covetousness  of  the  op- 
pressed as  well  as  of  the  oppressor;  for  the  cry 
“ Divide  ” has  its  root  in  covetousness  just  as  truly 
as  “I  will  not.”  There  are  no  innocent  classes; 
no  devils  who  oppress,  and  angels  who  are  oppressed. 
In  the  original  the  word  means  the  desire  of  hav- 
ing more — not  of  having  more  because  there  is  not 
enough;  but  simply  a craving  after  more.  More 
when  a man  has  not  enough.  More  when  he  has. 
More,  more.  Ever  more.  Give;  give.  Divide; 
divide.  F.  W.  R. 

Covetousness  is  a grand  contradiction  to  Provi- 
dence, while  it  terminates  wholly  within  itself.  The 
covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made 
altogether  for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world ; to 
take  in  everything  and  to  part  with  nothing.  Char- 
ity is  accounted  no  grace  with  him,  nor  gratitude 
any  virtue.  He  is  always  for  making  as  many  poor 
as  he  can,  but  for  relieving  none  whom  he  either 
finds  or  makes  so.  And  he  lives  and  dies  as  much 
a debtor  to  himself  as  to  any  one  else ; while  he 
pines  and  jpinches  and  denies  himself  not  only  in 
the  accommodations  but  in  the  very  necessities  of 
nature.  In  the  abundance  he  possesseth.  It 
is  not  what  a man  has,  but  what  be  is,  which  must 
make  him  happy.  The  greatest  happiness  of  which 
this  life  is  capable — the  quiet  content  and  inward 
satisfaction  of  a man's  mind  — may  be  enjoyed 
without  this  abundance;  and  consequently  cannot 
depend  upon  it.  Every  man  is  happy  or  miserable 
as  the  temper  of  his  mind  plaoes  him  under  the  in- 


fluences of  the  divine  nature ; which  enlighten  and 
enliven  the  disposed  mind  with  secret,  ineffable 
joys,  such  as  the  vicious  mind  is  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with.  R.  S. 

16.  Man's  life  is  of  God,  not  of  his  goods,  how- 
ever abundant  they  may  be.  And  this  is  the  lesson 
conveyed  by  the  following  parable,  and  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  the  still  higher  lesson  conveyed  in  its 
application  (verse  21).  Life  here  includes  time  and 
eternity.  A. 

17-19.  He  did  not  oount  that  he  had  these 
from  God,  but  he  counted  them  the  products  of  his 
own  labors ; wherefore  separating  them  exclusively 
for  himself,  he  said,  my  goods,  and  my  fruits.  Ilia 
plans  of  felicity  rise  no  higher  than  to  this  satisfy- 
ing of  the  flesh,  so  that  there  is  an  irony  as  melan- 
choly as  it  is  profound  in  making  him  address  this 
speech,  not  to  his  body,  but  to  his  soul.  The  cur- 
tain is  here  drawn  back,  and  we  are  admitted  into 
the  inner  council-chamber  of  a worldling's  heart, 
rejoicing  over  his  abundance,  and  realizing  to  the 
very  letter  the  making  “ provision  for  the  flesh  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.” 

20*  Thou  fool.  This  title  is  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  his  own  prudence  and  foresight  which 
he  entertained — this  night,  to  the  many  years  that 
ho  promised  to  himself — and  that  soul,  which  he 
purposed  to  nourish  and  make  merry,  it  is  declared 
shall  be  inexorably  required , and  painfully  rendered 

up.  T. His  folly  is  fourfold:  he  forgets  the 

Giver  (my  fruits) — he  reserves  all  for  himself  (I 
will  bestow) — he  imagines  such  things  to  be  food  for 
his  soul — he  forgets  death , which  is  every  day  possi- 
ble. Slier. 21  • He  who  is  rich  for  himself  lay- 

ing up  treasure  for  himself  is  by  so  much  robbing 
his  real  inward  life,  his  life  in  and  toward  God,  of 

its  resources.  A. It  is  not  indicated,  any  more 

than  in  the  case  of  Dives,  that  his  riches  were  un- 
justly acquired : his  fault  lay  in  his  forgetting  the 
Giver;  forgetting  that  he  was  but  a steward  of 
them ; forgetting  that  the  soul  cannot  live  by  them ; 
forgetting  how  soon  death  might  make  him  relax 
his  grasp  of  them.  F. 


Section  5 1 U narudous  Trust  in  God.  Watohing. 

Galilee. 

Luke  xii.  22-40. 

22  And  he  said  unto  his  disciples,  Therefore  I say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought  for  your 

23  life,  wlint  ye  shall  eat ; neither  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  The  life  is  more 

24  than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment.  Consider  the  ravens : for  they  neither 
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sow  nor  reap : which  neither  have  storehouse  nor  barn  ; and  God  feedeth  them.  How 

26  much  more  are  ye  better  than  the  fowls  ? And  which  of  you  with  taking  thought  can 

26  add  to  his  stature  one  cubit  ? If  ye  then  be  not  able  to  do  that  thing  which  is  least, 

27  why  take  ye  thought  for  the  rest  ? Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow  : they  toil  not, 
they  spin  not ; and  yet  I say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 

28  like  one  of  these.  If  then  God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  is  to-day  in  the  field,  and  to- 
morrow is  cast  into  the  oven  ; how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  O ye  of  little  faith  ? 

29  And  seek  not  ye  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful 

80  mind.  For  all  these  things  do  the  nations  of  the  world  seek  after : and  your  Father 

81  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  But  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God, 

82  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Fear  not,  little  Hock;  for  it  is  your 

88  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.  Sell  that  ye  have,  and  give  alms ; 

provide  yourselves  bags  which  wax  not  old,  a treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not, 

84  where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  corrupteth.  For  where  your  treasure  is, 
there  will  your  heart  be  also. 

85,  86  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  yovr  lights  burning ; and  ye  yourselves  like  unto 
men  that  wait  for  their  lord,  when  he  will  return  from  the  wedding ; that,  when  he 

87  cometh  and  knocketh,  they  may  open  unto  him  immediately.  Blessed  are  those  ser- 
vants, whom  the  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  watching;  verily,  I say  unto  you,  that 
he  shall  gird  himself,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  serve 

88  them.  And  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the  third  watch,  and  find 

89  them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants.  And  this  know,  that  if  the  goodman  of  the  house 
had  known  what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  not  have 

40  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  through.  Be  ye  therefore  ready  also : for  the  Son  of 
man  cometh  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not. 


There  must  be  more  of  secret,  continuous  and  real  thinking  of  Him.  If  prayer  is  worship  of  the 
heart,  meditation  is  that  of  the  mind.  Why  is  there  so  little  meditation  among  Christians  ? such  a lack 
of  that  quietness  and  thoughtfulness  of  soul  in  which  chiefly  the  dews  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fall  on  us, 
and  the  life  of  Christ  grows  ? There  is  much  activity  of  hands  and  feet,  much  listening,  far  too  much 
talking.  Yet  where  the  heart  is , there  the  treasure  is  ; and  it  is  in  human  nature  to  think  of  what  we  love. 

To  be  a sheep  of  the  good  Shepherd,  to  be  a child  of  the  eternal  Father,  to  be  a subject  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  to  be  an  heir  of  the  exceeding  weight  of  glory,  is  to  have  the  machinery  of  the  divine 
government  for  our- protection,  the  resources  of  the  divine  treasury  for  our  provision;  now  the  love  of 
God  for  our  possession,  presently  the  vision  of  God  for  our  reward.  All  that  God  is,  all  that  God  has,  is 
for  his  people.  The  outward  features  of  our  life  may  not  be  all  that  we  should  choose  them  to  be;  there 
may  be  things  we  wish  for  that  never  come  to  us  ; there  may  be  much  we  wish  away  that  we  cannot  part 
from.  The  persons  with  whom  we  live,  the  circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  the  duties  we 
have  to  perform,  the  burdens  we  have  to  bear,  may  not  only  be  other  than  what  we  should  have  selected 
for  ourselves,  but  may  even  seem  inconsistent  with  that  formation  and  discipline  of  character  which  we 
honestly  wish  to  promote.  But  it  is  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  not  a sense  of  enjoyment.  The  end 
of  life  is  not  personal  happiness ; it  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God.  W e need  not  envy  others  what  God 
Ins  given  them  and  denied  us,  as  if  he  were  hard  to  us  and  kind  to  them.  God  is  just  in  his  ways  with 
all  men ; but  he  is  also  wise  and  kind ; and  knowing  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  fully  understand- 
ing how  greatly  we  are  affected  by  the  outward  events  and  conditions  of  life,  he  has  ordered  them  with  a 
view  to  our  entire  and  final,  not  only  our  immediate,  happiness  ; and  whenever  we  can  be  safely  trusted 
with  pastures  that  are  green  and  waters  that  are  still  in  the  way  of  earthly  blessing,  the  good  Shepherd 
leads  us  there.  A W.  T. 


(Verses  22-34,  read  Section  39.) 

22.  Take  no  thought.  The  word  signifies, 
he  not  anxious,  miserable  about  to-morrow.  We  arc 


bidden  not  to  make  ourselves  wretched  by  anxious 
carings  and  apprehensions  about  the  future ; but,  in 
all  cases  of  difficulty,  to  perform  diligently  that 
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which  appears  wisest  and  best  for  us  to  perform ; 
then  to  resign  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  God ; 
so  to  use  our  endeavors,  as  if  they  were  to  effect 
everything ; so  to  trust  in  God,  as  if  they  were  to 
effect  nothing.  Home. 

This  central  and  comforting  faith,  that  every 
concern  in  our  lives  is  directly  contrived  for  us  by 
an  interested  and  sympathizing  God,  whose  hand  is 
shaping,  guiding,  and  bending  every  little  force  and 
event  in  our  discipline  toward  a definite  and  special 
end — a faith  which  embosoms  us  in  a care  so  imme- 
diate and  so  fatherly,  that  we  almost  want  some 
warmer  word  than  Providence  to  express  it — this 
faith  is  not  found,  in  its  most  radiant  and  effective 
exercise,  except  in  hearts  that  are  most  alive  with 
the  personal  love  for  Christ.  Our  life  seem&  never, 
in  any  way,  to  be  really  hid  in  God,  except  with  and 
through  his  Son — and  because  that  is  the  divinely 
ordered  way.  F.  D.  H. 

If  we  have  faith  to  receive  it,  the  life  of  Jesus 
is  at  once  the  type  and  the  pledge  of  God’s  provi- 
dential care  for  all  his  children.  Not  a head  re- 
clines upon  the  bosom  of  Christ,  but  every  hair  of 
that  head  is  numbered  by  his  Father  and  our  Father, 
his  God  and  our  God.  Not  a believer  falls  asleep 
in  Jesus,  but  the  same  fatherly  arms  are  open  to  re- 
ceive him.  Whether  he  dies  peacefully  in  his  bed, 
or  violently,  as  his  Master  did,  upon  the  cross; 
whether  he  be  buried  in  his  own  grave  beside  kin- 
dred dust,  or,  as  his  Lord  was,  in  borrowed  room  be- 
longing to  a stranger’s  sepulchre  ; all  shall  be  alike 
under  the  ordering  of  the  same  God ; some  fra- 
grant token  of  God’s  special  consolation  shall  be 
broken  over  the  disciple’s  head,  as  over  his  Lord’s, 
and  the  odors  of  a love,  inspired  by  God,  shall  float 
around  the  still  form  of  the  humblest  disciple  asleep 
in  Jesus.  W.  I.  B. 

23.  The  life.  That  uncrowned  and  often  un- 
acknowledged king,  the  human  soul,  stands  never- 
theless the  native  and  hereditary  sovereign  of  our 
mortal  estate.  We  may  trample  its  royalty  under 
the  feet  of  our  passions;  we  may  fill  its  throne 
with  those  vile  usurpers,  our  sensual  desires;  yet 
through  all  abuses  the  soul  waits,  pleading  its  in- 
born majesty,  appealing  to  its  parentage  in  God, 
showing  its  inalienable  and  immortal  right  to  rule, 
and  expecting  its  final  coronation.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat , and  the  body  than  raiment.  Not  the  gar- 
ments, not  the  meat,  not  the  skill,  nor  the  pleasure, 
but  the  life  they  strengthen  and  discipline  for  eter- 
nity ! What  is  wanted  is  to  restore  the  spiritual  life 
to  the  sovereignty  God  has  designed  for  it ; to  re- 
crown the  soul  and  make  it  master  of  the  flesh  ; to 
estimate  it  as  God  estimates  it ; to  seek  its  regener- 
ation as  he  did  who  laid  down  his  life  for  its  sake, 


and  declared,  that  except  a man  be  thus  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  F.  D.  H. 

24-36.  Again  he  reminded  them  how  God 
clothes,  in  more  than  Solomon’s  glory,  the  untoiling 
lilies,  and  feeds  the  careless  ravens  that  neither  sow 
nor  reap.  Food  and  raiment,  and  the  multitude  of 
possessions,  were  not  life : they  had  better  things  to 
seek  after  and  to  hope  foj ; let  them  not  be  tossed 
on  this  troubled  sea  of  faithless  care ; be  theirs  the 
life  of  fearless  hope,  of  freest  charity,  the  life  of 
the  girded  loin  and  the  burning  lamp— as  servants 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  unknown  moment  of 
their  lord’s  return.  F. 

32.  It  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure. 

Blessed  and  thrice  happy  are  that  little  flock,  that 
have  such  a Father ! He  hath  promised  that  he  will 
give  them  an  everlasting  kingdom  in  the  heavens ; 
and  they  may  be  certain  that  nothing  can  keep  them 
from  it,  nothing  can  happen  that  will  not  help  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  it  Bevn'idge. 

33.  Sell ; provide  a treasure  in  the  heav- 
ens. God  freely  gives  his  kingdom,  and  yet  it 
must  be  purchased.  It  costs  little,  if  we  have  but 
little ; much,  if  we  have  much.  But  wc  must  give 
all,  either  by  actually  parting  with  everything,  if 
God  require  it  of  us  ; or  at  least  by  disengaging  our 
heart  from  everything,  if  God  vouchsafe  to  be  satis- 
fied therewith.  We  can  give  nothing  but  what  we 
have  received,  and  we  receive  even  the  grace  to  give 
it ; and  the  hundred-fold  of  that  which  is  given  by 
us  we  receive  again  in  treasure  which  is  eternal, 
which  faileth  not,  and  which  cannot  possibly  be 

either  lost  or  corrupted. 34.  Your  treasure. 

Every  one  lays  up  his  treasure  on  earth,  if  he  take 
not  great  care;  and  this  earthly  treasure  is  what- 
ever he  loves  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in 
which  he  seeks  his  own  satisfaction.  One  person, 
his  gold,  silver,  furniture ; his  estate,  position, 
power ; his  business,  diversions,  pleasure.  Another, 
his  learning, books, reputation, ease;  his  friends, their 
esteem,  affection,  approval,  and  companionship.  Q. 

35.  Loins  be  girded.  Girding  helps  to  fa- 
cilitate motion,  and  adapts  for  work.  Here  accord- 
ingly the  Lord  requires  that  we  should  maintain  a 
state  of  constant  readiness  to  go  out  to  meet  him. 

C.  B. The  just  and  clear  image  which  our  divine 

Master  employs  may  be  stated  in  a single  word  : Be 
detached.  What  hinders  us  from  departing,  or  de- 
parting willingly,  or  walking  with  a firm  and  rapid 
step  when  the  signal  is  given,  is  the  attachments 
which,  like  the  foldings  and  refoldings  of  a flowing 

robe,  embarrass  and  retard  us.  A.  V. 38.  Let 

us  not  be  lulled  asleep  by  his  delay.  One  thing  is 
evident,  though  he  may  come  in  the  night,  he  will 
bring  light  with  him.  G.  B. 
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Section  52.— The  Faithfhl  Servant.  Divisive  Effects  of  the  Gospel 

Galilee. 

Luxs  xii.  41  -59. 

41  Then  Peter  said  unto  him,  Lord,  speakest  thou  this  parable  unto  us,  or  even  to  all? 

42  And  the  Lord  said,  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his  lord  shall 
make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season? 

43, 44  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing.  Of  a truth 

45  I say  unto  you,  that  he  will  make  him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath.  But  and  if  that  ser- 
vant say  in  his  heart,  My  lord  delayeth  his  coming ; and  shall  begin  to  beat  the  men- 

46  servants,  and  maidens,  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be  drunken ; the  lord  of  that  ser- 
vant will  come  in  a day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him , and  at  an  hour  when  he  is  not 
aware,  and  will  cut  him  in  sunder,  and  will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  unbeliev- 

47  ers.  And  that  servant  which  knew  his  lord’s  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither 

48  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not, 
and  did  commit  things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes,  for  unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required ; and  to  whom  men  have 
committed  much,  of  him  will  they  ask  the  more. 

40,  50  I am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  ? But 
I have  a baptism  to  be  baptized  with ; and  bow  am  I straitened  till  it  be  accomplished ! 

51  Suppose  ye  that  I am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth?  I tell  yon,  Nay;  but  rather  divi- 

52  sion : for  from  henceforth  there  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two, 

58  and  two  against  three.  The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against 

the  father;  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother;  the 
mother-in-law  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  daughter-in  law  against  her  mother- 
in-law. 

54  And  he  said  also  to  the  people,  When  ye  see  a cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  straightway 

55  ye  say,  There  cometh  a shower  ; and  so  it  is.  And  when  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow, 

56  ye  say,  There  will  be  heat ; and  it  cometh  to  pass.  Ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the 

57  face  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  earth  ; but  how  is  it,  that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time?  Yea, 
and  why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right? 

58  When  thou  goest  with  thine  adversary  to  the  magistrate,  as  thou  art  in  the  way,  give 
diligence  that  thou  mayest  be  delivered  from  him  ; lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge,  and 

59  the  judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  the  officer  cast  thee  into  prison.  I tell  thee, 
thou  shalt  not  depart  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  mite. 


It  is  by  no  means  of  so  much  consequence  what  a man  docs  as  how  he  does  it  Accuracy,  persever- 
ance, conscientiousness,  patience,  industry,  are  all  invaluable  properties  of  human  character ; and  when 
the  King  comes  to  take  account  of  his  servants,  each  faithful  servant’s  character  and  powers  will  at  the 
end  of  his  earthly  career  come  up  to  judgment,  not  for  condemnation,  but  for  scrutiny ; not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  past,  but  also  to  the  future.  Surely  it  is  a noble  and  elevating  reflection — one,  moreover,  to 
give  much  consolation  and  light  about  many  otherwise  unintelligible  circumstances  in  the  providential 
government  of  God — that  nothing  we  do  or  suffer  now  that  pleases  God  can  be  lost,  or  go  unrewarded 
and  forgotten.  Everyman  shall  receive  his  own  reward,  according  to  his  own  labor.  Humble  diligence,  un- 
complaining patience,  cheerful  self-denial,  unworldly  simplicity,  are  seen  of  God,  if  neglected  by  men ; 
and  in  the  next  world,  he  who  has  thought  most  of  God  and  his  brother  will  be  found  the  truly  wise  man ; 
and  in  the  day  when  God  makes  up  his  jewels  to  set  in  his  Son’s  diadem,  those  shall  be  very  near  the 
throne  who  have  postponed  the  praise  of  men  to  the  praise  of  God,  who  have  been  contented  to  do  modest 
duties  well,  rather  than  important  duties  badly ; who  have  never  suffered  any  earthly  motive  to  blind 
their  eyes  to  the  seeking  of  God’s  glory,  or  to  blunt  their  hearts  to  the  sense  of  his  love.  A W.  T. 
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SECTION  52.— THE  FAITHFUL  SERVANT. 


42.  lie  answers  Peter’s  question  indirectly  by 
another.  The  meaning  they  were  left  to  gather  is 
this : “ To  you  certainly  in  the  first  instance,  repre- 
senting the  ‘ stewards ’ of  the  ‘household*  I am 
about  to  collect,  but  generally  to  all  ‘ servants  ’ in 
my  house.”  Faithful  and  wise.  Fidelity  is  the 
first  requisite  in  a servant,  wisdom  (discretion,  and 
judgment  in  the  exercise  of  bis  functions)  the  next. 

B. 47,  48.  That  servant  which  knew. 

According  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  God 
has  afforded  to  men,  so  will  their  crimes  receive 
aggravation  of  guilt,  and  be  visited  with  increase  of 
punishment.  And  the  more  light  and  grace  he  be- 
stows on  any,  the  greater  and  more  perfect  Christian 
performances  he  will  require  of  them.  Hammond. 

Few  stripes.  Degrees  of  future  punishment 

proportioned  to  the  knowledge  sinned  against  Even 
heathens  are  not  without  knowledge  enough  for 
future  judgment ; but  the  reference  here  is  not  to 
such.  It  is  a solemn  truthl  and  though  general, 
like  all  other  revelations  of  the  future  world,  dis- 
closes a tangible  and  momentous  principle  in  its 
awards.  B. 

40.  Fire.  The  highest  spiritual  element  of  life 
which  Jc3us  came  to  introduce  into  this  earth,  with 
reference  to  its  mighty  effects  in  quickening  all  that 
is  akin  to  it  and  destroying  all  that  is  opposed.  To 
cause  this  element  of  life  to  take  up  its  abode  on 
earth,  and  wholly  to  pervade  human  hearts  with  its 
warmth,  was  the  lofty  destiny  of  the  Redeemer.  0. 

50.  What  a pressure  of  spirit  is  upon  me,  till 

it  be  over ! Before  a promiscuous  audience,  such  ob- 
scure language  was  fit  on  a theme  like  this;  but 
what  surges  of  mysterious  emotion  in  the  view  of 
what  was  now  so  near  at  hand  does  it  reveal ! The 
connection  of  all  this  with  the  foregoing  warnings 
about  hypocrisy,  covetousness,  and  watchfulness, 
13  deeply  solemn : “ My  conflict  hastens  apace ; mine 


over,  yours  begins ; and  then,  let  the  servants  tread 
in  their  Master’s  steps,  uttering  their  testimony  en- 
tire and  fearless,  neither  loving  nor  dreading  the 
world,  anticipating  awful  wrenches  of  the  dearest 
tics  in  life,  but  looking  forward,  as  I do,  to  the  com  - 
pletion of  their  testimony,  when,  reaching  the  haven 
after  the  tempest,  they  shall  enter  into  the  joy  of 
their  Lord.”  B. 

56.  Ye  do  not  discern  this  time  ? The 

signs  of  this  time  were  very  plain : the  sceptre  had 
departed  from  Judah : the  general  expectation  of 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  testified  even  by  pi-o- 
fanc  authors : the  prophets  had  all  spoken  of  him, 
and  the  greatest  of  them,  the  Baptist,  had  announced 
his  arrival.  57-59.  In  what  follows,  our  Lord 
takes  occasion  from  the  request  about  the  inheri- 
tance, which  had  begun  this  discourse,  to  pass  to  in- 
finitely more  solemn  matters  : “ Why  do  ye  not  dis- 
cern of  yourselves  your  true  state — that  which  is 
just — the  justice  of  your  case  as  before  God  ? You 
are  going  (the  course  of  your  life  is  the  journey) 
with  your  adversary  (the  just  and  holy  law  of  God) 
before  the  magistrate  (God  himself);  therefore  by 
the  way  take  pains  to  be  delivered  from  him  (by 
repentance,  and  faith  in  the  Son  of  God),  lest  he 
drag  thee  to  the  judge  (i.  e.,  the  Son,  to  whom  all 
judgment  is  committed),  and  the  judge  deliver  thee 
to  the  exactor,  and  the  exactor  cast  thee  into  prison.” 

A. If  thou  sin,  the  word  of  God  is  thy  adversary. 

It  is  the  adversary  of  thy  will  till  it  becomes  the 
author  of  thy  salvation.  But  if  thou  maintain  a 
good  will  to  thine  adversary,  and  agree  with  him , 
instead  of  a judge,  shalt  thou  find  a father ; instead 
of  a stem  officer,  an  angel  taking  thee  into  Abra- 
ham’s bosom  ; instead  of  a prison,  a paradise.  IIow 
rapidly  hast  thou  changed  all  things  in  the  way , be- 
cause thou  hast  “ agreed  with  thine  adversary ! ” 
Aug. 


Section  63.— Calamities  are  not  Judgments.  The  Barren  Fig-tree. 

Galilee. 

Luke  xiii.  1-9. 

1 There  were  present  at  that  season  some  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood 

2 Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them,  Sup- 
pose ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  suffered 

8,  4 such  things?  I tell  you.  Nay;  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.  Or 
those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they 

5 were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem?  I tell  you,  Nay;  but,  except  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 

6 Ho  spake  also  this  parable : A certain  man  had  a fig-tree  planted  in  his  vineyard ; and 
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7 he  came  and  sought  fruit  thereon,  and  found  none.  Then  said  he  unto  the  dresser  of 
his  vineyard,  Behold,  these  three  years  I come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find 

8 none : cut  it  down ; why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? And  he  answering,  said  unto 

9 him,  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,  till  I shall  dig  about  it,  and  dung  it : and  if  it 
bear  fruit,  well : and  if  not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down. 


The  previous  discourse  of  Jesus,  severe  and  full  of  rebuke,  is  here  closed  by  a parable,  in  which  the 
merciful  Son  of  man  again  brings  the  side  of  grace  prominently  forward.  He  appears  as  the  Intercessor 
for  men  before  the  heavenly  Father ; as  he  who  obtains  for  them  space  for  repentance.  This  deferring 
of  the  judgment  of  God,  so  to  leave  men  opportunity  to  turn,  runs  through  all  the  Scripture ; before  the 
deluge,  a period  of  a hundred  and  twenty  years  was  fixed  ; Abraham  prayed  for  Sodom  ; the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  did  not  follow  till  forty  years  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord ; and  the  coming  again  of 
Christ  is  put  off  through  the  patience  of  God.  0.  If  the  history  of  men’s  lives  were  writ  as  large  as 
the  history  of  nations  and  of  churches,  we  should  oftener  perceive  that  what  is  true  of  the  last  is  also 
true  of  the  first : we  should  mark  critical  moments  in  men’s  lives  to  which  all  the  future  was  linked,  on 
which  it  was  made  altogether  to  depend — times  of  gracious  visitation  which  it  was  of  the  deepest  impor- 
tance to  know,  and  not  to  suffer  to  escape  unobserved  and  unimproved.  T. 


1 . Of  the  particular  event  to  which  they,  allud- 
ed nothing  further  is  known ; and  that  a few  turbu- 
lent zealots  should  have  been  cut  down  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  Roman  garrison  was  too  commonplace  an 
event  in  these  troublous  times  to  excite  more  than 
a transient  notice.  The  inflammable  fanaticism  of 
the  Jews  at  this  epoch,  the  restless  hopes  which 
were  constantly  kindling  them  to  fury  against  the 
Roman  govemor,  had  necessitated  the  construction 
of  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  flung  its  shadow  over 
the  temple  itself.  This  tower  communicated  with 
the  temple  by  a flight  of  steps,  so  that  the  Roman 
legionaries  could  rush  down  at  once,  and  suppress 
any  of  the  disturbances  which  then  endangered  the 
security  of  Jerusalem  at  the  recurrence  of  every 
religious  feast.  The  main  fact  which  seems  in  this 
instance  to  have  struck  the  narrators,  was  not  so 
much  the  massacre  as  that  the  blood  of  these  mur- 
dered rioters  had  been  actually  mingled  with  the  red 
streams  that  flowed  from  the  victims  they  had  been 
offering  in  sacrifice.  F. 

2.  In  thinking  that  these  Galileans  were  sinner n 
above  all \ there  were  certain  great  truths  in  their 
conclusion,  as  well  as  certain  great  falsehoods. 
Among  the  truths : that  suffering  is  the  result  of 
sin — that  when  we  see  suffering  we  are  not  to  blame 
God,  but  sin — that  sin  and  suffering  are  not  only 
associated,  but  that  they  make  manifest  that  God 
reigns.  Among  the  falsehoods : they  judged  of 
inner  personal  character  by  outer  providential  dis- 
pensations, contrary  to  all  that  God’s  Word  author- 
izes—they  judged,  also,  that  so  sad  and  awful  a ca- 
tastrophe must  have  been  the  punishment  of  some 
very  signal  sin ; it  may  be  that  there  was  great 


guilt  in  those  who  perished,  but  it  may  be  that  there 
was  guilt  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  those  who  re- 
mained. Again : they  falsely  concluded  that  in  this 
life  punishment  is  meted  out  exactly  to  sin,  and 
reward,  of  course,  exactly  to  righteousness.  There 
is  in  this  world  enough  of  connection  between  sin 
and  suffering  to  let  us  see  that  the  one  is  the  parent 
of  the  other ; and  there  is  enough  of  confusion  to 
make  us  long  for  the  judgment-day  when  all  will 
be  adjusted.  Further : they  falsely  concluded  that 
suffering  in  all  cases  is  necessarily  penal.  In  the 
case  of  Christians  it  is  never  penal,  but  always  pa- 
ternal : “ Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.” 
We  too  are  prone  to  see  God  in  calamities  but  not 
in  blessings.  Anything  terrible,  destructive,  we 
associate  with  God;  but  anything  prosperous  and 
happy  we  associate  too  much  with  ourselves.  J.  C. 

3*  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like- 
wise perish*  In  these  words,  we  are  exactly 
taught  how  rightly  to  use  the  calamities  which  be- 
fall others ; what  their  significance  is,  as  regards 
ourselves — that  they  are  loud  calls  to  an  earnest 
repentance.  When  we  have  learned  to  see  in  our- 
selves the  bitter  root  of  sin,  we  shall  learn  to  ac- 
knowledge that  whatever  deadly  fruit  it  bears  in 
another,  it  might  have  borne  the  same  or  worse, 
under  like  circumstances,  in  ourselves. 

5.  The  resemblance  is  more  than  accidental 
between  these  two  calamities  here  adduced,  and  the 
ultimate  destruction  which  did  overtake  the  rebellious 
Jews,  those  who  refused  to  obey  the  Lord’s  bidding, 
and  to  repent.  As  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  and 
crushed  eighteen  of  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  ex- 
actly so  multitudes  of  its  inhabitants  were  crushed 
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beneath  the  nuns  of  their  temple  and  their  dty ; 
and  during  the  last  siege  and  assault  of  that  city, 
there  were  numbers  also  who  were  pierced  through 
by  the  Roman  darts  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in 
the  very  act  of  preparing  their  sacrifices,  so  that 
literally  their  blood,  like  that  of  these  Galileans, 
was  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  one  blood  with 
another.  These  two  calamities  then  are  adduced  as 
slight  foretastes  of  the  doom  prepared  for  the  whole 

rebellious  nation.  T. Those  around  him,  some 

of  whom  were  to  witness  and  to  share  in  the  ca- 
lamity, were  living  in  security,  not  knowing  that  the 
time  then  present  was  but  for  them  a season  of  res- 
pite. It  was  to  indicate  how  false  that  feeling  of 
security  was,  to  give  them  the  true  key  to  the 
Lord’s  present  dealings  with  them  as  a people,  that 


Jesus  told  them  of  a fig-tree  planted  in  a vineyard. 
II. The  reference  here  to  the  impending  destruc- 

tion of  Jerusalem  is  far  from  exhausting  our  Lord's 
weighty  words;  they  manifestly  point  to  a “per- 
dition7' of  a more  awful  kind— -future,  personal, 
remediless,  B. 

7*  The  cumbei'ing  the  ground  implies  something 
more  than  that  it  occupied  the  place  which  might 
have  been  filled  by  another  and  a fruit-bearing  tree ; 
the  barren  tree  injured  the  land,  drawing  off  to  it- 
self the  fatness  and  nourishment  which  should  have 
gone  to  the  trees  that  would  have  made  a return. 
8*  Allusion  is  here  more  immediately  made  to  that 
larger,  richer  supply  of  grace — that  freer  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  which  was  consequent  on  the  death, 
and  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Lord.  T. 


Section  54— The  Sower.  Why  Christ  used  Parables. 

The  Lake-tide  at  Capernaum. 

Matthew  xiii.  1-17.  Mark  iv.  1-12.  Luke  viii.  4-10. 

M.  1 The  same  (lay  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and  sat  by  the  sea  side,  and  began  again  to 

2 teach.  And  great  multitudes  were  gathered  together,  and  were  come  unto  him  out  of 
every  city,  so  that  he  entered  into  a ship,  and  sat  in  the  sea ; and  the  whole  multitude 
stood  on  the  shore. 

3 And  he  spake  unto  them,  and  taught  them  many  things  by  parables ; and  said  unto 

Mk.  3 them  in  his  doctrine,  Hearken;  behold,  a sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed.  And  it  came 

4 to  pass,  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way  side;  and  it  was  trodden  down,  and  the  fowls 

5 of  the  air  came  and  devoured  it  up.  And  some  fell  on  stony  ground,  where  it  had  not 

6 much  earth ; and  immediately  it  sprang  up,  because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  sprung  up,  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  was  scorched,  and  because  it  had  no 

7 root  and  lacked  moisture,  it  withered  away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the 

8 thorns  grew  up  with  it,  and  choked  it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit.  But  other  fell  into  good 
ground,  and  sprang  up,  and  increased ; and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  thirty,  and  some 

9 sixty,  and  some  an  hundred-fold.  And  when  he  had  said  these  things,  he  cried,  He  that 

10  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  And  when  he  was  alone  they  that  were  about  him, 

with  the  twelve  disciples,  came  and  asked  him  saying,  What  might  this  parable  be? 

M.  11  Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables?  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Because 
it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  unto  them  that 

12  are  without  it  is  not  given.  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundance ; but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 

13  he  hath.  Therefore  speak  I to  others  in  parables : because  they  seeing  see  not ; and 
hearing  they  hear  not,  neither  do  they  understand ; lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  con- 

14  verted,  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them.  And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Esaias,  which  saith,  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand : and  seeing 

15  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  perceive:  for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their 
ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed;  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  their  heart, 

16  and  should  be  converted,  and  I should  heal  them.  But  blessed  are  your  eyes,  for  they 

17  see:  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear.  For  verily  I say  unto  you,  That  many  prophets  and 
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righteous  men  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ; 
and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them . 


What  was  true  of  the  instructions  of  that  single  day  is  true  of  the  whole  body  of  disclosures  made  to 
ns  in  the  Bible.  There  are  things  simple  and  things  obscure.  We  must  compass  the  simple  first,  if  we 
would  fathom  the  obscure.  We  must  receive  into  honest  hearts  and  make  good  use  of  the  plainest  decla- 
rations of  the  divine  Word,  if  we  would  have  that  lamp  kindled  within  us,  by  the  light  of  which  the  more 
recondite  of  its  sayings  can  alone  be  understood.  It  is  in  an  inner  sanctuary  that  the  true  Shechinah,  the 
light  of  God’s  gracious  presence,  still  shinetli,  to  be  approached  with  a humble  tractable  spirit,  the  prayer 
upon  our  lips  and  in  our  heart,  “ What  I know  not,  Lord,  teach  thou  me ; I beseech  thee  show  me  thy 
glory.”  It  is  not  in  the  intellect,  it  is  in  the  conscience,  in  the  heart,  that  the  finest,  most  powerful  organs 
of  spiritual  vision  lie.  There  arc  seals  that  cover  up  many  passages  and  pages  of  the  Bible,  which  no 
light  or  fire  of  genius  can  dissolve  ; there  arc  hidden  riches  here  that  no  labor  of  mere  learned  research 
can  get  at  and  spread  forth.  But  those  seals  melt  like  the  snow-wreath  beneath  the  warm  breathings  of 
desire  and  prayer,  and  those  riches  drop  spontaneously  into  the  bosom  of  the  humble  and  the  contrite,  the 
poor  and  the  needy.  H.  • 


More  than  half  of  the  term  allotted  to  his  min- 
istry in  Galilee  had  now  expired.  Here  beside  him 
was  a small  band  of  followers — ignorant,  yet  will- 
ing to  be  taught ; weak  in  faith,  but  strong  in  per- 
sonal attachment  There  against  him  was  a pow- 
erful and  numerous  band,  socially,  politically,  relig- 
iously the  leaders  of  the  people.  Between  the  two 
lay  the  bulk  of  the  common  people— greatly  excited 
by  his  miracles,  listening  with  wonder  and  half  ap- 
proval to  his  words,  siding  with  him  rather  than 
against  him  in  his  conflict  with  the  Pharisees.  Be- 
hind all  the  show  of  outward  attachment  he  saw 
that  there  was  but  little  discernment  of  his  true 
character,  but  little  capacity  to  understand  the  more 
secret  things  of  his  spiritual  kingdom.  And  as  he 
had  altered  his  conduct  toward  his  secret  enemies 
by  openly  denouncing  them,  so  now  he  alters  his 
conduct  toward  his  professed  friends  by  clothing 
his  higher  instructions  to  them  in  a new  and  pecul- 
iar garb.  H. 

M.  2.  He  sat  in  the  sea*  The  Rob  Roy  ap- 
proached, and  we  had  a pleasant  talk.  It  was  very 
remarkable  how  distinctly  every  word  was  heard, 
though  our  voices  were  not  nosed,  even  at  three 
hundred  yards  off ; and  it  was  very  easy  to  compre- 
hend how,  in  this  clear  air,  a preacher  sitting  in  a 
boat  could  address  a vast  multitude  standing  upon 
the  shore.  J.  M. 

3.  Many  things  by  parables.  We  have 

not  anywhere  else  in  the  gospels  so  rich  a group  of 
parables  together,  so  many  and  so  costly  pearls 
strung  upon  a single  thread.  The  only  passage 
that  will  bear  comparison  is  chapters  15  and  16  of 
Luke.  The  seven  that  are  here  recorded  divide 
themselves  into  two  groups — the  first  four  being 
spoken  to  the  multitude  while  he  taught  them  out 


of  the  boat — the  last  three,  as  it  would  seem,  on 
the  same  day,  in  the  narrower  circle  of  his  disciples 
at  his  own  home.  T. These  short  aiyl  lively  apo- 

logues were  admirably  adapted  to  suggest  the  first 
rudiments  of  truths  which  it  was  not  expedient 
openly  to  announce.  Though  some  of  the  parables 
have  a purely  moral  purport,  the  greater  part  deliv- 
ered at  this  period  bear  a relation  to  the  character 
and  growth  of  the  new  religion ; a subject  which, 
avowed  without  disguise,  would  have  revolted  the 
popular  mind,  and  clashed  directly  with  their  invet- 
erate nationality.  H.  M.- — In  these  parables  the 
whole  idea,  progress,  and  destiny  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  arc  unfolded : its  beginnings  among 
men,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower ; its  counterfeits, 
and  their  treatment  by  us  and  by  God,  in  that  of  the 
tares;  its  vast  outward  extent,  from  the  smallest 
beginning,  in  that  of  the  mustard-seed ; its  inward 
purifying  and  transforming  power,  in  that  of  the 
leaven ; the  two  ways  in  which  men  find  it,  one  by 
chance,  in  a field  which  he  gives  up  all  he  has  to 
buy,  another  by  search,  also  giving  up  all  to  acquire 
it  when  found ; and  finally,  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  good  and  bad  in  it,  in  the  parable  of  the  draw- 
net.  A. 

Mk.  3-9*  Present  appearance  of  the  Plain  of 
Oennesaret.  There  was  the  undulating  corn-field 
descending  to  the  water’s  edge.  There  was  the 
trodden  pathway  running  through  the  midst  of  it, 
with  no  fence  or  hedge  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
falling  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  it,  or  upon 
it ; itself  hard  with  constant  tramp  of  horse,  mule, 

| and  human  feet.  There  was  the  M good  ” rich  soil, 

| which  distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  plain  and  its 
j neighborhood  from  the  bare  hills,  elsewhere  de- 
scending into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no 
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interruption,  produces  one  vast  mass  of  corn.  There 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hill-side  protruding 
here  and  there  through  the  corn-fields,  as  elsewhere 
through  the  grassy  slopes.  There  were  the  large 
bushes  of  thorn — the  44  nabk,”  that  kind  of  which 
tradition  says  that  the  crown  of  thorns  was  woven 
— springing  up,  like  the  fruit-trees  of  the  more 
inland  parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  waving 

wheat.  A P.  S. The  imagery  was  derived,  as 

usual,  from  the  objects  immediately  before  his  eyes 
— the  sown  fields  of  Gennesaret;  the  springing 
corn  in  them;  the  hard-trodden  paths  which  ran 
through  them,  on  which  no  com  could  grow ; the 
innumerable  birds  which  fluttered  over  them  ready 
to  feed  upon  the  grain;  the  weak  and  withering 
struggle  for  life  on  the  stony  places  ; the  tangling 
growth  of  luxuriant  thistles  in  neglected  corners ; 
the  deep  loam  of  the  general  soil,  on  which  already 
the  golden  ears  stood  thick  and  strong,  giving  prom- 
ise of  a sixty  and  hundred-fold  return  as  they  rip- 
pled under  the  balmy  wind.  To  us,  who  from  in- 
fancy have  read  the  parable  side  by  side  with  Christ’s 
own  interpretation  of  it,  the  meaning  is  singularly 
clear  and  plain,  and  we  see  in  it  the  liveliest  images 
of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  cold  and  indifferent, 
by  the  impulsive  and  shallow,  by  the  worldly  and 
ambitious,  by  the  preoccupied  and  the  luxurious,  as 
they  listen  to  the  Word  of  God.  But  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  those  who  heard  it.  Even  the  disciples 
failed  to  catch  its  full  significance.  F. 

3*  Went  forth.  The  expression  implies  that 
the  sower,  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  lived  in  a 
hamlet  or  village,  as  all  these  farmers  now  do ; that 
he  did  not  sow  near  his  own  house,  or  in  a garden 
fenced  or  walled.  He  must  go  forth  into  the  open 
country,  as  these  have  done,  where  there  are  no 
fences,  where  the  path  passes  through  the  cultivated 
land,  where  thorns  grow  in  clumps  all  around,  where 
the  rocks  peep  out  in  places  through  the  sandy  soil, 
and  where,  also,  hard  by,  are  patches  extremely  fer- 
tile. W.  M.  T. 

4.  Some  fell  on  the  hard  footpath,  or  road, 
where  the  glebe  was  not  broken,  and  so  it  could 
not  sink  down  in  the  earth,  but  lay  exposed  on  the 
surface  to  the  feet  of  passers  by,  till  at  length 
it  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  birds.  5.  Stony 
ground.  What  is  meant  is  ground  where  a thin 
superficial  coating  of  mould  covered  the  surface  of 
a rock,  which  stretched  below  it.  7.  Ground  where 
the  roots  of  these  thorns  had  not  been  carefully  ex- 
tirpated, ground  which  had  not  been  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  good  seed  grew  dwarfed  and  stunted, 
for  the  best  of  the  soil  did  not  feed  them — forming 
indeed  a blade,  but  unable  to  form  a full  corn  in 
the  ear.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  the  first  case,  that 
there  was  no  soil,  or  none  deserving  the  name — nor, 
as  in  the  second  case,  that  there  was  a poor  or  shal- 


low soil.  Here  was  no  lack  of  soil,  it  might  be 
good  soil;  but  what  was  deficient  was  a careful 
husbandry,  a diligent  eradication  of  the  mischievous 
growths,  which  would  strangle  whatever  sprung  up 
side  by  side  with  them.  T. 8.  An  hundred- 

fold. An  extraordinary  number  of  stalks  do  ac- 
tually spring  from  a single  root.  Here,  on  this 
plain  of  Sidon,  I have  seen  more  thau  a hundred, 
and  each  with  a head  bowing  gracefully  beneath  the 
load  of  well-formed  grains.  The  yield  was  more 
than  a thousand-fold.  W.  M.  T. 

The  Meaning  and  Use  op  Parables. 

A parable  is  a serious  narration,  within  the  lim- 
its of  probability,  of  a course  of  action  pointing  to 
some  moral  or  spiritual  truth.  The  parable  is  es- 
pecially adapted  to  various  classes  of  hearers  at 
once ; it  is  understood  by  each  according  to  his 

measure  of  understanding.  A. The  original 

Greek  word  signifies,  literally,  placing  aide  by  side — 
hence  a comparison.  The  parable  always  teaches 
by  comparing  a spiritual  truth  with  some  type  or 
symbol,  in  nature  or  human  experience.  It  differs 
from  the  proverb  in  being  a narrative,  from  the  fa- 
ble in  being  true  to  nature , from  the  myth  in  being 
undcccptive,  from  the  allegory  in  that  it  veils  the 
spiiMual  truth,  L.  A. 

As  the  truth  which  he  uttered  was  deeper,  so  the 
aphorism  in  which  it  was  embodied  was  the  more 
weighty.  The  use  of  parables  was  not  something 
absolutely  new.  It  had  examples  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  among  the  rabbis.  The  immediate  mo- 
tive for  the  employment  of  this  means  of  conveying 
knowledge  was  the  advantage  afforded  by  it  for  a 
lucid  and  vivid  exhibition  of  the  truth.  In  these 
narratives,  as  in  pictures,  the  abstract  reality  was 
made  to  stand  forth  in  a concrete  form.  Doctrine, 
precept,  and  argument  were  all  incorporated  in 
them  in  a way  that  could  hardly  be  gainsaid.  On 
the  ear  of  those  who  were  destitute  of  sympathy 
with  the  Teacher  and  his  doctrine,  and  therefore 
lacked  both  curiosity  and  insight,  they  produced  no 
effect,  they  awakened  no  desire  to  get  at  the  truth 
that  was  wrapped  up  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  felt  the  attraction  of  the  Teacher,  and 
wished  to  see  clearly  that  of  which  they  had  gained 
a partial  glimpse,  could  tarry  and  receive  the  en- 
lightenment which  they  craved.  That  others  besides 
the  twelve  took  this  way  of  gaining  light,  the  Evan- 
gelists explicitly  inform  us.  G.  P.  F. 

The  parable  is  his  favorite  method  in  speech, 
and  the  miracle  in  action,  which,  as  lie  performs 
it,  is  a parable  put  into  a living  shape.  In  both 
of  these  a man  secs  little  or  much,  according  to 
the  spirit  he  brings,  and  what  he  sees  is  always 
growing  into  something  deeper  and  higher,  os  he 
ponders  it.  Our  Lord  desired  that  truth  should  not 
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be  thrust  upon  a man  from  without,  but  grow  up 
within,  as  from  a seed,  night  and  day,  he  knows  not 
how.  . “Seeing,  he  sees  and  does  not  perceive; 
hearing,  he  hears  and  docs  not  understand ; ” but, 
if  he  will  only  be -patient  and  thoughtful,  a new 
world  grows  up  in  him  as  plants  and  leaves  grow 
in  spring.  It  is  this  manner  of  Christ’s  teach- 
ing, by  parable  and  miracle,  which  makes  it  suited 
to  all  the  years  of  human  life,  os  it  is  suited  to 
every  age  of  the  world.  The  youngest  child  can 
understand  something  of  it,  and  the  most  mature 
Christian  feels  that  he  has  not  reached  the  end  of 
it.  Kcr. 

Our  Lord’s  general  teaching,  in  regard  to  form , 
is  cast  in  the  mould  of  parable  or  proverb.  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  not  only  in  the  large  amount  of  pro- 
fessed parables,  but  in  the  general  habit  of  prover- 
bial sayings,  that  is,  sayings  which  glance  by  us  as 
condensed  and  momentary  parables,  suggesting 
much  that  it  would  take  long  to  tell,  or  sayings 
which  have  more  or  less  the  shape  and  air  of  prov- 
erbs, complete  in  themselves,  terse  and  pointed, 
fashioned  for  common  memory  and  common  use, 
meaning  more  than  they  say,  and,  by  strong  antithe- 
sis, or  seeming  paradox,  fitted  to  arouse  reflection 
and  fix  on  the  mind  Borne  principle  of  thought  or 
conduct.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  proverbial  speech 
that  it  detaches  itself  from  particular  occasions, 
that  it  has  a capacity  for  various  applications,  and 
a fitness  for  permanent  use,  and  embraces  large 
meaning  within  narrow  limits.  It  therefore  fitted 
well  the  lips  which  were  to  utter  the  great  princi- 
ples of  Christian  thought,  and  to  leave  them  among 
men  for  all  times  and  occasions.  T.  D.  B. 

Every  type  is  a real  parable.  The  whole  Leviti- 
cal  constitution,  with  its  outer  court,  its  holy,  its 
holiest  of  all,  its  high-priest,  its  sacrifices,  and  all 
its  ordinances,  is  such,  and  is  declared  to  be  such 

in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  T. The  symbols 

and  the  sacrifices  were  divine  parables,  where  the 
learners  had  to  take  part  with  their  hands,  and  were 
made  their  own  instructors.  The  daily  acts  were 
impressing  upon  them  the  great  lessons  of  sin, 
atonement,  and  purity,  and,  step  by  step,  they  saw  a 
deeper  meaning  as  their  minds  were  ready  for  it. 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  to  trace  how 
their  views  of  these  three  things,  guilt,  pardon,  and 
holiness,  kept  equal  pace,  growing  in  clearness  till 
Christ  came  and  satisfied  all  their  longings.  Ker . 

The  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  have 

ever  been  regarded  as  a parable  of  the  spiritual  life. 
In  like  manner  we  have  parabolic  persons,  who  arc 
to  teach  us  not  merely  by  what  simply  in  their  own 
characters  they  did,  but  as  they  represented  one 
higher  and  greater,  now  often  has  God  chosen 
that  his  prophets  should  teach  by  an  actejj  parable 
rather  than  by  any  other  means,  and  this  because 


there  was  no  other  that  would  make  so  deep  and  so 
lasting  an  impression ! In  the  New  Testament  wo 
have  a great  example  of  the  same  teaching  in  Pe- 
ter’s vision  (Acts  10:  9-16),  and  throughout  all  the 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  Nay,  we  might  venture 
to  affirm  that  so  it  was  with  the  highest  and  great* 
est  truth  of  all,  the  manifestation  of  God  in  tho 
flesh.  This,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a making  intelligi- 
ble of  the  otherwise  unintelligible ; a making  visi- 
ble the  invisible ; a teaching  not  by  doctrine,  but  by 
the  embodied  doctrine  of  a divine  life,  was  the  high- 
est'and  most  glorious  of  all  parables. 

The  parables  may  not  be  made  first  sources  of 
doctrine.  Doctrines  otherwise  and  already  grounded 
may  be  illustrated  or  indeed  further  confirmed  by 
them ; but  it  is  not  allowable  to  constitute  doctrine 
first  by  their  aid.  For  from  the  literal  to  the  fig- 
urative, from  the  clearer  to  the  more  obscure,  has 
been  ever  recognized  as  the  law  of  Scripture  inter- 
pretation. T. 

11*  The  mystery  is  something  hidden 
from  men  of  worldly  minds;  incomprehensible  to 
them  and  to  all  who  arc  excluded,  by  their  spirit 
and  disposition,  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  all  truths  that  relate  to  that 
kingdom,  however  simple  and  clear  they  may  seem  to 
those  whose  inner  life  has  made  them  at  home  in  it. 

N. 12.  In  this  saying  is  summed  up  the  double 

force — the  revealing  and  concealing  properties  of 
the  parable.  By  it,  I10  who  hath , he  who  not  only 
hears  with  the  car,  but  understands  with  the  heart, 
has  more  given  to  him  ; and  it  is  for  this  main  pur- 
pose undoubtedly  that  the  Lord  spoke  parables : to 
be  to  his  Church  revelations  of  the  truth  and  mys- 
teries of  his  kingdom  (every  kingdom  has  its  secrets 
and  inner  councils  which  strangers  must  not  know). 
But  his  present  purpose  in  speaking  them  was  the 
quality  possessed  by  them  of  hiding  their  meaning 
from  the  hard-hearted  and  sensual.  By  them  he 
who  hath  noty  in  whom  there  is  no  spark  of  spirit- 
ual desire  nor  meekness  to  receive  the  engrafted 
word,  has  taken  from  him  even  that  which  he  hath 
(M  seemeth  to  have  ”) ; even  the  poor  confused  notions 
of  heavenly  doctrine  which  a sensual  and  careless 
life  allow  him  are  further  bewildered  and  darkened 

by  this  simple  teaching.  A. He  came  to  be  a 

light  to  men,  and  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it ; 
but  men  must  have  willing  cars,  and  take  heed  to 
what  they  hear,  pondering  over  it  in  their  hearts. 
In  natures  wilfully  indifferent,  hardness  only  grows 
the  worse  the  more  they  hear.  To  such,  the  very 
word  of  life  becomes  a word  of  death.  Rejecting 
the  light,  they  arc  given  up  by  God  to  the  darkness 
they  have  chosen,  and  lose  ere  long  even  the  super- 
ficial interest  in  higher  things  they  may  have  had. 

G. It  is  among  the  simplest  and  most  obtrusive 

facts  of  life,  that  here  where  we  are,  now  in  the  day 
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in  which  we  live,  the  vast  mass  of  men  have  no 
quick  perceptions  of  spiritual  truths,  no  vivid  reali- 
zations of  them.  They  move  all  encompassed  by 
them,  and  yet  they  penetrate  not  to  the  seat  of  their 


life  to  quicken  and  draw  it  into  their  own  higher 
sphere.  The  inner  ear  is  dull — their  eye  have  they 
closed — they  are  in  the  broad  blaze  of  the  gospel, 
and  yet  in  darkness.  J.  D. 


Section  55.— Explains  the  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

Capernaum . 

Mathiew  xiii.  18-28.  Mark  iv.  18-25.  Luke  viii.  11-18. 

Mk.  18  And  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  not  this  parable  ? And  how  then  will  ye  know  all 
parables?  Hear  ye  therefore  the  parable  of  the  sower.  The  parable  is  this:  The  seed 

14, 15  is  the  word  of  God.  The  sower  soweth  the  word.  And  those  by  the  way  side  where 
the  word  is  sown  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  the  kingdom  and  understand  it  not ; 
but  when  they  have  heard  Satan  cometh  immediately,  and  taketh  away  the  word  that 

16  was  sown,  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be  saved.  And  these  are 
they  likewise  which  have  received  the  seed  into  stony  places,  who,  when  they  have 

17  heard  the  word,  immediately  receive  it  with  joy ; yet  these  have  no  root  in  themselves, 
and  so  endure  but  for  a time : which  for  a while  believe ; afterward,  in  time  of  tempta- 
tion, when  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the  word’s  sake,  immediately  they  are 

18  offended,  and  fall  away.  And  these  are  they  which  received  seed  among  thorns:  such 

19  as  hear  the  word,  who  when  they  have  heard  go  forth  ; and  the  cares  of  this  world,  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  enter- 

20  ing  in,  choke  the  word,  and  they  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection.  But  these  are  they  that 
received  seed  into  the  good  ground  ; such  as  hear  the  word,  and  understand  and  receive 
it  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  and  keep  it ; which  also  bear  fruit  with  patience,  and 
bring  forth,  some  thirty-fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred. 

21  And  he  said  unto  them,  No  man  when  he  hath  lighted  a candle,  covereth  it  with  a 
vessel,  or  putteth  it  under  a bushel,  or  under  a bed ; but  setteth  it  on  a candlestick,  that 

22  they  which  enter  in  may  see  the  light.  For  there  is  nothing  hid  which  shall  not  be 
manifested : neither  was  anything  kept  secret,  that  shall  not  be  known,  and  come 

23, 24  abroad.  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Take 
heed  therefore  what  and  how  ye  hear : with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 

25  to  you : and  unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  be  given.  For  whosoever  hath,  to  him 
shall  be  given ; and  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  seemeth  to  have. 


The  number,  diversity,  and  incumbrance  of  the  affairs  of  the  world ; the  continual  motion  and  hurry 
in  which  worldly  men  are  ; that  chain  of  employments,  which  to  appearance  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  and 
of  new  designs  which  succeed  one  another ; and  that  circle  of  pleasures,  amusements,  and  vanities — these 
are  the  things  wherein  that  art  and  policy  consists  which  the  devil  uses,  in  order  to  render  the  word,  good 
thoughts,  and  good  desires  fruitless,  and  to  take  away  God’s  seed  out  of  their  hearts  and  minds.  Q. 

While  there  is  such  a thing  as  laying  waste  the  very  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  life  should  have  taken 
root — while  every  act  of  sin  is  a treading  of  the  ground  into  more  hardness  so  thnt  the  seed  shall  not 
sink  in  it,  or  a wasting  of  the  soil  so  that  the  seed  shall  find  no  nutriment  there,  or  a fitting  it  to  nourish 
thorns  and  briers ; yet  on  the  other  hand  a recovery  is  still,  through  the  grace  of  God,  possible : the  hard 
soil  may  again  become  soft — the  shallow  soil  may  become  rich  and  deep— and  the  soil  beset  with  thorns 
open  and  clear.  As  the  earthly  seed  finds  its  soil,  so  it  must  use  it,  for  it  cannot  alter  its  nature.  But 
the  heavenly  seed,  if  it  be  acted  upon  by  the  soil  where  it  is  cast,  also  reacts  more  mightily  upon  it,  soft- 
ening it  where  it  is  hard,  deepening  it  where  it  is  shallow,  extirpating  the  roots  of  evil,  and  transforming 
each  of  these  inferior  soils,  till  the  heart  has  become  good  ground,  fit  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  divine 
Word,  that  seed  of  eternal  life.  T. 
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14-19*  All  spiritual  life  depends  on  a divine 
seed  sown  in  the  heart  by  the  divine  Sower.  The  life 
of  the  seed  depends  on,  first,  receiving  it ; second, 
rooting  it;  third,  cultivating  it.  The  unfruitful 
hearers  described  are  of  three  classes:  The  first 
hear,  but  heed  nothing';  the  second  heed,  but  re- 
solve nothiug;  the  third  resolve,  but  persist  not. 
The  first  hear,  but  without  really  apprehending  the 
truth ; the  second  apprehend,  but  only  for  a tran- 
sient emotional  enjoyment — the  truth  gets  no  hold, 
and  produces  no  real  moral  convictions  or  changed 
life;  the  third  hear,  apprehend,  and  begin  a new 
life,  but  suffer  it  to  be  choked  by  the  world.  The 
first  danger  described  is  that  of  careless  hearing ; its 
cause  is  a heart  made  hard  by  worldlincss,  and  inat- 
tentive by  wandering  thoughts ; to  guard  against  it, 
keep  the  heart  tender  and  the  attention  fixed. 
The  second  danger  is  that  of  mistaking  emotion  for 
principle — glad  reception  of  the  truth  for  resolute 
practice  of  it ; its  cause  is  an  underlying  selfishness 
of  life ; to  guard  against  it,  count  the  cost  of  follow- 
ing Christ.  The  third  danger  is  worldlincss,  wheth- 
er cares  and  anxieties,  or  pleasures  and  luxuries ; its 
cause  is  a divided  heart  and  a divided  service ; to 
guard  against  it,  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness,  and  watch  and  pray  against  the 
first  appearance  of  worldly-mindedness.  L.  A. 

15,  The  way-side  hearers.  The  seed,  which 
does  not  penetrate  the  earth  at  all,  and  is  trodden 
or  devoured  by  birds,  corresponds  to  the  relation  of 
the  divine  word  to  the  wholly  worldly,  who,  utterly 
unsusceptible,  reject  the  truth  without  ever  compre- 
hending it  at  all.  N. The  man  does  not  recog- 

nize himself  as  standing  in  any  relation  to  the  word 
which  he  hears,  or  to  the  kingdom  of  grace  which 
that  w'ord  proclaims.  All  that  speaks  of  man’s  con- 
nection with  a higher,  invisible  world,  all  that  speaks 
of  sin,  of  redemption,  of  holiness,  is  unintelligible 
to  him,  and  wholly  without  significance.  He  has 
brought  himself  to  it ; he  has  exposed  his  heart  as 
a common  road  to  every  evil  influence  of  the  world, 
till  it  has  become  hard  as  a pavement.  T. 

169  17*  The  stony -ground  hearers.  Under  the 
figure  of  the  stony  ground,  in  which  the  seed  shoots 
up  quickly  but  withers  as  soon  for  want  of  earth  and 
moisture,  he  depicts  that  lively  but  shallow  suscepti- 
bility of  spirit  which  grasps  the  truth  eagerly,  but 
receives  no  deep  impressions ; and  yields  as  quickly 
to  the  reaction  of  worldly  temptations  as  it  had 
yielded  to  the  divine  word.  Faith  must  prove  itself 
in  strife  against  the  world  without,  as  well  as  with- 
in ; but  the  mind  just  described  never  appropriates 
the  truth  in  such  a way  as  to  obtain  power  to  resist. 

N. The  hearer  described  has  not  counted  the 

cost;  whatever  was  fair  and  beautiful  in  Christian- 
ity as  it  first  presents  itself,  had  attracted  him — its 
sweet  and  comfortable  premises,  the  moral  loveli- 


ness of  its  doctrines;  but  not  its  answer  to  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  human  heart ; as  neither,  when 
he  received  the  word  with  gladness,  had  he  contem- 
plated the  having  to  endure  hardness  in  his  warfare 
with  sin  and  Satan  and  the  world.  As  the  heat 
scorches  the  blade  which  has  no  deepness  of  earth, 
so  the  troubles  and  afflictions,  which  would  have 
strengthened  a new  faith,  cause  a faith  which  was 
merely  temporary  to  fail.  The  image  has  a peculiar 
fitness  and  beauty ; for  ns  the  roots  of  a tree  are  out 
of  sight,  yet  from  them  it  derives  its  firmness  and 
stability,  so  upon  the  hidden  life  of  the  Christian  his 
firmness  and  stability  depend.  T. 

189  19*  The  icord  choked  among  thorns.  The 
seed  which  takes  root  but  is  stifled  by  the  thorns 
that  shoot  up  with  it,  figures  the  mind  in  which  the 
elements  of  worldly  desire  develop  themselves  along 
with  the  higher  life,  and  at  last  become  strong 
enough  to  crush  it,  so  that  the  received  truth  is 

utterly  lost.  N. It  is  not  here,  as  in  the  first  case, 

that  the  word  of  God  is  totally  ineffectual ; nor  yet, 
as  in  the  second  case,  that  after  a temporary  obedi- 
ence to  the  truth,  there  is  an  evident  falling  away 
from  it,  such  as  the  withering  of  the  stalk  indicates: 
the  profession  of  a spiritual  life  is  retained,  the 
name  to  live  still  remains — but  the  life  and  power 
of  religion  is  by  degrees  eaten  out  and  has  departed. 
And  to  what  disastrous  influences  are  these  sad  ef- 
fects attributed  ? To  two  things,  the  cares  of  this 
world,  and  its  pleasures ; these  are  the  thorns  and 
briers  that  strangle  the  life  of  the  soul.  T. 

The  evil  here  is  neither  a hard  nor  a shallow 
soil — there  is  softness  enough,  and  depth  enough; 
but  it  is  the  existence  in  it  of  what  draws  all  the 
moisture  and  richness  of  the  soil  away  to  itself,  and 
so  siames  the  plant.  What  arc  these  “thorns?” 
w The  cares  of  this  world  ” — anxious,  unrclaxing  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  this  present  life ; “ the 
deceitfulncss  of  riches” — the  fruit  of  this  worldly 
“ care  ; ” **  the  pleasures  of  this  life,”  or  “ the  lusts 
of  other  things  entering  in” — the  enjoyments,  in 
themselves  it  may  be  innocent,  which  worldly  pros- 
perity enables  one  to  indulge.  These  “ choke  ” or 
“ smother  ” the  word  ; drawing  off  so  much  of  one’s 
attention,  absorbing  so  much  of  one’s  interest,  and 
using  up  so  much  cf  one’s  time,  that  only  the  dregs 
of  these  remain  for  spiritual  things,  and  a fogged, 
hurried,  and  heartless  formalism  is  at  length  all  the 

religion  of  such  persons.  B. Our  Saviour  here 

places  riches  in  the  midst,  between  cares  and  pleas- 
ures ; for  cares  generally  precede  the  gaining  of 
riches,  and,  when  gained,  they  draw  men  into  pleas- 
ures and  indulgences.  Dodd. flarvel  not  at  his 

calling  luxury  thorns.  For  it  pricks  sharper  than 
any  thorn,  and  wastes  the  soul  worse  than  care,  and 
causes  more  grievous  pain  both  to  body  and  soul. 
Chrys. 
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20*  The  fruitful  word.  Wlien  seed  is  sown  ' 
into  good  giound,  it  is  variously  productive  accord-  j 
ing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  So  the  fruitfulness  ; 
of  divine  truth,  when  once  appropriated,  depends  I 
upon  the  degree  in  which  it  penetrates  the  whole 
interior  life  and  all  the  powers  of  the  spirit,  stamp- 
ing itself  upon  the  truth-iiispired  course  of  life. 

N. The  fourth  class  must  not  be  understood  os 

a decided,  well-marked  company,  excluding  all  the 
rest.  For  the  soil  is  not  good  by  nature.  The 
natural  man  rcceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  ; but  every  disposition  to  receive  them  is  of 

God.  A. We  must  keep  ever  in  mind  that  the 

good  soil  comes  as  much  from  God  as  the  seed 
which  is  to  find  there  its  home.  God’s  secret  and 
preventing  grace  runs  before  the  preaching  of  the 
word  of  the  kingdom;  and  thus  when  that  word 
comes,  it  finds  some  with  greater  readiness  for  re- 
ceiving it,  as  a word  of  eternal  life,  than  others.  T. 

We  here  see  that  a principal  qualification  for 
hearing  the  word  of  God,  and  for  rendering  it  capa- 
ble of  bearing  fruit  in  us,  is  an  honest  and  a good 
heart,  a heart  clear  from  prejudice,  pride,  and  self- 
conceit,  sincerely  disposed,  and  earnestly  desirous 
to  find  the  truth,  and  firmly  resolved  to  embrace  it 
when  found;  ready  to  acknowledge  its  own  igno- 
rance, and  weakness,  and  corruption,  and  “ to  receive 
with  meekness  the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to 

save  the  soul.”  P. It  is  always  the  fault  of  men 

themselves  if  it  be  not  living  seed  in  their  hearts. 
Worldly  indifference  may  have  made  the  soil  im- 
penetrable as  the  trodden  path,  or  have  left  only  a 
skin  of  sentiment  over  hidden  callousness ; or 
worldly  cares  or  pleasures  may  be  let  spring  up,  and 
choke  the  better  growth ; in  all  cases  it  is  the  man, 


' not  the  seed  or  the  sower,  on  whom  the  result  turns. 

I G. Believers  should  fix  the  truths  of  religion  on 

i their  minds  by  serious  application  of  thought,  and 
t frequent  reflection.  They  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  word  ought  to  influence  all  the  powers  of  their 
souls,  and  bring  them  forth  into  action ; that  it  is 
therefore  callod  the  seed,  because  it  is  the  first  and 
common  principle  whence  all  our  virtue  springs; 
that  the  end  of  it,  therefore,  is  never  answered,  but 
by  bringing  forth  fruit,  and  that  fruit  is  no  other 
than  a holy  conversation.  Stanhope. 

Ij»  16*  After  unfolding  its  import,  be  taught 
them  that  the  truth  then  veiled  in  parables  was  to 
become  a light  for  all  mankind ; that  they  were  to 
train  themselves  to  be  his  organs  in  diffusing  it ; but 
that,  in  order  to  this,  they  must  ever  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  his  truth  by  a faithful  employment 

of  the  means  that  he  had  given  them.  N. 

Hk.  22.  For  there  is  nothing  hid.  He  means, 
that  the  things  which  he  now  tells  them  privately 
ought  to  manifest  themselves  publicly  in  their  life 
and  doctrine ; and  though  it  was  necessary  at  pres- 
ent to  conceal  some  things  from  the  multitude,  be- 
cause of  their  prejudices,  yet  the  time  was  coming 
when  all  these  things  must  be  published  openly  and 

plainly  before  all  the  world.  S.  C. 25.  And  he 

concludes  with  the  general  law,  “ Whosoever  has — 
in  reality  has — whosoever  has  made  to  himself  o 
living  possession  of  the  truths  which  he  has  beard, 
to  him  shall  more  be  over  given.  But  he  that  has 
received  it  only  as  something  dead  and  outward, 
shall  lose  even  that  which  be  seems  to  have,  but 
really  has  not.”  His  knowledge,  unspiritual  and 
dead,  will  turn  out  to  be  worthless — the  shell  with* 
out  the  kernel.  N. 


Section  56— The  Taxes,  and  the  Interpretation. 

Matthew  xiii.  24-80,  86-48. 

24  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened 

25  unto  a man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field  : but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy  came 

26  and  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.  But  when  the  blade  was  sprung 

27  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also.  So  the  servants  of  the  house- 
holder came  and  said  unto  him,  Sir,  didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ? from 

28  whence  then  hath  it  tares?  He  said  unto  them,  An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  ser- 

29  vants  said  unto  him.  Wilt  thou  then  that  we  go  and  gather  them  up  ? But  he  said,  Nay ; 
80  lest  wMle  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow 

together  until  the  harvest:  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I will  say  to  the  reapers,  Gather 
ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them : but  gather  the 
wheat  into  my  barn. 

86  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went  into  the  house : and  his  disciples  came 
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87  unto  him,  saying,  Deolare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field.  He  answered 

88  and  said  unto  them,  He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man ; the  field  is  the 
world  ; the  good  seed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom ; but  the  tares  are  the  children  of 

89  the  wicked  one  ; the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  devil ; the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the 

40  world ; and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned 

41  in  the  fire ; so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world.  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth 
his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them 

42  which  do  iniquity;  and  shall  cast  them  into  a furnace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  wailing 
48  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 

of  their  Father.  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 


We  behold  Satan  here,  not  as  he  works  in  deceiving  the  world,  but  in  his  deeper  skill  and  malignity, 
as  he  mimics  and  counterworks  the  work  of  Christ : in  the  words  of  Chrysostom,  “ after  the  prophets, 
the  false  prophets  ; after  the  apostles,  the  false  apostles ; after  Christ,  Antichrist.”  With  what  distinct- 
ness the  doctrine  concerning  Satan  and  bis  agency,  his  active  hostility  to  the  blessedness  of  man,  of  which 
there  is  so  little  in  the  Old  Testament,  comes  out  in  our  Lord’s  teaching  in  the  New!  As  the  lights  bcT 
come  brighter,  the  shadows  become  deeper ; but  till  the  mightier  power  of  good  was  revealed,  we  were 
not  suffered  to  know  how  mighty  was  the  power  of  evil.  It  was  not  till  the  Son  of  man  actually. ap- 
peared on  the  stage  of  the  world,  that  Satan  came  distinctly  forward  upon  it  also ; but  the  instant  tlmt 
Christ  opens  his  ministry  for  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  at  the  same  instant  Satan  starts  for- 
ward as  the  liindercr  and  adversary  of  it,  the  tempter  of  him  who  is  the  head  and  prince  of  this  kingdom- 
It  is  observable,  too,  that  Satan  is  spoken  of  as  his  enemy,  the  enemy  of  the  Son  of  man  ; for  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  places,  the  great  conflict  is  spoken  of  as  rather  between  Satan  and  the  Son  of  man,  than 
between  Satan  and  God.  It  was  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  redemption,  that  the  victory  over  evil  should 
be  a moral  triumph,  not  obtained  by  mere  putting  forth  of  superior  strength.  T. 


24*  The  parable  of  the  tares  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  evil  in  this  world,  and  declares  that  it 
is  not  from  God  ; at  the  same  time  it  assures  us  of 
God’s  perfect  goodness,  and  of  his  desire  and  de- 
sign (short  of  compulsion)  that  the  whole  world 
should  be  saved ; for  as  our  Lord  declares,  “ the 
field  is  the  world  ” — that  is,  in  his  will  and  design 
the  Church  is  coextensive  with  the  world.  The 
parable  assures  us  also  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Church  visible  unto  the  end  ; of  the  future  full  and 
final  victory  of  good  over  evil ; and  of  the  everlast- 
ing reward  of  virtue  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 

sin.  TV. The  disciples  must  have  been  so  little 

prepared  to  expect  a mixture  of  good  and  bad  in  the 
Church,  that  it  was  needful  to  warn  them  before- 
hand, that  they  might  not  be  offended  and  think 
the  promises  of  God  had  failed,  when  the  evil 
should  appear.  T. 

25.  Sowed  tares.  The  tares  and  wheat  both 
belong  to  the  special  group  of  wheat-like  grasses. 
Their  structure,  mode,  and  conditions  of  growth  are 
almost  the  same ; and  it  is  only  when  the  fruit  is 
formed  that  the  impostor  is  detected  by  its  smaller 
and  darker  ear.  The  darnel,  or  tare,  is  the  only 
species  of  grass  that  is  possessed  of  deleterious 
properties.  If  its  seeds  are  mixed  with  wheat,  the 
14 


bread  thus  produced  causes  nausea,  giddiness,  pa- 
ralysis, and  in  extreme  cases  even  death.  MacmiU 

lan. The  tare  abounds  all  over  the  East,  and  is-' 

a great  nuisance  to  the  farmer.  It  resembles  the 
American  cheat , but  the  head  docs  not  droop  liko 
cheat,  nor  does  it  branch  out  like  oats.  The  groin, 
also,  is  smaller,  and  is  arranged  along  the  upper 
part  of  i.‘i.e  stalk,' which  stands  perfectly  erect  It 
is  a strong  soporific  poison,  and  must  be  carefully 
winnowed,  and  picked  out  of  the  wheat,  grain  by 
grain,  before  grinding,  or  the  flour  is  not  healthy. 
Of  course  the  farmers  arc  very  anxious  to  extermi- 
nate it,  but  this  is  nearly  impossible.  TV.  M.  T. 

28.  In  the  householder’s  reply  the  mischief  is 
traced  up  to  its  origin : An  enemy  hath  done  this. 
It  is  attributed  not  to  the  imperfection,  ignorance, 
weakness,  which  cling  to  everything  human,  but  to 
the  distinct  counterworking  of  the  great  spiritual 
enemy. 

29.  It  makes  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  para- 

ble and  is  full  of  instruction,  that  wheat  and  tares 
are  not  seeds  of  different  kinds,  but  that  the  Inst  is 
a degenerate  wheat.  They  are  only  distinguishable 
when  the  ta-  is  formed  ; thus  fulfilling  literally  the 
Lord’s  words,  “ By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 
T. Until  the  grain  has  headed  out  the  closest 
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scrutiny  will  fail  to  detect  the  tares.  Even  the 
farmers,  who  in  this  country  generally  weed  their 
fields,  do  not  attempt  to  separate  the  one  from  the 
other.  They  would  not  only  mistake  good  grain 
for  them,  but  very  commonly  the  roots  of  the  two 
are  so  intertwined  that  it  ii  impossible  to  separate 
them  without  plucking  up  both.  Both,  therefore, 
must  be  left  to  grow  together  until  the  time  of  har- 
vest. W.  M.  T. 

Lest  ye  root  up  the  wheat*  This  plainly 
teaches  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  two 
classes,  and  so  the.  impropriety  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  men’s  state  before  God.  30*  Let  both 
grow  together — i.  c.,  in  the  visible  Church.  This, 
however,  must  not  be  stretched  so  far  as  to  justify 
retaining  scandalous  persons  in  the  communion  of 
the  Church,  in  the  teeth  of  apostolic  injunctions  (1 

Cor.  5).  B. When  Christ  asserts  that  it  is  his 

purpose  to  make  a complete  separation  at  the  end, 
he  implicitly  forbids,  not  the  exercise  of  a godly 
discipline,  not,  where  necessary,  absolute  exclusion 
from  church-fellowship — but  any  attempts  to  antici- 
pate the  final  irrevocable  separation,  of  which  he  | 
has  reserved  the  execution  to  himself.  Both  are  to 
grow,  evil  and  good,  till  they  come  to  a head,  till 
they  arc  ripe,  one  for  destruction,  and  the  other  for 
full  salvation.  And  they  are  to  grow  together ; the 
visible  Church  is  to  have  its  intermixture  of  good 

and  bad  until  the  end  of  time.  T. Bind  in 

bandies*  Grain-fields  covered  the  whole  sur- 
face ; but  the  crops  were  very  unequal ; part  thick, 
shrunk,  and  almost  dry;  part  full,  and  stately. 
Hen,  women,  and  children  were  busy  in  many  of 
the  fields  puliiug  out  the  weeds,  which  they  gath- 
ered in  heaps  and  bound  into  bundles,  to  hum 
them.  Evrrcr. 

38*  Good  seed.  “ The  children  of  the  king- 
dom;” the  same  seed  of  “the  word”  as  in  the 
former  parable,  but  now  received  into  the  heart  and 


converting  him  that  receives  it  into  a new  creature, 
a “ child  of  the  kingdom.”  u The  children  of  the 
wicked  one,”  resembling,  in  religious  profession, 
“ the  children  of  the  kingdom,  and  produced  by  tho 
same  process  ” (“  sowing  ”).  B. 

39*  Satan  is  a created,  finite  spirit.  He  cannot 
create  anything  new ; he  can  only  mar  and  destroy 
what  has  been  created.  He  cannot  create  angels  of 
darkness ; he  can  only  seduce  angels  of  light  into 
devils.  He  cannot  originate  evil  men  ; he  can  only 
tempt  and  spoil  creatures  made  in  the  image  of 
God.  The  fulness  of  Satan’s  dominion  was  most 
clearly  manifested  in  the  world,  when  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  that  dwelt  in  Christ  bodily  was  dis- 
played to  the  eyes  of  men.  But  now  that  Christ  is 
concealed  by  the  cloud,  so  is  Satan.  In  harmony 
with  the  viewless  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
the  subtle  and  impalpable  agencies  which  Satan 
now  wblds.  lie  has  withdrawn  his  sorceries,  his 
outward  signs,  and  tempts  with  covetousness  and 
worldliness.  And  so  thoroughly  has  he  carried  out 
this  system  of  invisible  temptation,  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  many  that  he  has  no  existence 
as  a personal  spirit  of  evil,  and  that  evil  is  only  an 
immature  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  world’s  ripen- 
ing. M'tcmVlan. 

41*  Son  of  man*  lie  claimed  the  title  (which 
was  already  given  him  in  the  Old  Testament,  Dan. 
8 : 13),  inasmuch  as  it  was  he  who  alone  realized 
the  idea  of  man,  the  second  Adam,  who,  unlike  the 
first,  should  maintain  his  position  as  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  race — the  one  perfect  flower 
which  bad  ever  unfolded  itself  out  of  the  root  and 
stalk  of  humanity.  42,  43*  As  fire  was  the  ele- 
ment of  the  cruel  kingdom  of  hell,  so  is  light  of 
the  pure  heavenly  kingdom.  Then , when  the  hin- 
dering clement  is  removed,  Bhall  this  element  of 
light  which  was  before  obstructed  by  it,  come  forth 
in  its  full  brightness.  T. 


Section  57.—' The  Seed  growing  secretly.  The  Mustard-seed.  The 
Leaven.  Hid  Treasure.  The  Pearl.  The  Net. 

Capernaum . 

Matthew  xiii.  81-36,  44-53.  Mark  iv.  26-34. 

lfk.26  And  he  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground ; 

27  and  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he 

28  knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself,  first  the  blade,  then 

29  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  imme- 
diately he  pntteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come. 

80  And  be  said,  Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ? or  with  what  comparison 
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M.  81  shall  we  compare  it?  Another  parable  put  he  forth  unto  them,  saying,  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  like  to  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a man  took,  and  sowed  in  hi*  field ; 

82  which  indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds  that  be  in  the  earth.  But  when  it  is  sownj  it 
groweth  up,  and  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometb  a tree, 
and  shooteth  out  great  branches ; so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  tho 

88  branches  thereof,  under  the  shadow  of  it.  Another  parable  spake  he  unto  them ; Tho 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures 
of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

84  All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  in  parables.  And  with  many  such 
parables  spake  be  the  word  unto  them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it.  But  without  a 

85  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them.  That  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the. 
prophet,  saying,  I will  open  my  mouth  in  parables;  1 will  utter  things  which  have  been* 
kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  And  when  they  were  alone,  he  expound- 

86  ed  all  things  to  his  disciples.  Then  Jesus  sent  the  multitude  away,  and  went  into  the* 
house:  and  l.is  disciples  came  unto  him. 

[After  explaining  the  parable  of  the  tares  (verses  37-48)  he  continues :] 

44  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a field ; the  which  when  a' 
man  hath  found,  he  hidetli,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and* 

45  buyeth  that  field.  Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a merchant  man,  seeking 

46  goodly  pearls : who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that 
he  had,  and  bought  it. 

47  . Again,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a net,  that  was  cast  into  the  sea,  and’ 

48  gathered  of  every  kind;  which,  when  it  was  full,  they  drew  to  shore,  and  sat  down,  and 

49  gathered  the  good  into  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad  away.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end  of  the 

60  world ; the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  tho  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall 
cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

61  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Have  ye  understood  all  these  things?  They  say  unto  him,  Yea,. 

62  Lord.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  Therefore  every  scribe  tohich  is  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like  unto  a man  that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out 

68  of  hi6  treasure  things  new  and  old.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  wten  Jesus  had  finished 
these  parables,  he  departed  thence. 


The  kingdom  of  God  begins  in  any  man  in  the  solemn  and  central  purpose  of  his  soul  to  become  liko 
God,  to  honor  and  to  serve  him ; tlic  personal  commitment  of  himself  to  the  Father,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Son,  and  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Spirit  And  yet  this  purpose  is  but  the  commence- 
ment  of  a course  whose  end  is  still  distant.  One  temptation  after  another  must  be  met  and  overcome. . 
One  desire  after  another,  which  has  grown  inordinate  through  long  indulgence,  must  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  holiness.  The  principles  of  action,  though  now  pure  and  high,  require  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  discipline  of  effort ; the  thoughts  of  divine  truth  to  be  made  more  clear,  comprehensive, 
controlling;  above  all,  the  affections  demand  to  he  developed,  cherished,  matured,  until  they  shall  answer 
as  they  ought  to  God’s  character;  until  they  shall  spring  spontaneously  toward  Christ,  on  his  cross  or  his 
throne ; until  they  shall  purely  control  and  impel  our  whole  moral  action,  making  duty  a delight,  privation 
a pleasure  if  borne  for  GoJ,  and  death  a sure  and  immeasurable  gain ! 

It  is  not  till  after  long  seasons  of  effort  that  this  magnificent  consummation  is  reached ; that  the  world ' 
seems  nothing,  and  God  all  in  all ; that  the  cross  becomes  the  summit-fact,  in  personal  experience  as  in 
the  world’s  history;  and  that  heaven  opens  bright  and  near  its  gates  of  pearl ! It  is  not  till  sorrows  and 
prosperities  both  have  brought  their  ministry  from  God  to  the  soul ; not  till  life  has  been  experienced,  In 
its  successes  and  its  changes ; not  till  sermons  and  treatises,  works  and  worships,  self-denials  and  chari- 
ties, homes  and  teachers,  have  done  their  office ; and  the  communion  with  friends,  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  contemplation,  study,  prayer,  self-scrutiny — all  have  taught  and  disciplined  the  soul,  and  brought 
it  in  a measure  to  the  likeness  of  Christ’s.  This  harvest  comes  after  long  summer;  first  a purpose;  then 
a principle;  then  a habit;  then  a life,  pervadiug,  renewing,  glorifying  the  soul;  then  the  heavenly  nature 
and  peace ! 1L  S.  S. 
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' The  seven  parables  of  Matthew  have  a certain 
unity,  succeeding  one  another  in  natural  order,  and 
having  a completeness  in  themselves.  In  the  Sower 
•re  set  forth  the  causes  of  the  failures  and  successes 
of  the  gospel,  when  it  is  preached  in  the  world.  In 
the  Tares,  the  obstacles  to  the  internal  development 
of  Christ’s  kingdom  are  traced  up  to  their  true  au- 
thor, with  a warning  against  the  manner  in  which 
men  might  be  tempted  to  remove  those  obstacles. 
The  Mustard-seed  and  the  Leaven  declare  the  vic- 
torious might — the  first  the  outward  and  the  second 
the  inward  might  of  that  kingdom;  and  therefore 
implicitly  prophesy  of  its  development  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  and  its  triumph  over  them.  The 
two  which  follow  (the  Treasure  and  the  Pearl)  de- 
clare the  relation  of  the  kingdom  to  every  man,  its 
supreme  worth,  and  how  those  who  have  discovered 
that  worth  will  be  willing  to  renounce  all  things  for 
its  sake.  The  last  (the  Draw-net)  is  the  declaration 
that  entire  separation  from  evil  shall  yet  come  to 
pass,  looking  forward  to  which,  each  is  to  strive  that 
he  may  so  use  present  privileges  that  he  may  be 
found  among  those  that  shall  be  the  Lord’s  when 
he  shall  set  a difference  between  them  who  servo 
him  and  them  who  serve  him  not. 

Mk.  26-29.  The  seed  growing  secretly. 
This  is  the  only  parable  peculiar  to  Mark.  Like 
that  of  the  Leaven,  of  which  it  seems  to  occupy  the 
place,  it  declares  the  invisible  energy  of  the  divine 
word,  and  that  this  word  of  the  kingdom  has  that 
fn  it  which  will  allow  it  safely  to  be  left  to  itself. 

Christ  obviously  intended  by  this  parable  to 

impress  upon  the  disciples  that  their  duty  was  to 
preach  the  word  [not  to  make  it  fruitful] ; that 
where  the  truth  was  once  implanted  in  the  heart,  its 
growth  was  independent  of  human  agency ; unfold- 
ing itsejf  by  its  own  inherent  divine  power,  it  would 
gradually  accomplish  the  transformation  of  human 
nature  into  that  perfection  for  which  God  designed 
it  [the  full  corn  in  the  ear].  N. Those  who  un- 

der Christ  are  teachers  are  here  implicitly  bidden  to 
have  faith  in  the  word  which  they  sow,  for  it  is  the 
seed  of  God ; when  it  has  found  place  in  a heart 
they  are  to  have  confidence  in  its  indwelling  power, 
not  supposing  that  they  are  to  keep  it  alive ; for 
maintaining  its  life  is  God’s  part,  and  he  undertakes 
to  fulfil  it.  Of  course  they  are  to  follow  up  the 
work  which  has  been  through  their  instrumentality 
commenced.  T. 

HI*  31  33.  The  parables  which  treat  of  the 
progress  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  effects  of  his  truth 
upon  human  nature,  viz.,  the  parables  of  the  d/w?- 
tardsccd  and  of  the  Leaven , were  designed  to  illus- 
trate a development  which  was  to  commence  with 
small  beginnings,  and  to  propagate  itself  by  a mighty 
power  working  outwardly  from  within.  All  these  j 
parables  presuppose  the  renewal  of  human  nature  | 


by  a new  and  pervading  principle  of  spiritual  life ; 
and  imply  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  visibly 
realized  among  men  until  they  become  subjects  of 

this  renewal.  N. In  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 

the  disciples  bad  heard  that  three  parts  of  the  seed 
sown  perished,  and  only  a fourth  part  prospered; 
again,  they  had  heard  in  that  of  the  Tares  of  the 
hindcrances  which  beset  even  this  part  that  re- 
mained : lest  then  they  should  be  tempted  to  lose 
heart  and  despair,  the  Lord  spake  these  two  parables 
(the  Mustard-seed  and  the  Leaven)  for  their  cn 
couragcmcnt.  My  kingdom,  he  would  say,  will  sur- 
vive these  losses,  and  surmount  these  hindcrances, 
until,  small  as  its  first  beginnings  may  appear,  it 
will,  like  a mighty  tree,  fill  the  earth  with  its  branch- 
es— like  potent  leaven,  will  diffuse  its  influence 

through  all  the  world.  T. The  point  in  which 

the  two  parables  agree  is,  the  designating  of  the 
power  with  which  the  kingdom  of  God  develops  it- 
self outwardly  from  within ; the  greatest  results 
proceeding  from  the  most  insignificant  beginnings. 
The  point  in  which  they  differ  is,  that  the  develop- 
ment illustrated  in  the  parable  of  the  Mustard-seed 
is  more  extensive,  in  that  of  the  Leaven  more  inten- 
sive ; in  the  former  is  shown  the  power  with  which 
the  Church,  so  feeble  in  its  beginning,  spreads  over 
all  the  earth;  in  the  latter,  the  principle  of  divine 
life  in  Christianity  renews  human  nature,  in  all  its 
parts  and  powers,  after  its  own  image,  to  become  its 
own  organ ; thus  illustrating  the  growth  of  religion 
not  only  in  the  race,  but  also  in  individual  men.  N. 

31.  Small  as  a grain  of  mustard-seed,  was  a 
proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  for  something 
exceedingly  minute.  The  Lord,  in  his  popular  teach- 
ing, adhered  to  the  popular  language.  Mnldonatus 
relates  that  even  in  Spain  he  has  seen  great  ovens 
heated  with  its  branches;  he  mentions  as  will  that 
birds  are  exceedingly  partial  to  the  seed,  so  that 
when  it  is  advancing  to  ripeness  he  has  often  seen 
them  lighting  in  great  numb?rs  on  its  boughs,  which 
were  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight. 

33*  By  the  leaven  we  are  to  understand  the 
word  of  the  kingdom,  which  word  in  its  highest 
sense  Christ  himself  was.  As  the  mustard-seed, 
out  of  which  a mighty  tree  was  to  grow,  was  the 
least  of  all  seeds,  so  the  leaven  is  also  something 
apparently  of  slight  account,  and  yet  mighty  in 
operation.  Till  the  whole  is  leavened*  A 
prophecy  of  the  final  complete  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity ; that  it  will  diffuse  itself  through  all  nations, 
and  purify  and  ennoble  all  life.  Wc  may  also  fair- 
ly sec  in  these  words  a promise  and  an  assurance 
that  the  wo*d  of  life,  received  into  any  single  heart, 
shall  not  there  cense  its  effectual  working  till  it  lias 
brought  the  whole  man  in  obedience  to  it,  so  that 
he  shall  be  a new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  T.  — 
The  unleavened  mass,  untouched  by  any  particle 
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wick  the  true  leaven  in  it,  will  remain  unchanged. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  over 
the  world  is  in  this  figure  of  the  leaven.  It  is  fire 
that  kindles  fire ; love  that  kindles  love ; Christian- 
ity manifested  that  spreads  Christianity.  Talent, 
learning,  conviction  from  argument,  are  well  in  their 
places,  but  avail  little.  Belief  is  needed,  but  it 
must  be  in  the  fonn  of  trust.  It  must  be  belief  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  There  must  be  in  it  the  ac- 
ceptance of  him  for  all  that  for  which  he  offers  him- 
self to  vs,  and  sympathy  with  him  in  all  that  he  pro- 
poses to  do.  In  such  a belief  there  is  life ; and  in 
life  there  is  power.  M.  II. 

In  the  process  of  leavening  it  is  not  the  sub- 
stance but  the  character  of  the  meal  that  is  changed. 
Even  so  with  the  effect  of  grace.  It  did  not  give 
John  his  warm  affections ; but  it  fixed  them  on  his 
beloved  Master,  sanctifying  his  love.  It  did  not 
give  Paul  his  genius,  his  resistless  logic,  and  noble 
oratory ; but  it  consecrated  them  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  It  did  not  give  David  a poet’s  fire  and  a 
poet’s  lyre ; but  it  strung  his  harp  With  chords  from 
heaven,  and  tuned  all  its  strings  to  the  high  praises 
of  God.  So  grace  ever  works.  It  docs  not  change 
the  metal,  but  stamps  it  with  the  divine  image,  and 
assimilates  all  who  have  received  Christ  to  the  na- 
ture of  Christ.  Outhric. 

44  40.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  merely  a 
tiee  overshadowing  the  earth,  leaven  leavening  the 
world,  but  each  man  must  have  it  for  himself,  and 
make  it  his  own  by  a distinct  act  of  his  own  will, 
lie  may  come  under  the  shadow  of  this  great  tree, 
and  partake  of  many  blessings  of  its  shelter.  He 
may  dwell  in  a Christendom  which  has  been  leav- 
ened, and  so  in  a manner  himself  share  in  the  uni- 
versal leavening.  But  more  than  this  is  needed, 
even  a personal  appropriation  of  the  benefit.  We 
have  the  history  of  this  in  the  two  parables  which 
follow.  They  were  spoken  not  to  the  multitude,  not 
to  those  “ without,”  but  within  the  house  (verse 
36),  and  to  the  more  immediate  disciples.  These 
are  addressed  as  having  found  the  hid  treasure — the 
pearl  of  price,  and  are  now  warned  of  the  surpass- 
ing worth  of  these,  and  that,  for  their  sakes,  all 
things  arc  to  be  joyfully  renounced.  T. 

44.  Owing  to  the  insecurity  of  property  in  the 
East,  from  war  and  oppression,  joined  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  valuable  property  in  hand  for  want 
of  secure  banks  of  deposit,  the  practice  of  hiding 
precious  n*  ensils  and  ornaments,  money  and  jewels, 
has  always  been  common  in  the  East.  Often  it  is  built 
up  into  the  walls  of  the  owner’s  house,  often  buried 
in  fields  and  gardens.  The  owner  often  dies  and 
takes  his  secret  with  him.  K. Many  such  trans- 

actions are  still  negotiated.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  even  dangerous,  to  remove  treasure  thus 
discovered  in  another  person’s  field ; but,  having 


purchased  it,  you  can  wait  in  safety,  work  in  secret, 
and  the  coveted  treasure  is  yours.  This  country 
has  always  been  subject  to  revolutions,  invasions, 
and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and  hence  a feeling 
of  insecurity  hovers  over  the  land  like  a dismal 
spectre.  Then  there  are,  and  always  have  been,  in- 
testine commotions  and  wars.  At  such  times  mul- 
titudes bury  their  gold  and  jewels,  and  in  many 
cases  the  owners  are  killed,  and  no  one  knows 
where  the  treasure  was  concealed.  W.  M.  T. 

Bnyeth  field.  Whenever  any  man  renounces 
the  thing  that  is  closest  to  him,  rather  than  that 
should  be  a hindcrance  to  his  embracing  and  mak- 
ing his  own  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel — when 
the  lover  of  money  renounces  his  covetousness — and 
the  indolent  man,  his  ease — and  the  lover  of  pleasure, 
his  pleasure — and  the  wise  man,  his  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  of  this  world — then  each  is  selling  what  he 
has  that  he  may  buy  the  field  which  contains  the 
treasure.  T. 

45.  Seeking  pearls.  The  occupation  of  a 
travelling  jeweller  is  still  common  in  the  East.  Ho 
deals  in  precious  stones  and  pearls,  and  travels 
widely  in  search  of  advantageous  purchases  or  ex- 
changes. K. Those  persons  who  feel  that  there 

must  be  some  absolute  good  for  man  in  which  he 
shall  find  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  longings,  and 
who  arc  therefore  seeking  everywhere  for  this  good, 
are  likened  to  the  merchant  that  has  distinctly  set 
before  himself  the  purpose  of  seeking  goodly  pearls. 
These  arc  the  fewest  in  number,  but  at  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  the  noblest  converts  to  the  truth. 
46.  The  pearl  is  the  kingdom  of  God  within  a man 
— or  God  revealing  himself  in  the  soul — or  the 
knowledge  of  Christ— or  Christ  himself — all  differ- 
ent ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing.  It  is  God 
alone  in  whom  any  intelligent  creature  can  find  its 
centre  and  true  repose ; in  Augustine’s  beautiful 
and  often-quoted  words,  u Lord,  thou  hast  made  us 
for  thee,  and  our  heart  is  disquieted  till  it  reachcth 
to  thee.”  T. 

Those  who  find  Christ  without  seeking  him  have 
usually  the  liveliest  joy,  while  those  who  find  him 
after  long  and  anxious  search  have  usually  the  deep- 
est apprehension  of  his  value.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  joy  of  discovery  is  only  in  the  former  para- 
ble, as  if  to  express  not  the  value  set  upon  the 
treasure,  but  the  unexpectedness  of  it.  Yet  not 
less  profound  is  the  sense  of  Cli list’s  preciousness 
when  found  after  long  and  anxious  search  has  deep- 
ened the  craving  of  the  soul  after  him.  B. 

47.  He  had  to  teach  his  disciples  that  not  alt 
who  joined  him  were  fitted  to  be  genuine  followers, 
and  that  the  spurious  and  the  true  should  be  inter- 
mixed in  his  visible  kingdom,  until  that  final  pro- 
cess of  decision  which  God  had  reserved  to  himself. 
To  convey  this  truth,  he  compares  the  kingdom  of 
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God,  in  the  prooess  of  its  development  on  earth 
(which  corresponds  to  the  visible  Church  os  distin- 
guished from  the  invisible),  to  a net  cast  into  the 
sea,  iu  which  fish  of  all  kinds,  good  and  worthless, 
are  caught,  and  which  are  only  assorted  after  the 

net  has  been  drawn  to  the  shore.  N. A set. 

A drag  net  It  was  leaded  and  buoyed,  and  then 
drawn  in  a circle,  so  as  to  inclose  a multitude  of 

fishes.  H.  B.  T. The  word  in  the  original  is  a 

hauling-net,  os  distinguished  from  the  casting-net — 
a net  of  the  largest  size,  suffering  nothing  to  escape 
from  it  And  this,  its  all-embracing  nature,  con- 
tains a prophecy  of  the  wide  reach  and  potent  oper- 
ation of  the  gospel.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  should 
henceforward  be  a net,  not  cast  into  a single  stream 
as  hitherto,  but  into  the  broad  sea  of  the  whole 
world,  and  gathering  or  drawing  together  some  out 
of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation. 

T. 52*  Things  new  and  old.  lie  teaches 

his  apostles  and  ministers  to  avail  themselves  of 
what  is  old  in  teaching  what  is  new,  and  by  teach- 
ing what  is  new  to  confirm  what  is  old;  to  show 
that  the  gospel  is  not  contrary  to  the  law,  And  that 

both  are  from  one  and  the  same  source.  W. 

As  they  hearkened  to  the  Lord  from  heaven  these 
Galilean  peasants  and  fishermen  found  something 
that  was  new,  and  something  that  was  old.  Duties 


were  declared,  principles  were  announced,  springs 
of  human  feeling  and  action  were  touched,  which 
their  religious  education  and  the  light  of  their  con- 
sciences had  made  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  about  the  lake,  the  curves  of  the  shore, 
or  the  trees  along  the  street,  under  the  common  sun- 
shine, where  they  plied  their  daily  calling.  This 
was  44  old,”  but  this  was  not  all.  As  the  heavenly 
words  came  from  the  lips  of  this  44  Son  of  man,” 
knowing  not  only  all  that  is  in  man  but  the  secrets 
in  the  bosom  of  God,  they  caught  glimpses  of  some- 
thing “ new,”  and  as  grand  os  it  was  new.  Very 
faint  and  inadequate  these  glimpses  were  at  first. 
But  the  patient  Master  knew  the  work  he  had  to  do, 
and  led  their  dull  intellects  along  through  this  sim- 
ple path  of  parable,  giving  them  what  they  were 
able  to  bear — tempered  beams  for  their  weak  eyes. 
What  he  was  seeking  to  unfold  to  them  was  noth- 
ing less  than  the  nature  of  that  everlasting  and 
universal  kingdom  of  God,  which  embraces  all  other 
truth,  transcends  all  mortal  understanding,  and  pro- 
vides redemption  for  all  the  nations  of  our  race, 
and  yet  sets  up  its  true  throne  in  the  unlettered 
heart  of  a regenerated  child  or  a penitent  slave. 
Holding  fast  all  that  was  good  in  the  “old  ” relig- 
ion of  conscience  and  law,  he  was  bringing  forth  to 
them  the  44  newness  ” of  his  gospel  F.  D.  H. 


Section  68.— Answers  to  Unready  Disciples.  Etill'ng  of  the  Tempest. 

Near  and  on  the  Lake. 

Matthew  viii.  13-27.  Mark  iv.  35-fl.  Luke  viii.  22-25 ; ix.  57-62. 

M.  18  And  the  same  day  when  the  even  was  come,  when  Jesns  saw  great  multitudes  about 
him,  he  gave  commandment  to  depart;  and  saith  unto  them,  Let  ns  pas9  over  unto  the 
other  side  of  the  lake. 

19  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  they  went  in  the  way,  a certain  scribe  came  and  said 

*20  unto  him,  Master,  I will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.  And  Jesns  saith  unto 
him,  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  hate  nests ; but  the  Son  of  man  hath 

21  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  And  he  said  unto  another  of  his  disciples,  Follow  me.  But 

22  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  But  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  Follow  me.  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead : but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of 

L.  61  God.  And  another  also  said,  Lord,  I will  follow  thee ; but  let  me  first  go  bid  them 

62  farewell,  which  are  at  home  at  my  house.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  No  man  having 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Mk.86  And  when  they  had  sent  away  the  multitude,  they  took  him  even  as  he  was  in  the 
ship.  And  when  he  was  entered,  bis  disciples  followed  him.  And  there  were  also  with 
him  other  little  ships.  And  they  launched  forth.  But  as  they  sailed  he  fell  asleep. 

■87  And  behold,  there  came  down  a great  9torm  of  wind,  and  there  arose  a great  tempest 
in  the  sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves;  and  the  waves  beat  into 

’ -88  the  ship  so  that  it  was  now  full,  and  they  were  in  jeopardy.  And  he  was  in  the  hinder 
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part  of  the  ship  asleep  on  a pillow ; and  his  disciples  came  to  hiiri,  and  awoke  him, 
saying,  Master,  Master,  we  perisli ! carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ? Lord,  save  us ; we 

39  perish  ! And  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  so  fearful,  O ye  of  little  faith  ? Then  he 
arose,  and  rebuked  the  winds,  and  the  raging  of  the  water,  and  said  unto  the  sea, 

40  Peace,  be  still.  And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a great  calm.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  Where  is  your  faith?  IIow  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith ? 

41  But  the  men  feared  exceedingly,  and  marvelled,  and  said  one  to  another,  What  man- 
ner of  man  is  this?  for  he  command eth  even  the  winds  and  water,  and  the  winds  and 
the  sea  obey  him. 


Jescs  lying  this  moment  under  the  weakness  of  exhausted  strength,  rising  the  next  in  the  might  of 
manifested  omnipotence : in  close  proximity,  in  quick  succession,  the  humanity  and  the  divinity  that  were 
in  him  exhibited  themselves.  Though  suddenly  roused  to  see  himself  in  a position  of  great  peril,  Jesus 
has  no  fear.  His  first  thought  is  not  of  the  danger,  his  first  word  is  not  to  the  tempest,  his  first  care  is 
not  for  the  safety  of  the  body,  it  is  for  the  state  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  wake  him  from  his  slumbers ; 
nor  is  it  until  he  has  rebuked  their  fears  that  he  removes  the  cause ; but  then  he  docs  so,  and  does  it 
effectually,  by  the  word  of  his  power.  And  so  long  as  the  life  we  are  living  shall  be  thought  and  spoken 
of  as  a voyage,  so  long  shall  this  night-scene  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee  supply  the  imagery  by  which  many 
a passage  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  many  in  the  history  of  the  individual  believer,  shall  be  illus- 
trated. Sleeping  or  waking,  let  Christ  be  in  the  vessel  and  it  is  safe.  The  tempest  may  come,  our  faith 
be  small,  our  fear  be  great,  but  still  if  in  our  fear  we  have  so  much  faith  as  to  cry  to  him  to  save  us,  still 
in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need  will  he  arise  to  our  help,  and  though  he  may  have  to  blame  us  for  no* 
cherishing  a livelier  trust,  he  will  not  suffer  the  winds  or  the  waves  to  overwhelm  us.  H. 


M.  19.  One,  himself  a rabbi,  offered  to  follow 
him  os  his  scholar.  lie  returned  an  answer  which 
should  test  the  applicant's  motives  to  the  utmost. 
It  might  have  seemed  of  moment  to  secure  the  sup- 
port of  a rabbi,  but  Jesus  had  seen  the  worldly 
bent  of  his  thoughts,  and  thus  turned  him  aside,  by 
blasting  .any  hopes  of  advantage  or  honor  in  joining 
him.  G. 

20.  The  Son  of  man.  J.  12  : 34  shows  that 
the  Jews  understood  it  to  mean  the  Messiah,  and 
L.  22  : 69,  70,  that  they  considered  the  Son  of  man 

to  mean  the  same  as  the  Son  of  God.  Burton. 

It  is  the  name  by  which  the  Lord  ordinarily  desig- 
nates himself  as  the  Messiah — the  Son  of  God  manU 
fesied  in  the  flesh  of  Adam — the  second  Adam.  And 
to  it  belong  all  those  conditions  of  humiliation,  suf- 
fering, and  exaltation,  which  it  behooved  the  Son  of 
man  to  go  through.  A. 

21 , 22*  To  bory  my  father.  Under  other 
circumstances  Christ  would  not  have  hindered  the 
indulgence  of  such  a filial  love ; but  he  made  use  of 
this  case  fo  show,  by  a striking  example , that  those 
who  sought  to  follow  him  must  deny  natural  feelings 
that  were  otherwise  entirely  sacred,  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God  required  it.  “ Let  those 
who  are  themselves  dead,  who  know  nothing  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  di- 
vine life,  attend  to  the  lifeless  clay.  But  thou, 
upon  whom  the  divine  life,  which  conquers  all 


death,  is  opened,  thou  must  devote  thyself  wholly 

to  propagate  It  by  preaching  the  gospel”  N. 

L.  62.  As  ploughing  requires  an  eye  intent  on 
the  furrow  to  be  made,  and  is  marred  the  instant 
one  turns  about,  so  will  they  come  short  of  salva- 
tion who  prosecute  the  work  of  God  with  a dis- 
tracted attention,  a divided  heart.  B. This  rb- 

ply  of  Christ  was  not  meant  merely  and  only  to  re- 
pel ; but  rather  to  throw  back  this  candidate  for 

disciplc8hip  on  deeper  heart-searchings.  T. Wo 

must  bid  all  things  stand  aside  that  would  impede 
us  when  wc  are  in  pursuit  of  so  great  a good ; the 
love  of  which  will  soon  reconcile  us  to  the  hardest 
duties  and  endear  to  us  the  most  self-denying 
courses.  It  will  alter  the  countenance  of  suffering 
and  make  all  the  troubles  of  this  life  cast  a kinder 
aspect  on  us.  Nay,  it  will  enable  us  to  look  death 
in  the  face  with  a cheerful  heart ; for  it  will  present 
it  to  us  in  another  shape,  and  make  the  grave,  that 
house  of  darkness,  seem  like  the  Beautiful  Gate  of 
the  Temple  of  God.  Patrick. 

Mk.  37.  Came  down.  The  expressions  used 
by  the  Evangelists  all  imply  the  extreme  fury  of  the 
hurricane.  The  heated  tropical  air  of  the  .Sea  of 
Galilee,  600  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  suddenly  filled  by  the  cold  winds  sweep- 
ing down  the  snowy  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Ifcrmon 

through  the  ravines  of  the  Perean  hills.  F. 

This  torrent  of  heavy  cold  air  was  pouring  over  the 
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mountain-crests  into  the  deep  caldron  of  the  lake 
bolow,  a headlong  flood  of  wind,  like  a waterfall 
into  the  hollow.  The  peculiar  effects  of  squalls 
among  mountains  are  known  to  all  who  have  boated 
much  on  lakes,  but  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  wind 
has  a singular  force  and  suddenness ; and  this  is, 
no  doubt,  because  the  sea  is  so  deep  below  the 
earth’s  surface  that  the  sun  rarefies  the  air  in  it 
enormously,  and  the  wind  gathers  much  force  as  it 
sweeps  through  flat  deserts,  until  suddenly  it  meets 
this  huge  gap  in  the  way,  and  it  tumbles  down  here 

irresistible.  J.  M. The  whole  lake,  as  we  had 

it,  was  lashed  into  fury ; the  waves  repeatedly 
rolled  up  to  our  tent-door,  tumbling  over  the  ropes 
with  such  violence  as  to  carry  away  the  tent-pins. 
And,  moreover,  those  winds  are  not  only  violent, 
but  they  come  down  suddenly,  and  often  when  the 
sky  is  perfectly  clear.  Some  such  sudden  wind  it 
was,  I suppose,  that  filled  the  ship  with  waves  “ so 
that  it  was  now  full.”  Small  as  the  lake  is,  and 
placid,  in  general,  as  a molten  mirror,  I have  re- 
peatedly seen  it  quiver,  and  leap,  and  boil  like  a 
caldron,  when  driven  by  fierce  winds  from  the  east- 
ern mountains,  and  the  waves  ran  high — high 
enough  to  fill  or  “cover”  the  ships,  as  Matthew 
has  it.  In  the  midst  of  such  a gale  “ calmly  slept 
the  Son  of  God,”  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship, 
until  awakened  by  the  terrified  disciples.  W.  M.  T. 

38.  Ofl  a pillow.  A part  of  the  boat  was 
used  for  the  boatman’s  lying  or  sitting  on,  and  was 
provided  with  a leather  cushion.  Meyer. Evi- 

dently a regular  part  of  the  boat’s  equipment,  from 
the  use  of  the  definite  article,  “ the  pillow.”  The 
stem  in  ancient  ships  was  much  higher  than  the 
prow,  and  this  form  continued  even  to  the  last  cen- 
tury in  England,  while  it  is  still  the  fashion  in 
Egypt.  It  was  on  this  account  that  they  could 
anchor  from  the  stem  (as  in  the  case  of  Paul’s 
shipwreck),  and  the  high  stem  made  a safe  and 
Bioping  place,  where  our  Saviour  slept  in  the 
storm.  J.  M. 

Muster , carest  thou — Master,  we  perish 
— Lord,  sa ve.  These  variations  indicate  the  differ- 
ent characters  of  the  men  who  were  with  Christ  in 
the  vessel,  and  make  our  conception  of  the  scene 
at  once  more  graphic  and  complete.  Instead  of 
urging  them  as  an  argument  against  the  veracity  or 
accuracy  of  the  Evangelists,  we  ought  rather  to  find 
new  proofs  of  their  honesty,  and  the  transparent 
fidelity  of  these  reports.  And,  after  all,  however 
various  the  words  the  apostles  heard,  or  thought 
they  heard,  they  all  learned  the  great  lesson  of  the 
Master’s  rebuke.  The  gist  and  substance  of  the 
rebyke  was,  that  if  they  had  had  faith,  or  faith 
enQugli,  they  would  not  have  feared.  The  common 
lesson  is,  that  faith  is  the  conquering  opposite  of 
fear.  8.  Cox . 


O ye  of  little  faith.  Faith  they  had,  foi  they 
applied  to  Christ  for  relief ; but  liUfcy  for  they  were 
afraid,  though  Christ  was  in  the  ship.  Faith  dis- 
pels fear,  but  in  proportion  to  its  strength.  B. 

Jesus  awakes,  and  the  only  thing  that  he  beholds  is 
the  unbelief  of  his  disciples ; his  ear  tells  him  not 
of  the  fury  and  rack  of  the  elements,  but  of  the 
guilty  fears  of  his  Galilean  friends.  And  his  first 
reproof  is  for  them.  He  lets  the  6torm  rage  on 
unrebuked,  until  he  has  rebuked  the  agitation  cf 
their  souls.  And  now  they  perceive  that  a most 
precious  opportunity  of  signalizing  their  faith  in 
Christ  had  been  given,  and  given  in  vain.  The 
elements  had  been  let  loose  that  their  faith  might 
gain  a victory,  and  go  on  to  perfection.  The  prog- 
ress of  ordinary  months  might  have  been  made  in 
an  hour,  had  they  been  watchful.  When  will  they 
understand  that  this  matter  of  the  education  of 
faith  is  the  most  important  tiling  going  on  under 
the  sun  ? The  school  of  faith  is  a school  in  which 
we  are  advancing,  lesson  by  lesson,  to  a condition 
where  the  glory  of  God  shall  be  perpetually  re- 
vealed to  the  soul.  G.  B. 

30*  Peace,  be  still  t The  quiet,  simple  re- 
cital of  the  Evangelists  more  effectually  realizes  this 
sublime  transaction  than  any  garniture  of  words 
could  do.  Nothing  comes  near  it  but  that  one  other 
instance  which  the  commencement  of  the  sacred 
volume  supplies — “And  he  said,  Light  be — and 
light  was.”  And  he  who  now  rebukes  the  wind,  is 
ho  “by  whom  also  God  made  the  worlds” — he, 
“ without  whom  was  nothing  made  that  was  made.” 

K. When  he  oomes  down  as  the  Incarnate  One, 

to  be  man  with  us,  tired  and  spent  as  we  by  life’s 
toils,  when  he  lies  so  humbly  down  that  even  the 
waters  of  a lake  some  hundreds  of  feet  below  sea 
level  dash  over  him,  and  there  sleeps,  our  feeling  is 
in  a strange  maze  of  tenderness.  Our  God  is  so 
nigh,  our  glorious  tent-mate  in  a guise  so  gentle, 
that  we  come  to  look  upon  him  in  his  divine  sleep, 
more  tenderly  than  wc  could  even  in  the  waking 
mercies  and  charities  of  bis  life.  The  very  heaven 
of  sky  and  stars  that  ceils  the  august  chamber  of 
bis  sleep,  is  more  sanctified  from  underneath,  than, 
before,  it  was  from  above.  The  world  is  another 
world — we  are  other  ourselves.  II.  B. 

41*  Wc  see  here  one  of  the  moral  purposes  to 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  who  ordered  all 
things  for  the  glory  of  his  Son,  this  miracle  should 
serve.  It  should  lead  his  disciples  into  thoughts 
ever  higher  and  more  awful  of  that  Lord  whom 
they  followed,  and  should  more  and  more  bring 
them  to  feel  that  in  nearness  to  him  was  safety 
and  deliverance  from  every  danger.  The  danger 
which  exercised,  should  strengthen  their  faith — who 
indeed  had  need  of  a mighty  faith,  since  God,  in 
Chrysostom’B  words,  had  chosen  them  to  be  the 
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athletes  of  the  universe.  T. The  miracles  of  ' 

Jesus,  as  attestations  that  the  elements  of  nature 
were  plastic  in  his  hands,  are  really  a new  key  to 
the  grandest  scientific  principle  in  the  universe — 
which  is  that  God  lives  and  moves  and  acts  in  all 
of  nature,  every  instant,  and  that  the  whole  creation 
is  formed  and  guided  in  the  interest  of  the  spiritual 
man,  i.  e.,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the  earth. 
This  world  is  a place  for  the  training  of  souls  in  a 
Christian  immortality.  All  its  laws  are  yet  to  serve 
that  end.  Its  evils,  sufferings,  disorders ; its  blights 
and  tempests  and  agonies,  are  somehow  in  it — we 
know  not  how,  and  shall  not  know  at  present,  be- 
cause it  is  the  residence  of  a wrong-choosing,  fall- 
ing, and  sinning  race.  Everything  material,  visible 
and  tangible,  answers  to  something,  expresses  some- 
thing, symbolizes  something,  in  the  soul  and  its 
spiritual  life,  as  it  is  hereafter  to  be  developed. 
Ilencc  Christ  must  be  Lord  of  life  and  death,  of 
seas  and  storms,  of  diseases  and  demons,  of  every 
mystery  and  might  and  secret  of  created  things. 
“The  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him.”  The  whole 
creation,  now  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  to- 
gether, waits  for  the  redemption,  the  manifestation 

of  the  sons  of  God.  F.  D.  H. This  sensible 

miracle  was  an  image  of  that  higher  spiritual  one 


which  Christ  works  in  all  ages,  in  speaking  peace 
to  the  soul  amid  all  the  tempests  of  life,  and  in 
bringing  to  obedience  all  the  raging  powers  that 

oppose  the  progress  of  his  kingdom.  N. By 

this  you  may  know  you  dwell  in  Christ,  if,  when 
the  tempest  come,  you  are  ready  to  run  under  his 
wing,  and  think  of  no  shelter,  no  protection,  but 
J his.  Talk  what  we  will  of  faith,  if  we  do  not 
trust  and  rely  on  him,  we  do  not  believe  in  him. 
FaHndon . 

To  set  them  thinking  of  him,  to  give  them  truer 
thoughts  of  the  Rabbi  whom  they  loved  but  did  not 
understand,  to  teach  them  that  he  was  Lord  of  all 
and  to  win  them  to  a deeper  trust  in  him,  this  was 
what  the  storm  came  for,  and  was  hushed  for.  And 
this  is  what  our  disasters  and  happy  fortunes  come 
for,  our  tempests  and  our  calms,  our  perils  and  de- 
j livcranccs.  They  come  to  set  us  thinking  of  him 
whom,  in  the  quiet  every-day  course  of  our  life,  we 
I arc  too  apt  to  forget.  They  come  to  teach  us  that 
! he  is  always  with  us,  ordering  all  things  according 
| to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  and  to  constrain  us 
I to  trust  in  him  instead  of  in  ourselves,  by  making 
us  feel  how  utterly  we  are  in  his  hands.  Danger  is 
not  dangerous,  nor  death  dreadful,  if  Christ  be  with 
> us  and  we  have  faith  in  him.  8.  Cox. 


Section  59.— The  Demoniac  of  Gergesa  or  Gadara. 

East  Side  of  the  Lake. 

Matthew  viii.  28-34 ; ix.  1.  Marx  v.  1-21.  Luxe  viii.  26-40. 

Mk.  1 And  they  came  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  into  the  country  of  the  Gada- 
2 renes,  or  Gergesenes,  which  is  over  against  Galilee.  And  when  he  went  forth  out  of  the 
ship  to  laud,  there  met  him,  out  of  the  city,  two  possessed  with  devils  coming  out  of 
the  tombs,  exceeding  fierce  so  that  no  man  might  pass  by  that  way : [one]  a man  with  an 
8 unclean  spirit  which  had  devils  long  time,  who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs;  ar.d 
4 no  mac  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains.  Because  that  he  had  been  often  bound 
with  fetters  and  chains ; and  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fet- 
6 ters  broken  in  pieces ; neither  cohld  any  man  tame  him.  And  he  ware  no  clothes, 
neither  abode  in  any  house;  but  driven  of  the  devil  into  the  wilderness,  always 
night  and  day  he  was  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  himself 
with  stones. 

6 But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  ran ; and  fell  down  before  him,  and  worshipped 

7 him,  and  cried  with  a loud  voice,  and  said,  What  have  I to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou 
Son  of  the  most  high  God  ? art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ? I 

8 beseech  thee,  I adjure  thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not.  For  he  had  said  unto 

9 him,  Thou  unclean  spirit,  come  out  of  the  man ! And  Jesus  asked  him,  What  is  thy 
name  ? And  he  answered,  saying,  My  name  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many : because  many 

10  devils  were  entered  into  him.  And  they  besought  him  much,  that  he  would  not  send 
them  away  out  of  the  country,  that  he  would  not  command  them  to  go  out  into  the  deep. 
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I*  Now  there  was  there,  a good  way  off  from  them,  nigh  onto  the  mountains,  a great 

12  herd  of  swine  feeding.  And  all  the  devils  besought  him,  saying,  If  thou  ca9t  us  out, 

13  suffer  us  to  go  away  into  the  herd  of  swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them.  And  forth- 
with Jesus  gave  them  leave,  and  said  unto  them,  Go.  And  the  unclean  spirits  went  out 
of  the  man,  and  entered  into  the  swine.  And  behold,  the  whole  herd  of  swine  ran  vio- 
lently down  a steep  place  into  the  sea  (they  were  about  two  thousand),  and  were  choked, 
and  perished  in  the  waters. 

14  And  when  they  that  fed  the  swine  saw  what  was  done,  they  fled,  and  went  their 
ways  and  told  everything  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  and  what  wa9  befallen  to  the 
possessed  of  the  devils.  And  behold,  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus,  and  to  see 

15  what  it  was  that  was  done.  And  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  found  the  man  out  of  whom 
the  devils  were  departed ; and  saw  him  that  had  the  legion,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 

16  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind  : and  they  were  afraid.  And  they  that  saw  it  told  them 
by  what  means  he  that  was  possessed  of  the  devils  was  healed,  and  also  concerning 

17  the  swine.  Then  the  whole  multitude  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  round  about 
besought  him  to  depart  from  them  out  of  their  coasts ; for  they  were  taken  with  a 
great  fear. 

18  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  ship,  the  man  out  of  whom  the  devils  were  de- 

19  parted  besought  him  that  he  might  be  with  him.  Howbeit,  Jesus  suffered  him  not,  but 
sent  him  away,  saying,  Return  to  thine  own  house,  and  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them 
how  great  things  God  hath  done  for  thee,  and  how  the  Lord  hath  had  compassion 

20  on  thee.  And  he  departed,  and  went  his  way,  and  began  to  publish  throughout  the 
whole  city,  and  in  Deeapolis,  how  great  things  Jesus  had  done  for  him;  and  all  men 
did  marvel. 

21  And  he  entered  into  a ship,  and  when  he  was  passed  over  again  unto  the  other  side, 
much  people  gathered  unto  him,  and  gladly  received  him,  for  they  were  all  waiting  for 
him ; and  he  was  nigh  unto  the  sea.  And  he  came  into  his  own  city. 


Through  his  life,  he  not  only  affirmed  but  demonstrated  his  love ; a friend  to  the  afflicted  and  broken- 
hearted, to  the  publican,  to  the  sinner ; “ tasting  death  for  every  man,”  “ the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God.”  Plenitude,  perfectness  of  love ! Adapting  himself  to  our  capacities,  he  gave 
practical  illustrations  of  his  power : of  his  power  over  nature — stilling  the  tempest,  walking  on  the  sea, 
blighting  the  fig-tree;  over  providence — supplying  abundance  for  thousands  from  a handful  of  food, 
bringing  tribute-money  from  the  sea  and  a wondrous  draught  to  toil-worn  fishermen ; over  men  and 
women — winning  them  by  his  love,  confounding  them  by  his  wisdom,  awing  and  baffling  them  by  his 
majesty ; over  diseases — removing  them  by  a word  ; over  death  and  the  grove— raising  the  dead,  laying 
down  his  own  life  and  taking  it  again. 

But,  when  we  see  Jesus  truly,  literally,  “ casting  out  demons  by  a word,”  effecting  deliverance  to  their 
captives ; when  we  find  these  evil  spirits  not  only  obedient  to  his  will,  but  trembling  at  his  presence ; 
when  we  find  their  wretched  victims  made  the  Lord’s  freedmen,  following  him  and  ministering  to  him 
with  grateful  devotion  ; when  we  find  the  maniac  of  yesterday  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to-day,  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind  : the  evidence  of  Christ’s  sufficiency  is  complete ! All  tilings  in  his  hand  ! Lord  over 
nature,  providence,  death,  the  grave,  the  world  of  spirits ! He  who  can  provide  for  the  body  and  protect 
it,  he  who  can  cause  it  to  sleep  in  the  dust  and  raise  it  again,  can  protect  the  soul  also,  even  from  its  most 
subtle  adversaries ; can  comfort  it,  train  it,  perfect  it,  and  save  it ! This,  and  the  plenitude  of  his  love, 
are  enough  ! In  this  faith  wc  can  rest ; in  this,  find  perfect  repose.  To  this  faith  he  solicits  us,  encour- 
ages us,  in  each  recorded  act  of  his  supremacy  over  unclean  spirits.  The  Seed  of  the  woman  bruising 
the  serpent’s  head  ! To  such  a Saviour,  and  only  to  such,  wc  can  each  trustfully  and  safely  appeal,  like 
Stephen,  “ full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  “ Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit .”  8.  Hopkins. 
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Peculiar  outbreaks  of  hostile  passion  from  the 
kingdom  of  darkness,  against  the  kingdom  of  light 
and  peace,  attended  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  on 
the  earth ; as  if  the  forces  that  wrought  to  resist 
him  had  been  held  in  reserve  for  that  critical  hour, 
to  be  then  precipitated,  in  fiercest  assault  of  infer- 
nal phalanx,  on  the  field  of  liis  divine  operations. 
The  very  sky  of  Palestine  looks  lurid,  its  sod  seems 
teeming,  with  malign  shapes  and  glancing  figures 
swift  for  evil,  os  wc  revert  to  the  years  when  he 

walked  there.  R.  S.  S. If  there  was  anything 

that  marked  the  period  of  the  Lord’s  coming  in  the 
flesh,  it  was  the  wreck  and  confusion  of  men’s  spir- 
itual life  which  was  then,  the  sense  of  utter  dishar- 
mony, the  hopelessness,  the  despair  which  must  have 
beset  every  man  that  thought  at  all — this,  with  the 
tendency  to  rush  with  frantic  eagerness  into  sensual 
enjoyments  as  the  refuge  from  despairing  thoughts. 
That  whole  period  was  the  hour  and  power  of  dark- 
ness— of  a darkness  which  then,  immediately  before 
the  dawn  of  a new  day,  was  the  thickest.  It  was 
exactly  the  crisis  for  such  soul  maladies  as  these, 
in  which  the  spiritual  and  bodily  should  be  thus 
strangely  interlinked,  and  it  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  they  should  have  abounded  at  that  time.  T. 

This  passage  in  our  Saviour's  life  abounds  in 
strikin ; contrasts.  Reckless  frenzy,  abject  terror, 
profound  attention,  devoted  attachment,  rapidly 
succeed  each  other  in  him  who,  brought  into  closest 
union  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  powers 
of  the  spiritual  world,  presents  to  us  a condensed 
epitome  of  the  great  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
— between  Christ  and  Satan — in  the  domain  of  the 
human  spirit.  Undoubtedly  it  stands  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  dispossession  in  the  gospel 
narrative,  revealing  to  us  at  once  the  depth  of  that 
degradation  to  which  our  poor  humanity  may  sink, 
and  the  height  of  that  elevation  to  which,  through 
the  power  and  infinite  compassion  of  the  Saviour,  it 
may  be  raised.  Was  it  for  the  puqiose  of  teaching 
us  more  manifestly  that  Jesus  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  that  in  that  age  of  his  appear- 
ance devils  were  permitted  to  exercise  such  strange 
dominion  over  men?  Was  it  to  bring  into  visi- 
ble and  personal  collision  the  heads  of  the  two  op- 
posite spiritual  communities — the  Prince  of  Light 
and  the  prince  of  darkness — and  to  make  more 
visible  to  all  men  the  supremacy  of  the  one  over 
the  other  ? II. 

We  greatly  err  if  we  conceive  of  the  demoniacs 
|ts  the  worst  of  men,  and  their  possession  as  the 
penalty  of  a wickedness  in  which  they  had  eminent- 
ly surpassed  their  fellows.  On  the  contrary,  the 
most  eminent  representatives  and  organs  of  Satan, 
false  prophets  and  antichrists,  are  never  spoken  of 
in  this  language.  We  all  feel  that  Judas’s  pos- 
session, when  Satan  entered  into  him,  was  specifi- 


I cally  different  from  that  of  one  of  the  unhappy  per- 
| sons  whom  Christ  came  to  deliver.  T. 

Ry  persons  represented  as  demonized,  were 
meant  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  some  way 
under  the  control  or  mastery  of  evil  spirits.  The 
same  thing  is  meant  by  the  phrases,  44  hath  a de- 
mon,” 44  is  vexed  with  a demon,”  44  hath  an  unclean 
spirit.”  The  writers  of  our  Saviour’s  memoirs  uni- 
formly represent  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  to 
this  demoniacal  presence  and  power  were  to  be  at- 
tributed the  exasperation  and  continuance — if  not 
the  origin  — in  certain  individuals,  of  bodily  and 
mental  maladies.  However  demonized  persons  may 
have  been  afflicted  wiih  bodily  diseases  or  infirmi- 
ties, the  mere  presence  of  these  did  not  constitute 
them  demoniacs  ; their  being  demonized  was  some- 
thing superadded  to  their  being  sick,  or  in  any  par- 
ticular impotent.  The  bodily  affliction  and  the  de- 
moniacal were  not  the  same.  Though  the  former 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  latter,  still  they  were 
not  the  same.  In  other  words,  all  demoniacs  were 
persons  afflicted  in  some  other  wav  or  ways  than  by 
natural  bodily  disease  or  infirmities.  Such  is  the 
plain  import  of  the  language  employed. 

Persons  called  demonized  recognized  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  of  God.  We  find  them  all  agreed  in 
acknowledging  Jesus  as  the  holy  anointed  of  God  ; 
we  find  them  agreed  in  advance  of  the  popular  voice ; 
we  find  them  thus  agreed,  although  the  popular 
voice,  from  which  some  of  them  might  have  received 
their  impressions,  was  the  other  wag.  These  men 
must  have  made  their  remarkable  confessions  by  a 
preternatural  influence  common  to  them  all ; under 
some  intelligent  impulse,  foreign  to  themselves, 
which  controlled  their  minds  and  shaped  their  utter- 
ance.  But  two  other  cases  are  on  record  of  persons 
who,  at  first  sight  and  with  no  other  natural  means 
of  information,  recognized  the  Messiah  in  Jesus; 
and  they  were  clearly  indebted  to  preternatural  aid 
— Simeon,  and  Anna  the  prophetess.  Even  John 
the  Baptist,  his  kinsman  and  forerunner,  did  not 
know  him  to  be  the  Messiah  otherwise.  By  preter- 
natural means,  wc  designate  an  agency  out  of  the 
range  of  the  natural  senses ; an  immaterial,  or  spiiit 
agency.  In  this  case  the  agency  must  have  been 
that  of  evil  spirits ; for  their  character  is  shown  by 
the  wretched  condition  of  their  victims.  Our  Sa- 
viour taught  by  his  words  and  by  his  deeds  that 
evil  spirits  did  torment  men  by  holding  their  bodies 
in  subjection  to  infirmity  and  disease ; by  holding 
their  minds  in  subjection  to  the  most  cmcl  of  suf- 
ferings. He  plainly  and  repeatedly  sanctioned  the 
popular  belief.  Upon  the  minds  of  car-witnesses 
and  eye-witnesses,  he  left  the  impression , and  meant 
to  leave  it , that  the  doctrine  teas  time.  S.  Hopkins. 
(Compare  Sections  27  and  77.) 

!•  The  names  of  Gergesa  and  Godara  do  not 
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occur  in  the  New  Testament,  but  we  have  44  Gerge- 
scncs  ” and  44  Gadarencs,”  which  imply  that  there 
exist?d  in  Christ’s  time  two  cities  or  countries 

named  respectively  Gergesa  and  Gadara.  S.  M. 

G a (lira  was  a famous  fortified  city  on  the  cast  of 
the  Jordan,  on  the  steep  edge  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jarmuk.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dccapolis 
(League  of  ten  cities),  and  was  about  eight  miles 
southeast  from  Tiberias,  across  the  lake.  It  was 
reckoned  the  capital  of  Perea,  and  had  coins  of  its 
own.  The  great  roads  from  Tiberias  and  Seytliop- 
olis  passed  through  it  to  the  interior  of  Perea  and 

to  Damascus.  G. The  region  to  the  south  and 

to  the  north  of  the  city  would  bear  in  popular  lan- 
guage the  name  of  the  city  itself;  and  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  would  be  for  one  to  speak 
of  the  region  “ over  against  Galilee,”  which  might 
embrace  ihe  whole  district  cast  of  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias, as  44  the  country  of  the  Gadarencs.”  But 
there  could  also  be  local  names  which  would  be 
ja3t  as  appropriate  as  this.  Hence,  when  Matthew, 
referring  to  the  same  event,  speaks  of  Christ’s 
crossing  “ to  the  other  side  into  the  country  of  the 
Gorgcscncs,”  he  is  also  literally  correct.  The  phrase, 

44  the  country  of  the  Gcrgcsencs,”  points  out,  in  the 
unobtrusive  minuteness  peculiar  to  inspiration,  the 
particular  portion  of  the  u country  of  the  Gada- 
rencs ” to  which  our  Saviour  went 

Directly  opposits  Tiberias,  there  is  a large  valley 
through  which  flows  a copious  stream  of  water. 
After  leaving  the  hills  and  before  reaching  the  lake, 
it  crosses  a plaiu  of  considerable  breadth,  on  which, 
just  south  of  the  stream,  and  stretching  from  the 
lake  back  for  some  distance  toward  the  hills,  arc 

ruins  called  Kersa,  or  “Gersa.”  S.  M. In  this 

Gersa  or  Chersa  we  have  a position  which  fulfils 
every  requirement  of  the  narratives,  and  with  a 
name  so  near  that  in  Matthew  as  to  be  in  itself  a 
strong  corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  identifica- 
tion. It  is  within  a few  rods  of  the  shoro,  and  an 
immense  mountain  rises  directly  above  it  in  which 
are  ancient  tomb3,  out  of  some  of  which  the  two  men 
possessed  of  the  devils  may  have  issued  to  meet 
Jesus.  The  lake  is  so  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain that  the  swine,  rushing  madly  down  it,  could 
not  stop,  but  would  be  hurried  on  into  the  water  and 
drowned.  W.  M.  T. 

2.  Of  the  current  explanations  of  the  seeming 
difficulty  that  Matthew  names  /too,  and  the  other 
Evangelists  one  demoniac,  that  of  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine  seems  most  satisfactory,  that  one  of  the 
demoniacs  took  so  entirely  the  prominent  part  as  to 
cause  two  of  the  narrators  to  omit  all  mention  of  his 
companion.  E. 

3*  Dwelling  among  the  tombs.  We  ar- 
rived before  sunset  at  Urn  Keis — the  ancient  Gadara. 
We  were  kindly  received  by  the  sheik  of  the  na-  1 


tives  who  inhabit  the  sepulchres.  The  tomb  we 
lodged  in  was  capable  of  containing  between  twenty 
and  thirty  people.  It  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
the  cattle,  etc.,  occupied  one  end,  while  the  proprie- 
tor and  his  family  lodged  in  another.  The  sepul- 
chres, which  are  all  underground,  are  hewn  out  of 
the  live  rock.  The  doors,  which  are  very  massy, 
arc  cut  out  of  immense  blocks  of  stone ; some  of 
these  arc  now  standing  and  actually  working  on 
their  hinges,  and  used  by  the  natives.  Irby . 

3-8.  Our  Lord  has  just  spoken  peace  to  the 
winds  and  to  the  waves.  But  there  is  something 
wilder  and  more  fearful  than  winds  and  waves  in 
their  fiercest  moods — even  the  spirit  of  man,  when 
it  has  broken  loose  from  all  restraints.  And  Christ 
will  do  here  a yet  mightier  work  than  he  accom- 
plished there ; he  will  prove  himself  here  also  the 
Priuce  of  Peace ; he  will  speak,  and  at  his  potent 
word  this  madder  strife  in  the  heart  of  man  will 
allay  itself;  and  hero  also  there  shall  be  a great 
calm. 

0-8.  Ilis  state  is  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
44  a possession ; ” another  is  ruling  in  the  high  places 
of  his  soul,  and  he  knows  this ; and  out  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  it  there  goes  forth  a cry  for  redemp- 
tion, so  soon  as  a glimpse  of  hope  is  afforded,  an 
unlooked-for  Bedeemer  draws  near.  This  sense  of 
misery,  this  yearning  after  deliverance,  was,  in  fact, 
what  made  these  demoniacs  objects  and  subjects  for 

Christ’s  healing  power.  T. There  lay  a profound 

truth  at  the  bottom  of  tho  demoniac’s  consciousness 
that  his  feelings,  inclinations,  and  woitls  did  not 
spring  from  his  rational,  God-allied  nature  (his  true 
/),  but  from  a foreign  power  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  devil.  And  this  truth  offered  the  neces- 
sary point  of  contact  for  Christ’s  spiritual  influence, 
to  aid  the  soul  which  longed  to  be  delivered  from  its 
distraction  and  its  ignominious  bondage.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  affected  him  profoundly ; the 
warring  powers  within  him  partly  urged  him  toward 
the  Saviour,  and  partly  held  him  back  ; attracted  as 
lie  was,  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  Jesus. 
There  is  something  in  him  which  resists  and  dreads 
the  divine  power.  Losing  his  proper  identity  in  that 
of  the  evil  spirits  that  possess  him,  he  personates 
them,  and  recognizing,  with  terror,  the  Son  of  God 
as  the  future  judge,  he  exclaims,  in  anguish,  44  Why 
hast  thou  come  hither  before  the  final  doom,  to  make 
us  feel  thy  power,  and  torment  us  ? ” N. Be- 

fore the  time.  Here  was  such  a reference  to  the 
fiual  sentence  which  Christ  was  to  pass  on  these  evil 
spirits  at  the  end  of  the  world  (Jude  6 ) as  could  not 

be  dictated  by  lunacy.  D. Thou  Son  of  the 

most  high  God.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able points  in  our  Lord’s  dealings  with  the  evil 
spirits,  the  testimony  they  bear  to  him.  IIcll  is  be- 
I fore  earth  in  acknowledging  her  Lord.  Fear  has  a 
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quicker  perception  than  lore,  or  even  than  the  sense  ' 
of  need.  “ The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble.”  S.  ■ 
9*  They  conceived  themselves,  in  fact,  as  pos-  | 
sessed  of  two  natures,  viz.,  their  real  proper  being  j 
(the  true  /),  and  the  evil  spirit  which  subjugated 
the  other ; and  thus  it  happened  that  they  spoke  in  I 
the  person  of  the  evil  spirit,  with  which  they  felt 
themselves  blended  into  one,  even  in  instincts  and  I 
propensities  utterly  repugnant  to  their  true  nature.  | 
The  sense  of  inward  discord  and  distraction  might  ] 
rise  to  such  a height  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  | 
they  were  possessed  by  a number  of  spirits,  to  whom 
they  were  compelled  to  lend  their  utterance.  The 
demoniac,  still  blending  his  own  identity  with  that  ! 
of  the  evil  spirits,  answers,  Legion  ; it  is  a whole 

legion  of  evil  spirits  that  dwell  in  him.  N. The  ! 

presence  of  Roman  armies  in  Palestine  had  rendered  \ 
him  familiar  with  that  title  of  multitude,  and  as 
though  six  thousand  evil  spirits  were  in  him  he  an-  | 
swers  by  the  Latin  word  which  had  now  become  so 
familiar  to  every  Jew.  F.  j 

10.  Deep*  Abyss.  Not  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
nor  yet  Gehenna,  or  the  Lake  of  Fire,  which  is  the  ; 


place  of  future  torment  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.  The  abyss  seems  to  describe  the  place 
of  gloom  into  which  the  devils  were  driven  after 
their  expulsion  from  heaven,  from  which  they  are 
allowed  to  emerge  from  time  to  time,  as  far  as  their 
chain — God’s  permission — suffers.  W. 

11,  12*  Herd  of  swine*  Swine  and  dogs 
were  the  ideal  of  unclcanncss.  Swine  were  eaten 
and  even  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  Canaanites,  and 
though  the  Jews  did  not  keep  swine,  they  were 
largely  kept  by  others  for  the  heathen  market. 
The  population  of  the  districts  beyond  Jordan  were 
laigely  foreign  and  heathen,  and  created  a demand 
for  the  flesh  of  swine.  The  herds,  fed  on  the  hills 
and  wastes,  seem  often  to  have  become  half  wild. 

G. The  devils  besought*  Here  comes  out 

the  very  essence  of  evil  in  its  truest  manifestation, 
that  it  defeats  itself,  being  as  inevitably  scourged  in 
the  granting  of  its  requests  as  in  their  refusal ; that 
it  is  stupid,  blind,  self-contradicting,  and  suicidal ; 
that  it  can  only  destroy,  and  will  rather  involve 
itself  in  the  common  ruin  than  not  destroy.  T. 

13*  Perished  in  the  waters*  Deprived  of 
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the  abode  they  preferred,  debarred  from  men,  swine 
would  serve  their  turn.  But  even  the  swine— ani- 
mals created  to  look  unclean,  for  a type  to  humanity 
of  the  very  form  and  fashion  of  its  greed-— could 
not  endure  their  presence.  The  man  had  cut  him- 
self with  stones  in  his  misery ; the  swine  in  theirs 
rushed  into  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  were 

drowned.  MeD . The  reality  of  these  diabolical 

possessions,  on  the  one  handf  and  the  manifestly 
superior  power  of  Chmt  to  dispossess  and  control 
the  evil  spirits,  on  the  other,  .were  placed  above 
suspicion  of  fraud ; for  rt  it  was  self-evident  that  a 
herd  of  swine  could  not  be  confederates  in  any 
fraud.”  J.  G.  B. 

In  regard,  too,  of  the  loss  incurred  by  the  owners, 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  this  should  have  been 
made  on  object  of  cavil  than  every  murrain  that 
causes  cattle  to  die,  or  inundation  that  destroys  the 
fruits  of  the  field,  or  other  natural  calamity  with 
which  God  chastens  his  children,  punishes,  or  seeks 

to  make  contrite  the  hearts  of  his  enemies.  T. 

The  destruction  of  tho  swine  is  not  for  a moment  to 
bo  thought  of  in  the  matter,  as  if  that  were  an  act 
repugnant  to  the  merciful  character  of  our  Lord’s 
miracles.  It  finds  its  parallel  in  the  cursing  of  tho 
fig-tree ; and  we  may  well  think  that  if  God  has  ap- 
pointed so  many  animals  to  be  daily  slaughtered  for 
the  sustenance  of  men’s  bodies,  he  may  also  be 
pleased  to  destroy  animal  life  when  he  sees  fit,  for 
the  liberation  or  instruction  of  their  souls.  Besides, 
if  the  confessedly  far  greater  evil  of  the  possession 
of  men  by  evil  spirits,  and  all  the  misery  thereupon 
attendant,  was  permitted  in  God’s  inscrutable  pur- 
poses, surely  much  more  this  lesser  one.  Whether 
there  may  have  been  special  reasons  in  this  case, 
such  as  the  contempt  of  tho  Mosaic  law  by  the  keep- 
ers of  the  swine,  we  have  no  means  of  judging ; but 
it  is  at  least  possible.  A. 


19*  Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell 
them.  The  reasons  for  enjoining  silence  on  the 
part  of  those  healed  among  the  Jews — namely,  the 
j stirring  up  of  the  priestly  party  to  take  measures 
for  his  arrest  before  his  hour  had  come,  or  the  fo- 
menting of  a revolution  in  his  favor  by  the  excitable 
Jewish  people— did  not  apply  in  this  ease  of  one 
living  in  a wholly  Gentile  region.  Therefore  our 
Lord  bade  him  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  his  friends. 

J.  G.  B. And  so  the  demoniac  of  Gergesa  became 

the  first  great  missionary  to  the  region  of  Decapolis, 
bearing  in  his  own  person  the  confirmation  of  his 
words.  F. 

While  he  calls  upon  some  to  leave  home  and 
family  to  follow  him,  lie  bids  this  man  to  follow 
first  the  purely  human  feelings  which  had  been  rein- 
stated in  their  natural  rights  within  him  ; to  return, 
sane  and  calm,  to  the  family  which  he  had  aban- 
doned as  a maniac ; and  to  glorify  God  among  them, 
by  telling  them  how  Christ  had  wrought  the  mighty 
change,  and  giving  them  a living  proof  of  it  in  his 
own  person.  The  simple  story  of  the  restored  man’s 
experience  was  adapted  to  lead  them  to  contemplate 
Christ,  no  longer  on  the  side  of  his  power,  but  of  his 

love  and  holiness.  N. 20.  Not  in  his  own  house 

alone,  nor  among  his  own  friends  alone,  but  through- 
out the  whole  Gentile  district  of  Decapolis  he  pub- 
lished abroad  the  great  things  that  Jesus  had  done 

for  him.  II. Under  the  name  of  Decapolis — 

“the  ten  cities” — Philadelphia,  Gadara,  Hippos, 
Damascus,  Rapliana,  Dio,  Pella,  Gcrasa,  and  Kana- 
tha,  were  confederated,  under  direct  Roman  govern- 
ment, with  Scythopolis,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  a league  of  peace  and  war  against  native 
robber  bands  and  the  Bedouin  hordes;  and  this 
made  them  virtually  a distinct  state.  Antipas,  ap- 
parently, had  only  so  much  of  the  district  as  did 
not  belong  to  these  cities.  G. 


Section  00— Matthew’s  Feast.  Old  and  New  Garments  and  Bottles. 

Capernaum . 

Matthew  ix.  10-17.  Make  ii.  15-22.  Luke  v.  29-39. 

L.  29  And  Levi  made  him  a great  feast  in  his  own  house.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 

M.  10  ns  Jesu9  sat  at  meat  in  the  house,  behold,  a great  company  of  publicans  and  sinners 

came  and  sat  down  also  with  him  and  his  disciples;  for  there  were  many,  and  they  fol- 

11  lowed  him.  But  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  saw  him  eat  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, they  murmured  against  his  disciples,  and  said  unto  them , Why  eateth  and  drinketh 

12  your  Master,  why  do  ye  eat  and  drink,  with  publicans  and  sinners  ? But  when  Jesus 
heard  that , answering,  he  said  unto  them,  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a physician, 

18  but  they  that  are  sick.  But  go  ye  and  learn  what  that  meaneth,  I will  have  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice.  For  I am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance. 
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Mk.  18  And  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  used  to  fast,  and  they  come  and  say 
unto  him,  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  fast  often,  and  make 

19  prayers,  but  thy  disciples  fast  not,  but  eat  and  drink  ? And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Can 
ye  make  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  fast  and  mourn,  while  the  bridegroom  is 

20  with  them?  As  long  as  they  have  the  bridegroom  with  them,  they  cannot  fast.  But 
the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then 
shall  they  fast  in  those  days. 

21  And  he  spake  also  a parable  unto  them  : No  man  seweth  a piece  of  new  cloth  on  an 
old  garment ; else  the  new  piece  that  filled  it  up  taketh  away  from  the  old  garment,  and 
the  rent  is  made  worse,  and  the  piece  that  was  taken  out  of  the  new,  ngreeth  not  with 

L.  87  the  old.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  bottles : else  tho  new  wine  will  burst 

88  the  bottles,  and  the  wine  is  spilled,  and  the  bottles  shall  perish.  But  new  wine  must 

89  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  preserved.  No  man  also  having  drunk  old  t cine, 
straightway  desiretb  new  : for  he  saith,  The  old  is  better. 


There  is  a religion,  of  which  the  Pharisaism  of  Christ’s  days  was  an  exaggerated  specimen — the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  which  consists  in  penances  and  prayers  and  fastings — in  worship  offered,  in  duties  done, 
in  sacrifices  made,  in  mortifications  inflicted  and  endured — all  to  soothe  an  agitated  conscience,  to  win  a 
peace  with  God,  to  ckc  out  a hope  of  heaven.  To  this  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  our  Saviour  stands  dia- 
metrically opposed — the  one  offering  as  a free  gift  what  the  other  toils  after  as  a reward ; the  one  in- 
viting us  to  begin  when  the  other  would  have  us  end ; the  one  putting  forgiveness  and  acceptance  with 
God  in  our  hand  and  calling  upon  us,  in  the  free  spirit  of  his  redeemed,  forgiven,  adopted  children,  to 
live  and  serve  and  in  all  things  to  submit  to  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven — the  other  holding  out  the  for- 
giveness and  the  acceptance  away  in  the  distance,  and  calling  upon  us,  in  the  spirit  of  bondage,  to  labor 
all  through  life  for  their  attainment ; the  one  the  old  tattered  garment,  the  other  the  piece  of  the  new- 
made  cloth. 

And  the  wine  of  the  kingdom,  ever  as  it  pours  itself  afresh  from  its  fountain-head  on  high  into  the 
spirit  of  man,  is  it  not  a new  wine  that  needs  new  bottles  to  contain  it  ? If  it  be  indeed  the  spirit  of 
Christ  which  is  working  in  hearts  that  have  been  opened  to  receive  it,  may  we  not  safely  leave  it  to  its 
own  operation  there,  and  allow  it  to  shape  the  vessel  that  holds  it  as  it  likes  ? II. 


When  you  take  the  entire  attitude,  bearing,  and 
conduct  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  their  ablutions,  their 
fastings,  their  prayers,  their  keeping  of  the  Sab- 
bath, their  attendance  at  the  feasts,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  what  an  inexplicable  mystery  he 
must  have  been  to  tho  superstitiously  religious 
Jews  among  whom  he  lived.  This  man  Christ  Je- 
ws— speaking  so  much  and  in  such  a way  of  God 
ind  godliness,  proclaiming  the  advent  of  God’s  own 
kingdom  ou  the  earth,  unfolding  its  duties,  its  privi- 
leges, its  blessednesses,  yet  to  them  seeming  so  ne- 
glectful, so  undevout,  so  irreligious!  We  may  not 
be  able  now  thoroughly  to  understand  with  what 
kind  of  eyes  they  looked  upon  that  wonderful  spec- 
tacle which  the  life  of  Jesus  pressed  upon  their 
vision — but  we  should  be  capable  of  discerning  the 
emphatic  protest  which  that  life  was  ever  raising 
against  all  mere  formal  piety,  the  piety  of  times  and 
seasons  and  ordinances,  the  religion  of  rule  and  of 
routine.  II. 

M.  11-13.  Why  eateth  your  Matter  with 


publicans  and  sinners?  The  simple-minded 
apostles  were  perhaps  unable  to  explain ; but  Jesus 
at  once  faced  the  opposition,  and  told  these  mur- 
muring respectabilities  that  he  came  not  to  the  self- 
righteous,  but  to  the  conscious  sinners.  lie  came 
not  to  the  folded  flock,  but  to  the  straying  sheep. 
It  was  his  will  not  to  thrust  his  grace  on  those  who 
from  the  very  first  wilfully  steeled  their  hearts 
against  it,  but  gently  to  extend  it  to  those  who  felt 
their  need  of  it.  And  then,  referring  them  to  one 
of  those  palmary  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
[ (Hos.  6 : 6),  which  even  in  those  days  had  summed 
up  the  very  essence  of  all  that  was  picaring  to  God 
in  love  and  mercy,  he  borrowed  the  phrase  of  their 
own  rabbis,  and  bade  them — these  teachers  of  the 
people,  who  claimed  to  know  so  much — to  44  go  and 
learn  ” what  that  mcancth,  41 1 will  have  mercy,  and 

not  sacrifice.”  F. Many  of  these  poor  publicans 

and  sinners— excommunicated  though  they  might  be 
— very  careless  about  religious  rites — were  men  of 
simpler,  more  honest  natures,  kindlier  in  their  dia- 
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positions,  and,  in  a sense,  too,  more  devout,  than 
many  of  these  pretentious  pietists.  “ Go,”  said 
Jesus  to  those  who  imagined  themselves  to  be  right- 
eous and  despised  others — “ Go,  and  learn  what 
that  mcaneth : I will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ” 
— mercy  rather  than  sacrifice  if  the  two  be  put  in 
comparison ; mercy  alone,  and  no  sacrifice,  if  the 
two  are  put  in  opposition — mercy  among  publicans 
and  sinners  rather  than  sacrifice  or  any  amount  of 
ceremonial  observances  among  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees. II. The  very  essence  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 

ficial system  was  that  it  expressed  the  infinite  mer- 
cy of  God,  in  providing  a way  of  pardon  for  sin. 
To  be  without  the  spirit  of  mercy  was  really  to  lose 
the  meaning  and  heart  of  the  sacrifices ; as  now,  to 
hold  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice,  but 
to  be  without  the  spirit  which  leads. to  personal  sclf- 
sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  others,  is  to  be  without 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  L.  A. 

13.  Not  the  righteous,  bat  sinners.  Noth- 
ing can  mark  the  grandeur  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  more  than  that  he  thus  proposed  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  his  kingdom  in  a class  on  which 
the  priests  and  theologians,  and  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  day,  looked  down  with  haughty  contempt  and 
moral  aversion.  It  shows  how  deeply  he  looked 
into  things,  that  he  recognized  the  greater  openness 
of  the  truth  of  castes  thus  discredited  ; their  franker 
and  more  decisive  bearing  toward  the  startling  in- 
novations of  his  teaching ; their  deeper  longing  for 
peace  of  conscience  and  reconciliation  to  God. 

Mk.  18.  Jesus  had  silently  left  the  harsh  dis- 
cipline of  fasting  behind,  and  had  prescribed  no  for- 
mal rules  for  prayer,  such  as  were  common  to  the 
rabbis  and  their  disciples,  and  to  those  of  the  Bap- 
tist ; and  now  a deputation  came  to  ask  him  for  an 
explanation.  G. Pharisees  fast  often.  Al- 

though they  had  instituted  a fast  twice  in  the  week 
(on  Thursday,  because  on  that  day  Moses  was  be- 
lieved to  have  reasccndcd  Mount  Sinai;  on  Mon- 
day, because  on  that  day  he  returned),  this  was  but 
a traditional  institution,  so  little  sanctioned  by 
the  Mosaic  law,  that  in  it  but  one  day  of  fasting 
was  appointed  for  the  entire  year,  the  day  of  atone- 
ment. F. 

19,  20.  He  here  gives  the  questioners  to  un- 
derstand that  if  they  would  but  recognize  in  him  the 
bridegroom,  if  they  but  were  the  bridegroom’s  friends, 
marriage-guests’  joy  would  drive  all  thoughts  of 
fasting  from  their  minds.  C B. Calmly  fore- 

casting his  own  departure,  our  Lord  inspired  his 
disciples  with  courage  and  hope.  The  thought  of 
Christ  as  our  present  Saviour  should  dispel  from  our 
religion  all  tinge  of  asceticism  or  gloom.  The  world 
needs  the  example  of  a cheerful  piety  to  win  it  to 
‘he  Church : the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength. 
J.  P.  T. Christ  here  presents  himself  os  “ the 


I B)idegroom  ; ” intending,  as  we  may  very  well  sup- 
pose, to  remind  the  disciples  of  John  that  under 
this  very  aspect  their  own  master  had  so  recently 
hailed  him.  How  large  an  amount  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  this  single  phrase  docs  he  claim  for  him- 
self, and  as  finding  its  fulfilment  in  him ! How 
much  in  the  New  Testament,  only  hereafter  to  be 
uttered,  docs  he  already  anticipate  in  this  rigniti- 
cant  word ! T. 

21.  When  the  garment  is  indeed  worn  out  (fer 
“ old  ” here  can  mean  nothing  short  of  this*),  it  would 
be  no  true  economy  to  endeavor  with  a new  piece, 
which  would  not  match  with  the  threadbare  old,  to 
fit  it  for  use  again.  As  such  an  ancient  garment, 
the  great  Author  of  all  the  economies  in  the  Church 
of  God  would  here  characterize  that  elder  economy, 
given  by  the  hand  of  Moses;  whereof  these  obliga- 
tory fasts,  which  men  were  now  seeking  to  thrust 
on  his  disciples,  formed  a part.  This  likening  of 
that  elder  dispensation  to  such  a worn-out  garment 
may  seem  harshly  spoken ; yet  the  language  is  not 
stronger  than  that  which  Paul  uses  (Gal.  4 : 3,  9), 
nor  than  that  employed  in  Ilcb.  7:18,  where  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  disannulling  of  the  command- 
ment which  went  before  “ for  the  weakness  and  un- 
profitableness thereof.”  “ It  would  profit  nothing,” 
Christ  would  here  say,  “ to  seek  to  attach  my  new 
as  a patch  to  that  old  of  yours.  My  doctrine  is 
something  more  than  a mere  supplement  to  yours, 
to  repair  that,  where  it  is  outworn.  It  is  some- 
thing which  is  all  of  a piece,  not  a righteousness  of 
works,  eked  out  and  patched  here  and  there  w ith  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  but  from  head  to  foot  a new 
garment  for  souls.”  It  was  exactly  such  a piece  of 
patchwork  as  this,  which  the  Galatians  actually  at- 
tempted, and  for  which  Paul  chides  them  so  ear- 
nestly. T. 

The  old  nature  cannot  be  renewed  by  the  imposi- 
tion from  without  of  the  exercises  of  fasting  and 
prayer ; no  outward  and  compulsory  asceticism  ran 
change  it.  A mere  renewal  from  without  is  at  best 
an  artificial,  hypocritical  thing.  The  new  cloth  is 
torn,  and  a patch  laid  upon  the  old  that  does  net  fit 

it.  N. Institutions  must  conform  to  the  doctrine 

which  they  embody.  They  must  be  new,  because 
that  is  new.  A new  type  of  piety  must  create  a new 
ritual  congenial  with  itself.  It  will  not  brook  cus- 
toms incongruous  with  it.  G.  P.  F. 

Ii.  37,  38.  New  wine  in  new  bottles 
As  the  first  comparison  had  chiefly  to  do  with  doe- 
t ine , something  therefore  more  external,  even  as  a 
garment  is  worn  on  the  outside  of  the  body,  this 
with  life,  that  which  is  more  inward,  as  wine  is  in- 
wardly received.  T. Let  not  the  Pharisees  think 

that  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom,  the  fresh  spirit 
of  love  to  God  and  man,  which  Jesus  came  to  breathe 
into  regenerated  humanity,  could  bo  safely  poured 
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into  their  old  bottles — into  those  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  worship,  dry  as  dust,  and  brittle  as  the 
thinnest,  most  withered  piece  of  leather.  No,  there 
must  be  new  bottles  for  the  new  wine,  bottles  that 
will  yield  to  the  pressure  from  within,  and  expand 
as  the  fermenting  liquid  which  they  contain  ex- 
panded. And  such  new  bottles  as  were  thus  required 
Jesus  was  finding — not  in  priestly  men,  chained  up 
from  childhood  within  priestly  habits — not  in  those 
rigid  Lcvitical  institutions  which  the  long  years  had 
been  stiffening  into  an  immovable  inflexibility : but 
in  these  fishermen,  these  publicans — natural,  home- 
ly, unlearned  men,  open  to  imbibe  his  spirit  in  all 
its  richness  and  expansiveness;  and  in  those  sim- 
ple forms  and  institutions  of  Christianity,  which, 
cramped  by  no  formal  injunctions,  were  to  be  left 
free  to  take  such  new  outward  shapes  as  the  in- 
dwelling spirit  might  mould.  H. The  new  wine 

was  already  bursting  the  old  bottles,  and  the  result 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Conservatism  felt  itself  im- 
perilled, for  it  had  been  weighed,  and  found  want- 
ing. The  sacrifices  were  mere  outward  forms ; the 
temple,  notwithstanding  the  glory  with  which  Her- 
od’s love  of  magnificence  and  hypocritical  piety  had 
adorned  it,  was  a symbol  of  exclusiveness,  intoler- 
ance, and  hatred  of  humanity  at  large;  the  high 
officialism  of  the  day  a dam  against  every  reform, 


every  breath  of  fresh  religious  thought,  and  every 
attempt  at  a purer  spiritual  life.  G. 

39*  He  graciously  proceeds  to  make  excuse  for 
the  disciples  of  John.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
their  own,  to  which  these  hod  been  accustomed  so 
long,  should  grow  out  of  favor  with  them  on  the 
instant,  even  though  he  offered  to  them  something 
better  in  its  room?  But  let  them  have  time  and 
opportunity  to  wean  themselves  from  that  old,  and 
doubtless  there  would  be  found  among  them  those 
who  would  grow  into  liking  of  this  new,  which  in 

deed  in  a higher  sense  is  the  oldest  of  all.  T. 

The  “ new  wine  ” seems  plainly  to  be  the  evangeli- 
cal freedom  which  Christ  was  introducing ; and  the 
old,  the  opposite  spirit  of  Judaism : men  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  latter  could  not  be  expected  “ straight- 
way ” — all  at  once — to  take  a liking  for  the  former. 
“ These  inquiries  about  the  difference  between  my 
disciples  and  the  Pharisees’,  and  even  John’s,  arc 
not  surprising ; they  are  the  effect  of  a natural  re-, 
vulsion  against  sudden  change,  which  time  will  cure 
the  new  wine  will  itself  in  time  become  old,  and  so 
acquire  all  the  added  charms  of  antiquity.”  What 
lessons  does  this  teach,  on  the  one  hand,  to  those  who 
unreasonably  cling  to  what  is  getting  antiquated ; and, 
on  the  other,  to  hasty  reformers  who  have  no  patience 
with  the  timidity  of  their  weaker  brethren  1 B. 


Section  61.— Healing  by  the  Touch  of  his  Garment  Jairus’s  Daughter. 

Capernaum. 

Matthew  ix.  18-26.  Mark  v.  22-48.  Lck*  viii.  41-66. 

L 41  And  while  he  spake  these  things  unto  them,  behold,  there  came  a man  named  Jairus, 
one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue;  and  wheu  he  saw  him,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus’ 

42  feet  and  worshipped  him,  and  besought  him  that  he  would  come  into  his  house : for  he 

Mk.23  had  one  only  daughter,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  she  lay  a dying.  And  he  be- 
sought him  greatly,  saying,  My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death,  is  even  now 
dead  : I pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  upon  her,  that  she  may  be  healed  ; and  she 

24  shall  live.  And  Jesus  arose  and  followed  him,  and  eo  did  his  disciples.  But  as  he 
went,  much  people  followed  him,  and  thronged  him. 

25  And  behold,  a certain  woman  which  was  diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years, 

26  and  had  suffered  many  things,  and  had  spent  all  her  living  upon  many  physicians,  neither 

27  could  be  healed  of  any,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse,  when  she  had 
heard  of  Jesus,  came  in  the  press  behind  him.  and  touched  the  border  of  his  garment 

28,  29  For  she  said  within  herself,  If  I may  but  touch  his  garment  I shall  be  whole.  And 
straightway  the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried  up ; and  she  felt  in  her  body  that  she 

80  was  healed  of  that  plague.  And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in  himself  that  virtue  had 
gone  out  of  him,  turned  him  about  in  the  press,  and' said,  Who  touched  my  clothes? 

81  When  all  denied,  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  said  unto  him,  Master,  thou  seest 
the  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  thee,,  and  sayeal  thou,  Who  touched  me?  And 

16 
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Jesns  said,  Somebody  hath  touched  me : for  I perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me. 

82  And  he  looked  round  about  to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing.  And  when  the  woman 

88  saw  that  she  was  not  hid,  she  came  fearing  and  trembling,  knowing  what  was  done  in 
her,  and  fell  down  before  him,  and  told  him  all  the  truth  ; and  declared  unto  him  before 
all  the  people,  for  what  cause  she  had  touched  him,  and  how  she  was  healed  immediately. 

84  And  when  he  saw  her,  he  said  unto  her,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole  ; go  in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague.  And  the  woman  was  made 
whole  from  that  hour. 

85  While  he  yet  spake,  there  cometh  one  from  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue’s  house,  saying 

86  to  him,  Thy  daughter  is  dead:  why  troublest  thou  the  Master  any  further?  But  as 
soon  as  Jesus  heard  the  word  that  was  spoken,  he  saith  unto  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 

87  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe,  and  she  shall  be  made  whole.  And  when  Jesus  came  into 
the  ruler’s  house,  he  suffered  no  man  to  go  in,  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  the 

88  brother  of  James,  and  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  maiden.  And  Tie  seeth  the 
tumult,  the  minstrels  and  people  making  a noise,  and  them  that  wept  and  wailed  great- 

89  ly.  And  when  he  was  come  in,  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  make  ye  this  ado,  and  weep  ? 

40  Give  place : for  the  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn, 
knowing  that  she  was  dead.  But,  when  he  had  put  them  all  out,  he  taketh  the  father 
and  the  mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that  were  with  him,  and  entereth  in  where  the 

41  damsel  was  lying.  And  he  took  the  damsel  by  the  hand,  and  said  unto  her,  Talitha- 

42  cumi : which  is,  being  interpreted,  Damsel,  (I  say  unto  thee)  arise.  And  her  spirit  came 
again,  and  straightway  the  damsel  arose,  and  walked  ; for  she  was  of  the  age  of  twelve 

43  years.  And  her  parents  were  astonished  with  a great  astonishment.  And  he  charged 
them  straitly  that  no  man  should  know  it ; and  commanded  that  something  should  be 

M.  26  given  her  to  eat.  And  the  fame  hereof  went  abroad  into  all  that  land. 


The  simplest  and  obvious  use  of  sorrow  is  to  remind  of  God.  Jairus  and  the  woman,  like  many 
others,  came  to  Christ  from  a sense  of  want.  It  would  seem  that  a certain  shock  is  needed  to  bring  us 
in  contact  with  reality.  We  are  not  conscious  of  our  breathing  till  obstruction  makes  it  felt.  We  arc 
not  aware  of  the  possession  of  a heart  till  some  disease,  some  sudden  joy  or  sorrow,  rouses  it  into  extraor- 
dinary action.  And  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  mighty  cravings  of  our  half  divine  humanity ; we  are 
not  aware  of  the  God  within  us,  till  some  chasm  yawns  which  must  be  filled,  or  till  the  rending  asunder 
of  our  affections  forces  us  to  become  fearfully  conscious  of  a need.  F.  W.  R. 

Christ  is  now,  as  he  was  then,  passing  through  the  midst  of  men,  if  they  would  but  see  him.  Still 
they  throng  and  press  and  draw  nothing  from  him,  because  they  bring  no  eye  to  discern,  and  do  not  feel 
that  need  which  opens  the  eyesight.  We  can  take  from  him  only  what  we  perceive  in  him,  and  must  urge 
the  prayer  that  “ God  would  reveal  his  Son  in  us ! ” . . . It  is  our  hope  and  joy  to  think,  as  we  touch 
him  here,  with  the  hands  of  dying  men,  that  he  is  still  passing  on  through  the  world  to  perform  his  great- 
est work — to  raise  the  dead.  Many  a home  like  that  of  Jairus  looks  for  his  appearing.  Himself  the 
Risen  One,  he  is  advancing  to  awake  his  friends  who  have  fallen  asleep,  and  to  comfort  those  who  mourn 
over  them,  and  who  wait  for  his  coming.  He  spreads  his  garment,  meanwhile,  as  he  moves,  to  the  touch 
•of  misery  and  sin,  and  if  he  lingers  in  his  progress  to  the  homes  of  the  dead,  it  is  but  to  gather  in  his 
train  the  fuller  fruits  of  his  redeeming  toil.  His  mercy  and  our  need  cause  the  seeming  delay  His  work 
on  the  way  must  be  finished  ere  the  close  can  come.  Ere  long  he  will  enter  that  highest  house,  and  we 
possess  the  privilege  of  the  best-beloved,  to  enter  the  innermost  chamber  with  him,  where  sorrow  shall 
•be  turned  into  joy,  and  death  into  life,  where  faith  which  touches  the  hem  shall  rise  to  vision  that  beholds 
the  face,  and  friends  who  part  and  weep  at  nightfall  shall  meet  at  day-dawn,  in  a world  where  the  voice 
•of  crying  shall  not  be  heard  any  more,  nor  the  shadow  of  death  fall  upon  the  heart  forever.  Kei\ 


L.  41.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  ruler  of  j lyte  by  whom  it  had  been  built.  If  so,  he  knew  by 
the  synagogue  had  been  one  of  the  very  deputation  I experience  the  power  of  him  to  whom  he  now  ap- 
who  had  pleaded  with  . Jesus  for  the  centurion-prose-  I pealed.  F. JHk.  23.  Even  now  dead*  She 
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had  been  given  over  when  her  father  left  her,  and 
actually  was  dead  before  he  could  return.  He  might 
therefore,  when  he  applied  to  Christ,  fear  that  she 
was  at  this  time  dead,  and  express  his  belief  of 
it.  D. 

25-34.  One  always  loves  to  think  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  of  this  miracle — Christ  called 
to  the  ruler’s  house  filled  with  mourning  and  death, 
with  his  heart  absorbed  in  the  great  work  which  lay 
before  him.  The  thronging  press  of  the  people  is 
around  him,  curious  and  expectant  But  nothing 
far  off  or  near,  future  or  present,  can  shut  out  from 
him  the  appeal  of  misery.  He  is,  always  and  every- 
where, alive  to  a suppliant’s  touch.  His  very  gar- 
ment, to  its  hem,  is  instinct  with  his  own  spirit  and 
sensitive  to  the  most  trembling  hand.  It  is  not  less 
so  now  far  up  in  heaven.  The  place  which  increases 
the  sympathy  of  all  hearts  that  enter  there,  has  not 
diminished  his.  His  garment,  widespread  and  drop- 
ping low,  is  near  our  hand,  and  he  feels  a sinner’s 
and  a sufferer’s  touch  upon  his  throne,  with  circle 
on  circle  of  glory  gathering  round  him,  and  6aints 
and  angels  thronging  in.  He  came  down  that,  in 
his  nearness  to  our  misery,  we  might  learn  to  know 
his  heart,  and  he  rose  that  we  might  be  assured  of 
his  power  to  help  and  heal.  So  let  us  seek  to  read 
this  incident  and  consider  what  it  teaches.  Ker . 

28.  If  I may  but  touch.  There  was  in  the 
woman  a mixture  of  weakness  and  of  faith.  She 
could  not  think  to  steal  a cure  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  him  by  whom  it  was  wrought;  or  imagine  a 
charm  in  the  garment  that  Christ  wore,  which  could 
produce  such  an  effect,  independent  of  his  agency 
and  will.  Yet  she  acted  as  if  she  had  thought  thus ; 
and  a compassionate  Redeemer  commended  her  faith, 

and  excused  her  infirmity.  D. In  many,  faith 

may  be  weak  and  ignorant,  but  touching  Christ  it  is 
forgiven  much.  Many  things  were  wrong  in  this 
woman’s  knowledge,  but  her  faith  was  very  full  and 
absolute.  Up  to  the  measure  of  what  she  needed, 

her  confidence  was  entire.  * Ker. She  believed 

that  she  was  to  receive  something,  a real  blessing, 
from  Christ  This  was  that  in  her  which  was  not 
in  the  crowd  around  her.  They  all  travelled  on  in 
the  highway  together,  talked  about  Christ,  were  in- 
terested in  him  in  various  ways,  discussed  bis  origin 
and  nature,  hoped  that  some  good  would  come  of 
him  to  the  nation.  But  the  woman  believed  that  eke 
should  pei'sonally  receive  new  life  from  him.  She 
knew  she  needed  it ; she  knew  she  had  nothing  to 
buy  it  with — for  she  had  spent  all  her  living  on 
physicians,  and  could  not  be  healed  of  any,  but 
rather  grew  worse.  Most  graphic  history  of  bow 
many  hearts!  She  believed  that  she  could  have 
that  new  life  by  a touch.  The  reaching  out  of  her 
hand  was  an  expression  of  that  faith.  Another 
signal  might  probably  have  done  just  as  well.  In 


! other  cases  a prayer  was  as  effectual.  But  there 
must  have  been  two  things : the  faith  that  she  should 
receive  the  benefit,  and  some  act  to  embody  that 
faith  and  bring  the  benefit  home.  With  faith,  ac- 
tion. F.  D.  H. 

29.  And  she  felt  that  she  was  healed. 

There  was  an  inward  sense,  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, of  return  to  wholeness — the  stanching  of  a 
wound  through  which  life,  for  long  years,  had  been 
slowly  ebbing,  and  the  rising  of  a tide  of  new  exists 
ence  which  made  her  feel  she  could  yet  be,  and  do 
something,  in  God’s  world.  When  faith,  under  a 
sense  of  its  need,  touches  Christ,  the  virtue  that 
comes  from  him  gives  some  such  feeling  to  the  soul. 
When  that  great  transference  of  sin  and  spiritual 
sickness  is  made  to  the  Saviour  the  soul  is  safe,  en- 
tirely and  eternally  safe,  through  the  grace  of  him 
who  will  keep  that  soul  which  we  commit  to  his 
trust,  and  who  will  never  suffer  any  one  to  pluck  it 
out  of  his  hand.  Ker. 

30,  31.  Knowing  in  himself*  Conscious 
of  the  forthgoing  of  his  healing  power,  which  was 
not  as  in  prophets  and  apostles,  a power  foreign  to 
him,  but  dwelling  in  him.  Somebody  touched. 
Yes,  the  multitude  “ thronged  and  pressed  him,”  but 
all  involuntarily ; they  were  merely  carried  along : 
but  one,  one  only,  touched  him , with  the  conscious* 
voluntary,  dependent  touch  of  faith,  reaching  forth 
its  hand  expressly  to  have  contact  with  him.  This 
and  this  only  Jesus  acknowledges  and  seeks  out. 
Even  so,  multitudes  still  come  similarly  close  to 
Christ  in  the  means  of  grace,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  voluntary,  living  contact  of  faith  is  that  electric 
conductor  which  alone  draws  virtue  out  of  him.  II. 

The  only  touch  which  reaches  God  is  that  of 

faith.  The  multitude  may  throng  and  press : but 
heart  to  heart,  soul  to  soul,  mind  to  mind,  only  so 
do  we  come  in  actual  contact  with  God.  F.  W.  R. 

32-34.  In  this  the  loving  and  gracious  dealings 
of  the  Son  of  man,  who  always  sought  to  make 
through  the  healing  of  the  body  a way  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  soul,  are  to  be  traced.  She  had  borne 
away  a maimed  blessing,  had  she  been  suffered  to 

bear  it  away  in  secret  and  unacknowledged.  T. 

Christ  will  have  himself  openly  confessed,  and  not 
only  secretly  sought.  Our  Christian  life  is  not,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  merely  a thing  between  our- 
selves and  God ; but  a good  confession  to  be  wit- 
nessed “ before  all  the  people.”  A. Her  faith 

had  made  her  whole,  and  Christ’s  virtue  had  made 
her  whole.  It  is  as  when  we  say  that  faith  justifies : 
our  faith  is  not  itself  a blessing;  but  it  is  the  organ 
by  which  the  blessing  is  received ; it  is  the  right 

hano  of  the  soul,  which  lays  hold  upon  it.  T. 

It  is  a principle  of  God’s  kingdom,  and  a part  of 
God’s  command,  that  a confession  befoi'e  men  shall 
accompany  the  believing  of  the  heart.  If  anybody 
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could  be  excused,  it  would  seem  that  she  might  be. 
But  there  is  no  exception,  none ; none  for  the  proud- 
est man,  none  for  the  weakest  woman.  Hitherto 
her  offering  is  incomplete ; she  has  brought  her  se- 
cret faith,  but  not  herself ; and  true  faith  must  keep 
nothing  back  that  the  Lord  requires.  Then  the  Lord 
uses  for  her  encouragement  a term  of  endearment 
he  had  not  spoken  before:  “Daughter,  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole.”  Her  faith  had  made  the 
occasion — doing  it  mediately ; his  divine  power  had 
made  the  cure — doing  it  directly.  Faith  is  the  con- 
ditional cause ; Christ  himself  is  the  efficient,  ener- 
getic cause.  And  the  acknowledgment  of  him  is  the 
signal  of  the  final  blessing  which  then  falls  in  a 
benediction  from  his  lips : “ Go  in  peace.”  F.  D.  n. 

25-34.  There  is  not  one  of  all  our  Saviour’s 
many  miracles  of  healing  fuller  of  comfort  and  en- 
couragement. Whenever  we  grow  sad  or  despond- 
ent as  we  think  how  much  of  fear,  or  shame,  or 
error,  or  weakness,  or  superstition  mingles  with  the 
faith  we  cherish,  if  only  the  depth  of  the  spiritual 
disease  be  felt,  he  who  accepted  this  woman’s  faith 
with  all  its  weakening  ingredients,  will  not  cast  us 
off.  A timid  trembling  touch  of  him,  be  it  only  the 
touch  of  humility  and  trust,  will  still  bring  forth 
that  healing  virtue  which  delights  to  pour  itself 
freely  into  every  open  receptacle  that  is  brought  to 
it.  H. 

35-38.  The  message  had  not  been  addressed  to 
Jesus,  but  he  overheard  it,  and  with  a compassionate 
desire  to  spare  the  poor  father  from  needless  agony, 
ho  said  to  him  those  memorable  words,  “ Fear  not, 
only  believe.”  They  soon  arrived  at  his  house,  and 
found  it  occupied  by  the  hired  mourners  and  flute- 
players,  who,  as  they  beat  their  breasts,  insulted  the 
dumbness  of  sincere  sorrow,  and  the  patient  majesty 
of  death.  F. 

39.  As  regards  the  Lord’s  words,  that  the  maiden 
was  not  dead,  but  slept,  he  uses  exactly  the  same 
language  concerning  Lazarus,  u Our  friend  Lazarus 
slcepcth.”  The  reality  of  the  death  is  not  denied, 
but  only  the  fact  implicitly  assumed,  that  death  will 
bo  followed  by  a resurrection  as  sleep  is  by  an  awak- 
ening. He,  the  Lord  of  life,  takes  away  that  word 
of  fear,  “ She  is  dead,”  and  puts  in  its  room  that 
milder  word  which  gives  promise  of  an  awakening, 

M She  slecpfeth.”  T. 41.  How  could  that  touch, 

that  call,  be  other  than  effectual  f He,  who  made 
that  hand,  touched  it ; and  he,  who  shall  once  say, 
“ Arise,  ye  dead,”  said  now,  “ Maid,  arise.”  Death 
cannot  but  obey  him  who  is  the  Lord  of  life.  The 
soul  is  ever  equally  in  his  hand  who  is  the  God  of 
spirits ; it  cannot  but  go  and  come  at  his  command. 

Bp.  H. Jesus  seldom  speaks  of  a future  time 

in  divine  things.  His  sense  was  of  the  presentness 
of  the  true  life.  The  maid  was  not  dead  to  him — 
she  was  only  sleeping.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 


sublime  familiarity  of  Jesus  on  all  the  points  of  this 
subject,  which  men  had  consecrated  with  all  solemn 
symbols  as  the  one  great  dread  of  the  race,  that  he 
should  have  used  the  dear  mother-call  to  this  little 
girl — Tolitha-cumi — as  if  she  only  had  slept  soundly 
for  a night.  . . . Who  of  us  ever  thinks  of  his 
sleeping  family  as  in  any  sense  lost  to  him  ? And 
it  is  only  a deeper  sleep  that  separates  the  departed. 
The  home  is  unbroken.  Its  numbers  are  complete. 
The  Son  of  man  joins  for  us,  by  his  precepts  and 
promises,  home  and  paradise.  The  Talitha-cumi, 
heard  no  more  by  the  outward  ear,  is  heard  by  faith. 
In  the  calm  of  the  holy  city,  the  redeemed  awake 
to  the  light  which  needs  no  sun  nor  moon  to  create 
it.  Over  every  silent  grave  the  ear  of  faith  can  hear 
the  words,  I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life — he  that 
believeth  in  me , never  dies . C.  H.  Hall . 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  about  these 
raisings  from  the  dead  by  Jesus  Christ  than  the 
simple,  unostentatious  way  in  which  they  were  effect- 
ed. “ Young  man,  I say  unto  thee,  Arise ! ”*  “ Maid, 
arise ! ” “ Lazarus,  oome  forth ! ” It  is  in  the  style 
of  him  who  said,  “ Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.”  They  were  the  highest  instances  of  the 
forth-putting  of  his  divine  almighty  power.  With 
respect  to  many  of  his  other  works,  questions  might 
be  raised  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  power  re- 
quired for  their  performance,  but  none  as  to  these. 
. . . And  if  Jesus  never  presents  himself  to  our  eye 
in  a diviner,  never  does  he  show  himself  in  a more 
human  aspect  than  in  these  raisings  from  the  dead. 
They  were  those  of  the  only  son  of  a widowed  moth- 
er, the  only  daughter  of  two  fond  parents,  the  only 
brother  of  two  affectionate  sisters.  And  in  each 
case  there  was  something  singular  in  the  tenderness 
of  our  Lord’s  conduct  toward  the  mourners.  He 
knew  beforehand  how  speedily  the  anxiety  would  be 
relieved,  the  sorrow  chased  away ; but  the  “ Weep 
not  ” to  the  mother  before  he  touched  the  bier,  the 
“ Fear  not,  only  believe,”  to  the  agitated  father,  the 
tears  that  fell  before  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  what  a 
testimony  do  they  bear  to  the  exquisite  susceptibility 
of  the  Saviour’s  spirit — to  the  quickness,  the  ful- 
ness of  his  sympathy  with  human  grief ! It  is  even 
then,  when  he  is  most  divine,  that  he  is  most  hu- 
man— when  he  lifts  himself  the  highest  above  our 
level  that  he  links  himself  the  closest  to  us  as  a true 
brother  of  our  humanity. 

43.  That  no  man  should  know  it.  As 
we  think  of  the  difficulty,  we  might  almost  say  im- 
possibility, of  such  concealment,  the  thought  occurs 
that  it  was  not  so  much  with  any  desire  or  intention 
to  secure  secrecy  that  the  order  was  issued,  as  to 
prevent  those  who  had  the  closest  personal  interest 
in  the  miracle  being  the  first  or  the  loudest  in  nois- 
ing it  abroad. 

41-43.  Jesus  is  the  great  raiser  of  human  souls 
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as  well  as  of  human  bodies.  All  that  are  in  the 
grave  of  sin,  of  spiritual  death,  may  hear  his  voice. 
Awake,  it  says  to  each  of  us — awake  thou  that  steep- 
est, arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
life.  Let  us  awake,  and  with  life  new-given  turn  to 
the  life-giver ; rejoicing  to  know  that  as  tenderly  as 
he  handed  her  new-raised  son  to  the  widow  of  Nain, 
as  tenderly  as  he  ordered  the  food  to  be  given  to  the 


little  daughter  of  Jairus,  as  tenderly  will  he  watch 
over  the  first  stages  of  our  spiritual  being ; and  that 
as  fully  as  the  griefs  of  widowed  mother  and  weep- 
ing parents  were  shared  in  of  old  by  him  in  Galilee, 
as  fully  will  he  share  in  all  the  griefs  of  our  earthly 
history,  till  he  take  us  to  that  land  where  his  own 
gracious  hand  shall  wipe  off  the  tears  from  every 
eye.  H. 


Section  62.— Heals  Two  Blind,  and  a Dumb  Demoniac.  Again  rejected 
at  Nazareth.  Third  Circuit  in  Galilee. 

Matthew  ix.  27-38 ; xiii.  64-58.  Mark  vi.  1-6. 

It  27  And  when  Jesus  departed  thence,  two  blind  men  followed  him,  crying,  and  saying, 

28  Thou  Son  of  David  have  mercy  on  us.  And  when  lie  was  come  into  the  house  the 
blind  men  came  to  him ; and  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Believe  ye  that  I am  able  to  do 

29  this?  They  said  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord.  Then  touched  he  their  eyes,  saying,  According 

80  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.  And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  Jesus  straitlv  charged 

81  them,  saying,  See  that  no  man  know  it.  But  they,  when  they  were  departed,  spread 
abroad  his  fame  in  all  that  country. 

82  And  as  they  went  out,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a dumb  man  possessed  with  a 

83  devil.  And  when  the  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb  spake.  And  the  multitude  mar- 
34  veiled,  saying,  It  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel.  But  the  Pharisees  said,  He  casteth  out 

devils  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 

Mk.  1 And  he  went  out  from  tlience,  and  came  into  his  own  country;  and  his  disciples 
2 follow  him.  And  when  the  sabbath-day  was  come,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  synagogue: 
and  many  hearing  him  were  astonished,  and  said,  From  whence  hath  this  man  these 
things  ? and  what  wisdom  is  this  which  is  given  unto  him,  that  even  such  mighty  works 
M.  65  are  wrought  by  his  hands?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  carpenter’s  son  ? Is  not  his 

66  mother  called  Mary?  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas?  And 
his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  here  with  us  ? Whence  then  hath  this  man  all  these  things  ? 

67  And  they  were  offended  in  him.  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  A prophet  is  not  without 
Mk.  5 honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house.  And 

he  could  do  there  no  mighty  works,  because  of  their  unbelief ; save  that  he  laid  his  hands 
6 on  a few  sick  folk,  and  healed  them.  And  he  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief. 

M.  85  And  Jesus  went  round  about  all  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching  in  their  synagogues, 
and  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every  disease 

36  among  the  people.  But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 

37  Then  saith  he  unto  his  disciples,  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
88  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send  forth  labourers  into 

his  harvest. 


This  short  sentence  descends  to  the  deepest  depth  of  his  being,  and  lays  open  the  chief  spring  of  all 
his  movements : He  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes.  Spiritual  truth  was  precious  to  him ; he  felt  also 
the  burden  of  a great  mission,  and  he  was  tenderly  alive  to  all  the  rights  and  claims  of  God.  But  he 
pitied  and  loved  the  multitude ; their  spiritual  condition,  their  destinies,  their  necessities,  and  their  sor- 
rows oppressed  his  heart  In  addition  to  all  the  force  of  fidelity  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  truth  of  which 
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he  was  conscious,  there  were  impulses  of  love  and  pity  that  gushed  up  ever  warm  and  fresh  in  his  bosom, 
and  imparted  a subduing  tone  to  all  his  ministrations.  Jesus  saw  on  inexpressible  woith  in  human  na- 
ture. It  is  fallen  and  ruined,  but  it  is  a precious  ruin.  Y. He  came  so  nigh  to  us  lost  sinners,  that 

he  became  like  to  us  in  all  things  except  sin ; nay,  as  the  elder  Brother,  the  kinsman  Redeemer  of  his 
people,  he  undertook  their  full  deliverance  from  all  the  consequences  of  their  rebellion,  bearing  their 
griefs,  carrying  their  sorrows,  grappling  with  their  temptations,  working  out  their  righteousness  by  his 
own  perfect  voluntary  obedience^  and  dying— on  the  shameful,  bitter,  then  accursed  cross — their  death  to 
the  broken  law,  that  they  might  receive  eternal  life.  Even  now,  upon  the  throne  of  bis  glory,  he  has  not 
laid  aside  his  sympathy,  for  he  has  carried  up  with  him  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  the  body  which 
felt  our  pains,  the  heart  which  bled  in  our  sorrows,  and  the  mind  that  endured  our  trials.  Blessed  be  his 
name ! He  is  not  the  less  man,  though  “ crowned  with  glory  and  honor,”  than  when  he  resisted  our 
tempter  in  the  wilderness,  sat  wayworn  and  weary  at  the  gate  of  Sychar,  wept  at  the  tomb  of  his  friend, 
staggered  under  his  cross  amid  the  hootings  of  the  multitude,  or  gave  up  the  ghost  in  a cry  of  agony. 
Every  pulsation  of  bis  human  breast  reminds  him  of  his  brethren  below.  He  pleads  for  them  as  he 
shows  the  scars  of  his  crucifixion.  He  exerts  his  almighty  power  in  ordering  all  providence  for  their 
good,  and  in  embellishing  the  mansions  of  heaven  for  their  eternal  home.  Bethune. 


91.  28.  Without  noticing  the  men  or  their  cry, 
he  went  to  the  house  in  Capernaum  where  he  abode ; 
nor  was  it  until  they  had  persistently  followed  him 
into  the  house  that  he  tested  their  faith  by  the 
question,  “ Believe  ye  that  I am  able  to  do  this  ? ” 

F. This  was  the  first  case  particularly  mentioned 

of  his  giving  sight  to  the  blind:  and  it  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  cases  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  cure  is  effected  by  simple 
touch.  Incapable  of  receiving  visual  impressions 
by  which  their  faith  might  be  aided,  they  are  helped 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  which  they  could  best  appre- 
hend. And  even  so  still  are  men  variously  dealt 
with.  The  strong  in  faith  have  their  faith  tried; 
the  weak  in  faith  have  their  faith  strengthened. 

K. 29.  According  to  your  faith.  The 

faith,  which  in  itself  is  nothing,  is  yet  the  organ  of 
receiving  everything.  It  places  the  man  in  relation 
with  the  divine  blessing ; of  no  esteem  in  itself,  but 
only  in  its  relation  to  its  object.  It  is  the  bucket 
let  down  into  the  fountain  of  God’s  grace.  T. 

30.  Charged  them.  The  purpose  of  our 
Lord’s  earnestness  appears  to  have  been  to  prevent 
the  already  excited  people  from  taking  some  public 
measure  of  recognition,  and  thus  arousing  the  malice 

of  the  Pharisees  before  his  hour  was  come.  A. 

He  must  guard  against  precipitating  the  conflict  with 
the  ruling  class,  which  he  well  knew  could  only 
have  one  issue,  and  must  gain  time  to  train  his  dis- 
ciples, and  to  plant  in  the  world  the  seed  of  divine 
truth.  Hence  the  prudence  which  he  showed  in 
withholding  the  full  disclosure  of  his  own  claims, 
in  avoiding  needless  publicity,  and  in  postponing 
the  inevitable  conflict,  which  was  a consequence  of 
his  teaching  and  his  works,  until  he  should  have 
time  to  lay  the  foundations,  firm  and  broad,  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom.  G.  P.  F. 

31.  In  these  miracles  of  healing  our  Lord  must 


have  laid  one  of  the  largest  of  the  foundation- 
stones  of  his  Church.  The  healed  knew  him  hence- 
forth, not  by  comprehension,  but  with  their  whole 
being.  Their  very  life  acknowledged  him.  They 
returned  to  their  homes  to  recall  and  love  afresh. 
McD. 34.  He  casteth  out  through  Beel- 

zebub. Our  Lord  had  confuted  this  calumny  be- 
fore (Section  47);  yet  they  had  the  assurance  to 
advance  it  again.  D. 

Mk.  2.  Well  may  we  ask,  as  the  Jews  on  this 
occasion  did  with  another  spirit,  Whence  hath  this 
man  wisdom?  What  education  had  Jesus,  what 
patterns  to  form  himself  upon,  to  become  the  man 
he  was  ? By  what  train  of  thinking  could  he  bo 
led  to  conceive,  by  what  prospects  could  he  be 
moved  to  undertake,  by  what  power  was  he  enabled 
to  accomplish,  the  unparalleled  things  he  did  ? To 
imagine  that  such  a person  could  have  existed  by 
accident,  is  monstrously  unreasonable.  But  that  ho 
should  also  have  fallen  by  accident  just  into  that 
single  country,  in  which  there  was  a system  of  re- 
ligion that  he  could  build  on,  with  a series  of  pre- 
dictions applicable  to  himself ; and  just  at  that  pe- 
riod too,  when  these  predictions  had  so  pointed  him 
out,  as  to  raise  a universal  expectation  of  him, 
that,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a low  condi- 
tion, he  should  have  spirit  enough  to  make  and  main- 
tain the  highest  of  claims,  sagacity  enough  to  inter- 
pret the  ancient  oracles  in  a much  sublimer  and 
juster  sense  than  any  of  the  most  learned  instruct- 
ors of  the  people,  and  self-denial  enough  to  prefer, 
in  consequence  of  these  interpretations,  persecution 
and  crucifixion  before  the  safety  of  a private  sta- 
tion, or  the  splendor  of  offered  dominion;  that 
every  one  of  these  things  (and  many  others  equally 
strange)  should  meet  in  the  same  person,  without 
the  Bpecial  appointment  of  heaven,  exceeds  alt  pow- 
er of  chance.  Consider  him  only  as  a man,  and  he 
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appears  to  have  been  the  greatest  and  best  of  men. 
The  general  reasonableness  of  his  doctrine,  the  cool- 
ness of  his  temper,  the  composedness  and  familiar- 
ity of  his  whole  conversation,  prove  he  was  no  en- 
thusiast; the  unvaried  goodness  of  his  life,  the 
willingness  with  which  he  suffered  death,  the  im- 
possibility which  he  could  not  but  see  of  attaining 
any  worldly  advantage  by  the  course  which  be  took, 
prove  sufficiently  well  that  he  was  no  impostor. 
What  must  he  then  have  been  ? And  what  else  can 
wc  gather  from  his  whole  behavior,  than  what  the 
spectators  did  from  the  finishing  scene  of  it  upon 
the  cross,  “ Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  ? ” Seeker. 

M.  55.  Of  eighteen  years  of  his  life  we  pos- 
sess no  record  whatever  save  such  as  is  implied  in 
a single  word:  “the  carpenter"  (Mk.  0 : 3).  We 
may  be  indeed  thankful  that  the  word  remains,  for 
it  is  full  of  meaning,  and  has  exercised  a very  no- 
ble and  blessed  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind. It  has  tended  to  console  and  sanctify  the 
estate  of  poverty;  to  ennoble  the  duty  of  labor; 
to  elevate  the  entire  conception  of  manhood,  as  of 
a condition  which  in  itself  alone,  and  apart  from 
every  adventitious  circumstance,  lias  its  own  gran- 
deur and  dignity  in  the  sight  of  God.  Our  Lord 
wished  to  show  that  labor  is  a pure  and  noble 
thing;  it  is  the  salt  of  life;  it  is  the  girdle  of 
manliness ; it  saves  the  body  from  effeminate  lan- 
guor, and  the  soul  from  polluting  thoughts.  And 
therefore  Christ  labored,  working  with  his  own 

hands.  F. Work — the  condition  of  health,  the 

law  of  progress,  the  primal  duty  in  Eden,  and  the 
safeguard  of  every  virtue  in  all  ages — is  touched 
with  a grand  nobility  by  the  spectacle  of  the  carpen- 
ter of  Nazareth.  Idleness,  in  any  rank,  becomes 
doubly  a vice  from  the  remembrance  of  such  a les- 
son. G. His  mother  called  Mary.  The 

omission  of  # Joseph’s  name  lias  been  universally 
accepted  as  an  indication  that  he  was  dead ; other- 
wise we  might  suppose  that  something  contemptu- 
ous was  intended  by  only  mentioning  the  mother’s 
name.  F. 

The  Brethren  op  the  Lord. 

There  are  three  main  views:  (1)  the  Hchndian 
— that  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  were  the  actual 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary ; (2)  the  Hicronymian 
— that  they  were  his  first  cousins,  being  sons  of 
Mary  and  Alpheus  ; (3)  the  Fpiphanian — that  they 
were  the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a former  marriage. 
Of  these  three  theories,  the  second— that  of  Jerome 
— is  decidedly  the  most  popular,  and  the  one  which 
has  least  to  be  said  for  it.  It  has  not  a particle  of 
tradition  before  the  time  of  Jerome  in  its  favor. 
Even  Jerome,  after  his  residence  in  Palestine,  seems 
to  have  abandoned  it ; and  it  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  as  it  assumes  three  at  least  of  these 


“ brethren  ” to  have  been  actual  apostles,  it  is  in 
flagrant  contradiction  to  John  7 : 5,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  it  depends  on  a number  of  very 
dubious  hypotheses.  The  Epiphanian  theory  seems 
to  have  been  the  tradition  of  Palestine,  and  is  the 
one  current  in  the  apocryphal  gospels ; but  I still 
believe  that  the  Hclvidian  has  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  argument  in  its  favor.  The  only 
two  serious  arguments  against  it  are : (a)  The  fact 
that  our  Lord  intrusted  his  mother  to  the  care  of 
John,  not  of  her  own  children ; but  this  is  account- 
ed for  by  their  acknowledged  want  of  sympathy 
with  him  up  to  that  time.  (6)  The  fact  that  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Alpheus  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  Lord’s  brethren ; but  these  names  were 
as  common  among  the  Jews  as  John  and  William 
among  us.  Undoubtedly  the  Helvidian  view — that 
they  were  actual  sons  of  Joseph  and  Mary — is  most 
in  accordance  with  the  simple  interpretation  of  the 
gospel  narratives  F. 

The  teim  brethren  is  never  used  in  (he  New  Tes- 
tament to  signify  a wider  relationship  than  true 
brothers;  though  its  use  in  a metaphorical  sense 
(e.  g.,  Matt.  12  : 49)  is  not  uncommon.  The  Old 
Testament  references  do  not  justify  us  in  depriving 
it  in  the  New  Testament  of  its  natural  and  normal 
meaning.  The  more  general  term  kinsman,  though 
of  frequent  use  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
more  precise  designations  of  cousin,  and  sister’s  son, 
are  never  used  in  respect  to  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord.  In  every  instance  in  the  gospels  they  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Jesus’  mother,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  imply  that  they  were  part  of 
Mary's  household ; while  there  is  nothing  to  imply 
that  they  were  either  children  of  Joseph  by  a former 

marriage,  or  adopted  children.  L.  A. Further, 

there  is  no  allusion  whatever  in  the  gospels  to  a for- 
mer marriage  of  Joseph,  and  no  hint  of  the  childless- 
ness of  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  They  rather 
assume  that  she  had  a family,  since  Jesus  is  twice 
spoken  of  as  her  w first-born.”  In  the  history,  Jesus 
himself  is  mentioned,  without  any  limitation,  as  the 
brother  of  those  named.  The  names  of  his  brothers, 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  sisters,  are  given  by  his 
fellow-townsmen  of  Nazareth,  without  a hint  at 
their  being  only  cousins,  or  half-blood  to  him.  In 
other  places  where  “ brethren  ” are  mentioned,  at 
times  in  connection  with  Mary  herself  (Matt.  12  : 4C), 
the  current  use  of  the  word  precludes  the  idea  of 
any  other  than  the  full  relationship.  The  substitu- 
tion of  cousins  for  brothers  throughout,  is,  indeed, 
wholly  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 
language.  G. 

After  weighing  all  the  objections  which  have 
! been  adduced,  I can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  first  and  most  natural  reading  of  the 
passages  referred  to,  for  not  believing  that  they 
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were  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus,  who  grew  up 
along  with  him  in  the  household  at  Nazareth.  Per- 
haps our  readiness  to  admit  this  may  partly  spring 
from  our  not  sharing  the  impression  that  there  is 
anything  in  such  a belief  either  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Mary,  or  to  the  true  dignity  of  her 
first-born  Son.  H. Neither  his  nor  her  honor  re- 

quires the  pa'petual  virginity  after  his  birth,  unless 
there  be  something  impure  and  unholy  in  the  mar- 
riage relation  itself.  The  latter  we  cannot  admit, 
since  God  instituted  marriage  in  the  state  of  inno- 
cence in  Paradise,  and  Paul  compares  it  to  the  most 
sacred  relation  existing,  the  union  of  Christ  with  his 
Church.  And  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  who  are 
certainly  much  safer  guides  in  all  matters  of  faith 
and  religious  feeliug  than  even  fathers  and  reform- 
ers, seem  to  have  had  no  such  feeling  of  repugnance 
to  a real  marriage  between  Joseph  and  Mary.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of  the  true  and 
full  humanity  and  the  condescending  love  of  our 
Saviour,  if  he  shared  the  common  trials  of  family 
life  in  all  its  forms,  and  moved  a brother  among 
brothers  and  sisters,  that  he  might  be  touched  with 
a feeling  of  our  infirmities.  P.  S. 

57.  They  were  offended  in  him.  The 
grand  fundamental  article  of  all  their  creed  was 
that  their  Messiah  should  be  a temporal  prince. 
They  fancied  nothing  but  triumphs  and  trophies, 
and  all  the  nations  under  the  victorious  conduct  of 
their  Messiah.  They  expected  such  a one  as  should 
disenslavc  them  from  the  Roman  yoke ; make  the 
Senate  stoop  to  their  Sanhedrim,  and  the  Capitol  do 
homage  to  their  Temple.  With  such  fancies  and 
expectations  how  would  they  receive  a person  bear- 
ing himself  for  the  Messiah,  yet  in  the  poor  habit 
of  a mechanic,  and  preaching  to  them  nothing  but 
humility,  self-denial,  and  contempt  of  those  tempo- 
ral glories  wliich  they  had  made  the  very  design  of 
their  religion  ? What ! shall  we  receive  a thread- 
bare Messiah,  one  fitter  to  wield  a saw  or  hatchet 
than  a sceptre  ? Can  such  a one  be  a fit  person  to 
step  into  the  throne  of  David,  to  redeem  Israel,  and 
to  cope  with  all  the  Roman  power  ? R.  S. 

Mk.  ft.  Because  of  their  unbelief.  The 
object  of  his  miracles,  then,  was  not  to  convince 
wilful  skeptics  of  his  divine  authority ; if  it  were, 
he  would  have  done  the  most  miracles  where  the 
unbelief  was  strongest.  To  use  the  miracles  as  an 
argument  for  the  divine  authority  of  Christianity, 
with  those  who  deny  its  authority  and  reject  its 
teachings,  is  to  misapprehend  their  purport  and  aim. 
They  are  the  seal  of  his  divine  authority,  to  those 
who  are  morally  and  spiritually  ready  to  receive  the 
truth,  but  need  for  it  some  external  sanction.  L.  A. 

Unbelief,  and  contempt  of  the  divine  word,  drive 

Christ  out  of  the  heart,  as  they  did  out  of  his  own 
country.  Faith  seems  to  put  the  almighty  power 


of  God  into  the  hands  of  man ; whereas  unbelief 
seems  to  tie  up  even  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Q. 

HI.  35.  Teaching— healing.  Jesus,  on  all 
occasions,  discovers  himself  to  be,  what  his  name 
implies,  the  Saviour.  He  goes  about,  not  to  gratify 
or  profit  himself,  but  to  diffuse  his  benefactions. 
He  either  teaches,  or  comforts,  or  raises  from  the 
dead,  or  heals,  or  feeds,  or  delivers,  or  departs  into 
a mountain  to  pray.  And  all  for  us.  For  us  lie 
preaches,  that  we  may  learn  the  truth ; * for  us  he 
heals,  and  performs  various  miracles,  that  we  may 
believe  him  ; for  us,  no  less,  he  retires ; for  us  he 
prays ; for  us  he  gives  thanks  to  the  Father.  Thus 
be  changes  his  situation  often,  his  disposition  never. 
Hoi'ne. 

38.  The  Church,  in  its  missionary  character, 
should  take  this  precious  saying  along  with  M.  28 : 
18-20;  the  one  as  the  directory  of  its  devotional , 
the  other  of  its  active  work,  as  Christ’s  instru- 
ment for  evangelizing  the  world,  and  every  Chris- 
tian should  do  the  same.  Ministers  of  Christ  are 
God’s  gifts  to  a perishing  world,  to  be  sought  by 
prayer,  offered  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour’s 
own  compassion.  B. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  physical  features  of  Palestine.  Intersecting 
the  country  from  east  to  west,  it  opens  eastwardly 
on  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  westwardly  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  central  portion  is  an  im- 
mense triangle,  the  apex  of  which  is  toward  the 
west,  at  the  southeast  end  of  Mt.  Carmel , its  sides 
being  the  mountain-ranges  of  Galilee  and  • Sum  aria 
— the  one  running  east  twelve  miles,  the  other  south- 
east eighteen  miles,  from  Carmel ; and  the  base  be- 
ing a line  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  length,  from 
Jenin  northward  to  below  Nazareth,  touching  the 
western  ends  of  Gilboa  and  Little  Uermon.  The 
ridges  of  Little  Hermon  and  Gilboa  divide  the  por- 
tion of  the  plain  east  of  the  triangle  into  three  near- 
ly equal  parts ; the  middle  part  being  the  famous 
M valley  of  Jezreel,”  leading  down  to  the  Jordan  by 
a gentle  decline.  The  name  Esdraelon  is  a Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Jezreel.  N.  C.  B. 

Southwest  of  the  lake,  between  the  northern  up- 
lands and  the  range  of  Carmel,  stretched  out  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  market  of  Galilee.  Beyond 
other  parts  of  the  province,  this  great  plain  was 
crowded  with  life,  and  covered  with  fruitful  fields, 
vineyards,  and  orchards,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 
Jewish  writers  are  never  tired  of  praising  Galilee  as 
a whole.  Its  climate  was  a wellnigh  perpetual 
spring,  its  soil  the  most  fertile  in  Palestine,  its 
fruits  renowned  for  their  sweetness.  For  sixteen 
miles  round  Scpphoris  and  Nazareth,  the  land,  it 
was  boasted,  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.  The 
whole  province  was,  and  is  even  still,  full  of  verdure, 
and  rich  in  shade  and  pleasantness,  the  true  country 
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of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the  lays  of  the  well* 
beloved.  It  was  a region  where  rich  woods  crowned 
the  higher  hills  and  mountains ; where  the  uplands, 


gentle  slopes,  and  broader  valleys  were  rich  in 
pastures,  cultivated  fields,  vineyards,  olive-groves, 
orchards,  and  palm-groves.  G. 


Section  63.— The  Twelve  instructed. 

Galilee. 

Matthew  x.  1,  6-28.  Mask  vi.  7-11.  Luxe  ix.  1-6. 

M.  1 And  when  he  hud  called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples,  he  gave  them  power  over  un- 
clean spirits,  and  authority  over  all  devils,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of 

5 sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease.  These  twelve,  Jesus  began  to  send  forth  by  two  and 
two,  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick.  And  he  commanded  them, 
saying,  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter 
6,  7 ye  not.  But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  as  ye  go,  preach, 

8 saying.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the 

9 dead,  cast  out  devils:  freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.  Provide  neither  gold  nor 
silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  and  take  nothing  for  your  journey,  save  a staff  only : 

10  no  scrip,  no  bread,  neither  shoes,  but  be  shod  with  sandals,  neither  have  two  coats 
apiece.  For  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat. 

11  And  into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter,  inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy:  and 

12  whatsoever  house  ye  enter  into,  there  abide  till  you  depart  from  that  place.  And  when 

13  ye  come  into  an  house,  salute  it;  and  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon 

14  it:  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your  peace  return  to  you.  And  whosoever  shall  not  re- 
ceive you,  nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the 

16  very  dust  from  under  your  feet  for  a testimony  against  them.  Verily,  I say' unto  you, 
It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
than  for  that  city. 

16  Behold,  I send  you  fDrth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves:  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  scr- 

17  pents,  and  harmless  as  doves.  But  beware  of  men : for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the 

18  councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues;  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before 

19  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a testimony  against  them  and  the  Gentiles.  But 
when  they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak : for  it  shall  be 

20  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  hut  the 

21  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you.  And  the  brother  shall  deliver  up  the 
brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  child : and  the  children  shall  rise  up  against  their 

22  parents,  and  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my 

23  name’s  sake:  but  he  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.  But  when  they  persecute 
you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  into  another:  for  verily  I say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone 
over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of  man  be  come. 


Christ  sought  to  train  his  ministers  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  calling  without  anxious  care  for  the 
future.  He  bade  them  make  no  provision  for  their  journey,  but  to  trust  in  God,  who  would  not  sec  them 
want  while  faithfully  doing  their  duty ; to  be  content  with  what  was  offered  them  ; to  abide  in  the  first 
house  that  was  hospitably  opened  to  them ; and  thus,  having  made  one  family  their  home,  to  extend  their 
labors  around  it  as  a centre.  The  issue  satisfied  them  that  their  Master  had  predicted  rightly ; they  found, 
as  he  had  promised,  all  their  wants  supplied.  N. 

Open  as  day  lay  all  that  future  to  him  who  here,  as  elsewhere  in  so  many  of  his  most  important  dis- 
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courses,  sets  forth  in  a series  of  perspectives — mixing  with  and  melting  into  each  other — the  whole  history 
of  his  Church  in  all  its  trials  and  conflicts  from  the  beginning  even  to  the  end.  A greater  than  prophet 
is  here— -one  who  speaks  of  men  being  hated,  persecuted,  scourged,  and  put  to  death  for  his  name’s  sake, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  in  any  wise  unreasonable  or  unnatural  in  it ; one  who  would  have  all  men  come  to 
him,  and  who  asks  of  all  who  come,  love,  obedience,  and  sacrifice,  such  as  but  one  being  has  a right  to 
ask,  even  he  who  has  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his  blood ; whose  right  over  all  we  are  and  have,  and  can  do, 
is  supreme,  unchallengeable,  unchangeable ; whose  by  every  tie  we  are,  and  whom,  by  the  mightiest  of  all 
obligations,  we  are  bound  to  love  and  servo.  H. 


What  he  had  first  told  his  disciples  at  Sychar 
had  now  come  true  on  a far  larger  scale ; the  spir- 
itual harvest  was  too  great  for  the  laborers ; and 
so,  after  bidding  them  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest to  send  forth  more  laborers,  he  gives  them 
their  first  commission  to  begin  their  work.  lie  sent 
them  out  by  two  and  two,  giving  them  power  to  cast 
out  devils  and  heal  diseases,  and  to  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God.  They  were,  in  fact,  to  be  his  repre- 
sentatives, carrying  the  gospel  to  those  who  could 
not,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  attend  on  his  own 

ministry.  S. Well  timed  was  the  mission.  For 

not  at  the  beginning  did  he  send  them  ; but  when 
they  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  following  him, 
and  had  received  sufficient  proof  of  his  power,  both 
by  deeds  and  words,  then  he  sends  them  forth ; and 
not  to  dangerous  acts,  for  as  yet  they  had  only  to 
stand  against  evil  speakings.  Clirya. 

5,  0.  Go  not  in  the  way  of  the  Gentiles* 
It  was  not  until  after  his  crucifixion  by  the  Jews 
and  his  resurrection,  that  our  Lord  said,  Go  teach 
all  nations.  He  sends  his  apostles  first  to  the  Jews 
that  they  might  not  plead  that  they  rejected  him 
because  he  sent  his  disciples  to  the  Gentiles  and 

Samaritans.  Jerome. Until  Christ’s  death,  which 

broke  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  (Eph. 
2 : 14),  the  gospel  commission  was  to  Jews  only, 
who,  though  the  visible  people  of  God,  were  yet 
M lost  sheep,”  needing  a Saviour  even  as  others.  B. 

Before  the  apostles  could  teach  the  heathen, 

they  had  to  learn  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  it- 
self, as  well  as  its  relations  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Even  had  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mind  of 
the  heathen  with  their  defective  apprehension  of 
Christ’s  doctrine,  and  thus  making  Jews  of  them,  it 
wojild  only  have  been  the  more  difficult  afterward  to 
eradicate  errors,  and  impart  a pure  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  this  knowledge  was  among  the  things 
of  which  Christ  himself  said  to  his  disciples,  44  Ye 
cannot  bear  them  now  ; ” it  was  bound  up  with  many 
truths  that  were  as  yet  veiled  from  them.  Nor  could 
he,  consistently  with  his  plan,  impart  these  truths 
as  separate  and  ready-made ; the  fruit  of  knowl- 
edge had  to  grow  up  in  their  religious  consciousness 
from  the  seeds  of  knowledge  sown  there  by  the 
Spirit  of  God. 


7*  He  by  no  means  sent  them  to  proclaim  the 
whole  truth  of  salvation ; they  were  as  yet  incapa- 
ble of  this ; and  it  was  at  a later  period  only  that 
he  promised  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  qualify  them  for 
it.  So  long  as  he  remained  upon  the  earth,  he  was 
the  sole  teacher.  They  were  only  to  proclaim  every- 
where that  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  object  of  aU 
men’s  desire,  had  come  ; to  point  out  to  the  people 
of  Galilee  the  great  grace  of  God  in  calling  the 
founder  of  that  kingdom  from  their  midst.  Their 
present  work  was  to  be  a type  of  their  future  one, 
when  the  great  work  within  them  should  be  accom- 
plished. N. 

0*  Purse  and  scrip.  One  day  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  a peasant  offered  his  services,  whose  cos- 
tume arrested  my  attention.  He  wore  a girdle 
around  his  waist,  which  had  an  opening  at  one  end, 
fitting  it  to  hold  money  and  other  valuables,  and  at 
the  same  time  carried  a pouch  or  bag,  in  which  he 
could  store  away  provisions  and  other  things  needed 
on  a journey.  Here,  beyond  doubt,  I saw  the  arti- 
cles to  which  the  Saviour  refers.  H.  B.  H. Pro- 

vide neither  gold  nor  silver*  He  would  re- 
lieve them  from  worldly  anxiety,  and  teach  them 
to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  preaching  of 
the  word ; next  he  would  prove  to  them  his  own 
power,  and  therefore  he  afterward  asked  them, 
When  I sent  without  purse  and  scrip,  lacked  ye  any- 
thing ? W. 

10-23*  The  task  now  committed  to  them  car- 
ried in  it  the  germ  of  that  larger  apostolic  work,  for 
which  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  they  were  to  be  qual- 
ified, and  in  which  for  so  many  years  after  their 
Master’s  death  they  were  to  be  engaged.  And  so, 
after  speaking  of  the  one,  Jesus  passes  on  to  the 
other,  the  narrower  mission  sinking  out  of  sight  as 
his  eye  rests  on  the  farther  and  broader  mission 
that  lay  before  them.  In  the  one,  the  nearer,  there 
was  to  be  no  opposition  or  persecution ; in  the 
other,  a fiery  trial  was  in  store  for  the  faithful. 
The  one  was  to  be  confined  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel ; in  the  other,  they  were  to  come  in- 
to collision  with  kings  and  governors  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. It  is  of  this  second  period — of  the  persecu- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  on 
the  other,  by  which  it  should  be  distinguished— 
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that  Jesus  speaks  in  the  passage  embraced  in  the  verses 
from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twenty-third.  The  second 
division  of  the  address  closes,  as  the  first  does,  by  a 
“ Verily,  I say  unto  you.”  The  fact  thus  solemnly 
affirmed  points,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
to  the  close  of  that  period  over  which  Christ’s  pro- 
phetic eye  was  now  ranging:  “Verily,  I say  unto 
you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel, 
till  the  Son  of  man  be  come.”  H. 

The  world’s  history  may  be  perused  and  re- 
perused  ; the  causes  of  all  revolutions,  religious  or 
political,  may  be  investigated;  but  we  shall  no- 
where be  able  to  trace  in  the  dealings  of  chiefs 
and  accomplices,  of  originators  and  fellow-work- 
men,  the  divine  characteristics  of  absolute  and  un- 
compromising sincerity  that  reign  throughout  the 
actions  and  language  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  conduct 
toward  his  apostles.  Them  he  has  chosen  and  loved, 
and  to  them  intrusted  his  work ; but  he  practises 
with  them  no  arts  of  worldly  wisdom ; he  withholds 
nothing  from  them.  Here  is  no  faltering  encour- 
agement, no  exaggeration  in  the  promises  that  he 
makes,  or  in  the  hopes  that  he  holds  forth.  He 
speaks  to  them  the  language  of  pure  truth,  and 
it  is  in  the  name  of  that  truth  that  he  gives 
them  his  commands  and  transfers  to  them  his  mis- 
sion. F.  G. 

17,  18.  Scourge  yon  ....  for  my  sake* 

That  twelve  men,  without  any  reason,  and  without 
being  misled  by  any  artifice  or  delusion,  voluntarily 
exposed  themselves,  at  the  desire  of  another  person, 
to  persecution,  torment,  and  destruction,  demands 
some  most  forcible  reason,  and  that  reason  could  be 
nothing  less  than  a full  and  perfect  conviction, 
arising  from  the  miracles  which  they  saw,  that 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God;  that  all  power  was 
given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth;  and  that 
he  was  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made 
them  of  a recompense  in  the  future  life,  infinite- 
ly surpassing  in  magnitude  and  duration  all  the 


sufferings  they  could  experience  in  the  present 
world.  P. 

19*  It  shall  be  given  yon  what  ye  shall 
speak*  The  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  heart,  in  the 
mind,  and  on  the  tongue  of  those  who  are  to  speak 
for  Christ,  and  who  belong  to  him.  Neither  sur- 
prise, nor  defect  of  talent,  nor  even  ignorance,  cau 
hurt  the  cause  of  God,  when  the  heart  is  ready  to 
defend  it  This  promise  banishes  distrust  without 
encouraging  negligence,  and  without  dispensing  with 
the  obligation  to  prepare  ourselves,  by  the  medi- 
tation of  Christian  truths,  by  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  by  prayer.  A promise  so  positive 
would  more  frequently  have  its  effect,  if  the  incre- 
dulity of  man  did  not  oppose  it.  Q. 20*  In  the 

great  work  of  God  in  the  world  human  individuality 
sinks  down  and  vanishes,  and  God  alone,  his  Christ, 
his  Spirit,  is  the  great  worker,  as  here  “ it  is  not 
ye  that  speak.”  Your  Father*  To  his  disciples 
our  Lord  never  says  our  Father,  but  either  my  Fa- 
ther or  your  Father,  or  both  conjoined ; never  leav- 
ing it  to  be  inferred  that  God  is  in  the  same  sense 
his  father  and  our  Father. 

22,  23*  He  that  endareth  to  the  end 
shall  be  saved*  Our  Lord’s  prophecies  concern- 
ing his  coming  have  an  immediate  literal,  and  a dis- 
tant foreshadowed  fulfilment.  In  these  words  there 
is  certainly  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  end  directly  spoken  of  is  that  event,  and 
the  shall  be  saved  the  preservation  provided  by 
the  warning  afterward  given.  But  these  words  as 
certainly  look  onward  to  the  great  final  coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  end  of  all  prophecy ; as  certainly  the  shall 
be  saved  here  bears  the  full  Scripture  meaning  of 
everlasting  salvation ; and  the  endurance  to  the  end 
is  the  finished  course  of  the  Christian.  It  is  most 
important  to  keep  in  mind  the  great  prophetic  par- 
allels which  run  through  our  Lord’s  discourses,  and 
are,  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  simultaneous- 
ly, presented  to  us  by  him.  A. 


Section  64.— The  Twelve,  instructed,  go  forth. 

Galilee. 

Matthew  x.  24-42;  xi.  1.  Mark  vi.  12, 18.  Luke  ix.  8. 

M.  24  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  lord  It  is  enongh 

25  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord : if  they  have 
called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  his 

26  household  ? Fear  them  not  therefore : for  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be 

27  revealed;  and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known.  What  I tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye 

28  in  light,  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops.  And  fear 
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not  them  Which  will  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul : but  rather  fear  him 

29  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell.  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 

80  farthing  ? and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the 

81  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not  therefore ; ye  are  of  more  valuo 
than  many  sparrows. 

82  Whosoever  therefore  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I confess  also  before  my 

88  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  But  whosoever  shall  deny  mo  before  men,  him  will  I also 

84  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Think  not  that  I am  come  to  send  peace 

85  bn  earth ; I came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a sword.  For  1 am  come  to  set  a man  at 
variance  against  his  father,  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daugliter-in- 

86  law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And  a man’s  foes  shall  he  they  of  his  own  household. 

87  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me : and  he  that  loveth 

88  son  or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross, 

89  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it : and 

40  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it.  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  me : 

41  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.  He  that  receiveth  a prophet  in 
the  name  of  a prophet,  shall  receive  a prophet’s  reward  ; and  he  that  receiveth  a right- 

42  eous  man  in  the  name  of  a righteous  man,  shall  receive  a righteous  man’s  reward.  And 
whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a cup  of  cold  water  only,  in 
the  name  of  a disciple,  verily  I say  unto  you  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 

1 And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  twelve  dis- 
Mk.12  ciples,  he  departed  thence  to  teach  and  preach  in  their  cities.  And  they  departed  and 

18  went  through  the  towns,  preaching  the  gospel,  that  men  should  repent.  And  they 
cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  every- 
where. 


The  world  that  pursued  Christ  unrelentingly,  until  it  had  driven  him  forth,  has  ever  since  been  doing 
its  best  to  make  his  followers  silent  concerning  him.  “ Thou  shalt  not  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  is 
the  first  and  great  commandment  of  the  world,  and  if  it  can  only  get  this  obeyed  it  will  give  a dispensa- 
tion from  all  other  duties.  It  has  tried  fire  and  the  sword  abundantly  ; but  in  these  latter  days  its  tactics 
are  more  subtle.  In  all  courtesy,  addressing  the  Christian,  it  says : “ I will  sit  at  your  feet,  and  learn  of 
you.  In  return  I will  teach  you  what  I know.  We  must  go  hand  in  band  along  the  journey  of  life.” 
The  Christian  is  charmed  by  this  proposal,  and  falls  into  the  snare.  The  world  learns  something,  just  to 
lull  the  Church  asleep ; and  the  Church  learns,  alas ! much  of  the  world.  G.  B. 

Do  any  good,  be  it  great  or  small,  to  a brother  of  Christ,  and  you  do  it  to  Christ.  What  new  rays  of 
encouragement  are  here  shed  over  the  walks  of  our  common  life,  which  is  made  up  of  seeming  trifles  ! Noth- 
ing is  small,  which  the  Master  accepts  as  tribute.  Little  things  become  great,  when  done  in  a great  cause, 
and  out  of  loyalty  to  a great  King.  It  is  not  the  price,  but  the  homage.  The  cup  of  cold  water,  in  the 
name  of  a disciple,  refreshes  the  soul  of  the  Master  and  has  his  sure  reward.  The  two  mites  of  the  widow 
(less  than  the  cost  of  three  sparrows)  go  for  more  than  the  thousands  of  the  opulent.  The  heart  is  all. 
The  giver  stamps  the  gift,  and  the  intention  defines  the  giver.  So  likewise  in  regard  to  the  person  bene, 
fited ; little  things,  we  may  say  again,  become  great,  when  done  In  behalf  of  Christ’s  “ little  ones.”  And 
these  are  continually  about  us.  The  poor  we  have  always  with  us ; and  God  hath  chosen  the  poor  rich 
in  faith.  J.  W.  A. 


24-42*  Now  the  whole  earthly  mission  of  the 
twelve  presents  itself  to  the  Saviour’s  eye  but  as 
the  preface  to  that  continuous,  abiding  work  of 
witnessing  for  him  upon  this  earth  to  which  each 
separate  disciple  of  the  cross  is  called.  Dropping, 
therefore,  all  directions  and  allusions  referring  ex- 
clusively to  the  apostles,  Jesus,  in  the  closing  and 
larger  portion  of  the  address,  from  the  twenty- 


fourth  to  the  forty-second  verse,  speaks  generally 
of  all  true  discipleship  to  himself  upon  this  earth : 
foretelling  its  fortunes,  describing  its  character,  its 
duties,  its  encouragements,  and  its  rewards.  H. 

28*  Fear  not*  For  the  day  is  coming  which 
shall  clear  you  and  condemn  them,  if  ye  are  fear- 
lessly doing  the  work  of  him  that  sent  you. 
Rather  fear  him*  Fear  him,  above  men ; trust 
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him,  in  spite  of  men.  Their  heavenly  Father  is  set 
forth  as  the  sole  object  of  childlike  trust  and  child- 
like fear — the  former  from  his  love,  the  latter  from 
his  power,  his  power  to  destroy,  not  them,  but  ab- 
solute, soul  and  body , in  hell.  A. 

30.  The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num- 
bered. Our  Lord  teaches  us,  as  to  those  very  lit- 
tle things,  in  order  that  we  may  know  and  feel  that 
nothing  is  too  little  to  be  ordered  by  our  Father, 
nothing  too  little  in  which  to  see  his  hand,  nothing, 
which  touches  our  souls,  too  little  to  accept  from 
him,  nothing  too  little  to  be  done  to  him.  Since 
the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all  numbered,  so  is  every 
throb  or  shoot  of  pain,  every  beating  of  the  heart. 
Every  tear  which  starts  is  seen,  and  if  wept  to  him 
is  gathered  up  by  him.  Every  heart’s  sigh  he  hears 
at  once  from  every  bosom  in  his  whole  creation, 
lie,  who  is  in  the  highest  heaven  and  filleth  all 
things,  but  is  contained  in  none,  is  present  to  each 
single  heart,  and  if  the  heart  form  its  wish  to  him 
he  hearkens.  Keble. 

Nothing  is  more  wonderful,  or  more  incompre- 
hensible, than  the  care  and  concern  of  God  for  his 
own.  The  least  circumstances  of  their  life  arc  regu- 
lated, not  by  the  general  providence,  which  extends 
to  all  things,  but  by  a particular  providence,  which 
fits  and  directs  all  things  to  the  design  of  their 

salvation.  Q. IIow  magnificent  is  this  idea  of 

God’s  government ! That  he  inspects  the  whole 
and  every  part  of  his  universe  every  moment ; and 
orders  it  according  to  the  counsels  of  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  by  his  omnipotent  will  ! 
Whose  thought  is  power,  and  his  acts  ten  thousand 
times  quicker  than  the  light,  unconfused  in  a multi- 
plicity exceeding  number,  and  unwearied  through 
eternity!  IIow  much  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  all  good  and  devout  persons  are  contained  in  this 
thought ! That  Almighty  God,  as  he  has  his  eye 
continually  upon  them,  so  he  is  employed  constant- 
ly in  directing,  in  doing,  what  is  best  for  them. 
Thus  they  may  be  sure  indeed  that  all  things  work 
together  for  their  good.  The  Lord  is  truly  their 
Shepherd  ; not  leaving  them  to  chance  or  fate,  but 
watching  over  them  himself ; and  therefore  can  they 
lack  nothing.  Ogden. 

31.  Of  more  value  than  many  sparrows. 

We  never  knew  an  earthly  father  take  care  of  his 
fowls  and  neglect  his  children ; and  shall  wo  fear 
this  from  our  heavenly  Father  ? That  man  is  un- 
worthy to  have  God  for  his  father  ih  heaven,  who 
depends  less  upon  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power, 
thin  upon  a crop  of  corn,  which  may  be  spoiled, 
cither  in  the  field  or  in  the  bam.  The  passage 
from  distrust  to  apostasy  is  very  short  and  easy; 
and  a man  is  not  far  from  murmuring  against 
porvidcnce,  when  he  is  dissatisfied  with  its  con- 
duct. He  ought  to  depend  entirely  upon  it,  as 


well  for  the  keeping  of  its  gifts  as  for  the  gifts 
themselves.  Q. 

32*  Confess  me*  The  context  shows  plainly 
that  it  is  a practical,  consistent  confession  which  is 
meant,  and  also  a practical  and  enduring  denial. 
The  Lord  will  not  confess  the  confessing  Judas,  nor 
deny  the  denying  Peter.  The  traitor  who  denied 
him  in  act  is  denied ; the  apostle  who  confessed  him 
even  to  death  will  be  confessed.  L.  A.-: — 33* 
Deny  me*  As  the  great  comprehensive  gospel 
duty  is  the  denial  of  self,  so  the  grand  gospel  sin 
that  confronts  it  is  the  denial  of  Christ.  These 
two  are  both  the  commanding  and  the  dividing  prin- 
ciples of  all  our  actions ; for  whosoever  acts  in  op- 
position to  one,  docs  it  always  in  behalf  of  the 
other.  None  ever  opposed  Christ,  but  it  was  to 
gratify  self ; none  ever  renounced  the  interest  of 
self,  but  from  a prevailing  love  to  the  interest  of 
Christ.  The  things  which  generally  cause  men  to 
deny  Christ  are  either  the  enjoyments  or  the  mis- 
eries of  tills  life;  but,  alas!  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment all  these  will  expire;  and  what  are  we  the 
better  for  pleasure,  or  the  worse  for  sorrow,  when 
it  is  past?  But  then  sin  and  guilt  will  be  still 
fresh  ; and  heaven  and  hell  will  be  then  yet  to  be- 
gin. Him  will  I deny*  How  many  woes  are 
crowded  into  this  one  sentence ! It  is  an  eternity 
of  torments  compressed  in  a word.  It  is  condem- 
nation itself,  and  what  is  most  of  all,  it  is  condem- 
nation from  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour.  Could  I 
give  you  a lively  representation  of  guilt  and  horror, 
and  paint  out  eternal  wrath  and  decipher  eternal 
vengeance,  then  might  I show  the  condition  of  a 
sinner  hearing  himself  denied  by  Christ.  And  for 
those  whom  Christ  has  denied,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  appeal  to  the  Father,  uuless  he  imagine  that 
those  whom  mercy  has  condemned  justice  will 
absolve.  B.  S. 

39.  Findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it*  Life 
and  it  refer  to  the  smuc  thing,  but  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent senses.  The  first  life  is  the  life  of  this  world, 
which  we  here  all  count  so  dear  to  us ; the  second, 
implied  in  if,  the  real  life  of  man  in  a blessed  eter- 
nity. This  life  unto  God  is  the  true  life  which  the 
self-denier  shall  find  and  preserve  unto  life  eternal. 
A. All  sef-serking  is  self-losing.  Even  in  spirit- 

ual things,  he  who  is  perpetually  studying  how  to 
secure  joy  and  peace  for  himself  loses  it.  A cer- 
tain measure  of  self-forgetfulness  is  the  condition 
of  the  highest  success  even  in  Christian  grace.  L.  A. 

42.  Shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward* 
For  so  it  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  not  simply  by  great 
men  going  out  and  speaking  words  of  power  to  gath- 
ered multitudes,  or  by  great  assemblies  propounding 
solemn  truths,  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
advanced ; but  by  all,  the  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
weak  and  strong,  who  bear  his  name,  looking  upon 
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themselves  as  his  missionaries  here,  sent  by  him 
even  as  he  was  sent  by  his  Father;  seeking  each 
other’s  good,  giving  and  in  giving  receiving,  receiv- 
ing and  in  receiving  imparting,  each  doing  a little 
to  commend  to  others  that  Saviour  in  whom  is  all 
Ids  trust ; these  littles  making  up  that  vast  agency 
by  which  the  empire  of  the  Redeemer  over  human 
spirits  is  being  continually  enlarged. 

Mk.  12*  The  sight  must  have  been  a very  ex- 
traordinary one,  of  the  apostles  setting  off  two  by 
two  from  their  Master’s  side,  passing  with  such  ea- 
gerness and  haste  through  the  towns  and  villages, 
preaching  and  working  miracles.  To  hear  one  man 
preach  as  Jesus  did,  to  see  one  man  confirm  his 
word  by  doing  such  wonderful  works,  filled  the 
whole  community  with  wonder.  To  what  a higher 


pitch  must  that  wonder  have  been  raised  when  they 
saw  others  commissioned  by  him,  endowed  by  him, 
not  only  preaching  as  he  did,  but  healing,  too,  all 

manner  of  disease ! H. How  long  this  mission 

lasted  is  uncertain.  As  the  first  journey  of  the 
twelve,  alone,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  very 
protracted.  As  they  appeared,  two  by  two,  in  the 
villages  of  Galilee,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  on  every 
tongue,  and  penetrated  even  the  gilded  saloons  of 
the  hated  Roman  palace  of  Antipas,  at  Tiberias. 
Jesus,  himself,  had  not  been  idle  while  his  follow- 
ers were  away,  for  their  departure  was  the  signal 
for  a new,  solitary  journey,  to  preach  and  teach  in 
the  various  cities.  His  name  was  thus  spread  abroad 
everywhere,  and  his  claims  and  character  discussed 
by  all.  G. 


Section  65.— Herod  holds  Jesus  to  be  the  Baptist  recently  beheaded. 

Matthew  xiv.  1,  2,  6-12.  Make  vi.  14-16,  21-29.  Luke  ix.  7-9. 

Mk.  14  And  at  that  time  king  Herod,  the  tetrarch,  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus,  and  of  all 
that  was  done  by  him ; (for  his  name  was  spread  abroad).  And  be  was  perplexed,  be- 
cause that  it  was  said  of  some,  that  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and 

16  therefore  mighty  works  do  shew  forth  themselves  in  him.  Others  said,  that  Elias  had 
appeared ; and  others,  that  it  is  a prophet,  or  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  was  risen 

16  again.  But  when  Herod  heard,  he  said  unto  his  servants.  John  have  I beheaded:  but 
who  is  this,  of  w’hom  I hear  such  things?  This  is  John  the  Baptist;  he  is  risen  from 
the  dead  ; and  therefore  mighty  works  do  shew  forth  themselves  in  him.  And  he  de- 
sired to  see  him. 

21  And  when  a convenient  day  was  come,  that  Herod  on  his  birthday  made  a supper  to 

22  his  lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee,  and  when  the  daughter  of  Ilero- 
dias  came  in,  and  danced  before  them,  and  pleased  Herod,  and  them  that  sat  with  him, 
the  king  said  unto  the  damsel,  Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I will  give  it  thee. 

23  And  he  sware  unto  her,  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  of  me  I will  give  it  thee,  unto  the 

24  half  of  my  kingdom.  And  she  went  forth,  and  said  unto  her  mother,  What  shall  I ask  ? 

25  And  she  said,  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  And  she  being  instructed  of  her  mother 
came  in  straightway  with  haste  unto  the  king,  and  asked,  saying,  I will  that  thou  give 

26  me  here,  by  and  by,  in  a charger,  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  And  the  king  was 
exceeding  sorry;  yet  for  his  oath’s  sake,  and  for  their  sakes  wlfich  sat  with  him  at  meat, 

27  he  would  not  reject  he£  And  immediately  the  king  sent  an  executioner,  and  com- 
manded his  head  to  he  brought,  and  to  be  given  her . And  he  went  and  beheaded  John 

28  in  the  prison ; and  brought  his  head  in  a charger,  and  gave  it  to  the  damsel ; and  the 

29  damsel  brought  it  and  gave  it  to  her  mother.  And  when  his  disciples  heard  of  it , they 
came  and  took  up  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  a tomb,  and  went  and  told  Jesus. 


There  Is  a certain  fitness,  Augustine  observes,  such  as  we  may  trace  running  through  the  whole  of 
the  Baptist’s  history,  in  the  fact  that  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  martyrdom  was  not  his  witness  for 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  or  aught  in  immediate  connection  with  his  Lord ; but  rather  his  assertion  of  the  holi* 
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ness  of  the  law : “It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife ! ” He  who  was  the  last  and 
noblest  personification  of  the  law  fitly  sealed  with  his  own  blood  liis  zeal  for  its  holiness. . At  the  same 
time  be,  and  others  who  like  him  resisted  unto  blood,  inasmuch  as  they  died  for  the  truth,  did  in  fact  die 
for  Christ,  who  is  the  Truth  ; they  were  his  martyrs  as  really  as  those  who  were  called  by  his  name,  and 
shed  their  blood  more  immediately  for  his  testimony.  And  on  deaths  like  this  of  the  Baptist,  when  the 
servants  of  God  seem  given  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  who  do  unto  them  whatsoever  they  list,  he 
often  takes  occasion  to  remark  bow  different  to  the  eye  of  sense  the  dealings  of  God  with  some  of  his 
servants,  from  his  dealings  with  others.  Those  he  gloriously  delivers ; these  he  appears  to  abandon  to 
their  foes ; the  three  children  are  brought  forth  altogether  unscathed  from  the  fiery  furnace ; the  Macca- 
bean  martyrs  perish  in  the  flames ; Peter  is  delivered  from  the  sword  of  Herod,  from  that  sword  which 
had  just  been  stained  with  James's  blood ; one  John  the  malice  of  an  emperor  fails  to  hurt,  and  he  is 
plunged  unharmed  into  the  boiling  oil ; another  falls  a victim  to  a wicked  woman's  spite,  and  his  life  is 
given  away  at  a wanton  dancing  girl's  request.  But  shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  those  God  delivered, 
and  these  he  did  not  deliver  ? Would  such  language  rightly  express  the  facts  of  the  case  ? Should  we 
not  rather  say  those  were  delivered  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world — these  as  really  delivered ; how- 
ever their  deliverance  did  not  as  manifestly  appear,  but  like  so  much  besides,  is  at  present  seen  and  ap* 
prehended  only  by  the  eye  of  faith  ? T. 


14*  Herod  Antipas  had  been,  while  at  Rome, 
the  guest  of  his  brother  Herod  Philip— not  the 
tetrarch  of  that  name,  but  a son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Mariamne,  daughter  of  Simon  the  Boethusian, 
who,  having  been  disinherited  by  his  father,  was 
living  at  Rome  as  a private  person.  Here  Antipas 
became  entangled  by  the  snares  of  Herodias,  his 
brother  Philip's  wife ; and  he  repaid  the  hospitality 
he  had  received  by  carrying  her  off.  Everything 
combined  to  make  the  act  as  detestable  as  it  was 


ungrateful  and  treacherous.  Herodias,  being  the 
daughter  of  Aristobulus,  was  not  only  the  sister-in- 
law  but  also  the  niece  of  Antipas  ; she  had  already 
borne  to  her  husband  a daughter,  who  was  now 
grown  up.  Antipas  bad  himself  long  been  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Aretos,  emir  of  Arabia,  and 
neither  he  nor  Herodias  was  young  enough  to  plead 
even  the  poor  excuse  of  youthful  passion.  A small 
fragment  of  the  Stemma  Ilerodum  will  make  these 
relationships  more  clear : 


Herod  the  Great. 


m.  Mariamne, 
d.  of  Simon. 

Herod  Philip.” 
m.  Herodias. 

Salome. 


m.  Malthacc 
(a  Samaritan). 


Herod  Antipas.  Arclielaus. 
m.  cL  of  Aretas. 
in.  Herodias. 


m.  Cleopatra. 
Philip, 

tetr.  of  Iturea. 
m.  Salome. 


m.  Mariamne, 
d.  of  Hyrcanus. 

Aristobulus. 

i 


Herodias.  Herod  Agrippa  L 


It  was  said,  that  John  was  risen.  That 
such  thoughts  must  have  been  very  rife  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  the  army  of  Herod  Antipas  was 
disgracefully  routed  by  Aretas,  the  people  looked  on 
it  as  a retribution  for  the  murder  of  John.  F. 

(Imprisonment  of  John,  ^ee  Section  21.) 

25*  Instructed*  Instigated  by  her  mother. 

P.  S. Herodias  had  a passion  to  gratify,  stronger 

perhaps  than  any  other,  when  it  takes  full  possession 
of  the  human  heart,  and  that  was  revenge.  She  had 
been  mortally  injured,  as  she  conceived,  by  the  Bap- 
tist, who  had  attempted  to  break  her  present  infa- 
mous connection  with  Herod ; and  accordingly  gave 

way  to  her  resentment.  P. Give  me  here* 

The  bleeding  trophy  is  to  be  brought  to  her — it  is  to 
be  brought  to  her  there — not  in  a napkin,  not  held 
by  the  hair,  but  in  a dish ; so  that  she — that  young 
girl— may  receive  it  into  her  own  hands,  and  take  it 


where  she  pleased,  without  danger  of  soiling  her  rich 
dress  with  a prophet’s  blood.  This  is  frightful  It 
was  done,  nevertheless.  K. 

By  and  by;  or,  immediately . She  desired 
this  might  be  done  quickly,  fearing  lest  Herod  should 
change  his  mind.  Josephus  informs  us  that  John 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Machcerus,  a fortress 
at  the  extremity  of  Perea,  his  territory  adjoining 
that  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  Herod  had  married 
his  daughter,  but  had  put  her  away  to  take  Hero- 
dias, to  avenge  which  Aretas  had  declared  war 
against  him.  It  is  then  almost  certain  that  Herod 
with  his  forces  now  lay  at  Machaerus,  where  his  lead, 
fng  men  and  officers  attended  him,  and  where  his 
birthday  was  kept.  Hence  he  sent  a sentinel  to 
behead  John,  which  could  be  done,  and  was  done 
immediately.  Soon  after  ncrod  engaged  Aretas,  but 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  He  never  pros- 
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pered  after  beheading  John,  but  died  in  exile.  B. 

According  to  J.  6 : 4,  the  Passover  was  now 

at  hand,  viz.,  the  third  during  our  Lord’s  ministry. 
John  therefore  had  lain  in  prison  not  far  from  a 
year  and  six  months ; and  was  beheaded  about  three 
years  after  entering  upon  his  public  ministry.  R. 

26  28.  And  so,  at  the  asking  of  a worthless 
girl,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  king’s  undissembled 
grief  and  reluctance,  the  minister  of  death  is  sent 
to  the  prison,  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men  is 
foully  slain,  and  the  holy  lips  which  had  uttered  the 
message  of  God’s  Spirit  to  Israel  arc  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  wanton,  are  passed  about  for  the  gaze 
of  the  revellers,  and  finally  delivered  up  to  the  crim- 
inal wife  herself  to  insult  and  cast  out.  And  the 
end  of  the  glorious  career  of  the  forerunner  of  the 
world’s  King  is  to  fall  as  it  were  by  a chance  blow, 
victim  to  the  spite  of  a worthless  woman.  A. 


The  Baptist  had  not  turned  back,  on  any  occasion, 
from  his  perilous  duty — he  had  kept  his  Nazaritc 
ritual,  both  in  body  and  spirit,  sustaining  the  cno 
upon  the  simplest  meat,  and  the  other  upon  the 
hardest  conditions.  The  Almighty  heard  the  voico 
which  he  spoke  always  for  his  well-beloved  Son ; 
lie  saw  that  he  spoke  truth,  and  held  his  integrity 
steadfast  unto  the  end.  And,  perceiving  in  his  ser 
vant  such  noble  and  excellent  qualities,  lie  resolved 
to  perfect  him  for  a high  place  in  heaven,  and  so 
directed  his  footsteps  to  the  fiery  furnace  of  a court, 
that  the  temper  of  his  truth  and  piety  might  bo 
purified  manifold.  And  in  the  fiery  furnace  l.'o 
walked  with  his  servant,  so  that  his  spirit  was  not 
harmed  ; and  having  thus  annealed  his  nature  to  the 
utmost  which  this  earth  could  do,  He  took  him  has- 
tily away,  and  placed  him  among  the  glorified  in 
heaven,  h'ving. 


Section  06.— The  Twelve  return.  Cross  the  Lake.  Five  Thousand  fed. 

Plain  of  Butaiha, 

Matthew  xiv.  13-23.  Mask  vL  80-46.  Luke  ix.  10-17.  John  vL  1-15. 

Mk.  30  Axd  the  apostles,  when  they  were  returned,  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Jesus, 

31  and  told  him  all  things,  both  what  they  had  done  and  what  they  had  taught.  And 
when  Jesus  heard  he  said  unto  them,  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a desert  place,  and 
rest  a while:  for  there  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no  leisure  so  much 

82  as  to  eat.  And  he  took  them,  and  departed  thence  by  ship  privately,  and  went  over  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  went  aside  into  a desert  place  belonging 

83  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida.  And  the  people  saw  them  departing,  and  many  knew  him 
and  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent  them,  and  came  together  unto  him. 

J.  2 And  a great  multitude  when  they  knew  it  followed  him,  because  they  saw  his  miracles 
which  he  did  on  them  that  were  diseased. 

8, 4 And  Jesus  went  up  into  a mountain,  and  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples.  And  the 
passover,  a feast  of  the  Jews,  was  nigh.  When  Jesus  then  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  a 
Mk.34  great  company  come  unto  him,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,  becauso 
they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a shepherd.  And  he  received  them,  and  began  to  teach 
them  many  things,  and  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healed  them  that 
had  need  of  healing. 

35  And  when  the  day  was  now  far  spent,  when  it  was  evening,  the  twelve  disciples  came 

36  to  him,  and  said,  This  is  a desert  place,  and  the  time  is  now  far  past;  send  the  multitude 
away,  that  they  may  go  into  the  towns  and  country  round  about,  and  lodge,  and  buy 

37  themselves  victuals;  for  they  have  nothing  to  eat.  But  Jesus  answered,  and  said  unto 
J.  5 them,  They  need  not  depart,  give  ye  them  to  eat.  And  he  saith  unto  Philip,  Whence 

6 shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat?  (And  this  lie  said  to  prove  him : for  he  himself 

7 knew  what  he  would  do.)  Philip  answered  him,  Two  hundred  penny-worth  of  bread 
jtfk.87  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that  every  one  may  take  a little.  And  they  say  unto  him, 

88  Shall  we  go  and  buy  two  hundred  penny-worth  of  bread,  and  give  them  to  eat?  lie 
J.  8 saith  unto  them,  How  many  loaves  have  ye?  go  and  see.  And  when  they  knew,  one  of 

9 his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon  Peter’s  brother,  saith  unto  him,  There  is  a lad  here  which 
16 
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hath  five  barley  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes ; but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ? We 
have  no  more ; except  we  should  go  and  buy  meat  for  all  this  people.  He  said,  Bring 
them  hither  to  me. 

Mk.  39  Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place.  And  he  commanded  them  to  make  all  sit 
40  down  by  companies  on  the  green  grass.  And  they  did  so,  and  sat  down  in  ranks,  by 
L*  16  hundreds  and  by  fifties  in  a company.  Then  he  took  the  five  loaves,  and  the  two  fishes, 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  blessed  them ; and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  the 
loaves,  and  gave  them  to  his  disciples  to  set  before  the  multitude;  and  likewise  the  two 
fishes  he  divided  among  them  all.  And  the  disciples  distributed  to  the  multitude  that 
17  were  set  down,  us  much  as  they  would.  And  they  did  all  eat,  and  were  all  filled.  When 
J.  12  they  were  filled,  he  said  unto  his  disciples,  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 

13  nothing  be  lost.  Therefore  they  gathered  them  together,  and  filled  twelve  baskets  with 
the  fragments  of  the  five  barley  loaves  and  of  the  fishes,  which  remained  over  and  above 
unto  them  that  had  eaten.  And  they  that  had  eaten  were  about  five  thousand  men,  he- 

14  side  women  and  children.  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus 
did,  said,  This  is  of  a truth  that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world. 

Mk.45  And  straightway  Jesus  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  into  the  ship,  and  to  go  before 
46  .him  to  the  other  side  unto  Bethsaida,  while  he  sent  the  multitudes  away.  And  when  he 
had  sent  the  multitudes  away,  when  Jesus  therefore  perceived  that  they  would  oome  and 
take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a king,  ho  departed  again,  and  went  himself  alone  up 
into  a mountain  to  pray. 


The  day  is  wearing  away;  this  is  a desert  place ; there  are  hungry  perishing  multitudes  around  us,  and 
Christ  is  saying  to  us  all,  Give  ye  them  to  eat.  Say  not,  We  cannot,  we  have  nothing  to  give.  Go  to  your 
duty,  every  one,  and  trust  yourselves  to  him;  for  he.  will  give  you  all  supply,  just  as  fast  as  you  need  it. 
Take  upon  you  readily,  have  it  as  a law  to  be  always  doing  great  works,  that  is,  works  that  are  great  to 
you ; and  this  in  the  faith  that  God  so  clearly  justifies,  that  your  abilities  will  be  as  your  works.  Make 
large  adventures.  Trust  God  for  great  things.  With  your  loaves  and  two  fishes,  lie  will  show  you  a way 
to  feed  thousands.  H.  B. 


Mk.  30.  He  seems  to  have  selected  the  place  I 
of  meeting  after  this  first  missionary  tour  was  com-  I 
pletcd.  “ The  apostles,”  we  are  told,  “ gathered  1 
themselves  together,  and  told  him  all  things,  btfth  j 
what  they  had  done  and  what  they  had  taught.” 
How  delightful  this  confidence  ! They  told  him  of 
their  failures  and  of  their  successes  ; of  their  wisdom 
and  of  their  folly;  of  their  reliance  and  of  their 
unbelief.  Wc  seem  to  see  Christ  listening  with 
affectionate  earnestness  to  the  recital  of  their  ad- 
ventures ; and  interposing  from  time  to  time  a word 
of  encouragement  or  of  caution,  as  the  character 
and  narrative  of  each  might  demand.  The  heart 
of  each  was  unveiled,  and  the  words  spoken  were 
eminently  in  season.  The  fatigues  of  their  journey 
were  none  of  them  remembered,  as  each  received 
from  the  Saviour  the  smile  of  his  approval.  J.  A. 

31.  When  Jesns  heard.  While  the  twelve 
are  absent  preaching  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Herod 
causes  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Machaerus  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Perea, 
near  the  Dead  Sea.  In  consequence  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  apostles,  Herod  hears  the  fame  of  Je- 


1 sus ; is  conscience-smitten,  and  declares  him  to  be 
I John,  risen  from  the  dead.  The  disciples  of  John 
1 come  and  tell  Jesus;  and  the  twelve  also  return 

I ’ 

j with  the  same  intelligence;  upon  which  Jesus  re- 
tires to  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  lake,  not  far 
from  the  northern  Bethsaida  or  Julias.  All  these 
events  seem  to  have  taken  place  near  together.  R. 

Come  ye  apart  and  rest.  In  our  day,  a 
waking  rest  of  travel,  change  of  scene,  new  society, 
is  permitted,  and  when  it  is  a privilege  assumed  by 
faithful  men,  to  recruit  them  for  their  works  of 
duty,  they  have  it  by  God’s  sanction,  and  even  os  a 
part  of  the  sound  economy  of  life.  The  true  bless- 
ing of  rest  is  on  us  only  when  wc  carry  a good 
mind  with  us,  able  to  look  back  on  works  of  indus- 
try and  faithfulness,  suspended  for  a time,  that  wc 
may  do  them  more  effectually.  Going  in  sndi  a 
frame,  wc  shall  rest  awhile  as  none  but  such  can 
rest.  Nature  will  dress  herself  in  beauty  to  our 
eye,  calm  thoughts  will  fan  us  with  their  cooling 
breath,  and  the  joy  of  the  Lord  will  be  strength  to 
our  wasted  brain  and  body.  II.  B. 

32.  Tiberias  was  quite  a modem  town  when  our 
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Lord  frequented  this  region,  having  been  built  and 
named  by  Herod  about  the  time  of  his  advent. 
Seventy  years  afterward,  Josephus  found  it  an  im- 
portant city,  and  no  other  in  Galilee  is  so  often 
mentioned  by  him.  Almost  every  other  city  was 
destroyed  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  this  was 
spared,  and  rewarded  for  its  adherence  to  the  Ro- 
mans by  being  made  the  capital  of  the  province. 
John,  writing  many  years  after  these  events,  would 
naturally  mention  both  the  city  and  the  lake,  and 
call  the  latter  by  its  then  most  familiar  name,  Ti- 
berias. But  the  other  apostles  wrote  before  these 
events  had  taken  place,  and  therefore  do  not  speak 
of  Tiberias  at  all.  W.  Al.  T. It  ultimately  be- 

came the  favorite  resort  and  refuge  of  the  scattered 
Jews  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
For  three  centuries  the  Sanhedrim  held  its  assem- 
blies within  its  walls ; it  contained  schools  and  a 
university  for  the  higher  education  of  Jewish  youths ; 


and  learned  rabbins  pursued  their  studies  in  it,  com- 
paratively free  from  molestation.  The  rabbi  Jona- 
than wrote  here  the  Jerusalem  Talmud.  It  is  to 
this  day  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Jews, 
along  with  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Safcd,  in  which 
prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  world  twice  every 
day,  without  which,  it  is  believed,  it  would  return 
to  i:s  primeval  chaos.  Jews  gather  to  it  especially 
from  Spain  and  Barbary,  from  Poland  and  Russia, 
in  order  to  be  buried  within  its  hallowed  precincts ; 
for  next  to  the  valley  of  Jcboshaphat  and  the  sides 
of  Olivet,  it  is  the  highest  privilege  for  u Jew  to 
have  a grave  here.  No  wonder,  when  it  is  one  of 
their  most  cherished  expectations  that  the  Messiah, 
when  he  comes,  shall  emerge  from  the  waters  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  first  reveal  himself  in  Tibe- 
rias ; after  which  he  shall  establish  his  world-em- 
pire up  in  the  mountain-city  of  Safcd.  A.  Thomson* 
Bethsaida.  At  the  northeastern  corner  of 


Looking  a tittle  east  of  north  from  above  the  modern  Tiberias.  The  desert  plain  of  But&lha  rises  from  the  middle  of  the 
farther  lake  line,  at  the  right  of  the  Jordan's  entrance.  Snow-crowned  Ilermon  in  the  far  distance. 


the  lake,  a little  beyond  the  point  where  the  Jordan 
enters  it,  was  a second  Bethsaida,  or  “ Fish-house,” 
once,  like  its  western  namesake,  a small  village, 
but  recently  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Philip,  te- 
trarch  ^>f  Iturca,  and  called,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, Bethsaida  Julias.  F. The  tetrarch 

Philip,  who  raised  the  village  of  Bethsaida  (on  the 
east  side)  to  the  dignity  of  a city,  distinguished  it 
from  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  west  side, 
by  adding  the  name  Julias , from  the  emperor’s 
daughter.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  name,  meaning 
a place  of  fsh,  a fishing-toion,  should  be  applied  to 
two  places  on  different  sides  of  a lake  abounding 
In  fish.  N. 


J.  4.  A great  multitude  followed  him,  and 
around  the  mountain  upon  which  he  had  retired 
with  the  disciples  were  soon  gathered  crowds  of 
Jews  who  were  on  their  way  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
feast  of  the  Passover.  R.  B. Mk.  34.  As- 

cending the  hill-side,  and  gathering  the  vast  throng 
before  him,  he  “ spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  The  day  was  spent  in  this  arduous  labor, 
but  the  people  still  lingered.  They  had  been  fed 
with  the  bread  of  truth,  and  as  they  sat  and  stood 
round  him,  they  forgot  their  bodily  wants  in  the 
beauty  and  power  of  his  words.  G. 

J.  5.  To  prove  him.  Philip  was  of  a 
thoughtful,  anxious  disposition,  not  like  Peter,  in* 
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petuous  and  soon  rushing  to  a believing  conclusion ; 
for  that  reason  the  Lord,  seeking  in  love  to  train 
the  minds  of  his  disciples,  addresses  himself  to  him 

In  particular.  R.  B. God  tests  us  benevolently, 

to  prove  and  exercise  our  faith ; the  devil  tempts 

malevolently,  to  weaken  and  extinguish  it.  Q. 

Mk»  39.  “Make  the  men,”  he  said,”  sit  down  by 
fifties  in  a company  ” — an  order  indicative  of  our 
Lord’s  design  that  there  might  be  no  confusion  and 
that  the  attention  of  all  might  be  directed  to  what 
he  was  about  to  do. 

Ii.  16*  He  chose  here  as  elsewhere — might  we 
not  say  as  everywhere  ? — to  veil  the  workings  of  his 
omnipotence — to  hide,  as  it  were,  the  working  of  his 
hand  and  power,  mingling  it  with  that  of  human 

hands  and  earthly  elements.  H. As  the  widow’s 

oU  increased,  not  in  the  vessel,  but  by  pouring  out ; 
as,  here,  the  barley  bread  multiplied,  not  in  the 
whole  loaf,  but  by  breaking  and  distributing  ; and 
as  the  grain  bringeth  increase,  not  when  it  lieth  on 
a heap  in  the  garner,  but  when  scattered  upon  the 
land : so  spiritual  graces  are  best  improved,  not  by 
keeping  them  together,  but  by  distributing  them 
abroad.  Sanderson . Jesus  never  wrought  a mir- 

acle except  to  meet  a want,  to  heal  a malady,  to 
satisfy  hunger,  or  in  some  shape  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  ...  It  needs  as  much 
of  Deity  to  translate  spring  into  harvest,  as  to  trans- 
form a few  barley  loaves  into  food  for  so  many 
thousands.  J.  C. 

17*  Were  all  filled*  Those  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  feed  must  needs  have  enough.  The  meas- 
ure of  his  bounty  cannot  but  run  over.  Will  he 
feast  his  auditors  in  the  wilderness  ? if  they  have 
not  dainties,  they  shall  have  plenty ; “ They  were 
all  satisfied.”  Neither  yet,  0 Saviour,  is  thy  hand 
cb3ed.  Not  according  to  our  meanness,  but  accord- 
ing to  thy  state,  are  we  fed.  Wo  are  full  of  thy 
goodness  ; oh,  let  our  hearts  run  over  with  thanks! 

Bp.  H. Thus  he,  all  whose  works  were  signs, 

did  in  this  miracle  proclaim  himself  the  true  bread 
of  the  world,  that  should  assuage  the  hunger  of 
men,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all  life,  in  whom 
there  should  be  enough  and  to  spare  for  all  the 
spiritual  needs  of  hungering  souls  in  all  ages.  T. 

J*  12*  When  all  were  abundantly  satisfied, 
Jesus,  not  only  to  show  his  disciples  the  extent  and 
reality  of  what  had  been  done,  but  also  to  teach 
them  the  memorable  lesson  that  wastefulness  is 
wholly  alien  to  the  divine  economy,  bade  them 
gather  up  the  fragments  that  remained,  that  noth- 
ing might  be  lost  F. It  is  a common,  but  a 

Christian  preverb,  44  Waste  not,  want  not,”  and  he 
that  wastes  needlessly  deserves  to  want.  And  he 
that  has  plenty  ought  not  to  waste ; for  the  Lord  of 
all  plenty,  the  Maker,  Creator,  and  Proprietor  of  all, 
would  not  allow  one  fragment  to  fall  that  could  be  j 


useful  to  a single  human  being.  J.  C. God 

loveth  a bountiful,  not  a wasteful  hand.  Sandy* . 

13.  Twelve  baskets.  Probably  each  apostle 
took  a basket  in  which  to  gather ; hence  the  twelve. 
This  union  of  careful  savingness  with  creative 
power  is  a feature  so  peculiar  that  it  impresses,  be- 
yond all  mistake,  a heavenly  character  on  the  nar- 
rative. Such  things  are  not  invented  ! 0. Bas- 

kets were  taken  by  Jews  on  journeying,  to  carry 
their  provisions,  etc.,  that  they  might  not  have  to 
depend  on  Gentiles  and  so  incur  the  risk  of  cere- 
monial pollution.  B. All  the  Evangelists  alike 

here  use  kophinoi  for  the  common  wicker-baskets^ 
in  which  these  fragments  were  collected ; and  tho 
word  spurides,  or  “ rope-baskets,”  when  they  speak 

of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand.  F. The 

twelve  baskets  were  an  apt  symbol  of  that  love 
which  exhausts  not  itself  by  loving,  but  after  all  its 
outgoings  upon  others,  abides  itself  far  richer  than 
it  would  have  done  but  for  these,  of  tho  multiplying 
which  there  ever  is  in  a true  dispensing.  T. 

Mk.  45*  This  was  the  Bcthsaida  on  the  west, 
which  is  always  styled  simply  44  Bcthsaida,”  as  if  it 
as  well  known,  while  the  other  on  the  cast  is 44  the 

city  called  Bcthsaida.”  J.  M. 40.  To  make 

him  a king.  The  effect  on  the  multitude  was  in 
keeping  with  the  ideas  of  the  time.  Murmurs  ran 
through  the  excited  throng,  that  Jesus  must  be  the 
expected  prophet — the  Messiah.  Like  Moses,  he 
had  fed  Israel  by  a miracle,  in  the  wilderness,  which 
the  rabbis  said  the  Messiah  would  do.  They  had  no 
higher  idea  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  than  the  out- 
ward and  political,  and  would  hasten  its  advent  by 
forcing  him,  if  possible,  to  proclaim  himself  king, 
and  thus  open  the  longed-for  war  with  the  hated 
Romans,  in  which  God  would  appear  on  their  be- 
half. While  visions  of  national  splendor  dazzled 
the  thoughts  of  his  countrymen,  the  ideal  of  great- 
ness for  himself  and  them  lay  with  Jesus  in  humili- 
ation. Hiding  his  glory  in  outward  lowliness,  and 
never  seeking  honor  from  men,  he  had,  throughout, 
identified  his  will  with  that  of  God,  with  a self- 
restraint  which  showed  the  grandest  force  of  will; 
He  would  not  use  force,  and  they  were  bent  on  it. 
Ilis  refusal  to  carry  out  their  plan  made  opposition 
inevitable,  and  it  necessarily  grew  deeper  each  day 
as  that  refusal  became  more  clearly  final.  That  he 
had  declined  to  be  led  by  them  to  the  throne  of 
David  in  their  way,  was,  in  reality,  a step  toward 
the  cross.  G. This  climax  of  his  miracle-work- 

ing power  produced  one,  also,  in  their  opinions. 
44  He  that  can  do  such  a miracle  can  be  no  other 
than  Messiah  ; we  must  do  homage  to  him  as  theo- 
cratic king,  and  urge  him  to  establish  his  kingdom 
among  us.”  Tlans  of  this  sort  Christ  had  to  evade ; 

and  he  returned  alone  to  the  mountain.  N. 

Into  a mountain.  A remarkable  feature  of  the 
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lake  must  have  been  the  concentration  of  varied  life 
and  activity  in  a basin  so  closely  surrounded  with 
desert  solitudes.  It  was  those  “desert  places,” 
thus  close  at  hand,  on  the  tablelands,  or  in  the 
ravines  of  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  which 
seem  to  be  classed  under  the  common  name  of  “ the 
mountain”  that  gave  the  opportunities  of  retire- 

ment  for  rest  or  prayer.  A.  P.  S. To  pray. 

Thus  it  is  that  our  Lord’s  was  an  angelical  life  (as 
Leighton  calls  it),  devoted  both  to  contemplation 


and  to  activity.  And  we  need  in  this  respect  to 
copy  him.  Contemplation  .we  require,  that  our 
troubled  spirits  may  be  quieted  ; that  truth  may  pro- 
duce its  appropriate  impression  upon  our  hearts; 
and  then  activity,  that  we  may  spend  the  strength 
gained  by  prayer  in  beneficent  consecration.  True 
piety  ought  ever  to  be  energetic  and  practical ; it 
ought  also  to  be  meditative  and  secluded.  Days 
spent  among  the  multitude  need  nights  of  calmness 
and  devotion.  J.  A. 


Section  67— The  Night-storm  on  Galilee.  Christ  walks  on  the  Sea. 

Matthew  xiv.  24-36.  Mask  vi.  47-56.  John  vi.  16-21. 

J.  16  And  when  even  was  come,  his  disciples  went  down  unto  the  sea,  and  entered  into  a 

17  ship,  and  went  over  the  sea  toward  Capernaum.  And  it  was  now  dark,  and  the  ship 

18  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  Jesus  alone  on  the  land  was  not  come  to  them.  And 

Mk.48  the  sea  arose  by  reason  of  a great  wind  that  blew.  And  he  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing; 

for  the  wind  was  contrary  unto  them ; and  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea 
tossed  with  waves. 

And  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  furlongs,  Jesus  cometh  unto  them,  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  would 

49  have  passed  by  them.  But  when  the  disciples  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea,  and  draw- 

50  ing  nigh  unto  the  ship,  they  supposed  it  had  been  a spirit,  and  cried  out  for  fear.  (For 
they  all  saw  him  and  were  troubled.)  And  immediately  he  talked  with  them,  and  saith 

M.  28  unto  them,  Be  of  good  cheer ; it  is  I ; be  not  afraid.  And  Peter  answered  him  and  said, 

29  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  to  thee  on  the  water.  And  he  said,  Come.  And 
when  Peter  was  come  dowu  out  of  the  ship,  ho  walked  on  the  water,  to  go  to  Jesus. 

30  But  when  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous,  he  was  afraid  ; and  beginning  to  sink,  he  cried, 

81  saying,  Lord,  save  me.  And  immediately  Jesus  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  caught 
him,  and  said  unto  him,  O thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt?  Then  ho 

82  went  up  unto  them  into  the  ship,  and  they  willingly  received  him.  And  when  they 
were  come  into  the  ship,  the  wind  oeased  ; and  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land, 

88  whither  they  went.  Then  they  that  were  in  the  ship  were  sore  amazed  in  themselves 
beyond  measure,  and  wondered.  For  they  considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves ; 
for  their  heart  was  hardened.  And  they  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Of  a truth 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God. 

Mk.53  And  when  they  had  passed  over,  they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  and  drew  to 

54  the  shore.  And  when  they  were  come  out  of  the  ship,  and  when  the  men  of  that 

65  place  had  knowledge  of  him,  straightway  they  sent  out  into  all  the  country  round 
about,  and  began  to  carry  about  in  beds  those  that  were  sick,  where  they  heard  he 

56  was:  and  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  diseased.  And  whithersoever  he  entered, 
into  villages,  or  cities,  or  country,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought  him 
that  they  might  touch,  if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his  garment;  and  as  many  as 
touched  him  were  made  perfectly  whole. 


Evert  one  of  us  is  no  other  than  a little  bark  rowing  against  the  wind,  in  a tempestuous  sea,  encom- 
passed with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  destitute  of  all  help  and  succor.  lie  who  Is  not  afraid  in  this 
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condition,  sees  not  the  danger  of  it ; whoever  secs  it,  and  does  not  pray,  knows  nothing  of  his  own  weak* 
ness.  Christ  leaves  us.  sometimes  to  ourselves,  on  purpose  that  we  may  know  ourselves,  and  the  need  we 

have  of  him  ; but  he  never  loses  sight  of  us.  Q. l’eter  is  here  the  image  of  all  the  faithful,  in  the 

seasons  of  their  weakness  and  fear.  So  long  as  they  are  strong  in  faith,  they  are  able  to  tread  under 
foot  all  the  most  turbulent  agitations  of  an  unquiet  world  ; but  when  they  lose  heart  and  fear,  when  in- 
stead of  “ looking  unto  Jesus,”  they  look  at  the  stormy  winds  and  waters,  then  these  prevail  against 
them,  and  they  begin  to  sink,  and  were  it  not  for  Christ’s  sustaining  hand,  which  is  stretched  out  in  an- 
swer to  their  cry,  they  would  be  wholly  overwhelmed.  T. 

Sure  and  sweet  is  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  believer  in  the  time  of  darkness  and  sorrow.  Many 
a storm  has  he  passed  through ; but  every  one  has  been  glorified  by  the  presence  of  the  Redeemer.  Many 
more  may  await  him,  but  he  need  not  fear.  His  trust  is  in  One  who  treads  the  wildest  billows  into  a sea 
of  glass,  and  who  hushes  the  roar  of  the  tempest  into  the  murmuring  of  the  evening  zephyr.  One  more 
night  of  trial  must  come  to  all  ere  the  voyage  of  life  is  ended.  We  are  sailing  right  into  the  darkness 
of  the  unknown  sea  of  death.  Yet  we  will  not  fear.  Our  deliverer  will  come  to  us  even  there.  Beau 
tiful  will  be  his  feet  upon  the  sullen  waves ; sweet  will  be  the  sound  of  his  voice  through  the  gloom, 
saying  to  u s : “ It  is  I ; be  not  afraid  ; ” and  then  the  morning  of  eternity  will  break  in  beauty  over  the 
purple  shores  of  the  Canaan  that  we  love.  Z.  £. 


J.  10,  IT.  From  the  region  of  the  northern  member  that  the  lake  lies  low — six  hundred  feet 
Bcthsaida  or  Julias,  the  disciples  embark  for  Beth-  lower  than  the  ocean ; that  the  vast  and  naked  pla- 
saidaof  Galilee  (Mk.  6 : 45) ; or  for  Capernaum,  ac-  teaus  of  the  Jaulan  rise  to  a great  height,  spreading 
cording  to  J.  6 : 17.  They  land  on  the  plain  of  backward  to  the  wilds  of  the  Hauran,  and  upward 
Genncsarct  (Mk.  6 : 53).  The  next  day  the  multi-  to  snowy  Hermon  ; that  the  water-courses  have  cut 
tudes  follow  in  boats  to  Capernaum  seeking  for  out  profound  ravines  and  wild  gorges,  converging  to 
Jesus,  and  find  him  there  (J.  fi  : 24, 25,  29).  It  fol-  the  head  of  this  lake,  and  that  these  act  like  gigan- 
lows,  as  a necessary  conclusion,  that  Capernaum  was  tic  funnels  to  draw  down  the  cold  winds  from  tho 
on  or  near  the  plaiu  of  Genncsaret ; most  probably  mountains.  No  wonder  the  disciples  toiled  and 

at  its  northeastern  extremity.  R.  (Section  189.) rowed  hard  all  that  night;  and  how  natural  their 

In  J.  6 : 16,  it  is  said  that  “when  even  was  come  amazement  and  terror  at  the  sight  of  Jesus  walking 
the  disciples  went  down  unto  the  sea.”  In  the  other  on  the  waves  ! The  faith  of  Peter  in  desiring  and 
gospels,  however,  evening  is  spoken  of  as  having  j daring  to  set  foot  on  such  a sea  is  most  striking 
already  come,  or  being  near,  before  the  multitude  j and  impressive  ; more  so,  indeed,  than  its  failure 
was  fed.  The  explanation  is  that  while  John  has  after  he  made  the  attempt.  W.  M.  T. 
followed  the  usual  Greek  mode  of  speaking,  the  j Mk,  48.  Five  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs , 
others  make  use  of  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Pfiari-  scarcely  more  than  half  of  their  way,  the  lake  being 

saic,  way  of  reckoning  the  day.  By  this,  there  were  forty  or  forty-five  furlongs  in  breadth.  T. We 

two  evenings : the  first  corresponding  to  our  after-  | may  reckon  the  furlong  or  stadion  (by  the  best 
noon,  from  three  to  six,  the  other  from  six  to  nine,  autliorizcd  computation)  at  202  yards,  so  that  twen. 

after  which  came  “the  darkness.”  G. A skip*  ty-seven  furlongs  and  a half,  the  mean  of  the  dia. 

When  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  fringed  by  towns  and  ! tanccs  given,  would  be  about  three  miles.  J.  M. 

villas,  trees  and  corn-fields,  then  the  water  was  cov-  I He  saw  them*  lie  knew  where  the  tem- 

ered  by  little  vessels  sailing  about  in  hundreds.  It  pest-tossed  bark  was.  Ills  knowledge  directed  him ; 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  the  size  of  the  his  love  constrained  him ; their  need  invited  him. 
largest  of  these  vessels ; but  probably,  as  the  dis-  lie  had  seen  them  from  the  mount  of  fellowship 
tances  were  short,  and  the  ports  were  shallow,  the  with  God.  An. 

boats  were  not  larger  than  they  are  now,  say  about  49.  Saw  him  walking  on  the  sea.  What 
thirty  feet  long  and  seven  feet  beam.  J.  M.  Job  celebrates  as  the  distinguishihg  prerogative  of 

Alone  on  the  land.  The  darkness  deepens;  God,  “ Who  alone  spreadeth  out  the  heavens,  and 
the  tempest  rises;  midnight  comes  with  its  gusts  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea”— what  Aguf 
and  gloom.  There — somewhere  on  that  mountain,  challenges  as  God’s  unapproachable  prerogative,  to 
sheltered  or  exposed— there,  for  five  or  six  hours,  “ gather  the  wind  in  his  fists,  and  bind  the  waters 
till  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night— Jesus  holds  his  in  a garment ’’—this  is  here  done  in  flesh  by  the 

secret  and  close  fellowship  with  heaven.  II.  Son  of  man.  B. There  surely  can  be  no  ques- 

18.  A great  wind*  To  understand  the  causes  , tion  in  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced  reader  that  it  is 
of  these  sudden  and  violent  tempests,  we  must  re-  1 John’s  intention  to  relate  a miracle;  nor  again,  that 
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there  could  be  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  no  doubt 
about  that  miracle — no  chance  of  a mistake  as  to 
what  they  saw.  They  were  afraid : but,  upon  being 
reassured  by  his  voice,  they  were  willing  to  take  him 
into  the  ship : and  upon  their  doing  so,  the  ship  in 
a comparatively  short  time  was  at  the  land  to  which 
they  had  been  going,  viz.,  by  the  storm  ceasing,  and 

the  ship  making  smooth  way.  A. Walking  upon 

the  sea  was  thought  so  impracticable,  that  the  picture 
of  two  feet  walking  on  the  sea  was  an  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  for  an  impossible  thing.  D. 

50*  It  is  I.  So  soon  as  they  had  made  proof 
that  without  him  they  could  do  nothing,  he  was 
with  them  once  more.  For  it  had  been  his  purpose 
in  all  this  to  discipline  and  lead  them  up  to  higher 
things  than  they  had  learned  before.  When  he 
has  tried  them  to  the  uttermost,  he  appears  beside 
them,  thus  teaching  them  for  nil  their  after-life,  in 
all  coming  storms  of  temptation,  that  he  is  near 
them,  a very  present  help  in  the  needful  time  of 

trouble.  T. There  is  something  in  those  two 

little  words,  “ ’Tis  I ” (Gr.  “ I am  which  from 
the  mouth  that  spake  it  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  uttered  passes  the  power  of  language 

to  express.  B. Oh,  if  we  feel,  often  and  often, 

that  the  water-floods  threaten  to  drown  us,  and  the 
deep  to  swallow  up  our  faith,  may  it  again  and 
again  be  granted  us  to  hear  amid  the  storm  and  the 
darkness  those  two  sweetest  of  the  Saviour’s  utter- 
ances— “ Fear  not.  Only  believe.”  “ It  is  I.  Be  not 
afraid.”  F. 

II.  28.  Rather  do  the  words  mean:  “ Since  it 
is  thou,  command  me  to  come  unto  thee.”  He  feels 
rightly  that  Christ’s  command  must  go  before  his 
coming.  In  that  “Bid  me,”  the  fault  lay.  He 
would  go  before  the  other  disciples.  But  Christ 
docs  not  reply,  “ Come  to  me  ’’—only  “ Come ; ” 
that  is,  “ Come,  if  thou  wilt ; make  the  experiment, 
If  thou  desircst.”  T. 

30.  A doubt  is  too  heavy  for  any  one  to  carry 
who  would  walk  the  waters ; and  Peter’s  doubt  had 
sunk  him  into  the  deep,  but  that  the  Lord  had 

mercy  upon  him.  K. “Save  me!”  It  was  the 

cry  of  weakness,  of  wild  alarm,  yet  it  had  in  it  one 
grain  of  gold.  It  was  a cry  to  Jesus,  as  to  the  only 
one  that  now  could  help ; some  true  faith  mingling 

now  with  all  the  fear.  H. Short  prayer?  arc 

long  enough.  There  were  but  three  words  in  the 
petition  which  Peter  gasped  out,  but  they  were 
enough  for  his  purpose.  Not  length,  but  strength, 
Is  desirable.  A sense  of  need  is  a mighty  teacher 
of  brevity.  Precious  things  lie  in  small  compass, 
and  all  that  is  real  prayer  in  many  a long  address 
might  have  been  uttered  in  a petition  as  short  as 
that  of  Peter.  Spurgeon, 

31.  Jesns  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  him.  It  was  not  Peter’s  laying  hold  of 


Christ,  it  was  Christ’s  laying  hold  of  him,  that  bore 
him  up.  And  in  our  extremity  it  is  not  our  hold  of 
Jesus,  but  his  of  us,  on  which  our  trust  resteth. 
Our  hand  is  weak,  but  his  is  strong ; ours  so  readily 
relaxes*— too  often  lets  go  its  hold  ; but  his — none 
can  pluck  out  of  it,  and  none  that  are  in  it  can  per- 

ish.  H. Wherefore  doubt?  This  rebuke 

was  not  administered  while  Peter  was  sinking — not 
till  Christ  had  him  by  the  hand,  both  rcinvigorating 
his  faith  and  with  it  enabling  him  again  to  walk 

upon  the  crested  wave.  B. The  energy  of  faith 

was  palsied  for  action ; but  the  earnestness  of  faith 
was  revived  for  trusting.  Jesus,  who  mingled  ten- 
derness with  rebuke,  recognized  the  reality  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  faith,  while  he  reproved  him  for  its 
feebleness ; for  “ little  faith  ” is  a different  thing 
from  faithlessness.  The  essence  of  faith  is  an  un- 
faltering faith  in  Christ,  and  its  strength  lies  in  its 
simplicity  as  an  undivided  act.  J.  P.  T. 

32.  The  occurrences  here  related  were  calculated 
to  make  such  an  impression  upon  the  disciples,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  receive  in  faith  his  discourse 
on  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood,  and  to 
look  forward  to  a future  understanding  of  it,  al- 
though at  the  time  a great  part  might  appear  unin- 
telligible to  them.  That  which  did  not  appear  as  if 
it  could  be  sufficient  food  to  satisfy  so  many,  he  had 
made  sufficient ; and  now  when  they  knew  him  to 
be  far  from  them,  aud  themselves  to  be  far  from  the 
end  of  their  voyage,  he  had  miraculously  approached 
them,  and  had  brought  them  to  the  land  whither 
they  were  going.  Hofman. 

33.  Worshipped  him.  This  new  illustra- 
tion of  the  superhuman  power  of  their  Master  was 
so  transcendent,  that  their  wonder  passed  into  wor- 
ship. The  impression,  like  many  before,  might  soon 
lose  its  force  ; but  for  the  moment  they  were  so 
awed  that,  approaching  him  in  lowliest  reverence, 
they  paid  him  homage  in  the  words — “ Of  a truth 
thou  art  the  Son  of  God.”  G. 


The  eternal  future  is  clear  only  in  Chi'ist.  When 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  lay  their  arrest  on 
a man,  when  time  dwindles,  when  eternity  opens  in 
its  awful  proportions,  it  is  God’s  purpose  that  there 
should  be  no  place  for  a man  to  flee  to  but  Christ. 
He  darkens  all  the  sky  save  where  he  appears,  and 
leaves  the  soul  with  Christ  alone.  And  when  at 
last  a man  is  forced  to  quit  his  hold  of  all  the  known, 
and  venture  forth  into  that  void,  who  can  give  the 
soul  a footing  in  the  empty  place,  and  bring  it  safe 
to  the  shore  of  a new  world  ? There  is  but  One. 
The  ship  is  tossed  until  the  morning  watch,  but 
there  can  be  no  calm  around,  nor  peace  within,  till 
He  appear.  God  has  willed  that  morning  should 
break  only  at  his  coming,  and  calm  fall  in  the  track 
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of  his  footsteps.  Ho  “ who  trcadcth  the  waves  of 
the  sea  ” — who  has  his  throne  in  the  upper  calm, 
and  his  feet  on  the  lower  storms — is  still  walking 
the  waters  of  death  for  the  help  of  them  who  love 
his  appearing.  • The  waters  may  rise  even ’to  the 
soul,  the  gloom  of  death-shade  gather  over  it,  and 
the  heart  may  so  fail  as  to  cry  out  for  fear  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Deliverer.  But  the  ear  that  has  learned 


| to  recognize  his  vcicc  will  hear  the  words  of  the 
Son  of  man,  44  It  is  I ; be  not  afraid  ” — words  that 
assure  us  of  a kindred  nature,  and  a gracious 
purpose.  Then  shall  we  receive  him  gladly,  and 
be  immediately  at  that  land  whither  we  are  go- 
ing— 44  We  shall  behold  his  face  in  righteousness, 
and  shall  be  satisfied  when  we  awake  with  his  like- 
ness.” Ker. 


Section  68.— Christ  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Capernaum. 

John  vi.  22-40. 

22  The  day  following,  when  the  people  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  saw 
that  there  was  none  other  boat  there,  save  that  one  whereinto  his  disciples  were 
entered,  and  that  Jesus  went  not  with  his  disciples  into  the  boat,  but  that  his  disciples 

23  were  gone  away  alone  (howbeit  there  came  other  boats  from  Tiberias  nigh  unto  tho 

24  place  where  they  did  eat  bread,  after  that  the  Lord  had  given  thanks) : when  the  people 
therefore  saw  that  Jesus  was  not  there,  neither  his  disciples,  they  also  took  shipping, 
and  came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus. 

25  And  when  they  had  found  him  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  sea,  they  snid  unto  him, 

26  Rabbi,  when  earnest  thou  hither?  Jesus  answered  them  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I say 

27  unto  you,  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because  yo  did  eat  of  the 
loaves,  and  were  filled.  Labour  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  unto  you:  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed. 

28  Then  said  they  unto  him,  What  shall  we  do,  that  we  might  work  the  works  of  God? 

29  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him 

80  whom  he  hath  sent.  They  said  therefore  unto  him,  What  sign  showest  thou  then,  that 

81  we  may  88e,  and  believe  thee?  What  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 

32  the  desert;  as  it  is  written,  Ho  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat.  Then  Jesus 

said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from 

83  heaven  ; but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  For  the  bread  of  God 

84  is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world.  Then  said  they 
unti»  him.  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread. 

85  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  I am  the  bread  of  life : he  that  cometh  to  me,  shall  never 

86  hunger ; and  he  that  belie veth  on  me,  shall  never  thirst.  But  1 said  unto  you,  That  ye 

87  also  have  seen  me,  and  believe  not.  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me,  shall  come  to  me; 

88  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  For  I came  down  from  heaven, 

89  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.  And  this  is  the  Father’s 
will  which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me.  I should  lose  nothing, 

40  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  last  day.  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me, 
that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life: 
and  I will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 


Chustianitt,  let  us  remember,  is  from  first  to  last  a divine  movement  hi  our  behalf.  It  fs  an  offer, 
promise,  compassion,  help,  redemption.  Love  for  us  was  the  motive,  sacrifice  for  us  the  means,  and  an 
opportunity  to  pour  out  into  receptive  and  willing  hearts  the  same  infinite  and  everlasting  affection  is  the 
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end.  Christianity  does  not  expect  of  us  to  be  perfect  people  first,  in  order  that  we  may  be  entitled  to 
salvation,  nor  Christians  first,  in  order  that  wo  may  earn  Christ  for  a Saviour ; but  quite  the  opposite 
thing — that  wo  should  believe  we  have  a Saviour  in  order  to  be  consciously  saved ; aad  that  we  should 
know  the  needful  way  to  be  already  opened,  that  we  may  walk  in  it  by  the  attraction  of  our  Leader’s 
spirit.  Every  miracle  the  Saviour  wrought  on  earth,  every  sentence  he  spoke,  every  pain  lie  bore,  is  a 
new  ground  of  assured  comfort  for  every  soul  that  has  once  come  heartily  to  him  confessing,  “ I believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief ; ” or  asking,  “ What  shall  I do  that  I might  work  the  works  of  Cod  y ” Hear 
his  explicit  answer : “ This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  should  believe  on  him  whom  be  hath  sent.’* 
44  Whosoever  *belicvcth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.”  44  Him  that  cometh  to  me  I will  in 
no  wise  cost  out.”  44  No  man  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.”  F.  D.  H. 


22-71.  Never  before  had  there  appeared  to  be 
so  great  an  interest  in  his  teaching,  or  so  large  a 
measure  of  faith  in  his  healing  power.  But  behind 
this  show  of  things  Jesus  saw  that  there  was  no  readi- 
ness to  receive  him  in  his  highest  character  and  office. 
Some  were  prepared  to  acknowledge  him  as  Elias, 
or  one  of  the  prophets ; others,  like  the  multitude 
on  the  lake-side,  to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him 
a king ; but  the  notions  of  all  alike  concerning  him 
and  his  mission  were  narrow,  selfish,  unspiritual.  It 
is  at  this  very  culminating  point  of  his  apparent 
popularity,  that  Jesus  begins  to  speak  and  act  as  if 
the  hope  were  gone  of  other  and  higher  notions  of 
himself  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  being  enter- 
tained by  the  nation  at  large.  Ilithcrto  lie  had 
spoken  much  about  that  kingdom,  and  but  little 
about  himself ; leaving  his  place  therein  to  be  in- 
ferred from  what  he  said  and  did.  He  had  spoken  ! 
much  about  the  dispositions  that  were  to  be  culti- 
vated, the  duties  that  were  to  be  done,  the  trials 
that  were  to  be  borne,  the  blessedness  that  was  to 
be  enjoyed  by  those  admitted  into  the  kingdom,  but 
be  had  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  one  living  spring 
of  light  and  life  within  that  kingdom,  giving  to  it 
its  being,  character,  and  strength.  lie  had  never 
once  hinted  at  his  own  approaching  death  as  need- 
ful to  its  establishment — as  laying,  in  fact,  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  was  to  rest ; nor  had  he 
spoken  of  the  singular  ties  by  which  all  its  subjects 
were  to  be  united  personally  to  him.  Now  for  the 
first  time  in  public  he  alludes  to  his  death,  in  a way 
that  assigned  to  it  its  true  place  in  our  redemption. 
Now  for  the  first  time  he  speaks  openly  of  what  he 
is  to  all  who  are  saved ; proclaiming  a supreme  at-  j 
tachment  to  himself,  an  entire  and  exclusive  depen-  . 
dence  on  himself,  a vital  union  with  himself,  to  be  [ 
the  essential  characteristic  of  all  true  subjects  of 
that  kingdom  which  he  came  down  from  heaven  to 
set  up  on  earth.  H. 

22.  The  people , on  the  other  side.  Those 
who  had  remained  on  the  east  coast  overnight.  In 
the  25th  verse,  the  44  other  side  ” is  the  west  bank. 
A. 23.  Our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 


tered Tiberias  on  any  occasion.  The  reasons  sag 
gested  for  this  arc  that  it  was  full  of  foreigners 
while  he  came  44  first  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  hous* 
of  Israel ; ” and  that  Tiberias  was  built  partly  upor* 
ground  occupied  by  ancient  sepulchres,  and  to  enter 
this  place  would  have  made  him  ceremonially  44  un 
clean.”  J.  M. 

26.  44 Rabbi,  when  didst  thou  get  hither?”  is 
the  expression  of  their  natural  surprise ; but  it  is 
met  with  perfect  silence.  The  miracle  of  walking 
on  the  water  was  one  of  necessity  aud  mercy ; it  in 
no  way  concerned  them  ; it  was  not  in  any  way  in- 
tended for  them ; nor  was  it  mainly  or  essentially 
as  a worker  of  miracles  that  Christ  wished  to  claim 
their  allegiance  or  convince  their  minds.  There- 
fore, reading  their  hearts,  knowing  that  they  were 
seeking  him  in  the  very  spirit  which  he  most  dis- 
liked, he  quietly  drew  aside  the  veil  of  perhaps 
half-unconscious  hypocrisy  which  hid  them  from 
themselves,  and  reproached  them  for  seeking  him 
only  for  what  they  could  get  from  him — 44  not  be- 
cause ye  saw  signs,  but  because  ye  ate  of  the  loaves 

and  were  satisfied.”  F. If  thus  it  was  with 

them,  how  should  the  Lord  have  walked  upon  the 
sea  before  their  eyes,  or  have  now  confided  to  them 
the  way  of  his  coming  thither?  Their  mind  was 
filled  with  the  loaves  in  recollection  of  their  meal 
the  day  before,  and  not  with  the  sign.  They  had 
been  fVcd — that  was  enough  for  them  ; they  felt 
no  hunger  in  their  souls  for  th  it  food  whose  sign 
they  had  eaten  in  the  loaves,  that  true  meat  which 
end ure th  unto  eternal  life.  R.  B. 

27.  The  miracle  could  produce  no  faith  in  those 
who  were  destitute  of  a spiritual  mind  ; their  en- 
thusiasm, carnally  excited,  was  soon  to  pass  over 
into  opposition.  A process  of  sifting  was  to  take 
place,  and  the  discourse  which  Christ  uttered  was 
intended  to  bring  it  ou.  They  questioned  him  ; but, 
instead  of  replying,  he  entered  at  once  upon  a re- 
buke of  their  carnal  temper : 44  Ye  seek  me,  not  be- 
cause the  sign  of  my  divine  working,  which  ye  saw, 
has  led  you  to  me  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  alone  can 
supply  your  spiritual  wants;  but  only  because  I 
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have  appeased  your  bodily  appetite.  Strive  not  for 
perishable,  bat  eternal  food,  imparting  eternal  life, 
which  the  Son  of  man  will  bestow  ; God  has  sealed 
him  to  this  by  miracles  wrought  before  your  eyes,  in 

attestation  of  his  divine  calling.”  N. It  is,  to 

be  sure,  a meat  which  is  given  thee : “ which  the  Son 
of  man  shall  give  unto  you  ; ” but  yet  thou  must 
strive  after  it,  if  thou  wouldest  possess  it.  Hun- 
gering and  eating , coming  and  believing , that  belongs 
to  the  laboring  by  which  thou  must  procure  this  food 
for  thyself.  The  Son  of  man  can  and  icill  give  this 
food,  he  alone,  “/or  him  hath  Ood  the  Father 
sealed .”  R.  B. This  scaling  is  not  to  be  under- 

stood merely  of  miracles,  but  of  the  stamp  of  di- 
vinity which  was  impressed  upon  his  whole  life  and 
teaching.  Stia\ 

28.  Teach  us  what  are  “ the  works  ” of  God. 
This  was  the  spirit  of  their  time  and  countiy.  To 
them,  as  well  as  the  Pharisees,  their  models,  moral- 
ity was  composed  of  a greater  or  smaller  number  of 
practices  and  observances ; and  the  difficulty  was  to 
know  them  all,  in  order  not  to  neglect  any,  even  in 
their  slightest  details.  Work  after  work,  nothing 
but  works,  namely,  those  external  acts  which  the 
hand  docs  and  the  eye  sees.  Such  to  them  was  the 
spirit  of  morality;  such  to  the  best  of  them  was 
virtue.  A.  V. 

29*  They  had  asked  after  works:  Jesus  calls 
that  through  which  the  food  of  eternal  life  is  la- 
bored for,  a work,  viz.,  faith  in  his  name.  It  is  God 
who  works  in  us  the  work  which  we  must  do,  namely, 
that  wc  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent  to  be  our 
salvation  and  our  life,  and  has  sealed  as  his  Christ. 

U.  B. First  give  glory  to  God  by  receiving  him 

whom  he  hath  sent.  When  you  inquire  as  to  honor- 
ing him  by  your  works,  do  not  begin  to  dishonor 
him  by  your  unbelief.  How  can  you  do  the  works 
of  God  when  you  shut  the  doors  of  your  hearts 
against  him  who  speaks  in  his  name  ? First  open 
your  eyes,  bolieve  in  the  Messenger  of  God,  believe 
in  God  himself ; this  is  the  work  which  must  be 
done  first ; the  other  you  will  not  do  before.  A.  V. 

They  expected  him  to  prescribe  new  religious 

duties;  but,  instead  of  this,  he  led  them  back  to 
the  one  work : “ Believe  on  him  whom  God  hath 
sent.”  With  this. faith  everything  is  given.  N. 

30.  What  dost  thou  work  ? The  day  pre- 
vious these  men  had  declared  themselves  fully  satis- 
fied respecting  tho  divine  mission  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ; and  had  he  consented  to  become  their 
king,  and  exerted  his  miraculous  powers  in  accom- 
plishing the  work  which  they  expected  the  Messiah 
to  perform,  they  would  have  demanded  no  further 
evidence  of  his  divine  mission.  J.  B. 

31.  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna.  The 
Jews  first  suggested  the  manna  which  their  fathers 
ate  in  the  desert — an  illustration  which  Jesus  sub- 


sequently resumed  twice  (49,  58).  We  may  suppose 
the  course  of  their  thought  to  have  been  on  this 
wise : He  bids  us  work  for  bread  that  endures  unto 
everlasting  life,  and  speaks  of  giving  it  to  us  him- 
self and  of  coming  down  from  heaven,  sealed  of 
God.  But  our  fathers  had  bread  from  heaven,  and 
yet  it  did  not  endure  unto  everlasting  life.  Would 
he  pretend  to  have  anything  better  than  that  ? So 
the  woman  of  Samaria  could  not  see  how  Jesus 
could  have  any  better  water  than  that  of  Jacob’s 
well.  H.  C. 

32.  The  Lord’s  king-like : “ Verily , verity,  J say 
unto  you”  is  the  answer  to  the  appeal  which  the 
Jews  made  to  Scripture : “As  it  is  mitten.”  In  th* 
manna  which  your  fathers  ate  in  the  wilderness 
nothing  has  been  given  you , which  could  feed  yot 
unto  everlasting  life.  But  now  the  true  bread  from, 
heaven  is  at  hand,  which  my  Father  gives  you — give* 
you , for  he  gives  it  to  be  the  life  of  the  whole  world. 

R.  B. Moses  gave  yon.  They  have  not  men. 

Honed  Moses,  nor  was  the  giving  of  the  manna  a 
miracle  performed  by  Moses ; but  he  knew  that  the 
comparison  between  Moses  and  himself  was  in  their 
minds,  and  answers  by  exposing  the  error  which  rep. 
resented  Moses  as  the  giver  of  the  manna.  Neither 
again  was  that  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  It  was 
in  one  sense  bread  from  heaven;  but  not  in  this 
sense.  It  was  a type  and  shadow  of  the  true  bread 
from  heaven.  Our  Lord  does  not  here  deny  but 
assais  the  miraculous  character  of  the  manna.  33* 
Is  he.  It  should  be  is  that.  Not  till  verse  35  does 
Jesus  first  say  “ I am  the  bread  of  life.”  The  man- 
na is  still  kept  in  view.  A. Giveth  life.  That 

the  life  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  is  owr  life,  and 
the  means  whereby  it  becomes  so ; that  the  being 
who  has  forever  life  in  himself,  gives  life  to  the 
world , and  the  means  whereby  be  does  so — this  is 
what  the  Lord  proclaims  to  us  in  this  gracious  dis- 
course on  the  bread  of  life.  R.  B. 

34.  Give  ns  this  bread.  The  Jews  under- 
stand this  bread,  as  the  Samaritan  woman  understood 
the  water,  to  be  some  miraculous  kind  of  sustenance 

which  would  bestow  life  everlasting.  A. 35.  I 

am.  Every  time  that  these  deaf  hearers  of  his 
words  of  love  and  life  interrupt  him,  he  reveals  with 
a brighter  light  his  glory  as  our  Jesus,  and  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  hearts.  Where  else 
wouldst  thou  find  this  diligence  of  love,  this  unwea- 
ried patience,  this  condescending  forbearance,  except 
with  the  Shepherd  whose  delight  it  is  to  seek  those 
who  are  lost  ? From  this  point  onward,  the  Lord 
uses  the  first  person ; he  speaks  of  7,  Mr,  Me.  More 
and  more  urgently  docs  he  seek  to  lay  hold  on  them, 
if  perchance  they  would  acknowledge  him  and  come 
to  him.  Coming  and  believing : on  that  the  Lord’s 
discourse  now  immediately  dwells.  R.  B. 

The  bread  of  life.  This  breail,  like  the  wa» 
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ter  described  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  forever 
satisfies;  it  meets  the  great  moral  want  in  man's 
soul,  perfectly  and  forever.  “ He  that  cometh  to  ” 
Jesus  dees  in  that  act  eat  this  life-giving  bread ; 
just  as  “believing”  on  him  is  equivalent  to  drink- 
ing the  waters  of  life.  II.  C. 36.  Ye  have  seen 

the  true  bread  from  heaven,  the  sign  greater  than 
the  manna,  even  me  myself:  and  yet  have  not  be- 
lieved. A. 1 am  mys&f  the  sign  which  ye  were 

desiring  to  see  (verse  30) ; but  ye  hunger  not  after' 
the  bread  of  life,  and  therefore  ye  believe  not  that 
I am  the  bread  of  life.  R.  B. 

37.  The  language  of  the  two  clauses  should  be 
carefully  noticed.  They  who  “ shall  come  to  Christ  ” 
are  “that  whole  thing”  which  the  Father  gives. 
But  it  is  “each  individual  man”  that  comes,  of 
whom  Je3us  says,  “ I will  in  no  wise  cast  him  out.” 
To  “ cast  out  of  the  synagogue,”  to  “ cut  off  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel,”  to  “shut  out  of  the 
camp,”  were  ideas  with  which  all  Jews  were  fa- 
miliar. J.  C.  R. 1 will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 

Let  no  one  be  deterred  by  the  fear  that  be  is  not 
one  of  those  who  arc  “given  to  Jesus”  by  the  Fa- 
ther. Let  him  settlo  that  question  in  his  own  favor 
by  coming  to  Jesus  at  once,  with  all  his  heart,  not 
as  worthy,  but  os  one  invited  and  made  welcome. 
This  assurance — the  coming  one  never  cast  out — was 
put  by  the  Master  in  the  very  best  place  possi- 
ble. II.  C. 

Whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  us,  what- 
ever sins  and  backslidings  and  fearful  imaginiugs 
of  unpardonable  guilt,  there,  written  in  the  Rock  of 
Ages  forever,  stand  the  words,  “ Him  that  cometh 

unto  me,  I will  in  uo  wise  cast  out.”  Ker. For 

this  word  have  innumerable  Christians  already  on 
bended  knees  given  thanks  to  their  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour ; they  have  pleaded  it  to  him  when  they  have 
oome  laden  with  guilt,  and  with  many  unperformed 


vows — void  of  heavenly  goods — full  of  earthly  bur- 
dens— destitute  of  all  fervor  of  spirit — feeble  and 
lame  of  wing — bringing  with  them  nothing,  nothing 
but  sin — nothing  but  this  corrupt,  cowering,  back- 
sliding heart ! Thou  hast  said,  0 Lord,  Him  tkai 
cometh  to  me  J will  in  no  wise  cast  out.  I cannot 
understand  how  thou  canst  love  and  receive  such  an 
one  os  I am,  but  I throw  myself  upon  thy  word — I 
come  os  only  I con  come ; my  Jesus  receives  sin- 
ners ! Luther . 

39.  All  the  Father  giveth.  Let  fearful 
and  faint-hearted  believers  remember  that  if  they 
come  to  Christ  by  faith,  they  have  been  “ giveu  ” to 
Christ  by  the  Father ; and  if  given,  it  is  the  Father's 
will  that  they  should  never  be  east  away.  J.  C.  R. 

39,  40.  The  class  referred  to  is  described  in 

one  verse  as  given  to  Jesus  by  the  Father ; in  the 
other,  as  seeing  the  Son  and  believing  on  him.  The 
first  puts  into  the  foreground  the  agency  of  God ; 
the  second,  the  agency  of  man.  That  the  class  is 
in  each  case  identically  the  same  cannot  be  doubted. 
They  may  be  described  in  cither  of  these  two  ways 
— either  os  given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son ; or  a9 
seeing  the  Son  and  believing  in  him.  The  certainty 
of  ultimate  salvation  for  all  who  fall  within  these 
descriptive  terms  is  the  main  point  specially  affirmed 

here.  H.  C. Though  he  does  speak  of  it  as  a 

sublime  certainty  which  men’s  refusals  cannot  frus- 
trate, lie  speaks  of  that  certainty  as  taking  effect 
only  by  men’s  voluntary  advances  to  him  and  accept- 
ance of  him — “ Him  that  cometh  to  me.”  B. 

40.  For  our  strong  consolation  against  the  last 
enemy,  the  Lord  repeats  over  and  over  again  (four 
times  in  this  chapter)  with  the  clear  note  of  triumph, 
u I will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day .”  This  is  his 
promise,  who,  as  a conqueror,  was  to  bring  his  own 
body  forth  out  of  death,  which  he  did  in  his  joyful 
resurrection.  R.  B. 


Section  09.— Eternal  Life  by  feeding  on  Christ  Defection. 

Capernaum. 

John  vi.  -11—71 ; vii.  1. 

41  Thb  Jews  then  murmured  at  him,  because  he  said,  I am  the  bread  which  came  down 

42  from  heaven.  And  they  said,  Is  not  this  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and 

43  mother  we  know?  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I came  down  from  heaven?  Jesus 

44  therefore  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Murmur  not  among  yourselves.  No  man  can 
come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me  draw  him : and  I will  raise  him 

45  up  at  the  last  day.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets.  And  they  shall  he  all  taught  of  God. 
Every  man  therefore  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the  Father,  oometh  unto  me. 
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46  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  which  is  of  God,  he  hath  seen  the 

47  Father.  Verily,  verily,  I say  onto  you,  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life. 

48,49  I am  that  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  are  dead. 

60  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a man  may  eat  thereof,  and 

61  not  die.  I am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever.  And  the  bread  that  I will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I will 
give  for  the  life  of  the  world. 

62  The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  us  his 

63  flesh  to  eat  ? Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  1 say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat 

64  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  yon.  Whoso  eat- 
eth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life ; and  I will  raise  him  up  at  the 

65,  56  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth 

57  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me,  and  1 in  him.  As  the  living  Father 
hath  sent  me,  and  I live  by  the  Father:  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  be  shall  live  by  me. 

58  This  is  that  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  : not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna, 
and  are  dead : he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever. 

69,  60  These  things  said  he  in  the  synagogue,  as  he  taught  in  Capernaum.  Many  therefore 
of  his  disciples,  when  they  had  heard  this , said,  This  is  an  hard  saying;  who  can  hear 

61  it?  When  Jesus  knew  in  himself  that  his  disciples  murmured  at  it,  he  said  unto  them, 

62  Doth  this  offend  you  ? What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  no 

63  was  before?  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ; the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the  words 

64  that  I speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of  you 
that  believe  not.  For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not, 

65  and  who  should  betray  him.  And  he  said,  Therefore  said  I unto  you,  that  no  man  can 
come  unto  me,  except  it  wore  given  unto  him  of  my  Father. 

66  From  that  time  many  of  his  disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him* 

67,  68  Then  said  Jesus  unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also’ go  away  ? Then  Simon  Peter  answered 

’ 69  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe, 

70  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  Jesus  answered 

71  them.  Have  not  I chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a devil?  He  spake  of  Judas 
Iscariot  the  eon  of  Simon : for  he  it  was  that  should  betray  him,  being  one  of  the  twelve. 

1 After  these  things  Jesus  walked  in  Galilee : for  he  would  not  walk  in  Jewry,  because 
the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him. 


The  true  sacrament  is  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  The  visible  sacraments  arc  forms  whose  inner  sub- 
stance  and  life  is  the  truth  which  they  set  forth  to  the  eye.  When  Christ  spoke  of  eating  his  flesh  and 
drinking  his  blood,  he  did  not  refer  to  the  form  of  partaking  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Ills  words  were 
spirit  and  life.  Whoever  shall  penetrate  to  the  deep  meaning  of  that  saying,  “ He  that  eateth  me  shall 
live  by  1116,”  shall  find  in  these  words  a quickening  spiritual  power  which  is  the  earnest  of  eternal  life. 
It  was  his  death  that  he  was  speaking  of,  which^hould  be  followed  by  his  ascending  up  where  he  was 
before.  It  was  his  death,  as  an  offering  for  the  life  of  the  world  ; and  when  the  poor,  famishing,  con- 
demned soul  seizes  upon  Christ  as  its  Saviour,  it  wins  from  his  cross  that  spiritual  power  which  is  life 
from  the  dead.  . . . Yet,  now  as  then,  this  very  doctrine  of  the  cross  sifts  and  tests  mankind,  and  even 
the  followers  of  Christ.  How  many  will  not  believe  upon  Christ  cwcifed  ! But,  if  we  turn  away  from 
Jesus,  whither  shall  we  go?  Where  is  the  philosophy,  the  learning,  the  science,  that  can  speak  to  us 
such  words  of  eternal  life,  or  that  possess  this  quickening,  renovating  power  to  transform  the  soul,  and 
lift  it  up  to  God  ? J.  F.  T. 


Chhist  now  drops  all  reserve  as  to  his  own  posi- 
tion, character,  services,  and  claims.  And  his  man- 
ner of  speaking  to  the  people  is  here  as  unprece- 
dented os  the  way  of  speaking  about  himself.  In- 


stead of  avoiding  what  he  knew  would  repel,  he 
seems  rather  to  have  obtruded  it:  answering  no 
questions,  giving  no  explanations,  modifying  no  state- 
ments ; unsparingly  exposing  the  selfishness,  ungod- 
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liness,  unbelief  of  his  auditors.  The  strong  impres- 
sion is  created  that  by  bringing  forth  the  most  hid- 
den mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and  clothing  these 
in  forms  liable  to  give  offence,  it  was  his  purpose  to 
test  and  sift,  not  the  rude  macs  of  his  Galilean  hear- 
ers only,  but  the  circle  of  his  own  discipleship.  Such 
at  least  was  its  effect.  H. 

41 9 42.  Then  the  old  angry  murmurs  burst  out 
again — not  this  time  from  the  multitude,  but  from 
his  old  opponents  the  leading  Jews — 44  How  could 
he  say  that  he  came  down  from  heaven  ? How  could 
he  call  himself  the  bread  of  life?  Was  he  not 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter  of  Naza- 
reth?” F. Jesus  does  not  answer  these  ques- 

tions, any  more  than  he  had  answered  the  question 
as  to  how  he  got  to  Capernaum.  He  secs  and  ac- 
cepts the  offence  that  had  been  taken,  the  prejudice 
that  had  been  created,  and  he  docs  nothing  to  remove 
it  He  enters  into  no  explanation  of  the  saying  that 

he  had  come  down  from  heaven.  II. But  he  met 

the  murmurcra,  as  he  always  did,  by  a stronger, 
fuller,  clearer  declaration  of  the  very  truth  which 
they  rejected.  F. 

44.  Except  the  Father  draw  him.  A 

drawing  th i however,  that  if  sought  will  never  be 
withheld ; if  imparted,  will  prevail,  for  44  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  prophets,  And  they  shall  be  all  taught  of 
God.  Every  man,  therefore,  that  hath  heard  and 

learned  of  the  Father  comcth  unto  me.”  II. 

Anew  he  points  tlicir  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
main  point,  faith,  is  GotVs  work  in  them,  and  repeats 
liis  word,  44  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  come 
to  me,”  more  nearly  describing  the  manner  of  this 
giving  by  terming  it  a drawing  ; a beautiful  expres- 
sion this  is,  to  denote  the  secret  work  of  divine  love  | 
ia  men  laden  with  guilt,  sunk  in  earthly  things,  and 
estranged  from  heaven.  To  the  last  sinner  who  shall 
sigh  after  a Redeemer,  this  drawing  of  the  Father  j 
to  the  Son  whom  he  has  sent,  will  continue.  Love 
sends,  and  love  draws.  To  note  with  a delicate  oar, 
when  the  gentle  and  yet  powerful  drawing  of  God’s 
love  in  our  inmost  soul  is  laying  hold  of  us,  and  in 
the  very  same  hour  that  we  perceive  it  to  follow  it 
without  delay : this  is  what  we  have  to  do  in  the 
work  of  conversion  [and  as  well,  of  our  increasing 
sanctification].  R.  B. 

None,  indeed,  come  to  Christ  except  the  Father 
draw  them  ; but  how  many  docs  the  Father  draw, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  raincl, 
who  yet  refuse  to  come ! The  will  is  an  agent  of 
such  fearful,  such  stubborn  power,  that  it  may  even 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  resist  the  drawing  of  the 
Father,  as  it  does  resist  the  invitations  of  the  Son. 
Hence  while  it  is  true  that  all  who  come  to  Christ 
arc  drawn  of  the  Father,  it  is  still  true  that  others 
perish,  not  because  they  arc  hindered  or  neglected 
of  God,  nor  because  they  are  not  solicited  by  the 


| gospel  and  wrought  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 

because  they  will  not  come.  J.  P.  T. If  a man 

cannot  come  without  beiug  drawn,  and  the  drawing 
consists  in  being  taught  of  God,  we  come  to  the  root 
of  the  difficulty  when  we  raise  the  question — Why 
cannot  men  be  44  taught  of  God  ? ” Why  do  they 
not  receive  his  instruction,  and  why  do  they  not 
obey  it  ? Plainly,  not  for  want  of  mental  capacity , 
not  by  reason  of  any  cannot  which  takes  away 
blameworthiness ; not  for  any  incapacity  which  lies 
beyond  the  range  of  their  voluntary  control.  44  Ye 
will  not  come  to  me  that  yc  may  have  life,”  tells  the 
simple  and  the  whole  truth  iu  the  case.  II.  C. 

45.  44  All  iliy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord, 
and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children  ” (Isaiah 
54:  13).  God’s  drawing  then  is  a teaching;  it  is 
not  an  uncertain  excitement  of  feeling,  but  it  is  the 
divine  voice  clearly  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
man,  which  teaches , and  which  indeed  imparts  great 
peace,  since  it  reveals  these  two  things : sin  and 
grace.  All  shall  be  taught  of  God ; but  it  is  only 
be  who  hears  and  learns  what  the  Father  teaches, 
only  the  sinner  thirsting  for  salvation  and  grace, 

that  comes  to  the  Son.  R.  B. 46,  47.  It  is  in 

seeing  me  that  you  see  the  Father.  It  is  in  hearing 
me  that  you  hear  the  Father.  It  is  through  me  that 
the  drawing  of  the  Father  comclh.  Open  eye  and 
car  then,  look  unto  inc,  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live.  44  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  lie  that  bc- 
licvcth  on  me  hath  everlasting  life.”  lie  hath  it  now, 
he  hath  it  in  me.  44 1 am  that  bread  of  life.”  II. 

51.  I am.  Understand,  it  is  of  myself  I now 
speak  as  the  bread  from  heaven:  of  me  if  a man 
cat  he  shall  live  forever;  and  “the  bn  ad  which  I will 
give  is  my  fesh  which  I will  give  for  the  life  of  (he 
world”  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  this  high  dis- 
course, our  Lord  explicitly  introduces  his  sacrificial 
| death , not  only  as  that  which  constitutes  him  the 
bread  of  life  to  men,  but  as  that  very  clement  in 

him  which  possesses  the  fife-giving  virtue.  B. 

This  bread  was  to  be  the  sclf-saerificc  of  his  bodily 
life  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  life-giving 
power,  as  such , was  his  divine-human  existence;  the 
life-giving  power,  in  its  special  act , was  his  self-sac- 
rifice. The  two  are  inseparable ; the  latter  being 
the  essential  means  of  realizing  the  former ; only 
by  his  self-sacrifice  could  his  divine-human  life  be- 
come the  bread  of  life  for  men.  N. 

53.  Our  Lord’s  sayings  about  eating  his  flesh 
and  drinking  his  blood,  so  far  from  being  hard  and 
mysterious,  were  as  natural  as  they  were  forcible. 
He  was  dealing  with  men  who  were  carnal  in  their 
feelings  and  desires  ; who  followed  him  for  the  ex- 
citement of  seeing  his  miracles  and  for  the  present 
benefit  they  hoped  to  receive  from  these.  It  was  in 
vain  to  talk  to  such  men  about  the  superiority  of 
spiritual  ideas  and  aims  to  carnal  desires,  or  of  the 
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spiritual  design  of  his  mission ; the  thing  must  be 
put  before  them  boldly  at  their  own  level ; and  the 
spiritual  conveyed  to  them  in  the  form  of  bodily 
figures.  And  so  Jesus  said  to  them,  You  must  eat 
the  true  bread  ; it  is  not  enough  that  you  see  what 
I do  and  hear  what  1 say ; you  are  to  be  saved  by 

receiving  Mo ; you  must  cat  Me.  J.  P.  T. It 

must  bo  remembered  that,  if  the  Lord’s  Supper  has, 
for  us,  thrown  a clearer  light  upon  the  meaning  of 
this  discourse,  on  the  other  hand  the  metaphors 
which  Jesus  used  had  not,  to  on  educated  Jew,  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  strangeness  which  they  have 
to  us.  Jewish  literature  was  exceedingly  familiar 
with  the  symbolism  which  represented  by  44  eating  ” 
an  entire  acceptance  of  and  incorporation  with  the 
truth,  and  by  44  bread  ” a spiritual  doctrine.  Iiis 
saying  was  hard,  as  Augustine  remarks,  only  to  the 
hard  ; and  incredible  only  to  the  iucredulous.  For  if 
bread  be  the  type  of  all  earUdy  sustenance,  then  the 
44  bread  of  heaven  ” may  well  express  all  spiritual 
sustenance,  all  that  involves  and  supports  eternal 
life.  Now  the  lesson  which  he  wished  to  teach  them 
was  this — that  eternal  life  is  in  the  Son  of  God. 
They,  therefore,  that  would  have  eternal  life  must 
partake  of  the  bread  of  heaven,  or — to  use  the 
other  and  deeper  image — must  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man.  They  must  feed 
on  him  in  their  hearts  by  faith . They  might  accept  or 
reject  the  truth  which  he  was  revealing  to  their 
consciences,  but  there  could  be  no  possible  excuse 
for  their  pretended  incapacity  to  understand  its 

meaning.  F. When  he  speaks  of  liis  flesh  being 

given  for  the  life  of  the  world ; when  he  speaks  of 
the  drinking  of  his  blood  as  well  as  of  the  eating  of 
his  flesh  ; pronounces  them  to  bo  the  source  at  first 
and  the  support  afterward  of  a life  that  cannot  die, 
and  that  shall  draw  after  it  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  rational  construc- 
tion upon  phrases  like  these  other  than  a reference 
to  our  Lord’s  atoning  death  as  the  spring  and  foun- 
tain of  the  new  spiritual  life  to  which  through  him 
all  true  believers  are  begotten.  II. 

54.  And  I will  raise  him  np  at  the  last 
day.  For  the  fourth  time  this  is  repeated,  show- 
ing most  clearly  that  the  44  eternal  life  ” which  such 
a man  44  hath  ” cannot  be  the  same  with  the  future 
resurrection-lifc,  from  which  it  is  carefully  distin- 
guished each  time,  but  a life  communicated  here  be- 
low immediately  on  believing;  and  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  resurrection  of  the  bod  /,  as  that  which 
consummates  the  redemption  of  the  entire  man.  B. 

Here  is  a reiteration  of  the  intimate  connection 

between  the  present  gift  of  eternal  life  and  the  fu- 
ture resurrection  to  glory.  You  cannot  separate 
these  things.  That  which  is  spiritual  is  in  its  very 
nature  eternal.  Death  is  but  as  the  episode  of  a 
sleep ; it  has  no  power  to  touch  the  heart  of  that 


life  which  is  44  hid  with  Christ  in  God.”  That  life 
given  hero  in  the  body  imparts  to  the  body  a share 
in  its  triumph  over  death,  is  the  seal  and  pledge, 
that  even  though  the  body  fall  into  dust,  it  shall 
be  raised  again  from  the  dust,  incorruptible.  So 
essential,  indeed,  is  this  connection  between  the 
life  eternal  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  that  it 
is  almost  the  only  view  of  the  resurrection  which  is 
presented  to  us  in  Scripture.  Peroicnc. 

56.  In  words  whose  very  singularity  and  reit- 
eration should  make  them  sink  deep  into  our  hearts, 
our  Saviour  tells  us  that  until  by  faith  we  realize, 
appropriate,  confide  in  him,  ps  having  given  himself 
for  us,  dying  that  we  might  live,  until  in  this  man- 
ner we  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  we  have  no 
life  in  us.  Our  true  life  lies  in  union  with  and  like- 
ness unto  God,  in  peace  with  him,  fellowship  with 
him,  harmony  of  mind  and  heart  with  him,  in  the 

doing  of  his  will,  the  enjoyment  of  his  favor.  II. 

Although  this  discourse  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper,  the  sacrament  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  it,  os  the  visible  cmlodimcnt  of  these 
figures,  and,  to  the  believing  partaker,  a real,  yea, 
and  the  most  lively  and  affecting  participation  of 
his  flesh  and  blood,  and  nourishment  thereby  of  the 

spiritual  and  eternal  life,  here  below.  B. These 

words  do  not  primarily  relate  to  this  sacrament, 
not  instituted  as  yet,  but  they  do  relate  to  that 
great  truth  which  underlies  it  and  on  which  it  is 
founded.  For  we  arc  not  to  suppose  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  an  arbitrary  ordinance,  or  that  one  em- 
blem would  have  answered  ns  well  as  another  for  a 
commemorative  sign.  On  the  contrary,  the  ordi- 
nance has  its  essence,  vivifying  form,  or  idea,  which 
is  the  resemblance  between  the  taking  of  food  and 
drink  for  bodily  sustenance,  and  the  receiving  of 
Christ  by  faith.  J.  W.  A. 

Dwelleth  in  me,  and  I in  him.  This  in- 
volves and  expresses  the  most  intimate  relationship; 
a perfect  communion  and  fellowship.  These  words 
must  rule  out  the  whole  realm  of  matter . They 
must  exclude  all  reference  to  flesh  and  body,  in  the 

material  sense,  as  to  be  eaten  literally.  H.  C. 

Closer  than  the  closest  of  all  earthly  bonds  is  the 
vital  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  lie  opens 
himself  to  us  as  the  hiding-place,  the  resting-place, 
the  dwelling-place  for  our  spirit.  We  flee  unto 
him,  and  be  hides  us  in  the  secret  of  his  presence, 
and  keeps  us  secretly  in  that  pavilion.  57.  To  a 
still  higher  conception  of  the  intimacy  of  the  union 
between  himself  and  his  own  does  Jesus  carry  us. 
It  would  seem  as  if  all  the  earthly  imagery  else- 
where employed — that  of  the  union  of  the  branches 
with  the  vine,  of  the  members  with  the  head,  of 
the  building  with  the  foundation-stone  — however 
apt,  were  vet  defective ; as  if  for  the  only  fit,  full 
emblem  Jesus  had  to  rise  up  to  the  heavens  to  find 
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it  in  the  closest  and  most  mysterious  union  in  the 
universe,  the  eternal,  inconceivable,  ineffable  union 
between  the  Father  and  himself.  H. 

Eateth  me*  The  practical  benefit  of  the  sac- 
rifice can  be  had  only  by  accepting  it  as  a sacri- 
fice in  our  stead,  by  appropriating  it  with  a full 
heart  as  the  means  of  life ; and  this  it  is  to  eat 
Christ,  so  that  his  life  becomes  ours.  “He  that 
eateth  Me  shall  live  by  Me.”  Hence  the  virtue  of 
the  sacrament  is  found  only  in  feeding  upon  Christ. 
It  is  not  “ he  that  eateth  this  material  bread,”  but 
“ he  that  eateth  Me ; ” not  eateth  me  in  the  broad, 
but  who  in  the  act  of  eating  the  bread  brings  Me 
1 home  to  his  soul  as  his  food,  his  life,  his  salvation. 
If  in  coming  to  this  sacrament  wo  realize  through 
it  the  nearness  and  fulness  of  Christ,  if  we  thereby 
receive  afresh  into  our  hearts  his  living  truth  and 

grace,  then  do  we  feed  upon  him.  J.  P.  T. Wc 

lay  our  feeble  hand  on  this  almighty  promise  of 
our  Lord,  and  wo  rest  therein  with  assurance : We 

shall  live  by  him  l R.  B. We  have  three-living 

ones  spoken  of  hero : the  living  Father,  the  living 
Son,  and  the  living  believer.  The  three  lives  are 
linked  together.  Rollock. 

58.  Our  Lord  sums  up  the  whole  discourse. 
All  these  expressions  have  been  used  frequently,  and 
now  all  arc  grouped  together,  and  presented  in  one 

view.  J.  C.  R. One  peculiarity  of  the  sayings 

of  Christ  is  the  sense  of  fulness  they  carry  with 
them,  and  of  this  fulness  as  proceeding  from  him- 
self. Ilis  words  flow  as  from  a fountain ; and  not 
only  so,  but  the  truth  he  imparts  becomes  in  those 
who  receive  it  “ a well  of  living  water,  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life.”  In  listening  to  him,  one 
feels  that  he  knows  all  truth,  and  contains  it  within 
himself.  For  truth  as  spoken  by  Christ  carries 
with  it  the  conviction  that  what  he  utters  is  part  of 
himself.  It  is  not  truth  that  he  has  studied  and 
developed ; it  is  not  a doctrine  that  he  has  derived 
from  another,  and  teaches  with  his  own  methods 
and  illustrations ; but  the  truth  he  speaks  is  in  and 

of  himself.  J.  P.  T. Truth  perfectly  expressed, 

and  perfectly  understood,  convinces  at  once ; as  the 
light  streaming  in  reveals  all  objects,  so  Christ’s 
words  require  no  illumination  ; it  is  their  entrance 
which  giveth  light.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  un- 
derstanding is  satisfied,  our  conscience  roused,  our 
affections  engaged — it  is  all  this  and  more;  it  is 
our  inmost  being,  that  in  us  which  is  eternal,  that 
Christ  grasps  and  addresses,  so  that  wc  feel  he 
has  come  into  contact  with  the  very  centre  of  our 
being.  A.  S. 

60*  Some  who  had  previously  been  regarded  as 
his  disciples  stumbled  at  these  teachings  and  mur- 
mured What  he  said  of  “ eating  his  flesh  ” was 
one  of  the  hard  sayings  over  which  the  Jews  strove 
among  themselves,  as  appears  in  verse  52.  And  this 


seems  to  have  been  the  head  and  front  of  the  of* 
fence.  It  involved  a Messiah  suffering  and  dying — ■ 
not  as  they  construed  it,  conquering,  reigning ; and 
therefore  it  ran  counter  to  all  their  cherished  no- 
tions of  their  nation’s  deliverer.  His  work  as  thus 
set  forth  made  no  account  of  the  worldly  greatness 
they  aspired  to,  but  utmost  account  of  that  spiritual 
life,  in  purity  and  love,  for  which  they  had  no  as 
pirations.  Hence  they  said  in  their  hearts,  Wc  are 
disappointed  in  this  man;  he  meets  none  of  our 
cherished  hopes ; why  should  we  follow  him  longer  ? 

H.  C. This  was  too  much,  even  for  sonic  who 

had  been  brought  to  tire  door  of  belief.  The  ser- 
vice of  the  synagogue  ended,  the  ciders  came  down 
from  the  platform,  the  chazzan  put  away  the  sacred 
vessels,  the  congregation  came  out  into  the  sun, 
angry  in  word  ami  mocking  in  spirit.  They  wanted 
facts ; he  had  given  them  truth.  They  hungered 
for  miraculous  bread,  for  a new  shower  of  manna ; 
he  had  offered  them  symbolically  his  flesh  and 
blood.  They  had  set  their  hearts  on  finding  a cap- 
tain who  would  march  against  the  Romans,  who 
would  cause  Judas  of  Gamala  to  be  forgotten,  who 
would  put  the  glories  of  ncrod  the  Great  to  shame. 
They  had  asked  him  for  earth,  and  he  had  answered 
them  with  heaven.  W.  H.  D. 

61*  The  people  came  in  multitudes  around  him, 
and  you  can  trace  no  sign  of  extravagant  expecta- 
tion. The  tide  of  popular  favor  ebbs  away  from 
him,  and  you  sec  no  token  of  his  giving  up  his  en- 
terprise in  despair.  No  wavering  of  purpose,  no 
change  of  plan,  no  altering  of  his  course  to  suit 
new  and  obviously  unforeseen  emergencies.  There 
is  progress : a steady  advance  onward  to  the  final 
consummation  of  the  cross  and  the  burial,  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension ; but  all  is  consistent,  all  is 
harmonious,  n. 

62*  The  Son  of  man.  TTimsclf  as  Messiah. 
The  Jews,  as  appears  from  J.  12  : 04,  expected  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  “ abide  forever,”  remain  per- 
manently among  them.  Our  Lord  intimates  here, 
that  instead  of  remaining  on  earth,  to  establish  tho 
worldly  kingdom  they  were  anticipating,  he  was, 
after  having  given  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
to  return  to  heaven,  whence  he  had  come  down. 
The  preexistence  of  our  Lord,  in  heaven,  previously 
to  his  appearing  among  men  is  as  plainly  stated  as 
words  can  state  it.  J.  B. 

03*  The  words  are  spirit  and  life* 
Words,  inwardly  digested,  feed  the  soul,  as  bread, 
properly  digested,  feeds  the  body.  The  spiritual 
power  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Supper  is  altogether 
of  the  same  sort — not  the  bread  eaten  feeding  the 
body,  but  the  truth  suggested  and  illustrated  feeding 

the  soul.  H.  C. The  dead  letter,  the  outward 

material  flesh,  ho  told  them,  profited  nothing.  Tho 
form,  the  dogma,  the  institution,  however  venerable 
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in  itself— even  his  own  flesh,  as  the  symbol  of  mere 
material  life,  hod  no  magic  virtue.  Only  the  in- 
ward essence,  the  truth  embodied,  the  living  prin- 
ciple, the  quickcnmg  Spirit  received  into  the  heart, 
availed  with  God,  or  sustained  the  heavenly  life  in 

the  soul.  G. These  very  words  about  eating  his 

flesh,  etc.,  are  44 spirit  and  life*’  when  one  takes 
them  rightly.  They  teach  that  the  Lord  Jesus  gave 
his  flesh  as  the  means  of  life  and  salvation.  But 
this  sacrifice  does  not  take  effect  for  any  individual 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been  offered ; but 
it  gives  life  to  him  who  eats  and  drinks  it ; that  is, 
to  him  who  appropriates  it  to  his  own  case  as  the 
provision  upon  which  the  life  of  his  soul  depends — 
just  as  the  life  of  the  body  depends  on  food  and 
drink.  He  who  so  receives  the  death  of  Christ — 
makes  this  application  of  that  death  as  the  neces- 
sary means  of  his  soul’s  life — will  find  that  Christ 
becomes  to  him  as  his  very  flesh  and  blood.  J.  P.  T. 

64,  65.  The  enthusiasm  of  Christ  for  his  di- 
vine work  was  combined  with  a discretion  which 
fully  comprehended  the  opposition  he  must  en- 
counter from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  times.  He  readily  distinguished,  with  that 
searching  glance  that  pierced  the  depths  of  men’s 
hearts,  the  few  who  came  to  him,  drawn  of  the 
Father  and  following  an  inward  consciousness  of 
God,  from  those  who  sought  him  with  carnal  feel- 
ings, to  obtain  that  which  he  came  not  to  bestow. 
There  was  no  extravagance  in  his  demands  upon 
men ; nothing  exaggerated  in  his  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture. Everywhere  we  sec  not  only  a conscious  pos- 
session of  the  divine  power  to  overcome  the  world, 
which  he  was  to  impart  to  humanity,  but  also  of  the 
obstacles  it  should  meet  with  from  the  old  nature  in 

which  the  principle  of  sin  was  vet  active.  N. 

06.  Many  disciples  walked  no  more  with 
him*  When  44  the  carpenter’s  son  ” in  his  mysteri- 
ous language  spoke  of  his  descent,  his  commission 
from  his  Father,  his  reascension  to  his  former  inti- 
mate communion  with  the  Deity  ; still  more,  when 
he  seemed  to  confine  the  hope  of  everlasting  life  to 
those  only  who  were  fitted  to  receive  it,  no  word 
fell  in  with  their  excited,  their  passionate  hopes. 
His  allusions  discountenanced  the  immediate  and 
the  remote  accomplishment  of  their  visions  of  the 
Messiah’s  earthly  power  and  glory.  The  disap- 
pointment was  universal ; his  adherents,  baffled  and 
sinking  at  once  from  their  exalted  hopes,  cast  off 
their  unambitious,  their  inexplicable  Leader.  IT.  M. 

It  was  the  first  vivid  instance  of  4<  the  offence 

of  the  cross” — henceforth  to  become  the  special 
stumbling-block  of  the  nation.  The  Messiah  of 
popular  conception  would  use  force  to  establish  his 
kingdom,  but  Jesus,  while  claiming  the  Messiahship, 
spoke  only  of  self-sacrifice.  Outward  glory  and 
material  wealth  were  the  national  dream.  He  spo£e  I 
17 


only  of  inward  purity.  If  he  would  not  head  them 
with  Almighty  power,  to  get  Judea  for  the  Jews, 
they  would  not  have  him.  G. 

67,  68.  Will  ye  also  go  away  f It  was 
Simon  Peter  whose  warm  heart  spoke  out  impetu- 
ously for  all  the  rest.  He  at  least  had  rightly  ap- 
prehended that  strange  discourse  at  which  so  many 
had  stumbled.  (<Lord,”  he  exclaims,  ((to  whom 
shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  etermfl 

life.”  F. Christ  is  himself  the  very  truth  which 

he  teaches,  the  eternal  and  subsisting,  the  living 
and  quickening  truth ; he  is  life  itself,  and  life  eter- 
nal, who  teaches  both  truth  and  life,  inspiring  them 
into  our  understanding  by  his  light,  and  into  our 
heart  by  his  love.  To  whom  then  shall  we  go  but 
Jesus,  that  we  may  learn  to  live,  and  live  eternally 
on  the  truth  ? He  well  deserves  to  find  nothing  but 
delusion  and  death,  who  socks  for  truth  and  life 
from  any  but  Christ  alone.  Q. 

70*  He  had  chosen  Judas.  This  we  cannot  un- 
derstand. Incomprehensible  to  us  is  the  love  which 
created  the  angel,  knowing  that  it  would  become  a 
devil  to  that  love.  Just  as  incomprehensible  was 
the  love  which  strove  to  redeem  Judas,  while  it 
knew,  nevertheless,  that  he  would  work  upon  it  the 
devil’s  will,  all  the  while,  however,  doing  nothing 
but  what  was  ordained  in  God’s  purposes  of  salva- 
tion. M This  man  should  betray  him,”  because  I10 

would  not  be  saved  by  him.  R.  B. The  choosing 

here  spoken  of  means  no  more  than  selection  for 
office.  Onr  Lord  in  another  place  carefully  draw* 
the  distinction  between  the  true  disciples  and  th« 
false : 44 1 speak  not  of  you  all : I know  whom  I 
have  chosen.”  Of  that  44 choosing”  (unto  salva- 
tion) Judas  was  not  a partaker.  Of  the  other 
choosing  (unto  office)  he  was.  Is  a devil.  Even 
now,  long  before  our  Lord’s  betrayal,  Judas  is  called 
a 44  devil.”  This  helps  to  show  that  he  never  was  a 

faithful  disciple,  even  from  the  first.  J.  C.  R. 

The  choice  of  the  disciples  was  an  act  that  gave 
them  no  guaranty  of  salvation,  and  no  exemption 
from  the  usual  trial  that  attends  every  human  being 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  life.  Everything 
turned  on  the  use  which  Judas  would  make  of  the 
signal  opportunities  for  good  that  lay  in  his  path, 
and  on  the  energy  with  wliicli  he  would  resist  temp, 
tation.  G.  P.  F. 


Thus  the  public  life  of  Jesus  closed  its  second 
year.  His  influence  at  one  moment  was  apparently 
most  extensive,  at  the  next  was  confined  to  a small 
circle.  Still,  however,  it  held  the  public  mind  in  un- 
allayed  suspense ; and  the  ardent  attachment  cf  the 
few,  and  the  animosity  of  the  many,  bore  testimony 
to  the  commanding  character  and  the  surprising 
I works  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  U.  M. 
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Section  70.— Pharisaic  Traditions.  Need  of  Inward  Purity. 

Capernaum. 

Matthkw  xv.  1-20.  Make  vii.  1-28. 

Mk.  1 Then  came  together  unto  him  the  Pharisees,  and  certain  of  the  scribes,  which  came 

2 from  Jerusalem.  And  when  they  saw  some  of  his  disciples  eat  bread  with  defiled, 

8 that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen  hands,  they  found  fault.  For  the  Pharisees,  and  all  the 
Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands  oft,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 

4 And  when  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not.  And  many 
other  things  there  be,  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  cups,  and 
pots,  and  of  brazen  vessels,  and  tables. 

5 Then  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  him,  Why  walk  not  thy  disciples  according  to, 
hut  transgress,  the  tradition  of  the  elders?  for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when  they 

M.  8 eat  bread.  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Why  do  ye  also  transgress  the  command- 
Mk.  8 ment  of  God  by  your  tradition  ? For,  laying  aside  the  commandments  of  God,  ye  hold 
the  tradition  of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups : and  many  other  such  like  things 

9 ye  do.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye 
M.  4 may  keep  your  own  tradition.  For  God  commanded  by  Moses,  saying,  Honour  thy  father 

5 and  thy  mother : and,  He  that  curseth  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death.  But  ye 
say,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother,  It  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a gift, 
by  whatsoever  thou  raightest  be  profited  by  me;  and  honour  not  his  father  or  his 
Mk.12  mother,  he  shall  he  free.  And  ye  suffer  him  no  more  to  do  aught  for  his  father  or  his 

13  mother;  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition,  which  ye  have  de- 
M.  7 livered  : and  many  such  like  things  do  ye.  Ye  hypocrites,  well  hath  Esaias  prophesied 

8 of  you,  saying,  as  it  is  written,  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth, 

9 and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  Howbeit,  in  vain  do 
they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 

Mk.14  And  when  he  had  called  all  the  people,  he  said  unto  th$m,  Hearken  unto  me  every 

15  one  of  you,  and  understand  : There  is  nothing  from  without  a man,  that  entering  into 
him  can  defile  him.  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a man ; but  the 
things  which  come  out  of  him : that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a 

16  man.  If  any  man  have  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

17  And  when  ho  was  entered  into  the  house  from  the  people,  then  came  his  disciples, 
If.  12  and  said  unto  him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended,  after  they  heard 

18  this  saying?  But  he  answered  and  said,  Every  plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath 

14  not  planted,  shall  be  rooted  up.  Let  them  alone:  they  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 

15  And  if  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.  Then  his  disciples  asked 
him  concerning  the  parable ; and  Peter  said  unto  him,  Declare  unto  us  this  parable. 

16  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Are  ve  also  yet  without  understanding?  Do  ye  not  per- 
Mk  .18  ceive,  that  whatsoever  thing  from  without  entereth  at  the  mouth  into  the  man,  it  can- 

19  not  defile  him ; because  it  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  is  cast  out 

20  into  the  draught,  purging  all  meats  ? And  he  said,  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man, 
that  defileth  the  man:  for  those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  month  come  forth 

21  from  the  heart;  and  they  defile  the  man.  For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men, 

22  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  covetousness,  wicked 
ness,  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  false  witness,  blasphemies,  pride,  foolishness. 

£8  All  these  evil  things  come  from  within,  and  these  are  the  things  which  defile  a man* 
-but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands  defileth  not  a man. 
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Outward  obedience  is  invaluable,  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  a holy  heart ; but  all  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  shows  that  the  work  must  begin  within.  Obedience  is  the  child  of  Love.  Prophecy,  alms,  and 
martyrdom  are  nothing  without  this  inward  principle.  No  perfection  of  exterior  service  can  make  up  for 
a want  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul.  The  reformation  of  things  outward,  and  the  performance  of  good 
acts,  unless  from  a principle  of  regard  to  God,  are  only  like  hanging  fruits  on  the  branches  of  a sapless 
tree,  dead  to  the  very  root.  So  Christ  taught  So  the  gospel  everywhere  affirms.  J.  W.  A. 


Mk*  3*  Except  they  wash  their  hands,  I 
eat  not.  The  Jews  attached  more  importance  to 
the  traditionary  exposition  than  to  the  Scripture 
text  itself.  The  duty  of  washing  before  meat  is 
not  inculcated  in  the  law,  but  only  in  the  tradition 
of  the  scribes.  So  rigidly  did  the  Jews  observe  it, 
that  Rabbi  Akiba,  being  imprisoned,  and  having 
water  scarcely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  given  him, 
preferred  dying  of  thirst  to  eating  without  washing 
his  hands.  A. 

5.  The  tradition  of  the  elders*  The  Jews 
distinguished  between  the  written  law  and  the  tra- 
ditional law,  or  44  law  upon  the  lip ; ” and  the  latter 
was  asserted,  by  its  more  extravagant  votaries,  to 
have  been  orally  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  and 
orally  transmitted  by  him  through  a succession  of 
elders.  On  it  is  founded  the  Talmud  (or  “ doctrine  ”), 
which  consists  of  the  Mishna  (or  “ repetition  ”)  of 
the  law,  and  the  Gcmara,  or  44  supplement  ” to  it ; 
and  so  extravagant  did  the  reverence  for  the  Tal- 
mud become,  that  it  was  said  to  be,  in  relation  to 
the  law,  as  wine  to  water ; to  read  the  Scriptures 
tvas  a matter  of  indifference,  but  to  read  the  Mishna 
ft  as  meritorious,  and  to  read  the  Gemara  would  be 
to  receive  the  richest  recompense.  And  it  was  this 
system  of  revered  commentary  and  pious  custom 
which  Jesus  now  completely  discountenanced.  F. 

M.  5*  As  they  had  specified  an  instance  in 
which  the  traditions  of  the  elders  had  been  violated 
by  his  disciples,  he  in  turn  specifies  an  instance  in 
which  they,  by  their  traditions,  had  nullified  a com- 
mandment of  God.  No  human  duty  was  of  clearer 
obligation  than  that  by  which  a child  was  bound  to 
honor  and  help  his  father  and  mother.  The  com- 
mand enforcing  the  duty  stood  among  the  precepts 
of  the  Decalogue.  But  the  elders  had  found  out  a 
way  of  reading  it  by  which  the  selfishness  or  ill- 
will  of  a child  might  find  room  for  exercise,  under 
a religious  garb.  All  that  one,  who  desired  to 
evade  the  obligation  of  assisting  his  parents,  had 
to  do,  was  to  say  44  Corban  ” over  that  property  on 
which  his  parents  might  be  supposed  to  have  a 
claim — to  declare  it  to  be  consecrated,  bound  over 

to  the  Lord — and  he  was  free.  H. It  was  then 

not  lawful  for  him  to  succor  his  parent.  And, 
what  was  most  strange,  he  was  not  held  to  be  bound 
by  his  words  to  devote  his  estate  to  sacred  uses ; j 
but,  not  to  relieve  the  parent,  he  was  inviolably 


bound.  J.  L. So  it  was  that  these  traditional- 

ists among  the  Jews  quenched  the  instincts  of  na- 
ture, gave  place  to  evil  passions,  and  broke  one  of 
the  first  and  plainest  of  the  divine  commands,  all 
under  a pretence  of  piety.  H. 

8.  Their  heart  is  far  from  me.  Even 
in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament  it  was  known  that 
piety  of  heart  was  indispensable  to  a true  fulfilment 
of  the  law.  Christ  himself  appealed  to  a passage 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Hos.  6 : 6)  in  proof  of  this ; 
and  even  the  well-disposed  scribe  admitted  it.  N. 

Often  in  the  prophetic  word  its  threats  and 

promises  are  for  all  times  of  the  Church : the  particu- 
lar event  then  foretold  being  but  one  fulfilment  of. 
those  deeper  and  more  general  declarations  of  God, 
which  shall  be  ever  having  their  successive  illustra- 
tions in  bis  dealings  with  men.  A. 

Mk.  14*  No  further  answer  will  our  Lord  give 
to  the  Pharisees  than  this  severe  retort.  But  first 
to  the  multitude,  and  afterward  to  his  disciples,  lie 
will  say  a word  or  two  of  that  wherein  all  real  de- 
filement consists — not  in  the  outward,  but  in  the 

inward.  II. The  foregoing  dialogue,  though  in 

the  people’s  hearing,  was  between  Jesus  and  the 
Pharisaic  cavillers,  whose  object  was  to  disparage 
him  with  the  people.  But  Jesus,  having  put  them 
down,  turns  to  the  multitude  who,  at  this  time,  were 
prepared  to  drink  in  everything  he  said,  and  with 
admirable  plainness,  pithiness,  and  brevity,  lays 
down  the  great  principle  of  rekl  pollution,  by  which 
a world  of  bondage  and  uneasiness  of  conscience 
would  be  dissipated  in  a moment,  and  the  sense  of 
sin  be  reserved  for  deviations  from  the  holy  and 

eternal  law  of  God.  B. Here  Christ  displays 

the  same  conscious,  lofty  superiority  so  often  mani- 
fested in  his  disputes  with  the  Pharisees ; instead  of 
softening  down  the  offensive  doctrine,  he  presents 
it  more  and  more  forcibly  in  proportion  as  they  take 
offence.  N. 

15.  Nothing  from  without  a man  can 
defile.  Nothing  that  is  and  remains  external 
to  man,  and  enters  only  into  his  body,  not  into  his 
heart  to  become  part  of  his  character,  can  defile. 
The  Pharisees  feared  defilement  from  their  food; 

of  this  defilement  our  Lord  speaks.  L.  A. 

Words  clear  enough  to  us,  but  grand  beyond 
thought  when  uttered,  for  they  were  the  knell  of 
I caste,  of  national  divisions  and  hatreds,  and  of  the 
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religious  worth  of  external  observances  as  such ; 
and  the  inauguration  of  a universal  religion  of 
spirit  and  truth ! Nothing  external,  they  pro- 
claimed, made  clean  or  unclean,  holy  or  unholy. 
Purity  and  impurity  were  words  applicable  only  to 
the  soul  and  its  utterances  and  acts.  The  char- 
ter of  spiritual  religion : the  abrogation  of  the  su- 
premacy of  forms  and  formula  forever,  was  at  last 
proclaimed ; the  leaven  of  religious  freedom  cast 
into  the  life  of  humanity,  in  the  end  to  leaven  it 
throughout ! O. 

M.  13*  The  reply  of  Jesus  was  an  expression 
of  calm  indifference  to  earthly  judgment,  a refer- 
ence of  all  worth  to  the  sole  judgment  of  God  as 

shown  in  the  slow  ripening  of  events.  F. All 

merely  human  growths— everything  not  planted  by 
God — must  fall ; the  whole  Pharisaic  system  shall 
come  to  the  ground.  Let  not  their  talk  trouble 
you ; blind  are  they,  and  those  that  follow  them ; 
both  leaders  and  led  are  going  on  to  destruction.  N. 

14*  Let  them  alone.  This  seems  at  first  a 

singular  counsel  respecting  the  teachers  of  error.  It 
is,  however,  different  from,  Let  the  error  alone,  or, 
Let  the  pupils  of  error  alone.  Christ  very  rarely 
entered  into  direct  controversy  with  false  teachers. 
In  no  single  instance  did  he  invite  to  or  provoke  a 
controversy  with  them.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
4 affirmative  work  of  preaching  the  truth,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  let  the  preachers  of  error  alone.  And 
God  has  rooted  up  their  plants.  Christ  is,  in  this 
respect,  an  example  to  the  modern  Christian  teacher 
in  dealing  with  modern  antagonisms  to  Christianity. 
Fall  into  the  ditch.  Christ’s  disciples  had  been 
assailed  for  eating  with  unwashed  hands,  because 
this  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees  an  unclcan- 
ness.  Christ’s  response  to  his  disciples  embodies 
the  idea  that  the  guidance  of  the  Pharisees  will  lead 
directly  to  the  foulest  uncleanness.  L.  A. 

15.  The  disciples  were  still  too  much  ruled  by 
Jewish  views  to  apprehend  correctly  the  full  force 
of  Christ’s  figurative  language.  The  form  of  ex- 


pression was  simple  enough  in  itself;  it  was  the 
strange  thought  which  made  it  difficult.  It  was  only 
at  a later  period  that  even  Peter  could  learn,  and 
that,  too,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  everything  is  pure,  for  men,  which  comes  pure 
from  the  Creator’s  hand.  u Do  ye  not  yet  under* 
stand,”  said  he,  “ that  what  enters  a man’s  mouth 
from  without  cannot  defile  the  interior  life  f It  is 
the  product  of  the  heart , it  is  that  which  comes 

from  within , that  makes  a man  unclean.”  N. 

21*  Evil  thoughts — like  one  tiny  rill  of  e*il,  and 
then  the  burst  of  all  that  black  overwhelming  tor- 
rent! F. 


The  Pharisees  had  refined  the  law  into  a mi- 
croscopic casuistry  which  prescribed  for  every  iso- 
lated act,  but  Jesus  brought  it  into  the  compass  of 
a living  principle  in  the  soul.  A lifetime  was  hard- 
ly enough  to  learn  the  rabbinical  precepts  respect- 
ing offerings,  but  Jesfts  virtually  abrogated  them  all 
by  the  short  utterance  that 14  mercy  was  better  than 
sacrifice.”  The  schools  had  added  to  the  simple 
distinctions  of  the  law  between  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  endless  distinctions  respecting  different  parts 
of  each,  and  the  necessary  rites ; the  simple  rule  of 
Jesus  was — It  is  not  what  enters  the  mouth  that 
defiles  a man,  but  what  comes  from  the  heart.  The 
rabbis  contended  after  what  uses  vessels  should  be 
purified  in  running,  after  what  in  drawn  water,  and 
how  wooden  and  metal  dishes  were  to  be  minutely 
discriminated.  Jesus  waived  aside  this  trifling  and 
deadly  pedantry,  and  told  his  hearers  to  take  care  to 
have  what  was  within  clean,  and  then  the  outside 
would  be  clean  also.  Even  the  Sabbath  laws,  with 
their  countless  enactments,  were  as  briefly  con- 
densed. 44  It  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.”  44  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath.”  Such  teaching  was  unheard  of 
in  Israel.  It  was  revolutionary  in  the  grandest 
sense.  G. 


Section  71.— The  Syrophenician  Mother’s  Faith.  Heals  One  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

Borders  of  Phenicia.  Decapolis. 

Matthew  xv.  21-29.  Mark  vii.  24-87. 

Mk.24  And  from  thence  Jesns  arose  and  departed  into  the  borders  or  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon ; and  entered  into  an  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it ; but  he  could  not 
25  be  hid.  For  behold,  a woman  of  Canaan,  out  of  the  same  coasts,  whose  young  daughter 
had  an  unclean  spirit,  heard  of  him,  and  came,  and  fell  at  his  feet:  and  cried  unto  him, 
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saying,  Have  mercy  on  me,  O Lord,  thou  Son  of  David ; my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed 

26  with  a devil.  (The  woman  was  a Greek,  a Syrophenician  by  nation,)  and  she  besought 
M.  23  him  that  he  would  cast' forth  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter.  But  he  answered  her  not  a 

word.  And  his  disciples  came  and  besought  him,  saying,  Send  her  away ; for  she  crieth 
24  after  us.  But  he  answered  and  said,  I am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
25,  26  of  Israel.  Then  came  she  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  help  me.  But  Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  her,  Let  the  children  first  be  filled  ; for  it  is  not  meet  to  take 

27  the  children's  bread,  and  to  cast  it  unto  the  dogs.  And  she  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Truth,  Lord,  yet  the  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children’s  crumbs,  which  fall  from 

28  their  master’s  table.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  O woman,  great  is  thy 
faith:  for  this  saying,  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  Go  thy  way : the  devil  is  gone 

Mk.30  out  of  thy  daughter.  And  her  daughter  was  made  whole  from  that  very  hour.  And 
when  she  was  come  to  her  house,  she  found  the  devil  gone  out,  and  her  daughter  laid 
upon  the  bed. 

81  And  again,  departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  came  unto  the  sea  of  Gali- 

82  lee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis.  And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that 
was  deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech ; and  they  beseech  him  to  put  his  hand 

83  upon  him.  And  he  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude,  and  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears, 

84  and  he  spit,  and  touched  his  tongue ; and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and  saith 

85  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  Be  opened.'  And  straightway  his  ears  were  opened,  and 
36  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain.  And  he  charged  them  that 

they  should  tell  no  man : but  the  more  he  charged  them,  so  much  the  more  a great  deal 
87  they  published  it;  and  were  beyond  measure  astonished,  saying,  He  hath  done  all  things 
well:  he  maketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 


Why  was  it  that  in  this  woman’s  case,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  divine,  Christ  “ stayed  long,  wrest- 
ling with  her  faith,  and  shaking  and  trying  whether  it  were  fast-rcoted  ” or  no  ? Doubtless  because  he 
knew  that  it  would  stand  the  proof,  and  that  she  would  come  out  victorious  from  this  sore  trial ; and  not 
only  so,  but  with  a stronger,  higher,  purer  faith  than  if  she  had  borne  away  her  blessing  at  once.  Now 
she  has  learned  that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint ; that,  with  God,  to  delay  a boon  is  not 
therefore  to  deny  it.  She  won  the  strength  which  Jacob  bad  won  before,  from  his  night-long  struggle 
with  the  angel.  Here  is  the  same  persevering  struggle  on  the  one  side,  and  the  same  persevering  refusal 
on  the  other ; the  stronger  is  at  last  overcome  by  the  weaker.  God  himself  yields  to  the  might  of  faith 
and  prayer ; for  a later  prophet,  interpreting  that  mysterious  struggle,  tells  us  the  weapons  which  the 
patriarch  wielded : **  He  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  him,”  connecting  with  this  the  fact  that  “ he 
had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed.”  The  two  histories,  indeed,  only  stand  out  in  their  full  resem- 
blance when  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  angel  there,  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  was  no  other  than  that 
Word  who,  now  incarnate,  “ blest”  this  woman  at  last,  as  he  had  blest  Jacob  at  Pcniel — in  each  case  re- 
warding a faith  which  had  said,  “ I will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.”  Yet,  when  wc  thus  speak 
of  man  overcoming  God,  we  must  never  for  an  instant  lose  sight  of  this,  that  the  power  whereby  he  over- 
comes the  resistance  of  God,  is  itself  a power  supplied  by  God.  T. 

This  Syrophenician  woman  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  model  supplicant. 
Her  very  coming  to  Jesus  was  an  act  of  heroic  faith ; for  she  came  not  only  without  invitation  or  promise, 
but  in  the  face  of  fearful  discouragements.  Somehow  she  believed  beforehand  in  his  love  to  her,  a poor 
Gentile  mother ; and  this  was  great  faith  indeed.  And  her  faith  grew  stronger,  and  shone  more  brightly 
through  the  progress  of  a trial  which  would  have  utterly  extinguished  that  of  any  ordinary  believer.  It  is 
faith  alone  which  brings  us  into  that  living  sympathy  with  God  in  which  lies  the  possibility,  and  prevailing 
power  of  prayer.  Z.  £. 


Jesus  retires  from  Galilee,  first  to  the  region  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon ; then  he  returns  to  the  Decapolis ; 
and  goes  afterward  to  the  district  of  Cesarea  Phi- 


lippi, now  Banias.  All  these  were  districts  not  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Herod,  whose  domain  in- 
cluded only  Galilee  and  Perea.  R. 
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Mk.  24.  The  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

(See  map,  p.  270.)  It  is  not  probable  that  our 
blessed  Lord  actually  overpassed  the  limits  of  the 
Jewish  land ; and  the  true  meaning  is,  that  he  came 

into  the  confines  of  that  heathen  land.  T. He 

had  proclaimed  the  supreme  truth  that  God  was  the 
great  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  that  the  human 
race  round  the  world  were  brethren  in  his  great 
household.  But  pity  for  his  own  nation — the  Israel 
of  the  old  covenant — forbade  his  going  forth,  for 
the  time,  to  all  races.  It  would  at  once  have  sealed 
the  fate  of  his  people,  for  what  was  offered  to  the 
heathen  would  have  been  instantly  rejected  by  the 
fanatical  Jew.  G. 

20*  This  woman  was  by  birth  a Canaanite,  and 
a Syrophenician ; by  position  a Roman  subject ; by 
culture  and  language  a Greek ; and  her  appeal  for 
mercy  to  the  Messiah  of  the  chosen  people  might  well 
look  like  the  first-fruits  of  that  harvest  in  which 
the  good  seed  should  spring  up  hereafter  in  Tyro 

and  Sidon,  Carthage,  Greece,  and  Rome.  F. 

Thenician  was  the  general  name  given  to  a race 
whose  colonies  were  widely  spread  in  very  ancient 
times.  One  division  of  this  race  occupied  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Israel- 
ites ; and  as  that  country  bordered  upon  Syria,  they 
were  called  Syrophenicians  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. It  was  to  this  tribe  that  the  woman  be- 
longed. It  is  a pure  and  simple  case  of  one  belong- 
ing to  the  great  world  of  heathendom  coming  to 
Jesus.  II. 

M.  23*  Answered  her  not  a word.  He 

knows  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  and  he  has  different 
ways  for  souls  differently  disposed.  To  the  feeble 
he  makes  advances,  and  accommodates  himself  to 
their  infirmities ; the  strong,  it  pleases  him  to  make 
to  wait,  to  provoke  to  holy  combat,  in  order  to  exer- 
cise their  courage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  display 
before  the  eyes  of  men  and  angels  the  beautiful 
spectacle  of  their  victory.  Thus  he  strengthened 
the  faith  of  the  woman  of  Canaan,  while  he  in- 
structed bis  disciples  so  much  the  more.  “ What 
coldness  in  his  language ! ” you  say.  Yes,  but  what 

love  in  his  heart ! A.  M. Send  her  away. 

The  twelve  learned,  at  last,  that  even  heathen 
“ dogs  ” were  not  to  be  sent  away  unheard.  G. 

25.  Lord,  help  me  t Sent  to  me,  or  not, 
Imre  thou  art,  oh  ! Saviour  of  the  unfortunate  ! 
Called,  or  not,  here  am  I,  a wretched  mother ! Thou 
must  hear  me,  thou  must  cure  my  daughter,  thou 
must  drive  away  this  demon  ; I will  not  let  thee  go, 

until  thou  hast  delivered  me ! A.  M. Her  words 

are  few,  but  quantity  is  compensated  by  intensity 
of  feeling  and  truth  of  conviction.  Tears  and  cries, 
not  words  and  periods,  for  him  who  hears  not  with 
human  ears ; who  regards  not  the  tongue,  but  lis- 
tens to  the  beating  of  the  heart.  W.  A.  B. 


20.  Dogs.  She  knew  that,  in  comparing  the 
Jews  to  the  children  of  God’s  family,  and  the  heathen 
to  the  dogs  without,  he  simply  used  the  comparison 
and  statement  common  among  his  people,  as  express- 
ing the  relation  between  them,  without  meaning  to 

give  personal  offence.  K. To  the  Jew,  and,  iD 

general,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  the  dog  was 
an  unclean  animal,  the  type  of  profane  and  perse- 
cuting impiety,  as  the  swine,  with  which  he  was  as- 
sociated, was  the  type  of  an  inordinate  and  sensual 
impiety.  A.  M. 

27.  Such  an  answer  might  well  have  struck  a 
chill  into  her  soul ; and  had  he  not  foreseen  that 
hers  was  the  rare  trust  which  can  see  mercy  and  ac- 
ceptance even  in  apparent  rejection,  he  would  not 
so  have  answered  her.  But  not  all  the  snows  of 
her  native  Lebanon  could  quench  the  fire  of  love 
which  was  burning  on  the  altar  of  her  heart,  and 
prompt  os  an  echo  came  forth  the  glorious  and  im- 
mortal answer : TnUh,  Lord  : yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 

crumbs.  F. She,  like  the  centurion,  and  under 

still  more  unfavorable  circumstances,  was  mighty  in 
faith ; and,  from  the  very  word  which  seemed  to 
make  most  against  her,  she  drew  an  argument  in 
her  own  favor.  She  entangled  the  Lord,  himself 
most  willing  thus  to  be  so  entangled,  in  his  own 
speech.  Upon  these  words  Luther,  who  has  dwelt 
on  all  the  circumstances  of  this  little  history  with  a 
peculiar  love,  and  seems  never  weary  of  extolling 
the  mighty  faith  of  this  woman,  exclaims : “ Like 
her,  thou  must  give  God  right  in  all  he  says  against 
thee,  and  yet  must  not  stand  off  from  praying,  till 
thou  overcomest  as  she  overcame,  till  thou  hast 
turned  the  veiy  charges  made  against  thee  into  ar- 
guments and  proofs  of  thy  need — till  thou  too  hast 
taken  Christ  in  his  own  words.”  She  consents  to 
Christ’s  declaration,  not  immediately  to  make  excep- 
tion against  the  conclusion  which  she  draws  from 
it,  but  to  show  how  in  that  very  declaration  is  in- 
volved the  granting  of  her  petition.  T. With  a 

presence  of  mind  that  we  should  admire,  if  our  at- 
tention was  not  absorbed  by  a spectacle  far  more 
beautiful,  that  of  her  faith,  she  arms  herself  against 
the  Lord  with  the  very  weapon  with  which  he  had 
just  pierced  her : 44  A single  crumb  of  that  bread 
with  which  thou  satisficst  the  desires  of  thy  chosen 
people,  a single  word,  a single  look,  and  my  daugh- 
ter shall  be  healed  ! ” A.  M. To  us  it  requires 

some  reflection  to  see  the  exquisite  fitness  of  this  re- 
joinder, and  to  understand  the  strength  of  the  faith 
that  could  stand  up  under  such  reiterated  discour- 
agement. But  Jesus  felt  it  all  in  one  moment ; and 
he  was  all  the  while,  not  merely  hearing  her  words, 
but  looking  upon  her  heart,  nis  voice  altered,  his 
countenance  relaxed,  and  she  beheld  the  King  in  all 
the  beauty  of  his  benignity  and  tenderness.  K. 

28.  For  this  saying.  The  words  of  the 
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woman  of  Canaan  open  the  heavens,  triumph  over 
the  Lord,  drive  away  the  devil,  and  accomplish 
whatever  she  wishes.  It  was  because  these  were 
the  words  of  faith.  Faith  gives  us  some  mysterious 
share  in  the  omnipotence  of  God  himself.  If  it  is 
written : “ With  God,  all  things  are  possible,”  it  is 
also  written  : “ All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth.”  Fear  not  that  pride  may  be  engendered 
by  this  glorious  power ; it  is  exercised  only  in  hu- 
mility ; it  escapes  when  the  heart  is  inflated ; the 
woman  of  Canaan  is  all-powerful  at  the  moment 
when  she  abases  herself  most  profoundly.  A.  M. 

The  time  is  not  passed  when  he  comes  down 

to  wrestle  with  men,  to  be  a seeming  opponent  to 
them  in  the  great  conflicts  of  the  soul,  and  not  sur- 
render Ills  blessing  until  it  has  sometimes  been 
wrung  from  him  by  agonies  of  importunity ; but  all 
the  while  he  wrestles  on  their  side,  and  draws  out 
their  strength  that  it  may  lay  hold  of  his,  and  so 

prevail.  Ker. It  is  voluntarily,  and  without 

prejudice  to  his  sovereign  power,  that  the  Lord  is 
overcome,  or  rather  that  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
overcome,  in  the  contest  into  which  he  enters  with 
us.  It  is  he  himself  who  has  established  this  dou- 
ble rule,  that  unbelief  should  receive  nothing,  and 
that  faith  shall  obtain  all  thing**.  A.  M. 

O woman,  great  is  thy  faith  f Many 
things  besides  had  there  been  to  commend  in  her — 
her  strong  maternal  love,  her  earnestness,  her  perse- 
verance, her  deep  humility.  Over  all  these  the  Sa- 
viour passes,  or  rather  he  traces  them  all  up  to  their 
common  root — her  faith  in  him,  her  trust  in  front 
of  all  difficulties,  in  opposition  even  to  his  own 
words  and  acts ; her  trust  in  his  good-will  to  her,  in 
his  disposition  to  pity  and  help.  Two  instances  only 
are  recorded  in  which  Jesus  passed  such  an  approv- 
ing judgment ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are 
those  of  two  Gentiles — the  Roman  centurion  and 

the  Syrophenician  woman.  II. It  is  precisely 

this  sense  of  unworthiness  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  God,  when  revealed  in  his  omnipotence 
and  mercy ; it  is  precisely  faith,  in  this  peculiarly 
Christian  sense,  which  is  made,  throughout  the  New' 
Testament,  the  condition  of  all  manifestations  of 
the  grace  of  God.  . . . The  transaction  affords  an- 
other lesson.  The  Christian  may  comfort  himself 
under  the  hardest  trials  and  severest  struggles — 
nay,  even  when  his  most  ’ardent  prayers  appear  to 
be  unheard  and  unanswered — with  the  consoling  be- 
lief that  behind  the  veil  of  harshness  the  Father’s 
love  conceals  it«elf.  N. 

Mk.  31.  Deca  polls.  The  name  given  to  a 
large  and  undefined  region  which  lay  around  ten 
cities,  to  which  peculiar  privileges  were  granted  by 
the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  All  of 
these,  with  a single  exception,  lay  to  the  east  and 
southeast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  H. It  was  a 


confederacy  of  ten  free  cities,  in  a district  which, 
on  their  return  from  exile,  the  Jews  had  never  been 
able  to  recover,  and  which  was  therefore  mainly 
occupied  by  Gentiles,  who  formed  a separate  section 
of  the  Roman  province.  F. 

33.  Put  his  fingers*  Afflicted  as  this  man 
was,  all  other  avenues  of  communication,  save  by 
sight  and  feeling,  were  of  necessity  precluded. 
Christ  by  these  signs  would  awaken  his  faith,  and 
stir  up  in  him  the  expectation  of  a blessing.  Took 
him  aside*  His  purpose  in  this  was,  that  apart 
from  the  tumult  and  interruptions  of  the  crowd,  in 
solitude  and  silence,  the  man  might  be  more  re- 
cipient of  deep  and  lasting  impressions;  even  as 
the  same  Lord  docs  now  oftentimes  lead  a soul 
apart  when  he  would  speak  with  it,  or  heal  it ; sets 
it  in  the  solitude  of  a sick  chamber,  or  in  loneliness 
of  spirit,  or  takes  away  from  it  earthly  companions 
and  friends.  He  takes  it  aside,  as  this  deaf  and 
dumb  out  of  the  multitude,  that  in  the  hush  of  the 
world’s  din  it  may  listen  to  him  ; as  on  a great  scale 
he  took  his  elect  people  aside  into  the  wilderness, 
when  he  would  first  open  their  spiritual  car,  and 
speak  unto  them  his  law.  T. 

34*  He  sighed*  Why  did  he  sigh  f In  a 
few  moments,  this  imprisoned  mind  will  be  rejoic- 
ing in  the  full  restoration  and  liberty  of  its  action. 
And  certainly  there  was  no  occasion  for  sadness  in 
the  faith  of  the  friends  who  brought  the  man  to 
the  Healer’s  feet.  For  nothing  in  all  the  offices  of 
friendship  is  more  precious  to  him  than  its  inter- 
cessions. Why,  then,  should  he  sigh  ? There  can 
be  but  one  answer.  In  all  common  sights  Christ 
saw  more  than  our  common  eyes  can  sec.  To  him 
everything , whether  in  nature  or  in  man,  was  set 
into  divine  connections  and  bore  some  spiritual 
meaning.  His  thought  passes  from  the  one  case  of 
wretchedness  before  him  to  the  vast  accumulations 
of  physical  sickness  and  anguish,  which  sometimes 
make  the  earth  itself  look  like  a hospital.  He  secs 
that,  back  in  its  deep  root  and  secret  origin,  not 
only  death  but  disease  comes  by  sin ; that  as  sure 
as  there  is  agony,  God’s  good  law  must  somewhere 
have  been  broken.  In  the  groan  of  every  ailing 
body  the  Saviour  heard  an  echo  of  the  retribu- 
tive lamentation  of  the  whole  groaning  and  travail- 
ing creation  in  its  pain,  crying  out  for  his  cross, 
and  waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God.  What  wonder  if  he  sighed  with  it  ? All  this 
suffering,  these  stripes,  he  must  take  up,  in  the 
wonderful  capacity  and  fulness  of  his  reconciling 
work,  into  his  loving  and  glorious  person.  Moro 
than  once,  these  premonitions  of  the  Garden  and 
Calvary  fell  upon  him ; ns  he  came  to  the  burial- 
place  at  Bethany,  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  working 
those  very  miracles  where  his  perfect  mastery  over 
every  kind  of  evil  seemed  to  be  proved,  he  was  sad 
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at  heart,  lie  sighed,  and  he  wept.  And  this  expres- 
sion of  his  sadness  shows  how  perfectly  Christ  was 
man.  Beholding  only  the  displays  of  his  miracle- 
working  omnipotence,  seeing  the  winds  and  the  sea, 
the  sick  and  the  dead,  obey  him,  vigorous  life  flush- 
ing again  through  the  paleness  and  stiffness  of 
death  just  as  light  and  motion  did  through  the  uni- 
verse on  the  morning  of  the  first  creation,  we  might 
fix  our  attention  only  on  his  supernatural  majesty, 
and  so  lose  the  tender  sense  of  his  human  oneness 
with  ourselves.  But  the  sound  of  this  sigh — such 
as  only  a human  breast  could  heave — the  sight  of 
tears  such  as  only  a nature  fashioned  in  all  points 
like  our  own  could  shed — this  brings  him  to  our 
side.  We  look  into  those  moistened  eyes,  and  be- 
lieve him.  We  lean  on  that  sighing  breast,  and  are 
at  peace  with  him.  Jesus  sighs,  and  thereby  the 
ghing  soul  of  man  is  invigorated.  F.  D.  H. 

After  the  sigh  came  the  utterance  Ephphatha , a 
word  belonging  to  that  dialect  of  the  old  Hebrew 
language  called  the  Aramaic,  or  Syro  - Chaldaic, 
which  was  then  current  in  Judea.  It  has  recently 
been  established  by  a great  variety  of  proof,  that 
in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  the  Jews  knew  and 
spoke  two  languages;  all  the  grown-up  educated 
population  using  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Aramaic 
tongue.  Assuming  that  Greek  was  the  language 
ordinarily  employed  by  our  Saviour,  it  would  very 
naturally  occur  that  occasionally  he  reverted  to  the 
old  dialect,  and  that  when  he  did  so  the  words  that 
he  used  should  have  been  preserved  and  inter- 
preted. H. 

Be  opened.  It  is  because  he  proceeds  instant- 
ly from  sighing  for  the  sick  man  to  acting  for  him, 
that  we  know  sympathy  is  not  meant  to  waste  itself 
in  mere  feeling,  but  to  stimulate  our  active  energies 
for  useful  service.  All  sorrow,  all  faith,  all  work 
are  reconciled  in  him.  For  he  sighs,  he  looks  up  to 
heaven,  and  then  he  opens  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and 
loosens  their  tongues,  for  his  praise.  Give  no  place 
to  that  irreligious  sorrow  which  docs  not  look  up  to 
heaven,  but  only  sighs  on  earth.  Grief  has  two 
comforters,  two  angels  that  sit  in  the  empty  tomb  : 
the  prayer  of  faith,  and  work,  for  suffering  men. 
F.  D.  H. 

36.  Charged  them  that  they  should  tell 
no  man.  The  probable  reasons  for  these  injunc- 
tions of  secrecy  were,  his  wish  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  opposition  of  the  Pharisees,  which 


might  have  caused  attempts  upon  his  life  before 
the  purposes  for  which  he  came  into  the  world  were 
accomplished ; and  also  to  prevent  any  sedition  or 
tumult  among  the  people,  arising  from  their  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  Messiah  as  a temporal  kiLg 
and  deliverer ; by  which  means  his  enemies  would 
have  obtained  the  advantage  they  desired.  StanJtapc. 

37.  He  hath  done  all  things  well*  Ev- 
erywhere, under  all  circumstances,  he  is  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  he  sheds  the  same  light,  he  pro- 
claims the  same  law.  He  fulfils  every  duty  to  God, 
to  man,  and  to  himself,  with  perfect  ease  and  free- 
dom, and  exhibits  an  entire  conformity  to  the  law, 
in  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter.  His  life  is  one 
unbroken  service  of  God  in  active  and  passive  obe- 
dience to  his  holy  will ; one  grand  act  of  absolute 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man  ; of  personal  self-con- 
secration to  the  glory  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
the  salvation  of  a fallen  race.  In  the  language  of 
the  people  who  were  “ beyond  measure  astonished  at 
his  works  ” we  must  say,  the  more  we  study  his 
life : “ He  did  all  things  well.”  F.  G. 


We  are  daily  passing  through  changes  of  our 
earthly  history,  some  of  bitterness,  some  of  sweet- 
ness ; some  expected,  some  unexpected.  We  feel 
at  times  a difficulty  in  judging  of  these,  for  many 
of  them  seem  so  much  against  us;  but  knowing 
that  here  we  see  in  part  and  know  in  part,  remem- 
bering the  love  and  the  wisdom  under  whose  direc- 
tion all  these  things  are  happening,  we  put  away 
the  suggestions  of  unbelief,  and  let  Faith  speak  out 
in  her  firmest,  gladdest  tone,  “He  hath  done  all 
things  well and,  “What  we  know  not  now,  we 
shall  know  hereafter.”  But  when  wandering  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  or  along 
the  jewelled  walls  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  we  recall 
our  past  life,  and,  with  far  fresher  memory  than 
now,  pass  from  scene  to  scene,  remembering  time's 
prosperities  or  its  adversities,  its  joys  and  sorrows ; 
our  calms  and  our  storms,  our  weariness  and  our 
rest ; hope  blighted,  hope  fulfilled,  disappointment, 
bereavement,  perplexity — all  the  windings  of  our 
earthly  route  ; and  finding  in  what  glory  they  have 
landed  us ; how  blessedly  they  have,  each  of  them, 
great  and  small,  wrought  out  our  holiness,  our  prog- 
ress, and  our  endless  recompense — then  shall  we 
know  that  “ He  hath  done  all  things  well.”  An, 
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Section  72.— Multitudes  healed.  Four  Thousand  fed. 

East  Side  of  the  Lalee. 

Matthew  xv.  29-89.  Mm  viii.  1-10. 

M.  29  And  be  went  up  into  a mountain,  and  sat  down  there.  And  great  multitudes  came 

80  unto  him,  having  with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many  oth- 

81  era,  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus’  feet ; and  he  healed  them ; insomuch  that  the  multi- 
tude wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  the  lame 
to  walk,  and  the  blind  to  see : and  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel. 

Ilk.  1 In  those  days  the  multitude  being  very  great,  and  having  nothing  to  eat,  Jesus  called 

2 his  disciples  unto  him,  and  saith  unto  them,  I have  compassion  on  the  multitude, 

8 because  they  have  now  been  with  me  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat;  and  I will 
not  send  them  away  fasting  to  their  own  houses,  lest  they  faint  in  the  way  : for  divers 

4 of  them  came  from  far.  And  his  disciples  answered,  and  say  unto  him,  From  whence 
should  we  have  so  much  bread  here  in  the  wilderness,  as  to  satisfy  so  great  a multitude? 

5 And  Jesus  asked  them,  How  many  loaves  have  ye?  And  they  said,  Seven,  and  a few 

6 little  fishes.  And  he  commanded  the  people  to  sit  down  on  the  ground.  And  he  took 
the  seven  loaves,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  them , and  gave  to  his  disciples  to  set 

7 before  them  ; and  they  did  set  them  before  the  people.  And  they  had  a few  small 

8 fishes : and  he  blessed,  and  commanded  to  set  them  also  before  them : so  they  did  all 
eat,  and  were  filled;  and  they  took  up  of  the  broken  meat  that  was  left,  seven  baskets 

M.  88  full.  And  they  that  did  eat  were  four  thousand  men,  beside  women  and  children. 

89  And  he  sent  away  the  multitude  ;•  and  straightway  he  entered  into  a ship  with  his 
disciples,  and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala,  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha. 


In  the  profound  yet  unconscious  wisdom,  in  the  serene  purity,  in  the  tenderness,  the  forbearance,  the 
persevering  love,  the  combined  magnanimity  and  lowliness  of  that  faultless  life  of  Jesus,  we  “ behold, 
as  in  a glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.1’  As  we  follow  in  his  mission  of  unwearied  beneficence,  that  gentle 
compassionate  being  in  whom  sorrow  ever  found  its  best  consoler,  and  penitence  its  pure  yet  pitying 
friend ; as  we  note  how,  wherever  he  came,  the  cry  of  the  wretched  awaited  him — wherever  he  went,  the 
blessings  of  them  that  were  ready  to  perish  followed  his  steps ; how  the  hungry  blessed  him  for  food,  the 
homeless  for  shelter,  the  heavy-laden  for  rest ; how,  one  touch  from  his  hand  and  the  frozen  blood  of  the 
leper  flowed  with  the  warm  pulse  of  health — one  word  from  his  lips,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  gleamed 
back  their  gratitude  upon  him  ; how,  too,  far  deeper  ills  than  these — the  pangs  of  conscious  guilt,  the 
woes  of  the  troubled  conscience,  the  incurable  wound  of  remorse,  the  inner  maladies  that  oftenest  baffle 
mortal  skill,  found  ever  in  him  their  most  tender  yet  most  potent  healer ; and  finally,  as  we  observe  in 
the  agent  of  all  this  wondrous  working  a simplicity,  a self-forgetfulness,  a certain  calm  unobtrusiveness, 
that  in  bis  mightiest  acts  bespeaks  no  effort  and  courts  no  observation  or  applause ; as  we  witness  all  this 
prodigality  of  goodness  and  majestic  ease  of  power,  does  not  the  mind  involuntarily  ascend  to  that  Being 
whose  name  is  Almighty  Love — does  not  the  exclamation  rise  spontaneously  to  the  lip,  “ Surely  God  is 
here?”  C. 


It  is  implied  that  those  with  whom  our  Lord 
associated  on  these  shores  were  accustomed  to  out- 
door life.  They  meet  on  the  mountain  to  hear  him 
preach ; they  follow  him  into  a desert  place  to  be 
fed ; they  spend  whole  days  there  without  any  ap- 
parent provision  for  either  shelter,  sleep,  or  food ; 
they  are  found  in  the  open  courts  of  houses  or  on 


the  shore  of  the  lake  at  all  times.  Now  all  the 
specifications  are  here,  just  as  they  should  be — the 
mountain,  the  desert  place,  the  shore,  the  open 
court,  the  climate  so  warm  as  to  lead  the  people 
into  the  open  air,  the  present  habits  of  the  people — 
cvn'ything  in  exact  accord  with  the  gospel  narra- 
tives. The  inhabitants  not  only  go  forth  into  the 
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country  as  represented  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
they  remain  there,  and  sleep  in  the  open  air,  if  occa- 
sion require,  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
Instructions  addressed  to  such  a people,  assembled 
in  the  open  country  or  on  the  seaside,  would  nat- 
urally, almost  necessarily,  abound  in  illustrations 
drawn  from  country  life  and  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects. No  others  would  so  seize  upon  their  atten- 
tion, be  so  readily  comprehended,  or  so  tenaciously 
remembered.  Accordingly,  we  hear  the  divine  Teach- 
er exclaim  at  Shcchem,  “ Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the 
fields,  already  white  to  the  harvest.  Pray  ye  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers  into  the 
fields.”  Thus,  too,  he  speaks  of  the  vineyards ; of 
the  good  branches  purged  ; of  the  dry  ones  gathered 
for  the  fire ; of  the  penny-a-day  laborers  standing 
in  the  market  waiting  to  be  hired,  and  of  their 
receiving  their  wages  at  the  close  of  each  day. 
Such  things  as  these  we  now  see  constantly,  daily, 
and  to  the  minutest  shade  of  verbal  accuracy. 
All  these  allusions  are  perfectly  natural  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  country,  the  people,  the  Teach- 
er, the  age,  and  every  other  circumstance  men- 
tioned or  implied  in  the  evangelical  narratives.  We 
have  the  originals  still  before  us.  The  teach- 
ings and  illustrations  of  our  Lord  would  have 
been  out  of  place  in  any  other  country  except 
this.  They  could  not  have  been  uttered  anywhere 
else.  W.  M.  T. 

The  events  which  follow  describe  a period  of  ap- 
parent retirement,  spent  partly  in  Galilee,  partly 
north  of  Galilee  in  the  districts  about  Ccsarca  Phi- 
lippi. This  period,  up  to  his  departure  from  Galilee 
to  fulfil  the  ministry  more  fully  described  by  John, 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  instructing  his  disciples  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  God.  L.  A. 


| 2.  Three  days  they  had  now  been  with  him, 

| and,  as  many  of  them  came  from  a distance,  their 
| food  was  exhausted.  Jesus  pitied  them,  and  seeing 
their  faith,  and  unwilling  that  they  should  faint  by 
the  way,  once  more  spread  for  his  people  a table  in 
the  wilderness.  F. 

4.  Their  question  here  hardly  indicates  a doubt ; 
it  is  elicited  by  Christ’s  previous  question,  and  is 
such  as  they  might  readily  have  proposed,  if  they 
wished  merely  to  leave  all  to  Christ  without  sug- 
gesting, as  they  never  did  throughout  all  his  ministry , 
the  performance  of  a miracle.  L.  A. 

O.  Llis  miracles  in  bread  and  in  wine  were  far 
less  grand  and  less  beautiful  than  the  works  of  tba 
Father  they  represented,  in  making  the  corn  to  grow 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  grapes  to  drink  the  sunlight 
on  the  hill-sides  of  the  world,  with  all  their  infini- 
tudes of  tender  gradation  and  delicate  mystery  of 
birth.  But  the  Son  of  the  Father  be  praised,  who^ 
as  it  were,  condensed  these  mysteries  before  us, 
and  let  us  see  the  precious  gifts  coming  at  onco 
from  gracious  hands — hands  that  love  could  kiss  and 

nails  could  wound.  McD. It  is  as  instructive  as  it 

is  remarkable,  that  on  only  two  occasions  did  our 
Lord  create  food  ; and  miraculously  provide  money 
on  only  one — leaving  the  law  of  God  not  only  to  its 
righteous  but  beneficent  course,  “ In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.”  Guthrie.  (Com 
pare  Section  60,  Feeding  of  5,000.) 

M.  39.  Dalmanutha.  Just  before  reaching 
Mejdel  (Magdala)  we  crossed  a little  open  valley, 
with  a few  corn-fields  and  gardens  straggling  among 
the  ruins  of  a village,  and  some  large  and  more  an- 
cient foundations  by  several  copious  fountains,  prob- 
ably identified  with  Dalmanutha.  II.  B.  T.  (See 
I illustration  and  map,  Section  26.) 


Section  73. — Accuses  Pharisees,  and  cautions  Disciples. 

Magdala . Plain  of  Butaiha. 

Matthew  xvi.  1-12.  Mark  viii.  11-21. 

M.  1 The  Pharisees  also  with  the  Sadducees  came  forth,  and  began  to  question  with  him ; 

2 and,  tempting  him,  desired  that  he  would  shew  them  a sign  from  heaven.  ITe  an- 
swered and  said  unto  them.  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say.  It  trill  be  fair  weather,  for 

3 the  sky  is  red;  and  in  the  morning,  It  will  be  foul  weather  to-dav,  for  the  sky  is  red 
and  lowering.  O ye  hypocrites,  ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky ; but  can  ye  not 

Mk.12  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?  And  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit,  and  sait\  Why 
doth  this  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seek  after  a sign?  Verily,  I sav  unto  you, 

13  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  to  this  generation,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  And 
he  left  them,  and  entering  into  the  ship  again,  departed  to  the  other  side. 

14  And  when  his  disciples  were  come  to  the  other  side,  they  had  forgotten  to  take 
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15  bread ; neither  had  they  in  the  ship  with  them  more  than  one  loaf.  Then  Jesus  charged 
them,  saying,  Take  heed,  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Saddu- 

16  cees,  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod.  And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  It  is 

17  because  we  have  taken  no  bread.  Which  when  Jesus  perceived,  he  said  unto  them,  O 
ye  of  little  faith,  why  reason  ye  among  yourselves,  because  ye  have  brought  no  bread? 

18  Perceive  ye  not  yet,  neither  understand  ? Have  ye  your  heart  yet  hardened  ? Having 

19  eyes,  see  ye  not?  And  having  ears,  hear  ye  not?  And  do  ye  not  remember?  When 
I brake  the  five  loaves  among  the  five  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments 

20  took  ye  up?  They  say  unto  him,  Twelve.  And  when  the  seven  loaves  among  the  four 
thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments  took  ye  up  ? And  they  said,  Seven. 

M.  11  And  he  said  unto  them,  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I spake  it  not  to  you 
concerning  bread,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sad- 

12  ducees?  Then  understood  they  how  that  he  bade  them  not  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
bread,  but  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees. 


He  sighed  deeply  in  Ms  spirit.  Everywhere  as  he  looked  he  saw  that  soul  that  had  sprung  a pure, 
holy,  happy  thing  from  his  hands,  now  filled  with  selfishness  and  pride,  and  envy  and  impurity,  and  all 
ungodliness — that  soul  that  had  been  destined  for  the  companionship  of  God  and  angels,  now  ripening  for 
the  blackness  of  darkness  forever ! And  can  we  doubt  that  his  was  an  anguish  at  the  sight  into  which 
no  finite  mind  can  enter  ? He  could  feel  for  external  sufferings.  He  looked  up  to  heaven  and  sighed 
for  the  deaf.  He  wept,  and  groaned  in  spirit  for  the  dead.  But  what  were  external  suffering  and  death 
to  this  ? To  him  the  world  was  strewn  with  a more  awful  than  material  desolation — with  the  wreck  of 
spiritual  grandeur,  the  memorials  of  lost  and  ruined  souls.  C. 

\ 

\ 


1*  The  multitude  having  been  fed  [on  the  east- 
ern shore]  and  sent  away,  Jesus  had  sailed  across 
the  lake,  landing  on  its  western  shore  [at  Magdala] 
between  Tiberias  and  Capernaum.  lie  had  scarcely 
reappeared  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  most  of 
his  wonderful  works  had  been  wrought,  when,  once 
again,  in  their  old  spirit  of  contemptuous  challenge, 
the  Pharisees  demand  that  he  would  show  them  a 
sign  from  heaven.  Now,  however,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Sadducees  appear  by  their  side,  leaguing 
themselves  with  the  Pharisees  in  a joint  rejection 
of  Christ — in  slighting  all  that  he  had  already  said 
and  done — in  counting  it  insufficient  to  substantiate 
any  claim  on  his  part  to  be  their  Messiah,  and  in 
demanding  the  exhibition  of  some  great  wonder  in 
the  heavens.  H. The  Pharisees  were  accom- 

panied with  their  rivals  and  enemies  the  Sadducees, 
that  skeptical  sect,  half-religious,  half-political,  to 
which  at  this  time  belonged  the  two  high-priests, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  reigning  family. 
Every  section  of  the  ruling  classes — the  Pharisees, 
formidable  from  their  religious  weight  among  the 
people ; the  Sadducees,  few  in  number  but  power- 
ful from  wealth  and  position ; the  Herodians,  rep- 
resenting the  influence  of  the  Romans,  and  of  their 
nominees  the  tetrarchs ; the  scribes  and  lawyers, 
bringing  to  bear  the  authority  of  their  orthodoxy 
and  their  learning — were  all  united  against  him  in 


one  firm  phalanx  of  conspiracy  and  opposition,  and 
were  determined  above  all  things  to  hinder  his 
preaching,  and  to  alienate  from  him,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  the  affections  of  the  people  among 
whom  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done.  F. 

3.  Discern  the  times.  The  Jews  had  been, 
and  were,  most  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  at 
all  the  great  crises  of  their  history ; and  particu- 
larly to  the  times  in  which  they  were  then  living. 
The  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judah,  the  law- 
giver no  longer  came  forth  from  between  his  feet : 
yet  they  discerned  none  of  these  things.  A. — ■ 
Christ’s  question  is,  Cannot  ye  discern  the  signs  or 
tokens  of  the  time  appointed,  by  symbol  and  prophet 
in  the  0.  T.,  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ? — in 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  Herod  and  the  sub- 
jection of  Israel  to  Rome,  in  the  degradation,  politi- 
cal and  moral,  of  the  realm,  in  the  coming  of  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  and  in  the  mira- 
cles wrought  for  the  blessing  of  the  people  in  ful- 
filment of  such  prophecies  as  that  of  Isaiah  61 : 
1-3.  L.  A. 

Mk.  12.  Why  aeek  a sign?  No  “sign” 
could  avail  where  there  was  no  sympathy.  The 
truth  he  came  to  proclaim  appealed  to  the  heart, 
and  must  be  its  own  evidence,  winning  its  way  by 
its  own  divine  beauty  into  humble  and  ready  breasts. 
External  proofs  could  only  establish  external  facta. 
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G.  A third  time  Jesus  repels  them  with  an  allu- 

sion to  the  great  “ sign  ” of  his  resurrection. 

H.  M. 

13.  He  left  them.  He  did  not  press  his 
mercies  on  those  who  rejected  them.  As  in  after- 
days  his  nation  were  suffered  to  prefer  their  robber 
and  murderer  to  the  Lord  of  life,  so  now  the  Gal- 
ileans were  suffered  to  keep  their  Pharisees  and 
lose  their  Christ.  He  left  them  as  he  had  left  the 
Gadarenes — rejected,  not  suffered  to  rest  even  in 
his  home ; with  heavy  heart,  solemnly  and  sadly  he 
left  them — left  them  then  and  there — left  them,  to 
revisit,  indeed,  once  more  their  neighborhood,  but 
never  again  to  return  publicly — never  again  to  work 
miracles,  to  teach  or  preach.  F. 

15.  The  Pharisees  were  the  formalists  of  the 
drst  century,  the  Sadducces  the  rationalists,  the 
Herodians  the  unprincipled  and  worldly  politicians. 

' The  leaven  against  which  Christ  warns  his  disciples 
Is  that  of  formalism  and  pretence,  of  sneering  un- 
belief, and  of  the  craft  and  cunning  of  worldliness. 

L.  A. Leaven.  It  is  from  the  penetrating  and 

diffusive  power  of  leaven  that  the  comparison,  for 
good  or  bad,  is  derived.  The  Herodians  were  more 
a political  than  a religious  sect,  the  dependents  and 
supporters  of  the  dynasty  of  Herod.  These,  though 
directly  opposed  to  the  Pharisees,  were  yet  united 


with  them  in  their  persecution  of  our  Lord.  And 
their  leaven  was  the  same — hypocrisy.  A. 

19,  20*  Baskets  ....  twelve seven. 

Profuse  as  were  our  Lord’s  miracles,  we  sec  from 
this  that  they  were  not  wrought  at  random,  but  that 
he  carefully  noted  their  minutest  details,  and  de- 
sired that  this  should  be  done  by  tliosc  who  wit- 
nessed, as  doubtless  by  all  who  read  the  record  of 
them.  Even  the  different  kinds  of  baskets  used  at 
the  two  miraculous  feedings — so  carefully  noted  in 
the  two  narratives — are  here  also  referred  to  ; the 
one  smaller,  of  which  there  were  twelve,  the  other 
much  larger,  of  which  there  were  seven.  B. 

M.  12.  The  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Saddncees.  Religious  error  commonly  wears 
the  semblance  of  truth ; often  begins  in  the  distor- 
tion or  perversion  of  some  particular  truth  to  the 
neglect  of  other  truths  in  their  systematic  and  har- 
monious relations  to  the  body  of  doctrine.  Error  in 
religious  faith  or  practice  is  likened  to  leaven,  be- 
cause, being  within  the  system,  its  tendency  is  to 
spread,  to  infect  whatever  it  touches,  and  to  cause 
fermentation.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  need  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  the  two  kinds  of 
leaven  indicated  by  our  Lord — the  Pharisaic  leaven 
of  formalism,  the  Sodduoean  leaven  of  rational- 
ism. J.  P.  T. 


Section  74. — Heals  a Blind  Man.  Peter’s  Great  Confession  and 

Christ’s  Reply. 

j Bethsaida  Julias.  Cesarea  Philippi. 

Matthew  xvi.  18-20.  Mask  viii.  22-80.  Luke  ix.  18-21. 

Mk.  22  Axd  he  cometh  to  Bethsaida ; and  they  bring  a blind  man  unto  him,  and  besought 

23  him  to  touch  him.  And  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the 
town  j and  when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  upon  him,  he  asked  him  if 
24,  25  he  saw  aught.  And  he  looked  up,  and  said,  I see  men  as  trees  walking.  After  that  he 
put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up : and  he  was  restored,  and  saw 

26  every  man  clearly.  And  he  sent  him  away  to  his  house,  saying,  Neither  go  into  the 
town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town. 

27  And  Jesus  went  out,  and  his  disciples,  into  the  coasts  and  towns  of  Cesarea  Philippi. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  alone  praying,  his  disciples  were  with  him.  And  by  the 

28  way  he  asked  them,  saying,  Whom  do  men  say,  that  I,  the  Son  of  man.  am?  And  they 
answered,  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist;  but  some  say , Elias;  and  others, 

29  Jeremias,  or  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  is  risen  again.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  But 
M.  16  whom  say  ye  that  lam?  And  Simon  Peter  "answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  art.  the 

17  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art 
thou,  Simon  Bar-jonai  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  mv  Father 

18  which  is  in  heaven.  And  I say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I 

19  will  build  my  church ; and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I will  give 
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unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven : and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in 
20  heaven.  Then  he  straitly  charged  and  commanded  his  disciples,  that  they  should  tell 
no  man  that  he  was  Jesus  the  Christ. 


We,  in  this  distant  age,  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  our  Redeemer  and  Lord.  With  the  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of  thousands  who  in  the  ages  past  have  loved  him,  and  now  praise  him 
in  heaven,  with  all  the  living  of  every  kindred  and  people  and  tongue  who  now  trust  and  serve  him,  we 
bow  before  him,  and  join  the  great  confession:  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  Him 
we  behold  a sorrowful  man  in  the  dimness  of  a far-off  age  and  land,  burdened  and  smitten  by  the  power 
of  sin,  suffering  for  us,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  us  to  God.  Him  we  behold  above  the  convulsions 
of  the  ages,  the  halo  about  his  majestic  head  shining  as  the  sun  down  all  the  tract  of  time,  his  voice  speak- 
ing promise  and  peace  amid  the  confusion  of  human  affairs.  Him  we  behold  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
majesty  on  high,  all  power  givcu  unto  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  on  his  head  are  many  crowns. 
Him  we  joyfully  confess  “ King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords we  offer  the  prayer  which  he  has  taught  us: 
44  Thy  kingdom  come we  accept  the  command  and  the  promise  which  he  has  given  us : 44  Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you ; ” and,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  his  kingdom  shall  fill  the  earth,  we  consecrate  our  lives  to  his  service.  And,  entering  into 
the  joy  of  all  the  redeemed,  with  all  who  have  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  we  offer  him  our 
homage : 44  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  wa9  slain  to  receive  power  and  w isdom  and  strength  and  honor  and 
glory  and  blessing ; for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and 
nation.  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings 
and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  S.  Hai'ri s. 


Above  Perea  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  reached  to 
the  slopes  of  Hcrmon  on  the  north,  and  away  to  the 
desert  on  the  east.  It  included  the  provinces  of 
Gaulonitis,  Iturcn,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Ba- 
tanea.  Gaulonitis — still  known  as  Golan — reached 
from  Ccsarea  Philippi,  or  Panias,.on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Uermon,  to  the  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
stretching  back  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  in  barren  up- 
lands of  volcanic  origin,  to  the  green  pastures  of 
Batanea  or  Bashnn ; with  the  district  of  Iturea  on 
its  north,  the  lava  plateau  of  Trachonitis  on  its  east, 
and  the  equally  waste  tract  of  Auranitis,  or  the  Ilau- 
ran,  on  the  south.  Gaulonitis  looked  over  toward 
Galilee  from  a range  of  hills  running  parallel  with 
the  Jordan,  north  and  south.  Besides  Cesarea 
Philippi,  at  its  extreme  north,  the  province  boasted 
the  town  of  Bethsaida,  rebuilt  by  Philip,  and  called 
after  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  It  lay  in  a green 
opening  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  a large  Jewish  popula- 
tion lived  in  all  these  districts,  in  the  midst  of  much 
larger  numbers  of  Syrians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Phe- 
nicians,  under  the  rule  of  Philip,  the  son  of  ITcrod 
and  of  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  The  best  of  Herod’s 
sons,  he  retained  not  only  the  good-will  of  his  fam- 
ily, but  wa9  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  Jews  especially  honored  him  as  sprung  from  a 
daughter  of  Zion.  During  a reign  of  thirty-seven 
years,  he  was  no  less  gentle  to  his  subjects  than 


peaceful  toward  his  neighbors.  Eis  reign  continued 
through  the  whole  life  of  our  Lord ; but  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  gospels,  though  it  is  a noble  trib- 
ute to  him  that  Jesus  once  and  again  took  refuge  in 
his  territories.  G. 

From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
Jesus  went  with  his  disciples  up  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  staying  at  Bethsaida,  where  he  healed  a 
blind  man,  to  Cesarea  Philippi,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river.  This  city,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
Iloly  Land,  marking  the  northmost  limit  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s travels,  was  the  scene  of  some  most  memora- 
ble events ; events  designed  to  prepare  the  disciples 
for  the  consummation  now  rapidly  approaching. 
Now  the  time  was  come  for  a full  and  intelligent 
profession  of  their  faith.  Mk.  22.  Bethsaida. 
There  were  two  places  of  this  name:  1.  The  native 
place  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  was  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake.  Dr.  Robinson  places  it  at  ’ Ain  ct- 
Tabigaliy  a short  distance  north  of  Khan  Minych, 
which  he  identifies  with  Capernaum.  2.  The  town 
here  mentioned  was  northeast  of  the  lake.  It  was 
formerly  a village,  but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip 
the  tetrarch,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a town  un- 
der the  name  of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the 
emperor.  S. About  two  mile9  up  from  the  en- 

trance of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  is  the  ford  and 
the  mound  or  44 tell”  of  Bethsaida  Julias.  It  is 
necessary  to  notice  the  distinctness  of  the  two  Beth- 
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saidas.  Here,  on  the  east  side,  our  Lord  fed  the  five 
thousand,  and  then  sent  the  people  away  to  the  other 
side,  toward  the  other  Bethsaida.  H.  B.  T.  (See 
map,  page  247.) 

23*  The  Lord  links  on  his  power,  as  was  fre- 
quent with  him,  to  forms  in  use  among  men ; work- 
ing through  these  forms  something  higher  than  they 
could  have  produced.  Tlius  he  bade  his  disciples 
anoint  the  sick  with  oil — one  of  the  most  esteemed 
helps  for  healing  in  the  East.  Not  the  oil,  but  hi9 


Word  was  to  heal,  yet  without  the  oil  the  disciples 
might  have  found  it  too  hard  to  believe  in  the  power 
which  they  were  exerting — those  who  through  their 
faith  were  to  be  healed,  in  the  power  which  should 
heal  them. 

25*  Not  all  at  once  are  the  old  errors  and  con- 
fusions put  to  flight ; not  all  at  once  do  they  see 
clearly:  for  a while  there  remains  much  of  their  old 
blindness ; they  see  men  but  a9  trees  walking.  Yet 
in  good  time  Christ  finishes  the  work  which  he  has 
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begun ; he  lays  his  hands  on  them  anew,  and  they 
see  every  man  clearly.  T. 

27.  Cesarea  Philippi.  A town,  Baal-Gad— 
named  from  the  Canaanite  god  of  fortune — had  oc- 
cupied the  site  from  immemorial  antiquity,  bnt  Philip 
had  rebuilt  it  splendidly,  three  years  before  Christ's 
birth,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  flattery 
of  the  emperor,  had  called  it  Cesarea  in  honor  of 
Augustus.  The  worship  of  the  shepherd  god  Pan, 
to  whom  a cave  out  of  which  burst  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan  was  sacred,  had  given  its  second  name, 
Panias — now,  Banias — to  the  place.  It  was  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  the  Holy  Land,  built  on  a ter- 


race of  rock,  part  of  the  range  of  Hcrmon.  From 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  stood — one  of  the  lower 
spurs  of  Hernion — the  view  ranged  over  all  northern 
Palestine,  from  the  plains  of  Phenicia  to  the  hills  of 
Samaria.  In  the  northwest  rose  thcdaik  gigantic 
mountain-forms  of  Lebanon  ; to  the  south  stretched 
out  the  rich  table-land  of  the  irauran.  From  Her- 
mon,  not  from  Zion  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  one  be- 
holds “ the  good  land,  the  land  of  brooks,  of  waters, 
of  fountains,  of  depths  that  spring  out  of  the  val- 
leys and  hills.”  G. 

We  wandered  for  hours  among  the  ruins  of  Cesarea 
Philippi,  where  hewn  stones,  massive  foundations, 
and  fragments  of  granite  columns  testify  alike  to 
former  strength  and  grandeur.  The  site,  unlike  most 
others  in  Palestine,  is  not  less  remarkable  for  nat- 
ural beauty  than  for  classic  and  sacred  associations. 
Here  are  rugged  mountain  and  wooded  vale,  battle- 
mented  height  and  gushing  stream,  crumbling  ruin 
and  wide-spreading  plain,  all  combined  in  one  glori- 
ous picture.  Behind  the  ruins  rises  a cliff  of  ruddy 
limestone.  At  its  base  is  a dark  cave,  now  nearly 


filled  with  the  ruins  of  a temple.  From  the  cave, 
from  the  ruins,  from  every  chink  and  cranny  in  the 
soil  and  rocks  around,  waters  gusli  forth,  which 
soon  collect  into  a torrent,  dash  in  sheets  of  foam 
down  a rocky  bed,  and  at  length  plunge  over  a 
precipice  into  a deep,  dark  ravine.  This  is  one  oj 
the  prat  fountains  of  the  Jordan.  . . . But  a deeper 
and  holier  interest  is  attached  to  the  spot.  Beneath 
the  shadow  of  that  battlemented  height,  and  along 
the  banks  of  that  stream,  our  Lord  and  his  disci- 
ples wandered ; and  on  one  of  those  pdaks  above, 
Peter,  James,  and  John  obtained  a glimpse  of  heav- 
en’s glory  in  the  Transfiguration.  J.  L.  P. 

29.  Whom  say  ye  that 
I am  ? He  had  never  open- 
ly spoken  of  his  Mcssiahship. 
John  indeed  had  borne  wit- 
ness to  him,  and  to  those  who 
could  receive  it  he  had  in- 
directly intimated  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God.  But  it  was 
his  will  that  the  revelation 
should  dawn  gradually  on  the 
minds  of  liis  children  ; that  it 
should  spring  more  from  the 
truths  he  spake,  and  the  life 
he  lived,  than  from  the  won- 
ders which  he  wrought.  It 
was  in  the  Son  of  man  that 
they  were  to  recognize  the  Son 
of  God.  F. 

M.  16.  Thou  art  the 
Christ  of  God.  It  was,  in- 
deed, an  amazing  utterance. 
The  twelve  had  been  the  daily 
witnesses  of  the  human  simplicity  and  poverty  of 
his  life,  his  homelessness,  his  weary  wanderings 
afoot,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  constant 
humiliation,  which  might  have  counterbalanced 
the  great  memories  which  their  privileged  intimacy 
had  afforded,  and  obscured  their  spiritual  signifi- 
cance. Yet  they  had  broken  through  the  heredi- 
tary national  prejudice  of  their  race;  they  had 
disregarded  the  judgment  of  their  spiritual  rulers 
and  leaders ; risen  above  the  utmost  ideas  of  those 
around ; and  had  seen  in  their  lowly  rejected  Mas- 
ter the  true  Lord  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God.  Nor 
is  the  fact  less  wonderful  that  the  life  and  words 
of  Jesus,  seen  thus  closely,  should  have  created 
such  a lofty  and  holy  conception  cf  his  spiritual 
greatness,  amid  all  the  counteractions  of  outward 
fact  and  daily  familiarity.  In  spite  of  all,  lie  was 
the  Malka  Meschicha — the  King-Mcssiah — to  those 
who  had  known  him  best.  G. This  acknowl- 

edgment itself  might  have  been  made  by  Teter  at 
• an  earlier  period  ; but  the  way  in  which  he  made  it 
I at  that  critical  moment,  and  the  feeling  which  in- 
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spired  it,  showed  that  he  had  obtained  a new  intui- 
tion of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  for  this 
that  Christ  called  him  “ blessed,”  because  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Father  had  led  him  to  the  Son,  and  the 
Father  had  revealed  himself  to  him  in  the  Son.  N. 

IT.  Never  did  even  the  lips  of  Jesus  utter 
more  memorable  words.  It  was  his  own  testimony 
of  himself.  It  was  the  promise  that  they  who  can 
acknowledge  it  are  blessed.  It  was  the  revealed 
fact  that  they  only  can  acknowledge  it  who  are  led 
thereto  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  told  mankind  for- 
ever that  only  by  heavenly  grace  can  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  that  truth  be  obtained.  It  was  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
the  earliest  occasion  on  which  was  uttered  that 
memorablo  word,  thereafter  to  be  so  intimately 

blended  with  the  history  of  the  world.  F. In 

the  faith  which  thus  expressed  itself,  Jesus  saw  the 
germ  of  all  that  living  faith  by  which  true  believ- 
ers of  every  age  were  to  be  animated — that  faith 
which  was  to  form  the  very  life  and  strength  of 
the  community,  the  Church,  which  he  was  to  gather 
out  from  among  the  nations — the  fruit  of  God’s 
own  work  within  human  souls.  H. 

18.  This  rock.  Banias,  the  site  of  Cesarea 
Philippi,  is  one  of  the  most  grand  and  picturesque 
places  in  all  Palestine.  Immediately  behind,  Her- 
raon,  the  highest  peak  of  Anti-Libanus,  rises  to  a 
height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  densely  wooded  on  its 
side,  and  its  summit  diademed  with  eternal  snow, 
pure  ns  the  azure  sky  above  it.  A little  way  to  the 
left  of  the  village,  there  stands  the  majestic  ruin 
of  the  castle  of  Banias,  built  on  the  rocky  crest  of 
a projecting  spur  of  Hermon,  which  rises  a thou- 
sand feet  above  the  village,  and  it  is  itself  several 
hundred  feet  higher.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
the  eye  of  the  great  Master  and  his  disciples  was 
turned,  while  he  spoke,  to  that  castle  upon  its  rocky 
base,  filling  up  the  whole  view  eastward,  and  that 
he  doubled  the  impression  of  his  sayings,  as  lie  so 
often  did,  by  surrounding  them  with  the  framework 
and  casting  on  them  the  coloring  of  a natural  pict- 
ure? A.  Thomson. 

Thou  art  Peter9  eta  The  word  petra,  here 
translated  rock,  has  the  generio  sense,  a mass  of 
rock,  and  is  never  used  in  the  signification  of  petros 
(Peter),  a single  stone . It  is  employed  here,  not  only 
to  distinguish  the  word  from  petros,  the  proper 
name  in  thou  art  Peter,  but  as  more  consentaneous 
with  the  idea  of  foundation,  which,  in  the  case  of 
edifices  designed  to  be  durable,  was  composed,  if 

possible,  of  the  living  rock.  J.  J.  0. The  end 

and  aim  of  his  question  is  not  Peter  but  Christ. 
Here  is  the  clew  to  the  interpretation  of  our  Lord’s 
words  to  Peter,  “ On  this  Petra  I will  build  my 
Church.”  And  hence  we  arc  led  to  believe  that  the 
Rock  is  Christ.  Again,  in  the  0.  T.,  as  far  as  the 


word  Rock  is  used  figuratively  as  a foundation  to 
build  upon  (as  it  is  used  here),  it  is  used  of  God 
and  of  him  alone.  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  is 
similar.  He  who  buikte  on  Chiefs  words,  builds 
on  a rock  (M.  7 : 24,  25).  And  Paul  says  (1 
Cor.  3 : II),  44  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  which  lieth  ” — not,  is  laid,  as  the  apostles 
are  laid  on  the  foundation,  but  which  lieth  by  its 
own  spontaneous  act,  as  the  foundation — Jesus 
Christ,  i.  e.,  he  who  is  Jesus  as  man,  and  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  the  living  God ; which  is  Peter’s  confes- 
sion here.  What  He  says  is  this : 44 1 myself,  now 
confessed  by  thee  to  be  both  God  and  man,  am  the 
Rock  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  foundation  on 
which  it  is  built.”  And  because  Peter  had  con- 
fessed him  as  such,  he  says  to  Peter, 44  Thou  hast 
confessed  me,  and  I will  now  confess  thee.  Thou 
art  a genuine  Petros  of  me,  the  divine  Petra.  And 
whosoever  would  be  a living  stone,  a Peter,  must 
imitate  thee  in  this  thy  true  confession  of  me  the 
living  Rock  ; for  upon  this  Pock,  that  is,  on  myself 
believed  and  confessed  to  be  both  God  and  man,  I 
will  build  my  Church.”  W. 

The  word  pcti'os,  in  its  highest  figurative  sense 
of  44  a stone,”  when  applied  to  Peter,  can  represent 
only  one  true  believer,  or  faithful  member  of  Christ’s 
Church,  that  is,  one  out  of  the  great  multitude  of 
true  believers  in  Christ,  who,  as  figurative  stones, 
form  altogether  the  glorious  spiritual  building  of 
Christ’s  Church,  and  not  the  foundation  on  which 
that  Church  is  built;  because  that  figurative  char- 
acter cannot,  consistently  with  truth,  be  applied  to 
Any  other  person  than  to  God,  or  to  Christ  alone.  A 
due  consideration  also  of  the  second  noun,  petra, 44  a 
rock,”  will  demonstrate  that  the  supreme  title  of 
the  rock,  which,  in  other  texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  is 
applied  to  Jehovah,  or  God,  alone,  most  certainly 
was  not  intended  by  our  Lord  to  be  understood  aa 
applicable  to  his  disciple  Peter;  but  only  to  that 
true  testimony  which  Peter  had  just  before  de» 
clared  concerning  the  divine  dignity  of  the  Me** 
siah — 44  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.”  G.  T. 

The  true  interpretation  is  to  be  found  in  the  He- 
brew custom  of  giving  significant  names,  not  solely* 
or  even  chiefly,  to  describe  qualities  in  the  persona 
who  bore  them,  but  to  commemorate  truths  in  which 
they  were  concerned.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  insist 
on  finding  in  the  words,  44  Thou  art  Peter,"  the  ne- 
cessary antecedent  to  44  on  this  rock  will  I build  my 
Church.”  The  true  connection  is  this : 44  Thou  art 
rightly  called  Peter,”  for  thou  hast  uttered  a con- 
fession which  embodies  the  foundation  of  Christian 
truth,  the  divine  nature  and  the  true  Mcssiahship 
of  Jesus  Christ ; and  upon  this  rock  will  I build  my 
Church.  The  concurrent  testimony,  both  of  proph- 
ecy and  of  the  New  Testament,  points  to  Christ  him- 
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■elf  as  the  Hook,  and  the  only  foundation  of  his 
Church ; and  surely  it  must  be  his  strength,  and  not 
Peter’s,  which  forms  a basis  too  steadfast  for  the 
powers  of  destruction  (“the  gates  of  llades ”)  to 
prevail  against ! But  still,  in  a secondary  sense,  the 
apostles  are  spoken  of,  together  with  the  prophets, 
as  the  foundation  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  but 
in  subordination  to  “ Jesus  Christ,  the  chief  corner- 
stone ; ” and  in  this  sense  Peter  himself  was  one  of 
the  first  stones  of  the  edifice,  of  which  he  himself 
calls  all  believers  “ living  stones.”  His  position  in 
the  Church  is  then  illustrated  by  another  figure 
(verse  19),  which  has  been  equally  perverted  ; as  if 
the  servant  who  has  charge  of  the  keys  of  a house 
were  almost  on  a level  with  the  master  himself. 
The  event  furnished  the  simple  and  natural  inter- 
pretation, when,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Peter  was 
the  first  to  admit  a multitude  of  the  believing  Jews, 
and  afterward,  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  a number 
of  Gentile  proselytes,  into  the  Christian  Church. 
He  did  both  as  the  organ  of  the  other  apostles,  who 
shared  his  action  in  the  first  case,  and  confirmed  it 
in  the  second ; for  to  them  Christ  afterward  gave 
the  same  privilege  that  he  now  gave  to  Peter.  The 
only  distinction  between  him  and  the  other  apostles 
is  a priority  in  time,  corresponding  to  the  priority 
of  his  confession  of  Christ.  S. 

We  find  Simon  Peter,  not  only  in  the  lists  of  the 
apostles,  but  also  in  their  histoiy,  prominent  on 
various  occasions  before  the  rest.  Sometimes  he 
speaks  in  their  name ; sometimes  answers  when  all 
arc  addressed ; sometimes  our  Lord  addresses  him 
as  principal  even  among  the  three  favored  ones ; 
sometimes  he  is  addressed  by  others  as  representing 
the  whole.  He  appears  as  the  organ  of  the  apostles 
after  our  Lord’s  ascension ; the  first  speech,  and  ap- 
parently that  which  decided  the  council,  is  spoken 
by  him.  All  this  accords  well  with  the  bold  and 
energetic  character  of  Peter,  and  originated  in  the 
unerring  discernment  and  appointment  of  our  Lord 
himself,  who  saw  in  him  a person  adapted  to  take 
precedence  of  the  rest  in  the  founding  of  his  Church. 
That,  however,  no  such  idea  was  current  among  the 
apostles  as  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the  primate 
of  the  future  Church  is  as  clear  as  the  facts  above 
mentioned.  For  (1)  no  trace  of  such  a preeminence 
Is  found  in  all  the  epistles  of  the  other  apostles ; 
but  when  he  is  mentioned  ft  is  cither,  as  in  1 Cor.  9 : 
6,  as  one  of  the  apostles,  one  example  among  many, 
but  in  no  wise  the  chief ; or,  as  in  Gal.  2 : 7,  8,  with 
a distinct  account  of  a peculiar  province  of  duty  and 
preaching  being  allotted  to  him,  viz.,  the  apostle- 
ship  of  the  circumcision,  as  distinguished  from  Paul, 
to  whom  was  given  the  apostleship  of  the  uncircum- 
dsion ; or,  as  in  Gal.  2 : 9,  as  one  of  the  principal 
pillars,  together  with  James  and  John ; or,  as  in 
GaL  2 : 1 1,  as  subject  to  rebuke  from  Paul  os  from 

18 


an  equal.  And  (2)  wherever  by  our  Lord  himself 
the  future  constitution  of  his  Church  is  alluded  to, 
or  by  the  apostles  its  actual  constitution,  no  hint  of 
any  such  primacy  is  given,  but  the  apostles  are  spo- 
ken of  as  absolutely  equal  (Matt.  19 : 27,  28 ; 20 : 
26,  28  ; Eph.  2 : 20).  Again  (3),  in  the  two  epistles 
which  we  have  from  his  own  hand,  there  is  nothing 
for,  but  everything  against,  such  a supposition.  He 
exhorts  the  presbyters  as  being  their  co-prcsbyter ; 
describes  himself  as  a partaker  of  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed ; addresses  his  second  epistle  to 
them  that  have  obtained  the  like  precious  faith  with 
ourselves,  and  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
any  preeminence  over  the  other  apostles.  A. 

Three  times  after  this  the  dispute  arises  among 
them  which  should  be  the  greatest — a dispute  which 
never  could  have  arisen  had  Jesus  already  openly 
and  distinctly  assigned  the  primacy  to  Peter — and 
a dispute,  we  may  add,  which  never  would  have  been 
settled  as  Jesus  in  each  case  settled  it,  had  any  such 
primacy  been  ever  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  him. 

H. Were  it  not  a matter  of  history,  it  would 

have  been  deemed  incredible  that  on  so  baseless  a 
foundation  should  have  been  rested  the  fnntastio 
claim  that  abnormal  power  should  be  conceded  to 
the  bishops  of  a Church  which  almost  certainly 
Peter  did  not  found,  and  in  a city  in  which  there  is 
no  indisputable  proof  that  he  ever  set  his  foot.  The 
immense  arrogancies  of  sacerdotalism ; the  disgrace- 
ful abuses  of  the  confessional ; the  imaginary  power 
of  absolving  from  oaths ; the  ambitious  assumption 
of  a right  to  crush  and  coutrol  the  civil  power ; the 
extravagant  usurpation  of  infallibility  in  wielding 
the  dangerous  weapons  of  anathema  and  excoramu- 
nieation;  the  colossal  tyrannies  of  the  Popedom, 
and  the  detestable  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition — all 
these  abominations  are,  we  may  hope,  henceforth 
and  forever,  things  of  the  past.  But  the  Church  of 
Christ  remains,  of  which  Peter  was  a living  stone. 
The  powers  of  hell  have  not  prevailed  against  it.  F. 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Jesus  used 
that  word — the  church  ; and  he  named  it  in  his  own 
lifetime  but  once  again.  lie  did  everything  to  lay 
the  true  and  only  foundation  of  that  Church ; but 
he  did  almost  nothing  with  his  own  hand  to  erect  or 

organize  it.  H. The  word  church  occurs  but 

once  besides  in  the  gospels,  and  there  in  the  samo 
sense  as  here,  viz.,  the  congregation  of  the  faithful ; 
only  there  (M.  18  : 17)  it  is  one  portion  of  that  con- 
gregation, and  here  the  whole.  A. 

19.  All  that  was  said  here  to  Peter  was  said 
twice  afterward  by  Christ  to  all  the  twelve  and  to 
all  the  Church.  You  have  but  to  read  M.  18  : 
18,  19,  and  J.  20  : 19-28,  to  be  fully  satisfied 
that,  put  what  interpretation  you  may  upon  the 
words  spoken  at  Cesarea  Philippi  to  Peter,  they 
conveyed  to  him  no  power  or  privilege  beyond  that 
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which  Jesus  conferred  upon  the  entire  college  of 
the  apostles,  and  in  its  collective  capacity  upon  the 

Church.  II. In  his  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Ex- 

ercitations,  Light  foot  shows  that  the  words  “to 
loose  and  to  bind ” were  first  used  in  doctrine  and 
in  judgments  concerning  things  allowed  or  not 
allowed  in  the  law.  Secondly,  that  to  bind  is  the 
same  with  to  forbid,  or  to  declare  forbidden.  To 
. think  that  Christ  (he  continues),  when  he  used  the 
oommon  phrase,  was  not  understood  by  lus  hearers, 
in  the  common  and  vulgar  sense,  shall  I call  it  a 
matter  of  laughter,  or  of  madness  ? To  this,  there- 
fore, do  these  words  amount : When  the  time  was 
come  wherein  the  Mosaic  law,  as  to  some  part  of  it, 
was  to  be  continued  and  to  last  forever,  he  granted 
Peter  here,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles  (chap.  18 : 
18*,  a power  to  abolish  or  confirm  what  they  thought 
good ; being  taught  this,  and  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  if  he  should  say,  “ Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  that  is,  forbid,  it  shall  be  forbid- 
den, the  divine  authority  confirming  it ; and  what- 
soever ye  shall  loose,  that  is,  permit,  or  shall  teach 
that  it  is  permitted  and  lawful,  shall  be  lawful  and 
permitted.”  Hence  they  bound,  that  is,  forbade, 
circumcision  to  the  believers ; eating  of  things  of- 
fered to  idols,  of  things  strangled,  and  of  blood  for 
a time,  to  the  Gentiles ; and  that  which  they  bound 
on  earth  was  confirmed  in  heaven.  They  loosed, 
that  is,  allowed,  purification  to  Paul,  and  to  four 
other  brethren,  for  the  shunning  of  scandal  (Acts 
21  : 24):  and,  in  a word,  by  these  words  of  Christ 
it  was  committed  to  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  direct- 
ing, that  they  should  make  decrees  concerning  re- 
ligion, as  to  the  use  and  rejection  of  Mosaic  rites 
and  judgments,  and  that  either  for  a time,  or  for- 
ever. G.  T. 

20.  Tell  no  man.  Because  the  apostles  were 
not  as  yet  fully  schooled  in  the  doctrine  of  the  time 
nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom  and  office,  and  would 


not  be  so  till  the  outpouring  of  Hie  Holy  Spirit  upon 
them ; also  because  Christ  desired  not  to  exasperate 
his  enemies,  but  allow  them  longer  time  to  consider 

the  evidence  of  his  works.  W. The  prohibition 

was  doubtless  given  with  a view  to  prevent  them 
from  diffusing  the  expectations  of  Messiah  which 
they  then  entertained,  and  thus  leading  the  people 
to  political  undertakings  in  opposition  to  the  ob- 
jects of  Christ.  N. 

1.0-19.  The  declaration  of  Peter  being  sup- 
pressed, the  Church  and  Christianity  became  only 
vain  words,  the  ministry  only  a usurpation,  the 
sacraments  a sacrilegious  sport.  The  meaning,  the 
truth  of  all  these  things  is  only  in  these  words  of 
Peter,  “ Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God!”  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord,  possessed  of  that  threefold  unction,  which, 
under  the  ancient  law,  was  shared  between  kings, 
priests,  and  prophets.  Thou  art  the  King  of  man- 
kind ; tliou  art  the  sovereign  Prophet  to  whom  the 
Spirit  was  given  without  measure ; thou  art  the  eter- 
nal Priest,  offering  to  God  in  thy  life  and  in  thy 
death  the  reparation  of  which  sacrifice  is  only  the 
emblem.  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  of 
that  God  who  has  manifested  himself  within  the 
circle  of  time,  has  mingled  his  history  with  our  his- 
tory, and  become  a personal  God,  a true  God.  Thou 
art  the  Mediator,  uniting  in  thyself  all  the  ful- 
ness of  divinity,  and  all  the  fulness  of  humanity, 
the  living  tie  between  God  and  man ; in  whom  are 
reconciled  the  eternal  Creator,  and  the  creature 
formed  in  his  image.  Yes,  thou  art  less  than 
nothing  for  conscience  and  salvation,  or  thou 
art  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 
Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  or 
there  is  no  Church — no  hope,  no  future,  no  heaven, 
no  God;  and  a little  dust  moistened  with  a few 
tears  expresses  the  whole  destiny  of  poor  human 
nature.  A.  V. 


Section  75— Peter  rebuked,  and  Disciples  urged  to  Self-denial. 

Cesarea  Philippi. 

Matthew  xvi.  21-28.  Mare  viii.  81-88 ; ix.  1.  Luke  ix.  22-27. 

M.  21  And  from  that  time  forth  began  Jeans  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  and  to  teach  them, 
how  that  he,  the  Son  of  man,  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things,  and  be 
rejected  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised 
22  again  the  third  day.  And  he  spake  that  saying  openly.  Then  Peter  took  him,  and 
began  to  rebuke  him,  saying,  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord;  this  shall  not  be  nnto  thee. 

Mk.33  But  when  he  had  turned  about,  and  looked  on  his  disciples,  he  rebuked  Peter,  saying, 
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Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan : thou  art  an  offence  unto  me : for  thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of  men. 

84  And  when  he  had  called  the  people  unto  him , with  his  disciples  also,  he  said  unto 
them  all,  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  crosB 

85  daily,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it : but  whosoever  will 

86  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it.  For  what  shall  it 
profit  a man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul,  or  be  cast  away? 

87  Or  what  shall  a man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? Whosoever  therefore  shall  be 

88  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  *when  he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  Mb 

M.  27  Father’s,  and  of  the  holy  angels.  For  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father,  with  his  angels ; and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works. 

28  And  he  said  unto  them,  Verily,  1 say  unto  you,  That  there  be  some  of  them  that  stand 
here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power, 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom. 


Peter,  elated  with  his  own  spiritual  insight  and  tho  blessing  pronounced  upon  himself  and  his  confer 
don,  witli  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature  attempted  to  take  his  Lord  to  account  for  apparently  contradict- 
ing  that  confession  by  announcing  his  sufferings  and  death.  But  Jesus  thus  linked  his  humanity  (o  his 
divinity,  his  work  of  redemption  upon  earth  to  his  glory  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
would  be  opened  through  his  sacrifice  upon  the  cross,  and  ever  after  through  the  preaching  of  Christ  cru- 
cified. The  confession  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  must  be  coupled  with  the  confession  of  Jesus,  the  suf- 
fering Redeemer.  Hence  liis  disciples  must  follow  him  in  the  spirit  of  self-renunciation — each  for  himself 
taking  up  his  cross.  The  true  life  consists  in  spiritual  union  with  Christ,  in  the  culture  of  the  soul  in  holi- 
ness, and  in  the  realization  of  fellowship  with  God.  This  is  the  only  blessedness.  He  who  seeks  liis 
happiness  in  this  world  and  its  belongings  will  miss  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  life  eternal. 
And  when  he  quits  the  world,  and  the  world  itself  passes  away,  all  that  he  had  gained  of  earth  will  avail 
nothing  for  the  peace  and  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  crucified  Son  of  man  shall  one  day  manifest  himself 
as  the  Son  of  God  in  the  glory  of  his  Father.  They  who  would  then  be  owned  as  in  his  kingdom  must 
here  confess  and  serve,  with  humility  and  sacrifice,  their  crucified  Lord.  J.  P.  T. 


M.  21.  First,  he  simply  proclaims,  “The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand ; ” then  he  explains  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  that  kingdom  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  then  in  the  parables  by  the  sea,  he  sets 
forth  in  figures  the  nature  of  its  progress  and  the 
obstacles  it  will  encounter;  but  not  until,  by  no 
direct  word  of  his,  but  by  gradual  acquaintance 
with  him,  the  disciples  have  come  to  the  full  faith 
that  lie  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  docs  he  be- 
gin to  foretell  to  them  his  cross.  L.  A. Christ 

confirmed  his  apostles  in  their  confession  of  his  Mes- 
sianic dignity.  But  lie  knew  that  their  minds  were 
still  tinctured  with  the  ordinary  ideas  and  expecta- 
tions of  a visible  kingdom  to  be  founded  by  Messiah ; 
and  he,  therefore,  gradually  taught  them  that  it  was 
by  his  own  sufferings  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 

to  be  established.  N. When  their  own  faith 

was  confirmed  beyond  all  wavering  by  the  mighty 
fact  of  his  resurrection,  when  their  hearts  had  been 
filled  with  the  new  Shcchinah  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit, 
then,  but  not  till  then,  would  the  hour  have  oorae 


for  them  to  go  forth  and  teach  all  nations  that 
Jesus  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God.  But  although  they  now  knew  him,  they  knew 
nothing  as  yet  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  his  will  to 
carry  out  his  divine  purposes.  F. 

One  coming  unto  his  own,  and  by  his  own  re- 
ceived not;  walking  in  lowliness  all  his  days;  a 
man  of  many  deeply-hidden  griefs,  misunderstood 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  despised  and  rejected  by 
their  rulers,  judged  and  condemned  as  a deceiver  of 
the  people,  a vilifier  of  Moses,  a blasphemer  against 
God ; crucified  at  last  as  a malefactor — it  had  never 
entered  into  their  thoughts  that  such  a one  could  bo 
tlicir  Messiah.  He  might  suffer  somewhat,  perhaps, 
at  the  hands  of  his  own  and  Israel’s  enemies ; pos- 
sibly he  might  have  to  submit  to  death,  the  common 
lot  of  all  men ; but  that  he  should  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  very  people  over  whom  he  came  to 
reign,  and  that  by  their  hands  he  should  be  put  to 
death-no  throne  erected,  and  no  kingdom  won — 
this  was  utterly  contradictory  to  their  conceptions 
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and  their  belief.  Tet  all  this  was  true;  and  from 
their  earlier  and  false  ideas  the  disciples  had  to  be 
weaned.  During  all  his  previous  converse  with 
them  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  saying  any- 
thing about  his  approaching  sufferings  and  death, 
lie  had  allowed  them  to  take  the  natural  impression 
which  his  teaching  and  miracle-working,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  conversation,  were  fitted 
to  make  upon  honest,  devout-minded  men.  Their 
knowledge  of  him,  their  faith  in  him,  he  had  left  to 
grow,  till  now,  as  represented  in  the  confession  of 
Peter,  it  seemed  strong  enough  to  bear  some  press- 
ure. They  might  now  be  told  what  it  had  been  out 

of  time  to  tell  them  earlier.  H. Therefore  he 

began,  calmly  and  deliberately,  to  reveal  to  them 
his  intended  journey  to  Jerusalem,  his  rejection  by 
the  leaders  of  his  nation,  the  anguish  and  insult 
that  awaited  him,  his  violent  death,  his  resurrection 
on  the  third  day.  F. 

Elders,  chief  priests,  and  scribes.  The 

elder 8 were  leaders  in  the  Jewish  nation.  Their 
office  dates  from  the  patriarchal  era.  Their  age 
gave  them  their  authority  as  counsellors  and  lead- 
ers ; hence  their  name.  These  elders  exercised  cer- 
tain not  very  well-defined  political  functions ; were 
organized  by  Moses  into  a body ; but  existed  as  a 
recognized  class  of  men  before  his  time.  From 
them  were  selected  certain  representatives  of  the 
lay  clement  in  the  Sanhedrim,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  chief 
pjnests  were  the  heads  of  the  priestly  courses  ; the 
Scribes  were  the  Jewish  rabbis,  the  writers  and 
teachers  of  the  law.  Christ’s  language  here  repre- 
sents the  Sanhedrim,  which  was  composed  of  these 
three  classes,  laymen,  priests,  and  teachers,  and 
constituted  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  tried, 
and  by  which  he  was  condemned  to  death.  L.  A. 

Mk,  33.  As  the  Saviour  had  just  before  exalted 
Peter  so  highly,  when  he  testified  to  that  which  had 
mi  been  revealed  to  him  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by 
the  Father  in  heaven,  so  now  he  reproved  him  as 
severely  for  an  utterance  inspired  by  a love  too 

much  debased  by  flesh  and  blood.  N. Christ 

saw  with  the  lightning  glance  of  his  spirit  in  the 
words  of  Peter  a suggestion  not  so  much  of  his  as 
of  Satan’s  ; as  he  had  in  the  wilderness  suggested 
more  directly,  that  there  was  a shorter  way  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  glory  than  by  the  cross  of  his  shame ; 
and  to  him  the  words  are  properly  and  primarily 
addressed ; although  in  reaching  him  enough  glances 
off  from  them  to  constitute  a most  real  rebuke  for 

Peter.  T. In  calling  Peter  an  offence,  Jesus 

compared  him  to  a stone  in  the  path  over  which  the 
wayfarer  stumbles.  The  comparison  must  have  sunk 
deeply  into  the  apostle’s  mind,  for  he  too  in  his 
epistle  warns  his  readers  against  some  to  whom, 
because  they  believe  not,  the  headstone  of  the  cor- 


ner became  “ a stone  of  stumbling  and  a rock  of 
offence.”  F. 

34.  He  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
claim once  more  that  not  in  his  own  cose  alone,  but 
in  the  case  of  all  his  true  followers,  self-denial, 
self-sacrifice,  must  be  undergone.  A number  of 
the  people,  who  had  assembled  at  the  sight  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  passing  by,  he  called  to  him,  as  if 
wishing  to  intimate  that  what  he  had  now  to  say 
was  meant  for  all — was  to  be  taken  up,  repeated, 
and  spread  abroad,  as  addressed  to  the  wide  world 
of  mankind.  H. 

Will  come.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  turn 
your  feet  in  coming , you  will  feel  the  cross,  but  as 
soon  as  you  feel  the  cross  you  will  feel  that  it  is 
eased  for  you.  Pain  will  not  vanish,  but  become  a 
privilege.  Self-denial  will  not  be  annihilated,  but 
will  be  welcome.  A new  power  will  come.  F.  D.  H. 

Deny  himself.  The  essence  of  that  repent- 
ing enjoined  by  the  gospel  is  the  change  of  mind  to 
which  reflection  and  compunction  lead — a chango 
of  the  whole  mind  in  desire,  feeling,  thought,  pur- 
pose, action,  a change  in  the  whole  spirit  and  intent 
of  life  as  toward  God  and  his  truth,  and  all  that 
affects  character;  and  inasmuch  as  the  heart  has 
yielded  to  carnal,  selfish,  worldly  desires  and  aims, 
it  must  renounce  this  way  of  life  as  the  first  step 
toward  the  kingdom  of  God.  nonce  Christ  in. 
sisted  so  much  that  if  any  man  would  become  his 
disciple,  he  must  begin  by  denying  himself — must 
put  self  down  in  order  to  set  up  Christ  as  his  king. 
J.  P.  T. 

Take  ap  his  cross  daily.  The  thing  im- 
parted in  this  daily  cross  is  self-denial , and  with 
self-denial  more  or  less  of  pain ; of  pain  that  has 
many  alleviations,  but  that  in  few  cases  can  ever  be 
expected  wholly  to  cease,  and  that  no  earnest  pil- 
grim of  Zion  should  ever  wish  to  wholly  cense. 
Think  of  all  the  fettered  but  impatient  vices,  the 
tolerated  imperfections,  the  residues  of  old  follies, 
the  rash  impulses  of  even  the  better  nature,  the 
self-deceits,  the  masked  and  plausible  weaknesses, 
the  sclf-cxcusings,  the  concealed  reluctances,  that 
beset  even  the  holiest  among  us,  and  we  will  incline 
to  the  conviction,  that  where  life  is  but  too  short  for 
discipline  we  ought  not  to  covet  too  much  repose 
before  the  grave.  Circumstantially  the  cross  may 
vary,  but  its  purpose  is  the  same  in  all ; and  that 
purpose  our  Lord  has  here,  with  great  precision, 
assigned.  W.  A.  B. 

The  point  of  duty  for  us,  as  for  the  Master,  is 
not  to  seek  the  cross,  but  by  the  cross  to  seek  the 
glory  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  found  in  no 
other  path.  The  cross,  for  the  cross,  never;  but 
the  cross  for  the  Lord,  always ; for  no  man  can  ao- 
cept  the  crucified  one  without  the  cross,  except  he 
take  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  Christianity 
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without  the  cross  is  Christianity  without  Christ. 

A.  M. Every  one  is  to  take  up  his  cross : not  the 

trouble  of  another  roan,  but  that  which  is  sent  for 
his  own  trial,  and  adapted  to  his  own  case.  Many 
complain  that  they  could  have  borne  anything  else 
but  that  present  evil  under  which  they  are  suffer- 
ing ! God  knew  that,  and  therefore  sent  it,  to  teach 
them  patience,  and  to  make  them  fly  to  him  for 
help  and  support  under  the  pressing  sense  of  their 

own  weakness.  W.  J. After  all,  the  self-made 

trial  is  a poor  disciplinarian  weapon.  There  is  a 
subtle,  masterly  irritant  and  provoking  point  in  the 
genuine  natural  trial,  and  in  the  natural  crossness 
of  events,  which  the  artificial  cannot  manage ; we 
can  no  more  make  our  trials  than  we  can  make  our 
feelings.  In  this  way  moderate  deprivations  are  in 
some  cases  more  difficult  to  bear  than  extreme  ones. 
And  so  it  is  often  the  case  that  what  we  must  do  os 
simply  right,  is  just  the  hardest  thing  to  do.  J.  B.  M. 

“ It  is  difficult,”  said  an  old  thinker  in  the  things 
of  faith,  “ and  yet  not  difficult,  to  be  a Christian ; 
only  be  in  earnest,  and  take  not  up  the  gospel  os  a 
trivial  thing,  but  upon  both  thy  shoulders.  Make 
not  light  of  thy  load  for  Christ,  and  Christ  will 
make  it  light  for  thee.”  Our  faith  is  for  the  life 
that  now  is,  or  else  it  is  no  faith  to  fit  us  for  the 
life  to  come ; and  it  works  out  its  hallowed  allevia- 
tions for  all  the  disquietude  of  these  laboring  and 
heavy  laden  hearts,  not  by  transforming  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lot,  but,  while  leaving  these  just  as 
they  are,  by  bringing  the  inner  man  into  such  one- 
ness of  life  with  the  Master,  that  he,  the  great  bur- 
den-bearer of  all  our  humanity,  shall  be  their  per- 
petual passover  and  their  peace.  F.  D.  II. 

36.  What  is  a man  profited  T A question 
which  comes  the  most  home  to  every  man’s  concern, 
of  any  that  can  possibly  enter  into  his  thoughts.  It 
implies  that  the  salvation  of  a man’s  soul  is  so  infi- 
nitely more  important  to  him,  so  beyond  and  above 
anything  he  can  get  or  anything  he  can  lose,  any- 
thing he  can  enjoy  or  suffer  on  this  side  the  grave, 
that  nothing  which  the  world  offers  can  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  it,  or  be  a compensation  when  that 

is  at  stake.  Foley. There  was  one  living  who, 

scarcely  in  a figure,  might  be  said  to  have  the  whole 
world.  The  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius  was  at  that 
moment  the  most  powerful  of  living  men,  the  ab- 
solute, undisputed,  deified  ruler  of  all  that  wa3 
fairest  and  richest  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
There  was  no  control  to  his  power,  no  limit  to  his 
wealth,  no  restraint  upon  his  pleasures.  What 
came  of  it  all  ? lie  was,  as  Pliny  calls  him,  con- 
fessedly “the  most  gloomy  of  mankind.”  And 
from  the  home  of  his  hidden  infamies,  from  the 
island  where  on  a scale  so  splendid  he  had  tried 
the  experiment  of  what  happiness  can  be  achieved 
by  pressing  the  world’s  most  absolute  authority, 


and  the  world’s  guiltiest  indulgences,  into  the  sen-, 
vice  of  an  exclusively  selfish  life,  he  wrote  to  his 
servile  and  corrupted  senate,  “ What  to  write  to 
you,  Conscript  Fathers,  or  how  to  write,  or  what 
not  to  write,  may  aU  the  gods  and  goddesses  destroy 
me  worse  than  I feel  that  they  are  daily  destaging 
me , if  I know.”  F. 

37.  Exchange  for  his  soul.  For  if  a man 

once  lose  his  soul,  where  shall  he  find  an  equivalent 
in  value  for  it ; that  by  which  it  can  be  redeemed  or 
bought  again  ? II. It  is  of  all  things  most  cer- 

tain that  a soul  living  consciously  in  sin  is  living 
without  God,  and  to  be  without  God  is  to  be  without 
hope.  This,  too,  is  certain,  that  the  longer  a man 
thus  lives  the  more  does  absence  from  God  deepen 
the  sense  of  dislike,  and  the  more  difficult  and  im- 
probable will  be  his  return.  The  thought  of  this 
may  not  trouble  some  very  much  at  present,  because 
they  feel  as  if  they  can  live  without  God  in  a very 
pleasurable  way,  and  they  do  not  see  why  they 
should  ever  have  a greater  necessity  for  him.  They 
can  put  friendships  and  occupations  in  his  room, 
and  contrive  to  forget  him.  But  when  these  pass, 
as  pass  they  must,  and  perish  like  flowers  on  tho 
edge  of  a gulf,  the  awful  depth  of  the  chasm  will 
be  seen.  When  fold  after  fold  which  now  closes 
the  eye  of  the  soul  is  torn  off,  and  it  is  compelled 
to  look  on  eternal  realities,  how  will  it  stand  the 
gaze  ? This  loss  of  God  must  then  be  felt  to  be 
that  loss  of  the  soul  of  which  the  Saviour  speak^ 
when  he  asks,  What  shall  a man  give  in  exchange 
for  it  V And  when  he  who  made  the  soul,  and  loved 
it  so  much,  puts  the  issue  before  us  so  solemnly, 
should  it  not  bring  us  seriously  to  question  cur- 
selves,  and  to  resolve  to  give  place  to  nothing  that 
will  cloud  our  clear  view  of  God,  and  never  to  be- 
tray Christ  and  the  homage  we  owe  him  for  the 
whcle  world  ? Ker. 

38.  What  hinders  many  from  a full  embrace  of 
Christ  and  all  the  blessings  of  his  salvation,  is  a 
desire  to  go  with  the  multitude ; a shrinking,  through 
shame,  from  anything  that  would  separate  them 
from  the  world.  Upon  the  cars  of  such  the  solemn 
words  of  our  Lord  fall  with  power : “ Whosoever 
shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  words,  of  him 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  lie  shall 

come  in  his  glory.”  H. Come  in  hi*  glory* 

He  clearly  points  out  that  the  glory  which  they  had 
expected  to  attend  the  present  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  reserved  for  a future  time.  K. And  as 

clearly  indicates  that  their  cross-bearing  and  self- 
denial  was,  like  his  own,  but  for  a time,  and  to 
eventuate  in  “a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.”  J.  G.  B. The  evident  ten- 

dency of  these  words  was  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
his  disciples  for  the  treatment  which  both  he  and 
they  were  to  undergo,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raisa 
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their  drooping  spirits  by  setting  before  their  eyes 
his  own  exaltation,  and  their  glorious  rewards  in 
another  life.  P. 

M.  28.  I find  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  prediction  except  in  that  mightiest  judgment 
act  of  the  Son  of  man,  which  the  world  has  yet 
•een,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  This  event,  when 
the  Lord  spake,  was  some  forty  years  distant,  or 
more.  To  men  of  full  age  it  was  not  then  a mere 
nugatory  prediction,  that  they  should  live  to  see  this 
event,  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  magnificent ; as 
these  words  of  Christ  compel  us  to  believe  that,  if 
only  for  one  apostle,  yet  for  more  than  one  of  the 
disciples  then  standing  there,  it  was  fulfilled.  T. 

This  declaration  refers,  certainly  not  to  the 

Th'ansjlyuration  which  follows  (for  the  expression 
“some  of  them,”  etc.,  indicates  a distant  event), 
but  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  full 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  by  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  Jewish  polity : which  event,  in  this 
aspect  as  well  as  in  all  its  attendant  details,  wns  a 
type  and  earnest  of  the  final  coming  of  Christ.  This 
dreadful  destruction  was  indeed  judgment  beginning 

at  the  house  of  God.  A. If,  as  all  Scripture 

shows,  14  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  man  ” be  un- 
derstood in  a sense  primarily  spiritual,  then  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  this  prophecy 
In  the  sense  that,  ere  all  of  them  passed  away,  the 
foundations  of  that  kingdom  should  have  been  es- 
tablished forever  in  the  abolition  of  the  old  and  the 
establishment  of  the  new  dispensation.  Three  of 
them  were  immediately  to  see  him  transfigured  ; all 
but  one  were  to  be  witnesses  of  his  resurrection ; 
one  at  least — the  beloved  disciple — was  to  survive 
that  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  destruction  of  the 
tomple  which  were  to  render  impossible  any  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law.  F. 


The  World  and  the  Soul. — The  seat  of  life 
is  the  soul.  Thero  is  the  centre  of  all  movement, 
the  spring  of  power,  the  point  of  intense  concern. 
All  greatness  proceeds  thence.  All  well-directed 
anxieties  converge  thither.  Blind  as  we  become  to 


I the  magnificent  fact,  whatever  interests  agitate  mar. 
kets  and  families  and  states — whatever  influences 
play  through  street,  shop,  congress,  the  academy 
' and  college,  no  less  than  the  church — terminate  at 
| last  in  the  soul.  For  that,  in  the  original  design, 
however  we  as  individuals  pervert  or  come  short  of 
it,  the  farmer's  tillage  rears  and  reaps  the  summer's 
grain  on  all  the  quiet  meadows  and  slopes ; for  that 
the  arms  of  labor  swing  in  ten  thousand  workshops ; 
for  that  the  printing-press  is  worked  and  types  are 
cast ; for  that,  at  lost,  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Blount 
is  true,  the  lily  blossoms  and  the  sparrow  flics.  In- 
stitutions are  founded,  whether  their  founders  re- 
member it  or  not,  statute-books  are  written,  cities 
. are  built,  new  countries  are  colonized,  factories  oc- 
cupy‘the  streams,  exploring  expeditions  animate  the 
commercial  map  of  the  world,  for  the  soul.  It  is 
not,  after  all,  for  the  fortunes  that  are  made,  the 
fabrics  woven,  the  speed  attained,  the  money  multi- 
plied, the  world's  fairs  exhibited.  These  arc  only 
means  to  an  end ; and  that  end  is  man's  spiritual 
education.  By  far  the  deepest  question  you  can  ask 
respecting  any  of  these  mighty  agencies  is,  What 
kind  of  souls  is  it  helping  to  rear?  what  sort  of 
characters  is  it  fashioning  ? Is  it  leaving  men  with 
a larger  or  leaner  humanity,  with  a purer  or  weaker 
piety  ? And  the  most  momentous  question  any  in- 
dividual can  put  to  himself,  respecting  all  these 
forms  of  outward  activity  and  acquisition,  is  this 
old  evangelical  and  personal  one : 44  What  shall  it 
profit  a man,  though  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  soul  ? ” F.  D.  II. 

Oh ! the  untold  world  of  agony  contained  in  that 
expression — 44  a lost  soul ! ” agony  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nobleness  of  original  powers.  For  it  is 
a strange  and  mournful  truth,  that  the  qualities 
which  calculate  to  shine  are  exactly  those  which 
minister  to  the  worst  ruin.  God’s  highest  gifts — 
talent,  beauty,  feeling,  imagination,  power — they 
carry  with  them  the  possibility  of  the  highest 
heaven  and  the  lowest  hell  It  is  the  awful  warn- 
ing, and  not  the  excuse  of  evil,  that  the  light  which 
leads  astray  is  light  from  heaven.  F.  W.  R. 


Section  70.— The  Transfiguration. 

Spur  of  Mount  ffermon. 

Matthew  xvii.  1-13.  Mark  ix.  2-18.  Luk*  ix.  28  3 . 

L.28  And  It  came  to  pass  after  six  days,  or,  about  an  eight  days  after  these  sayings,  Jesus 
taketh  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  leadeth  them  up  into  an  high  moun- 
29  tain  apart  by  themselves,  to  pray.  And  as  he  prayed,  he  was  transfigured  before  them, 
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and  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and 
his  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,  or  as  the  light : so  as  no  fuller 

80  on  earth  can  white  them.  And,  behold,  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which  were 

81  Moses  and  Elias;  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease  which  he  should 

82  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  But  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  were  heavy  with 
sleep  : and  when  they  were  awake,  they  saw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men  that  stood  with 

88  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  departed  from  him,  Peter  said  unto  Jesus,  Master,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here  ; and  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles ; one  for 
thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias ; not  knowing  what  he  said.  For  he  wist 

84  not  what  to  say  : for  they  were  sore  afraid.  While  yet  he  thus  spake,  behold,  there 
came  a bright  cloud  thut  overshadowed  them : and  they  feared  as  they  entered  into  the 

85  cloud.  And,  behold,  there  came  a voice  out  of  the  cloud,  which  said,  This  is  my  be- 
M.  6 loved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased  ; hear  ye  him.  And  when  the  disciples  heard  ity 

7 they  fell  on  their  face,  and  were  sore  afraid.  And  when  the  voice  was  past,  Jesus  came 

8 and  touched  them,  and  said,  Arise,  and  be  not  afraid.  And  suddenly,  when  they  had 
lifted  up  their  eyes  and  had  looked  round  about,  they  saw  no  man  any  more,  save  Jesus 
only  with  themselves. 

9 And  as  they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged  them  that  they  should  tell 
no  man  what  things  they  had  seen,  till  the  Son  of  man  were  risen  again  from  the  dead. 

Mk.10  And  they  kept  that  saying  with  themselves,  questioning  one  with  another  what  the 
rising  from  the  dead  should  mean.  And  they  told  no  man  in  those  days  any  of  those 
things  which  they  had  seen. 

11  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Why  then  say  the  scribes,  that  Elias  must  first 

12  come?  And  he  answered,  and  told  them,  Elias  truly  cometh  first,  and  restoreth  all 

13  things.  But  I say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  indeed  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
M.  12  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed,  as  it  is  written  of  him  : likewise  also  it 

is  written  of  the  Son  of  man  that  he  must  suffer  many  things  of  them,  and  be  set  at 

18  nought.  Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist 


There  comes  11  a voice  out  of  the  cloud,”  which  is  sufficient,  if  wc  will  hearken  to  it,  to  guide  us 
through  the  dark  into  the  light,  where  the  sun  is  never  dim.  Nay,  it  will  infuse  light  tluough  all  the 
cloud  itself;  and  that,  instead  of  a cavern  of  blackness  breathing  deadly  night-winds,  becomes  a pillar  of 
fire,  a token  that  our  Leader  is  near,  a luminous  temple  of  peace  and  rest.  If  wc  are  not  buried  in  tho 
cloud,  and  lost  there,  by  a faithless  and  obstinate  impenitence,  then  wc  shall  be  permitted,  after  patience 
and  through  faith,  to  behold  this  transfiguration.  For  the  voice  says,  u This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear 
him.”  Hear  him,  and  he  will  scatter  the  cloud  from  about  you  with  the  breath  of  bis  mouth.  Hear  him 
to  believe,  and  you  lfrill  be  willing  to  let  the  cloud  remain  all  God’s  time,  for  even  the  night  will  be  light 
about  you.  Hear  him  to  obey  him,  and  you  arc  sure  that  the  upward  path  lie  has  appointed  shall  bo 
brighter  and  brighter,  till  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  sevenfold, 
near  him  to  love  him,  and,  in  cloud  or  sun,  health  or  sick  chamber,  in  a glad  house  or  sitting  by  the 
gravestone,  living  or  dying,  you  will  never  be  afraid  again,  because  perfect  love  castetli  out  fear. 

The  departure  of  the  Christian  believer  is  a mortal  transfiguration  begun.  Whatever  the  aspect 
physical  disorder  and  emaciation  may  wear,  the  cloud  has  another  side  turned  to  the  unfading  sun.  Wo 
need  not  ask  that  our  friends  should  die  in  trans]>ort.  Yet  if  their  trust  is  in  the  crucified  and  trans* 
figured  One,  it  is  a bright  cloud  that  receives  them  up  out  of  our  sight.  The  voice  speaks  out  of  ik 
And  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  the  wide  spiritual  tabernacle,  that  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  o t 
the  stars — where  worship,  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  John  and  Peter  and  James  and  Moaoi 
and  Elias,  and  “ a multitude  that  no  man  can  number ! ” F.  D.  II. 


It  was  to  minds  on  the  one  hand  full  of  unre-  the  Messiah  in  all  his  temporal  greatness,  on  the 
pressed  hopes  of  the  instantaneous  revelation  of  other,  embarrassed  with  the  apparently  irrecondb 
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abtc  predictions  of  tbe  humiliation  of  their  Master, 
that  the  extraordinary  scene  of  the  Transfiguration 

was  presented.  H.  M. It  stands  between  the 

Temptation  and  the  Agony,  as  the  culminating 
point  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  on  earth.  To  them 
who  had  just  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
there  was  here  vouchsafed  a prophetic  glimpse  into 
the  glory  which  should  follow,  that  in  the  strength 
of  this  they  might  not  be  troubled  nor  offended  at 
the  prospect  of  these  sufferings  now,  nor  at  the 
sufferings  themselves  which  presently  should  arrive. 
The  Transfiguration  was  a prelude  and  a pledge  of 
that  which  should  be  hereafter.  In  that  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  he  spoke  not  at  random,  who 
spoke  of  his  kingdom.  It  was  shown  that  he  had 
a kingdom  to  come  in ; a glory  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  burst  forth,  however  for  the  moment  it 
might  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  even  of  those 
who  were  in  closest  communion  with  him.  The 
Transfiguration  is  an  earnest  in  hand  of  a glory 
hereafter  to  be  revealed.  T. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Christ  was  intended  to 
remove  the  inveterate  prejudices  that  prevailed 
Among  the  apostles  and  the  Jewish  converts  in  gen- 
eral: (1)  with  regard  to  his  sufferings,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  dignity ; and 
(2)  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  they 
.were  persuaded  was  not  done  away  with  by  the 
gospel,  but  that  they  were  to  exist  together  in  full 
force,  and  to  be  equally  obeyed.  This  prejudice 
continued  for  many  years  after  our  Lord’s  resurrec- 
tion. Paul  tells  us  (Acts  21 : 20),  “ several  thou- 
sand Jews  believed,  and  yet  were  all  zealous  of  the 
law.”  The  very  mentioning  of  Christ’s  death  by 
such  men  as  Moses  and  Elias,  without  any  marks  of 
surprise  or  dissatisfaction,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to 
cause  a great  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  disci- 
ples respecting  those  sufferings.  Christ’s  assump- 
tion of  this  glorious  appearance  at  the  very  time 
was  a visible  and  striking  proof  to  his  disciples, 
that  those  sufferings  were  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  state 
of  glory  to  which  he  could  be  exalted.  The  other 
great  purpose  of  the  action  on  the  mount  was,  to 
give  a figurative  signification  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  Mosaical  law,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
established.  Moses  and  Elias,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  acknowledged  the 
accomplishment  of  all  their  prophecies,  and  that 
the  Messiah’s  kingdom  was  established  on  the  law 
and  the  prophets ; and  God  himself  proclaimed, 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  — hear  ye  him. 
Moses  and  Elias  instantly  disappear,  overshadowed 
by  the  bright  cloud,  and  Christ  alone  remains  the 
undivided  object  of  all  their  worship.  But,  besides 
this  primary  design  of  the  Transfiguration,  that  event 


answered  other  purposes  of  great  utility.  It  af- 
forded a striking  additional  proof  of  the  divine 
mission  of  Christ;  for  here  was  one  of  the  few 
occasions  in  which  God  himself  was  pleased  per- 
sonally to  interpose,  and  to  make  an  open  declara- 
tion from  heaven  in  favor  of  his  Son.  And  fur- 
ther, a particular  attestation  was  given  on  the 
mount  to  two  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity : a general  resurrection,  and  a day  of  retri- 
bution. The  wsible  and  illustrious  representation 
of  these  doctrines  in  the  glorified  appearance  of 
Christ,  and  Moses,  and  Elias,  is  appealed  to  by  Pe- 
ter, who  saw  it,  as  one  convincing  proof,  among 
others,  that 44  he  had  not  followed  cunningly  devised 
fables,  when  he  made  known  the  power  and  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  P. 

The  position  which  Christ  assumed  toward  the 
Jewish  priesthood  and  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  not  a 
little  perplexing.  lie  separated  himself  from  the 
priesthood  ; he  discountenanced  many  of  their  prac- 
tices ; he  taught  and  practised  a religion  that  made 
but  little  of  holy  rites  and  outward  observances. 
The  religion  of  the  heart,  the  home,  the  secret 
chamber,  the  broad  highway,  the  solitary  moun- 
tain-side— a religion  that  in  its  heavenward  aspects 
opened  a way  direct  for  any  sinner  to  God — that 
in  its  earthward  aspects  found  its  occupation  in  tho 
faithful  discharge  of  the  thousand  duties  of  human 
brotherhood — such  a religion  the  scribes,  the  Phari- 
sees, the  hierarchy,  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood  disliked  ; they  took  up  the  talc  that  Je- 
sus was  ill-affected  to  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
But  if  there  entered  into  tho  apostles*  minds  a 
doubt  as  to  the  actual  harmony  between  their  Mas- 
ter’s teaching  and  that  of  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
the  vision  on  the  mount — tho  sight  of  Mojcs  and 
Elias,  the  founder  and  the  restorer,  the  two  chief 
representatives  of  the  old  covenant,  entering  into 
6uch  fellowship  with  Jesus,  owning  him  ns  their 
Lord — must  have  cleared  it  away,  satisfying  them 
that  their  Master  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets  — not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  In 
mercy  to  all  their  weaknesses,  one  sight  was  given 
of  the  Lord’s  transfigured  form,  one  visible  mani- 
festation of  the  place  he  held  in  the  invisible  king- 
dom, one  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  glory,  with  Jesus 
standing  in  the  midst.  Sense  stretched  out  its 
vigorous  hand  to  lay  hold  of  blind  and  staggering 
Faith.  And  long  afterward — thirty  years  and  more 
from  the  time  the  great  manifestation  was  made — 
in  Peter’s  person,  Faith,  when  she  had  got  over  her 
difficulties,  and  stood  serene,  secure,  triumphant, 
looked  back  and  owned  the  debt,  and  published 
abroad  her  obligation,  saying,  44  We  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  majesty.”  II. 

L.  28.  An  eight  days  after  these  sayings 
—including  the  day  on  which  this  was  spoken,  and 
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that  of  the  Transfiguration.  Matthew  and  Mark  say, 
“after  six  days,”  excluding  these  two  days.  B. 

The  Three  who  seem  to  have  been  the  best 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  higher  meaning  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  were  therefore  admitted  when- 
ever the  Saviour’s  divine  power  was  more  mysteii- 
ously  manifest — John,  Peter,  and  James — were 
called  up  to  witness  this  immortal  intervi?w,  where 
the  two  great  prophets  of  the  elder  and  preparatory 
covenant  were  to  meet,  in  transfigured  forms,  with 
the  Messiah  of  the  Fulfilment,  and  there,  in  the 
serenity  and  splendor  of  the  mount,  to  converse 
together  of  44  the  decease  which  he  should  accom- 
plish at  Jerusalem ; ” a theme  vast  and  solemn 
enough  even  for  that  august  audience.  Moses  the 
Law-giver,  Elijah  the  Reformer,  Jesus  the  Redeem- 
er! F.  D.  Ii. The  flower  and  crown  of  the 

apostolic  band,  Peter,  who  loved  him  so  much,  John, 
whom  he  loved  so  much,  and  James,  who  should 
first  attest  that  death  could  as  little  as  life  separate 
from  his  love ; the  same  three  who  should  hereaf- 
ter be  witnesses  of  his  humiliation  in  the  Agony  of 
the  garden,  and  who  therefore  were  thus  fitly  fore- 
armed by  what  they  now  beheld  against  what  they 
should  then  behold.  T. 


Mountain*  The  supposition  that  the  moun- 
tain intended  was  Mount  Tabor  has  been  engrained 
for  centuries  ?n  the  traditiou  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  rounded  summit  of  that  picturesque 
and  wood-crowned  hill  had  probably  from  time  im- 
memorial been  a fortified  and  inhabited  spot,  and 
less  than  thirty  years  after  this  time,  Josephus,  on 
this  very  mountain,  strengthened  the  existing  for- 
tress of  Itaburion.  This,  therefore,  was  not  a spot 
to  which  Jesus  cculd  have  taken  the  three  apostles 
44  apart  by  themselves.”  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
intimation  that  the  six  intervening  days  had  been 
spent  in  travelling  southward  from  Cesarea  Philip- 
pi, the  place  last  mentioned  ; on  the  contrary,  it  is 
distinctly  intimated  by  Mark  (0  : 80),  that  Jesus  did 
not 44  pass  through  Galilee  ” (in  which  Mount  Tabor 
is  situated)  till  after  the  events  here  narrated.  F. 

Standing  amid  the  mins  of  Cesarea,  one  does 

not  need  to  ask  where  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion is.  Hermon,  the  grandest  and  the  most  bcauli  ful 
of  all  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  has  established 

its  claim  to  the  title  of  44  holy  mount.”  J.  L.  P. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  falling  as  Jesus  climbed 
its  sides.  He  loved,  we  know,  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  tho  solitude  of  the  mountain.  Ho  sought 
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them  for  the  purposes  of  devotion — in  the  loneli- 
ness, the  calmness,  the  elevation,  finding  something 
in  harmony  with  prayer.  II. 

29,  30*  His  face  did  shine  as  the  snn. 
And  beheld  two  men,  Hoses  and  Elias. 
And  that  face,  day  by  day  known  to  them,  it  is 
strange  and  unendurable,  for  it  is  as  the  sun — puls- 
ing, swimming  in  glory.  Is  it  earth,  or  have  they 
been  translated  into  heaven?  Well  might  they 
doubt,  for  now  borne  visibly  through  the  night  are 
present  two  celestial  forms  known  to  them  by  the 
loftier  spiritual  instinct  into  which  they  arc  rapt — 
the  servant  of  God  who  spoke  with  him  face  to  face 
in  the  cloud  on  Sinai — the  prophet  of  Jehovah  who 
was  borne  up  from  Jordan  in  the  chariot  of  fire. 

A.  31.  Moses  represented  “the  law,”  Elijah 

“ the  prophets,”  and  both  together  the  whole  testi- 
mony of  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  and  the  0.  T.  saints, 
to  Christ ; now  not  borne  in  a book  but  by  living 
men , not  to  a coming  but  a come  Messiah,  visibly, 
for  they  “ appeared,”  and  audibly , for  they  “ spake.” 

B.  Thus,  while  false  Judaism  rejects  the  Mes- 

siah, the  true  owns  and  adores  him  in  the  persons 
of  its  two  most  illustrious  representatives.  The 
old  covenant  and  the  new  meet  together  on  the  glo- 
rious mount,  as  righteousness  and  peace  shall  soon 
meet  on  that  other  hill  which  is  already  before  the 
eye  of  Jesus.  Dc  P. 

Heaven  could  not  give  two  fitter  companions, 
more  admirable  to  the  Jews  for  their  miracles,  more 
gracious  with  God  for  their  faith  and  holiness : both 
of  them  admitted  to  the  conference  with  God  in 
Horcb ; both  of  them  types  of  Christ ; both  of  them 
fasted  forty  days;  both  of  them  for  the  glorv  of 
God  suffered  many  perils ; both  divided  the  waters ; 
both  the  messengers  of  God  to  kings;  both  of  them 
marvellous,  as  in  their  life,  so  in  their  end.  A 
chariot  of  angels  took  away  Elias ; he  was  sought  by 
the  prophets,  and  not  found : Michael  strove  with 
the  devil  for  the  body  of  Moses ; he  was  sought  for 
by  the  Jews,  and  not  found : and  now  both  of  them 
are  found  here  together.  Moses  the  publisher  of 
the  law,  Elias  the  chief  of  the  prophets,  show  them- 
selves to  the  God  of  the  law  and  prophets.  Bp.  H. 

They  came,  solemnly,  to  consign  into  his  hands, 

once  and  for  all,  in  a symbolical  and  glorious  repre- 
sentation, their  delegated  and  expiring  power.  A. 

His  decease.  They  speak  not  of  the  glory 
they  were  themselves  enshrouded  in,  and  the  glory 
which  he  was  so  soon  to  reach.  Their  one  subject 
is  his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusa- 
lem. B. That  “ decease  ” prefigured  by  the  types 

of  the  law  (Num.  21  : 9 ; Exod.  12  : 46),  fore-an- 
nounced by  the  oracles  of  the  prophets  (Zech. 

12  : 10 ; Isa.  63  : 9).  T. The  very  theme  for 

touching  which  one  of  these  three  had  rudely  chid- 
den the  Son  of  man  with  his  “ This  shall  not  be  to 


thee ; ” the  very  words  which  their  hopeful  spirits 
refused  to  hear  or  understand : these  arc  sounding 
amid  the  dazzling  light  of  those  wonderful  forms. 

A. As  envoys  from  the  Eternal  Majesty,  they 

audibly  affirmed  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Father, 
that  with  his  own  precious  blood  he  should  make 
atonement  for  sin.  They  impressed  a new  seal 
upon  the  ancient,  eternal  truth,  that  the  partition- 
wall  which  sin  had  raised  could  be  broken  down  by 
no  other  means  than  by  the  power  of  his  suffer- 
ings; that  he,  as  the  good  Shepherd,  could  only 
ransom  his  sheep. with  the  price  of  liis  own  life. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  conversation  on  the 
holy  mount.  Krum. 

32,  33.  “ Having  kept  themselves  awake  ilu'ough- 
out  ” (for  this,  and  not  44  when  they  v'crc  awake ,”  is 
the  right  rendering),  44  they  saw  his  glory,  and  the  two 
men  that  stood  with  him.”  As  they  departed. 
The  unity  of  the  old  and  new  covenant  is  wonder- 
fully attested  in  this  apparition  of  the  princes  of  the 
old  in  solemn  yet  familiar  intercourse  with  the  Lord 
of  the  new;  and  with  this  unity  the  subordination 
of  the  old  to  the  new ; that 44  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law,’’  and  the  object  to  which  all  prophecy 
pointed ; that  therefore  the  great  purpose  of  these 
had  now  been  fulfilled.  All  this  was  declared  by 
the  fact  that  Moses  and  Elia3,  belonging  to  a merely 
preparatory  dispensation,  vanish;  but  Christ,  who 
is  the  head  of  an  everlasting  dispensation,  after 
whom  we  do  not  look  for  another,  remains.  T. 

Hake  three  tabernacles.  The  request 
appears  to  have  proceeded  from  right  motives. 
Was  it  not  really  good  to  be  there?  Was  not  the 
King  in  his  beauty  there  ? The  glory  of  the  Son  of 
man  had  never  been  seen  by  them  as  now  , neither 
had  the  love  of  the  Father  been  so  experienced. 
They  felt  themselves  abundantly  satisfied  in  the 
contemplation  of  all  this.  They  wished  to  length- 
en this  incomparable  moment.  Krum. Hut  there 

was  even  at  that  very  moment  a poor  demoniac  in 
the  valley,  waiting  their  descent,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  cured.  No!  it  could  not  be.  Beforo 
Peter  himself  were  the  Pentecost,  the  prison,  and 
the  cross,  for  he  was  to  be  one  of  God’s  chosen  ves- 
sels for  the  carrying  of  the  gospel  to  mankind.  H* 
must  leave  the  scene  of  privilege  for  the  field  of 

toil.  W.  T. Not  for  Moses,  not  for  Elijah,  shall 

the  disciples  have  to  build.  Jesus  was  left  alone  ; 
for  him  they  will  have  to  build : not  on  Ilermon,  not 
on  Zion,  but  in  themselves ; for  there  is  the  place 
where  he  will  dwell : in  their  hearts  by  faith.  A. 

34.  All  devout  Jewish  poetry  finds  in  the  clouds 
a fit  dwelling,  chariot,  or  pavilion  for  the  Most  High. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  highest  and  clearest 
manifestations  of  the  Son  of  God  robe  themseives 
in  this  mystery — as  at  the  Transfiguration,  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  the  predicted  Judgment.  44  As  they  beheld. 
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a cloud  received  him  up  out  of  their  sight.”  44  They 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a cloud,  with 
power  and  great  glory.”  The  Apocalypse  repeats 

these  representations.  F.  D.  II. A bright  cloud, 

the  Shechinali,  is  throughout  the  0.  T.  dispensation 
employed  as  a symbol  of  God’s  presence,  entitled 
“ the  glory,”  or  “ the  glory  of  the  Lord.”  It  ap- 
peared first  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  burning  but  not 
consumed  ; led  Israel  through  the  wilderness ; rest- 
ed on  Mount  Sinai  when  Moses  went  up  for  confer- 
ence with  God  ; filled  the  tabernacle  on  its  comple- 
tion ; appeared  from  time  to  time  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  special  communion  with  God.  After  the 
death  of  Moses,  just  previous  to  which  it  is  seen,  it 
disappears  from  Jewish  history  to  reappear  at  the 
dedication  of  Solomon’s  temple.  Ezekiel  describes 
it9  solemn  departure  from  Israel,  but  prophesies  its 
return,  to  which  also  there  appear  to  be  references 
in  the  other  prophets.  This  symbol  of  the  44  glory 
of  the  Lord”  appeared  to  the  shepherds  at  the 
time  of  Christ’s  birth,  and  received  Christ  at  his 
ascension.  Since  then  it  has  disappeared  again 
from  earth,  but  will  surround  him  at  his  second 
coming,  and  will  receive  the  ascending  saints.  L.  A. 

35.  Behold,  a voice  out  of  the  cloud.  The 
same  voice  which  had  once  before  been  heard  at  the 
Baptism,  and  which  should  salute  him  again  as  he 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  his  Passion ; thus  at  the 
beginning,  at  the  middle,  and  at  the  close  of  his 

ministry.  T. It  was  not  enough  that  Moses  and 

Elijah  had  honored  him — a voice  from  the  midst  of 
the  cloud  added  a still  higher  testimony — 44  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased ; hear 

ye  him.”  G. Peter,  speaking  for  the  band,  had 

said,  44  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God;”  and,  lo  ! as  they  gazed  on  his  robe  .of  light, 
they  had  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  to  which 
Peter  confessed,  while  the  voice  out  of  the  cloud 
left  no  room  for  any  lingering  doubt  as  the  great 
God  himself  proclaimed,  44  This  is  my  beloved  Son.” 
W.  T. Such  a confirmation  of  the  great  confes- 

sion of  Peter  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  Almost  a 
generation  later,  when  he  wrote  his  second  epistle, 
the  remembrance  of  this  night  was  ns  vivid  as  ever, 
14  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honor  and 
glory,  when  there  came  such  a voice  to  him  from 

the  excellent  glory.”  G. This  voice  came  from 

no  far-distant  height,  but  from  the  overshadowing 
cloud.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  everlasting  Father, 
in  human  language  audibly  testifying  concerning  the 
Son.  The  testimony  comprehends  the  sum  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  refers  to  the  three  offices  of  our 
Lord.  This  is  my  Son , is  from  the  Psalms  (2  : 7), 
and  shows  ns  Christ  as  a King.  In  whom  lam  % oeil 


pleased , is  out  of  the  prophets  (Isa.  43),  and  points 
him  out  as  the  Mediator  and  Iligh-Pricst,  in  whom 
God  reconciles  the  world  unto  himself.  Hear  ye 
him , represents  to  us  that  Prophet  of  whom  Moses 
said,  “Unto  him  ye  shall  hearken”  (Dcut.  18). 
Ki'um. My  Son,  not  as  Moses  and  all  the  proph- 

ets were,  my  sen-ants.  Ilim  and  him  only  ye  are 
now  to  hear;  he  is  from  henceforth  to  be  your  Lord, 
your  Legislator,  and  your  King.  The  evangelical 
law  being  established,  the  ceremonial  law  must 
cease,  and  Moses  and  the  prophets  must  give  way  to 
Christ.  The  conclusion,  too,  of  the  whole  scene 
harmonizes  with  this  declaration : Moses  and  Elias 
instantly  disappear,  and  44  when  the  disciples  lift  rp 
their  eyes,  they  see  no  man,  save  Jesus  only.”  The 
former  objects  of  their  veneration  arc  no  more ; 
Christ  remains  alone,  their  unrivalled  and  undis- 
puted Sovereign.  P. 

M.  8,  Better  is  it  that  no  one  can  say  exactly 
where  this  took  place.  The  words  and  deeds  are 
glorious  and  thrilling,  but  they  arc  meant  for  the 
whole  earth,  and  not  for  a single  spot  to  make  its 
own.  From  this  farthest  point  of  his  walk  of  mercy 
through  Israel,  the  Saviour  turned  back  again  to 
scenes  of  agony  and  death.  J.  M. 

9.  Tell  no  man.  The  mystery  of  Christ’s 
Sonship  should  not  be  revealed  to  the  world,  till  it 
was  attested  beyond  all  doubt,  till  lie  was  “declared 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,”  and  by  that  ascension,  which  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  necessary  complement  of  his  resur- 
rection. T. 

Mk.  II.  Fully  acknowledging,  on  tho  evidence 
before  them,  the  certainty  that  their  Master  was  in- 
deed the  Messiah,  they  now  ask,  44  How,  then,  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ? ” That  is, 
Since  (hov  art  come  as  the  Messiah,  how  is  it  that 
Elias,  as  we  have  now  seen  him,  did  not  precede 
thee  ? lie  replied  that  Elias  had prt ceded  him ; and 
went  on  so  to  speak  as  to  show  them  that  he  referred 

to  John  the  Baptist.  K. 12,  13.  It  was  true, 

what  these  scribes  had  said,  that  Elios  must  first 
come.  But  they  were  in  error  when  they  looked  for 
a personal  visit  from  the  old  prophet  as  the  precur- 
sor of  the  first  advent  of  Christ.  They  had  failed 
to  sec  in  the  person  and  ministry  of  John  one  com- 
ing in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias.  They  had 
taken  too  hastily  the  Baptist  at  his  word  when  he 
said  he  was  not  Elias,  as  in  a literal  sense  he  was 
not.  Once  more,  therefore,  does  Jesus  renew  the 
testimony  he  had  already  borne  to  the  Baptist : 44 1 
say  unto  you,  That  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they 
knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever 
they  listed.”  IL 
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SECTION  77.— EXPELS  A DEMON 


Section  77.— Expels  a Demon  which  the  Nine  could  not  cast  out. 

Foot  of  Mt.  Hermon.  Cesarea  Philippi. 

Matthew  xvli.  14-21.  Mark  ix.  14-30.  Luke  ix.  87-48. 

L.  37  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  next  day,  when  they  were  come  down  from  the  hill, 

Mk.14  much  people  met  him.  And  when  he  came  to  his  disciples,  he  saw  a great  multitude 

15  about  them,  and  the  scribes  questioning  with  them.  And  straightway  all  the  people, 

16  when  they  beheld  him,  were  greatly  amazed,  and  running  to  him  saluted  him.  And  he 

17  asked  the  scribes,  What  question  ye  with  them  ? And,  behold,  a man  of  the  company 
came  to  him,  and  kneeling  down,  cried  out,  saying,  Master,  I have  brought  unto  thee 
my  son.  I beseech  thee,  look  upon  and  have  mercy  on  him : for  he  is  mine  only  child. 
For  he  is  a lunatic,  and  sore  vexed,  and  hath  a dumb  spirit.  And,  lo,  the  spirit,  taketh 

18  him,  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out ; and  wheresoever  he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  him,  that 
he  foameth  again  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth  and  pineth  away ; and  bruising  him, 
hardly  departeth  from  him.  And  I brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and  besought  them  to 

19  cast  him  out,  and  they  could  not  cure  him.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said,  O faithless 
and  perverse  generation,  how  long  shall  I be  with  you?  how  long  shall  I suffer  you? 
Bring  thy  son  hither  unto  me. 

20  • And  they  brought  him  unto  him.  And  as  he  was  yet  a coming,  when  he  saw  him, 
straightway  the  devil  threw  him  down,  and  tare  him,  and  he  fell  on  the  ground,  and 

21  wallowed,  foaming.  And  he  asked  his  father,  How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came  unto 

22  him  ? And  he  said,  Of  a child.  And  often  times  it  hath  cast  him  into  the  tire  and  into 
the  waters  to  destroy  him  : and  if  thou  canst  do  any  thing,  have  compassion  on  us,  and 

23  help  us.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst  believe,  nil  things  are  possible  to  him  that 

24  believeth.  And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out,  and  said  with  tears.  Lord, 

25  I believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.  When  Jesus  saw  that  the  people  came  running 
together,  he  rebuked  the  unclean  spirit,  saying  unto  him,  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I 

26  charge  thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him.  And  the  spirit  cried,  and 
rent  him  sore,  and  came  out  of  him  : and  he  was  as  one  dead  ; insomuch  that  many  said, 

27  He  is  dead.  But  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifted  him  up  ; and  he  arose.  And 
the  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour;  and  he  delivered  him  again  to  his  father. 
And  they  were  all  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of  God. 

28  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  house,  then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  privately, 

M.  20  and  asked  him,  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out?  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Because 

of  your  unbelief : for  verily  I say  unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith  as  a grain  of  mustard-seed, 
ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Remove  hence  unto  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove; 

21  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  unto  you.  Ilowbeit,  this  kind  can  come  forth  by  noth- 
ing, but  by  prayer  and  fasting. 

Mk.  30  And  they  departed  thence,  and  passed  through  Galilee ; and  he  would  not  that  any 
man  should  know  it . 


More  even  than  by  this  contact  with  human  misery  docs  our  Saviour  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have 
been  impressed  by  his  contact  with  unbelief.  And  he  appears  to  have  selected  this  as  the  first  occasion 
on  which  to  announce,  not  only  the  need  and  the  benefit,  but  the  illimitable  power  of  faith.  He  could 
easily  have  arranged  it  so  that  no  application  had  been  made  to  his  disciples  in  his  absence,  but  then  they 
had  wanted  the  lesson  the  failure  carried  in  its  bosom.  He  could  easily  have  cured  that  maniac  boy  at 
once  and  by  a word ; but  then  hi3  father  had  missed  that  lesson  which,  in  the  short  conversation  with 
him,  was  conveyed.  And  through  both  the  great  truth  is  made  known  that  in  this  world  of  sin  and  sor- 
row the  prime  necessity  is,  that  we  should  have  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  Josus  Christ— not  in  certain 
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truths  about  God  or  about  Jesus  Christ — but  simple,  childlike  trust  iu  God  ns  our  Father,  in  Jesus  as  our 
Saviour ; a faith  that  will  lead  us  in  all  times  of  weakness  and  exposure,  temptation  and  distress,  to  cast 
ourselves  upon  a help  that  never  was  refused  to  those  who  felt  their  need  of  it.  H. 


Mk.  14,  15.  The  old  adversaries  of  our  Lord, 
the  scribes,  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  on 
the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  to  win  a temporary 
triumph,  or  something  like  one,  over  his  disciples.  I 

T. In  that  short  tour,  when  they  had  been  sent 

out  to  go  two  by  two  through  Galilee,  Jesus  had 
giveu  them  power  over  unclean  spirits — a power 
which  they  had  exercised  without  check  or  failure. 
And  now,  when  they  arc  left  alone,  and  this  most 
painful  case  is  brought  to  them,  in  their  Master’s 
name  they  command  the  unclean  spirit  to  go  forth, 
but  their  words  return  to  them  void.  Some  scribes 
are  there,  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
dilemma  into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  A great 
multitude  lmd  in  the  mean  time  assembled  ; a scof- 
fing spirit  had  been  stealing  into  the  hearts  of  many, 
when  Jesus  and  the  three  arc  seen  coming  down 
from  the  hill-side.  The  suddenness  of  his  appear- 
ance— his  coming  at  the  very  time  that  his  disciples 
were  hard  pressed,  perhaps,  too,  the  very  calmness 
and  majesty  of  his  appearance,  as  some  of  that 
glory  of  the  mountain-top  still  lingers  around  him — 
produces  a quick  revolution  of  feeling  in  the  fickle 
multitude.  Straightway  a kind  of  awe — half  admi- 
ration, half  alarm — comes  over  them,  and,  “ greatly 
amazed,”  they  leave  the  scribes  and  the  discomfited 
disciples,  and  they  run  to  him  and  salute  him.  II. 

16,  17.  Our  Lord,  however,  takes  no  notice  of 
what  had  attracted  them;  but  addressing  himself  to 
the  scribes,  he  demands  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
cussion, ready  to  meet  them  where  they  had  pressed 
hard  upon  his  half-instructed  and  as  yet  timid  apos- 
tles. Ere  they  had  time  to  reply,  the  father  of  the 
boy,  whose  case  had  occasioned  the  dispute,  himself 

steps  forward  and  answers  the  question.  B. 

Lunatic.  Lunacy  and  demoniacal  possession  are 
not  one  and  the  6ame  thing,  though  both  may  be 
united  in  one  person.  The  demon  took  advantage 
of  the  child’s  lunacy.  Demoniac  possessions  seemed 
to  cease  when  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  When 
Jesus  came  in  the  flesh,  Satan  seems  to  have  come 
in  the  flesh  also,  for  demoniac  possessions  took  place 
then  that  had  not  before.  But  this  is  now  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit;  and  Satan  docs  not  take 
possession  of  the  body,  but  he  still  “ worketh  in 
the  children  of  disobedience.”  J.  C. 

18.  And  they  conld  not.  The  faith  of  the 
disciples  wavered  by  the  plain  difficulty  of  the  thing 
which  seemed  impossible  to  overcome,  when  so 
many  evils  were  digested  into  one — deafness,  dumb- 
ness, frenzy,  and  possession  of  the  devil ; and  all 


these  from  the  cradle.  J.  L. 19.  The  disciples 

are  not  exclusively  aimed  at,  nor  chiefly,  but  rather 
the  multitude  and  the  father : they,  however,  are 

included  in  the  rebuke.  T. 29.  The  spirit 

tare  him.  Still  Jesus  docs  nothing,  but  keeps 
conversing  with  the  father  about  the  ease — partly 
to  have  its  desperate  features  told  out  by  him  who 
knew  them  best,  in  the  hearing  of  the  spectators ; 
partly  to  let  its  virulence  have  time  to  show  itself ; 
and  partly  to  deepen  the  exercise  of  the  father’s 
soul,  to  draw  out  his  faith,  and  thus  prepare  both 
him  and  the  by-standers  for  what  he  was  to  do.  B. 

22  24.  Bnt  if  thon  canst  do  any  thing, 
have  compassion  on  ns,  and  help  ns.  Gen- 
uine and  pathetic  utterance  of  fatherly  affection, 
identifying  itself  with  the  object  of  its  love,  and  in- 
tent upon  the  getting  that  child  cured;  all  right 
here  in  the  father’s  feeling  toward  his  son;  but 
something  wrong,  something  defective  in  the  feeling 
toward  Christ  which,  for  the  man’s  own  sake  and 
for  his  son’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  gathered 
crowd,  and  for  the  sake  of  us,  and  of  all  who  shall 
ever  read  this  narrative,  Jesus  desired  to  correct. 
u If  thou  canst  do  any  thing,”  the  father  says.  “If 
thou  canst  believe,”  is  our  Lord’s  quick  reply.  “ It 
is  not  a question  as  to  my  power,  but  altogether  of 
thy  faith  ; for  if  thou  canst  but  believe,  all  things 
are  possible,  this  thing  can  easily  be  done.”  Re- 
ceiving the  rebuke  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
given,  at  once  seeing  that  it  was  his  want  of  faith 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  son’s  cure,  sensible  that 
he  had  been  wrong  in  challenging  Christ’s  power, 
that  Christ  was  right  in  challenging  his  faith,  with 
a flood  of  tears  that  told  how  truly  humble  and 
broken  his  spirit  was,  the  man  cries  out,  “ Lord,  I 
believe  ; help  thou  mine  unbelief.”  H. The  lit- 

tle spark  of  faith  kindled  in  the  father’s  soul  re- 
vealed to  him  the  deeps  of  unbelief  which  were 
there.  Thus  it  is  ever:  only  in  the  light  of  the 
acttial  presence  of  grace  in  the  soul  docs  any  man 
perceive  the  strength  and  prevalence  of  the  oppos- 
ing corruption.  Only  he  who  believes,  guesses 

aught  of  the  unbelief  of  his  heart.  T. Few 

utterances  that  have  come  from  human  lips  have 
carried  more  in  them  of  the  spirit  that  wc  should 
all  seek  to  cherish ; nor  would  it  be  easy  to  calculate 
how  many  human  beings  have  taken  up  the  language 
this  man  taught  them  to  employ.  H. 

Faith  is  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  set  as  the 
condition  of  healing ; on  other  occasions  it  is  the 
faith  of  the  person ; but  here,  that  being  impossi- 
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ble,  the  father’s  ia  accepted,  instead ; even  os  the 
Syrophcnician  mother’s  in  the  room  of  her  daugh- 
ter’s. T. Jesus  requires  faith  as  the  condition 

and  means  of  obtaining  peace  and  rest : but  this 
faith  is  not  required  to  be,  and  of  its  own  nature 
cannot  be,  mature  and  perfect.  Therefore,  in  all 
hours  of  temptation  and  disquietude,  cry  to  the 
Lord  to  increase  your  faith,  to  help  your  unbelief. 
By  every  motive  of  God’s  past  blessings,  and  your 
present  infirmities,  need,  and  imagined  desertion 
and  destitution,  pray  to  him  for  more  of  help,  more 
of  mercy  and  compassion ; and  entreat  of  him,  in 
his  strength  to  perfect  your  weakness.  Thus  shall 
light  spring  out  of  darkness,  and  mourning  be  turned 
into  thanksgiving  and  joy.  Dean  Wovihworth. 

17  27.  Compare  Sections  27  and  59. 

If.  20.  Jesus  took  the  opportunity  which  this 
private  interview  with  his  disciples  afforded — as  he 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  interview  with  the 
importunate  father — to  proclaim  the  great  power, 


the  omnipotence  of  faith.  This  obviously  was  the 
one  great  lesson  which,  in  this  passage  of  his  earth- 
ly history,  Jesus  designed  to  teach.  II. As  the 

secret  of  all  weakness  is  in  unbelief,  so  of  all  strength 

is  faith ; and  this  our  Lord  teaches  them.  T. 

“Removing  mountains”  was  among  the  Jews  a 
common  hyperbole  for  the  conquest  of  stupendous 
difficulties.  A great  teacher  was  called  by  the  rab- 
bis “ uprootcr  of  mountains.”  See  many  instances 
in  Lightfoot.  F. 

21.  The  faith  which  shall  be  effectual  against 
this  must  be  a faith  exercised  in  prayer,  that  has 
not  relaxed  itself  by  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  lower  nature,  but  girt  itself  up  to  an  austerer 

rigor  and  self-denial.  T. There  are  forms  of 

spiritual,  physical,  and  moral  evil  so  intense  and 
so  inveterate,  that  they  can  only  be  exorcised  by 
prayer,  united  to  that  self-control  and  self-denial 
of  which  fasting  is  the  most  effectual  and  strik- 
ing symbol.  F. 


Section  78.— Foretells  his  Death  aid  Resurrection.  The  Temple  Tribute. 

Passing  throvgh  Galilee. 

Matthew  xvii.  22-27.  Mark  ix.  81-33.  Luke  ix.  43-45. 

L.  48  But  while  they  wondered  every  one  at  all  things  which  Jesns  did,  and  while  they 

44  abode  in  Galilee,  Jesus  taught  his  disciples  and  said  unto  them,  Let  these  sayings  sink 
down  into  your  ears:  for  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  and  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  him ; and  after  that  he  is  killed,  he  shall  rise  again  the  third 

45  day.  But  they  understood  not  thet  saying,  and  it  was  hid  from  them,  that  they  per- 
ceived it  not:  and  they  were  afraid  to  ask  him  of  that  saying.  And  they  tvere  exceed- 
ing sorry. 

M.  24  And  when  they  were  come  to  Capernaum,  they  that  received  tribute  money  came  to 

25  Peter,  and  said,  Doth  not  your  Mar, ter  pay  tribute?  He  saith,  Yes.  And  when  he  was 
come  into  the  house,  Jesus  prevented  him,  saying,  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon?  of  whom 
do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take  custom  or  tribute?  of  their  own  children,  or  of  strangers? 

26  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Of  strangers.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Then  are  the  children  free. 

27  Notwithstanding,  lest  we  should  offend  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  an  hook,  and 
take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up:  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his  month,  thou  shalt 
find  a piece  of  money:  that  take,  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and  thee. 


It  is  a just  and  pregnant  remark  of  Ncander  that  “ the  image  of  Christ  could  never  have  sprung  from 
the  consciousness  of  sinful  humanity,  but  must  be  regarded  as  the  reflection  of  the  actual  life  of  such  a 
Being.”  Literature,  confessedly,  shows  no  parallel  to  it.  The  Ilcbrcw  mind,  uninventive,  bigoted,  full  of 
prejudice  and  of  pride,  desiring  intensely  secular  advancement,  must  have  seen  and  felt  this  spiritual 
splendor  before  it  could  portray  it.  Indeed  any  genius  that  has  appeared  among  men  must  have  been  in 
like  manner  illumined,  before  it  could  have  written  or  suggested  the  gospels.  Homer  never  sang,  in  his 
resounding  epic  verse,  such  a singular  combination  of  properties  and  parts,  such  a marvellous  and  unparal- 
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leled  person  as  this.  Plato,  the  most  copious  of  all  Grecian  thinkers,  the  highest  in  philosophical  and 
moral  intuition,  the  most  affluent  in  culture,  never  delineated  and  never  imagined  such  a character.  His 
ideal  good  man  is  weak  and  lifeless  in  comparison.  The  supposition  that  the  rude  and  untrained  Hebrew 
fishermen — not  poets  at  all,  nor  philosophical  artists,  not  by  nature  saintly  men,  nor  gifted  with  extraor- 
dinary spiritual  insight,  but  common  in  fibre,  engaged  from  childhood  in  manual  occupations,  and  pervaded 
with  the  meanness  of  sentiment  and  of  sympathy  which  belonged  to  the  Jew — that  they  imagined  this, 
each  for  himself,  and  knit  their  fancies  into  the  compactness  of  this  personal  life,  making  its  childhood  so 
lovely  and  its  manhood  so  majestic,  and  then  told  of  it,  each  in  his  own  plain  way,  without  having  seen  it, 
leaving  it  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  superlative  marvel  of  history,  while  still  all  unreal-— it  is 
too  incredible  to  ask  refutation ! R.  S.  S. 


L.  43-45.  After  the  cure  of  the  demoniac, 
Jesus  'proceeded  on  his  way.  Aware  that  this  re- 
markable miracle,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  pres- 
ence had  silenced  the  scribes,  were  likely  to  exalt 
the  expectations  of  his  disciples ; and  conscious  that 
the  three  apostles  had  gathered  nourishment  to  the 
like  expeclotions  from  what  they  had  witnessed  on 
the  mount,  our  Lord  again  spoke  very  plainly  of  his 
betrayal,  his  death,  and  his  resurrection.  Nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  his  words,  to  which  he  bespoke 
their  earnest  attention:  “Let  these  sayings  sink 
deep  into  your  cars.”  But  it  is  said  that  “ they  un- 
derstood not  ” — mainly  because  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  understand — how  such  humiliation,  which 
would  seem  to  frustrate  all  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, could  consist  with  the  earthly  greatness  of  the 
Messiah  in  which  they  expected  to  share.  It  is  to 
be  recollected,  that  in  these  intimations  their  future 
benefit,  more  than  their  present  enlightenment,  was 
what  Jcstis  had  in  view.  After  all  had  passed,  their 
faith  would  be  strengthened  by  remembering  his 
declarations,  that  this  humiliation  was  not  only  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  for  which  he  came  into  the 
world,  but  was  the  very  purpose  itself.  K. 

M.  24  30*  Those  who  put  this  question  were 
not  the  publicans  or  ordinary  tax-gatherers,  who 
levied  the  dues  laid  upon  the  Jews  by  the  Romans. 
Nor  was  the  question  one  about  the  payment  of  any 
common  tax.  The  very  form  of  the  question,  had 
it  been  literally  rendered,  would  have  indicated  this 
— M Doth  not  your  Master  pay  the  didrachma  ? ” a 
coin  then  modern  and  in  circulation,  equivalent  to 
the  old  hal  f-shekcl,  which,  having  gone  out  of  use, 
had  become  rare.  Every  Jew  of  twenty  years  old 
and  upward  was  required  to  give  a half-shekel  year- 
ly for  the  maintenance,  first  of  the  tabernacle,  and 

afterward  of  the  temple.  II. This  didrachraa 

(two  drachmas)  was  exactly  the  sum  we  find  men- 
tioned (Exod.  30  : 11-16)  as  the  ransom  of  the  soul, 
to  be  paid  by  every  Israelite  above  twenty  years  old, 
to  the  service  and  current  expenses  of  the  tabernacle 
or  temple.  Josephus  mentions  that  it  was  an  annual 

payment  in  his  time.  T. This  tax  was  paid  by 

every  Jew  in  every  part  of  the  world,  whether  rich 


or  poor ; and,  as  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  payment, 
to  show  that  the  souls  of  all  alike  arc  equal  before 
God,  “ the  rich  paid  no  more,  and  the  poor  no  less.” 
It  produced  vast  sums  of  money,  which  were  con- 
veyed to  Jerusalem  by  honorable  messengers.  F. 

Yes.  In  such  an  instant  acknowledgment  of 
the  obligation,  there  was  an  overlooking  on  Peter’s 
part  of  the  dignity  of  Christ’s  person,  and  of  his 
position  toward  the  temple.  To  remind  him  of  this 
oversight,  without  waiting  for  any  communication  as 
to  what  hod  occurred,  Jesus  said,  “What  tliinkest 
thou,  Simon?  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth 
take  custom  or  tribute  ? of  their  own  children,  or  of 
strangers?” — those  who  arc  not  members  of  their 
own  family.  Peter  saith,  “ Of  the  latter ; of 
st rangers.”  Then  are  the  children  free.  Upon 
this  simple  principle  Christ  would  have  Peter  to 
recognize  .his  immunity  from  that  tribute  which  was 
now  claimed — for  was  he  not  greater  than  the  tem- 
ple ? Did  he  not  bear  to  that  temple  the  relation 
of  the  Son  in  the  house  of  his  Father?  And  did  he 
not  as  such  stand  free  from  all  the  obligations  which 
the  King  and  Lord  of  that  house  had  laid  upon  his 

servants — his  subjects?  II. It  is  not  as  one  of 

many,  not  as  the  first  among  many  sons,  but  os  the 
true  and  only  Son  of  God,  he  claims  this  liberty  for 
himself;  and  the  reasoning  itself  is  a strong  and 
convincing  testimony  to  the  proper  Sonship,  and  in 
the  capacity  of  Son  to  the  proper  relationship  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father.  T. 

27.  Notwithstanding,  lest  we  offend. 
This  tax  is  for  upholding  my  Father’s  house ; ns  hi* 
Son  the  tax  is  not  due  by  me.  Yet  let  us  pay  it  lest 
we  offend  (be  a stumbling-block  to)  them  who  know 

not  my  relation  to  the  Lord  of  the  temple.  B. 

Being  engaged,  through  Peter’s  hasty  imprudence, 
to  the  rendering  of  the  didrachma,  he  did  it  in  the 
remarkable  way  of  this  present  miracle — a miracle 
which  should  testify  that  he  was  Lord  over  nature, 
and  having  nothing,  yet  truly  possessed  all  tilings. 
Here,  as  so  often  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  the  depth 
of  his  poverty  is  lightened  by  a gleam  of  his  glory. 
T. He  would  pay  the  contribution  to  avoid  hurt- 

ing the  feelings  of  any,  and  especially  because  his 
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apostle  had  promised  it  in  his  behalf : but  he  could 
not  pay  it  in  an  ordinary  way,  because  that  would 
be  to  compromise  a principle.  “ He  pays  the  trib- 
ute, therefore,”  says  Clarius,  “but  taken  from  a 
fish’s  mouth,  that  his  majesty  may  be  recognized.” 

F. There  was  no  need,  only  a becomingness,  in 

the  payment ; in  the  same  way  as  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  his  baptism ; nor  yet  for  the  circumcision 
which  he  received  in  his  flesh ; but  he  took  on  him 
the  humiliations  of  the  law,  that  he  might  deliver 
from  under  the  law.  And  here  comes  out  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  Lord  not  paying  for  himself  only, 
but  for  Peter,  the  representative  of  all  the  faithful 
— “/or  me  and  for  thee  ; ” — lie  came  under  the  same 
yoke  with  men,  that  they  might  enter  into  the  same 
freedom  which  was  his.  T. 

In  the  great  temple  of  the  visible  creation  Jesus 
was  a Son ; all  things  there  were  ready  to  serve  him 


— the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
fish  of  the  sea.  At  Christ’s  bidding  one  of  the  lat- 
ter was  to  have  in  its  mouth  the  stater,  the  four- 
drachma  piece,  the  very  sum  required  from  two  per- 
sons for  the  yearly  temple-tax.  II. As  in  the 

miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the  miracle  docs  not 
lie  only  in  a foreknowledge  on  the  Lord’s  part  that 
so  it  should  be  in  the  first  fish  which  came  up,  for  it 
was  not  merely  that  he  foreknew  the  fact ; but  he 
himself,  by  the  mysterious  potency  of  his  will,  which 
ran  through  all  nature,  drew  the  particular  fish  to 
that  spot  at  that  moment,  and  ordained  that  it  should 
swallow  the  hook.  Compare  Jon.  1:17,  “The  Lord 
had  prepared  a great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah.” 
Thus  we  sec  the  sphere  of  animal  life  unconsciously 
obedient  to  his  will ; that  also  is  not  out  of  God,  but 
moves  in  him,  os  docs  every  other  creature  (1  Kings 
13  : 24;  20  : 36;  Amos  9 : 3).  . 


Section  79 —Ambition  rebuked.  The  Little  Child. 

Capernaum. 

Matthew  xviii.  1-9.  Mask  ix.  33-50.  Luke  ix.  46-50. 

M.  1 At  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto  Jesus,  saying,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the 
Mk.38  kingdom  of  heaven?  And  being  in  the  house,  he  asked  them,  What  was  it  that  ye 

34  disputed  among  yourselves  by  the  way?  But  they  held  their  peace:  for  by  the  way 
they  had  disputed  among  themselves,  which  of  them  should  be  greatest. 

35  And  Jesus,  perceiving  the  thought  of  their  heart,  sat  down,  and  called  the  twelve, 
and  saith  unto  them,  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  ser- 
vant of  all. 

M.  2 And  he  called  a little  child  unto  him,  and  took  and  set  hirn  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 

3 said,  Verily  I say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 

4 shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself 
as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  when  he  had 

5 taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them,  Whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in 
my  name,  recoiveth  me : and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him 
that  sent  me  ; for  he  that  is  least  among  yon  all,  the  same  shall  be  great. 

Mk.  38  And  John  answered  him,  saying,  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy 
name;  and  he  followeth  not  us;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us. 

89  But  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not:  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a miracle  in  my 

40  name,  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  u«,  is  on  our  part. 

41  For  whosoever  shall  give  you  a cup  of  water  to  drink,  in  my  name,  because  ye  belong 

42  to  Christ,  verily  I say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward.  But  whosoever  shall 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  and  drowned  in  the  depth  of 

M.  7 the  sea.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  offences  I for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
Mk.43  come : but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh ! Wherefore  if  thy  hand 
offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee : it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  hell,  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  that  never  shall 
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44, 45  be  quenched : where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  tliy 
foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee : it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt  into 

46  life,  than  having  two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  everlasting  fire : where  their  worm 

47  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and 
cast  it  from  thee : it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  into  life, 

48  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire : where  their  w orm  dieth 

49  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and  every 

50  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.  Salt  is  good : but  if  the  6alt  have  lost  his  saltness, 
wherewith  will  ye  season  it?  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  with  an- 
other. 


To  know  Christ  is  not  to  have  seen  him  in  the  flesh ; to  follow  Christ  is  not  to  follow  his  person.  To 
know  and  to  follow  him  is  to  recognize  him  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  to  rest  upon  his  promises,  to 
breathe  his  spirit.  Did  these  men,  whom  Jesus  had  chosen,  not  for  what  they  were  in  themselves,  but  la 
order  more  fully  to  illustrate  in  them  his  power,  really  follow  Jesus  Christ?  Did  they  follow  him,  when 
they  disputed  among  themselves  who  should  occupy  the  first  places  in  heaven  ? Did  they  follow  him,  when 
they  besought  him  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven,  to  destroy  an  unbelieving  city  ? Did  they  follow  him, 
when  they  asked  from  him  indemnities  and  pledges  for  a sacrifice  scarcely  commenced  ? IIow  many 
times,  in  the  midst  of  that  company  of  apostles,  was  the  Son  of  God  alone ! The  sole  confidant  of  his 
own  high  designs,  the  sole  auditor  of  his  own  divine  thoughts,  how  often  did  he  seek  around  him  in  vain 
for  a single  soul  that  comprehended  him,  a single  heart  that  loved  him  os  he  wished  to  be  loved  1 

What,  then,  did  these  disciples  claim  when  they  said,  “This  man  followeth  not  with  us?”  What 
difference  did  that  establish  in  their  favor ; and  bow  could  they  know  that  this  unknown  person  did  not 
follow  Jesus  better  than  they  did  themselves  ? IIow  does  intolerance  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  sliow 
itself  the  close  companion  of  weakness,  and  tolerance  the  associate  of  greatness ! Jesus  is  the  most  tol- 
erant of  beings,  because  he  is  the  most  holy.  Everything  which  affects  his  person  os  a man  disturbs  him 
not,  wounds  him  not  What  is  it  to  him  that  this  man  does  not  follow  him  with  the  twelve  ? He  casts 
out  demons,  and  casts  them  out  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  is  enough ; this  man  is  for  him.  A.  V. 


M.  1.  The  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  to 

the  nature  of  this  kingdom,  even  to  his  closest  fol- 
lowers, his  language  was  most  perplexing  and  con- 
tradictory. An  unworldly  kingdom,  a moral  do- 
minion, a purely  religious  community,  held  together 
only  by  the  bond  of  common  faith,  was  so  unlike 
the  former  intimate  union  of  civil  and  religious 
polity,  so  opposite  to  the  first  principles  of  their 
theocracy,  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible.  The  real 
nature  and  design  of  the  new  religion  seemed  alto- 
gether beyond  their  comprehension.  And  it  is  not 
remarkable  to  trace  it  as  it  slowly  dawned  on  the 
minds  of  the  apostles  themselves,  and  gradually, 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  extended  its  horizon  till  it 
comprehended  all  mankind  within  its  expanding 
view.  II.  M. 

Mk.  34.  Which  should  be  greatest. 

They  had  os  yet  no  other  notion  of  the  kingdom 
that  was  shortly  to  appear  than  that  it  would  be  a 
temporal  one  *,  that  their  Master  was  to  become  a 
powerful  prince,  with  places,  honors,  wealth,  at  his 
command.  And  what  more  natural  than  that  they 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  confidential  attendants 
in  the  days  of  his  humiliation  should  be  then  sig- 
19 


| nally  exalted  and  rewarded?  II. Christ  takes 

; off  his  disciples  from  the  consideration  of  his 
power,  to  fix  their  minds  upon  that  of  his  humilia- 
tions; and  they  leave  this  profitable  subject  to 
think  of  their  own  greatness,  and  how  to  raiso 

themselves  above  others.  Q. They  seemed  to 

realize  that  some  strange  and  memorable  issue  of 
Christ’s  life,  accompanied  by  some  great  develop- 
ment of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  was  at  hand ; and 
this  unhappily  produced  the  only  effect  in  them 
which  it  should  not  have  produced.  Instead  of 
stimulating  their  self-denial,  it  awoke  their  ambi- 
tion; instead  of  confirming  their  love  and  humility, 
it  stirred  them  up  to  jealousy  and  pride.  F. 

In  his  answer,  Jesus  gives  us  to  understand  that 
questions  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be  moved  at  cU. 
That  the  indispensable  condition  of  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  every  case  a childlike 
| simplicity.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  docs  this 
hold  good,  that  all  ideas  and  questions  of  degree, 
of  the  great  and  the  little,  the  more  and  the  less, 
the  wiser  and  the  simpler,  arc  excluded  among  the 

j children  of  God.  C.  B. IBs  lowly  meekness  had 

I led  him  to  despiso  all  worldly  honor,  and  it  was 
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now  bearing  him,  with  a kingly  grandeur,  to  the 
abasement  of  the  cross,  that  he  might  open  to  his 
nation,  and  to  mankind,  the  way  to  peace  with 
their  Father  in  heaven,  and  found  a kingdom  of 
holiness,  truth,  and  love ; to  ennoble  and  bless  the 
present,  and  expand  into  eternal  felicity  in  the 
world  to  come.  It  was  vital,  therefore,  for  his  dis- 
ciples, then,  as  now,  that  they  should  have  the  same 
heavenly  temper.  Without  it,  they  could  neither 
be  efficient  instruments  in  spreading  his  kingdom, 
nor  have  any  share  in  it  themselves,  for  it  was 
itself  the  kingdom — the  reign  of  Qod  in  the  soul.  Q. 

35*  This  first  outbreak  of  selfishness  and  strife, 
among  his  chosen  companions,  was  a great  occasion 
in  the  sight  of  Jesus.  It  might  and  it  did  spring  to 
a large  extent  from  ignorance,  and,  with  the  re- 
moval of  that  ignorance,  might  be  subdued ; but  it 
might  and  it  did  spring  from  sources  which,  after 
fullest  knowledge  had  been  conveyed  of  what  the 
kingdom  was  and  wherein  its  distinctions  lay,  might 
still  have  power  to  flood  the  Church  with  a host  of 
evils.  Therefore  it  was  that  Jesus  would  signalize 
this  occasion  by  words  and  an  act  of  particular  im- 
pressiveness. 

If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  the  same 
shall  be  last.  If  any  man,  actuated  by  selfish, 
ambitious  motives,  seek  to  be  first  in  my  kingdom, 
he  shall  be  last.  But  if  any  man  would  be  first 
within  that  kingdom,  first  in  usefulness,  first  in 
Itonor  there,  let  him  be  last,  willing  to  be  the  ser- 
vant of  others,  prepared  to  take  any  place,  make 
any  sacrifice,  render  any  service,  provided  only  that 
others’  welfare  be  thereby  advanced.  In  humbling 

himself  so,  that  man  shall  be  exalted.  H. 

If.  2.  lie  did  not  directly  reprove  them  fur- 
ther; but  in  a few  words,  made  impressive  by  a 
vivid  illustration,  he  set  before  them  the  worthless- 
ness of  their  contention,  and  its  utter  antagonism  to 
the  spirit  which  must  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Taking  a little  child,  he  placed  him  in  their  midst, 
and  said,  1(  Let  this  child,  in  its  unassuming  ingenu- 
ousness, be  your  model ; he  among  you  that  is  most 
childlike  and  unassuming,  that  thinks  least  of  him- 
self and  his  own  worth,  he  shall  be  greatest  (shall 
bo  of  most  importance  to  the  kingdom  of  God).”  N. 

3.  Become  as  little  children.  Unless  ye 
become  as  unambitious  and  unaspiring,  as  meek,  as 
humble  and  contented,  as  little  concerned  about 
worldly  honors  and  distinctions,  as  the  child  before 
you,  ye  cannot  “ enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,” 
ye  can  never  be  considered  as  true  objects  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  here,  or  be  capable  of  inheriting 
the  rewards  of  heaven  hereafter.  P. 

4*  It  shall  not  be  the  wisest,  the  wealthiest,  the 
Aiost  powerful,  but  whosoever  shall  most  humble 
himself,  and  in  humility  be  likest  to  this  little 
ohild,  the  same  shall  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 


heaven.  H. The  principle  thus  announced  by 

Christ  struck  at  the  root  of  the  contention  among 
the  disciples.  Their  false  emulation  could  have  no 
place,  if  their  actions,  whether  great  or  small, 
were  alike  in  value,  if  alike  done  in  the  name  of 
Christ ; and  to  magnify  themselves,  or  their  claims, 
would  have  been  absurd  in  view  of  such  a rule  of 
action.  N. 

5.  Receive  such  little  child  in  my  name. 

IIow  can  parents  be  said  to  receive  children  in  the 
name  of  Christ?  Plainly  enough,  it  is  not  by 
lavishing  upon  them  a sentimental  admiration,  or 
an  indulgent  fondness ; not  by  rejoicing  over  them 
with  a selfish  sort  of  pride,  as  the  heirs  of  our  prop- 
erty or  the  upholders  of  our  worldly  reputation; 
not  by  carelessness  of  their  spiritual  training  and 
neglect  of  their  souls.  I know  of  hardly  any 
gloomier  sight  in  the  world  than  one  of  these 
homes  ruled  by  this  world’s  temper,  where  this  un- 
sanctified  pride  in  children’s  beauty  or  attainments, 
however  strong  or  kind,  is  nothing  under  the  sun 
but  an  extension  of  poor  self-love — the  celestial 
quality,  the  divine  element,  of  parental  affection 
perished  from  it ; homes  where  the  spiritual  law 
and  life  in  Christ  find  no  grateful  recognition,  ex- 
ercise no  binding  control ; homes  where  everything 
else  is  done  for  children  except  that  one  thing  with- 
out which  all  else  is  worthless,  receiving  them  in 
the  name  of  Christ ; where  parents  gaze  into  the 
child’s  face  only  to  see  a reflection  of  their  own 
personal  satisfaction,  and  cling  to  the  frail  body  all 
the  more  tenaciously  and  desperately  because  there 
is  no  tranquil  looking  forward  beyond  the  bodily 
separation. 

The  spiritual  obligation  involved  in  receiving 
children  in  the  name  of  Christ  requires  that  we 
esteem  them,  even  in  childhood,  as  sharers  with  our- 
selves in  a divine  covenant.  By  regarding  them  as 
the  lawful  inheritors  of  Christ’s  spiritual  promises 
— as  the  intended  members  of  his  Church,  and  imi- 
tators of  his  life,  and  partakers  of  hi*  redemption— 
as  the  appointed  subjects  of  baptism,  of  prayer, 
and  of  inward  renewal,  as  being  born,  each  one,  to 
yield  the  world  a Christian  character,  and  thus  as 
being  profanely  and  terribly  wrorged  whenever  an 
irreligious  indifference  cheats  them  of  this  immortal 
portion — this,  Christ  would  teach  us,  is  to  receive 
children  in  his  name.  This  is  to  take  them  for 
what  they  are ; solemnly  to  take  them  into  our  hands, 
as  out  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  while  clasping  them 
to  our  breasts  with  natural  human  love,  to  look 
reverently  up  to  their  higher  Father,  and  lift  conse- 
crating petitions  that  they  may  be  saved  in  the  life 
everlasting.  And  now,  to  this  day,  whatever  Chris- 
tian parent,  out  of  a living  and  supreme  faith  in 
Christ,  recognizes  the  sanctity  of  a child’s  life,  and 
diligently  trains  him  up  to  be  a disciple,  receives 
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that  child  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  gives  the 
surest  evidence  that  he  has  received  Christ  himself. 
He  helps  to  fulfil  the  final  and  inspiring  prediction 
with  which  the  prophet  of  the  old  dispensation 
ushered  in  and  described  the  new — that  the  hearts 
of  the  fathers  should  be  turned  to  the  children,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers.  F.  D.  II. 

Mk«  38.  The  expression  “ in  my  name  ” seems 
to  have  suggested  to  John  a sudden  question,  which 
broke  the  thread  of  Christ’s  discourse.  They  had 
seen,  he  said,  a man  who  was  casting  out  devils  in 
Christ’s  name ; but  since  the  man  was  not  cnc  of 
them,  they  had  forbidden  him.  Had  they  done 

right  ? F. There  is  here  an  intimate  connection 

with  what  our  Saviour  had  just  spoken.  It  is  as  if 
John  had  said  : Was  it  then  right  for  us  to  forbid 
one  to  cast  out  devils  in  thy  name,  when  the  receiv- 
ing of  even  a little  child  in  thy  name  is  the  same  as 
receiving  thee  ? J.  J.  0. 

39,  40.  “ No,”  Jesus  answered  ; “ let  the  pro- 
hibition be  removed.  He  who  could  do  works  of 
mercy  in  Christ’s  name  could  not  lightly  speak  evil  | 
of  that  name,  ne  who  was  not  against  them  was 

with  them.”  F. Put  no  check  on  efforts  for 

Christ,  however  ill-judged,  however  self-willed, 
however  imperfect  as  to  grasp  of  doctrine  or  entire 
allegiance  to  him  as  others  judge  it.  He  who 
knows  the  heart,  let  him  be  judge  of  the  heart’s 
intents.  Aim  not  at,  expect  not,  conformity.  All 
think  not  alike,  feel  not  alike,  act  not  alike.  Christ 
came  for  all,  is  wide  enough  for  all,  is  deep  enough 
for  all : let  all  come  to  him — let  all  work  for  him. 
A. Jesus  here  taught  the  disciples  (and  the  les- 

son was  a most  weighty  one  for  their  coming  labors) 
that  they  were  not  to  require  a perfect  faith  and  an 
immediate  attachment  to  their  communion  from  men 
at  once;  that  they  were  to  recognize  preparatory 
and  intermediate  stages;  to  drive  back  no  one 
whose  face  was  turned  in  the  right  direction ; to 
hinder  none  who  might  wish  to  confess  or  glorify 
Christ  among  men  in  any  way ; in  a word,  to  oppose 
no  one  who  sought  the  same  end,  and  thus  advanced 
the  object  of  their  ministry,  even  though  out  of 
tlieir  own  communion,  and  not  seeking  to  glorify 
Christ  precisely  in  the  same  sense  and  by  the  same 
methods  as  themselves.  N. 

In  his  answer,  what  a lesson  there  is  to  contend- 
ing, narrow-minded  religionists,  who  can  sec  noth- 
ing good  beyond  their  own  circle ! “We  must  not 
narrow,”  as  if  he  had  said,  “ the  cause  of  God  to 
our  own  party,  but  rejoice  in  goodness  wherever  it 
appears.  If  we  are  right,  it  is  all  coming  our  way.” 
What  an  admonition  to  those  who  would  impose 
their  own  way  of  work  upon  every  other!  Kcr. 
We  know  how  thoroughly  that  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism was  at  last  subdued  in  the  heart  of  the  meek- 
est and  most  loving  of  the  twelve,  and  how  he 


moved  afterward  among  his  fellow-men  with  step 
of  Christ-like  gentleness,  and  became  the  “guar- 
dian spirit  of  the  little  ones  of  the  kingdom.”  H, 

43.  And  then,  gently  resuming  his  discourse— 
the  child  yet  nestling  in  his  arms,  and  furnishing 
the  text  for  his  remarks — he  warned  them  of  the 
awful  guilt  and  peril  of  offending,  of  tempting,  cf 
misleading,  of  seducing  from  the  paths  of  innocence 
and  righteousness,  of  teaching  any  wicked  thing,  o* 
suggesting  any  wicked  thought  to  one  of  those  little 

ones.  F. To  “ offend,”  in  the  Scriptural  use  of 

the  word,  is  to  cause  any  one  to  fall  from  the  faith,1 
or  to  renounce  his  belief  in  Christ;  and  against 
every  one  who  makes  use  of  violence  or  artifice  to 
terrify  or  seduce  the  sincere,  humble,  and  unsus- 
picious believer  in  Christ  from  hi&  faith  and  ebett* 
cnee  to  his  divine  Master,  the  severest  woes  and  the 
heaviest  punishments  are  here  denounced.  P. 

43-47.  Their  ponishment  is  represented  by. 
two  metaphors,  drawn  from  the  different  ways  c f 
. burying  the  dead,  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Hedies 
of  men  interred  in  the  earth  are  eaten  up  of  worms 
which  die  when  their  food  faileth ; and  those  that 
are  burned,  are  consumed  in  fire  which  extinguishes 
itself,  when  there  is  no  more  fuel  to  feed  it.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  with  the  wicked  ; their  worm  shall 
not  die,  and  their  fire  shall  not  be  quenched.  H. 

This  worm  is  that  worm  of  conscience,  which 

preys  upon  and  stings  the  soul  with  bitter  "reflec- 
tions, of  what  it  might  have  been  and  of  what  it  is, 
of  the  happiness  it  hath  lost  and  the  misery  it  hath 
incurred.  Those  corroding  passions,  envy,  hatred, 
shame,  rage,  and  despair,  all  shall  feed  and  exasper- 
ate that  worm  which  dietb  not,  but  cats  with  such 
inward  and  excessive  anguish,  as  can  be  expressed 
only  by  perpetual  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
Besides  the  never-dying  worm,  there  is  the  un- 
quenchable fire.  Bisse. Hell  . . . hell  . . . 

hell-fire.  Thrice  repeated,  how  awful  this,  of  itielf, 
tremendous  word  sounds  from  the  lips  of  Lovs  in- 
carnate ! But  when  to  this  he  adds,  thrice  over  in 
the  same  terms,  “ where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
the  fire  is  not  quenched  ” — words  enough  to  make 
both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  hcarcth  them  to 
tingle — one  cannot  but  loathe  the  sentimentalism 
which  condemns  all  such  language  in  the  mouths  of 
his  servants,  as  inconsistent  with  what  they  presume 
to  call  “ the  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.” 
It  is  just  the  apostle  who  breathed  most  of  his  Mas- 
ter’s love  whose  epistles  express  what  would  be 
thought  the  harshest  things  against  vital  error  and 
those  who  hold  it.  It  is  love  to  men,  not  hatred, 
that  prompts  such  severity  against  what  will  inevL 
tally  min  them.  B. 

49,  50.  The  persecutions,  struggles,  and  suf- 
ferings of  the  disciples  were  to  be  as  salt  to  pre- 
serve and  freshen  the  divine  life  in  them  ; to  make 
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them  more  and  more  fit  sacrifices  to  be  consecrated 
to  God.  But  (verse  60)  the  salt  must  be  there,  the 
spirit  of  self -sacrifice , springing  from  the  divine  life 
within,  before  outward  trials  can  serve  to  purify  the 
heart.  The  disciples  were,  therefore,  exhorted  to 
keep  it  within  them.  “ Have  salt  in  yourselves .” 

N. Have  peace  one  with  another.  The 

disciples  not  merely  conversed  as  to  their  preemi- 
nence in  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  fell  into  a sharp 
contest  on  the  point.  In  the  altercation,  they  not 
only  wounded  each  other’s  feelings,  but  gave  such 
offence  to  any  individuals  who  might  be  present, 
that  their  faith  might  be  shaken  alike  in  the  reality 
Qf  any  higher  life  as  existing  among  the  Saviour’s 
companions,  and  in  his  own  exalted  character  and 
destination.  This  explains  why  Christ  successively 
discoursed  of  humility,  of  offences,  of  grace  toward 
sinners,  and  of  reconciliation.  He  teaches  his  dis- 
ciples that  in  the  divine  kingdom  the  power  of  self- 
sacrificing,  devoted,  self-abasing  love  (which,  in  the 
Saviour  himself,  is  seen  in  its  glorious  perfection)  is 
the  one  turning-point  on  which  all  preeminence  de- 
pends ; while,  conversely  in  the  world,  he  who  rules 
is  wont  to  make  use  of  the  governed  simply  for 
himself,  his  own  benefit,  his  reputation,  his  glory. 


The  fleshly  minds  of  the  disciples,  therefore,  mfc« 
taking  the  idea  of  God’s  kingdom,  had  iuduccd  them 
in  the  future  manifestation  of  Christ’s  glory  to  look 
for  the  gratification  of  selfish  hopes.  These  the 
Lord  overthrows  by  intimating  that  only  he  who 
has  divested  himself  of  all  self-seeking,  and  who 
lives  in  pure  love  and  lowly  self-renunciation,  shall 
there  reign,  or  exert  commanding  influence.  0. 

43-50.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  may  be 

paraphrased  thus:  Cut  off  the  rigid  hand  or  the 
I'igld  foot , or  pluck  out  the  rigid  eye , i.  c.,  sacrifice 
what  is  dearest  to  you,  rather  than  suffer  it  to  lead 
you  or  others  into  sin  ; for  every  one  of  my  disciples 
must  be  salted  in  the  fire  of  trial , i.  c.,  prepared  to 
become  a living  sacrifice  by  fiery  trial,  even  as,  under 
the  0.  T.  dispensation,  every  sacrifice  is  required  to 
he  salted  with  salt . Ye  aic,  as  I have  before  told 
you,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  salt  hath  lost 
its  saltness , i.  e.,  the  Christian  the  spirit  of  voluntary 
self-sacrifice,  by  which  alone  his  purifying  influence 
is  exerted,  whence  shall  it  derive  its  moral  power  1 
Have  salt  in  yourselves,  have,  that  is,  this  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  and  you  will  have  peace  one  with  an- 
other, there  will  be  an  end  to  unseemly  strife  as  to 
which  shall  be  the  greatest.  L.  A. 


Section  80.— Tenderness  toward  his  Own.  Offences  among  Christiana 

Promises  to  Two  or  Three. 

Capernaum. 

Matthew  xviii.  10-20. 

10  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones : for  I say  onto  yon,  That  in 

11  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  For 

12  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  How  think  ye?  if  a man  have 
an  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and 

13  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and  seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? And  if  so 
be  that  lie  find  it,  verily  I say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that  sheep,  than  of  the 

14  ninety  and  nine  which  went  not  astray.  Even  so  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

15  Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  he- 
ld tween  thee  and  him  alone : if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But 

if  he  will  not  hear  thee , then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  month  of 

17  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church : but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be 

18  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a publican.  Verily,  I say  unto  yon,  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth, 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

19  Again  I say  unto  you,  That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touching  any 
thing  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

20  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  iny  name,  there  am  1 in  the  midst  ol 
them. 
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Otm  T.ord  teaches  that  association  in  prayer  is  so  exceedingly  profitable,  that  even  if  two  only  should 
embark  in  it,  there  would  be  grand  results.  Let  three,  four,  or  a hundred  and  twenty,  of  one  accord,  of 
one  mind,  seek  to  utilize  the  promises ; commensurate  fruits  shall  appear  in  some  early  day  of  Pentecost. 
The  great  thing  is  not  the  numbers,  but  the  agreemeut.  The  prayer  of  two  whose  souls  are  attuned  to 
exactly  the  same  key,  and  who  have  learned  to  merge  their  separate  interests  in  one  common  interest, 
shall  prevail  more  than  the  prayer  of  tens  of  thousands,  whose  minds  arc  occupied,  more  or  less,  with 
lingering  considerations  of  purely  personal  good.  The  little  companies  that  come  together  in  upper 
chambers  and  by-places,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  remembering  his  promises,  seeking  his  presence,  cher- 
ishing his  spirit,  honoring  his  word  —in  these  little  companies  Christ  is  to  be  found.  He  is  present  in  the 
word  which  they  read,  hearken  to,  believe.  He  is  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  They  dwell  upon 
hb  life,  suffering*,  and  love.  He  is  present  by  the  Spirit,  that  takes  of  him  and  shows  unto  them.  They 
are  convinced  of  sin,  confess  it,  and  forsake  it.  They  behold  his  glory,  and  rejoice  greatly  in  him.  Such 
effects  of  Christ’s  words  and  glances  often  take  place  in  these  meetings,  as  greatly  surpass  what  took 
place  when  he  was  visibly  present  with  those  twelve  disciples  of  old.  He  is  present  as  a righteous  advo- 
cate and  intercessor.  They  are  hb  plenipotentiaries.  He  gives  them  their  instructions,  and  clothes  them 
with  power.  If  Christ  be  in  these  assemblies,  then  are  they  the  true  centres  from  whence  the  mightiest 
influences  flow  abroad  over  the  world.  6.  B. 


10,  11.  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not. 

Take  care  that  ye  do  not  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt 
such  little  children  as  yo  now  see  before  you,  or 
those  believers  in  me  who  resemble  these  children 
in  docility,  meekness,  humility,  and  indifference  to 
all  that  the  world  calls  great  and  honorable ; for 
your  heavenly  Father  condescends  to  take  them  un- 
der his  protection ; he  sends  even  his  angels,  those 
ministers  of  his  that  do  his  pleasure,  to  guard  and 
watch  over  these  little  children,  and  these  humble 
Christians  who  are  like  them  in  innocence  of  mind. 
One  thing  is  most  clearly  proved  by  this  text,  as  it 
is  confirmed  by  a multitude  of  others ; namely,  the 
doctrine  of  a particular  providence,  which,  cither 
by  ministering  angels,  or  by  the  all-comprehending 
and  omnipotent  eye  of  God  himself,  watches  over 
those  true  dbciples  of  Christ,  who  approach  most 
nearly  to  the  humility,  the  meekness,  the  innocence, 

and  the  simplicity  of  a child.  P. Not  only,  he 

adds,  are  the  angels  thus  employed,  but  it  was  the 
very  purpose  for  which  even  the  Son  of  God  came 
into  the  world,  to  sock  and  bring  back  those  who 

had  strayed  away.  Mann. The  fundamental 

ilea  is,  that  the  highest  angels  of  God  in  heaven 
represent  the  smallest  subjects  of  his  kingdom  on 
earth.  The  eye  of  God  rests  in  special  protection 
on  the  young  seed  in  his  kingdom  (Matt.  19).  But 
as  Christ  is  the  Angel  of  his  presence  in  a unique 
sense,  while  here  wc  read  of  angels  of  the  presence 
in  the  plural,  it  follows,  that  Christ  himself,  as  the 
great  Advocate  and  Intercessor,  is  himself  the  cen- 
tral point  of  this  angelic  guardianship.  Lange. 

The  general  sense  is  plain,  that  if  the  highest 
angels  do  not  disdain  to  perform  services  of  protec- 
tion and  friendship  for  the  meanest  Christian,  much 
less  should  fellow-disciples  disdain  to  do  it.  To 
behold  the  face  of  Ood  may  signify  waiting  near  hie 


throne,  and  be  an  allusion  to  the  office  of  chief  min- 
isters in  earthly  courts  who  have  nearest  access  to 
their  princes.  The  argument  enforcing  the  pro- 
..  cept  is  twofold : First,  the  highest  angels  do  not  dis- 
dain to  minister  unto  such ; secondly,  even  the  Son 
of  man  came,  not  to  reign  and  triumph  upon  earth, 
but  by  all  the  offices  of  humility  and  endearment  to 
save  such,  and  he  takes  a constant  oversight  of 
the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  his  redeemed 

ones.  D. The  whole  object  and  errand  of  the 

Son  of  man  into  the  world  is  to  u save  the  lost.” 
Take  heed  that  ye,  by  causing  “ offences,”  do  not 
lose  the  saved.  B. 

13.  Rejoice th  more.  Bejoiceth  rather  ; i.  e., 
at  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  the  one  lost 
sheep,  his  joy  b rather  directed  to  that  particular 
sheep  than  to  all  the  rest;  and  why?  Because 
that  particular  sheep  is  now  delivered  from  that 
condition  of  misery  over  which  he  had  so  much 
grieved,  and  because  it  is  restored  to  the  company 
and  condition  of  the  other  sheep  who  have  not 

strayed  and  in  whom  he  joys  so  much.  W. 

The  shepherd  docs  not  set  a greater  value  on  the  lost 
sheep  than  he  docs  on  those  that  arc  safe  : but  hb 
joy  for  the  moment,  at  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
sheep,  is  greater  than  he  receives  from  all  the  rest, 
because  he  has  regained  that,  and  is  sure  of  all  the 
rest.  The  meaning  therefore  of  this  parable  is, 
that  God’s  parental  tenderness  extends  to  all,  even 
to  the  sinner  that  goes  astray,  and  that  he  rejoices 
at  the  recovery  and  conversion  of  every  the  mean- 
est individual,  and  most  grievous  offender.  P. 

So  much  does  he  long  to  draw  souls  in,  that  he 
opens  gates  in  all  the  walls,  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
city,  which  lies  four-square  to  all  the  points  of  the 
compass — the  city  of  holiness  and  rest.  He  never 
shuts  them.  If  they  ever  seem  u strait,”  and  the 
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way  to  them  “ narrow,”  it  is  only  because,  without 
obedience  and  a likeness  to  the  Belf-dcnying  Lord 
of  the  place,  they  that  enter  would  not  be  at  home 
there,  but  uneasy  prisoners  at  the  court  of  a good- 
ness which  judges  them.  His  heavenly  economy  is 
not  to  bar  out  but  to  invite  in.  He  suffers  ten 
thousand  stammering  tongues,  of  scanty  wisdom,  to 
teach  and  preach  him,  if  only  they  will  heartily 
repeat  his  name.  If  there  are  not  ordained  and 
official  hands  to  baptize  new-born  children  into  his 
family,  they  shall  not  be  left  outcasts  and  homeless 
for  want  of  outward  and  inward  water,  and  a wel- 
oo mo.  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  the  lost! 
F.  D.  H. 

15  17.  After  having,  in  what  goes  before, 
warned  believers  against  offending  weaker  brethren, 
the  discourse  brings  to  view  the  opposite  point  of 
the  contrast,  and  describes  how  a believer  should 
conduct  himself  if  injury  be  inflicted  upon  him,  anti 

specially  if  it  be  done  by  a fellow-believer.  0. 

With  those  who  have  ill-treated  and  injured  us,  we 
should  first  try  the  eflPcct  of  private,  gentle,  and 
friendly  admonition ; if  that  fail,  then  call  in  two 
or  three  persons  of  character  and  reputation,  to  add 
weight  to  our  remonstrances ; and,  if  that  he  * no 
effect,  we  arc  then  justified  in  bringing  the  offender 
before  the  proper  tribunal.  P. 

17.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian 
community  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  other  subordi- 
nation than  that  of  its  members  to  God  and  Christ, 


and  that  this  shall  be  absolute ; while,  in  regard  to 
each  other,  they  are  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  com- 
plete equality.  Christ  himself  drew  a striking  con- 
trast between  his  own  community  and  all  political 
organizations  in  this  respect.  Christ  only  prepared 
the  way  for  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  its  inner  essence  and  its  outward  form  ; as 
he  gave  no  complete  doctrinal  system,  so  he  erected 
no  Church  fabric  that  was  to  stand  through  all 
time ; his  work  was  rather  to  implant  in  humanity 
the  new  spirit ',  which  was  to  adapt  to  itself  such 
outward  forms  as  would  meet  the  wants  of  human 

progress  in  successive  ages.  N. The  Church, 

the  ccdesia,  is  the  body  of  Christ’s  followers,  called 
out  from  the  unspiritual  world,  from  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  brought  into  spiritual  obedience  to 
him  as  their  head.  Matthew  represents  Jesus  as 
identifying  the  Church  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  giving  it  his  divine  authority.  And  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  as  manifested  in  the  Church,  is 
thus  seen  to  be  a spiritual  organization,  indepen- 
dent of  all  temporal  and  worldly  organizations. 
D.  S.  G. 

19.  It  shall  be  done  for  them.  All  that 

is  really  a part  of  the  divine  gospel  is  in  the  form 
of  promise.  I will  give.  I come  to  do  this  or  that. 
Ask  of  me,  and  I will  grant.  Nothing  is  thrown  upon 
us,  but  that  which  the  weakest  and  the  humblest 
can  best  perform ; to  believe,  to  ask,  to  wait,  and 
to  accept.  V. 


Seotioa  81.— How  to  forgive.  The  Unmerciful  Servant. 

Capernaum. 

Matthew  xviii.  21-85 ; xix.  1. 

91  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brothor  sin  against  me, 

92  and  I forgive  him?  till  seven  times?  Jesus  saith  nnto  him,  I say  not  onto  thee,  Until 

23  seven  times:  but,  Until  seventy  times  seven.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

24  likened  unto  a certain  king,  which  would  take  account  of  his  servants.  And  when  he 
had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  tec  thousand  talents. 

25  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife 

26  and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made.  The  servant  therefore  fell 
down,  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I will  pay  thee 

27  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and 

28  forgave  him  the  debt.  But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found  one  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants, which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence:  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and  took  Mm 

29  by  the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me  that  thou  owest.  And  his  fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his 

50  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I will  pay  thee  all.  And  he 

51  would  not : but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So  when 
his  fellow-servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told  unto 
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82  their  lord  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto  him,  O 
88  thou  wicked  servant,  I forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me : shouldest 
not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I had  pity  on  theet 

84  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  nil 

85  that  was  due  unto  him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye 
from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses. 

1 And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings,  lie  departed  from 
Galilee. 


There  was  a fundamental  error  in  Peter’s  question,  for  in  proposing  a limit  beyond  which  forgiveness 
should  not  extend,  there  was  evidently  implied  the  notion,  that  a man  in  forgiving  gave  up  a right  which 
he  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  exercise.  The  purpose  of  our  Lord’s  answer — in  other  words,  of 
the  parable — is  to  make  clear  that  when  God  calls  on  a member  of  his  kingdom  to  forgive,  he  does  not 
call  on  him  to  renounce  a right,  but  that  he  has  now  no  right  to  exercise  in  the  matter:  asking  for  and 
accepting  forgiveness,  he  has  implicitly  pledged  himself  to  show  it.  T. 

God,  rich  in  mercy,  shows  it  more  abundantly  than  we  ask,  when  we  ask  it  as  we  ought.  lie  cannot, 
as  one  may  say,  withstand  humility : this  disarms  his  justice,  and  opens  the  treasures  of  his  mercy.  God 
never  giants  anything  short  of  a full  pardon ; he  forgives  the  greatest  debts  as  easily  as  the  least.  Q. 


21,22.  Then  came  Peter  to  him.  For 

further  instruction  as  to  the  duty  of  forgiveness  in- 
culcated in  the  preceding  verses.  He  wanted  a spe- 
cific rule  limiting  the  obligation  of  forgiveness.  The 
rabbis  limited  it  to  three  repetitions  of  an  offence. 
Peter,  with  a glimmering  idea  that  the  rule  should 
be  enlarged,  proposed  seven  as  the  limit.  Christ’s 
reply  M seventy  times  seven  ” refuses  to  assign  any 
limit.  Living  in  a kingdom  of  grace,  we  are  to  ex- 
ercise it  as  we  depend  upon  it,  without  limitation. 

L.  A. The  duty  of  forgiving  injuries  has  no 

limit : however  frequently  you  are  injured,  if  real 
penitence  and  contrition  follow  the  offence,  a Chris- 
tian is  always  bound  to  forgive.  P. It  is  one 

excellency  of  our  Saviour’s  rules,  that  they  are 
cither  never  mistaken,  or  never  so  mistaken  as  to 
do  harm.  Notwithstanding  our  Lord  bade  his  fol- 
lowers “forgive  their  enemies  seventy  times  seven 
times,”  the  Christian  world  has  hitherto  suffered 
little  by  too  much  placability  or  forbearance.  Palcy. 

23.  Take  account.  This  is  not,  os  is  plain, 
the  final  reckoning,  not  identical  with  that  of  M. 
25  : 19  ; 2 Cor.  6 : 10 ; but  rather  such  a reckoning  as 

that  of  L.  16  : 2.  T. Servants.  Not  slaves, 

but  ministers  or  stewards.  The  individual  example 
is  one  of  high  trust,  or  his  debt  could  not  have 
reached  the  enormous  sum  mentioned. 

24.  Ten  thousand  talents.  This  is  the 
sum  at  which  Hainan  reckons  the  revenue  derivable 
from  the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish  people. 
David  prepared  for  the  temple  8,000  talents  of 
gold,  and  the  princes  5,000 ; the  Queen  of  Sheba 
presented  to  Solomon  120  talents;  and  the  King  of 
Assyria  laid  on  Hczekiah  80  talents  of  gold.  A. 


The  sum  here  is  immense,  whatever  talents 

we  suppose  these  to  have  been ; if  the  Hebrew,  it 
would  be  perfectly  enormous ; yet  only  thcreforo 
the  fitter  to  express  the  greatness  of  every  man’s 
transgression  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  against 
his  God. 

28.  An  hundred  pence.  This  sum  is  so 
small  as  the  other  was  so  large,  to  show  how  little 
man  can  offend  against  his  brother,  compared  with 
the  amount  in  which  every  man  has  offended  against 
God,  so  that,  in  Chrysostom’s  words,  these  offences 
to  those  are  as  a drop  of  water  to  the  boundless 

ocean.  T. The  moment  of  close  dealing  between 

God  and  the  soul  has  passed.  The  man  goes  out 
from  that  solemn  and  searching  communion.  He 
has  not  been  converted;  he  has  only  been  f light- 
ened. Ai'not. 

34.  Before  lie  had  dealt  with  him  as  a creditor 
with  a debtor,  now  as  a judge  with  a criminal.  “The 
toi'mcntors  ” are  not  merely  the  keepers  of  the  pris- 
on as  such ; but  those  who  also,  as  the  word  im- 
plies, shall  make  the  life  of  the  prisoner  bitter  to 
him.  T. 

35.  So  likewise.  In  this  spirit,  for  God  cannot 

mistake  the  character  of  those  he  pardons,  as  men 
often  do.  In  this  bcauti ful  parable  it  is  presuppose  d 
that  Gods  forgiveness  of  tts  precedes  our  for gi vena  & 
of  each  other , begets  the  forgiving  disposition  in  ve, 
and  furnishes  the  grand  model  of  mercy  which  ire  arc 
to  copy.  B. The  description  given  of  the  ser- 

vant win  owed  the  talents  can  with  no  propriety  bo 
applied  to  a true  child  of  God,  but  applies  only  to  a 
professing  Christian.  Our  Lord,  in  this  parable, 
urges  not  the  ben'c  duty  of  forgiveness,  but  the  for* 
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giving  from  the  heart.  It  shows  his  utter  want  of 
heart  in  not  forgiving,  and  represents  him  as  utter- 
ly insensible  of  the  benefit  the  master  had  con- 
ferred upon  himself.  D.  K.  D. 

And  thus  the  last  lesson  which  our  Lord  taught 
In  Galilee  reechoes  the  first  with  which  he  opened 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Indeed,  the  whole  dis- 
course (Sections  79-81)  forms  a most  impressive 
climax  to  the  teaching  which  was  so  begun.  Christ’s 
own  example,  in  coming  to  seek  and  save  the  lost, 


is  held  forth  as  the  great  motive  to  compassionate 
love  and  mutual  forgiveness.  The  power  of  bind- 
ing and  loosing  is  now  extended  to  all  the  &i>ostle8 ; 
his  presence  is  promised  in  all  their  assemblies; 
and  his  Father’s  answer  to  all  their  prayers.  Once 
more  the  solemn  warning  is  repeated,  concerning 
resistance  to  sin,  and  decision  between  the  Master 
and  the  world ; and  the  note  of  future  judgment, 
already  struck  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  con- 
cludes the  whole.  S. 


Section  82.— Instructing  and  sending  out  the  Seventy. 

Capernaum. 

Lukb  x.  1-16. 

1 After  these  things,  the  Lord  appointed  other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and 

2 two  before  his  face  into  every  city,  and  place,  whither  he  himself  would  come.  There- 
fore said  he  unto  them,  The  harvest  truly  U great,  but  the  labourers  are  few : pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his  harvest. 

3,  4 Go  your  ways:  behold,  I send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves.  Carry  neither  purse, 

5 nor  scrip,  nor  shoes : and  salute  no  man  by  the  way.  And  into  whatsoever  house  ye 

6 enter,  first  say,  Peace  he  to  this  house.  And  if  the  son  of  peace  bo  there,  your  peace 

7 shall  rest  upon  it : if  not,  it  shall  turn  to  you  again.  And  in  the  samo  house  remain, 
eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  they  give : for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Go 
not  from  house  to  house. 

8 And  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set 

9 before  you.  And  heal  the  sick  that  are  therein,  and  say  unto  them,  Tho  kingdom  of 

10  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you.  But  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive  yon 

11  not,  go  your  ways  out  into  the  streets  of  the  same,  and  say,  Even  the  very  dust  of  your 
city  which  cleaveth  on  us,  we  do  wipe  off  against  you : notwithstanding,  be  yo  sure  of 

12  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you.  But  I say  unto  you,  that  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for  Sodom  than  for  that  city. 

13  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  I woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida!  for  if  the  mighty  works  had 
been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  have  been  done  in  you,  they  had  a great  while  ago 

14  repented,  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and 

15  Sidon  at  the  judgment,  than  for  you.  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to 

16  heaven,  shalt  be  thrust  down  to  hell.  lie  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ; and  he  that 
despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ; and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me. 


This  is  the  great  abiding  lesson  that  the  employment  of  the  seventy  by  Jesus  carries  with  it — that 
H is  not  to  ministers  or  ordained  officers  of  the  Church  alone  that  the  duty  pertains  of  spreading  abroad 
among  those  around  them  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  To  the  whole  Church  of  the  living  God,  to  each 
individual  member  thereof,  tho  great  commission  comes,  “ Go  thou  and  make  the  Saviour  known.”  As 
the  Father  sent  him,  Jesus  sends  all  who  own  and  love  him  on  the  same  errand  of  mercy.  Originally 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  one  large  company  of  missionaries  of  the  cross,  each  member  feeling  that  to 
him  a portion  of  the  great  task  of  evangelizing  the  world  was  committed : and  it  will  be  just  in  propor- 
tion a s the  community  of  the  faithful,  through  all  its  pails,  in  all  its  members,  comes  to  recognize  this 
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to  be  its  function,  anil  attempts  to  execute  it,  that  the  expansive  power  that  once  belonged  to  it  will 
return  again ; and  not  so  much  by  organized  societies  or  the  work  of  paid  deputies,  as  by  the  living  power 
of  individual  pity,  sympathy,  and  love,  spirit  after  spirit  will  be  drawn  into  the  fold  of  our  Redeemer, 
and  his  kingdom  be  enlarged  upon  the  earth.  11. 


1.  Other  seventy  also*  Rather,  “others 
(also  in  number),  70 ; ” probably  with  allusion  to 
the  seventy  elders  of  Israel  on  whom  the  Spirit 
descended  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  11  : 24,  25). 
The  mission,  uulike  that  of  the  twelve,  was  evi- 
dently temporary.  All  the  instructions  are  in  keep- 
ing with  a brief  and  hasty  pioneering  mission, 
intended  to  supply  what  of  general  preparation  for 
coming  events  the  Lord’s  own  visit  afterward  to 
the  same  44  cities  and  places  ” would  not,  from  want 
of  time,  suffice  to  accomplish  : whereas  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  twelve,  besides  embracing  all  those  to 
the  seventy,  contemplate  world-ioidc  and  pa-manent 
effects.  Accordingly,  after  their  return  from  this 
single  missionary  tour,  we  never  again  read  of  the 

seventy.  B. The  time  had  come  for  seeking 

rather  than  shunning  publicity — for  letting  all  men 
know,  not  only  that  the  kingdom  liad  come,  but 
that  he,  the  head  of  that  kingdom,  the  Christ,  the 
Eon  of  David,  the  King  of  Israel,  was  in  the  midst 
of  them.  Before  his  departure  from  among  them, 
the  Israelii  ish  nation  was  to  have  this  proclaimed 
through  all  its  borders.  This  was  to  be  the  pecul- 
iar distinction  of  his  last  journcyings  toward  the 
Holy  City — that  all  along  upon  their  course  his 
Messianic  character  should  be  publicly  proclaimed, 
that  so  a last  opportunity  for  receiving  or  rejecting 
him  might  be  afforded.  And  how  could  this  have 
been  better  effected  than  by  the  mission  of  the  sev- 
enty ? H. 

The  seventy  were  to  go  to  every  city  and  place, 
whither  our  Lord  himself  would  come.  Not  through- 
out Galilee*,  for  Jesus  apparently  never  returned 
to  that  province ; and  besides,  both  himself  and 
the  twelve  had  already  preached  in  all  the  towns 
and  villages.  Not  in  Samaria ; for  he  merely  posses 
through  that  district  without  making  any  delay. 
Possibly  into  some  parts  of  Judea,  whither  our 
Lord  himself  afterward  came ; but  more  probably 
along  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  through- 
out the  populous  region  of  Perea,  which  our  Lord 
traversed  and  where  he  taught  after  the  festival  of 
Dedication,  and  as  he  for  the  last  time  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  re- 
turn of  the  seventy  took  place  in  Jerusalem  or  Ju- 
dea, not  long  before  the  festival  of  Dedication; 
Immediately  after  which  festival  Jesus  withdrew 

Into  Perea  to  follow  up  their  labors.  R. That 

the  chief  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  seventy  was 
in  Perea,  is  apparent  This  province  was  under 


the  jurisdiction  of  Herod,  and  here  was  offered  the 
same  freedom  of  action  that  Jesus  had  had  up  to 
this  time  in  Galilee.  It  was  also  a part  of  the 
country  that  he  hod  but  little  visited,  and  the  road 
along  the  Jordan  was  a much-travelled  thoroughfare 
to  Jerusalem.  Andreict. 

2-12*  As  the  seventy  are  distinct  from  the 
twelve,  so  is  the  instruction  which  is  communicated 
to  both  distinct.  The  gift  bestowed  on  the  twelve 
cf  w oi king  miracles  is  far  more  extended  than  that 
which  is  here  bestowed  (in  verse  9)  on  the  seventy. 
Of  the  persecutions  which  he  foretells  the  twelve, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  he  promises  them  after  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, the  seventy,  in  entering  upon  their  momentary 
and  soon-accomplished  work,  have  communicated  to 
them  not  a word.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remark- 
able injunction  given  to  the  seventy  alcuc,  to  sa- 
lute no  man  on  the  way,  appears  doubly  congruous, 
as  the  Saviour  sees  his  public  life  hurrying  to  an 
end.  Such  differences  arc  as  far  from  being  unim- 
portant as  accidental,  but  have  sprung  rather  from 
the  different  nature  of  the  persons  and  facts.  The 
twelve  had  to  return  upon  the  traces  of  Jesus,  in 
order  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of  that  which  he  had 
sown.  The  seventy  must  go  before  his  lace,  in  order 
to  prepare  a way  for  him.  Van  0.  (Sec  Sections 
08,  64.) 

4.  Salute  no  man.  There  is  such  an  amount 
of  insincerity,  flattery,  and  falsehood  in  the  terms 
of  salutation  prescribed  by  etiquette,  that  our  Lord, 
who  is  truth  itself,  desired  his  representatives  to 
dispense  with  them  as  far  os  possible,  perhaps  tac- 
itly to  rebuke  them.  These  44  insti notions  ” were 
also  intended  to  reprove  another  propensity  which 
an  Oriental  can  scarcely  resist,  no  matter  how  urgent 
his  business.  If  he  meets  an  acquaintance,  lie  must 
stop  and  make  an  endless  number  of  inquiries, 
and  answer  as  many.  The  command  oi  our  Saviour 
strictly  forbade  all  such  loiterings.  W.  M.  T. 

It  appears  from  the  Lord’s  sending  of  the  sev- 
enty that  all  personal  efforts  and  public  movements 
for  extending  truth  and  increasing  righteousness  in 
the  world  arc  really  parts  of  his  work,  and  are 
dependent  on  his  spiritual  power.  Christendom 
everywhere  is  full  of  beneficent  activities.  They 
arc  philanthropic,  educational,  sanitary,  reforma- 
tory, missionary.  Sometimes  they  scarcely  recog- 
nize, and  oftener  they  fail  to  praise,  with  explicit 
and  conscious  gratitude,  the  great  fountain  from 
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which  they  spring,  and  the  ever-present  leader  who 
inspires  and  sends  them.  So  much  the  worse  for 
their  vitality  and  their  honor  if  they  do.  But  none 
the  less  are  they  the  merciful  emanations  of  the 
one  great  central,  mighty,  and  missionary  Heart 
which  has  brought  the  love  of  heaven  into  the 
dwellings  of  men.  No  matter  where  you  find  them, 
or  what  human  agents  started  them,  or  what  par- 
ticular form  of  good  they  aim  at,  they  are  none 
the  less,  in  their  first  origin,  products  of  the  one 
great  healing  and  loving  plan.  The  benefactions 
of  this  late  age,  half-blind  though  they  may  be,  or 
forgetful  of  their  Author,  were  born  at  Bethlehem, 
and  grew  in  stature  at  Nazareth,  and  conquered 
their  enemies — selfishness  and  pride  and  wrath — 
at  Calvary,  and  went  out  among  the  nations  with 
the  apostles.  If  we  had  seen  one  of  the  seventy 


walking  in  some  by-way  of  Jericho  or  Bethany, 
we  might  have  seen  no  badge  of  Christ  upon  him, 
and  wondered  at  his  eager  gait  or  absorbed  ex- 
pression. But  he  was  going  where  the  Master  sent 
him,  and  the  Master’s  mantle  was  on  him,  and  the 
Master’s  secret  in  his  soul.  Thither,  after  him,  the 
Master  himself  would  come— to  reaffirm  and  fulfil 
His  words  —to  deepen,  sanction,  complete  His  work. 
Large  or  small,  these  forerunners  run  over  the 
earth.  One  Sender  sends,  them.  One  Reaper  and 
Ingathcrer  and  Finisher  follows  them.  lie  is  the 
Alpha,  beginning  them — the  Omega  who  will  end 
them.  They  began  in  his  chanty.  They  will  end 
in  his  righteousness.  II is  grace  conceived  them — 
every  one.  Ilia  mediation  holds  them  up.  11  is  glory 
will  crown  them,  in  his  own  good  time.  F.  D.  H 
13  15*  See  Section  45. 


Section  83— Final  Departure  from  Galilee.  Not  received  by 
Samaritans.  Ten  Lepers. 

Luke  ix.  51-56;  xvii.  11-19.  John  vii.  2-10. 

J.  2, 3 Now  the  Jews’  feast  of  tabernacles  was  at  hand.  His  brethren  therefore  said  unto 
him,  Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Judea,  that  thy  disciples  also  may  see  the  works  that 

4 thou  doest.  For  there  is  no  man  that  doeth  any  thing  in  secret,  and  he  himself  seeketh 

5 to  be  known  openly.  If  thou  do  these  things,  shew  thyself  to  the  world.  For  neither 

6 did  his  brethren  believe  in  him.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  My  time  is  not  yet  come : 

7 but  your  time  is  alway  ready.  The  world  cannot  hate  you;  but  me  it  liateth,  l»ecause 

8 I testify  of  it,  that  the  works  thereof  are  evil.  Go  ye  up  unto  this  feast : 1 go  not 

9 yet  unto  this  feast;  for  my  time  is  not  yet  full  come.  When  ho  had  said  these  words 

10  unto  them,  he  ab*»de  still  in  Galilee.  But  when  his  brethren  were  gono  up,  then  went 
he  also  up  unto  the  feast,  not  openly,  but  as  it  were  in  secret. 

L.  51  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come  that  he  should  be  received  up,  he  stead- 
52  fastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  messengers  before  his  face:  and  they 

63  went  and  entered  into  a village  of  the  Samaritans,  to  make  ready  for  him.  And  they 

64  did  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  And 
when  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw  this , they  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  wo  com- 

55  manl  tire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did?  But  he 

56  turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For 
the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  And  they  went 
to  another  village. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  passed  through  the  midst  of 

12  Samaria  and  Galilee.  And  as  he  entered  into  a certain  village,  there  met  him  ten  men 

13  that  were  lepers,  which  stood  afar  off:  and  they  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said.  Jesus, 

14  Master,  have  mercy  on  us.  And  when  he  saw  them he  said  unto  them,  Go  shew  your- 
selves unto  tli©  priests.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  they  went,  they  were  cleansed. 

15  And  one  of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a loud  voice 

16  glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  hist&ce  at  his  feet,  giving  him  thanks:  and  he  was  a 

17  Samaritan.  And  Jesus  answering,  said,  Were  there  not  ten  cleansed?  but  where  are 

18  the  nine  ? There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger. 

19  And  he  said  unto  him,  Arise,  go  thy  way : thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole. 
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It  was  seen  from  the  first  that  his  awful  powers  were  uniformly  beneficent ; that  he  came,  not  to 
destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them ; that  he  used  omnipotence  to  bless,  but  never  to  hurt.  Men  saw 
him  clothed  with  power  over  disease,  and  even  over  death ; able  to  cast  forth  spirits,  or  to  still  the  sea, 
and  yet  accessible,  full  of  sympathy,  the  lofty  patriot,  the  tender  friend,  the  patient  counsellor ; shedding 
tears,  at  times,  from  a full  heart,  and  ever  ready  with  a wise  and  gentle  word  for  all ; so  unaffected  and 
gentle  that  children  drew  round  him  with  a natural  instinct,  and  even  worldly  hardness  and  vice  were 
softened  before  him ; and  this  contrast  of  transcendent  power,  and  perfect  humility,  made  them  feci  that 
he  was  indeed  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.  The  secret  of  his  amazing  success,  as  the 
founder  of  a new  religious  constitution  for  mankind,  lay  in  the  recognition  of  this  perfect  sacrifice  of  one 
so  transccndently  great,  culminating  in  “ the  death  of  the  cross.”  It  waft  the  perfect  realization,  in  him- 
self, of  the  life  he  urged  on  others.  It  implied  the  ideal  fulfilment  of  all  human  duties,  and  no  less  so 
of  all  divine,  for  the  heavenly  love  which  alone  could  dictate  and  sustain  such  a career  was,  in  itself,  the 
most  perfect  transcript  of  the  nature  of  God.  A life  in  which  every  step  showed  kingly  grace  and  divinely 
boundless  love,  condescending  to  the  lowliest  self-denial  for  the  good  of  man,  proclaimed  him  the  rightful 
head  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God.  G. 


Our  Lord  evades  the  urgency  of  his  relatives, 
and  afterward  goes  up  to  the  festival  more  pri- 
vately; that  is,  with  less  of  public  notoriety  and 
without  being  followed  as  usual  by  crowds.  The 
journey  mentioned  in  L.  9 : 51  was  obviously  his 
last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem ; and  verse 
53  shows  that  lie  was  passing  on  rapidly  and  with- 
out delay.  In  both  these  circumstances  Luke  ac- 
cords with  John ; and  the  two  accounts  arc  there- 
fore properly  arranged  together.  The  healing  of 
the  ten  lepers  evidently  connects  itself  with  the 
same  journey  through  Samaria ; and  is  narrated  by 
Luke  out  of  its  proper  order.  R. 

2.  In  the  autumn,  half  a year  after  the  Pass- 
over,  the  Jews  kept  their  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  re- 
membrance of  Israel’s  dwelling  in  tents  during  the 
time  of  their  marching  in  the  wilderness.  R.  B. 

The  feasts  of  the  Jews  still  set  before  us  the 

benefits  of  God.  The  Fassovcr  tells  of  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  by  Jesus  Christ ; the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  God’s  eternal  covenant  with  us  through 
the  Spirit ; and  that  of  Tabernacles  reminds  us  of 
his  watchfulness  and  providence  over  us  in  the  wil- 
derness of  this  life;  and  of  that  state  of  travel, 
sojourning,  and  warfare,  wherein  we  must  continue 
till  our  entrance  into  the  promised  land  of  heaven, 
into  the  eternal  rest  of  God.  Q. 

3.  His  brethren.  (See  Section  62,  Matt. 
13  : 55.)  Not  among  these  did  Jesus  during  his 
lifetime  find  his  most  faithful  followers,  or  his  most 
beloved  companions.  There  seemed  to  be  in  them 
a Judaic  obstinacy,  a lack  of  sympathy,  a deficiency 
in  the  elements  of  tenderness  and  reverence.  Peter, 
affectionate  even  in  liis  worst  weakness,  generous 
even  in  his  least-controlled  impulse  ; James,  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  calm  and  watchful,  reticent  and  true  1 
above  all,  John,  whose  impetuosity  lay  involved  in 
a soul  of  the  most  heavenly  tenderness — these  were 
more  to  him  and  dearer  than  his  brethren  or  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh.  F. 


3-5.  If  he  were  what  he  seemed,  was  he  to 
hide  himself  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  and  not  go 
up  boldly  to  the  capital,  and  wrest  from  the  rulers 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  claims  ? Let  him,  if  fcc 
w as  fit  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  people,  place 
himself  at  once  in  the  centre  of  influence  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  show  himself  to  the  world.  Then  if  he 
made  his  pretensions  good,  it  would  be  some  honor 
to  claim  connection  with  him ; some  benefit  to  be 
enrolled  as  his  followers.  Christ’s  own  brothers 
judge  of  him  by  themselves.  They  measure  all  by 
outward  and  visible  success.  In  speaking  thus  to 
Jesus,  they  sever  themselves  by  a wide  interval  from 
their  great  relative.  Unselfish,  unworldly  were  all 
his  motives,  aims,  and  ends.  They  arc  of  the  world, 
and  true  children  of  the  world  they  are,  in  thus  ad- 
dressing him,  proving  themselves  to  be.  And  this 
they  must  be  told  at  least,  if  they  will  not  effectu- 
ally be  taught.  II. 

Jesus  was  indeed  a lonely  being  in  the  world. 
With  all  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  his  human 
sympathies — touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  every 
sinless  infirmity — with  a heart  that  could  feel  for  a 
peasant’s  sorrow,  and  an  eye  that  could  beam  with 
tenderness  on  an  infant’s  face — he  was  yet  one  who, 
wherever  he  went,  and  by  whomsoever  surrounded, 
was,  in  the  secrecy  of  his  inner  being,  profoundly 
alone.  He  moved  among  a narrow- minded,  grovel- 
ling, sensual  race,  breathing  a spirit  of  ineffable 
purity  and  holiness.  And  while  his  whole  life 
passed  away,  while  every  day,  and  almost  every 
hour  of  it,  was  spent  in  intercourse  with  those 
whose  minds  never  travelled  beyond  the  petty  circle 
of  their  own  national  prejudices  and  passions,  his 
inner  being  was  yet  ever  filled  with  thoughts  that 
wandered  through  eternity,  that  communed  with  in- 
visible intelligences,  that  mused  upon  the  affairs  and 
destinies  of  the  universe.  What  depths  were  there 
in  that  mighty  spirit  which  none  around  could 
fathom  1 What  ineffable  joyB  and  mysterious  sor- 
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rows,  unintelligible  to  the  beings  with  whom  he 
consorted  as  to  the  veriest  children ! The  seclusion 
of  the  wilderness  could  not  have  increased  an  isola- 
tion like  liis.  lie  was  solitary  amid  crowds.  He 
“ trod  ” the  path  of  life  “ alone,  and  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  him.”  C. 

0.  My  time  is  not  yet  come.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable,  that  in  all  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the 
flesh — -though  the  weight  of  the  world’s  redemption 
was  pressing  upon  him,  and  his  ministry  of  eternal 
reconciliation  was  bounded  by  three  short  years,  yet 
there  is  not  a single  step  or  movement  of  his,  from 
first  to  last,  that  gives  us  an  impression  of  haste. 
Always  straitened  till  his  whole  work  is  accom- 
plished, because  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work,  he  is  yet  always  deliberate.  Are  there  not 
twelve  hours  in  his  day  ? He  is  almost  as  free  from 
hurry  as  he  is  from  sin.  You  sec  liis  disciples  urg- 
ing him  hither  and  thither.  They  want  him  to  go 
sooner,  or  stay  later,  or  to  make  a more  sudden 
manifestation.  “ Show  thyself  to  the  world.”  But 
he  still  bides  his  time,  and  only  says  his  hour  is  not 
yet  full  come.  F.  D.  II. 

6-8.  liis  time  was  coming — the  time  of  liis 
manifestation  to  Israel — of  his  showing  forth  to  the 
world — a very  different  kind  of  manifestation  from 
that  of  which  hi3  brethren  were  dreaming.  But  it 
was  not  yet  fully  come,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
mean  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  openly  to  take 
part  from  the  beginning  in  this  approaching  feast 

of  Tabernacles.  II. His  time  was  a God’s  time, 

but  the  time  of  his  unbelieving  brethren  was  a 
worliVs  time,  and  that  “ is  alway  ready : ” they 
would  go  to-day  or  to-morrow,  secretly  or  openly, 
according  to  their  worldly  good-pleasure — what  mat- 
tered it?  Their  time  agreed  not  with  his  time. 
With  them  and  in  their  spirit  Jesus  would  not  go  up 
to  Jerusalem.  Not  attended  by  them  and  the  other 
p'Jgrims,  and  expecting  a procession  to  conduct  him 
thither,  in  short,  not  “showing  himself  to  the 
world,”  wa3  he  going  up  to  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. It  was  not  this  feast  that  was  appointed  to 
place  openly  before  the  oyes  of  Israel  its  King  and 
Higli-Pi  icst ; that  was  reserved  for  the  next  Pass- 
over  feast;  then  was  his  time  full  come.  But  to 
this  feast  he  went  up  in  secret , regardless  of  the  im- 
patient reproaches  of  his  brethren.  R.  B. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Evangelist  saw  nothing 
in  the  language  of  our  Lord  but  the  desire  to  cx-  ! 
elude  his  brethren  from  any  certain  knowledge  of 
his  plans.  It  was  essential  for  the  carrying  out  of 
his  purposes,  which  were  closely  inwoven  with  the 
events  of  the  next  few  days — that  his  brethren 
should  not  know  about  his  plans.  And  therefore 
he  let  them  depart  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  intended  to  follow  them.  Certain  ns  they  I 
were  to  be  asked  by  multitudes  whother  he  was  I 


coming  to  the  feast,  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  able  to  answer,  with  perfect  truthfulness, 
that  he  was  at  any  rate  not  coming  with  them , and 
that  whether  he  would  come'  before  the  feast  was 
over  or  not  they  could  not  tell. 

10;  L.  51.  lie  left,  indeed,  some  faithful 
hearts  behind  him ; but  how  few  ! Galilee  had  re- 
jected him,  03  Judea  had  rejected  him.  At  Naza- 
reth, the  sweet  mountain  village  of  his  childish  days 
— at  Nazareth,  with  all  its  memories  of  his  boyhood 
and  his  mother’s  home — they  had  treated  him  with 
such  vioience  and  outrage,  that  he  could  not  visit  it 
again.  And  even  at  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  and 
Capernaum  — on  those  Edcn-shorcs  of  the  silver 
lake — in  the  green  delicious  plain,  whose  every  field 
he  had  traversed  with  his  apostles,  performing  deeds 
of  mercy,  and  uttering  words  of  love — even  there 
they  loved  the  whited  sepulchres  of  a Pharisaic 
sanctity,  and  the  shallow  traditions  of  a Levities! 
ceremonial,  better  than  the  light  and  the  life  which 
had  been  offered  them  by  the  Son  of  God.  And  on 
all  this  land,  and  most  of  all  on  that  region  of  it, 
the  woe  has  fallen.  Exquisite  still  in  its  loveliness, 
it  is  now  desolate  and  dangerous.  The  vineyards 
and  fruit-gardens  have  disappeared ; the  fleets  and 
fishing-boats  cease  to  traverse  the  lake ; the  hum 
of  men  is  silent;  the  stream  of  prosperous  com- 
merce has  ceased  to  flow.  The  very  names  and  sites 
of  the  towns  and  cities  arc  forgotten ; and  where 
they  once  shone  bright  and  populous,  there  arc  now 
gray  mounds  where  even  the  mins  are  too  ruinous 
to  be  distinguishable.  . . . Aud  the  very  generation 
which  rejected  him  was  doomed  to  recall  in  bitter 
and  fruitless  agony  these  peaceful,  happy  days  of 
the  Son  of  man.  Thirty  years  had  barely  elapsed 
when  the  storm  of  Roman  invasion  burst  furiously 
over  that  smiling  land.  lie  who  will,  may  read  in 
the  “Jewish  War”  of  Josephus  the  hideous  details 
of  the  slaughter  which  decimated  the  cities  of  Gal- 
ilee, and  wrung  from  the  historian  the  repeated  con- 
fession that  “ it  was  certainly  God  who  brought  the 
Romans  to  punish  the  Galileans.”  F. 

52.  Of  the  Samaritans.  While  the  Jews 
of  the  north  generally,  in  gomg  southward  or  re- 
turning, crossed  the  Jordan  and  advanced  through 
Perea,  in  order  to  avoid  passing  through  central 
Samaria,  our  Saviour,  uninfluenced  by  the  current 
intense  prejudice  against  the  Samaritans,  took  the 
! direct  way  through  their  territory,  whenever  it  suited 

him.  N.  C.  B. 53.  Did  not  receive  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  only  an  incivility,  but  a vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  hospitality.  The  Saviour  and 
his  friends,  according  to  the  recognized  laws  of 
Oriental  civilization,  had  a claim  to  be  entertained 
in  that  village.  It  was  this  view  of  the  outrage,  un- 
questionably, which  excited  such  fierce  indignation 
I in  the  two  disciples.  Q.  B.  II. 
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54*  James  and  John  — not  Petei\  as  we 
should  have  expected,  but  those  “ sons  of  thunder ,” 
who  afterward  would  have  all  the  highest  honors  of 
the  kingdom  to  themselves.  Yet  one  was  uthe  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved,”  while  the  other  willingly 

drank  of  his  Lord’s  bitter  cup.  B. In  their  sense 

of  righteousness  and  judgment,  in  their  indignation 
against  sin — all  this,  indeed,  displaying  itself  in  an 
untimely  severity,  which  would  have  consumed  the 
sinners  and  the  sin  together — we  see  the  “ sons  of 
ihunde) • ” on  their  natural  side,  and  as  they  would 
have  been  but  for  grace.  They  are  fresh  from  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  where  they  had  seen  how 
the  glory  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  old  covenant 
waned  before  the  brighter  glory  of  him  whom  they 
served,  the  Lord  of  the  new ; an  outrage  therefore 
against  him,  and  a rejecting  of  him,  should  there- 
fore be  not  less  terribly  avenged.  With  all  of  car- 
nal and  sinful  which  mingled  with  this  proposal  of 
theirs,  yet  what  insight  into  the  dignity  of  their 
Lord,  and  the  greatness  of  the  outrage  which  was 
an  outrage  against  him,  does  it  reveal ; what  faith 
in  the  mighty  powers  with  which  he  was  able  to 
equip  his  servants ! 

55.  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 

ye  are  of,  “ You  arc  missing,”  Christ  would  say, 
“your  true  position ; which  is,  having  been  born  of 
the  spirit  of  forgiving  love,  to  be  ruled  by  that 
spirit,  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  avenging  righteous- 
nesa  You  arc  losing  sight  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  missing  the 
greater  glory  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  is  the  higher 
blessedness  to  belong  to  it.”  Under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment God  was  teaching  men,  by  terrible  things  in 
righteousness,  his  holiness.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
new  covenant,  not  contrary  but  higher,  is  that  of 
forgiving  love;  in  it  lie  is  overcoming  man’s  evil 
with  his  good.  There  was,  indeed,  pardoning  grace 
In  the  old,  e7cn  as  there  is  avenging  justice  in  the 
new ; in  this  too  “ God  is  a consuming  fire ; ” and 
that  same  Lord  who  spake  these  words  shall  be  him- 
self revealed  in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God.  T. 

56.  When  the  Son  of  man  is  come,  the  spirit  of 
Elias  must  be  gone ; now  specially,  for  Moses  and 
he  resigned  lately  in  the  mount.  Now  no  law-giver, 

no  prophet,  but  Christ.  Bp.  Andrcwes. Elias  is 

no  fit  pattern  for  disciples,  but  their  Master : “ The 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to 
save  them.”  When  we  look  into  his  sacred  acts  we 
find  many  a life  preserved  from  perishing ; some, 
that  had  perished,  by  him  recalled ; never  any  de- 
stroyed. Only  one  poor  fig-tree,  as  the  real  emblem 
of  his  severity  to  the  unfruitful,  was  blasted  and 
withered  by  his  curse.  But  to  man,  ever  favorable 

and  indulgent!  Bp.  H. They  had  not  realized 

the  difference  which  separated  Sinai  and  Carmel 


from  Calvary  and  Ilcrmon.  Be  had  come  to  save, 
not  to  destroy ; and  if  any  heard  his  words  and  be- 
lieved not,  he  judged  them  not.  And  so,  without  a 
word  of  anger,  he  went  to  a different  village ; and 
doubtless  John,  who  by  that  time  did  know  of  what 
spirit  he  was,  remembered  these  words  of  Christ 
when  he  went  with  Peter  into  Samaria  to  confirm 
the  recent  converts,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
gift  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  F. Christ’s  holy  char- 

acter and  noble  cause  may  have  insults  offered, 
deep  injuries  done  to  them;  but  it  is  not  by  the 
angry  visitation  of  pains  and  penalties  of  any 
kind,  that  these  insults  and  injuries  arc  to  be 
avenged;  but  by  forbearance  and  gentleness,  love 
and  pity — by  feeling  and  acting  toward  all  such 
men  as  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master  felt  and 
acted  toward  the  inhabitants  of  that  Samaritan 
village. 

12*  Ten  lepers.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  no  dis- 
ease but  one  was  held  to  render  its  victim  cere- 
monially unclean.  Such  unclcanncss  was  stamped 
upon  the  leper  alone.  This  strange,  creeping,  loath- 
some, fatal  disease  appeare  to  have  been  selected  as 
the  one  form  of  bodily  affliction  to  stand,  in  the  legal 
impurity  attached  to  it,  and  in  the  penalties  visited 
on  that  impurity,  as  a type  of  the  inward,  pervading, 
corrupting,  destroying  malady  of  sin.  Among  the 
Jews  the  leper  was  excommunicated.  Cut  off  from 
the  congregation  of  the  people, ‘he  had  to  live  apart, 
enjoying  only  such  society  as  those  afflicted  with  the 

same  disease  could  offer.  II. The  disease  itself 

the  Jews  called  “ the  finger  of  God,”  and  emphati- 
cally, “ the  stroke.”  To  heal  it  w-as  one  of  the  most 
decisive  evidences  of  Messiahship.  “The  lepers,” 
said  our  Lord,  “ are  cleansed,”  and  on  such  maladies 
he  delighted  to  exercise  his  power  and  love.  J.  A. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  entire  range  of  human 

phenomena  which  illustrates  so  impressively  the  di- 
vine power  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  work  of  mercy  on  man’s  behalf,  as  this 
leprosy.  New-born  children  of  leprous  parents  are 
often  as  pretty  and  as  healthy  in  appearance  as  any, 
but  by-and-by  its  presence  and  workings  Itecome 
visible  in  some  of  the  signs  described  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  Leviticus.  The  “ scab  ” comes  on  by  de- 
grees in  different  parts  of  the  body ; the  hair  falls 
from  the  head  and  eyebrows;  the  nails  loosen,  de- 
cay, and  drop  off ; joint  after  joint  of  the  fingers 
and  toes  shrink  up,  and  slowly  fall  away.  The  gums 
are  absorbed,  and  the  teeth  disappear.  The  nose, 
the  eyes,  the  tongue,  and  the  palate  arc  slowly  con- 
sumed, and  finally  the  wretched  victim  sinks  into 
the  earth  and  disappears,  while  medicine  has  no 
powers  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this  fell  disease,  or 
oven  to  mitigate  sensibly  its  tortures.  Who  can  fail 
to  find  in  all  this  a most  affecting  type  of  man’s 
moral  leprosy  ? W.  M.  T. 
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13,  14.  There  was  something  in  that  living 
death  of  leprosy — recalling  as  it  did  the  most  fright- 
ful images  of  suffering  and  degradation,  corrupting 
as  it  did  the  very  fountains  of  the  life-blood  of  man, 
distorting  his  countenance,  rendering  loathsome  his 
touch,  slowly  incrusting  and  infecting  him  with  a 
plague-spot  of  disease  far  more  horrible  than  death 
itself — which  always  seems  to  have  thrilled  the 
Lord’s  heart  with  a keen  and  instantaneous  compas- 
sion. And  never  more  so  than  at  this  moment. 
Scarcely  had  he  heard  their  piteous  cry  of  44  Jesus, 
Master,  have  mercy  on  us,”  when  instantly,  without 
sufficient  pause  even  to  approach  them  more  nearly, 
he  called  aloud  to  them, 44  Go,  show  yourselves  unto 
the  priests.”  F. 

15.  With  a load  voice  glorified  God.  It 

was  the  exultation  of  faith ; he  felt  there  was  a God 
in  the  world,  and  that  God  was  good.  What  greater 
joy  can  be  imparted  to  the  heart  of  man  than  that 
which  this  truth,  thoroughly  embraced,  imparts? 
And  as  this  grateful  spirit  is  the  source  of  joy,  so, 
in  a sense,  it  is  the  source  of  religion  in  the  soul. 
The  grateful  spirit  alone  believes,  because  it  alone 
acknowledges  the  source  of  its  life  and  being,  the 
author  and  fountain-head.  The  grateful  spirit  alone 
finds  out  God ; to  it  alone  he  reveals  himself.  With 
the  grateful  one  out  of  the  ten,  it  falls  down  before 
him,  giving  him  thanks.  J.  B.  Af. 


17.  Where  are  the  ninet  The  voice  of 

their  misery  had  awaked  the  instant  echo  of  his 
mercy ; but  the  miraculous  utterance  of  his  mercy, 
though  it  thrilled  through  their  whole  physical  be- 
ing, woke  no  echo  of  gratitude  in  their  earthy  and 
still  leprous  hearts.  F. 18.  Save  this  stran- 

ger. Probably  this  man’s  faith  had  caused  the  cry 
of  all  the  ten ; probably  he  was  the  salt  of  the  little 
group  of  outcasts.  They  were  contented,  for  the 
time,  with  their  cure : he  forgot  the  euro  itself  in 
his  gratitude.  A moment  more,  and  with  obedient 
feet  he  would  overtake  them  on  their  way  to  the 
priest.  McD. 

10.  But,  nevertheless,  this  alien  shall  not  have 
returned  in  vain,  nor  shall  the  rare  virtue — alas,  how 
rare  a virtue ! — of  his  gratitude  go  unrewarded.  Not 
his  body  alone,  but  the  soul — whose  value  was  so 
infinitely  more  precious,  just  as  its  diseases  are  so 
infinitely  more  profound — should  be  healed  by  bis 

Saviour’s  word.  F. Him  he  dismisses  with  a 

new  and  a better  blessing ; the  first  had  reached  but 
to  the  healing  of  his  body,  and  that  he  hnd  in  com- 
mon with  the  unthankful  nine:  but  gratitude  for  a 
lower  mercy  obtains  for  him  a higher,  a peculiar 
blessing,  which  is  singularly  his,  which  rcachc3  not 
merely  to  the  springs  of  bodily  health,  but  to  tho 
very  fountains  of  his  spiritual  being.  T.  (For  lep- 
rosy, compare  Section  28.) 


Section  84.— At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Officers  sent  to  take  Him. 

The  Temple. 

John  vii.  11-36. 

11, 12  Then  the  Jews  sought  him  at  the  feast,  and  said,  Where  is  he  ? And  there  was  much 
murmuring  among  the  people  concerning  him : for  some  said,  He  is  a good  man : others 

13  said,  Nay;  but  he  deceiveth  the  people.  Howbeit,  no  man  spake  openly  of  him,  for 
fear  of  the  Jews. 

14, 15  Now  about  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Jesus  went  up  into  the  temple  and  taught.  And 
the  Jews  marvelled,  saying,  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned? 

16, 17  Jesus  answered  them,  and  said,  My  doctrine  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me.  Tf  any 
man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I 

18  speak  of  myself.  He  that  speaketh  of  himself,  seeketh  his  own  glory:  but  he  that 
seeketh  his  glory  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true,  and  no  unrighteousness  is  in  him. 

19  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law?  Why  go  ye 

20  about  to  kill  me?  The  people  answered  and  said,  Thou  hast  a devil:  who  goeth  about 

21  to  kill  thee?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I have  done  one  work,  and  ye  all 

22  marvel.  Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you  circumcision,  (not  because  it  is  of  Moses,  but 

23  of  the  fathers ;)  and  ye  on  the  sabbath  day  circumcise  a man.  If  a man  on  the  sab- 
bath-day  receive  circumcision,  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  not  be  broken;  are  ye 

24  angry  at  me,  because  I have  made  a man  every  whit  whole  on  the  sabbath-day?  Judge 
not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment. 
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25,  25  Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem,  Is  not  this  he  whom  they  seek  to  kill?  But 
lo,  he  speaketh  boldly,  and  they  say  nothing  unto  him.  Do  the  rulers  know  indeed  that 

27  this  is  the  very  Christ?  Howbeit,  we  know  this  man,  whence  he  is:  but  when  Christ 

28  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is.  Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  temple,  as  he  taught, 
saying,  Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I am:  and  I am  not  come  of  myself, 

29  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  whom  ye  know  not.  But  I know  liim ; for  I am  from  him, 
and  he  hath  Bent  me. 

80  Then  they  sought  to  take  him : but  no  man  laid  hands  on  him,  because  his  hour  was 

81  not  yet  come*  And  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him,  and  said.  When  Christ  com- 

82  eth,  will  he  do  more  miracles  than  these  which  this  man  hath  done?  The  Pharisees 
heard  that  the  people  murmured  such  things  concerning  him : and  the  Phr.risees  and 
the  chief  priests  sent  officers  to  take  him. 

88  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them.  Yet  a little  while  am  I with  you,  and  then  I go  unto  him 

84  that  sent  me.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find  me:  and  where  I am,  thither  ye 

85  cannot  come.  Then  said  the  Jews  among  themselves,  Whither  will  he  go,  that  we 
shall  not  find  him?  will  he  go  unto  the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,  and  teach  the 

86  Gentiles?  What  manner  of  saying  is  this  that  he  said,  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not 
find  me:  and  where  1 am,  thither  ye  cannot  come? 


In  God’s  spiritual  universe  there  are  no  favorites  of  heaven  who  can  attain  knowledge  and  spiritual 
wisdom  apart  from  obedience.  There  are  none  who  can  surrender  self,  and  in  all  things  submit  to  God, 
and  yet  fail  of  spiritual  convictions.  It  is  not  therefore  a rare,  partial  condescension  of  God,  arbitrary 
and  causeless,  which  gives  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  some,  and  shuts  it  out  from  others ; but  a vast, 
universal,  glorious  law.  The  light  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  “If  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know.”  F.  W.  R. 

The  knowledge  of  the  great  and  profound  truths  of  religion  is  one  that  men  are  not  so  much  to  study, 
as  to  live  themselves  into;  a knowledge  that  passes  into  the  head  through  the  heart.  If  God’s  grace  be 
sought  and  given,  knowledge  will  not  stay  behind,  since  it  is  the  same  spirit  and  principle  that  purifies 
the  heart  and  clarifies  the  understanding.  And  where  a long  course  of  piety  and  close  communion  with 
God  has  purged  the  heart  and  rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  such  a soul,  like  the  6un 
shining  in  his  full  might.  R.  S. 


The  seventh  month,  Tisri,  part  of  our  Septem- 
ber and  October — “ the  month  of  the  full  streams  ” 
and  the  autumnal  equinox — had  now  come.  Nisan, 
•‘the  flower  month,”  known  of  old  as  Abib,  “the 
earing  month,”  had  seen  the  Passover  pass  without 
the  presence  of  Jesus.  Ijjar,  “ the  beautiful 
month,”  with  its  blossoming  trees;  Siwan,  “the 
bright;”  Tammuz;  Ab,  “the  fruit  month;”  and 
Elul,  “ the  month  of  wine,”  had  gone  by  in  the  jour- 
ney tc  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to  Cesarea  Philippi.  G. 

11.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles , or  the  feast  of 
Ingathering,  was  intended  to  commemorate  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness, 
and  was  celebrated  with  such  universal  joy,  that 
both  Josephus  and  Philo  call  it  “the  holiest  and 
greatest  feast,”  and  it  was  known  among  the  Jews 
as  “ the  Feast”  preeminently.  It  was  kept  for 
aeven  consecutive  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  21st 
of  Tisri,  and  the  eighth  day  was  celebrated  by  a 
holy  convocation.  During  the  seven  days  the  Jews, 


to  recall  their  desert  wanderings,  lived  in  booths 
made  of  the  thiekly-foliaged  boughs  of  olive,  and 
palm,  and  pine,  and  myrtle.  During  the  week  of 
festivities  all  the  courses  of  priests  were  employed 
in  turn ; seventy  bullocks  were  offered  in  sacrifice 
for  the  seventy  nations  of  the  world  ; the  law  was 
daily  read,  and  on  each  day  the  temple  trumpets 
sounded  twenty-one  times  an  inspiring  and  trium- 
phant blast.  The  joy  of  the  occasion  was  deep- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  feast  followed  but  four 
days  after  the  ceremonies  of  the  great  day  of 
Atonement,  in  which  a solemn  expiation  was  made 
for  the  sins  of  all  the  people.  F. 

Sought  him,  and  said,  Where  is  he? 
Whatever  topic  had  been  engrossing  the  thoughts 
of  the  community  would  be  sure  to  be  the  subject 
of  general  conversation  in  the  capital  the  next  time 
that  the  tribes  assembled  in  Jerusalem.  Remem- 
bering how  fickle  public  feeling  is,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  was  a subject  which  had  taken  a very 
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strong  hold  of  the  public  mind,  that  for  a year  and 
a half,  during  five  successive  festivals,  came  up  ever 
fresh  upon  the  lips  of  the  congregated  thousands. 
Yet  it  was  so  as  to  the  appearance  among  them  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Eighteen  months  had  passed  since 
he  had  been  seen  in  Jerusalem,  yet  at  this  great 
annual  gathering,  after  so  long  an  absence,  he  is 
instantly  the  object  of  search,  and  the  subject  of 

conversation.  II. 11-13.  The  Jews — the 

people— the  Jews.  For  a clear  apprehension  of 
this  and  the  following  sections,  observe  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  John  between  the  ruling  party  (of  the 
Sanhedrim),  called  the  Jem,  and  the  people.  J.  G.  B. 

14.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  mur- 
murs and  discussions,  in  the  middle  of  the  feast, 
Jesus,  unaccompanied  apparently  by  his  followers, 
appeared  suddenly  in  the  temple,  and  taught.  F. 

Taught.  The  word  denotes  formal  and  con - 

tinuous  teaching , as  distinguished  from  mere  casual 
sayings.  This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  lie 
did  so  thus  openly  in  Jerusalem.  He  had  kept 
back  till  the  feast  was  half  through,  to  let  the  stir 
about  him  subside,  and  entering  the  city  unexpect- 
edly, had  begun  his  “ teaching  ” at  the  temple,  and 
created  a certain  awe,  before  the  wrath  of  the  rul- 
ers had  time  to  break  it.  B. It  is  highly  proba- 

ble that  this  discourse  was  mainly  an  exposition  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  especially  of  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  like  that  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth.  For  the  time  had  then 
come  for  such  a discourse  in  the  temple,  and  this 
supposition  well  accounts  for  their  expressed  sur- 
prise at  his  knowledge  of  their  books.  II.  C. 

15.  The  originality  of  Christ  is  uneducated. 
That  he  draws  nothing  from  the  stores  of  learning 
can  be  seen  at  a glance.  The  impression  we  have 
in  reading  his  instructions  justifies,  to  the  letter, 
the  language  of  his  contemporaries,  when  they  say, 
u This  man  hath  never  learned.”  There  is  nothing 
in  any  of  his  allusions  or  forms  of  speech  that  indi- 
cates learning.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  him 
that  belongs  to  his  age  or  country — no  one  opinion, 
or  taste,  or  prejudice.  H.  B. 

10-19.  “ My  teaching  is  not  mine , but  his  that 
sent  me  ; not  invented  by  me  as  a man,  but  revealed 
by  God.  But  for  your  lack  of  the  right  will,  you 
might  be  convinced  of  this.  Whoever  in  heart  de- 
sires to  do  the  will  of  God,  will,  by  means  of  that 
disposition,  be  able  to  decide  whether  my  teaching 
is  diviuc  or  human.  Such  a one  may  see  that  no 
human  self-will  is  mixed  up  with  my  labors,  but  that 
in  them  all  I seek  only  to  glorify  Ilim  that  sent  me. 
But  (verse  19)  that  yc  lack  the  spirit  essential  to 
this,  is  shown  by  your  deeds ; pretending  to  zeal  for 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  using  that  pretence  to  persecute 
one  who  seeks  only  to  honor  God,  you  care  not,  in 
reality,  to  keep  that  law.”  N. 


17.  A principle,  showing,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
singleness  of  desire  to  please  God  is  the  grand  iidct  to 
light  on  all  questions  vitally  affecting  one’s  eternal 
interests  ; and,  on  the  other,  that  the  want  of  this, 
whether  perceived  or  not,  is  the  chief  cause  of  in- 
fidelity amidst  the  light  of  revealed  religion.  B. 

If  any  man's  will  be,  to  do  His  wUl,  he  shall  know. 
Not  that  the  bare  performance  of  God’s  outward 
commands  will  give  acquaintance  with  Chris. ian 
doctrine.  What  our  Lord  asserts  is,  that  if  the  mil 
be  set  in  his  ways,  if  a man  be  really  anxious  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  and  thus  to  fulfil  the  first  great 
commandment  of  the  law,  this  singleness  of  purpose 
and  subjection  to  the  will  of  God  will  lead  him  on 
to  faith  in  the  promised  aud  then  apparent  Messiah, 
and  to  a just  discrimination  of  the  divine  character 

of  his  teachings.  A. A well-disposed  will  is  sure 

to  engage  the  mind  in  a severe  search  into  the  great 
truths  of  religion ; and  it  will  accompany  that  search 
with  two  dispositions  directly  tending  to  the  discov- 
eries of  truth,  diligence,  and  impartiality.  . . . Ex- 
perience must  give  knowledge  in  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  in  all  others.  The  obedient,  and 
the  men  of  practice,  arc  those  sons  of  light  that  shall 
outgrow  all  their  doubts  and  ignorances,  and  tri- 
umph over  their  present  imperfections,  till  persua- 
sion pass  into  knowledge,  and  knowledge  advance 
into  assurance,  and  all  come  at  length  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  beatific  vision.  R.  S. 

The  doctrine  of  all  the  prophets  who  went  before 
and  who  followed  Christ,  has  its  end  in  Christ,  to 
whom  they  point ; but  Christ,  as  a prophet,  is  him- 
self the  doctrine , his  person  the  one  centre  of  that 
doctrine,  “ I am  the  truth ; ” so,  as  high-priest,  he 
is  himself  the  sacrifice,  and  as  king  he  is  himself 
the  head  of  his  body.  That  Christ’s  teaching  is  the 
teaching  of  God  is  the  experience  of  every  soul 
which  gives  itself  up  to  God’s  drawing.  If  the  Jews 
had  “ willed"  to  do  the  will  of  God  which  was  testi- 
fied to  them  in  the  law,  they  would  have  discovered 
that  they  could  not  do  it ; and  as  penitent  souib 
hungering  after  grace  would  have  known  that  tl*» 
doctrine , the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  Christ,  is 
man's  doctrine,  but  that  it  is  of  God.  Knowlcd,  «• 
is  a daughter  of  the  will.  The  Lord  will  certain' « 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  all  willing  hear  - 
which  do  not  love  darkness  rather  than  light.  Ai  ^ 
in  fact,  depends  upon  tnic-hcarfcdncss.  Be  true- 
hearted with  what  thou  hast  received,  and  what  thou 
hast  not  got  will  be  given  thee.  “He  that  is  of 
God  heareth  God’s  word,”  and  he  that  is  of  the 
truth  heareth  the  voice  of  him  who  himself  is  truth. 

R.  B. And  still  the  saying  of  our  Lord  holds 

j good,  that  in  the  search  of  truth,  in  tho  preserving 
us  from  error,  in  tho  guiding  of  us  to  right  judg- 
ments about  himself  and  his  doctrine,  the  heart  has 
I more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  the  head — the  will- 
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ingness  to  do  telling  upon  tbc  capacity  to  know  and 
to  believe.  H.- — When  Jesus  Christ,  dying  in  love 
for  sinners,  and  radiant  with  gospel  grace,  is  full 
before  the  soul,  so  as  to  appear  somewhat  as  he  is, 
an  almighty  and  infinitely  willing  Redeemer,  true  to 
his  word,  then  the  sinner  believes,  receives  him,  has 
power  to  be  a child  of  God ; though,  at  the  moment, 
nothing  is  further  from  his  thoughts  than  any  anal- 
ysis of  this  believing.  After  all,  nothing  but  expe- 
rience can  fully  explain  what  faith  is.  Believe  and 

know.  J.  W.  A. It  is  the  virtue  of  the  Christian 

life  to  rivet  and  seal  Christian  faith  in  the  depth  of 
the  soul.  Truth  becomes  clearer  and  dearer  the 
more  sacrifices  we  make  to  it.  What  we  do  for  it 
unites  it  more  and  more  closely  to  our  soul.  A.  V. 
- — Understanding  shall  grow  with  growing  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  And  he  that  tries  heartily  to  do 
Christ’s  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine ; know  it 
more  and  more ; know  it  deeper  and  deeper ; know 
all  that  he  needs.  To  selfish,  earth-bound  hearts  no 
secrets  are  revealed.  No  tokens  of  personal  remem- 
brance, no  signs  of  secret  favor,  come  from  the 
Master.  True  redemption  is  our  deliverance  from 
that  restless  selfishness,  and  our  return  to  union 
with  God.  No  mastery  among  men,  no,  conquests 
of  self-promotion,  no  prosperous  economy,  no  career 
of  politic  success,  contains  a joy  so  exquisite,  and  so 
full,  as  that  pledge  of  friendship  from  the  love  and 
power  and  wisdom  that  fill  the  throne  of  eternity. 
F.  D.  H. 

10*  From  the  first  they  hated  him,  and  from  the 
time,  now  eighteen  months  ago,  that  he  had  cured 
the  paralytic,  breaking,  as  they  thought,  the  Sab- 
bath, and  said  that  God  was  his  father,  making  him- 
self equal  with  God,  they  had  resolved  to  kill  him. 
This  was  the  way — by  cherishing  hatred  and  the 
secret  intent  to  murder — that  they  were  dealing  with 
the  law.  Rolling  their  adverse  judgment  of  him  back 
upon  themselves,  and  dragging  out  to  light  the  pur- 
pose that  in  the  mean  time  they  would  have  kept 
concealed,  Jesus  said,  44  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the 
law,  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law  ? Why 
go  ye  about  to  kill  me  ? ” H. 

22  24.  Jesus,  who  ever  loved  to  teach  the  les- 
son that  love  and  not  literalism  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  showed  them,  even  on  their  own  purely 
ritual  and  Levitical  principle,  that  his  word  of  heal- 
ing had  in  no  respect  violated  the  Sabbath  at  all. 
For  instance,  Moses  had  established,  or  rather  re- 
established, the  ordinance  of  circumcision  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  if  that  eighth  day  happened  to  be 
a Sabbath,  they  without  scruple  sacrificed  the  one 
ordinance  to  the  other,  and,  in  spite  of  the  labor 
which  it  involved,  performed  the  rite  of  circumcision 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  If  the  law  of  circumcision  su- 
perseded that  of  the  Sabbath,  did  not  the  law  of 
mercy  ? If  that,  which  was  at  the  best  but  a sifrn 
20 


of  deliverance,  could  not  even  on  account  of  the 
Sabbath  be  postponed  for  a single  day,  why  was  it 
criminal  not  to  have  postponed  for  the  sake  of  the 
Sabbath  a deliverance  actual  and  entire  ? And  then 
he  summed  his  self-defence  in  the  one  calm  word, 
“ Do  not  be  ever  judging  by  the  mere  appearance, 
but  judge  a righteous  judgment.”  F. 

25  29.  It  astonished  the  people  to  find  that 
Jesus  could  testify  thus  openly  against  his  oppo- 
nents, and  yet  no  hand  be  laid  upon  trim;  and  they 
asked,  “ Can  it  be  possible  that  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  know  this  man  to  be  the  Messiah?” 
(verse  26).  But  they  continued,  still  held  in  the 
prejudice  and  bondage  of  sense,  44  IIow  can  it  be  so, 
when  we  know  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  Nazarenc 
carpenter  ? while  the  Messiah  is  to  reveal  himself 
suddenly  in  all  his  glory,  so  that  all  must  acknowl-. 
edge  him”  (verse  27).  To  expose  the  vanity  of. 
these  expressions,  Christ  said,  44  It  is  true,  ye  both 
know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I am  ; and  yet  ye  know 
not ; for  ye  know  not  the  heavenly  Father  who  hath 
sent  me,  and  therefore  ye  cannot  know  me.”  Thus 
does  he  ever  return  to  the  principle  that  only  those 
who  know  God,  and  belong  to  him  in  heart  (i.  e., 
who  really  endeavor  to  do  his  will),  can  be  in  a con- 
dition to  recognize  the  Son  of  God  in  his  self-mani- 
festation, and  to  acknowledge  that  hd  is  from  heaven. 

N. While  he  refers  everything  to  God,  Jesus 

Christ  seeks  not  to  define  or  explain  him ; he  affirms 
him  and  demonstrates  him  ; God  is  the  first  cause, 
the  point  from  which  all  things  sprung;  faith  in 
God  is  the  paramount  source  of  virtue  and  of  power, 
of  hope  and  resignation.  F.  G. 

30.  This  restraint  on  our  Lord’s  enemies  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  direct  divine  interposition. 
They  could  do  nothing  against  him  until  God,  in  his 
wisdom,  was  pleased  to  let  it  be  done.  We  are  all 
immortal  till  our  work  is  done.  To  realize  that 
nothing  happens  in  this  world  except  by  the  eternal 
counsels  and  according  to  the  plans  of  our  Father,  is 
one  grand  secret  of  living  a calm,  peaceful,  and  con- 
tented life.  J.  C.  R. 

32*  The  Sanhedrim,  seated  in  frequent  session 
in  their  stone  hall  of  meeting  within  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  temple,  were,  by  means  of  their 
emissaries,  kept  informed  of  all  that  he  did  and  said, 
and,,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  watched  his  every 
movement  with  malignant  and  jealous  eyes.  These 
whispered  arguments  in  his  favor,  this  deepened  awe 
of  him  and  belief  in  him,  which,  despite  their  au- 
thority, was  growing  up  under  their  very  eyes, 
seemed  to  them  at  once  humiliating  and  dangerous. 
They  determined  on  a bolder  course  of  action.  They 
sent  out  emissaries  to  seize  him  suddenly  and 
stealthily,  at  the  first  opportunity  which  should 
occur.  F. 

36*  So  ended  our  Lord’s  first  day  of  teaching  in 
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the  temple,  a day  revealing  on  his  part  a wisdom,  a 
courage,  a serene,  sublime  trust  which  took  his  ad- 
versaries by  surprise,  and  held  all  their  deadly  pur- 
poses against  him  in  suspense,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  multitude  the  strangest  mixture  of  conflicting 


opinions  and  sentiments,  with  which  our  Lord  so 
dealt  as  to  win  exemption  from  like  interruptions 
afterward,  and  to  secure  for  himself  an  unbroken 
audience  on  the  day  when  his  last  and  greatest 
words  were  spoken.  H. 


Section  85.— The  Invitation  on  the  Great  Feast-Day.  Officers  Return. 

The  Temple. 

John  vii.  87-58. 

37  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any  man 

88  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture 

89  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  (But  this  spake  he  of  the 
Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should  receive,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given , because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.) 

40  Many  of  the  people  therefore,  when  they  heard  this  saying,  said,  Of  a truth  this  is 

41  the  Prophet.  Others  said,  This  is  the  Christ.  But  some  said,  Shall  Christ  come  out  of 

42  Galilee  ? Hath  not  the  scripture  said,  That  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and 

43  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  where  David  was  ? So  there  was  a division  among  the 

44  people  because  of  him.  And  some  of  them  would  have  taken  him ; but  no  man  laid 
hands  on  him. 

45  Then  came  the  officers  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  ; and  they  said  unto  them, 

46  Why  have  ye  not  brought  him  ? The  officers  answered,  Never  man  spake  like  this 
47, 48  man.  Then  answered  them  the  Pharisees,  Are  ye  also  deceived  ? Have  any  of  the 

49  rulers,  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ? But  this  people  who  knoweth  not  the 

60  law  are  cursed.  Nicodemus  saith  unto  them  (he  that  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  being  one 

61  of  them),  Doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doetli  ? 

62  They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  ? Search,  and  look : for 
68  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet.  And  every  man  went  unto  his  own  house. 


He  had  in  Galilee  invited  all  the  weary  and  heavyladen  of  the  human  family  to  come  under  his  wing 
and  they  should  find  rest . He  had  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum  announced  himself,  in  every  variety 
of  form,  as  “ the  Bread  of  Life,”  and  as  both  able  and  authorized  to  appease  the  “ hunger”  and  quench 
the  “ thirst”  of  all  that  apply  to  him.  There  is,  and  there  can  be,  nothing  beyond  that  here.  But  what 
was  on  all  those  occasions  uttered  in  private,  or  addressed  to  a provincial  audience,  is  here  sounded  forth 
in  the  streets  of  the  great  religious  metropolis,  and  in  language  of  surpassing  majesty,  simplicity,  and 
grace.  It  is  Jehovah's  ancient  proclamation  now  sounding  forth  through  human  flesh,  “ Ho , every  one  that 
• thirtieth , come  ye  to  the  waters , and  he  that  hath  no  money  ! ” B. 

Are  there  no  desires,  longings,  aspirations  in  these  souls  of  ours  that  nothing  earthly  can  meet  and 
satisfy  ? Not  money,  not  honor,  not  power,  not  pleasure,  not  anything  nor  everything  this  world  holds 
out — they  do  not,  cannot  fill  our  hearts — they  do  not,  cannot  quench  that  thirst  that  burns  within.  Can 
any  one  tell  us  where  we  may  carry  this  great  thirst  and  get  it  fully  quenched  ? From  the  lips  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus  the  answer  comes.  He  speaks  to  the  crowds  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  his  words 
are  not  for  them  alone  ; they  have  been  given  to  the  broad  heavens,  to  be  borne  wide  over  the  earth,  and 
down  through  alL  its  generations : If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink  l H. 
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37*  It  was  the  great  Jewish  harvest-home ; for 
this  feast  was  celebrated  in  autumn,  after  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  had  been  gathered  in.  It  was 
within  the  temple  that  its  joyous  or  thanksgiving 
character  especially  developed  itself.  Morning  and 
evening,  day  by  day,  during  sacrifices  more  crowded 
than  those  of  any  other  of  the  great  festivals,  the 
air  was  rent  with  the  praises  of  the  rejoicing  multi- 
tudes. At  the  time  of  the  libation  of  water,  the 
voice  of  their  glad  thanksgiving  swelled  up  into  its 
fullest,  most  jubilant  expression.  Each  morning  a 
vast  procession  formed  around  the  little  fountain  of 
Siloam  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  Out  of 
its  flowing  waters  the  priests  filled  a large  golden 
pitcher.  Bearing  it  aloft,  they  climbed  the  steep 
ascent  of  Moriah,  passed  through  the  water-gate,  up 
the  broad  stairs,  and  into  the  court  of  the  temple, 
in  whose  centre  the  altar  stood.  Before  this  altar 
two  silver  basins  were  planted,  with  holes  beneath 
to  let  the  liquid  poured  into  them  flow  down  into 
the  subterranean  reservoir  beneath  the  temple,  to 
run  out  thence  into  the  Kedron,  and  down  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  One  priest  stood  and  poured  the  water 
he  had  brought  up  from  Siloam  into  one  of  these 
basins.  Another  poured  the  contents  of  a like  pitch- 
er filled  with  wine  into  the  other.  As  they  did  bo} 
the  vast  assemblage  broke  out  into  the  most  exulting 
exclamations  of  joy.  The  trumpets  of  the  temple 
sounded.  In  voice  and  upon  instrument,  the  trained 
choristers  put  forth  all  their  skill  and  power.  Led 
by  them,  many  thousand  voices  chanted  the  great 
Hallcl,  the  Psalms  from  the  113th  to  the  118th.  H. 

And  when,  for  the  last  time,  the  water  from 

the  well  of  Siloam  was  poured  out  by  the  altar,  none 
would  easily  refrain  from  joining  in  the  song  of 
praise:  “God  is  ray  song,  He  also  is  become  my 
salvation ! Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water 
out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.”  (See  Hlus.,  Sec.  188.) 

In  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  festal  rejoicing, 
Jesus  cried  aloud:  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink.  It  is  the  cry  which  resounds 
throughout  the  whole  of  Scripture,  and  which  had 
already  been  laid  upon  the  kindly  lips  of  prophets. 
Jehovah’s  invitation,  “Ho!  every  one  that  thirst- 
cth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,”  Jesus  here  distinctly 
appropriates  to  himself.  In  this  cry  the  Lord 
Jesus  delights  to  reveal  his  readiness  to  save  all 
souls  needing  salvation,  from  the  time  of  his  pro- 
nouncing those  blessed  who  thirst,  in  M.  5 : 6,  on 
Jo  the  word  in  Rev.  20  : 17:  “Let  him  that  is 
athirst,  come;  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the 
water  of  life  freely ! ” R.  B. 

38.  By  the  “ water  ” which  is  to  be  communi- 
cated by  the  Redeemer,  and  which  is  to  become  in 
man  a fountain  of  life,  Christ  meant  nothing  else 
than  the  quickening  energies  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
A.  T. Rivera  of  living  water.  These  words 


are  expressly  declared  by  John  to  refer  “to  the 
Spirit,  that  they  who  believe  in  Jesus  were  to  re- 
ceive.” The  rivers  of  living  water  which  are  to 
flow  out  of  the  hearts  of  believers  in  Christ  must 

mean  spiritual  gifts.  Hare. They  signify  the 

abundance  and  freeness  of  grace.  That  which  is 
ever  active  he  calls  living;  for  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  when  it  has  entered  the  understanding  and 
taken  up  its  abode  there,  gushes  out  more  freely 
than  any  fountain,  incessantly,  unfailingly ; and  to 
show  its  inexhaustible  plenty  and  great  energy,  it  is 
called  rivet's — not  one,  but  innumerable  rivers. 

Chrys. A strong  metaphor  when  rivers  are  said 

to  flow  out  of  the  heart  of  believers : nevertheless, 
the  sense  is  not  doubtful,  namely,  that  no  spiritual 
blessing  shall  ever  be  wanting  to  them  that  believe. 
Here  is  promised  to  us  the  perpetuity  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  their  abundance.  Calvin. 

39.  Believe  ....  receive.  If  any  man 
has  faith  he  has  the  Spirit.  If  any  man  has  not 
the  Spirit,  he  has  no  saving  faith  in  Christ.  The 
effectual  work  of  the  second  and  third  persons  in 

the  Trinity  is  never  divided.  J.  C.  R. The 

Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet.  The  peculiar  work 
and  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  manifest  and  glo- 
rify Christ,  did  not  yet  exist.  The  preaching  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  of  comfort  and  joy  in  Christ, 
was  at  that  time  unheard.  That  salvation,  right- 
eousness, and  life  were  to  be  given  by  the  man 

Christ  was  not  known.  Luther. Jesus  was 

not  yet  glorified.  Not  until  Jesus  had  been 
crucified,  raised  again,  and  exalted  by  the  light 
hand  of  God,  and  thus  made  Lord  and  Christ,  not 
until  he,  through  his  resurrection,  had  entered  into 
his  glory,  and  began  to  reveal  himself  as  glorified 
to  his  people : not  till  then  was  it  that  the  Spirit 
came  to  dwell  forever  on  them  and  in  them,’  in 
order  from  them  to  flow  forth  into  the  world.  R.  B. 

44.  Some  would  have  taken  him.  They 
were  strangely  dead  to  the  sweetness  and  glory  of 
these  words  of  life,  and  repelled  by  purity  and  good- 
ness. But  they  were  too  few  to  carry  their  measures 
against  the  greater  number  who  admired  and  sus- 
tained— so  that  no  man  laid  hands  on  him.  It  is 
plain  that  in  a fair  field  before  the  people,  Jesus 
had  the  hearts  of  too  many  to  permit  the  resort  to 
violence.  Hence  the  necessity  of  treachery  and  be- 
trayal in  order  to  arrest  him  in  the  absence  of  the 
multitude.  H.  C. 

40*  Spake  like  this  man*  now  exquisitely 
and  froshly  simple  is  the  actual  language  of  Christ 
compared  with  all  other  teaching  that  has  ever 
gained  the  ear  of  the  world  There  is  no  science 
in  it,  no  art,  no  wisdom  of  the  schools.  Straight  as 
an  anew  to  the  mark  his  precepts  pierce  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  soul  and  spint.  All  is  short,  clear, 
precise,  full  of  holiness,  full  of  the  common  images 
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of  daily  life.  There  is  scarcely  a scene  or  object 
familiar  to  the  Galilee  of  that  day,  which  Jesus  did 
not  use  as  a moral  illustration  of  some  glorious 
promise  or  moral  law.  And  we,  who  can  compare 
Christ’s  teaching  with  all  that  the  world  has  of  best 
and  greatest  in  philosophy  and  eloquence  and  song, 
must  not  we  too  odd,  with  yet  deeper  emphasis,  that 
teaching  as  one  having  authority,  he  spake  as  never 

man  spake?  F. One  of  the  most  melancholy 

contrasts  is  between  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  men 
and  the  exemplification  which  he  himself  gave  of 
wisdom.  Hqw  different  when  we  come  to  Christ ! 
Our  deepest  moral  nature  sets  the  seal  of  approval 
on  his  words,  and  our  emotional  nature  is  drawn  to 
himself  with  the  strongest  love  and  reverence.  We 
can  take  his  words  and  himself  and  set  them  side  by 
side,  and  interweave  them,  like  music,  with  thought 

in  perfect  harmony.  Ker. He  opened  his  lips, 

we  are  told,  wherever  he  came,  and  taught  the  peo- 
ple. They  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which 
proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  Way-sides  and  hills 
and  common  dwellings  were  the  simple  apparatus 
and  open  halls  of  his  lessons.  He  unveiled  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Men  wanted 
to  know  their  parentage,  and  he  taught  them  of  the 
Father ; their  duties  to  each  other,  and  he  told  them 
by  parables  and  precepts  ; their  destiny,  and  he  un- 
covered the  retributions  and  joys  of  their  immortal- 
ity. He  laid  bare  the  profound  and  vital  meaning 
of  all  man’s  feeling,  suffering,  longing;  of  regenera- 
tion, and  prayer,  and  charity ; of  spiritual  unity, 
and  worship,  and  the  resurrection ; of  the  relation 
of  the  spirit  to  the  .letter,  of  the  new  to  the  old; 
of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Comforter  to 
each  other.  Men  saw,  and  knew,  and  felt  that  the 
greatest  of  prophets  was  risen  up  among  them. 
F.  D.  H. 

49.  Knoweth  not  the  law  are  cursed* 

Besides  the  mere  learning  by  heart  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  the  almost  endless  comments  of  the  rabbis 
must  be  mastered  by  years  of  slavish  labor,  before 
one  was  recognized  as  a really  educated  man.  Hence 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  great  classes  of 
learned  and  unlearned,  between  whom  there  lay  a 
wide  gulf.  Puffed  up  with  boundless  pride  at  their 
attainments,  the  former  frankly  denounced  their 
less  scholarly  countrymen  as  44  cursed  countrymen  ” 

or  boors.  G. 51*  Nicodemus  wisely  appealed 

to  law.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  more  could  have 
been  said  in  the  present  temper  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  words  show  Nicodemus  to  have  become  a real, 
though  slow-growing  disciple  of  Christ.  It  required 
great  courage  to  do  even  the  little  that  he  did 
here.  J.  C.  R. 

52*  “ Shall  the  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ? ” 
asked  the  wondering  people.  44  Search  and  look ! ” 
said  the  rabbis  to  Nicodemus,  “ for  out  of  Galilee 


ariseth  no  prophet.”  It  would  not  have  needed 
very  deep  searching  or  looking  to  find  that  these 
words  were  ignorant  or  false ; for  not  to  speak  of 
Barak  the. deliverer,  and  Elon  the  judge,  and  Anna 
the  prophetess,  three,  if  not  four,  of  the  prophets — 
and  those  prophets  of  the  highest  eminence,  Jonah, 
Elijah,  Hosea,  and  Nahum — had  been  bora,  or  had 
exercised  much  of  their  ministry,  in  the  precincts  of 

Galilee.  F. Bigotry  strong  and  fierce  as  theirs 

was  doubly  blind ; for  God  did  raise  up  prophets 
from  Galilee,  and  Jesus  was  not  bora  in  Galilee,  but 
in  Bethlehem-Judnh — as  they  should  have  known. 

H.  C. We  can  readily  imagine  that,  on  the  part 

of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants,  there  was  a feeling 
of  superiority  to  Galilee  and  the  Galileans.  But 
that  such  a feeling  ever  amounted  to  contempt,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  Josephus,  the  New 
Testament,  or  the  Talmud.  In  the  climate  of  Gali- 
lee, its  fertile  soil,  and  its  charming  scenery ; in  the 
abundance  of  its  waters  and  the  beauty  of  its  lakes ; 
in  its  numerous  and  often  elegant  cities  and  villages ; 
in  its  hardy,  industrious,  and  intelligent  population ; 
in  the  interest  of  its  people  in  the  law,  the  temple 
services,  and  the  great  national  feasts ; in  its  wealth 
and  material  prosperity,  and  its  various  thriving  in- 
dustries ; and  in  the  unexampled  patriotism  and 
bravery  of  its  sons — what  ground  is  there  why  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  should  regard  Galilee  or  the 
Galileans  with  contempt  ? S.  M. 

53*  The  44  Galilean  ” had  proved  for  the  time 
stronger  than  the  Sanhedrim.  Once  more,  as  after 
the  miracle  of  Bethesda,  they  had  been  foiled  and 
publicly  defeated.  J.  C.  R. 


Returning  to  contemplate  the  words  in  verses 
37,  38,  as  part  of  the  human  history  of  the  man  of 
Nazareth,  let  us  think  of  their  bearing  upon  a ques- 
tion we  often  ask.  Did  Jesus  place  himself  before 
the  thousands  of  his  countrymen  as  truly  their 
promised  Messiah  ? The  records  of  his  public  life 
speak  of  him  mostly  as  being  in  remote  Galilee, 
traversing  cities  and  villages,  healing  the  sick ; cast- 
ing out  devils ; teaching  his  disciples ; occasionally, 
yet  rarely,  drawing  about  him  and  after  him  large 
crowds  of  people — but  not  often  in  Jerusalem,  and 
only  on  few  occasions  becoming  conspicuous  at  the 
great  annual  festivals  of  the  nation.  But  in  this 
chapter  we  see  him  in  the  temple  on  the  great  day 
of  their  most  joyous  festival ; the  thousands  of  Is- 
rael are  gathered  there ; and  his  time  has  fully  come 
to  announce  himself  as  their  Redeemer  and  Messiah. 
“ He  stood  and  cried taking  his  stand  conspicu- 
ously in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  as  one  who  had  an  important  message  to 
proclaim,  and  a right  to  be  heard ; and  then  and 
there,  in  words  chosen  from  their  well-known  pro- 
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photic  Scriptures,  he  declared  : “ I come  to  fulfil  in 
myself  those  munificent  promisee.  I come  to  give 
the  waters  of  salvation  to  every  thirsty  and  believing 
soul.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink.  The  waters  I give  shall  be  an  unfailing 
fountain  in  his  soul ; a well  of  water  springing  up 
unto  everlasting  life ; ‘ rivers  of  living  water,’  flow- 


ing out  in  blessings  to  others  if  so  they  will — never 
to  fail.”  What  better  words  could  he  have  spoken 
to  place  hiibself  before  the  people  as  their  own  Mes- 
siah? What  one  feature  in  the  scene  could  be 
changed,  or  what  new  feature  added,  to  make  the 
whole  more  impressive,  more  majestic,  more  tender, 
and  yet  more  sublime  ? H.  C. 


Section  86.— The  Woman  and  her  Accusers.  The  Light  of  the  World. 

The  Temple. 

John  viii.  1 -20. 

1,  2 J ksus  went  unto  the  mount  of  Olives : and  early  in  the  morning  he  came  again  into 

the  temple,  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him  ; and  he  sat  down  and  taught  them. 

8 And  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  unto  him  a woman  taken  in  adultery : and 

4 when  they  had  set  her  in  the  midst,  they  say  unto  him,  Master,  this  woman  was  taken  in 

6 adultery,  in  the  very  act.  Now  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us,  that  such  should  be 

6 stoned  : hut  what  sayest  thou  ? This  they  said,  tempting  him,  that  they  might  have  to 
accuse  him.  But  Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on  the  ground,  as 

7 though  he  heard  them  not.  So  when  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lifted  up  himself, 
and  said  unto  them,  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone  at  her. 

8,  9 And  again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on  the  ground.  And  they  which  heard  it , being 
convicted  by  their  men  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,  eten 

10  unto  the  lust:  and  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing  in  the  midst.  When 

Jesus  had  lifted  up  himself,  and  saw  none  but  the  woman,  he  said  unto  her,  Woman, 

11  where  are  those  thine  accusers?  hath  no  man  condemned  thee?  She  saith,  No  man, 
Lord.  And  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I condemn  thee : go,  and  sin  no  more. 

12  Then  spake  Jesus  again  unto  them,  saying,  I am  the  light  of  the  world  : he  that  fol- 

18  loweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.  The  Pharisees 

14  therefore  said  unto  him,  Thou  bearest  record  of  thyself ; thy  record  is  not  true.  Jesus 

answered  and  said  unto  them,  Though  I bear  record  of  myself,  yet  my  record  is  true : 

for  I know  whence  I came,  and  whither  I go:  but  ye  cannot  tell  whence  I come,  and 
15, 16  whither  I go.  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh,  I judge  no  man.  And  yet  if  I judge,  ray  judg- 

17  ment  is  true : for  I am  not  alone,  but  I and  the  Father  that  sent  me.  It  is  also  written 

18  m your  law,  that  the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true.  I am  one  that  bear  witness  of 

19  myself;  and  the  Father  that  sent  me,  beareth  witness  of  me.  Then  said  they  unto 
him.  Where  is  thy  Father?  Jesus  answered,  Ye  neither  know  me,  nor  my  Father:  if 
ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my  Father  also. 

20  These  words  6pake  Jesus  in  the  treasury,  as  he  taught  in  the  temple : and  no  man 
laid  hands  on  him  ; for  his  hour  was  not  yet  come. 


The  Son  of  God,  standing  in  human  form  on  the  earth,  standing  in  the  courts  of  his  Father’s  house 
among  the  worshippers  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  uses  this  sublime,  this  magnificent  figure,  to  express 
that  which  he  came  to  do  for,  and  to  be  to,  the  universe  of  his  moral  creation : M I am  the  light  of  the 
world.”  Once  God  said,  when  he  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  “ Let  there  be  light.”  It  was  the 
first  act  of  that  mighty  drama,  of  which  the  curtain  rose  on  chaos,  and  fell  on  paradise.  Now  God  speaks 
again — thousands  of  years  lying  between — and  says  once  more,  “ Let  there  be  light ; ” and,  this  time,  the 
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light  is  a man : One  like  ourselves  in  all  that  makes  the  infirmities  and  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of 
mortal  being ; and  yet  within  that  despised,  that  rejected  Person,  there  “ dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily.”  V. 

He  that  followeth  me  shall  have  the  light  of  life.  Jesus  was  more  than  a teacher  of  truth  ; for  he  not 
only  gave  light,  but  was  the  Light : more  than  the  guide  to  life ; for  he  was  the  Light  of  life.  As 
Augustine  has  said,  “ Light  which  brings  other  things  to  view,  brings  itself  to  view.  Light  furnishes  its 
own  testimony : it  opens  healthy  eyes,  and  itself  is  a witness  to  itself.”  Jesus  announced  himself  as  the 
Light,  not  of  one  city  or  people  only,  but  of  the  whole  world.  This  light  had  come,  not  to  search  men  out 
for  judgment , but  to  guide  them  to  salvation  ; but,  for  that  very  reason,  so  much  the  greater  must  be  the 
condemnation  to  those  who  should  reject  it.  Not  to  come  forth  and  walk  in  the  light  is  to  abide  in  dark- 
ness ; not  to  come  to  the  Saviour  will  be  to  die  in  sin  ; and  to  die  in  sin,  rejecting  Jesus  who  alone  can 
save  from  sin,  will  be  to  die  without  hope,  and  to  perish  without  remedy.  J.  P.  T. 


1,2.  The  return  of  the  people  to  the  quiet  of 
their  dwellings  at  the  close  of  the  feast  (verse  53  of 
previous  section)  is  designedly  contrasted  with  our 
Lord’s  homeless  way  of  spending  the  short  night, 
who  is  early  in  the  morning  on  the  scene  again.  It 
might  have  been  the  Lord’s  ordinary  custom  to  leave 
the  brilliant  misery  of  the  city  every  night,  that  so 
he  might  compose  his  sorrowful  and  interceding 
heart,  and  collect  his  energies  for  new  labors  of 
love : preferring  for  his  resting-place  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  scene  thus  consecrated  by  many  prepar- 
atory prayers  for  his  final  humiliation  and  exalta- 
tion. Slier. It  would  appear  that  our  Lord,  dur- 

ing his  visits  to  Jerusalem,  never  spent  a night  in 
the  city.  Sometimes  he  walked  to  Bethany,  but 
usually  made  the  Mount  of  Olives  his  home.  It 
appeal's,  moreover,  that  there  was  one  particular 
“place”  (J.  18  : 2,  etc.)  on  the  mount,  ua  garden,” 
“ a place  called  Gethsemane,”  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  go,  and  in  which  to  stay.  There  is  a 
strong  probability  too  that  this  was  that  “ certain 
place”  mentioned  by  Luke  (11  : 1),  where  Jesus 
taught  them  (again)  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  It  may  have 
been  to  this  very  place  that  Nicodemus  came  by 
night.  Here  then  we  have  a spot  closely  connected 
with  the  private  life  of  Jesus.  That  the  Son  of 
man  should  have  his  house  in  a garden— that  he 
should  be  forced  to  rest,  and  sleep,  and  pray  on  the 
hill-side,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven — must 
seem  to  many  strange.  But  those  familiar  with 
Eastern  life  will  easily  understand  it.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  year  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
sleep  in  the  open  air ; on  the  house-top  or  in  gar- 
den or  field.  There  is  no  rain,  and  no  dew ; the 
ground  is  dry  and  the  air  fresh  and  balmy.  More- 
o/er,  in  the  East  one  can  have  no  privacy  in  a 
house,  night  or  day.  The  one  apartment  is  open  to 
all  comers.  The  garden  on  Olivet  roost  probably 
belonged  to  some  secret  friend ; and  Christ’s  fol- 
lowers knew  it  well.  J.  L.  P. 

3-1 1.  This  narrative  is  not  found  in  some  of 
the  MSS.,  but  it  was  circulated  in  various  texts  as 


early,  perhaps,  as  the  second,  certainly  as  the  third, 
century.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a genu- 
ine fragment  of  evangelical  history,  derived  from 
some  source  which  we  do  not  now  exactly  know,  and 
there  needs  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it  as  the 
narrative  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  For 
a full  statement  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  in 
its  favor,  I would  refer  to  the  remarks  of  Meyer, 
and  of  Liicke  and  Rosenmullcr.  G. 

3.  Defeated  in  their  effort  to  meet  him  in  argu- 
ment, or  to  apprehend  him  in  the  absence  of  any 
legal  charge,  they  tried  next  to  entrap  him  into 

committing  himself  in  some  way.  J.  C.  R. A 

large  number  of  people  had  already  gathered  round 
Jesus  in  the  women’s  court,  where  he  had  sat  down 
to  teach.  A woman  of  the  humbler  class  had  been 
guilty  of  immorality,  and  the  scribes,  on  the  mo- 
ment, saw  in  her  sin  a possible  snare  for  the  hated 
Galilean.  It  was  not  their  business,  but  that  of  her 
husband,  to  accuse  her;  nor  could  she  be  legally 
punished,  except  by  divorce,  if  he  himself  were  not 
a man  of  pure  life.  It  was  the  custom,  however, 
in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  a famous  rabbi ; and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  entrap  Jesus,  if  pos- 
sible, by  asking  him  to  adjudicate  on  the  case.  G. 

5,6.  Either  he  must  decide  -against  the  law,  and 
appear  at  once  a blasphemer  of  Moses  and  a par- 
tisan of  gross  sin,  or  incur  popular  odium  [because 
the  offence  was  common]  by  condemning  the  culprit 

to  death.  S. They  said  in  themselves,  If  he 

shall  bid  stone  her,  he  will  not  have  the  repute  of 
gentleness;  if  he  give  sentence  to  let  her  go,  ho 

will  not  keep  righteousness.  Aug. They  came 

not  to  learn,  but  to  tempt ; and  to  tempt,  that  they 
might  accuse.  Fain  would  these  adversaries  draw 
Christ  to  contradict  Moses,  that  they  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  contradiction.  They  saw  his  incli- 
nation to  mercy  and  commiseration,  so  far  as  to 
neglect  even  some  circumstances  of  the  law,  as  to 
touch  the  leper,  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath,  to  cat  with 
known  sinners,  to  dismiss  an  infamous  but  penitent 
offender,  to  select  and  countenance  two  noted  pub- 
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licans ; and  hereupon  they  might  perhaps  think  that 
his  compassion  might  draw  him  to  cross  this  Mosa- 

ical  institution.  Bp.  H. To  make  her,  with  total 

disregard  to  her  own  sufferings,  the  mere  passive 
instrument  of  their  hatred  against  Jesus ; and  to  do 
all  this,  not  under  the  pressure  of  moral  indigna- 
tion, but  in  order  to  gratify  a calculating  malice, 
showed  on  their  parts  a graceless,  pitiless,  barbarous 
brutality  of  heart  and  conscience,  which  could  not 
but  prove  revolting  and  hateful  to  one  who  alone 
was  infinitely  tender,  because  he  alone  was  infinitely 
pure.  F. 

7.  Jesus  declined  delivering  a legal  sentence, 
treated  the  case  more  as  a matter  of  conscience, 
and  pronounced  upon  it  in  an  exclusively  moral 
point  of  view,  according  to  which  the  accusers  ap- 
peared no  less  guilty  than  the  accused.  To  this 
point  of  view  he  intended  to  lead  them  even  by  his 
silence,  in  verse  6.  But  as  he  did  not  succeed,  he 
openly  says  at  verse  7,  “ He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone  at  her.’'  G.  B. 

It  was  not  any  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law ; 

it  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  admission  of  its  justice, 
and  doubtless  it  must  have  sunk  heavily  as  a death- 
warrant  upon  the  woman’s  heart.  But  it  acted  in  a 
manner  wholly  unexpected.  The  terrible  law  stood 
written ; it  was  not  the  time,  it  was  not  his  will,  to 
rescind  it  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  them- 
selves, by  referring  the  whole  question  to  him  as 
though  it  needed  a new  solution,  had  practically 
confessed  that  the  law  had  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and  that  even  with  his  authority  they  had  no  inten- 
tion of  carrying  it  into  action.  Since,  therefore, 
the  whole  proceeding  was  on  their  part  illegal  and 
irregular,  he  transfers  it  by  these  words  from  the 
forum  of  law  to  that  of  conscience.  F. lie  an- 

swers in  effect,  “ The  law  is  just,  but  let  just  men 
execute  the  law;”  which  answer  was  just  and 
gentle ; let  this  sinner  be  punished,  but  not  by  sin- 
ners. Aug. 

7-9.  Christ  well  knew  how  to  repel  such  at- 
tacks by  an  appeal  to  higher  principles,  which  at 
once  justified  his  conduct  and  condemned  his  as- 
sailants. The  same  law  which  adjudged  the  guilty 
to  death  required  the  witnesses  to  cast  the  first 
stones,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  crime. 
But  who  dared  do  this,  if  conscious  that  his  guilt 
was  the  same  ? And  such  was  the  prevalent  cor- 
ruption, that  all  the  accusers  were  in  this  case.  S. 

Went  ont  one  by  one.  Once  more,  their 

schemes  had  only  turned  to  their  own  shame.  He 
had  given  no  opinion  for  the  obsolete  law,  or  against 
it : their  own  consciences  had  set  the  offender  free. 

G. Thus  docs  the  Lord  leave  the  law  in  its  honor 

and  in  its  condemning  clearness ; ay,  and  here,  as 
ever,  he  sharpens  its  slaving  edge,  so  that  it  cannot 
but  penetrate  even  into  the  conscience  of  a Phari- 


see, while  he  sends  accusers  as  well  as  accused  to 
the  one  same  sinner’s  dock.  But  not  as  one  appoint- 
ed to  carry  out  the  punishment  of  the  law  docs  he 
speak.  R.  B. 

The  repeated  instances  in  which,  without  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation,  he  foiled  the  crafty  designs  of  his 
enemies,  and  in  foiling  them  taught  forever  some 
eternal  principle  of  thought  and  action,  are  among 
the  most  unique  and  decisive  proofs  of  his  more 
than  human  wisdom;  and  yet  not  one  of  those 
gleams  of  sacred  light  which  were  struck  from  him 
by  collision  with  the  malice  or  hate  of  man  was 
brighter  or  more  beautiful  than  this.  . . . They 
were  “such”  as  the  woman  they  had  condemned, 
and  they  dared  not  stay.  He  would  not  add  to 
their  shame  and  confusion  of  face  by  watching 
them : he  had  no  wish  further  to  reveal  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  impure  secrets  of  their  hearts ; lie  would 
not  tempt  them  to  brazen  it  out  before  him,  and  to 
lie  against  the  testimony  of  their  own  memories ; he 
had  stooped  down  once  more,  and  was  writing  on 

the  ground.  F. Two  plain  inferences  from  this 

transaction  deserve  notice.  The  tacit  confession  of 
gross  sin  by  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  does  away 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  honest  though  mis. 
taken  enthusiasts  for  what  they  deemed  troth  and 
righteousness;  and  the  fact  that  Christ  docs  not 
disclaim  the  authority  to  judge  the  case — -nay,  as- 
sumes it  in  his  lost  words — gives  another  proof  of 
his  divinity.  S. 

10,  II.  Then  at  last,  face  to  face  with  that 
guilty  one  whom  he  had  delivered  from  the  human 
vengeance,  he  brought  her  into  that  truer  and  higher 
court,  for  which  they,  the  human  accusers,  had 
cared  nothing,  and  in  the  very  act  of  absolving, 
added  also  the  highest  of  all  motives  for  reforma- 
tion, when  he  said,  “ Neither  do  I condemn  thee ; 
go  and  sin  no  more.”  He  who  thus  dealt  with 
guilt  was  in  deed  and  in  troth  the  sinner’s  friend. 

V. His  look,  the  most  terrible  of  all  to  meet, 

because  it  was  the  only  look  that  fell  on  her  from  a 
soul  robed  in  a stainless  innocence,  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most  gentle  and  the  most  forgiving.  Her 
stay  was  a sign  of  her  penitence;  her  penitence,  let 
us  trust,  a certain  pledge  of  her  future  forgiveness. 
44  Two  things,”  as  Augustine  finely  says,  44  were  here 

left  alone  together — misery  and  mercy.”  F. Go 

and  sin  no  more.  With  these  words  he  condemns 

the  sin  and  saves  the  sinner.  R.  B. In  all  his 

intercourse  with  men,  Christ  displayed  the  utmost 
tenderness  to  those  who  had  found  out  that  they 
were  sinners — all  that  ran  to  him  in  penitence.  Ilis 
woes  and  threatenings  and  judgments  were  for  those 
that  were  sinners  without  confessing  it.  F.  D.  H. 

The  judge,  being  the  representative  but  of  one 
side  of  the  divine  character,  of  the  divine  justice, 
does  not  pardon,  but  only  condemns  or  acquits.  The 
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king,  however,  is  a larger  mirror  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, of  grace  no  less  than  of  justice ; he,  there- 
fore, after  the  condemnation,  is  free  to  pardon.  It 
was  this,  the  kingly  function,  which  our  Lord  exer- 
cised when  he  bade  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  to 
go  free.  He  did  not  thereby  act  against  his  own 
law,  given  by  Moses,  which  had  said  that  such  should 
be  stoned:  be  only  completed  it.  The  idea  upon 
which  her  pardon,  upon  which  every  pardon  pro- 
nounced by  the  monarch  as  the  fountain  of  grace  in 
the  land,  properly  rests,  is  that  this  will  bring 
about  in  him  who  is  its  object  a truer  righteousness 
than  the  payment  of  the  extreme  penalty  would 
have  done;  for  there  is  something  in  him  which 
promises  that  the  end  which  punishment  was  to 
reach  will  more  surely  be  attained  by  the  method  of 
grace.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  true  love  would  be 
to  suffer  the  punishment  to  take  its  course.  So  that 
here,  too,  justice  and  grace  appear  as  identical — as 
love,  manifesting  itself  now  at  one  pole,  now  at  the 
other.  T. 

Pure  and  inflexible  interpreter  of  the  divine  law, 
he  knows  and  understands  man’s  nature,  and  judges 
it  with  that  equitable  severity  which  nothing  es- 
capes, the  excuse  as  little  as  the  fault.  Faith,  sin- 
cerity, humanity,  sorrow,  repentance,  touch  him, 
without  biassing  the  charity  and  the  justice  of  his 
conclusions ; and  he  expresses  blame  or  announces 
pardon  with  the  same  calm  serenity  of  authority, 
certain  that  his  eye  has  read  the  depths  of  the 
heart  to  which  his  words  will  penetrate.  F.  G. 

His  ground  is  charity,  not  liberality;  and  the 
two  are  as  wide  apart  in  their  practical  implications, 
as  adhering  to  all  truth,  and  being  loose  in  all.  Char- 
ity holds  fast  the  minutest  atoms  of  truth,  os  being 
precious  and  divine,  offended  by  even  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  laxity.  Liberality  loosens  the  terms  of 
truth ; permitting  easily  and  with  careless  magna- 
nimity variations  from  it ; consenting,  as  it  were,  in 
its  own  sovereignty,  to  overlook  or  allow  them ; and 
subsiding  thus,  ere  long,  into  a licentious  indiffer- 
ence to  all  truth,  and  a general  defect  of  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  it.  Charity  extends  allowance  to 
men;  liberality,  to  falsities  themselves.  Charity 
takes  the  truth  to  be  sacred  and  immovable ; liber- 
ality allows  it  to  be  marred  and  maimed  at  pleasure. 
How  different  the  manner  of  Jesus  in  this  respect 
from  that  irreverent,  feeble  laxity,  that  lets  the 
errors  be  as  good  as  the  truths,  and  takes  it  for  a 
sign  of  intellectual  eminence,  that  one  can  be  floated 
comfortably  in  the  abysses  of  liberalism ! “ Judge 
not,”  he  says,  in  holy  charity,  “that  ye  be  not 
judged ; ” and  again,  in  holy  exactness,  “ whosoever 
shall  break,  or  teach  to  break,  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  shall  be  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  And  again,  “ these  things  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone” — once 


more,  too,  in  the  some  way,  “ he  that  is  without  sin, 
let  him  cast  the  first  stone ; ” and  again,  “ go,  and 
sin  no  more.”  So  magnificent  and  sublime,  so  plain- 
ly divine,  is  the  balance  of  Jesus.  Nothing  throws 
him  off  the  centre  on  which  truth  rests ; no  preju- 
dice, no  opposition,  no  attempt  to  right  a mistake, 
or  rectify  a delusion,  or  reform  a practice.  H.  B. 

12.  I am  the  light  of  the  world.  He  was 
seated  at  that  moment  in  the  treasury,  which  con- 
tained the  thirteen  chests  with  trumpet-shaped  open- 
ings, into  which  the  people,  and  especially  the  Phari- 
sees, used  to  cast  their  gifts.  F. It  stood  at  the 

north  side  of  the  court  of  the  women,  which  lay  out- 
side the  temple  properly  so  called,  and  in  which,  on 
all  the  great  annual  festivals,  crowds  were  wont 
daily  to  assemble.  In  the  centre  of  this  court,  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  two  tall  stands  were  placed, 
'each  supporting  four  large  branching  candelabra. 
As  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice,  the  proces- 
sion wound  its  way  up  from  the  fountain  of  Siloam, 
and  the  water  was  poured  out  from  the  golden 
pitcher  to  remind  the  people  of  the  supply  of  water 
that  had  been  made  for  their  forefathers  during  the 
desert  wanderings ; so  after  the  evening  sacrifice  all 
the  lights  in  these  candelabra  were  kindled,  the 
flame  broad  and  brilliant  enough  to  illuminate  the 
whole  city,  to  remind  the  people  of  the  pillar  of 
light  by  which  their  marchings  through  the  wilder 
ness  were  guided.  And  still  freer  and  heartier  than 
the  morning  jubilations  which  attended  on  the  liba- 
tion of  the  water,  were  the  evening  ones,  which  ac- 
companied the  kindling  of  the  lights.  It  was  with 
allusion  to  the  one  ceremony  that  Jesus  said,  “ If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.” 
It  was  with  allusion  to  the  other,  of  which  both  he 
and  those  around  him  were  reminded  by  the  stately 
chandeliers  which  stood  at  the  time  before  their 
eyes,  that  he  said,  “ I am  the  light  of  the  world  ; he 
that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life.”  In  uttering  both  these 
sayings,  Jesus  placed  himself  in  a singular  and  ele- 
vated relationship  to  the  whole  human  family.  In 
the  one  he  invited  the  entire  multitude  of  human 
thirsters  to  come  to  him  to  have  their  thirst  as- 
suaged. In  the  other,  he  claimed  to  be  the  one  cen- 
tral source  of  light  and  life  to  the  whole  world.  II. 

He  proclaims,  44 lam  the  light  of  the  world ” — 
plainly  in  the  most  absolute  sense.  For  though  he 
gives  his  disciples  the  same  title,  they  are  only 
44  light  in  the  Lord ,”  and  though  he  calls  the  Baptist 
44  the  burning  and  shining  light  ” (or  44  lamp  ” of  his 
day),  yet  “he  was  not  that  light,  but  was  sent  to 
bear  witness  of  that  light.  That  was  the  hue  light 
which,  coming  into  the  world,  lightcth  every  man” 
Under  this  magnificent  title  Messiah  was  promised 

of  old  (Isaiah  42  : 0).  B. They  wanted  him  to 

announce  himself  as  the  Messiah,  and  so  become 
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tbeir  temporal  deliverer ; but  he  will  only  tell  them 
the  far  deeper,  more  eternal  truths,  that  he  is  the 
light,  and  the  life,  and  the  living  water,  and  that  he 
came  from  the  Father — as  they,  too,  should  know 
when  they  had  lifted  him  up  upon  the  cross.  They 
were  looking  solely  for  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews : 
he  would  have  them  know  him  as  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  the  Saviour  of  their  souls.  F. 

Followeth  me*  As  a disciple,  servant,  trav- 
eller, soldier,  or  sheep.  What  the  teacher  is  to  the 
scholar,  the  master  to  the  servant,  the  guide  to  the 
traveller,  the  captain  to  the  soldier,  the  shepherd  to 
the  sheep,  that  is  Christ  to  true  Christians.  Follow - 
ing  is  the  same  as  believing.  Light  of  life*  The 
light  that  Christ  gives  is  independent  of  time  or 
place — is  not  affected  by  sickness  or  death — bums 
on  forever.  He  that  has  it  shall  feel  light  within 
his  mind,  heart,  conscience — shall  have  light  shining 
round  him,  guiding  him  in  his  journey  through  life,  I 
and  shall  reflect  light  by  his  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion. J.  C.  R. Through  all  the  realms  of  or- 

ganic nature  light  is  the  nourishcr  of  life,  “ indis- 
pensable to  a healthy  development  and  a persistent 
vitality.”  The  chemistry  of  the  sun  transmutes  in- 
organic matter  into  the  substances  of  vegetable 
growth,  distils  the  fertilizing  showers,  vitalizes  the 
myriad  tribes  of  insects,  evokes  the  songs  of  birds, 
develops  in  man  the  red  blood-cells  which  give  body 
to  his  muscle,  marrow  to  his  bones,  and  thought  to 
his  brain,  colors  the  infant’s  cheek  with  the  glow  of 
healthy  organization,  cheers  the  sick  man  with  heal- 
ing mercy ; in  short,  the  continuance  of  the  physical 
creation,  like  its  beginning,  depends  upon  the  word, 
Let  there  be  light.  And  here  the  analogy  of  the 
spiritual  world  at  onoe  suggests  itself — that  Christ, 


in  bringing  to  the  soul  light  upon  whatever  concerns 
its  existence,  state,  recovery,  destiny,  as  the  offspring 
of  God,  fallen,  redeemed,  immortal,  brings  to  it  a 
quickening  power,  the  light  of  life . J.  P.  T. 

15,  16*  He  guards  against  the  notion  that 
judgment  is  the  object  of  his  witness.  Not  for  judg- 
ment, but  for  salvation,  does  he  bear  witness  of  him- 
self as  the  light,  and  this  witness  only  falls  as  a 
judgment  upon  him  whose  love  of  darkness  deserves 
that  incapacity  of  being  saved,  to  which  he  is  given 
over.  And  this  judgment  is  a judgment  of  God.  R.  B. 

18*  Our  Saviour  must  not  be  understood  here  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  Father  in  respect  of  his 
divine  being,  for  so  he  and  his  Father  are  one ; but 
in  respect  of  his  office,  os  he  was  sent,  and  his  Fa- 
ther was  he  who  sent  him.  Poole. His  testimony 

and  judgment  were  true,  because  not  given  by  him- 
self as  a man  of  himself,  but  by  him  with  the  Father. 

I Thus  there  were  two  witnesses : his  own  testimony, 
infallible  because  of  his  communion  with  the  Father ; 
and  the  testimony  of  the  Father  himself,  given  in 

his  manifestation  and  ministry  as  a whole.  N. 

19*  “ But  ye  neithei-  know  me , nor  my  Father  ; for 
to  know  the  one  is  to  know  the  other — to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  one  is  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
other.  It  is  your  want  of  all  true  knowledge  of  me 
that  keeps  you  from  knowing  God.  It  is  the  want 
of  all  true  knowledge  of  God  that  keeps  you  from 
knowing  me.  Had  you  known  me;  you  would  have 
known  him ; had  you  known  him,  you  would  have 
known  me.” 

So  fared  it  with  our  Lord’s  declaration  that  he 
was  the  light  of  the  world,  as  it  was  at  first  spoken 
in  the  temple ; so  ended  the  first  brief  colloquy  with 
the  Jews  to  which  its  utterance  gave  birth.  H. 


Section  87.— 3evere  Denunciation  of  the  Jews. 

The  Temple. 

John  viii.  21-47. 


21  Then  said  Jesus  again  unto  them,  I go  my  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  die  in 

22  your  sins:  whither  I go,  ye  cannot  come.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Will  he  kill  himself t 

23  because  he  saith,  Whither  I go,  ye  cannot  come.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  from 

24  beneath ; I am  from  above : ye  are  of  this  world  ; I am  not  of  this  world.  I said  therefore 
unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins : for  if  ye  believe  not  that  I am  he,  ve  shall  die  in 

25  your  sins.  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Who  art  tlion  ? And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Even 

26  the  same  that  I said  unto  you  from  the  beginning.  I have  many  things  to  say,  and  to 
judge  of  you : but  he  that  sent  me,  is  true ; and  I speak  to  the  world  those  things  which 

27  I have  beard  of  him.  They  understood  not  that  he  spake  to  them  of  the  Father. 

28  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye 
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know  that  I am  he , and  that  I do  nothing  of  myself ; but  as  my  Father  hath  taught 

29  me,  I speak  these  things.  And  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me:  the  Father  hath  not 
left  me  alone ; for  I do  always  those  things  that  please  him. 

80,  81  As  he  spake  these  words,  many  believed  on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  to  those  Jews 

82  which  believed  on  him,  If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed  ; 

83  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  They  answered 
him,  We  be  Abraham’s  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man : how  sayest 

84  thou,  Ye  shall  be  made  free  ? Jesus  answered  them,  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto 

35  you,  Whosoever  comuiitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.  And  the  servant  abideth 

86  not  in  the  house  for  ever,  hut  the  Son  abideth  ever.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make 

87  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.  I know  that  ye  are  Abraham’s  seed  ; but  ye  seek  to 
. 38  kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  no  place  in  you.  I speak  that  which  I have  seen  with 

89  my  Father:  and  ye  do  that  which  ye  have  seen  with  your  father.  They  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  Abraham  is  our  father.  Jesns  saith  unto  them,  If  ye  were  Abraham’s 

40  children,  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abraham.  But  now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a man  that 

41  hath  told  you  the  truth,  which  I have  heard  of  God : this  did  not  Abraham.  Ye  do 
the  deeds  of  your  father.  Then  said  they  to  him,  We  bo  not  born  of  fornication;  we 

42  have  one  Father,  even  God.  Jesus  said  unto  them.  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would 
love  me : for  I proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God ; neither  came  I of  myself,  but  he 

43  sent  me.  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech?  even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my 

44  word.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do  : he  was 
a murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth ; because  there  is  no 
truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh  a lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own : for  he  is  a liar,  and 

45,  46  the  father  of  it.  And  because  I tell  you  the  truth,  ye  believe  me  not.  Which  of  you 

47  convinceth  me  of  sin  ? And  if  I say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ? He  that  is 
of  God,  heareth  God’s  words : ye  therefore  hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God. 


The  test  of  discipleship  is  constancy  in  obedience.  Truth  itself  is  rendered  intelligible  by  the  spirit 
of  obedience.  The  appreciative  knowledge  of  truth  dispels  error,  and,  by  showing  the  evil  and  danger  of 
sin,  delivers  the  soul  from  its  bondage  and  power.  Sin  is  a hard  taskmaster;  and  they  who  begin  by 
yielding  to  its  pleasures,  must  end  by  paying  its  penalties.  Christ  alone  can  free  us  from  such  bondage ; 
and  to  enter  into  union  with  him  by  faith  is  to  receive  that  spirit  of  life  which  is  the  sense  of  true  free- 
dom. The  Jews,  who  prided  themselves  upon  being  the  children  of  God  through  the  calling  and  covenant 
of  Abraham,  had  enslaved  themselves  to  formalism,  to  hypocrisy,  to  the  spirit  of  darkness,  to  the  powers 
of  this  world.  Resenting  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans  with  a hatred  that  never  died,  they  yet  lived  under 
bondage  to  a spiritual  power  more  degrading  and  more  unrelenting  than  this  hated  foreign  yoke.  Christ 
came  to  announce  the  year  of  jubilee,  the  day  of  redemption,  the  salvation  of  God ; and,  by  striking  at 
the  root  of  sin  in  the  heart,  to  deliver  all  who  would  hear  him.  His  religion  is  not  a yoke  of  rules,  a 
bondage  of  forms,  but  the  perfect  law  of  liberty : for  its  life  is  truth ; and  its  spirit,  love.  J.  P.  T. 


21*  Shall  die  in  your  sins.  In  the  ex- 
pressive form  of  the  Greek — 44  In  your  sin  ye  shall 
die!”  In  your  one,  all -comprehensive,  and  fatal  j 
sin  of  unbelief,  yc  must  die  forever  l With  mourn- 
ful and  solemn  emphasis  we  must  suppose  these  ! 
words  fell  from  those  blessed  lips,  suggested  by  the 
contrast  between  his  future  and  theirs — himself 
going  so  soon  to  dwell  with  the  Father  in  blessed- 
ness perfect  and  eternal ; they  <4  going  to  their  own 
place  ” to  meet  the  doom  of  the  guilty  and  the  lost ! 
H.  C. The  sins  of  believers  go  to  the  grave  be- 


fore them ; sin  dicth  while  they  live.  The  sins  of 
unbelievers  go  to  the  grave  with  them.  They  that 
die  in  their  sins  shall  vise  in  their  sins,  and  stand 
before  Christ  in  their  sins.  Burkitt. 

23,  24*  A gulf  was  already  fixed  between 
these  children  of  the  world  and  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  the  gulf  between  beneath  and  above,  be- 
tween darkness  and  light,  between  death  and  life — 
a gulf  which  was  impassable  to  them  unless  they 
would  yet  believe.  Christ,  and  with  Christ  Christians, 
go  above,  to  heaven,  because  they  arc  from  above; 
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they  die  not  with  this  dying  world,  because  they  are 
not  of  this  world  ; but  the  servants  of  sin  and  the 
devil  go  beneath,  because  they  are  from  beneath; 
they  die  with  this  death-doomed  world,  because  they 
are  of  this  world.  H.  B. 

25.  He  does  not  say  explicitly  that  he  is  the 
Christ.  His  questioners  were  well  aware  what  kind 
of  person  their  Messiah  was  generally  expected 
to  be,  how  different  from  all  that  Jesus  was. 
They  would  provoke  him  to  make  a claim  which 
they  knew  would  be  generally  disallowed.  He  will 
not  do  it.  When  they  say,  “ Who  art  thou  ? ” he 
contents  himself  by  saying,  “I  am  essentially  that 
which  I speak ; my  sayings  reveal  myself,  and  tell 
who  and  what  I am.”  In  this,  as  in  bo  many  other 
instances  of  his  dealing  with  those  opposed  to  him 
at  Jerusalem,  his  sayings  were  confined  to  assertions 
or  revelations , not  of  his  Memahship , hut  of  his  uni- 
ty of  nature , will,  and  purpose  with  the  Father.  H. 

Had  he  not  then  told  them  who  he  was  ? Yes, 

indeed,  but  they  believed  not  that  he  was  what  he 
spoke,  that  in  his  words  he  revealed  his  being , as  he 
at  once  both  is  and  speaks  the  eternal  Word  of  God. 

R.  B. Even  the  same*  Tho  sentence  must 

be  rendered  thus : “ Essentially  that  which  I also  dis- 
course unto  you."  He  is  the  Word ; his  discourses 
are  the  revelation  of  himself.  When  Moses  asked 
the  name  of  God,  “ I am  that  which  I am,”  was  the 
mysterious  answer;  the  hidden  essence  of  the  yet 
unrevealed  One  could  only  be  expressed  by  self- 
comprehension ; but  when  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  is  asked  the  same  question,  it  is  “ I am  that 
which  I speak  ; ” what  he  reveals  himself  to  be,  that 
he  is.  A. 

28.  When  ye  have  lilted  up.  The  plainest 
intimation  he  had  yet  given  m public  of  the  manner 

and  the  authors  of  his  death.  B. Ye  shall 

know*  At  his  death  new  and  more  impressive 
proofs  of  his  true  Messiahship  would  appear.  His 
resurrection  would  bring  yet  other  confirmations  of 
his  mission,  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  would 
bear  home  these  new  testimonies  to  many  hearts. 

H.  C. Some  would  know  by  the  power  of  the 

Holy  Spirit,  to  their  own  salvation ; others  by  the 
judgments  which  were  to  follow  ere  long,  and  to  their 
own  dismay  and  ruin.  A. Nothing  of  my- 

self* “ I do  nothing  of  my  own  independent  au- 
thority.” The  reference  is  to  the  perfect  union  be- 
tween the  Son  and  the  Father.  J.  C.  R. 

29*  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me*  He 
simply  speaks  of  God  and  spiritual  things  as  one 
who  has  come  out  from  him,  to  tell  us  what  he 
knows.  And  his  simple  telling  brings  us  the  reali- 
ty; proves  it  to  us  in  its  own  sublime  self-evi- 
dence ; awakens  even  the  consciousness  of  it  in  our 
own  bosom.  Indeed,  he  makes  even  the  world 
luminous  by  his  words — fills  it  with  an  immediate 


| and  new  sense  of  God,  which  nothing  has  ever  been 

able  to  expel.  H.  B. Jesus  was  evidently 

unique  in  his  spiritual  individuality — in  his  constant 
and  conscious  communion  with  God;  in  his  con- 
sciousness of  sinlessness,  of  divinity,  and  of  the 
grandest  of  missions ; in  the  universality,  complete- 
ness, and  unapproachable  greatness  of  his  man- 
hood, attained  and  manifested  by  him  without  ap- 
parent cause  and  without  conscious  effort;  in  the 
entire  unselfishness  and  boundless  self-sacrifice  of 
his  life,  and  in  the  sublime  devotion  of  it  to  God 
and  humanity ; in  his  faith  in  God  and  truth,  and 
in  his  calm  assurance  of  the  triumph  of  his  king- 
dom on  earth.  In  all  these  he  was  absolutely  alone 
among  men.  D.  S.  G. 

31,  32*  By  continuing  in  Christ’s  word,  his 
disciples  will  indeed  know  the  tiuth ; so  proceeds 
our  Lord’s  discourse.  By  virtue  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  they  shall  live,  they  shall  share  the  life 
of  Christ,  who  is  truth  and  life,  for  they  shall  be- 
come free  from  sin  and  from  all  that  has  come 

upon  them  in  consequence  of  sin.  R.  B. In  the 

simple  economy  of  God,  truth  always  blesses,  lib- 
erates, and  cleanses  him  that  holds  it,  by  the  same 
law  that  error  curses,  cramps,  and  destroys.  F.  D. 

H. If  ye  continue  in  my  word*  Our  Lord 

teaches  the  great  principle  that  steady  continuance 
is  the  only  real  safe  proof  of  discipleship.  No  per- 
severance, no  grace ! No  continuance  in  the  word, 

no  real  faith  and  conversion ! J.  C.  R. To  come 

to  Christ  is  no  one  transient  act,  to  be  done  once  in 
a man’s  life.  What  he  calls  “ coming  to  him,”  he 
elsewhere  expresses  by  “ abiding  in  him,”  and  here 

by  continuing  in  his  word.  Beveridge. Ye  shall 

know  the  truth.  The  truth  concerning  myself, 
my  nature,  my  mission,  my  gospel.  Steady  contin- 
uance in  my  service  shall  lead  to  clear  knowledge. 
It  is  a parallel  saying  to  J.  7 : 17.  J.  C.  R. 

33*  The  unbelieving  party  of  the  Jews  protested 
against  his  assumption,  that  they  still  needed  to  be 
made  free,  and  plumed  themselves  on  their  descent 
from  Abraham.  In  his  reply  he  destroys,  first,  their 
boast  of  freedom,  and,  secondly,  their  triumph  in 
their  patriarchal  lineage.  C.  B. Never  in  bon- 

dage to  any.  A monstrous  fiction,  dear  to  the 
national  vanity,  but  which  might  have  been  suffi- 
ciently disproved  by  the  helmets  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers in  the  adjoining  tower  of  Antonia.  K. The 

seed  of  Abraham  were  in  bondage  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians  for  many  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  frequent  bondages  to  other  nations.  Even  now 
they  were  in  subjection  to  the  Romans. 

34-36*  Our  Lord  shows  what  kind  of  freedom 
he  had  meant,  by  showing  the  kind  of  slavery  from 
which  he  wished  them  to  be  delivered.  The  man 
that  lived  wilfully  in  habits  of  sin  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  be  the  slave  of  sin.  Even  heathen  pbiloso- 
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phers  admitted  it,  J.  C.  R. Going  far  deeper 

than  freedom  in  the  political  sense,  he  insists  that 
every  sinner  is  a slave.  In  committing  sin  he  yields 
to  a master ; he  surrenders  himself  to  do  the  will  of 
the  devil ; his  own  lusts  overpower  his  better  judg- 
ment and  reason.  He  is  absolutely  in  bondage — a 
bondage  at  once  tyrannous,  humiliating,  disgraceful. 
Then,  recurring  to  the  figure  of  servitude,  he  con- 
trasts the  state  of  the  slave  in  the  household  with 
that  of  the  son.  The  slave  has  no  permanent  home 
there ; no  rights  of  home ; may  be  ejected  at  any 
time.  The  son  is  the  heir,  and  is  at  home  there 
with  no  limit  of  time.  If  now  the  Son  of  man  gives 
you  the  rights  of  freemen  in  God’s  house  ye  are  in- 
deed free — not  otherwise.  IT.  C. 

37.  My  word  hath  no  place  In  yon.  The 
word  in  the  original  which  is  rendered  by  hath  place , 
expresses  the  powerful  operation  of  the  living  word 
of  God  (Hcb.  4:12)  when,  fastening  upon  the  heart, 
it  forces  itself  in,  and,  pushing  forward,  establishes 
for  itself  a place  therein.  “ Man  must  abide  in  the 
word,  the  word  lay  hold  in  the  man  ” (Bcngel).  But 
it  cannot  lay  hold,  it  cannot  push  forward  in  the 
heart,  if  man  obstinately  locks  up  the  way  against 
it.  And  that  the  Jews  did  in  their  hatred  to  Je- 
sus. R.  B. 

37-40*  Jesus  admits  that  they  are  the  seed,,  but 
denies  that  they  are  children  of  Abraham.  They 
were  unquestionably  born  in  his  lineage,  but,  as  un- 
questionably, were  aliens  in  spirit  and  character; 
utterly  far  from  being  children  of  Abraham  in  the 
sense  of  bearing  his  image  and  inheriting  his  virtues. 
In  every  poiut  they  were  totally  unlike  Abraham ; 

children  of  another  father.  H.  C. They  boasted 

without  reason,  he  told  them,  of  being  Abraham’s 
children.  By  attempting  the  life  of  one  who  was 
offering  them  the  truth,  and  thus  acting  as  enemies 
to  the  truth,  they  showed  themselves  children  of 
Satan  rather  than  of  Abraham;  their  disposition 
and  actions  savored  more  of  the  father  of  lies  than 
the  Father  of  the  faithful.  The  cause  of  their  un- 
belief, therefore,  was  precisely  this,  that  their  dis- 
position of  heart  was  the  reverse  of  Abraham’s. 
Him,  whom  Abraham  longed  for,  they  sought  to  de- 
stroy. N. 42*  If  they  really  were  children  of 

God  the  Father,  they  would  love  him  os  the  Father’s 
Son,  the  Father’s  messenger,  the  Father’s  promised 
Messiah.  Not  loving  him,  they  g&ve  the  plainest 
proof  that  they  were  not  God’s  children.  J.  C.  R. 

43*  Why  do  ye  not  understand  t They 
were  continually  misunderstanding,  misinterpreting, 
and  stumbling  at,  the  expressions  he  used  in  teach- 
ing them.  By  “bread”  they  thought  he  meant 
literal  bread.  By  “freedom,”  political  freedom. 
Having  no  will  to  listen  to  and  receive  his  doctrine, 
they  were  ready  at  every  step  to  misconstrue  the 
words  and  figures  under  which  it  was  conveyed  and 


placed  before  them.  J.  C.  R. If  God  were  their 

Father,  and  they  God’s  children  and  house-mates, 
must  they  not  have  known  the  speech  of  their  home, 
their  mother-tongue  ? So  strange  is  the  Son  of  God 
to  his  Father’s  lost  children,  that  they  do  not  even 
understand  his  speech  / And  why  not  ? He  himself 
gives  the  answer:  “ Even  because  ye  cannot  hear 
my  toord .”  They  had  no  inward  ear  for  the  truth 
which  Jesus  was  speaking  to  them,  therefore  also 
in  his  speech  they  recognized  not  the  speech  of 
God.  R.  B. 

44*  Ye  are  of  the  devil*  This  is  one  of  the 
most  decisive  testimonies  to  the  objective  (outward) 
pei'sonality  of  the  devil.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose  an  accommodation  to  Jewish  views,  or  a 
metaphorical  form  of  speech,  in  so  solemn  an  asser- 
tion as  this.  A. Christ  teaches  that  all  wicked- 

ness, and  all  evil  in  its  connection  with  wickedness, 
must  be  traced  back  to  a spirit  that  first  rebelled 
against  God,  to  an  original  sin,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  first  germ  of  wickedness.  . . . Christ  gives  a 
perfectly  defined  conception  of  Satan ; he  designates 
him  as  “ the  spirit  alienated  from  troth  and  good- 
ness (for,  according  to  John’s  usage,  truth  involves 
both  the  true  and  the  good) ; in  whom  falsehood  and 
wickedness  have  become  a second  nature ; who  can 
find  no  abiding-place  in  the  truth.”  The  revelation 
of  truth  which  the  spirits  were  to  receive  from  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  spirits  passes  by  him  un- 
heeded ; he  cannot  receive  and  hold  it  fast,  because 
he  has  no  susceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Christ 
tells  the  Pharisees  that  they,  serving  the  spirit  of 
lies,  and  living  in  communion  with  him,  showed 
themselves,  by  the  spirit  which  their  actions  mani- 
fested, to  be  children  of  Satan,  rather  than  of  Abra- 
ham and  God.  N. The  account  Josephus  gives 

of  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  at  this  period,  abun- 
dantly vindicates  this  assertion  of  our  Lord  from 
any  appearance  of  undue  severity.  D. 

Your  father  the  devil*  Thus  does  the  Lord 
Jesus  at  length  name  the  father  to  whom,  by  teilling 
to  do  his  lusts,  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  be 
children.  There  is  a fearful  severity  in  Jesus’  words ; 
but  they  are  yet  full  of  goodness ; for  they  paint 
before  the  eyes  of  sinners  the  image  of  the  original, 
personal  .author  of  sin,  if  perchance  sinners  might 
recognize  in  this  mirror  their  own  sinful  likeness 
thereto,  and  be  terrified  at  themselves,  at  the  depra- 
vation of  their  own  being.  He  wishes  to  inspire 
the  inmost  heart  of  his  present  and  all  future  hear- 
ers with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  they  should  perish 
by  walking  in  the  way  of  that  great  murderer  and 
liar.  The  murderer  from  the  beginning  is  also  now 

in  activity,  endeavoring  to  destroy  life.  R.  B. ■ 

The  great  battle  of  the  world  and  of  all  time  is  with 
sin  ; not  with  suffering  so  much,  as  with  that  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  suffering — with  moral  evil,  the 
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root  and  source  of  physical  eviL  The  gospels  are 
distinguished  by  the  frequent  and  vivid  representa- 
tion of  sin  as  a deep  and  deadly  evil  in  the  heart, 
as  voluntary  departure  from  rectitude,  from  purity, 
from  troth,  from  love — in  one  word,  from  God,  sep- 
aration from  him  in  thought,  affection,  and  will. 
In  the  teaching  of  Christ,  sin  is  an  undoubted  and 
awful  reality,  the  bitter  cause  of  all  that  afflicts  and 
crushes  the  world,  the  death  of  the  human  body, 
the  perdition  of  the  human  soul. 

44.  One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  Christ’s 
spirit  ancf  manner  in  public  was  the  terrible  severity 
with  which,  although  seldom,  he  exposed  and  de- 
nounced eviL  Friendless  and  powerless  as  he  seemed 
to  be— -as  in  his  earthly  relations  he  certainly  was — 
he  did  not  repress  on  necessary  occasion  a burning 
indignation.  But  the  objects  of  deepest  avei-sion 
and  abhorrence  to  Jesus  were  the  Pharisees,  lawyers, 
and  scribes,  the  leaders  of  the  chief  sect  in  that  day, 
the  transcribers  and  interpreters  of  the  Bible.  He 
was  strikingly  more  patient  with  the  Sadducees,  the 
freethinkers  of  Judea,  although  he  decisively  con- 
demned their  principles.  Even  to  the  convicted  and 
gross  violator  of  the  laws  of  morality,  he  spoke  with 
wondrous  gentleness.  But  his  severity  was  consum- 
ing, when  he  turned  to  the  high  religious  professors, 
the  admired  but  unworthy  champions  of  Judaism. 
Hypocrisy,  pretence,  hollow  semblance,  were  of  old, 
and  they  are  still,  unutterably  abhorrent  to  Christ ; 
and  nothing  was,  or  now  is,  so  dear  to  him  as  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity. 

46.  Here  is  a being  who  was  always  calmly,  per- 
fectly conscious  of  faultlessness.  44  I do  always 
those  things  which  please  the  Father.”  44  Which  of 
you  convicteth  me  of  sin  ? ” 44 1 f I say  the  truth  wliy 

do  you  then  not  believe  ? ” Y. In  one  who  had 

already  passed  through  unparalleled  complications, 
and  had  continually  to  deal  with  friends  and  foes  of 
every  sort  and  degree,  such  a challenge  thrown  wide 
among  his  bitterest  enemies,  can  amount  to  nothing 


short  of  a claim  to  absolute  sinlcssness.  B. In 

proof  of  the  stainless  purity  of  his  nature  and  his 
life,  Jesus  appealed  to  earth,  to  hell,  to  heaven ; and 
earth,  hell,  and  heaven  each  gave  its  answer  back. 
Jesus  appealed  to  earth  when,  looking  round  upon 
those  men  who  with  the  keen  eye  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  had  been  watching  him  from  the  beginning 
to  see  what  flaws  they  could  detect  in  him,  he  calm* 
ly  and  confidently  said, 44  Which  of  you  convinceth 
me  of  sin,  of  any  sin,  the  slightest  transgression  ? ” 
And  earth  gave  her  answer  when  these  men  stood 
speechless  before  him.  He  appealed  to  hell — to 
that  devil  of  whom  he  spoke  so  plainly  as  the  father 
of  all  liars  and  all  murderers.  44  The  prince  of  this 
world  cometh  and  findeth  nothing  in  me  ” — nothing 
of  his  own,  nothing  that  he  can  claim,  no  falsehood, 
no  malice,  no  selfishness,  no  unliolincss  in  me.  And 
hell  gave  its  answer  when  the  devil,  whom  Christ’s 
word  of  power  drove  forth  from  his  human  habita- 
tion, was  heard  to  say,  44 1 know  thee  who  thou  art, 

the  Holy  One  of  God.”  II. The  question  was  put 

nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and.  the  response  ia 
yet  awaited.  Skeptic  after  skeptic  has  glared  Into 
the  character  of  Christ,  searching  for  a flaw ; and 
skeptic  after  skeptic  has  recoiled  with  the  confes- 
sion that,  whatever  Christianity  might  be,  this  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  honest  and  pure.  No  character 
known  to  history  has  been  subjected  to  scrutiny  so 
piercing  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ ; and  there  is  no 
character  known  to  history,  except  his,  of  which 
moral  perfection  could  for  a moment  be  maintained. 

P.  S. Ingenious  malignity  looks  in  vain  for  the 

faintest  trace  of  self-seeking  in  bis  motives ; sensu- 
ality shrinks  abashed  from  his  celestial  purity; 
falsehood  can  leave  no  stain  on  him  who  is  incarnate 
troth;  injustice  is  forgotten  beside  his  errorless 
equity ; the  very  possibility  of  avarice  is  swallowed 
up  in  his  benignity  and  love ; the  very  idea  of  am- 
bition is  lost  in  his  divine  wisdom  and  divine  self- 
abnegation.  Bayne . 


Section  88.— The  Jews  attempt  to  stone  Him. 

The  Temple. 

John  viii.  48-69. 

48  Tmnr  answered  the  Jews,  and  said  nnto  him,  Say  we  not  well  that  thon  art  a Samari- 

49  tan,  and  hast  a devil?  Jesus  answered,  I have  not  a devil ; but  I honour  iny  Father, 
80  and  ye  do  dishonour  me.  And  I seek  not  mine  own  glory  : there  is  one  that  seeketh 

51  and  judgeth.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  If  a man  keep  my  saying,  be  shall  never 

52  see  death.  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  him,  Now  we  know  that  thou  hast  a devil.  Abra- 
ham is  dead,  and  the  prophets ; and  thou  sayest,  If  a man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never 
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53  taste  of  death.  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Abraham,  which  is  dead?  and  the 

54  prophets  are  dead:  whom  makest  thon  thyself?  Jesus  answered,  If  I honour  myself, 
my  honour  is  nothing : it  is  my  father  that  lionoureth  me,  of  whom  ye  say,  that  he  is 

55  your  God : yet  ye  have  not  known  him ; but  I know  him : and  if  1 should  say,  I know 

56  him  not,  I shall  be  a liar  like  unto  you : but  I know  him,  and  keep  his  saying.  Your 

57  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day  : and  he  saw  it , and  was  glad.  Then  said  the 

58  Jews  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? Jesus 
said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  I am. 

59  Then  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him : but  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the 
temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  passed  by. 


Ir  Christ  made  his  followers  free,  then  were  they  free  indeed.  And  into  what  a glorious  liberty 
should  they  thus  be  introduced ! freedom  from  the  law,  its  curse  and  condemnation ; from  the  yoke  of 
Jewish  and  all  other  ceremonialism ; from  the  fear  of  guilt  and  the  bondage  of  corruption ; freedom  to 
serve  God  willingly  and  lovingly — to  be  all,  do  all,  suffer  all  which  his  will  requires — this  was  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  was  ready  to  make  free.  This  freedom  was  to  be  tasted  in  imperfect  measure  on  earth, 
for  to  the  end  the  old  tyrant  would  be  making  his  presence  and  power  felt ; still  onward  to  the  end,  while 
the  mind  was  serving  the  law  of  God,  a law  would  be  in  the  members  warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind. 
But  the  hour  of  complete  emancipation  was  to  come  at  death.  Death  ! it  looked  to  nature  like  the  stop- 
page of  all  life,  the  breaking  of  all  tics,  the  quenching  of  all  freedom  and  all  joy.  Not  such  was  it  to  be 
to  him  who  shared  the  life  that  Jesus  breathes  into  the  soul.  To  him  it  was  to  be  the  scattering  of  every 
cloud,  the  breaking  of  every  fetter,  the  deliverance  from  every  foe,  the  setting  of  the  spirit  forever  free 
to  soar  with  unchecked  wing,  up  to  the  fountain-head  of  all  life  and  blessedness,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
forever.  “ Verily,  verily,  if  a man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death.”  H. 


Christ  spoke  to  futurity,  and  presupposed  a 
spiritual  illumination  not  yet  bestowed.  lie  would 
evince  the  necessity  of  a divine  interpreter  to  unfold 
and  explain  his  own  words ; and  therefore  he  speaks 
— truths  indeed,  but  truths  whose  deep  purport  he 
knew  those  whom  he  addressed  were  wholly  unable 
to  penetrate.  What  are  the  topics  of  this  solemn 
discourse  ? Truth — freedom — life — death — all  in- 
telligible terms,  but,  in  their  spiritual  import,  to  the 
unspiritualized  mind  dark  as  the  counsels  of  God, 
fathomless  as  eternity  ! W.  A.  B. 

What  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  the  long  and 
painful  interviews  which  Jesus  had  to  sustain  with 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  is  not  the  unshaken  firmness 
with  which  he  maintains  his  title  before  those  who 
accused  him  of  blasphemy ; it  is  not  even  the  severi- 
ty with  which  he  treats  those  enemies  of  whose 
power  he  was  aware;  it  is  the  calm  serenity,  the 
unalterable  patience  which  he  preserved  in  the  midst 
of  opponents  whose  smallest  concern  was  for  the 
truth,  and  of  the  base  emissaries  who  sought  only  to 
prepare  for  him  one  snare  after  another.  K.  C. 

48*  Of  not  one  sin  could  the  Jews  convince  the 
Holy  One  of  God ; but  because  they  were  not  of 
God,  but  were  children  of  the  devil,  they  now  began 

ti  revile  and  blaspheme  him.  R.  B. Say  we 

not  well  ? This  angry  question  arose  from  what 
our  Lord  had  said,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  God, 


and  were  the  children,  not  of  Abraham,  but  of  the 

devil.  D. By  the  Jews  the  Samaritans  had  been 

subjected  to  every  form  of  excommunication ; by 
the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah  ; by  the  tables 
of  tjie  law,  and  by  the  heavenly  and  earthly  syna- 
gogues. The  very  name  became  a reproach.  G. 

When  Christ  came  to  interpret  and  reduce  the 

moral  law  to  its  inward  vigor  and  spirituality,  they, 
whose  soul  was  of  so  gross  a make  that  it  was 
scarce  a spirit,  defied  him  as  a Samaritan  and  an 
impostor.  R.  S. 

52.  If  a man  keep  my  saying9  he  shall 
never  taste  of  death.  Partly  vindicating  his 
lofty  claims,  as  Lord  of  the  kingdom  of  life  everlast- 
ing ; and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  out  even  to  his 
revilers  the  sceptre  of  grace.  The  word  “ keep  ” is 
in  harmony  with  verse  31,  “ If  ye  continue  in  my 
word,”  expressing  the  permanency,  as  a living  and 
paramount  principle,  of  that  faith  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. B. lie  who  embrace*  and  keeps  Christ’s 

j word  in  faith,  embraces  and  retains  Christ,  himself, 
| the  true  substance  of  his  word  ; and  he  who  becomes 
partaker  of  Christ’s  life  is  passed  from  death  unto 
I life — shall  never  see  death . Christ  means,  that  he 
; who  keeps  his  word  shall,  though  in  the  midst  of 
death,  neither  feci  nor  sec  death,  as  he  says : He 
I that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead , get  shaU  he 
I live.  R.  B. Thus  is  every  believing  child  of  God, 
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no  matter  in  what  earthly  bondage  groaning,  in  what 
earthly  misery  sunk,  bound  by  a chain  of  adamant 
to  the  very  throne  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity.  There 
is  that  in  him  which  hath  its  birthplace  in  the  bosom 
of  the  u high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eterni- 
ty.” The  life  of  him  who  bids  the  universe  live  is 
enshrined  in  his  inmost  spirit ! He  shall  never  see 
death , for  he  is  one  with  him  who  cannot  die  ! 

W.  A.  B. The  death  from  which  our  Lord  came 

to  deliver  us  was  the  second  death,  eternal  death, 
the  death  of  damnation  with  the  devil  and  his  angels. 
This  is  indeed  death  ; for  this  death  of  ours  is  only 
a migration.  Aug. 

54.  Your  God.  It  is  your  own  Gdd,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  has  put  such 
honor  on  me,  that  life  or  death  turn  upon  keeping 

my  sayings,  and  believing  on  me.  J.  C.  It. 55. 

He  meets  the  question,  “ Whom  makest  thou  thy- 
self? ” in  perfect  humility,  as  the  Son  who  honored 
his  Father,  and  obediently  kept  his  Father’s  word. 

It.  B. First  he  says : I know  him,  and  then : I 

keep  his  saying.  Thus  it  is  with  the  Son ; but  with 
believers  it  is  different,  iovfrst  they  keep  his  word, 
being  taught  by  him,  and  through  that  they  get  to 
know  him.  Beng. 

56.  The  honor  which  the  Jews  refused  to  render 
to  the  Son  of  God,  was  rendered  and  is  rendered  to 
him  by  Abraham,  “ their  Father ,”  whose  works  they 
renounce ; for  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  dag  of 
Christ.  The  very  thing  that  gave  him  joy,  to  them 
was  displeasing.  Then,  Abraham’s  salvation  also  is 
in  Christ  alone.  To  the  patriarch’s  longing  eyes  the 
dag  seemed  already  present  when  his  promised  seed 
of  blessing  should  shine  as  the  light  Of  the  world, 
for  the  illumination  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Holding  fast  the  word  of  promise  and  comforting 
himself  therewith,  he  did  not  see  eternal  death ; 

though  dead,  he  yet  lives.  R.  B. He  saw  my 

dag — surely  while  he  lived.  He  seems  to  refer  to 
the  familiar  intercourse  which  Abraham  had  with 
God,  who  is  once  and  again  in  the  history  called  44  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  ; ” and  whom  Christ  here  identifies 
with  himself.  On  those  occasions  Abraham  saw 

me  ! 0. 5T.  ne  had  said  Abraham  saw  him,  as 

being  his  peculiar  privilege.  They  give  the  opposite 
turn  to  it — 44  Hast  thou  seen  Abraham  ? ” — as  an 
honor  too  great  for  him  to  pretend  to. 

58.  Abraham  was,  I am.  The  words  ren- 
dered “ was  ” and  “ am  ” are  quite  different.  The 
one  clause  means,  “ Abraham  was  brought  into  be- 
ing;” the  other,  44  / exist.”  The  statement  there- 
fore is  not  that  Christ  came  into  existence  before 
Abraham  did , but  that  he  never  came  into  being, 
but  existed  before  Abraham  had  a being ; in  other 
words,  existed  before  creation,  or  eternally.  In  that 
sense  the  Jews  plainly  understood  him , since  “ then 
took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him,”  just  as  they  had 


before  done  when  they  saw  that  he  made  himself  equal 

with  God.  B. This  was  the  very  language  of 

him  who  dwelt  in  the  bush.  They  understood  Christ, 
and  rightly  understood  him,  to  assert  that  he  had  a 

being  above  time  and  succession.  Eddy. There 

could  be  no  more  distinct  assertion  of  his  divine 
nature.  Those  who  deny  this  must  either  prove 
that  he  never  spoke  those  words,  or  must  believe 
that  he — the  most  lowly  and  meek-hearted  of  men 
— was  guilty  of  a colossal  and  almost  frenetic  in- 
toxication of  vanity  and  arrogance.  For  the  Jews, 
more  intensely  than  any  other  nation  which  the 
world  has  ever  known,  recognized  the  infinite  tran- 
scendence of  God ; and  therefore  for  a Jew,  being 
merely  man , to  claim  divinity,  would  not  only  be  in- 
consistent with  ordinary  sense  and  virtue,  but  in- 
consistent with  anything  but  sheer  blasphemous  in- 
sanity. F. 

Not  simply  a declaration  of  a being  before  Abra- 
ham, but  a taking  to  himself  the  great,  the  incom- 
municable name,  carrying  with  it  the  assertion  of 
sclf-existcncc,  of  supreme  divinity.  So  they  under- 
stood it,  who  instantly  took  up  stones  to  stone  him 
as  a blasphemer;  And  so  let  us  understand  it,  lift- 
ing up  hearts  and  hands  together  to  crown  him  Lord 

of  all.  II. Before  the  Word  became  flesh,  ay, 

before  Abraham  came  into  being  to  long  for  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Word,  the  uncreated,  eternal  Word 
was — even  he  at  whose  feet  lie  not  only  eighteen 
hundred  years,  but  all  created  time,  during  all  which 
while  he  says : 44 1 am  ” — that  is,  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting  (Is.  48  : 13).  Because,  then,  he  is 
the  eternal  Word  and  the  personal  eternal  Life 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  because  in  him  the  eternal 
Godhead  has  taken  to  itself  our  perishable  human- 
ity, and  indissolubly  united  it  with  itself,  making 
one  I am — therefore  he  can  truly  give  us  eternal 
life,  and  yea  and  amen  shall  abide  his  promise — 
“If  a man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  taste  of 
death.”  Ti.  B. 

59.  The  thoughtful  reader  of  this  chapter  must 
be  impressed  with  the  hopeless  moral  hardihood  of 
these  captious  Jews.  The  efforts  of  Jesus  to  con- 
vict their  consciences  of  sin,  to  lead  them  into  truth, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a docile,  honest  faith  in  him- 
self, were  utterly  powerless  as  toward  these  results. 
Every  fresh  point  in  his  progressive  argument  only 
maddened  them  the  more.  When  they  reached  the 
point  where  they  could  say,  44  Thou  hast  a devil,” 
there  must  have  been,  it  would  seem,  an  end  of 
hope  in  their  case.  We  have  no  further  occasion 
to  wonder  that  they  rushed  madly  on  to  plot  and  to 
take  his  life ; or  that  the  nation,  following  such  re- 
ligious leaders,  waxed  more  and  more  corrupt,  in- 
fatuated and  desperate  in  guilt,  till  the  judgments 
of  heaven  fell  on  their  city  and  nation,  and  44  there 
was  no  remedy.”  H.  C. 
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Section  89— The  Seventy  return.  The  Good  Samaritan. 

Near  Jerutalem. 

Luks  x.  17-37. 

17  And  the  seventy  returned  again  with  joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are  subject 

18  unto  us  through  thy  name.  And  he  said  unto  them,  I beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall 

19  from  heaven.  Behold,  1 give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions, 

20  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy : and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you.  Not- 
withstanding, in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you ; but  rather  re- 
joice, because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven. 

21  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  said,  I thank  thee,  O Father,  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 

22  them  unto  babes : even  so,  Father ; for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are 
delivered  to  me  of  my  Father : and  no  man  knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father ; 
and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him . 

28  And  he  turned  him  unto  his  disciples,  and  said  privately,  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 

24  see  the  things  that  ye  see.  For  I tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired 
to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them ; and  to  hear  those  things 
which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them . 

25  And  behold,  a certain  lawyer  stood  up,  and  tempted  him,  saying.  Master,  what  shall 

26  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? He  said  unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the  law  ? how 

27  readest  thou  ? And  he  answering  said,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ; and  thy 

28  neighbour  as  thyself.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  answered  right : this  do,  and 
thou  shalt  live. 

29,  30  But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbour  ? And 
Jesus  answering,  said,  A certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell 
among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed, 

31  leaving  him  half  dead.  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a certain  priest  that  way ; 

82  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  And  likewise  a Levite,  when 

33  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him , and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  But  a 
certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was:  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had 

84  compassion  on  him , and  went  to  him}  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and 
wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him. 

85  And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to  the 
host,  and  said  unto  him,  Take  care  of  him ; and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when 

86  I come  again,  I will  repay  thee.  Which  now  of  these  three,  thickest  thou,  was  neigh- 

87  hour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ? And  he  said,  He  that  showed  mercy  on 
him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise. 


Beautiful  as  is  this  parable  when  taken  simply  according  to  the  letter,  and  full  of  incentives  to 
active  mercy  and  love,  bidding  us  to  be  kind  and  tender-hearted,  yet  how  much  lovelier  still  when  we 
trace  in  it  a deeper  meaning  still,  and  see  the  work  of  the  merciful  Son  of  man  himself  portrayed  to  us 
here ! Inasmuch  as  Christ  himself  in  its  largest  extent  fulfilled  it,  showed  how  we  ought  to  love  and 
whom;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  his  example,  or  rather  faith  in  his  love  toward  us,  which  is  alone  really 
effectual  in  causing  us  to  “ love  one  another  with  a pure  heart  fervently,”  he  might  well  propose  himself 
and  his  act  in  succoring  the  perishing  humanity,  a9  the  everlasting  pattern  of  self-denying  and  .self- 
forgetting  love. 

The  traveller  then  is  the  personified  human  nature,  or  Adam  as  he  is  the  representative  and  head  of 
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the  race.  He  has  left  Jerusalem,  the  heavenly  city,  the  city  of  the  vision  of  peace,  and  is  travelling 
toward  Jericho ; he  is  going  down  toward  it,  the  profane  city,  the  city  which  was  under  a curse  (Josh.  6 • 
26  ; 1 Kings  16  : 34).  But  no  sooner  has  he  forsaken  the  holy  city  and  the  presence  of  his  God,  than  he 
falls  under  the  power  of  him  who  is  at  once  a robber  and  a murderer,  is  stripped  of  the  robe  of  his 
original  righteousness,  and  left  full  of  wounds  and  almost  mortal  strokes.  His  case  is  desperate  as  con- 
cerns his  own  power  to  restore  himself,  but  not  desperate,  if  taken  in  band  by  an  almighty  and  all-merciful 
Physician.  And  who  else  but  such  a divine  Physician  shall  give  him  back  what  he  has  lost,  shall  heal 
and  bind  up  the  bleeding  hurts  of  his  soul  ? Can  the  law  do  it  ? The  apostle  answers,  it  could  not ; “ if 
there  had  been  a law  which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.” 
Patriarch  and  prophet  and  priest  passed  by,  helpless  both  in  will  and  deed,  for  they  themselves  also  lay 
wounded  in  that  wounded  man.  Only  that  true  Samaritan  beholding  was  moved  with  compassion,  as  he 
is  all  compassion,  and  poured  oil  into  the  wounds,  that  is,  himself  into  the  hearts,  purifying  all  hearts 
by  faith.  T. 


While  he  was  still  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, the  seventy,  having  fulfilled  their  mission, 
made  their  way  back  to  him.  Like  the  twelve, 
they  returned  in  great  joy  at  their  success,  and  re- 
ported that  even  the  devils  had  been  subject  to 
them,  through  their  Master’s  name,  though  they  had 
received  no  special  power  over  them,  such  as  he 
had  given  to  the  twelve.  It  was  a moment  of  calm 
triumph  to  Jesus,  as  the  sure  anticipation  of  in- 
finitely greater  results  hereafter.  G. 

17,  18*  The  word  rendered  “devils”  is  always 
used  for  those  spiritual  agents  employed  in  de- 
moniacal possessions ; never  for  the  ordinary  agen- 
cy of  Satan  in  rational  man.  When  therefore  the  j 
seventy  say  “the  demons  are  subject  to  us”  and 
Jesus  replies  “ mine  eye  was  beholding  Satan  fall- 
ing,” it  is  plain  that  he  meant  to  raise  their  minds 
not  only  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  but 
from  a very  temporary  form  of  Satanic  operation  to 
the  entire  kingdom  of  evil.  A. Already  he  be- 

held the  whole  idol-worship  of  the  heathen  world, 
whereof  Satan  was  the  soul  and  informing  principle 
(1  Cor.  10  : 20),  giving  way,  its  splendor  departing, 
its  temples  forsaken.  This  and  much  more  of  the 
same  kind,  the  putting  down  of  many  of  the  enor- 
mous wickednesses  of  the  world,  of  many  strong- 
holds of  evil,  was  implied  in  the  power  which  his 
disciples  put  forth.  T. As  Christ  had  previous- 

ly designated  the  cure  of  demoniacs  wrought  by 
himself  as  a sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
come  upon  the  earth,  so  now  he  considered  what 
the  disciples  reported  us  a token  of  the  conquering 
power  of  that  kingdom.  Before  the  intuitive  glance 
of  his  spirit  lay  open  the  results  which  were  to  flow 
from  his  redemptive  work  after  his  ascension  into 
heaven ; he  saw,  in  spirit,  the  kingdom  of  God  ad- 
vancing in  triumph  over  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 
And,  therefore  (verse  19),  he  promises  that  in  their 
coming  labors  they  should  do  still  greater  things. 
They  were  to  trample  the  power  of  the  enemy  under 
foot ; they  were  to  walk  unharmed  over  every  ob- 
stacle  that  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God. 

21 


20.  But  rather  rejoice,  because  yom 
names  are  written  in  heaven.  Wonderful 
works  in  the  future  were  not  to  be  the  source  of 
their  joy.  “ Your  great  deeds  are  to  be  as  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  grace  given  you,  the  pardon  of 

your  sins,  and  life  everlasting.”  N. Rejoice  not, 

then,  in  any  outward  or  selfish  success — not  even 
that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you,  but  that  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven,  with  the  name  of  your 
Saviour.  Seats  of  honor,  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  are  not  promised — but  to  drink  of  the  Master’s 
cup,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  same  baptism. 
Patiently  and  persistently,  again  and  again,  by  all 
j figures  and  comparisons,  now  by  this  image  and 
now  by  that,  Christ  strives  to  bear  up  the  minds  of 
his  followers  above  every  material  and  earthly  im- 
pression, to  the  realization  of  the  blessed  and  un- 
speakable fellowship  between  the  believing  heart 
and  himself : showing  us  the  water  of  such  secret 
satisfaction  that  he  who  tastes  it  never  thirsts  again ; 
meat  to  eat  that  the  world  knows  nothing  of ; the  sin- 
gle inward  eye  lighting  the  whole  body ; the  Shepherd 
calling  his  own  sheep  by  name — by  name — leading 
them  out,  and  they  knowing  his  voice.  F.  D.  II. 

21*  The  hiding  and  revealing  are  recognized  by 
him  as  alike  his  Father’s  work,  and  the  judgment 
and  the  grace  alike  matters  for  which  he  renders 
thanks.  This  new  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  light 
over  the  kingdom  of  darkness  was  a matter  of  the 
greater  joy,  that  it  was  these  “ babes ” by  whom  this 
victory  had  been  won : they  of  the  household  were 

dividing  the  spoil.  T. The  hiding  from  the  wise 

and  the  revealing  unto  babes  are  closely  connected 
together;  it  required  childlike  submission  and  de- 
votion to  receive  the  communications  of  the  higher 
source,  and  therefore  none  could  receive  it  but  such 
as,  like  children,  in  need  of  higher  light,  yielded 
themselves  up  to  the  divine  illumination;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  those  whose  imagined  wisdom 
satisfied  them,  because  they  were  devoid  of  child- 
like submission,  could  not  receive  the  divine  com- 
munications. N. 
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Rejoiced  in  spirit.  Out  of  the  grief  that  he 
endured  for  the  sinful  world  he  came  to  save,  there 
broke  a joy — the  purest,  the  sublimest,  the  most 
blissful — that  felt  by  him  when  he  saw  that  the 
great  ends  of  his  mission  were  being  accomplished, 
and  that  the  things  belonging  to  their  eternal  peace 
were  being  revealed  to  the  souls  of  men.  Once  be- 
fore Jesus  had  offered  up  the  same  thanksgiving, 
in  the  same  words,  to  the  Father.  From  the  very 
repetition  of  it  learn  how  fixed  the  order  is,  and 
how  grateful  we  should  be — that  it  is  to  the  simple, 
the  humble,  the  teachable,  the  childlike  in  heart 
and  spirit,  that  the  blessed  revelation  cometh.  H. 

Christ  is  never  said  to  have  laughed,  and  yet 

he  never  produces  the  impression  of  austerity,  mo- 
roseness, sadness,  or  even  of  being  unhappy.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  described  as  one  that  appears  to 
be  commonly  filled  with  a sacred  joy ; 44  rejoicing  in 
spirit,”  and  leaving  to  his  disciples,  in  the  hour  of 
his  departure,  the  bequest  of  his  joy — 44  that  they 
might  have  my  joy  fulfilled  in  themselves.”  There 
is  somewhere  in  him  an  ocean  of  deep  joy,  and  we 
Bee  that  he  is,  in  'fact,  only  burdened  with  his  sym- 
pathy for  us  to  such  a degree,  that  his  mighty  life 
is  overcast  and  oppressed  by  the  charge  he  has 
undertaken.  II.  D. 

The  wise  and  prudent.  The  greatest  phi- 
losopher and  the  humblest  mind  stand  upon  com- 
mon and  equal  ground  as  respects  the  requirements 
of  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  the  everlastingly 
momentous  questions  of  sin  and  duty,  with  the 
whence  and  the  whither  of  the  soul  of  man.  God 
meets  all  men  here  on  the  same  grand  level,  and 
Christ  returned  special  thanks  for  this,  that  he  re- 
vealed himself  not  to  “ the  wise  and  prudent,”  that 
is,  not  to  them  as  such,  but  unto  babes.  If  human 
wisdom  has  the  grace,  for  the  time,  to  forget  itself 
and  to  commune  reverently  with  the  sense  of  spirit- 
ual need,  side  by  side  with  common  humanity,  it 
will  find  the  presence  of  a God  of  life  and  love  as 
readily  as  the  most  unlearned,  and  then  no  union 
on  earth  or  in  heaven  can  be  nobler  than  that  of 
the  lofty  intellect  and  lowly  heart,  fearing  no  path 
•of  inquiry,  and  rejoicing  everywhere  to  find  the 
footsteps  of  God.  Let  us  but  take  him  into  our 
heart,  and  how  sweet  shall  all  “ the  words  of  knowl- 
•edge  be  unto  our  taste  !”  A break  will  appear  in 
•the  clouds  of  darkest  doubt,  a new  light  on  sea  and 
shore,  and  the  door  of  death  be  changed  into  the 
gate  of  a glorious  temple  where  study  and  adoration 
walk  side  by  side,  and  angels  who  know  clasp  hands 
with  angels  who  burn.  Kei'. 

22 • With  what  approach  to  truth  or  to  pro- 
priety could  language  like  this  be  used  by  any 
human,  any  created  being  ? So  it  is  continually  here 
and  there  along  the  track  of'his  earthly  sojourn,  the 
• hidden  glory  bursts  through  the  veil  that  covers  it, 


and  in  the  full  majesty  of  the  all-knowing,  all-seeing, 
all-judging,  all-directing  One — Jesus  of  Nazareth 
presents  himself  to  the  eye  of  faith. 

25.  A lawyer  stood  np.  Something  more 
than  mere  curiosity,  or  a desire  to  test  the  extent 
of  Christ’s  knowledge,  appears  to  have  prompted 
his  question.  It  is  not  presented  in  an  abstract 
form.  It  is  not,  44  Master,  what  should  be  done 
that  eternal  life  be  inherited  1 ” but,  “ Master, 
what  shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? ” It  looks 
as  if  it  came  from  one  feeling  a true,  deep,  and 
personal  interest  in  the  inquiry.  The  manner  in 
which  our  Lord  entertained  it  confirms  this  im- 
pression. II. 

26.  Our  Lord’s  reply  is  as  much  as  to  say : The 
answer  is  contained  in  the  words  of  that  very  law, 
of  which  you  profess  to  be  a searcher  and  ex- 
pounder. What  is  written  there  concerning  this 

great  question  ? 44  How  readest  thou  ? ” T. 

27.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  answer  to  a question 
which  admitted  of  such  various  replies,  this  man 
should  at  once  have  laid  his  hand  upon  two  texts, 
standing  far  apart  from  each  other — the  first  in 
Deuteronomy,  the  second  in  Leviticus — texts  which 
are  nowhere  brought  into  juxtaposition;  the  two 
very  texts  which,  on  an  after-occasion  in  answer  to 
another  scribe,  our  Lord  himself  cited  as  the  two 
upon  which  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  hung.  The 
man  who,  overlooking  the  whole  mass  of  ceremonial 
ordinances  as  being  of  altogether  inferior  considera- 
tion, so  readily  and  confidently  selected  these  two 
commandments  as  containing  the  substance  of  the 
whole,  gave  good  proof  how  true  his  reading  of  the 
law  was.  H. 

The  law  does  not  say,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
with  an  angel’s  fervor  or  strength ; but  with  all  thy 
heart : it  exacts  of  the  creature  no  more  than  the 
creature  can  be  expected  to  give.  To  love  our  neigh- 
bor as  ourselves — not  more  than  ourselves ; Christ 
alone  could  do  that ; not  less  than  ourselves,  but 
just  as  we  love  ourselves — ready  to  share  with  him 
in  all  things,  to  wish  him  the  same  good  that  we  wish 
ourselves.  I». 

29.  Who  is  my  neighbor?  The  very  ques- 
tion, like  Peter’s,  “ How  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me,  and  I forgive  him  ? ” was  itself  a wrong 
question,  involving  a wrong  condition  of  mind.  He 
who  asked,  44  Whom  shall  I love  ? ” proved  that  he 
understood  nothing  of  that  love,  whose  essence  is, 
that  it  has  no  limit  except  in  its  own  inability  to 
proceed  further — that  it  is  a debt  which  we  must  be 
content  to  be  ever  paying,  and  not  the  less  still  to 
owe.  Especially  wonderful  is  the  reply,  in  its  adap- 
tation to  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  leading  him 
to  take  off  his  eye  from  the  object  to  which  love  is 
to  be  shown,  and  to  turn  it  back  and  inward  upon 
him  who  is  to  show  the  love ; for  this  is  the  key  to 
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the  following  parable,  and  with  this  aim  it  was 
spoken.  T. 

30.  A certain  man.  Our  Lord’s  first  design, 
in  relating  this  parable,  was  to  prove  to  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  discoursing,  that  true  charity  re- 
quired more  than  he  imagined.  His  other  and  main 
intention  was,  to  teach  all  persons  the  nature  and 
extent  of  benevolence  and  brotherly  love.  In  this, 
as  in  other  of  our  Lord’s  discourses,  may  be  ob- 
served a masterly  way  of  gaining  a controverted 
point,  by  setting  examples  and  facts  before  preju- 
diced or  doubting  persons,  and  making  them  draw 
the  conclusions  themselves.  Jortin. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  If  we  might 
conceive  of  the  ocean  as  being  suddenly  congealed 
and  petrified  when  its  waves  are  tossed  mountain- 
high,  and  dashing  in  wild  confusion  against  each 
other,  we  should  then  have  some  idea  of  the  aspect 
of  the  desert  in  which  the  Saviour  has  placed  so 
truthfully  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  The 
ravines,  the  almost  inaccessible  cliffs,  the  caverns  fur- 
nish admirable  lurking  places  for  robbers.  H.  B.  H. 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  passes 

through  the  heart  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Judea,  and  runs  for  a considerable  space 
along  the  abrupt  and  winding  sides  of  a deep  and 
rocky  ravine,  offering  the  greatest  facilities  for  con- 
cealment and  attack.  From  the  number  of  robber- 
ies and  murders  committed  in  it,  Jews  of  old  called 
it  “ the  Bloody  Road,”  and  it  retains  its  character 
still.  We  travelled  it,  guarded  by  a dozen  Arabs, 
who  told  of  an  English  party  that  the  year  before 
had  been  attacked  and  plundered  and  stripped ; and 
we  were  kept  in  constant  alarm  by  the  scouts  sent 
out  beforehand  announcing  the  distant  sight  of  dan- 
gerous-looking Bedouins.  All  the  way  from  Bethany 
to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  is  utter  solitude.  H. 

Jericho  was  a city  of  priests,  as  well  as  a city  of 
publicans.  The  Talmudists  tell  us  that  there  were 
almost  as  many  priests  there  as  at  Jerusalem  itself ; 
so  that  it  is  a stroke  from  the  life  to  introduce  in 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  the  priest  and  the 
Levite,  as  passing  exactly  along  that  road  which  led 
from  one  of  these  cities  where  they  dwelt  to  the 
other  where  their  duties  lay.  T. 

30-32.  In  its  way  from  the  holy  city  to  the  city 
of  the  world,  human  nature  was  encountered  by  the 
arch-thief,  Satan,  and  was  stripped  of  its  original 
righteousness,  and  was  left  half  dead.  The  priest- 
hood came  by,  and  the  law  came  by,  and  cast  a 
transitory  glance  upon  it ; but  they  only  showed  its 
misery  and  evinced  their  own  inability  to  heal  it,  by 
leaving  it  where  it  was  and  passing  by  it  on  the 

other  side.  W. Leaving  him  half  dead. 

A more  striking  case  could  hardly  be  imagined ; 
and  if  their  notions  were  such  as  could  steel  their 
hearts  when  so  much  misery  called  for  their  relief, 


there  needed  no  other  argument  to  expose  their  in- 
humanity. Herring. A priest ....  a Levite 

passed  by.  Thus  did  they,  who  were  the  express 
interpreters  of  that  law  that  twice  had  said,  “ Thou 
shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ass,  or  his  ox,  fall  down 
by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself  from  them  ; thou  shalt 
surely  help  him  to  lift  them  up  again.” 

33-35.  While  the  priest  and  Levite — marked 
out  as  those  who  should  have  been  foremost  in 
showing  pity — were  forgetful  of  the  commoneFf 
duties  of  humanity,  it  was  left  to  the  excommuni- 
cated Samaritan,  whose  very  name  was  a by-word 
of  contempt  among  the  Jews,  to  show  what  love 

was.  T. Christ,  the  good  Samaritan,  came  from 

heaven  on  a blessed  journey,  and  saw  mankind  lying 
helpless  in  the  road  of  this  world,  stripped  and 
naked,  full  of  bruises  and  putrefying  sores.  lie 
bound  up  its  wounds,  and  poured  in  the  oil  and  wine 
of  his  own  cleansing  and  sanctifying  blood,  and 
lifted  it  up  from  the  ground  and  put  it  on  his  own 
beast.  He  himself  bore  our  griefs  and  carried  our 
sorrows.  He  himself  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree.  He  brought  us  to  the  inn  and  has 
given  us  to  the  keeping  of  the  host,  with  a charge 
to  take  care  of  us ; and  at  his  departure  he  provided 
for  us,  and  he  has  promised  to  come  again  and  de- 
mand an  account  of  our  treatment  W. 

35.  Two  pence.  The  denarius  or  penny  of 
the  New  Testament  was,  in  purchasing  value  then, 
an  equivalent  of  the  American  dollar ; and,  wherever 
referred  to,  represents  a fair  return  for  the  service 
it  recompenses.  J.  G.  B. 

36.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  admire  the  divine 
wisdom  with  which  the  Saviour,  having  brought  to 
an  end  this  affecting  parable,  reverses  the  question 
of  the  lawyer.  He  had  asked,  “ Who  is  the  neighbor 
to  whom  I am  bound  to  show  the  service  of  love  ? ” 
But  the  Lord  asks,  “ Who  is  a neighbor,  he  who 
shows  love,  or  he  who  shows  it  not  ? ” The  parable 
is  a reply,  not  to  the  question,  but  to  the  spirit  out 
of  which  the  question  proceeded.  It  says,  “ You 
ask  who  is  your  neighbor  ? I will  6how  you  a man 
who  asked  not  that  question,  and  then  your  own 
heart  shall  be  judge  between  you  and  him,  which 
had  most  of  the  mind  of  God,  which  was  most 
truly  the  doer  of  his  will,  the  imitator  of  his  perfec- 
tions.” T. 

37.  Do  thou  likewise.  Our  Lord  elicits  the 
answer  in  an  inverted  form  to  bring  out  a strong 
contrast  by  putting  the  hated  and  despised  Samari- 
tan in  the  active  position,  and  thus  to  reflect  back 

the  “ likewise  ” more  pointedly.  A. We  ought 

to  account  every  man  our  neighbor,  though  a stranger, 
am  enemy,  a sinner,  or  one  of  a different  sect  and 
persuasion.  Let  him  be  what  he  will,  he  is  a human 
creature ; and,  as  such,  he  is  entitled  to  humanity 
and  courtesy  in  common  intercourse,  to  direction  and 
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instruction  if  he  asks  it  and  stands  in  need  of  it, 
and  to  relief  and  assistance  if  he  is  in  distress. 
Jorlin. 

Go  and  do*  The  good  Samaritan  wasted  no 
needless  sympathy,  he  shed  no  idle  tears.  There 
are  wounds  that  may  be  dressed — he  puts  forth  his 
own  hand  to  the  dressing  of  them.  There  is  a life 
that  may  be  saved— he  sets  himself  to  use  every 
method  by  which  it  may  be  saved.  He  gives  more 
than  time,  more  than  money : he  gives  personal  ser- 
vice. And  that  is  the  true  human  charity  that  shows 
itself  in  prompt,  efficient,  self-forgetful,  self-sacri- 
ficing help.  It  is  not  those  who  will  weep  the  readi- 
est over  the  sorrow  who  will  do  the  most  to  relieve 
it.  Tears  will  fill  the  eye — should  fill  the  eye — but 
the  hand  of  active  help  will  brush  them  away,  that 
the  eye  may  see  more  clearly  what  the  hand  has  to 
do.  H. — f-What  new  fountains  of  charity  has  not 
this  matchless  teaching  opened  up  in  the  human 
spirit — rivers  in  the  wilderness,  streams  in  the  des- 
ert ! what  noble  Christian  institutions  have  not  such 
words  founded,  all  undreamed  of  till  that  wondrous 
one  came  to  bless  this  heartless  world  of  ours  with 
his  incomparable  love ! B. 

The  Christian  must  be  sound  at  the  heart ; and 
he  must  also  be  just,  pure,  and  benevolent  in  life. 
The  Church  must  abide  in  Christ  as  the  branch  in 
the  vine ; but  the  branch  must  also  bear  fruit,  or  it 
will  be  taken  away  for  the  burning.  Piety  must 
have  the  good  Samaritan  character.  That  which  is 


only  of  the  priest  and  Levite  ha9  no  credentials  ac. 
ceptable  in  heaven.  It  avails  little  to  recite  the 
catechism  without  the  faith  which  is  proved  by  its 
works.  They  give  slender  evidence  of  regeneration 
whose  charity  can  only  say  to  the  needy,  “ Depart  in 
peace ; be  yc  warmed  and  filled.”  Two  great  com- 
mands, and  one  of  them  looks  toward  men,  express 
the  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  ThurttoH. 

Our  Redeemer  came  to  establish  another  and 

closer  bond  of  brotherhood  than  the  earth  before 
had  known,  to  knit  all  true  believers  in  the  pure 
fellowship  of  a common  faith,  a common  hope,  a 
common  heirship  of  eternal  life  through  him.  But 
he  would  have  us  from  the  beginning  know  that  this 
bond,  so  new,  so  sacred,  so  divine,  was  never  meant 
to  thwart  or  violate  that  other  broader  universal  tie 
that  binds  the  whole  family  of  our  race  together, 
that  makes  each  man  the  neighbor  of  every  other 
man  that  tenants  this  earthly  globe.  Of  all  influ- 
ences that  have  ever  descended  upon  our  earth,  none 
has  ever  done  so  much  as  Christianity  to  break  down 
the  walls  of  separation  that  differences  of  country, 
language,  race,  religion,  have  raised  between  man 
and  man,  and  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  that  brotherly 
love  which  overleaps  all  temporary  fences,  which 
diffuses  itself  everywhere  over  the  broad  field  of 
humanity — tempering  all,  uniting  all,  brightening 
all,  smoothing  asperities,  harmonizing  discords,  pour- 
ing a healing  balm  into  all  the  rankling  sores  of 
life.  H. 


Section  90.— Martha  and  Mary.  How  to  pray. 

Bethany. 

Lun  x.  88-42 ; xi.  1-18. 

88  Now  it  oame  to  pass,  as  they  went,  that  he  entered  into  a certain  village : and  a cer- 

89  tain  woman,  named  Martha,  received  him  into  her  house.  And  she  had  a sister  called 

40  Mary,  which  also  sat  at  Jesus’  feet,  and  heard  his  word.  But  Martha  was  cumbered 
about  much  serving,  and  came  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister 

41  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone?  bid  her  therefore  that  she  help  me.  And  Jesus  answered, 
and  said  unto  her,  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful,  and  troubled  about  many  things: 

42  but  one  thing  is  needful ; and  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be 
taken  away  from  her. 

1 And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  he  was  praying  in  a certain  place,  when  he  ceased,  one 
of  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples. 

2 And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 

8 be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth.  Give 

4 us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  sins ; for  we  also  forgive  every  one 
that  is  indebted  to  us.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ; hut  deliver  us  from  evil. 

5 And  he  said  unto  them,  Which  of  you  shall  have  a friend,  and  shall  go  unto  him  at 

6 midnight,  and  say  unto  him,  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves ; for  a friend  of  mine  in  hie 
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7 journey  is  come  to  me,  and  1 have  nothing  to  set  before  him : and  he  from  within  shall 
answer  and  say,  Trouble  me  not : the  door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me 

8 in  bed ; I cannot  rise  and  give  thee.  1 say  unto  you,  Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give 
him,  because  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of  his  importunity  he  will  rise  and  give  him 
as  many  as  he  needeth. 

9 And  1 say  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; knock, 

10  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh,  receiveth ; and  he  that 

11  seeketh,  findeth;  and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.  If  a son  shall  ask 
bread  of  any  of  you  that  is  a father,  will  he  give  him  a stone  ? or  if  he  ask  a fish,  will  he 

12  for  a fish  give  him  a serpent?  or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  he  offer  him  a scorpion? 

13  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children:  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him? 


Contemplative  souls  like  Mary  may  find  their  highest  pleasures  at  times  in  quiet  reflection ; but  let 
them,  like  Mary,  avoid  the  by-path  of  fanatical  inactivity ; let  them  never  forget  that  these  beautiful, 
festal  hours  of  still  contemplation  become  a selfish  enjoyment  when  they  do  not  serve  to  strengthen  them 
for  active  life,  to  inspire  them  to  fulfil,  more  and  more  faithfully,  their  earthly  calling.  Those  souls, 
however,  who,  like  Martha,  never  enjoy  life,  and  are  never  in  their  element  if  they  cannot  work  and  man- 
age in  vigorous  activity,  need  not  relieve  themselves  of  their  unwearied  labor  in  outward  life;  but  let  the 
consciousness  everywhere  accompany  them  which  Martha,  indeed,  lost  only  for  the  moment — that  they 
walk  before  God’s  countenance ; let  them  studiously  nourish  and  strengthen  this  consciousness  out  of  the 
living  fountain,  in  earnest,  holy  contemplation,  that  their  activity  may  neither  be  perverted  into  an  empty 
superficial,  nor  into  an  unquiet  and  passionate  pursuit.  J.  Muller. 

We  ought  to  be  Martha  and  Mary  in  one;  we  should  do  much  service  and  have  much  communion  at 
the  same  time.  For  this  we  need  great  grace.  It  is  easier  to  serve  than  to  commune.  Joshua  never 
grew  weary  in  fighting  the  Amalekites ; but  Moses,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  prayer,  needed  two 
helpers  to  sustain  his  hands.  See  to  it  that  sitting  at  the  Saviour’s  feet  is  not  neglected,  even  though  it 
be  under  the  specious  pretext  of  doing  him  service.  The  first  thing  for  our  soul’s  health,  the  first  thing 
for  his  glory,  and  the  first  thing  for  our  own  usefulness,  is  to  keep  ourselves  in  perpetual  communion  with 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  see  that  the  vital  spirituality  of  our  religion  is  maintained  over  and  above  every- 
thing else  in  the  world.  Spurgeon. 


The  three  months  from  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  | 
to  that  of  Dedication  (September  to  December)  were  ! 
spent  in  or  near  Jerusalem.  During  this  period 
we  are  firet  introduced  to  the  family  of  Bethany, 
where  Jesus  found  the  most  restful  and  home-like 
tarrying-place  that  he  seems  ever  to  have  enjoyed. 
Situated  on  the  eastward  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  in  distance  scarcely  three-quarters  of  an 
hour’s  walk  from  Jerusalem,  it  offered  a convenient 
and  agreeable  place  of  occasional  quiet  retreat  from 
all  other  human  companionship,  even  that  of  his 
disciples.  This  Bethany  cottage  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Olivet,  and  the  more  familiar  garden  of 
Gethsemane  on  the  western,  were  his  two  chief 
resting-places  near  Jerusalem,  now  and  hereafter. 
J.  G.  B.  (Section  86,  second  note.) 

38,  39.  Martha,  Mary.  We  see  from  the 
gospels  that  they  were  a family  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  of  sufficient  dignity  and  position  to  ex- 
cite considerable  attention  not  only  in  their  own  I 
little  village  of  Bethany,  but  even  in  Jerusalem.  F. 


| Received  him.  Blessed  is  that  home  whither 

! Christ  comes  that  he  may  bring  blessing.  Thrice 
blessed  that  home  where  he  loves  to  come  for  the 
congenial  fellowship  of  loving  hearts  which  it  af- 
fords him.  L.  A. 

40  42.  The  rebuke  administered  to  Martha 
showed  that  he  would  rather  have  Mary  listening  to 
wbat  could  not  profit  him  but  would  profit  her,  than 
Martha  serving  what  would  profit  him  but  could 
not  profit  her.  He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 

but  to  minister.  J.  C. An  imperfect  soul,  seeing 

what  is  good  and  great  and  tree,  but  ve>y  often 
failing  in  the  attempt  to  attain  to  it,  is  apt  to  be 
very  hard  in  its  judgments  on  the  shortcomings  of 
others.  But  a divine  and  sovereign  soul — a soul 
that  has  more  nearly  attained  to  the  stature  of  the 
perfect  man — takes  a calmer  and  gentler,  because  a 
larger-hearted,  view  of  those  little  weaknesses 
which  it  cannot  but  daily  sec.  And  so  the  answer 
of  Jesus,  if  it  were  a reproof,  was  an  infinitely  gen- 
| tie  and  tender  one,  one  which  would  purify  but 
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would  not  pain  the  faithful  heart  of  the  busy,  lov- 
ing matron  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  F. 

Martha  we  know  as  one  of  those  peculiar,  strong 
characters  which  appear  to  be  destined  for  a rest- 
less activity  and  employment  in  outward  life.  Still, 
lonely  contemplation,  continuous  thought,  are  not 
for  her.  Quick,  often  somewhat  precipitate,  the 
thought  ripens  into  the  word,  the  resolve  into 
the  act ; and  every  impulse,  every  impression  which 
she  receives  from  without  at  once  becomes  for 
her  a stimulus  to  react  upon  the  outward  world. 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of 
those  lovely  souls  which  hide  in  themselves  a 
rich,  inner  world,  with  which  they  love  to  busy 
themselves  in  still  thought,  and  for  which  they 
seek  to  gain  a new  enrichment  by  every  con- 
tact with  the  outward  world.  If  their  knowledge 
is  of  narrow  compass,  its  connections  arc  still 
closer ; are  they  sparing  of  words,  yet  their  whole 
nature  expresses  deep,  strong  feeling;  are  they 
slow,  unskilful  in  action,  yet  there  manifests  itself 
in  their  actions  that  thoughtful  earnestness  which 
often  exerts  the  greatest  power  over  other  souls, 
without  themselves  being  conscious  of  it.  J.  Muller. 

Both  were  true-hearted  disciples;  but  the  one 

was  absorbed  in  the  higher,  the  other  in  the  lower 
of  two  ways  of  honoring  their  common  Lord.  Yet 
neither  despised,  or  would  willingly  neglect,  the 
other’s  occupation.  The  one  represents  the  contem- 
plative, the  other  the  active  style  of  the  Christian 

character.  B. In  every  soul  there  should  be 

the  sisters  of  Bethany,  active  effort  and  quiet 
thought,  and  both  agreeing  in  mutual  love  and 
help.  Ker. 

1*  One  thing  which  surprised  the  Pharisees  was 
that  Christ  did  not  lay  stress  upon  outward  pray- 
ers. He  had  not,  like  John  the  Baptist,  prescribed 
forms  of  prayer  for  his  disciples.  In  this  respect, 
as  well  as  others,  their  religious  life  was  to  develop 
itself  from  within.  From  intercourse  with  Christ, 
and  intuition  of  his  life,  they  were  to  learn  how  to 
pray.  The  mind  which  he  imparted  was  to  make 
prayer  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  teach  them 
how  to  pray  aright.  N. 

This  Lord’s  Prayer. 

2-4.  As  the  ten  commandments  are  a sum  of 
all  duty,  or  what  is  to  be  done,  so  this  prayer  is  a 
sum  of  all  things  to  be  desired.  As  the  ten  com- 
mandments contain  our  duty  toward  God  and  toward 
our  neighbor,  so  in  this  prayer  are  petitions  for 
God’s  honor,  for  ourselves,  and  for  others.  He 
gave  both  the  commandments  and  the  prayer  that 
we  might  see  our  duty,  and  pray  for  ability  to  per- 
form it.  The  ten  commandments  were  twice  re- 
hearsed, and  so  this  prayer  was  twice  delivered,  first 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  afterward  in  this 


text,  about  a year  later.  J.  L. There  is  no  am- 

biguity, no  expansion,  no  repetition  here.  It  is 
throughout  the  direct  expression  of  desire,  that  de- 
sire clothing  itself  in  the  simplest,  compactest  forms 
of  speech.  It  divides  itself  into  two  equal  parts, 
each  embracing  three  petitions.  In  the  former 
part  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the  petitioner  are 
engrossed  with  the  name,  the  kingdom,  the  will  of 
the  great  Being  addressed;  in  the  latter  with  his 
own  wants,  and  sins,  and  trials.  It  is  not  to  God 
as  the  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent  Creator  and  Lord 
of  all;  not  to  him  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  the 
Universe,  that  it  invites  us  to  come.  But  to  him  as 
a Father  regarding  us  with  infinite  pity,  loving  us 
with  an  everlasting  love,  willing  and  waiting  to  be- 
stow, able  and  ready  to  help  us.  U. 

In  the  mingled  love  and  reverence  with  which 
it  teaches  us  to  approach  our  Father  in  heaven — in 
the  spirituality  with  which  it  leads  us  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness — in  the 
spirit  of  universal  charity  and  forgiveness  which  it 
inculcates — in  that  plural  form  throughout  it,  which 
is  meant  to  show  us  that  selfishness  must  be  abso- 
lutely and  forever  excluded  from  our  petitions,  and 
that  no  man  can  come  to  God  as  his  Father  without 
acknowledging  that  his  worst  enemies  are  also  God’s 
children — in  the  fact  that,  of  its  seven  petitions,  one 
only  is  for  any  earthly  blessing,  and  even  that  one 
is  only  for  earthly  blessings  in  their  simplest  form 
— in  the  manner  in  which  it  discountenances  all  the 
vain  repetitions  and  extravagant  self-tortures  with 
which  so  many  fanatic  worshippers  have  believed 
that  God  could  be  propitiated — even  in  that  exqui- 
site brevity  which  shows  us  how  little  God  desires 
that  prayer  should  be  made  a burden  and  weariness 
— it  is  indeed  the  pearl  of  prayers.  F. 

It  is  not  a prayer  for  any  one  period  of  life — 
for  any  one  kind  of  character — for  any  one  condi- 
tion of  things — for  any  one  age.  The  penitent  in 
the  first  hour  of  his  return  to  God,  the  straggler  in 
the  thick  of  the  spiritual  conflict,  the  believer  in 
the  highest  soarings  of  his  faith  and  love,  may  use 
alike  this  prayer.  The  youngest,  the  oldest,  the 
simplest,  the  wisest,  the  most  sin-stained,  the  most 
saintly,  can  find  nothing  here  unsuitable,  unseason- 
able. It  gathers  up  into  one  what  they  all  can  $md 
should  unite  in  saying  as  they  bend  in  supplication 
before  God.  And  from  the  day  when  first  it  was 
published  on  the  mount,  as  our  Lord’s  own  directory 
for  prayer,  down  through  all  these  eighteen  centu- 
ries, it  has  been  the  single  golden  link  running 
through  the  ages  that  has  bound  together  in  one  the 
whole  vast  company  of  the  prayerful.  II. 

2*  The  Holy  One  is  to  be  acknowledged  and 
worshipped  by  all,  according  to  his  holy  nature  and 
his  holy  name  ; not  by  a knowledge  and  confession 
thereof,  but  by  a life  allied  to  him.  This  “ hallow- 
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tag”  of  the  name  of  God  implies  the  44  coming  of 
his  kingdom/1  and  this  last  is  further  developed  in 
the  prayer  that  “ his  will  may  be  realized  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  the  communion  of  perfect  spirits.11  The 
kingdom  will  have  come  when  the  will  of  men  is 
made  perfectly  at  one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
accomplish  this  is  the  very  aim  of  the  atonement. 
Among  all  rational  intelligences,  the  one  common 
essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  doing  his 

will,  and  thus  hallowing  his  name.  N. We  are 

taught  to  pray  first,  44  Thy  will  be  done,11  and  then 
immediately  thereafter,  14  Give  us  day  by  day  our 
daily  bread.11  The  bread  is  to  be  asked  that  by  it 
the  life  may  be  preserved,  and  the  life  is  to  be  pre- 
served that  it  may  be  consecrated  to  the  doing  of 
God’s  will.  According  to  the  tenor  of  the  prayer 
and  the  connection  of  these  two  petitions,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  ask  for  the  daily  bread  irrespective 
of  the  object  to  which  the  life  which  it  prolongs  and 
the  strength  it  imparts  are  to  be  devoted. 

3.  Give  ns  day  by  day  our  daily  bread. 
A natural  and  model  ate  request,  yet  not  so  easy  to 
present  in  the  spirit  in  which  Jesus  would  have  us 
offer  it.  Not  so  easy  to  feel  our  entire  dependence 
on  God  for  those  very  things  that  we  are  most 
tempted  to  think  we  have  acquired  by  our  own  ex- 
ertions, and  secured  to  ourselves  and  our  families 
by  our  own  skill  and  prudence.  Not  so  easy  to 
pray  for  a competent  portion  of  the  things  of  this 
life,  only  that  by  the  manner  of  our  using  and  en- 
joying them  the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father  may 
be  earned  out.  Not  so  easy  to  limit  thus  our  de- 
sires and  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  whatever  the  portion  be  that  God  pleases  to 
bestow.  Not  so  easy  to  renew  this  petition,  day  by 
day,  as  conscious  that  all  which  comes  each  day 
comes  direct  from  the  hand  of  God — comes  to  those 
who  have  no  right  to  claim  it  as  their  own — who 
should  ask  and  receive  it  continually  as  a gift.  Not 
so  easy  to  narrow  the  petition  to  the  day,  leaving 
to-morrow  in  God’s  hands.  The  simplest  and  easi- 
est, though  it  seems  at  first,  of  all  the  six  petitions, 
perhaps  this  one  about  our  daily  bread  is  one  that 
we  less  frequently  than  any  other  present  in  the 
true  spirit.  It  stands  there  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  prayer — the  only  one  bearing  upon  our  earthly 
condition — preceded  and  followed  by  others,  with 
whose  spirit  it  must  or  ought  to  be  impregnated — 
from  which  it  cannot  be  detached.  Secular  in  its 
first  aspect,  in  this  connection  how  spiritual  does  it 
appear ! H. 

4.  “Lead  us  not  into  such  situations  as  will 
form  for  us,  in  our  weakness,  incitements  to  sin;11 
thus  laying  it  down  as  a rule  of  life  for  Christians 
not  to  put  themselves,  self-confidently,  in  such  situ- 
ations, but  to  avoid  them  as  far  as  duty  will  allow. 
But  evevytliing  depends  upon  deliverance  from  the 


internal  incitement  to  sin ; and  hence,  necessarily, 
the  concluding  clause  of  the  petition,  44  Deliver  us 
from  inward  temptation  by  the  power  of  the  evil 
one.11  Confiding,  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  upon  the 
power  of  God,  we  need  not  fear  such  outward  temp- 
tations as  are  unavoidable.  Thus  the  prayer  accu- 
rately defines  the  relation  of  the  Christian  to  God. 
The  disciple  of  Christ,  ever  called  to  struggle  against 
evil,  which  finds  a point  of  contact  in  his  inward  na- 
ture, cannot  fight  this  battle  in  his  own  strength, 
but  always  stands  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  prayer  holds  the  fundamental 
truths  of  Christian  faith  before  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, in  their  essential  connection  with  each 
other — God,  revealed  in  Christ,  who  redeems  man, 
formed  after  his  image,  yet  estranged  from  him  by 
sin ; who  imparts  to  him  that  divine  life  which  is  to 
be  led  on  by  him  to  its  consummation  through  mani- 
fold strifes  against  the  power  of  evil.  N. 

Who  can  repeat  the  prayer,  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  without  insult  and  hypocrisy,  if,  having 
said  it  to  the  Most  High,  he  goes  to  seek  temptation, 
or  lets  his  children  seek  it  in  unprincipled  books,  in 
dissolute  companionships,  or  among  any  of  the  resi- 
dences of  guilt  ? I can  never  hear  parents  speak  of 
sending  their  offspring  purposely  into  perilous  com- 
pany, in  order  that  they  may  sec  the  world’s  worst 
side  early,  without  painful  memories  of  horrors  un- 
utterable which  that  shallow  maxim  has  sown,  hopes 
it  has  broken  to  pieces,  spiritual  beauty  it  has  dis- 
figured, and  the  gray  hairs  it  has  brought  down  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Let  virtue  have  the  vantage- 
ground  of  youth ; let  holy  shapes  of  purity  and  love 
and  truth  preoccupy  the  soul,  before  the  rabble  of 
hateful  tormentors  rush  in.  The  longer  these  blame- 
less guests  pitch  their  white  tents  on  the  unsullied 
field  of  the  child’s  heart,  the  more  w ill  we  rejoice 
and  thank  the  protecting  God.  Give  the  first  deli- 
cate years  to  goodness ; let  right  principles  grow  by 
exercise } let  the  habits  of  life  learn  to  run  in  the 
even  channels  of  piety  and  obedience,  and  it  shall 
be  harder  by  and  by  to  break  the  blessed  barriers 
down.  But  we  want,  it  is  said,  a robust,  an  exposed, 
tried  virtue,  not  a virtue  feebly  grown  in  solitude, 
and  too  sickly  to  bear  the  sun.  Beyond  all  question 
we  do.  But  they  who  think  to  find  here  an  apology 
for  commerce  with  sin,  forget  thnt  there  is  just  as 
much  discipline  and  a far  greater  blessing  in  resist- 
ing the  inclination  to  look  at  sin,  as  in  resisting  the 
increase  of  it  after  looking  and  listening  have  rooted 
it  in  the  soul.  The  point  where  the  first  offenders 
were  to  learn  how  to  strengthen  their  principles  was 
in  refusing  to  taste  the  forbidden  fruit,  not  in  seeing 
how  they  could  escape  it  when  its  virus  was  once  in 
their  blood.  It  was  enough  that  it  was  forbidden. 
The  trial  of  obedience  and  of  faith  was  there.  F.  D.  H. 

(For  additional  comment,  see  Section  38.) 
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5-13.  Christ  did  not  intend  by  “the  Lord’s 
Prayer  ” to  prescribe  a standing  form  of  prayer  to 
his  disciples,  but  to  set  vividly  before  their  minds 
the  peculiar  nature  of  Christian  prayer  in  opposition 
to  heathen ; and  accordingly  he  followed  it  up  by 
urging  them  to  present  their  wants  to  their  heavenly 
Father  with  the  most  undoubting  confidence.  N. 
— —Not  less  divine  were  the  earnest  and  simple 
words  which  followed,  and  which  taught  the  dis- 
ciples that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint,  since,  if  importunity  prevails  over  the  selfish- 
ness of  man,  earnestness  must  be  all-powerful  with 
the  righteousness  of  God.  Jesus  impressed  upon 
them  the  lesson  that,  if  human  affection  can  be 
trusted  to  give  only  useful  and  kindly  gifts,  the  love 
of  the  Father  who  loves  us  all  will  much  more  cer- 
tainly give  his  best  and  highest  gift — even  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — to  all  that  ask  him.  F. 

5.  There  is  the  same  argument  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  Unjust  Judge,  one  from  the  less  to  the  great- 
er, or,  more  accurately,  from  the  worse  to  the  better 
— but  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  narrow- 
heartedness  and  selfishness  of  man  is  set  against 
the  liberality  of  God,  while  there  it  is  his  unright- 
eousness which  is  tacitly  contrasted  with  the  right- 
eousness of  God.  The  conclusion  is,  if  selfish  man 
can  yet  be  won  by  prayer  and  importunity  to  give, 
and  unjust  man  to  do  right,  how  much  more  cer- 
tainly shall  the  bountiful  Lord  bestow,  and  the 
righteous  Lord  do  justice!  T. We  must  remem- 

ber that  all  reluctance  on  the  part  of  God  to  answer 
our  prayer  is  not  real , but  apparent  only,  and  arises 
from  deeper  reasons  working  for  our  good ; whereas 
the  reluctance  in  these  two  parables  i3  real,  arising 
from  selfishness  and  contempt  of  justice.  7*  The  j 
door  is  shut,  etc.  An  interesting  fragment  of 
domestic  life  is  here  given  us.  The  door  is  barred, 
not  only  shut  ; there  is  the  trouble  of  unbarring  it ; 
the  father  and  children  are  in  bed,  and  he  cannot 
(i.  e.,  will  not,  cannot  from  being  overcome  by  re- 
luctance) rise  and  give  to  him.  A. 

8.  Because  of  his  importunity.  Through 
this  pertinacity  lie  at  length  obtains,  n>t  merely  the 
three  which  he  asked,  but  “ as  ma  r/  as  be  needeth  ; ” 
like  that  Phcnician  woman  from  whom  the  Lord  at 
first  seemed  to  have  shut  up  all  his  compassion,  but 
to  whom  at  last  he  opened  the  full  treasure-house 
of  his  grace,  and  bid  her  to  help  herself,  spying, 

44  0 woman,  great  is  thy  faith  ! be  it  unto  thee  even 
as  thou  wilt/*  Augustine  observes,  44  When  some- 
times God  gives  tardily,  he  commends  his  gifts,  he 
docs  not  deny  them ; and  again,  God  for  a time 
withholds  his  gifts,  that  thou  roayest  learn  to  desire 
great  things  greatly.”  Faith,  and  patience,  and  hu- 
mility, are  all  called  into  exercise  by  this  temporary 
denial  of  a request.  T. 41  So,”  it  has  been  beau- 

tifully observed,  44  when  the  heart  which  has  been 


away  on  a journey,  suddenly  at  midnight  (L  e.,  the 
time  of  greatest  darkness  and  distress)  returns 
home  to  us — that  is,  comes  to  itself  and  feels  hun- 
ger— and  wc  have  nothing  wherewith  to  satisfy  it, 
God  requires  of  us  bold,  importunate  faith.”  If 
such  persistency  conquers  the  reluctance  of  ungra- 
cious man,  how  much  more  shall  it  prevail  with  one 
who  loves  us  better  than  we  ourselves,  and  who  is 

even  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray  ! F. 

Man  is  bard-hearted  even  to  his  friends,  when  it 
must  cost  him  something  to  assist  them;  because 
most  commonly  it  is  only  either  his  own  satisfaction, 
or  his  interest,  which  he  loves  in  them.  God  docs 
good  to  all,  because  he  is  goodness  itself,  because 
he  communicates  his  good  things  without  diminish- 
ing them,  because  he  works  in  all  things  without 
being  wearied,  and  because  he  loves  without  the 
least  selfish  interest.  Q. 

9,  10.  The  three  repetitions  of  the  command 
are  more  than  mere  repetitions ; since  to  seek  is 
more  than  to  ask.  and  to  knock  than  to  seek ; and 
thus  in  this  ascending  scale  of  earnestness,  an  ex- 
hortation is  given,  not  merely  to  prayer,  but  to  in- 
creasing urgency  in  prayer  even  rill  the  suppliant 
carry  away  the  blessing  he  seeks.  T. 

II  13.  God’s  answers  to  our  prayers  consist 
of  neither  useless  nor  mischievous  things,  but  of 
his  best  gift — his  Holy  Spirit — in  all  the  various  and 
fitting  manifestations  of  his  guidance,  consolation, 
and  teaching,  in  our  lives.  This  is  the  bread  of  the 
parable ; the  father  is  our  Father  in  heaven,  with 
whom  however  the  night  is  as  the  day,  who  never 

slumbers  nor  sleeps.  A. He  who  asks  shall  re- 

j ceive— of  the  very  best.  One  promise  without  re- 
| serve,  and  only  one,  because  it  includes  all,  remains : 
the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  who  ask 
it.  lie  who  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  God  himself,  in 
him,  has  the  Life  in  him,  possesses  the  final  cure 
of  all  ill,  has  in  himself  the  answer  to  all  possible 
prayer.  McD. 

The  supreme  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  in- 
cludes all  real  good,  to  be  appreciated,  and  so  to  be 
of  any  value,  must  come  to  a longing  of  the  soul 
itself.  The  asking  expresses  dependence,  gives  re- 
ality to  faith,  brings  us  near  to  God,  renders  the 
i blessing  more  precious,  and  rondel's  us  the  more 
grateful  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  Through  prayer 
wc  have  immediate  access  to  the  Fountain  of  spir- 
itual life ; and,  since  the  will  of  God  is  our  sancti- 
fication, if  we  fail  to  grow  in  grace,  and  to  have 
spiritual  power  over  the  world,  it  is  for  lack  of  ear- 
nest, urgent,  believing  prayer.  J.  P.  T. Our 

! progress  heavenward  need  never  be  delayed,  the 
fruits  of  holiness  need  never  be  flighted  for  lack 
of  that  heavenly  influence.  Ask  then  in  faith,  never 
doubting.  God  may  not  will  your  earthly  pros- 
perity, but  your  spiritual  welfare  is  dearer  to  his 
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heart  than  to  your  own,  and  nothing  that  contrib- 
utes to  it  shall  be  wanting  to  the  earnest  supplicant. 
In  every  emergency,  in  every  Christian  work  and 


effort,  therefore,  pray  for  the  abundant  grace  of  the 
Spirit,  without  which  you  can  do  nothing,  with  which 
you  can  do  all  things.  C. 


Section  91.— Imparts  Sight  to  One  bom  blind.  The  Jews’  Inquiry. 

A Street  of  Jerusalem.  The  Temple. 

John  ix.  1-28. 

1,  2 Ai id  as  Jesus  passed  by,  he  saw  a man  which  was  blind  from  his  birth.  And  his  dis- 

ciples asked  him,  saying,  Master,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born 

8  blind?  Jesus  answered,  Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents:  but  that  the 

4 works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  I must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent 

6  me,  while  it  is  day  : the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.  As  long  as  I am  in  the 

6 world,  I am  the  light  of  the  world.  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  spat  on  the  ground, 
and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay, 

7 and  said  unto  him,  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloara  (which  is  by  interpretation,  Sent). 
He  went  his  way  therefore,  and  washed,  and  came  seeing. 

8 The  neighbours  therefore,  and  they  which  before  had  seen  him  that  he  was  blind,  said, 

9 Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged  ? Some  said,  This  is  he : others  said,  He  is  like  him : 

10  hut  he  said,  I.  am  he.  Therefore  said  they  unto  him,  How  were  thine  eyes  opened? 

11  He  answered  and  said,  A man  that  is  called  Jesus,  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes, 
and  said  unto  me,  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  wash ; and  I went  and  washed,  and  I 

12  received  sight.  Then  said  they  unto  him,  Where  is  he  ? He  said,  I know  not. 

18, 14  They  brought  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime  was  blind.  And  it  was  the  sabbath- 

15  day  when  Jesus  made  the  clay,  and  opened  his  eyes.  Then  again  the  Pharisees  also 
asked  him  how  he  had  received  his  sight.  He  said  unto  them,  He  put  clay  upon  mine 

16  eyes,  and  I washed,  and  do  see.  Therefore  said  some  of  the  Pharisees,  This  man  is  not 
of  God,  because  be  keepeth  not  the  sabbath-day.  Others  said,  How  can  a man  that  is  a 

17  sinner  do  such  miraoles  ? And  there  was  a division  among  them.  They  say  unto  the 
blind  man  again,  What  sayest  thou  of  him,  that  he  hath  opened  thine  eyes?  He  said, 
He  is  a prophet. 

18  But  the  Jews  did  not  believe  concerning  him,  that  he  had  been  blind,  and  received 

19  his  sight,  until  they  called  the  parents  of  him  that  had  received  his  sight.  And  they 
asked  them,  saying,  Is  this  your  son,  who  ye  say  was  born  blind  ? how  then  doth  be 

20  now  see?  His  parents  answered  them  and  said,  We  know  that  this  is  our  son,  and 

21  that  he  was  bom  blind : but  by  what  means  he  now  seeth,  we  know  not ; or  who 
hath  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not : he  is  of  age  ; ask  him : he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

22  These  words  spake  liis  parents,  because  they  feared  the  Jews : for  the  Jews  had  agreed 
already,  that  if  any  man  did  confess  that  be  was  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 

28  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his  parents,  He  is  of  age ; ask  him. 


This  man  has  not  sinned  more  than  others  who  can  see,  and  his  parents  have  not  sinned  more  than 
others  who  have  children  who  can  see.  But  he  was  born  blind  in  order  that  the  works  of  God  might  be 
made  manifest  in  him , the  works  of  tender  love  which  God  works  in  Christ.  Thus  had  he  ordained  it,  in 
order  that  this  blind  man  might  be  a witness  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  that  in  him  Christ  might  prove 
himself  the  light  of  the  world.  There  lies  in  these  words  of  Christ  strong  consolation  for  all  sufferers. 
And  although  thy  suffering,  thy  blindness,  and  all  thy  weakness,  will  never  depart  from  thee  bat  with 
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thy  bodily  life,  yet  be  certain  of  this,  that  thou  suffercst  thus  in  order  that  the  work*  of  God  may  be 
made  manifest  in  thee — manifest  in  thy  inward  life,  when  thou  endurcst  suffering  with  a Christian’s 
patience ; manifest  at  the  last  before  all  God’s  elect  in  heaven,  when  thou  shalt  receive  the  crown  of  life 
as  one  that  hath  overcome.  R.  B. 


The  history  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  John  is  a 
sermon  in  act  and  deed  preached  on  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  discourse : “ I am  the  light  of  the 
world”  to  which  in  fact  the  Lord  expressly  refers 
in  verse  5.  While  the  Jews  are  confident  that  they 
themselves  are  guides  of  the  blind,  lights  to  them 
which  are  in  darkness,  we  behold  standing  over 
against  them  Jesus  the  true  light,  the  true  guide  of 
the  blind,  and  the  good  shepherd  of  his  sheep.  Thus 
the  intermediate  history  recounted  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  linking  to  each  other  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  eighth  and  tenth  chapters,  binds  all 

together  as  in  one  unbroken  chain.  R.  B. This 

history  is  remarkable,  because  against  the  will  of 
the  enemies  of  Jesus  its  truthfulness  was  judicially 
ascertained,  and  thereby  every  door  closed  to  un- 
belief. C.  B. 

2.  This  man  or  his  parents*  This  man 
who  is  bora  blind  would  not  have  been  so  unless  he 
had  been  born  of  sinful  parents,  and  himself  sinful. 
In  this  the  disciples  are  right.  But  they  are  wrong 
in  just  the  same  way  as  Job’s  friends  of  old  were 
wrong,  in  imagining  that  this  man  or  his  parents 
were  greater  sinners  or  more  guilty  than  others , and 
that  his  blindness  was  an  especial  punishment  of 
some  especial  guilt.  R.  B. 

3*  Neither.  lie  does  not  repudiate  that  strong 
instinct  of  the  human  conscience,  which  in  all  ages 
has  taught  it  to  trace  suffering  to  sin.  What  he 
docs  repudiate  and  condemn  is  the  application  of 
that  principle  to  specific  instances,  by  those  who 
know  so  little,  as  we  do,  of  the  divine  purposes  and 
aims  in  the  separate  events  of  life.  He  wanted,  by 
a vigorous  stroke,  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  a 
prevalent  superstitious  feeling  which  led  to  errone- 
ous and  presumptuous  readings  of  God’s  provi- 
dences, connecting  particular  sufferings  with  par- 
ticular sins,  and  arguing  from  the  severity  of  the 

one  to  the  magnitude  of  the  other.  H. The 

Lord  neither  denies  their  sin  nor  his:  all  that  he 
does  is  to  turn  away  his  disciples  from  that  most 
harmful  practice  of  guessing  hidden  sins  in  expla- 
nation of  unusual  sufferings.  This  blindness,  he 
would  say,  is  the  chastening  of  no  peculiar  sin  on  his 
own  part,  or  on  his  parents’.  Seek,  therefore,  neither 
here  nor  there  the  cause  of  his  calamity ; but  see 
what  nobler  explanation  the  evil  in  the  world,  and 
this  evil  in  particular,  is  capable  of  receiving.  The 
purpose  of  the  life-long  blindness  of  this  man  is 
“ that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 


him;”  and  that  through  it  and  its  removal  the 
grace  and  glory  of  God  might  be  magnified. 

4.  What  he  would  affirm  is  this,  No  man  who 
hath  not  done  his  work  in  the  day,  can  do  it  in  the 
night ; for  him  the  time  cometh  in  which  he  cannot 

work — and  he  applies  this  even  to  himself.  T. 

The  emphasis  rests  on  the  word  I.  To  work  the 
works  of  God,  now  to  be  made  manifest  iu  this 
blind  man,  such  was  the  end  for  which  the  Father, 
who  had  been  working  hitherto,  had  sent  the  Son 
(verse  19).  Well  for  the  laborers  who  work  while 
the  sun  is  in  the  heaven ! Christ  hastens  on  with 
quick  and  still  quicker  steps  in  the  path  of  bless- 
ing, in  which  he  works  with  his  servants,  and  con- 
firms their  words  with  signs  accompanying.  R.  B. 

5.  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world ” — said  with 
his  thought  upon  the  opening  of  sightless  eyes — 
first  in  the  physical  sense ; then  in  the  far  higher 
spiritual  sense  in  which  he  unseals  eyes  blinded  by 

life-long  sin.  H.  C. As  before  the  raising  of 

Lazarus  he  announces  himself  as  the  Resurrection 
and  the  life , so  now  he  sets  himself  forth  as  the 
source  of  the  archetypal  spiritual  light,  of  which 
the  natural,  now  about  to  be  conferred,  is  only  a 
derivation  and  symbol.  A. 

6.  7*  The  Saviour  first  draws  out  his  faith  by 
laying  the  healing  power,  dwelling  in  him,  in  a visi- 
ble sign,  and  then  he  prescribes  to  the  man,  whom 
his  power  has  touched,  a journey  of  faith,  as  Elijah 

once  did  to  Naaman.  R.  B. Within  the  same 

compass  there  is  no  peace  of  dead  or  living  mechan- 
ism so  curious,  so  complex,  so  full  of  nice  adjust- 
ments, as  the  human  eye.  It  was  the  great  Crea- 
tor’s office  to  make  that  eye  and  plant  it  in  its 
socket,  gifting  it  with  all  its  varied  powers  of  mo- 
tion, outward  and  inward,  and  guarding  it  against 
all  the  injuries  to  which  so  delicate  an  instrument 
is  exposed.  It  was  the  Creator’s  will  that  some 
fatal  defect  should  from  the  first  have  existed  in 
the  eyeball  of  this  man.  And  who  but  the  Creator 
could  it  be  that  rectified  the  defect,  bestowing  at 
once  upon  the  renovated  oi-gan  the  full  power  of 

vision?  II. Seeing*  Who  can  imagine  the 

glory  which  burst  upon  him  when,  as  the  restoring 
clay  left  his  eyes,  the  light  of  the  world  invaded  his 
astonished  soul  ? Blackness  of  darkness — not  an 
invading  stranger,  but  the  home-companion  always 
there — creation  not  erased  and  treasured  in  the 
memory,  but  to  his  eyes  uncreated  ! — Blackness  of 
darkness!  The  glory  of  the  celestial  bluel  The 
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towers  of  the  great  Jerusalem  dwelling  in  the  awful 
space  1 Any  wonder  might  follow  on  such  a won- 
der. And  the  whole  vision  was  as  fresh  os  if  he  had 
that  moment  been  created,  the  first  of  men.  McD. 

The  great  miracle  of  healing  a man  blind  from 
his  birth  furnishes  a critical  example  of  a miracle 
tried  by  every  possible  test.  In  this  proceeding  we 
have,  united  with  the  divine  power  by  which  the 
miracle  was  wrought,  the  indication  of  his  command 
over  natural  means,  and  an  act  to  be  performed  by 
the  sufferer  himself  (as  in  the  case  of  Naaman) 
which  at  once  tested  his  faith,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  beheld  him  going  to  the  pool  with 
besmeared  eyes,  and  returning  with  all  the  joy  of 
restored  sight.  Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed 
localities  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  ; still  re- 
taining its  old  name,  while  every  other  pool  has  lost 

its  Bible  designation.  S.  (Sec.  188.) The  water 

of  this  pool  had  no  inherent  healing  efficacy.  The 
command  was  a test  of  faith,  and  in  obeying,  the 
blind  man  found  what  he  wanted.  It  is  the  great 
principle  which  runs  through  Scripture.  J.  C.  R. 

13.  The  Pharisees.  The  great  council  or 
Sanhedrim  of  the  nation,  the  same  body  before 
whom  our  Lord  made  his  defence  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  John.  We  can  hardly  imagine  any  other 
body  at  Jerusalem  “ excommunicating  ” a man. 

J.  C.  R. 14.  This,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  was  in 

the  deepest  accordance  with  the  very  causes  for 
which  the  Sabbath  had  been  ordained,  and  the  very 
lessons  of  which  it  was  meant  to  be  a perpetual 
witness.  But  the  spirit  of  narrow  literalism  and 
slavish  minuteness  and  quantitative  obedience  had 
long  degraded  the  Sabbath  from  the  true  idea  of  its 
institution  into  a pernicious  superstition.  The  Sab- 
bath of  rabbinism,  with  all  its  petty  servility,  was 
in  no  respect  the  Sabbath  of  God’s  loving  and  holy 


law.  It  had  degenerated  into  that  which  Paul  calls 
it,  a “ beggarly  element.”  And  these  Jews  were  so 
imbued  with  this  utter  littleness,  that  a unique  mira- 
cle of  mercy  awoke  in  them  less  of  astonishment 
and  gratitude  than  the  horror  kindled  by  a neglect 
of  their  sabbatical  superstition.  F. 

16.  Envy  judges  of  the  works  by  the  persons 
who  do  them ; equity  judges  of  persons  by  their 
works.  The  judgments  of  men  will  ever  be  divided 
with  respect  to  the  best  of  men,  so  long  as  the  world 
is  divided  by  different  passions  and  interests.  Q. 
This  division  among  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil had  this  good  effect,  that  they  found  it  necessary 
to  go  into  the  case  more  fully.  These  very  ques- 
tions brought  the  reality  of  the  miracle  into  fuller 
light  than  before.  J.  C.  R. 

17.  He  had  gone  on  from  seeing  to  seeing. 
From  faith  in  the  wonder-working  Prophet , this  apt 
scholar  of  grace  at  last  arrives  at  faith  in  the  Son 
of  Ood  (verse  35).  We  see  in  him  a beautiful  type 
of  that  blessed  simplicity  which  belongs  to  grace 
where  it  has  been  truly  received.  lie  is  a beautiful 
type  likewise  of  that  faithfulness  to  which  will  be 
given  abundance,  because  it  honors  the  firstling 
gifts  of  grace  it  has  received,  and  from  the  gift  al- 
lows itself  to  be  drawn  upward  to  the  Give)'.  R.  B. 

30-23.  The  more  the  Pharisees  examine  this 
miracle  in  order  to  raise  doubts  concerning  it,  the 
more  indubitable  do  they  render  it.  Q. By  sum- 

moning the  parents  of  the  healed  man,  they  brought 
publicly  forward  the  two  best  possible  witnesses  as 
to  the  fact  of  the  man’s  identity,  as  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  bom  blind,  and  as  to  the  fact  that  he  now 

hod  his  sight.  J.  C.  R. Judicial  personages, 

and  these  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christ,  investigate 
a miracle  in  repeated  hearings,  and  yet  it  holds  its 
ground ! A.  T. 


Section  92.— The  Man  again  examined,  cast  out,  and  found  by  Christ. 

The  Temple,  and  the  Street. 

John  ix.  24-38. 


24  Then  again  called  they  the  man  that  was  blind,  and  said  nnto  him,  Give  God  the 

25  praise : we  know  that  this  man  is  a sinner.  He  answered  and  said,  Whether  he  be  a 
sinner  or  no,  I know  not : one  tldng  I know,  that,  whereas  I was  blind,  now  I see. 

26,27  Then  said  they  to  him  again,  What  did  he  to  thee?  how  opened  he  thine  eyes?  He 
answered  them,  I have  told  yon  already,  and  ye  did  not  hear : wherefore  would  ye  hear 

28  it  again  ? will  ye  also  be  his  disciples?  Then  they  reviled  him,  and  said,  Thou  art  his 

29  disciple;  but  we  are  Moses’  disciples.  We  know  that  God  spake  unto  Moses;  as  for 
80  this  fellow , we  know  not  from  whenoe  he  is.  The  man  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
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Why,  herein  is  a marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he 

31  hath  opened  mine  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners:  bnt  if  any  man 

32  be  a worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth  his  will,  him  he  heareth.  Since  the  world  began 
83  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  born  blind.  If  this  man 

34  were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing.  They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou  wrast 
altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  us  ? And  they  cast  him  out. 

35  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out ; and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said  unto 

36  him,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ? He  answered  and  said,  Who  is  he,  Lord, 

37  that  1 might  believe  on  him?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and 
88  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.  And  he  said,  Lord,  1 believe.  And  he  worshipped  him. 


Wb  have  here  an  illustration  of  Christ’s  choice  of  seasons  for  his  deepest  personal  intercourse  with 
souls.  44  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out : ” it  was  then  that  44  He  found  him.”  When  all  else  is 
lost,  then  is  the  great  finding.  Jesus  found  him,  and  he  found  Jesus.  It  is  more  than  a parable.  It  is 
a simple  fact,  made  true  over  and  over  again  in  that  spiritual  world  which  has  its  laws  and  its  events,  its 
battles  and  its  victories,  as  truly,  as  certainly,  as  any  that  are  going  on  in  the  world  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
only  just  with  a veil  over  them,  which  in  reality  rests  more  upon  the  eye  that  looks  than  upon  the  object 
looked  on. 

This  man  had  begun  in  great  ignorance.  He  did  not  know  who  Christ  was.  He  speaks  of  44  a man 
that  is  called  Jesus.”  Even  after  his  cure,  he  only  supposed  that 44  he  was  a prophet.”  Not  until  he  was 
called  to  account,  and  something  of  opposition  and  even  of  persecution  threatened  him,  docs  anything  of 
deeper  feeling  manifest  itself,  and  a toue  almost  of  heroic  firmness  in  the  maintenance  of  truth  prepares 
us  for  the  great  and  final  confession,  44  Lord,  I believe  ! ” The  lesson  is  that  of  all  Scripture : 44  To  him 
that  hath  shall  more  be  given.”  He  who  well  uses  the  light  he  has,  shall  find  that  light  shining  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  He  who  tells  manfully,  and  acts  consistently,  what  he  knows  of  Christ,  shall 
know  more  and  feel  more  and  love  more,  until  faith  itself  is  lost  in  sight  V. 


24,  25.  When  Christ  had  challenged  them  to 
convince  him  of  sin,  they  were  all  silent ; but  now 
they  know  that  he  is  a sinner  and  no  prophet ! To 
this  they  intended  the  healed  man  to  give  his  as- 
sent, and  this  the  hypocrites  called  giving  glory  to 
God,  though  all  the  while  they  sought  their  own 
glory,  and  were  trying  all  they  could  to  rob  the  Son 
of  God  of  the  glory  which  in  this  man  he  had  gar- 
nered up  for  himself.  R.  B. Our  “ Give  God  the 

praise”  sets  the  reader  quite  upon  a wrong  track. 
The  Pharisees  do  not  mean,  “Give  the  glory  of 
your  cure  to  God,  and  not  to  this  sinful  man.”  The 
words  are  rather  an  adjuration  to  him  that  he  should 
speak  the  truth.  We  know,  they  would  say,  that  it 
is  all  a collusion ; we  have  indubitable  proofs  of  it ; 
do  thou  also  give  glory  to  God,  and  acknowledge 

that  it  is  so.  T. One  thing  I know*  Thus 

in  affecting  simplicity  he  really  does  44  give  God  the 
glory.”  What  the  Pharisees  profess  to  44  know  ” 
does  not  for  one  instant  disturb  him  in  the  44  one 
thing  ” which  he  44  knows.”  R.  B. 

27-29*  He  treats  their  questions  as  those  of 
inquiries  ready  for  discipleship.  They  retort  upon 
him  as  the  disciple,  and  here  they  plainly  were  not 
wrong.  B. We  know*  If  they  believed  Moses 


as  sent  of  God  on  the  evidence  of  miracles  performed 
twenty  centuries  before,  much  more  should  they  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  on  the  ground  of  far  greater  miracles 
abundantly  wrought  among  them,  one  of  which  they 
could  not  now  disprove.  J.  G.  B. 30.  This  un- 

heard-of miracle,  that  he  was  blind  and  now  saw, 
caused  the  man  less  astonishment  than  that  those 
who  saw  were  blind  to  the  work  of  God  which  had 
been  made  manifest  in  him,  The  Pharisees  knew 
not  that  Jesus  was  of  God , and  the  healed  man  in 
his  simplicity  did.  It  was  this  that  excited  his  won- 
der. He  could  not  make  out  the  wisdom  of  these 
learned  men  to  whom  what  was  so  clear  to  him  yet 
remained  hidden.  R.  B. 

31*  His  faith  and  insight  and  courage  had 
grown  during  this  examination.  He  who  had  said 
a little  while  before,  44  Whether  he  he  a sinner  or  no, 
J know  not  ” (verse  25),  avoiding  the  answer,  now  says 
boldly, 44  We  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners .”  T. 

32*  There  is  still  no  instance  on  record  of  a 

person  absolutely  horn  blind , obtaining  the  use  of 

sight.  K. 33*  He  answers  with  a courage  that 

ranks  him  as  the  first  of  the  great  company  of  con- 
fessors, and  with  a wisdom  that  raises  him  above  all 
those  high-born  and  well-taught  Pharisees.  H. 
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If  this  man  were  not  of  God,  he  could  do 
nothing*  The  restored  man  waxes  bold,  and  plies 
the  logic  of  his  strong  common-sense  vigorously. 
The  man  who  gave  me  eyes  must  have  had  help  from 

God.  n.  C. 

34.  So  pungent,  so  unanswerable  the  speech, 
that  passion  now  takes  the  place  of  argument,  and 
the  old  weapon  of  authority  is  grasped  and  used. 
Meanly  casting  his  calamity  in  his  teeth,  they  cast 
him  out— excommunicating  him  on  the  spot.  H. 
Dost  thou  teach  us? — thou,  a base-bom,  un- 
educated youth,  teach  us,  the  trained,  constituted, 
recognized  guides  of  the  people  in  the  things  of 

God  v B. There  appear  to  have  been  two,  some 

say  three,  kinds  of  excommunication  among  the 
Jews,  greatly  differing  in  degrees  and  intensity,  and 
our  Lord  often  alludes  to  them  as  among  the  sharp- 
est trials  which  his  servants  would  have  to  endure 
for  his  name’s  sake.  The  mildest  was  an  exclusion 
for  thirty  days  from  the  synagogue,  to  which  period, 
in  case  the  excommunicated  showed  no  sign  of  re- 
pentance, a similar  or  a longer  period  was  added : 
in  other  ways  too  it  was  made  keener ; it  was  accom- 
panied with  a curse ; none  might  hold  communion 
with  him  now,  not  even  his  family,  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  necessity.  Did  he  show  himself  obsti- 
nate still,  he  was  in  the  end  absolutely  separated 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  people  of  God,  cut  off 
from  the  congregation.  T. 

35.  Jesus  did  not  neglect  his  first  confessor. 

F. The  Jews  [ministers  of  the  temple]  cast  him 

out  of  the  temple,  and  the  Lord  of  the  temple  found 
him.  He  was  dishonored  by  those  who  dishonored 
Christ,  and  was  honored  by  the  Lord  of  angels. 

Chrys. He  has  not  been  ashamed  of  Christ,  and 

now  Christ,  the  good  Shepherd,  first  finding  him,  re- 
veals himself  unto  him  as  he  had  not  done  before  : no 
longer  as  the  prophet  of  God,  for  to  this  only  his 


faith  had  hitherto  reached,  but  as  the  Son  of  God 

himself.  T. 36*  This  “ Son  of  Ood  ” surpasses 

his  present  comprehension ; and  therefore,  true  to 
his  simple  and  guileless  character,  he  asks  for  fur- 
ther information  about  him.  A. 

37.  With  the  eyes  which  I have  opened  for  thee 
thou  hast  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talkcth  with 
thee : if  thou  desirest  to  believe  on  him,  then  believe 
my  word  that  I am  he.  Thus,  while  the  work  of 
Jesus  showed  to  him  the  Son  of  God,  the  woid  of 
Jesus  also  testified  to  him  concerning  the  Son  of 

God.  R.  B. Never  but  once  before — to  the 

woman  of  Samaria — was  so  clear,  direct,  personal 
a revelation  of  himself  made  by  Jesus  Christ.  In 
both — the  woman  by  the  well-side,  the  blind  beggar 
by  the  way-side— Jesus  found  simplicity  and  candor, 
quickness  of  intelligence,  openness  to  evidence, 
readiness  to  confess.  Both  followed  the  light 
already  given.  Upon  the  man  he  wrought  such  a 
miracle  of  power  and  love  as  begat  within  the  deep 
conviction  that  he  was  a true  worshipper  of  God,  a 
faithful  doer  of  the  divine  will,  a man  of  God,  a 
prophet  of  God ; and  to  this  conviction  he  had  ad- 
hered before  the  frowning  rulers,  and  in  face  of  all 
that  they  could  do  against  him.  He  had  risked  all,  and 
lost  much,  rather  than  deny  such  faith  as  he  had  in 
Jesus.  And  to  him  the  fuller  revelation  was  imparted. 

38.  Worshipped  him.  As  few  of  his  im^ 
mediate  followers  yet  had  done ; worshipped  him  as 
Thomas  and  the  others  did  when  they  had  the  great 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  and  the  sight  of  the  risen 
Saviour  to  establish  and  confirm  their  faith.  II. 
His  eyes  had  been  doubly  opened,  and  the  hum- 
ble form  of  Jesus  was  no  longer  any  hinderance  to 
his  worshipping  as  the  Son  of  God  him  whom  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship.  He  believed  and  he  wor- 
shipped. The  living  breath  of  faith  is  prayer ; it  is 
the  believer’s  proper  sign  of  life.  R.  B. 


Section  03— The  Only  Door  into  the  Fold  of  God. 

John  ix.  89-41 ; x.  1-10. 


89  And  Jesus  said,  For  judgment  I am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 

40  might  see ; and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind.  And  tome  of  the  Pharisees 

41  which  were  with  him  heard  these  words,  and  said  unto  him,  Are  we  blind  also?  Jesus 
said  unto  them,  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin:  but  now  ye  say,  We  see; 
therefore  your  sin  remaineth. 

1 Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  He  that  enteretb  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold 

2 but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a thief  and  a robber.  But  he  that  enter- 
8 eth  in  by  the  door  is  the  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  To  him  the  porter  openeth ; and  the 

sheep  bear  bis  voice:  and  be  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out. 
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4 And  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow 

5 him  : for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a stranger  will  they  not  follow,  bat  will  flee  from 
him : for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers. 

6 This  parable  spake  Jesus  unto  them : hut  they  understood  not  what  things  they  were 

7 which  he  spake  unto  them.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  again,  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto 

8 you,  I am  the  door  of  the  sheep.  All  that  ever  came  before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers : 

9 but  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.  I am  the  door : by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall 
10  be  saved,  and  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  find  pasture.  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  for  to 

steal,  and  to  kill,  and  to  destroy : 1 am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly. 


Here  is  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Christ  as  a Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  lost  man,  that  he  goes  before, 
and  never  behind  his  flock.  He  begins  with  infancy,  that  he  may  show  a grace  for  childhood.  He  is 
made  under  the  law,  and  carefully  fulfils  all  righteousness  there,  that  he  may  sanctify  the  law  to  us,  and 
make  it  honorable.  He  goes  before  us  in  the  bearing  of  temptations,  that  wc  may  bear  them  after  him, 
being  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  He  taught  us  forgiveness,  by  forgiving  him- 
self his  enemies.  He  went  before  us  in  the  loss  of  all  things,  that  we  might  be  able  to  follow,  in  the 
renouncing  of  the  world  and  its  dominion.  The  works  of  love  that  he  requires  of  us,  in  words,  are  pre- 
ceded and  illustrated  by  real  deeds  of  love,  to  which  he  gave  up  all  his  mighty  powers  from  day  to  day. 
ne  bore  the  cross  himself  that  he  commanded  us  to  take  up  aud  bear  after  him.  Requiring  us  to  hate 
even  life  for  the  gospel’s  sake,  he  went  before  us  in  dying  for  the  gospel ; suffering  a death  most  bitter  at 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  exasperated  only  by  his  goodness,  and  that  when  at  a word  he  might  have  called 
to  his  aid  whole  legions  of  angels,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  world.  And  then  he  went  before  us  in  the 
bursting  of  the  grave,  and  the  resurrection  from  it;  becoming,  in  his  own  person,  the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept.  And  finally,  he  ascended,  and  passed  within  the  veil  before  us,  as  our  forerunner,  whom  we 
are  to  follow  even  there.  In  all  which  he  is  our  Shepherd,  going  before  us,  and  never  behind ; calling, 
but  never  driving ; beanng  all  the  losses  he  calls  us  to  bear ; meeting  all  the  dangers,  suffering  all  the 
cruelties  and  pains  which  it  is  given  us  to  suffer,  and  drawing  us  to  follow  where  he  leads.  H.  B. 


It  must  have  been  with  a rejoicing  spirit  that  | 
the  lately  healed  blind  man  listened  to  this  dis- 
course of  the  Saviour.  For  he  himself  was  such  a 
sheep  as  had  both  experienced  the  killing  and  de- 
stroying of  the  bad  shepherds  and  the  faithful  and 
gracious  tending  of  the  good  Shepherd.  Standing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  false  shepherds,  as  a living 
interpretation  of  the  parable,  this  sheep  is  hearing 
his  voice,  and  is  fleeing  from  the  voice  of  stran- 
gers.  R.  B. 

39  41.  A number  of  the  Pharisees  approach, 
attracted  by  the  interview  between  Christ  and  the 
man.  As  he  sees,  compares,  contrasts  the  two — 
the  man  and  them — he  says,  “ For  judgment  am  I 
come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not”  (as 
this  poor  blind  beggar)  “may  sec,  and  that  they 
which  see”  (as  the  Pharisees)  “might  be  made 

blind.”  H. Naturally  the  blind  man’s  case 

became  suggestive  of  what  takes  place  in  hu- 
man hearts  and  consciences  under  the  light  of 
revealed  truth:  one  class — long  sitting  in  moral 
darkness — brought  forth  into  light ; another  class, 
favored  above  others  with  the  light-bearing  word 


I of  God,  yet  resisting  its  demands,  and  blinding 
their  eyes  to  its  pure  teachings,  are  doomed  in  judg- 
ment to  the  blindness  they  have  cherished,  and  are 
given  over  to  their  own  chosen  infatuation.  II.  0. 

According  as  he  believes  or  disbelieves  the 

gospel  preached  by  Jesus,  a man  cither  ceases  to  be 
blind,  and  recovers  his  sight,  or  he  loses  forever  the 
hope  and  the  power  of  seeing.  For  unbelief  in 
Jesus  entails  a judgment  of  obduracy.  Nor  must 
it  be  regarded  merely  as  a strong  figure  of  speech , 
when  Jesus  says  that  he  came  into  the  world  to 
bring  about  such  a discrimination.  After  Adam’s 
fall  had  made  all  men  sinners,  and  induced  univer- 
sal condemnation,  it  was  God’s  will,  by  the  mission 
of  his  Son,  to  revoke  the  universal  curse,  to  prepare 
a free  salvation,  and  to  separate  or  sift  (the  judg- 
ment here  spoken  of)  those  who  would  accept  it 
from  those  who  would  not.  C.  B. 

Christ  was  the  King  of  Truth,  and  therefore  his 
open  setting  up  of  his  banner  in  the  world  was  at 
once  and  of  necessity  a ranging  of  men  in  their  true 
ranks,  as  lovers  of  truth  or  lovers  of  a lie ; and  he 
is  here  saying  of  himself  the  same  thing  which 
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Simeon  had  said  of  him  before : “ Behold,  this  child 
is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel, 
that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  he  revealed 
lie  is  the  stone  on  which  men  build,  and  against 
which  men  stumble,  and  set  for 
either  purpose.  Out  of  this  mir- 
acle unfolds  itself  that  discourse 
which  reaches  down  to  verse  21  cf 
the  ensuing  chapter.  They  had 
shown  what  manner  of  shepherds 
of  the  sheep  they  were  in  their 
exclusion  of  this  one  from  the 
fold.  Our  Lord  sets  over  against 
them  himself,  the  good  Shepherd 
and  the  true.  T. 

That  they  which  see  not 
might  see.  The  blind  man  had 
received  sight  in  two  senses — 
bodily  and  spiritual.  And  as  our 
Lord  always  treats  of  the  spiritual 
as  paramount,  including  the  bodi- 
ly, so  Jiere  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  spiritual  sight. 
Are  we  blind  also  ? Well  aware  of  the  meaning, 
they  scornfully  rejoin,  “ Are  we,  then,  these  blind, 

we , the  leaders  of  the  people  ? ” A. Ignorance 

would  have  excused  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sin 
against  the  Son  of  man.  But  their  boast  of  knowl- 
edge was  a witness  against  themselves.  Able  to 
see,  but  not  willing,  their  blindness  was  their  guilt. 

N. Therefore  yonr  sin  remaineth.  To 

those  who  only  stumbled  in  the  blindness  of  wilful 
error  a claim  to  the  possession  of  sight  was  a self- 
condemnation.  And  when  the  leaders,  the  teach- 
ers, the  guides  were  blind,  how  could  the  people 
see  ? The  thought  naturally  led  him  to  the  nature 
of  true  and  false  teachers,  which  he  expanded  and 
illustrated  in  the  beautiful  apologue — half  parable, 
hal f allegory — of  the  true  and  the  false  shepherds.  F. 

1-10*  Our  Lord’s  object  was  to  show  the  entire 
unfitness  of  the  Pharisees  to  be  pastors  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Jews,  because  they  had  not  taken  up 
their  office  in  the  right  spirit,  and  with  a right  un- 
derstanding of  the  work  they  had  to  do.  He  is  not 
in  this  part  speaking  of  himself  as  “ the  shepherd,” 

but  only  as  u the  door.”  J.  C.  R. It  i3  useless 

to  scrutinize  too  closely  every  part  of  this  parable,  j 
Let  us  rest  satisfied  with  this  general  view,  that  as  | 
Christ  states  a resemblance  between  the  Church  and 
a fold  (a  sheepfold,  in  which  God  assembles  all  his 
people),  so  he  compares  himself  to  a door,  because  * 
there  is  no  other  entrance  into  the  Church  but  by  : 
himself.  Then  it  follows  that  they  are  good  shep- 
herds,  who  lead  men  straight  to  Christ ; and  that 
they  are  truly  gathered  into  Christ’s  fold,  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  Christ  alone.  Calvin. 

1-3.  I,  seeking  to  enter  into  your  hearts,  preach 
Christ;  if  I preach  other  than  that,  I shall  be  striv- 


ing to  climb  in  some  other  way.  Christ  is  my  door . 

through  Christ  I win  your  hearts.  Aug. A fold 

in  Palestine  was  a space  inclosed  by  high  walls.  It 
had  a gate  guarded  by  a porter  at  night,  as  the 
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Syrian  Sheepfold. 

sheep  could  not  be  safely  left  alone.  An  Eastern 
shepherd  knows  each  sheep  in  his  flock,  and  has  a 
name  for  each  one.  The  sheep  are  led,  and  not 

driven.  J.  C.  R. The  sheep.  This  simple 

creature  has  this  special  note  among  all  animals, 
that  it  quickly  hears  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  fol- 
lows no  one  else,  depends  entirely  on  him,  and  seeks 
help  from  him  alone,  cannot  help  itself,  but  is  shut 

up  to  another’s  aid.  Luthei\ The  porter. 

Not  to  be  too  much  pressed  as  significant ; but  cer- 
tainly the  Holy  Spirit  is  especially  he  who  opens  the 
door  to  the  shepherds.  A. 

He  calleth  them  by  name.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  in  Oriental  husbandry,  that  in  a flock  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  each  individual  sheep  lias  its 
name,  knows  it,  and  is  known  by  it.  So  Christ’s 
sheep  are  never  so  numerous  that  he  will  not  know 
each  one’s  individual  name — each  one’s  peculiari- 
ties, personal  character,  talents,  fitnesses,  weak  and 
temptiblc  points,  exposures,  and  demands  for  his 
sympathy  and  care.  A positive  personal  commu- 
nion of  mind,  thought,  sympathy,  and  love  is  con- 
stantly active  between  Jesus  the  Shepherd  and  every 
one  of  his  sheep.  They  severally  know  him ; he 
personally  knows  each  one  of  them.  He  can  call 
each  one  by  name,  and  lead  him  out  from  the  fold 
into  the  pasture-grounds  that  will  best  meet  his 

wants.  II.  C. What  without  exaggeration  may 

be  called  a personal  friendship  is  established  be- 
tween the  Lord  and  each  of  his  disciples,  lie  has 
personal  communication  with  each  suitable  to  him- 
self and  unknown  to  all  the  rest,  calling  him  by  his 
own  name,  and  expressing  a personal  love  in  the 
calling.  Raleigh. Another  human  spirit  is  re- 

deemed to  God : its  Redeemer  gives  to  it  its  new 
name,  and  forever  afterward  in  that  spirit  he  takes  a 
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living,  personal,  peculiar  interest:  bending  over  it 
continually  with  infinite  tenderness,  watching  each 
doubt,  each  fear,  each  trial,  each  temptation,  each 
fall,  each  rising  again,  each  conflict,  each  victory, 
each  defeat,  every  movement,  by  which  its  progress 
is  advanced  or  retarded,  watching  each  and  all  with  a 
solicitude  as  special  and  particular  as  if  it  were  upon 
it  that  the  exclusive  regards  of  his  loving  heart  were 
fixed.  No  vague,  indefinite,  indiscriminate  superin- 
tendence is  that  which  the  great  good  Shepherd 
still  exercises  over  his  flock,  but  a care  that  partic- 
ularizes each  separate  member  of  it,  and  descends 
to  the  minutest  incidents  of  their  history.  H. 

4,  5.  This  is  true  to  the  letter.  They  are  so 
tame  and  so  trained  that  they  follow  their  keeper 
with  the  utmost  docility.  lie  leads  them  forth  from 
the  fold,  or  from  their  houses  in  the  villages,  just 
where  he  pleases.  As  there  are  many  flocks  in  such 
a place  as  this,  each  one  takes  a different  path,  and 
it  is  his  business  to  find  pasture  for  them.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
follow,  and  not  to  stray  away  into  the  unfenced 
fields  of  corn  which  lie  so  temptingly  on  cither  side. 
Any  one  that  thus  wanders  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble. 
The  shepherd  calls  sharply  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
mind them  of  his  presence.  They  know  his  voice, 
and  follow  on;  but  if  a stranger  call,  they  stop 
short,  lift  up  their  heads  in  alarm,  and  if  it  is  re- 
peated they  turn  and  fiee,  because  they  know  not 
the  voice  of  a stranger.  This  is  not  the  fanciful 
costume  of  a parable;  it  is  simple  fact.  I have 
made  the  experiment  repeatedly.  The  shepherd 
goes  before,  not  merely  to  point  out  the  way,  but  to 
see  that  it  is  practicable  and  safe.  W.  31.  T. 

The  calling  and  leading  are  always  united.  He 
calls  that  he  may  lead.  He  utters  the  name  that 
he,  that  she  who  answers  to  it  may,  at  the  thrilling 
word,  arise  and  follow  him  whithersoever  he  goeth. 
The  first  in  order  is  the  calling,  the  assurance  to  the 
lost  that  the  Seeker  and  Saviour  of  mankind  has 
found  and  will  love  him  to  the  end  and  for  ever- 
more. But  the  Shepherd  is  in  movement ; he  comes 
to  abide  with  us,  but  not  to  keep  us  abiding  in  the 
same  states  and  circumstances.  In  this  sense  he 
always  comes  to  lead , never  to  linger  or  stay.  Ra- 
leigh.  This  is  a beautiful  and  clear  mirror, 

wherein  Christian  shepherds  and  Christian  flocks 
would  do  well  to  view  themselves.  Just  as  the  good 
Shepherd  Christ  knows  his  sheep,  and  as  he  calls 
them  each  one  by  name,  so  also  do  the  shepherds 
who  come  in  Christ's  name  and  are  appointed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  know  the  sheep  which  are  intrusted 
to  them,  and  so  also  their  watchfulness  extends  to 
each  individual  sheep  with  a distinguishing  care. 
And  as  the  good  Shepherd  Christ  leads  his  sheep, 
going  before  them  in  the  way  which  they  are  to  fol- 
low, so  do  Christian  shepherds  lead  the  flock  of 


Christ  to  true  pastures,  while  they — as  examples  to 
the  flock — themselves  walk  in  the  way  to  that  life 
to  which  their  preaching  calls.  H.  B. 

69  7.  The  word  rendered  “ parable  ” is  rather 
M allegory,”  or  figurative  picture.  It  clearly  settles 
that  the  whole  passage  must  be  taken  as  a picture 
of  spiritual  things,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  too 
literally.  I am  the  door.  He  himself  is  the 
door  through  whom,  and  by  faith  in  whom,  both 
shepherd  and  sheep  must  pass,  if  they  would  go  in- 
side God's  fold.  Of  the  sheep.  Not  simply “ the 
door ; ” to  teach  that  the  door  is  for  the  benefit  of 

the  sheep  more  than  the  shepherd.  J.  C.  R. 

The  sheep  throughout  this  parable  are  the  real 
sheep,  the  faithful,  who  are  what  all  in  the  fold 
should  be.  A. 

8.  All  that  came  before  me.  All  evident- 

ly means  “ all  of  similar  pretensions  to  my  own.” 
The  Saviour  has  thus  in  view  not  ordinary  prophets 
or  religious  teachers— of  such  he  could  not,  of 
course,  say  that  they  were  thieves  and  robbers — 
but  such  as  assumed  to  be  Vie  religious  teachers  and 
lights  of  the  world — of  such  he  could  not  hut  say 
that  they  were  thieves  and  robbers.  The  statement 
is  a terse,  and  in  form  somewhat  obscure,  assertion 
of  his  solitary  and  unapproachcd  position  as  man's 
spiritual  guide  and  head.  Kendrick. The  Phari- 

saical shepherds  were  blind  to  the  glory  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  scorned  first  to  come  to  him,  and  then 
to  feed  his  sheep.  Instead  of  entering  in  through 
the  door,  they  had  climbed  up  some  other  way; 
therefore  they  were  not  true  shepherds,  but  thieves 
who,  instead  of  feeding  the  flock,  fed  themselves, 
who  sought  their  oion  honor  and  not  God’s,  and 
thought  of  their  own  miserable  gains,  instead  of  the 
people’s  welfare,  and  thus  robbed  God  in  the  flock 
of  his  inheritance ; murderers  they  were  too,  who, 
instead  of  leading  the  sheep  to  life  in  the  pastures 
of  divine  grace  and  truth,  destroyed  them  with  the 
poisonous  weeds  of  their  human  inventions ; ay,  and 
thrust  out  of  the  shcepfold  all  those  who  were  true 

sheep,  such  a9  the  man  born  blind.  R.  B. Of 

this  description  were  all  the  shepherds  in  the  age 
preceding  Christ,  when  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism 
sprung  up.’  For  it  was  not  in  the  great  prophetical 
promises  of  the  Messias  that  the  lawyers  and  doc- 
tors instructed  the  people,  and  as  little  did  they  seek 
to  prepare  the  souls  of  men  for  the  advent  of  the 
Messias.  Superseding  the  Scripture,  they  inculcated 
upon  them  traditions  and  ordinances  of  their  own 
devising.  By  this  means  they  selfishly  led  them 
away  from  Christ,  and  became  thieves  and  robbers 
to  their  souls.  Thi9  was  soon  felt  by  the  people, 
starved  as  they  were  like  sheep  not  having  any 
shepherd. 

9.  By  me  if  any  man.  External  member- 
ship with  the  Christian  Church  does  not  admit  us 
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within  the  fold.  Christ  himself  must  be  our  point 
of  entrance,  otherwise  we  arc  lost : only  in  connec- 
tion with  him  are  good  pasture  and  salvation  to  be 

found.  C.  B. The  expression  “ go  in  and  out  ” 

implies  a habit  of  using  familiarly  a dwelling,  and 
treating  it  as  a home.  It  expresses  beautifully  the 
habitual  communion  and  happy  intercourse  with 
Christ  which  a true  believer  enjoys.  The  “ finding 
pasture  ” implies  the  satisfaction,  comfort,  and  re- 
freshment of  soul  which  every  one  who  uses  Christ 
as  his  door  into  heaven  shall  experience.  J.  C.  R. 

The  words  describe  the  security  and  enjoyment 

which  arc  the  privileges  of  God’s  people.  To  go  in 
and  out  is  to  transact  the  business  of  each  day’s 
life : its  rest  and  labor,  the  beginning  and  end  of 
every  work.  Elsewhere  the  phrase  is  M go  out  and 
come  in.”  Here,  not  without  meaning,  the  expres- 
sions are  transposed.  The  former  is  the  order  of 
nature,  the  latter  the  order  of  grace.  Burgon, 

1-9.  A striking  thing  in  these  verses  is  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  speaker  passes  from  figurative 
to  literal  terms.  Here  is  a shcepfold  with  its 
44  door.”  The  door  is  Jesus  himself.  It  is  a “ man  ” 
who  enters  in  through  this  door ; and  so  entering, 
he  is  44  saved  ” as  the  souls  of  men  are  saved ; yet 
the  figure  returns  again.  He  “goes  in  and  out  ” of 


this  sheepfold  as  sheep  are  wont  to  do,  night  and 
morning,  and  he  “ finds  pasture  ” — such  grass  as  is 
good  for  sheep.  But  no  reader  need  miss  the  sen- 
timent— at  once  beautiful  and  forcible — the  Chris- 
tian soul  lives  on  Christ ; is  fed  and  guarded,  kept 
and  made  peaceful,  safe,  and  quiet  as  the  trustful 
lambs  under  the  faithful  care  of  tlieir  kind  shep- 
herd. II.  C. In  this  entire  passage,  though  our 

Lord  is  not  speaking  of  himself  as  a shepherd,  and 
is  only  giving  a descriptive  picture  of  a good  chop- 
herd,  there  is  a latent  application  to  himself.  There 
is  no  one  to  whom  the  various  features  of  thepict* 
ure  apply  so  literally  and  exactly  as  to  the  great 
Shepherd  of  believers.  J.  C.  R. 

10.  Our  Lord  now  drops  the  figure  of  “ the 
door,”  and,  as  a fitting  introduction  to  the  character 
of  Shepherd  in  which  he  is  about  to  announce  him- 
self, sharply  contrasts  the  objects  of  these  Pharisees 
with  his  own.  They  sought  their  own  advantage  to 
the  destruction  of  the  6ouls  they  professed  to  teach. 
He  sought  to  give  life  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own. 

J.  G.  B. That  they  might  have  life,  and 

more  abundantly.  Not  merely  to  preserve,  but 
imparl  life , and  communicate  it  in  rich  and  un- 
failing exuberance.  A claim  that  is  only  an  echo 
of  all  his  teaching ! B. 


Section  94— The  Good  Shepherd. 

The  Temple. 

John  x.  11-21 

11, 12  T am  the  good  shepherd : the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep.  But  he 
that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seetli  the  wolf 
coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth ; and  the  wolf  cateheth  them,  and  scattereth 

13  the  sheep.  The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep. 

14, 15  I am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep , and  am  known  of  mine.  As  the  Father 

16  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I the  Father:  and  I lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  And 
other  sheep  I have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I must  bring,  and  they  shall 

17  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  he  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.  Therefore  doth  my 

18  Father  love  me,  because  I lay  down  my  life,  that  I may  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh 
it  from  me,  but  I lav  it  down  of  myself.  I have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I have  powei 
to  take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I received  of  my  Father. 

19,  20  There  was  a division  therefore  again  among  the  Jews  for  these  sayings.  And  many 

21  of  them  said,  He  hath  a devil,  and  is  mad ; why  hear  ye  him  ? Others  said,  These  are 
not  the  words  of  him  that  hath  a devil.  Can  a devil  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  t 


“And  there  shall  be  one  fold,”  says  our  translation,  missing  the  point  and  beauty  of  the  whole  figure; 
whereas  our  Lord  changes  the  word  of  purpose,  saying,  “ there  shall  be  one  fock  and  one  shepherd.” 

22 
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“ Not  one  fold,  but  one  flock ; no  one  exclusive  inclosure  of  an  outward  church — but  one  flock,  all  knowing 
the  one  Shepherd  and  known  of  him.”  The  Gentiles  came  not  to  the  Jewish  fold ; but  Greek  and  Jew, 
barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and  free,  became  one  in  each  other  by  being  one  in  Christ.  To  find  this  one 
flock  of  God  we  need  not  traverse  the  melancholy  waste  of  centuries,  nor  search  the  folds  where  thieves 
and  hirelings  have  entered  to  steal  and  to  destroy ; we  need  not  go  anxiously  from  fold  to  fold  in  quest  of 
some  divine  mark  upon  the  door ; the  mark  is  not  upon  the  fold  but  upon  the  sheep.  £ach  Sabbath-day 
the  chiming  bells  summon  the  flock  together  upon  a thousand  hills,  and  by  the  side  of  still  waters.  One 
itlock,  they  follow  the  voice  of  the  Shepherd,  and  he  is  the  leader  of  them  all,  and  he  knows  them  all. 

And  how  grand  the  testimony  of  this  one  Church  of  believing  souls  to  the  same  fundamental  and  im- 
perishable truths ; that  there  is  one  living,  almighty,  holy  God ; that  the  Bible  is  his  word  revealed  to 
man ; that  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  suffered  on  the  cross  for  our  redemption,  and  rose  from  the  dead  for  our 
salvation ! The  self-same  truths  that  Paul  reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures — that  Christ  must  needs  have 
buffered,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  have  been  maintained  from  the 
Scriptures  through  all  ages ; and  the  Church  of  God  stands  to-day  before  the  world,  with  a unanimity  of 
doctrine  unknown  in  schools  of  science  and  philosophy,  giving  the  whole  weight  of  this  concurrent  testi- 
mony to  prove  the  reality  and  the  power  of  the  gospel.  Oh  holy  Catholic  Church!— One  and  Universal 
Church ; the  Church  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  of  fathers  and  confessors ; in  catacombs  and  in  prisons,  in 
deserts  and  caves  of  the  earth,  in  palaces  and  cathedrals ; in  exile  and  in  missions,  in  all  ages  the  one 
flock  of  God,  the  Church  of  the  past,  the  Church  of  the  present,  the  Church  of  the  future,  chanting  ever 
the  same  faith,  holding  ever  the  same  Christ,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world 
without  end ! J.  P.  T. 


11.  These  exquisitely  precious  words — lam  the 
good  Shepherd — lead  our  thought  first  to  the  admi- 
rable fitness  of  the  figure,  considered  as  originating 
in  Oriental  lands,  based  on  the  charming  relations 
as  there  seen  of  the  shepherd  to  his  flock,  in  which 
we  have  care  and  sympathy  on  the  one  side,  met 
with  never  faltering  trust  and  never  flagging  obedi- 
ence on  the  other — begetting  fellowship  and  com- 
panionship never  to  be  intermitted  by  day  or  by 
night,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  in  sunshine  or  in 
storm — the  relations  of  want  and  supply  reaching 
to  food  and  to  shelter,  to  help  in  weakness,  to  suc- 
cor in  trouble,  to  p 1*0 tec l ion  against  enemies — indeed 
to  every  possible  aid  which  interest  can  prompt  or 
affection  demand.  The  people  of  Christ  have  found 
comfort  and  quickening  in  this  similitude — Christ 
the  good  Shepherd,  and  themselves  the  sheep  of  his 
fold— ever  since  David  embalmed  his  Christian  ex- 
perience in  his  sweet  twenty-third  psalm:  “The 
Lord  is  my  shepherd  ; I shall  not  want.”  II.  C. 

Giveth  his  life*  Beneath  the  burning  skies 
and  the  clear  starry  nights  of  Palestine  there  grows 
up  between  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  a union  of 
attachment  and  tenderness.  It  is  the  country  where 
at  any  moment  sheep  are  liable  to  be  swept  nway  by 
some  mountain-torrent,  or  carried  off  by  hill-robbers, 
or  torn  by  wolves.  At  any  moment  their  protector 
may  have  to  save  them  by  personal  hazard.  The 
shepherd-king  tells  us  how,  in  defence  of  bis  father’s 
flock,  he  slew  a lion  and  a bear ; and  Jacob  reminds 
Laban  how,  when  he  watched  Laban’s  sheep  in  the 
day,  the  drought  consumed.  Every  hour  of  the  shep- 
herd’s life  is  ri-k.  Pitiless  showers,  driving  snows, 
long  hours  of  thirst — all  this  he  must  endure,  if  the 


l 
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flock  is  to  be  kept  at  all.  And  thus  there  grows  up 
between  the  man  and  the  dumb  creatures  he  pro- 
tects, a kind  of  friendship.  F.  W.  It. When  the 

thief  and  the  robber  come  (and  come  they  do),  the 
faithful  shepherd  has  often  to  put  his  life  in  his 
hand  to  defend  his  flock.  I have  known  more  than 
one  case  in  which  he  had  literally  to  lay  it  down  in 
the  contest.  W.  M.  T. 

Christ’s  goodness , his  real  shepherd’s  lieart,  Is 
perfected  in  the  self-sacrificing  love  which  makes 
him  give  his  life  for  the  sheep.  Here  the  incompara- 
ble love  of  Jesus  goes  far,  far  beyond  the  compari- 
son under  which  it  is  represented.  The  earthly  type 
cannot  embrace  the  riches  of  the  heavenly  arche- 
type. R.  B. The  death  of  Christ  was  not  neces- 

sary to  establish  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  or  the 
certainty  of  his  promises.  Our  Lord  says  that  he 
laid  down  his  life  for  bis  sheep,  not  for  his  doc- 
trines. C.  C.  T. 

12*  In  this  form  of  the  parable  Christ  contrasts 
himself  (as  the  shepherd  who  alone  seeks  the  wel- 
fare of  the  sheep)  not  only  with  the  thieves,  but  also 
with  the  hirelings.  These  two  classes  corresponded 
to  two  different  classes  of  Pharisees,  viz.,  those  who 
sacrificed  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  their  wholly 
selfish  aims ; and  those  who,  with  better  feelings, 
had  not  love  enough,  and  therefore  not  courage 
enough,  to  risk  everything  for  the  good  of  souls. 
The  latter,  afraid  of  the  power  of  the  former,  gave 
the  poor  people  up  to  the  power  of  the  evil  one  (the 
wolf,  verse  12),  to  scatter  and  divide.  N. 

14*  The  good  shepherd.  The  Eastern  shep- 
herd goes  before  his  sheep,  he  draws  them  after  him 
—draws  them  by  those  ties  of  dependence,  trust, 
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and  affection  that  long  years  of  living  together  have 
established  between  them.  This  usage  of  Eastern 
shepherd  life  is  beautifully  illustrative  of  the  mode 
by  which  Jesus  guides  his  people  oijward  to  the  fold 
of  their  eternal  rest ; not  by  fear,  not  by  compulsion 
of  any  kind,  but  by  love,  by  the  attraction  of  his 
loving  presence,  the  force  of  his  winning  example. 
In  our  blessed  Lord  and  Master  we  have  one  who 
himself  trod  before  us  every  step  that  he  would 
have  us  tread,  bore  every  burden  he  would  have  us 
bear,  met  every  temptation  he  would  have  us  meet, 
shared  every  grief  he  would  have  us  share,  did  every 
duty  he  would  have  us  do. 

Know  and  am  known.  What  possibly  can 
be  meant  by  this  but  that  there  is  a bond  of  ac- 
quaintanceship, affection,  communion,  fellowship, 
between  each  true  believer  and  his  Saviour,  such  in 
its  origin,  its  strength,  its  present  blessedness,  and 
its  glorious  issues  in  eternity,  that  no  earthly  bond 
whatever — not  the  closest  that  binds  human  heart 
to  human  heart— can  offer  the  adequate  symbol  of 
it,  to  get  which  we  must  climb  to  that  mysterious  J 
bond  by  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  united  in 
the  intimacies  of  eternal  love  ? This  bond  consists 
in  oneness  of  life,  unity  of  spirit,  harmony  of  desire 
and  affection.  II. 

14,  15.  Read  the  whole  thus:  “I  am  the  good 
Shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of 
mine  as  the  Father  knowetli  me,  and  as  I know  the 
Father ; and  I lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.”  Atr 
once  our  Redeemer's  thought  becomes  clear.  There 
is  a reciprocal  affection  between  the  Shepherd  and 
the  sheep.  There  is  a reciprocal  affection  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son ; and  the  one  is  the  parallel 
of  the  other.  The  affection  between  the  divine 
Shepherd  and  his  flock  can  be  compared,  for  the 
closeness  of  its  intimacy,  with  nothing  but  the  affec- 
tion between  the  eternal  Father  and  the  Son  of  his 
love.  As  the  Father  knows  the  Son,  so  does  the 
Shepherd  know  the  sheep;  as  the  Son  knows  the 
Father,  so  do  the  sheep  know  their  heavenly  Shep- 
herd. F.  W.  R. Not  as  one  afar  off  do  we  know 

him,  but  as  our  life,  as  him  who  makes  us  sharers 
in  his  life  by  his  own  gracious  indwelling  in  us.  The 
communion  between  him  and  his  has  its  holy  arche- 
type in  the  eternal  communion  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Because  with  the  love  wherewith  his 
Father  knows  him  he  knows  those  whom  his  Father 
has  given  him,  therefore  he  lays  do  ten  his  life  for  the 
sheep.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  this  greatest 
love  of  all,  through  which  he  laid  down  his  life  for 
them,  that  the  sheep  know  him  as  the  good  Shep- 
herd. Until  we  know  by  faith  that  he  has  laid  down 
his  life  for  us,  whom  his  love  calls  friends  while  we 
were  yet  enemies , until  then  his  Shepherd's  heart  has 
not  really  been  made  known  to  us ; for  all  his  Shep- 
herd's virtues  have  at  once  their  root  and  consum- 
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mation  in  this  single  one : “And  I lay  down  my  UJk 
for  the  sheep.” 

16.  Them  also  I must  bring,  the  good  Shop  he  id 
says.  Again,  this  precious,  gracious  must , of  mo6t 
free  love ! He  must  because  it  is  the  Father’s  will, 
who  has  given  both  the  sheep  to  the  Shepherd  and 
the  Shepherd  to  the  sheep.  He  must  because  it  is 
within  his  soul  a pressing  want  of  redeeming  and 

saving  love.  R.  B. They  shall  hear  my 

voice.  This  is  not  the  language  of  mere  foresight 
that  they  would  believe,  but  the  expression  of  a pur- 
pose to  draw'  them  to  himself  by  an  inward  and  effi- 
cacious call,  which  would  infallibly  issud  in  their 

spontaneous  accession  to  him.  B. The  blessed 

assurance : There  shall  be  one  fock  and  one  Shepherd, 
gives  us  a glimpse  into  the  fields  of  the  heavenly 
Zion,  where  the  good  Shepherd  feeds  bis  sheep 
brought  home  from  all  dispersion,  and  leads  them 
to  living  fountains  of  water.  We  shall  sec  it,  this 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  our  heart  shall  rejoice  with 
unspeakable  joy:  One  fock , one  Shepherd/  The 
Lord  God  it  is  who  says  it,  and  he  will  also  do 
it.  R.  B. 

18.  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  but 
I lay  it  down  myself ; and  I have  power  to 
take  it  again.  It  is  impossible  for  language 
more  plainly  and  emphatically  to  express  the  abio- 
lute  voluniaHncss  of  Christ's  death.  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  the  language  of  one  who  was  conscious  that 
his  life  teas  his  ozvn  (which  no  creature’s  is),  and, 
therefore,  his  to  surrender  or  retain  at  mil.  Here 
lay  the  glory  of  his  sacrifice,  that  it  a as  purely  vol- 
untarily. The  claim  of  “ power  to  take  it  again  ” is 
no  less  important,  as  showing  that  his  resurrection, 
though  ascribed  to  the  Father,  was  nevertheless  his 
oum  assertion  of  his  own  rigid  to  life  as  soon  as  the 
purposes  of  his  voluntary  death  were  accomplished. 

B. The  God-man  suffered  by  virtue  of  his  tcill  to 

sufer . By  virtue  of  that  same  will,  in  which  he 
emptied  himself,  did  he  for  us  lay  himself  open  to 
the  attacks  of  hostile  powers  and  of  death,  in  order 
to  conquer  them  ; and  his  suffering  is  a continuous 
acting  of  his  highest  freedom — at  the  same  time  a 

continuous  triumph.  Hilary. His  own  love  to 

sinners,  and  not  the  power  of  the  Jews  or  Pontius 
Pilate’s  soldiers,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  This 
commandment.  Meaning  a part  of  the  charge 
or  commission  with  which  the  Second  Person,  Christ, 
w as  sent  into  the  world,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  eternal  Trinity.  Both  here  and  elsewhere, 
the  word  has  a wide  deep  meaning,  and  points  to 
the  entire  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  to  which  Christ  frequently  re- 
fers : “ I am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me.” 

19-21.  The  third  time  that  we  find  our  Lord’s 
words  causing  a division,  or  schism,  among  his 
hearers.  Some  even  among  the  Pharisees  took  our 
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Lord’s  part.  They  defend  him  on  the  score  both  of 
his  words  and  works.  The  calm,  solemn,  loving, 
God-glorifying  language  just  used,  was  the  very  op- 


posite to  that  which  might  be  expected  from  a de- 
moniac. And  no  devil,  however  powerful,  could 
work  such  a miracle.  J.  C.  R. 


Section  95.— At  the  Feast  of  Dedication.  Charged  with  Blasphemy. 

The  Temple.  Perea. 

John  x.  22-42. 

22,23  And  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dedication,- and  it  was  winter.  And  Jesns 

24  walked  in  the  temple  in  Solomon’s  porch.  Then  came  the  Jews  round  abont  him.  and 
said  onto  him,  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt?  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us 

25  plainly.  Jesus  answered  them,  I told  you,  and  ye  believed  not : the  works  that  I do  in 
.26  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of 

27  my  sheep,  as  I said  unto  you.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I know  them,  and  they 

28  follow  me ; and  I give  unto  them  eternal  life ; and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall 

29  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father  which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than 
80  all ; and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s  hand.  I and  my  Father 

are  one. 

81,  82  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again  to  stone  him.  Jesus  answered  them,  Many  good 
works  have  I showed  you  from  my  Father;  for  which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  me? 
•83  The  Jews  answered  him,  saying,  For  a good  work  we  stone  thee  not;  but  for  blas- 

84  phemy,  and  because  that  thou,  being  a man,  makest  thyself  God.  Jesus  answered 

85  them,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I said,  Ye  are  gods?  If  he  called  them  gods,  unto 

86  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken  ; say  ye  of  him  whom 
the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blasphemest ; because  I said, 

87,  88  1 am  the  Son  of  God  ? If  I do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if 
I do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works:  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that 
the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I in  him. 

89, 40  Therefore  they  sought  again  to  take  him ; but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hand,  and 
went  away  again  beyond  Jordan,  into  the  place  where  John  at  first  baptized ; and  there 

41  he  abode.  And  many  resorted  unto  him,  and  said,  John  did  no  miracle;  but  all  things 

42  that  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true.  And  many  believed  on  him  there. 


Both  in  the  common  business  of  Christian  living,  and  in  the  discouragements  of  Christian  failure, 
there  is  an  inestimable  power  in  the  assurance  explicitly  given  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour.  And  this  is 
the  assurance : All  who  have  become  his  by  the  communication  into  their  fouls  of  his  divine  life  through 
faith  shall  be  securely  kept  in  that  communion.  They ‘arc  not  on  the  same  ground  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  live  in  no  uncertainty.  There  are  privileges,  there  arc  safeties,  pertaining  to  them,  not  to 
be  had  in  any  other  way  than  this  new  way.  The  almighty  friendship  of  the  Saviour,  pledged  to  them 
when  they  consented  to  be  his  friends,  amounts  to  something.  They  arc  not  outside,  but  inside  a com- 
monwealth, or  fold,  which  has  defences,  foundations,  immunities.  Over  it  is  r.  Guardian  who  is  not  a 
covenant-breaker,  a Shepherd  that  is  a King.  No  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  his  hand.  F.  D.  H. 

Do  we  feel  the  faint  beatings  of  the  new  life  in  our  hearts  ? Do  we  fear  that  these  may  be  so  checked 
as  to  be  finally  and  forever  stopped  ? Let  us  not  think  of  our  weakness,  but  of  Christ’s  strength  ; not 
of  our  faith,  but  of  his  faithfulness ; not  of  the  firmness  of  our  hold  of  him,  but  of  the  firmness  of  his 
hold  of  us.  Not  into  the  hand  of  the  Father,  as  the  great  and  holy  Law-giver,  would  the  spirit  in  the  first 
exercises  of  penitence  and  faith  venture  to  thrust  itself,  but  into  the  hand  of  the  Son,  the  Saviour.  Yet 
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as  soon  as  it  does  so,  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  Father,  closes  over  it,  ns  if  the  redoubled  might  of 
Omnipotence  waited  and  hastened  to  guard  the  treasure.  “ Neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my 
hand.  ...  No  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father’s  hand.”  The  believer’s  life  is  hid  “ with 
Christ”  Far  up  beyond  all  reach  of  danger  this  of  itself  would  place  it  But  farther  still,  it  is  hid 
u with  Christ  in  God.”  H. 


22.  The  festival  of  Dedication  was  instituted  by 
Judas  Maccabeus  to  commemorate  the  purification 
of  the  temple  and  the  renewal  of  the  temple-wor- 
ship, after  the  throe  years*  profanation  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes.  It  was  held  during  eight  days, 
commencing  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Kislev, 
which  began  with  the  new  moon  of  December.  It 
was  celebrated  by  the  Jews,  not  at  Jerusalem  alone, 
like  the  great  festivals  of  the  law ; but  at  home, 
throughout  the  whole  country,  by  the  festive  illumi- 
nation of  their  dwellings.  Jl. 

23.  Jesns  walked  m the  temple.  His  ap- 

pearance at  this  festival  seems  to  have  been,  like  the 
former  (Section  84),  sudden  and  unlooked-for.  The 
multitude  probably  at  this  time  was  not  so  great, 
both  on  account  of  the  season  (midwinter),  and  be- 
cause the  festival  was  kept  in  other  places  besides  Je- 
rusalem, though,  of  course,  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dor and  concourse  in  the  temple  itself.  II.  M. 

In  Solomon’s  porch*  The  eastern  porch  of  the 
temple  still  retained  the  name  of  Solomon’s  porch, 
because  it  was  at  least  built  of  the  materials  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  ancient  temple.  Here,  in 
this  bright  colonnade,  docked  for  the  feast  with 
glittering  trophies,  Jesus  was  walking  up  and 
down,  quietly,  and  apparently  without  companions. 

24*  The  Jews  said.  If  thou  really  art  the 

Messiah,  tell  us  with  confidence.  Tell  us  here , in 
Solomon’s  porch,  now,  while  the  sight  of  these 
shields  and  golden  crowns,  and  the  melody  of  these 
citherns  and  cymbals,  recall  the  glory  of  Judas  the 
Asmoncan — wilt  thou  be  a mightier  Maccabeus,  a 
more  glorious  Solomon  ? F. 

25,  28*  Again  our  Lord  appeals  to  his  miracles 
as  the  grand  proof  that  he  was  the  Christ.  Again 
he  reminds  the  Jews  that  he  docs  not  act  indepen- 
dently of  his  Father,  but  in  entire  harmony  and 
unity  with  him.  . . . Not  being  Christ’s  sheep  was 
not  the  cause  of  their  unbelief ; but  their  unbelief 
was  the  evidence  that  they  were  not  Christ’s  sheep. 

J.  C.  R. To  souls  who  were  willing  to  believe, 

Jesus  had  often,  even  lately  in  his  discourse  con- 
cerning the  Shepherd,  said  clearly  and  pointedly 
who  he  was;  but  the  Jews,  who  were  hankering 
after  a worldly  Messiah,  did  not  u understand  the 
speech  ” in  which,  as  Christ,  he  discoursed  to  them ; 
and  the  work*  through  which  the  Father  testified  of 
the  Son  they  despised.  The  restored  blind  man 
walked  among  them  as  a living  sermon  on  the 
Christ,  but  they  believed  not , for  they  loved  darkness 


rather  than  the  light  which  in  Christ  offered  to  en- 
lighten them.  R.  B. 

27.  It  was  the  perfect  harmony  which  subsisted 
between  the  words  and  the  character  of  Jesus,  that 
caused  that  unbounded  confidence,  and  deep  attach* 
ment  of  souls  to  him,  to  which  he  refers  so  stiik- 
ingly  here : “ My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I know 
them,  and  they  follow  me.”  Every  word  was  a 
revelation  of  his  person,  and  therefore  it  was  that 
every  word  had  so  profound  a significance,  and  sank 
so  dee])  into  the  hearts  of  those  that  heard  him. 

A.  T. My  sheep*  His,  by  the  Father’s  gift — 

by  redemption  and  purchase — by  calling  and  choos- 
ing, by  feeding,  keeping,  and  preserving — and  by 
their  own  consent  and  will.  They  are  his  peculiar 
property.  Hear  my  voice*  This  supposes  that 
Christ  first  speaks,  and  then  they  hear.  Grace  be- 
gins the  work : they,  through  grace,  obey  his  call- 
ing, and  willingly  do  as  he  bids  them.  I know 
them.  With  a special  knowledge  of  approbation, 
complacency,  love,  aud  interest.  They  follow 
me*  Like  sheep,  they  obey,  trust,  and  walk  in  the 
steps  of  their  divine  Master.  They  follow  him,  in 
holy  obedience  to  his  commandments — in  striving 
to  copy  his  example — in  trusting  implicitly  his 
providential  leadings — going  where  he  would  have 
them  go,  and  taking  cheerfully  all  he  appoints  for 
them.  J.  C.  R. 

28*  Three  properties  of  his  sheep,  to  which  the 
Shepherd  has  three  offices  to  correspond  : to  those 
who  hear  his  voice  he  (jives  eternal  life  ; those  whom 
he  knows  he  never  suffers  to  pn-ish  ; those  who  foU 
low  him  no  man  can  jtluck  out  of  his  hand.  Nei- 
ther the  corruption  and  weakness  of  our  flesh,  nor 
the  cruel  enmity  of  the  devil  and  of  the  world, 
shall  ever  separate  us  from  eternal  life  in  commu- 
nion with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  our  souls.  The  hand  of  the  Shepherd  will  hold 
us  with  a power  which  nothing  can  overcome,  if  we  . 
only  give  ourselves  up  to  be  held  by  his  hand  in  the 

sincere  clinging  of  our  heart  to  him.  R.  B. To  * 

be  safe  in  Christ’s  hand,  and  so  never  to  perish,  is. 
one  thing;  but  to  fed  that  we  are  safe,  is  quite; 
another.  Many  arc  safe,  who  do  not  fed  it 
ChrisCs  hand  holding  them , and  not  their  hand 
holding  him,  is  the  true  secret  of  tlieir  safety  and 

perseverance.  J.  C.  R. The  whole  strength  of 

our  soul’s  desire  is  for  a guarantee  against  ourselves* 
Such  a guarantee  is  here  assured  to  us.  Hengs* 

29*  The  Father  has  given  the  sheep  to  the  Soil 
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In  order  that  the  Son  might  give  them  eternal  life; 
fend  no  man  can  bring  to  naught  this  council  of 
eternal  love,  for  it  is  the  council  of  him  who  is 
gi'ealer  than  all , against  whose  almighty  power  all 
those  enemies  of  life  are  powerless  who  strive  to 
pluck  out  of  the  Saviour’s  hand  those  that  have 
been  given  him,  and  that  he  has  saved  through  his 
life,  R.  B. 

30.  That  the  Christ  should  speak  of  God  as  the 
Father  whom  he  represented  in  his  official  character, 
and  should  appeal  to  works  done  in  the  Father's 
name,  was  legitimate,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah.  But  Jesus  went  far- 
ther than  this,  and  having  declared  his  own  absolute 
power  over  his  sheep,  even  to  the  giving  them  eter- 
nal life,  he  rose  to  the  sublime  assertion,  “ I and  my 
Father  are  one.”  The  gravamen  of  the  offence  was 
that  44 bting  a man”  he  made  himself  God  by  as- 
serting that  he  and  his  Father  were  one.  J.  T.  T. 

Our  language  admits  not  of  the  precision  of 

the  original  in  this  great  saying.  “ Are”  is  in  the 
masculine  gender — uwc(two  persons)  arc  ; ” while 
“one”  is  neuter — “ one  thing.”  Perhaps  “one  in- 
terest ” expresses,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  puqiort  of 
the  saying.  There  seemed  to  be  some  contradiction 
between  his  saying  they  had  been  given  by  his  Fa- 
ther into  his  onm  hands,  out  of  which  they  could  not 
bo  plucked,  and  then  saying  that  none  could  pluck 
them  out  of  his  Father's  hands,  as  if  they  had  not 
been  given  out  of  them.  “ Neither  they  have,”  says 
he : 44  Though  he  has  given  them  to  me,  they  are  as 
much  in  his  own  almighty  hands  as  ever — they  can- 
not be , and  when  given  to  me  they  are  not , given 
away  from  himself ; for  he  and  I have  all  in  com- 
mon.” B. 

We  understand  by  the  “oneness”  here  spoken 
of,  the  oneness  of  Chri3t  with  the  Father  in  will  and 
works,  in  virtue  of  which  his  work  is  tli2  work  of 
the  Father ; but  this  was  founded  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  original  and  essential  oneness  with  the 
Father,  as  is  clear  from  his  testimonies  in  other 

places  as  to  his  relations  to  God.  N. When  he 

said, 44 1 and  the  Father,”  he  signified  a duality  of 
persons,  a distinction  of  subsistences  ; but  when  he 
added, 44  We  are  one,”  he  signified  a oneness  of  God- 
head, an  identity  of  essence,  nature,  and  power. 

Bigabcnus. The  Father  did  not  give  away  the 

sheep  out  of  his  own  hand  when  he  gave  them  into 
the  hand  of  the  Son  ns  their  Shepherd.  The  hand 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  one  and  the  same 
God’s  hand.  The  absolute  power  belonging  to  God 
tho  Son  possesses  equally  with  the  Father,  and  this 
equality  of  power  rests  upon  their  oneness  of  na- 
ture. Through  faith,  then,  we  are  kept  unto  salva- 
tion, not  by  human  power,  but  by  the  power  of  | 
God.  R.  B.  | 

33*  Had  the  Jews  understood  our  Lord  only  to 


mean  that  he  had  unity  of  sentiment  with  tn»  Father, 
they  would  not  have  attempted  to  treat  him  as  a 
blasphemer.  In  this  sense  Abraham,  Moses,  David, 
and  all  the  prophets  were  one  with  God.  But  what 
irritated  them  was  that  they  understood  him  to 
speak  of  unity  of  nature.  Therefore  they  say, 
44  Thou  makest  thyself  God.”  A.  Clarke. 

34  36.  Your  law*  Sometimes  our  Lord 
speaks  of  two  great  divisions  into  which  the  Jews 
divided  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  Sometimes  he  distributes  the  Scriptures 
into  three  parts : the  law,  the  psalms,  and  the 
prophets.  Here  he  uses  one  word  for  all  the  Old 
Testament.  By  saying 44  your  law,”  he  reminds  them 
that  he  appeals  to  their  own  honored  sacred  wri- 
tings. J.  C.  R. Gods*  lie  appealed  specifi- 

cally to  Psalm  82  : 1,  6,  which  passage  refers  to 
Exodus  21  : 6,  and  22  : 8,  9,  28.  In  these  passages 
civil  judges  are  called  Elohim — one  of  the  names  of 

God.  II.  C. There  is  a contrast  here  between 

himself  and  all  merely  human  representatives  of 
God.  The  contrast  is  between  those  44  to  whom  the 
word  of  God  came  ” — men  merely  having  a divine 
message  to  utter  (if  prophets),  or  a divine  office  to 
discharge  (if  judges) — and  Him  whom  (not  being  of 
the  earth  at  all)  the  Father  sanctified  (set  apart)  and 
sent  into  the  world , an  expression  never  used  of  any 
merely  human  messenger  of  God , and  used  only  of 
himself.  B. 

lie  sought  to  prove  to  them,  on  their  own 
ground,  that  Messiah  might  call  himself  in  that 
higher  sense  the  Son  of  God,  and  appropriate  the 
titles  founded  thereon,  without  the  slightest  preju- 
dice to  the  honor  of  God.  44  If,”  said  he,  44  in  your 
own  law,  persons  who,  in  specific  relations,  represent 
God  (e.  g.,  judges  and  kings),  arc  called  gods,  how 
much  nioi'e,  and  in  how  far  higher  a sense,  is  the 
highest  Theocratic  King  entitled  to  call  himself  tho 

Son  of  God  ! ” N. In  this  passage  of  the  Psalms, 

the  judges  in  Israel  were  addressed.  The  judge’s 
office  is  God's  (Deut.  1 : 17),  and  God  honors  tho 
human  bearer  of  his  office  with  his  name,  as  in  tho 
fifth  commandment  ho  attaches  to  those  who  bear 
the  name  of  father  the  44  honor  ” which  properly  is 
due  to  him  alone.  The  Lord  here  compares  himself 
with,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  separates  himself 
from,  those  who  in  the  Psalm  arc  called  gods.  In 
him  only  it  is  that  every  holy  office  divinely  ap- 
pointed in  the  old  economy,  as  well  as  the  judicial 
office,  has  found  its  truth  and  fulfilment  Sinful 
men,  who  were  called  gods  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
business  to  which  by  the  word  of  God  they  were 
called — they,  in  their  unholincss,  were  only  able  to 
show  forth  the  glory  of  the  holy  God  in  a shadowy 
and  pnrthl  manner;  not  until  the  Word  himself  ho- 
camc  flesh  and  dwelt  full  of  grace  and  truth  among 
his  people-only  in  the  holy  Son  of  men  who  is  the 
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only  begotten  of  the  Father,  did  the  honor  reserved 
for  human  nature  appear  in  its  fulness.  R.  B. 

Because  I said,  I am  the  Son  of  God. 
Our  Lord  had  not  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God.  But  he  had  said  what  beyond 
doubt  amounted  to  it — namely,  that  he  gave  his 
sheep  eternal  life,  and  none  eould  pluck  them  out  of 
his  hand  ; that  he  had  got  them  from  his  Father,  in 
whose  hands,  though  given  to  him,  they  still  remained, 
and  out  of  whose  hand  none  could  pluck  them  ; and 
that  they  were  the  indefeasible  property  of  both,  inas- 
much as  “ lie  and  his  Father  were  one.”  B. 

38.  Believe  the  works.  His  wonders  ful- 
filled their  office  when  they  gained  men’s  ears  and 
hearts  for  their  Redeemer.  If  the  cure  of  disease, 
or  raising  the  dead,  or  stilling  the  sea,  will  turn 
men’s  hearts  to  him,  he  works  the  outward  wonder 
for  the  inward  blessing.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  system  of  miracle-working,  sublime  as  it 
is  to  us,  was  rather  a condescension  of  our  Lord, 
and  looked  to  him  as  but  an  inferior  ministry — since 
he  said,  “If  ye  will  not  believe  ipe,  believe  the 
works.’’  F.  D.  II. 

40.  Judea,  therefore,  was  closed  to  him,  as  Gal- 
ilee was  closed  to  him.  There  seemed  to  be  one  dis- 
trict only  which  was  safe  for  him  in  his  native  land, 


| and  that  was  Perea,  the  district  beyond  the  Jordan. 

I lie  retired,  therefore,  beyond  Jordan,  where  John 
1 had  once  been  baptizing,  und  there  he  stayed.  F. 

41,  42.  All  things  that  John  spake  ot 
this  man  are  true.  John’s  preaching  was  not 
forgotten  after  his  death,  though  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce little  effect  during  his  life,  ncrod  could  cut 
off  his  ministry,  but  he  could  not  prevent  his  words 

being  remembered.  J.  C.  R. Many  believed. 

Might  not  this  be  a sign  to  them,  that  he  who  camo 
to  fulfil  the  law  and  put  a loftier  law'  in  its  place — 
he  to  whom  all  the  prophets  had  witnessed — he  for 
whom  John  had  prepared  the  way — he  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake — he  who  did  the  works  which 
none  other  man  had  ever  done  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world — he  who  had  ratified  all  bis  words,  and 
given  significance  to  all  his  deeds,  by  the  blameless 
beauty  of  an  absolutely  stainless  life — was  indeed 
speaking  the  truth  when  he  said  that  he  was  one 
with  the  Father,  and  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  ? F. 

We  take,  then,  our  Lord’s  wonderful  sayings  at 
the  feast  of  Dedication  ns  asserting  the  essential 
I unity  of  nature  and  attributes  between  himself  and 
' the  Father,  and  as  thus  assuring  us  of  the  perfect 
j and  everlasting  security  and  well-being  of  all  who 
put  their  souls  for  keeping  into  his  hand.  H. 


Section  90.— Informed  of  Lazarus’s  Sickness.  Delays  Four  Days. 

Perea. 

John  xi.  1-18. 

1 Now  a certain  man  was  sick,  named  Lazarus,  of  Bethany,  the  town  of  Mary  and  her 

2 sister  Martha.  (It  was  that  Mary  which  anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment,  and  wiped 
8 his  feet  with  her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick.)  Therefore  his  sisters  seDt  unto 
4 him,  saying,  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick.  When  Jesus  heard  that,  he 

said,  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 
might  be  glorified  thereby. 

5,  6 Now  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus.  When  he  had  heard  therefore 

7 that  he  was  sick,  he  abode  two  days  still  in  the  same  place  where  he  was.  Then  after 

8 that  saith  he  to  his  disciples,  Let  us  go  into  Judea  again.  His  disciples  say  unto  him, 

9 Master,  the  Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  thee;  and  goest  thou  thither  again?  Jesis 
answered,  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ? If  any  man  walk  in  the  day,  lie 

10  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  ligl.t  of  this  world.  But  if  a man  walk  in  the 

11  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  in  him.  These  things  said  he  : and  after 
that  he  saith  unto  them,  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth  ; but  I go  that  I may  awake  him 

12,18  out  of  sleep.  Then  said  his  disciples,  Lord,  if  be  sleep,  he  shall  do  well,  llowbeit 
Jesus  spake  of  his  death : but  they  thought  that  he  had  spoken  of  taking  of  rest  in 
14, 15  sleep.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them  plainly,  Lazarus  is  dead.  And  I am  glad  for  your 
sakes  that  I was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe ; nevertheless,  let  us  go  unto 
16  him.  Then  said  Thomas,  which  is  called  Didyraus,  unto  bis  fellow -disciples,  Let  us  also 
go,  that  we  may  die  with  him. 
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Ip  it  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  a Lazarus  or  a John,  nor  to  every  woman  to  be  a Mary,  it  is  given 
to  every  Christian  to  have  a friend  in  Jesus.  He  called  the  disciples  his  friends,  and  he  is  the  friend  that 
stickcth  closer  than  a brother.  On  the  way  to  our  redemption  he  took  up  our  humanity  and  allied  us, 
as  men,  to  himself ; and  such  tics  as  men  recognize  among  themselves,  they  find  established  between  them 
and  him.  We  not  only  come  to  him  with  thanksgiving,  loyalty,  and  obedience,  but  for  fellowship.  The 
friend  whom  we  consult  in  emergency-,  with  whom  we  take  counsel,  on  whom  we  fall  back  for  succor,  for 
sympathy,  with  whom  we  share  our  thoughts,  on  whose  love  we  count — it  is  Jesus.  No  one  else  can  come 
so  near,  can  give  us  such  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  judgment,  can  so  penetrate  through  our  perplexi- 
ties ; no  one  else  will  estimate  us  with  the  same  righteous  tolerance ; with  no  one  else  can  there  be  the 
some  unreserved  expression  of  thought,  the  same  opening  of  a troubled  and  hesitating  heart.  Nothing 
that  affects  us  is  indifferent  to  him. 

The  friendship  of  Christ  is  in  every  way  perfect.  Prayer  will  bring  the  Friend  at  any  moment  to 
onr  side.  Nay,  he  seems  to  be  marching  with  us  through  our  life,  so  exact  is  his  knowledge  of  our 
circumstances,  and  so  often  has  he  helped  us  before  wc  had  sought  him.  And  to  have  Jesus,  means 
that  dream  of  a perfect  friend,  that  haunts  us  in  the  days  of  our  youth,  come  true ; that  ideal,  that 
with  cooler  thought  and  more  wisdom  we  learn  .to  think  impossible,  more  than  fulfilled : it  means 
this,  and  over  and  above,  all  that  is  deep  and  divine  in  the  Son  of  God,  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross  to  those  for  whom  it  was  offered.  And  so  when  Christians  shrink  from  the 
heavier  blows  of  life,  and  think  if  Jesus  had  been  there  it  had  not  come:  the  presence  of  sorrow 
docs  not  argue  the  absence  of  Christ,  or  that  his  love  has  cooled,  or  that  he  would  needs  interfere 
to  spare  a life,  no  matter  how  dear,  or  how  dependent  we  are  on  it.  It  argues  that  wc  arc  in  this 
world,  and  bound  up  with  its  misery,  and  that  unless  we  pass  out  of  this  woi  Id  wc  cannot  escape  its 
mutability  and  pain.  And  this  chapter  argues  that  lives  may  be  stricken  down,  and  loves  severed,  and 
the  happiest  homes  darkened,  while  the  sufferers  are  dear  to  Jesus,  and  he  watches  them  and  knows 
that  they  suffer.  W.  F.  S. 


Both  in  word  and  in  work,  in  which  he  is  one 
with  the  Father,  the  glory  of  Christ  comes  mightily 
forth  as  a true  witness,  testifying  to  the  word  which 
he  had  spoken,  that  no  man  taketh  his  life  from 
him,  but  that  he  layeth  it  down  of  himself.  Death 
flees  before  him  ; without  his  will  no  man  dies : He 
is  the  Resurrection  and  (lie  Life.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  wc  should  contemplate  the  narrative  which 
John  has  related  with  all  that  graphic  distinctness 
which  the  careful  observation  of  love  could  alone 
have  imparted.  R.  B. 

The  raising  of  Lazarus  was  manifestly  intended 
to  supply  the  Jews  with  one  more  incontrovertible 
proof  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  of  God,  the  prom- 
ised Messiah.  It  was  also  meant  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  for  our  Lord’s  own  resurrection. 
No  one  could  say,  when  the  gi-ave  of  Jesus  was 
found  empty,  and  his  body  gone,  that  his  resurrec- 
tion was  an  impossibility.  The  mere  fact  that  in 
that  very  year  a man  dead  four  days  had  been  re- 
stored to  life  within  two  miles  of  Jerusalem  would 
silence  such  remark.  Of  all  our  Lord’s  miracles 
this  one  is  roost  thoroughly  credible  and  supported 
by  most  incontrovertible  evidence.  J.  C.  R. 

1 3.  In  the  circle  of  this  family,  with  Mary, 
who  “sat  at  bis  feet  and  heard  his  word,”  with 
Martha,  who  was  only  divided  between  this  and  the 
desire  to  pay  as  much  outward  honor  as  she  could 


to  her  divine  guest,  with  Lazarus  his  friend,  wc  may 
think  of  him  as  often  wont  to  fiud  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, after  a day  spent  amid  the  contradiction  of 
sinners,  and  among  the  men  who  daily  mistook  and 
wrested  his  words.  But  now  there  has  fallen  a 
cloud  upon  this  happy  household  of  love ; for  not 
they  even  whom  Christ  loves  arc  exempt  from  their 
share  of  earthly  trouble  and  anguish.  Very  beauti- 
ful is  it  to  observe  their  confidence  in  him ; they 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  announcement  will  be 
sufficient,  and  say  no  more ; they  do  not  urge  him 
to  come ; they  only  tell  their  need,  as  being  sure 
that  this  will  be  enough ; he  docs  not  love,  and  for- 
sake them  whom  he  loves.  T. 

3.  They  do  not  say  “ our  brother,”  or  “ thy  dis- 
ciple,” or  even  “one  who  loves  tbee,”  but  simply 
“he  whom  thou  lovest.”  Cht'isCs  love  to  vs,  and 
not  our  love  to  Christ,  is  the  blessed  truth  which  we 
ought  continually  to  keep  before  our  minds.  J.  C.  R. 

How  beautiful  and  touching  this  petition  ! If  the 

Lord  loves  him  who  licth  sick,  then  there  is  indeed 
no  distress.  Love  makes  the  beloved  one’s  sickness 
its  own  sickness,  and  here  is  the  love  of  him  who  is 
Lord  over  all  sickness.  “ Lord,  behold  ! ” — therein 
they  embody  all  their  entreaty  for  help  and  likewise 
all  their  assurance  that  the  Lord  is  both  willing 
and  able  to  “ behold  ” and  to  help  the  beloved  sick 
one.  R.  B. 
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4*  As  with  so  many  other  of  the  divine  prom- 
ises, which  seem  to  us  for  the  moment  utterly  to 
foil,  and  this  because  we  so  little  dream  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  divine  love,  so  was  it  with  this  word 
— a perplexing  riddle,  till  the  event  had  made  it 

plain.  T. Our  Lord  afterward  fully  explained 

what  he  meant  by  this  ambiguous  speech  ; but  it  is 
a remarkable  instance  of  the  candor  and  fidelity  of 
the  Evangelists  so  exactly  to  record  the  very  words 
of  Jesus,  though  malice  might  so  easily  cavil  at 
them.  D. 

5*  It  is  an  exquisite  picture  that  John  leaves  on 
our  minds : the  calm  days  of  intimate  communion 
in  the  little  hamlet ; converse  on  the  law  and  the 
prophets  till  the  heart  burned  within ; a revelation 
of  all  the  graciousness  of  Jesus,  where  he  was  free 
from  restraint ; his  sympathy  with  the  young  Jew, 
who  yields  himself  up  in  simple  and  entire  trust 
and  leans  upon  his  divine  friend,  is  the  companion 
of  his  walks,  sits  with  him  under  the  shade  of  the 
fig-tree  in  the  court  or  on  the  house-top  while  the 
sun  goes  down  and  glows  upon  Jerusalem,  hears 
from  his  own  lips  of  his  wonderful  plan,  insensibly 
comforts  and  cheers  him,  follows  him  with  wistful 
sympathy,  or  enters  into  his  thoughts  with  a ready 
spirit,  even  when  they  baffle  his  comprehension. 

W.  F.  S. Christ  has  objects  of  special  affection; 

they  arc  such  as  love  him  and  serve  him  with 
no  ordinary  love,  and  whose  characters  are  such 
as  he,  the  perfect  judge  of  character,  can  approve. 
Blessed  be  his  name,  they  are  none  of  them  per- 
fect. 11  ut  he  loves  to  help  them  in  their  endeavors 
to  be  so.  lie  loves  certain  families ; families  of 
prayer ; families  whose  members  love  one  an- 
other ; families  where  he  is  exalted,  and  his  cause 
and  his  friends  are  cherished,  and  his  name  is 
most  precious,  and  where  the  whole  life  of  the 
household  is  one  hymn  of  praise  to  Christ,  a fla- 
grant sacrifice  of  devoted  service  to  his  honor  and 
glory.  N.  A. 

6.  When  he  abode  in  the  same  place  and  lin- 
gered on  his  way  to  Bethany,  Christ  tried  the  char- 
acter, not  only  of  the  sisters,  but  of  all  who  knew 
the  case.  Superficiality  fell  away — secret  unbelief 
broke  out  into  scorn — and  those  alone  stood  the 
test  whose  souls  had  sought  and  found  in  him  what 
the  soul  needs.  Christ's  delays  are  the  touchstones 
of  spiritual  life.  Ker. 

8.  At  present  they  are  in  a place  of  retirement 
and  comparative  safety — Perea,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
A journey  to  Bethany  will  take  him  close  to  Jeru- 
salem, where  bitter  enemies  are  watching  for  him. 
Naturally  enough,  his  disciples  remonstrate : “ Mas- 
ter, the  Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  thee,  and  goest 
thou  thither  again  ? ” F.  D.  H. 

9.  Twelve  hoars.  The  Jews  and  Romans 
divided  the  day,  that  is,  the  spaces  between  the 


rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  into  four  parts,  con- 
sisting each  of  three  hours.  But  with  them  the  hour 
was  a twelfth  part  of  the  lime  which  the  sun  con- 
tinued above  the  horizon.  The  first  hour  began 
at  sunrising,  noon  was  the  sixth,  and  the  twelfth 
ended  at  sunset.  The  third  hour  di\  ided  the  space 
between  sunrising  and  noon : the  ninth  di  > ided  that 

which  was  between  noon  and  sunset.  Burda\ 

As  well  in  reference  to  himself  as  to  them  the  Lord 
bids  the  disciples  be  of  good  heart  concerning  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  goes  to  Jerusalem  in 
oixler  to  fulfil  his  day’s  work,  the  eleventh  hour  of 
which  had  now  begun  ; the  twelfth  hour  of  his  day 
lie  had  yet  to  complete,  for  while  it  is  day  he  must 
work.  E.  B. 

Are  there  not  twelve  hoars  in  the  day  ? 

As  his  manner  often  is,  the  Divine  Teacher  hero 
makes  a commonplace  fact,  lying  under  our  cm- 
stant  observation — tlic  mere  duration  of  the  day- 
light— represent  a great  doctrine  of  practical  reli- 
gion. God  fixes  the  length  of  the  day — twelve 
hours.  While  you  arc  walking  with  him,  his  plans 
protect  you,  his  ordinances  befriend  you,  his  hands 
hold  you  up  and  clear  the  way,  his  sunshiuc  flows 
down  upon  you,  his  invisible  angels  watch  over  you. 
It  may  not  always  seem  so ; it  certainly  will  not  so 
long  as  wfc  look  only  through  the  eyes  of  sense. 
Clouds  and  darkness  may  appear  to  overhang  the 
path  of  the  just,  and  night  to  be  shutting  in  before 
ii8  time;  but  it  is  appearance  only.  No  outward 
hindcrances  can  shorten  Gcd’s  time,  or  take  back 
his  promise.  Your  “ daj,”  for  his  service,  has  just 
twelve  hours.  If  God’s  will  and  word  command 
you  to  go,  your  strength  will  be  equal  to  your  day, 
and  your  day  will  be  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be. 
If  it  seems  to  be  cut  short  here,  it  will  be  filled 
out  in  a glorious  immortality — not  an  hour  lost. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  period  that  is  of  conse- 
quence, as  the  living  of  it  all  out,  clearly  and  faith- 
fully, in  the  service  of  the  Master — as  a Ileaven- 
appointed  time.  The  twelve  hours  arc  to  be  filled 
up.  Not  one  of  them  can  we  afford  to  throw  away 
or  lose.  Christian  wailing  is  not  idleness,  but  a 
kind  of  busy  waiting.  There  is  an  end  of  these 
hours,  and  it  is  near  at  hand.  They  arc  only 
twelve,  and  they  are  all  short.  They  darken  over 
in  early  youth,  very  often.  They  end  always 
at  the  bar  of  a most  solemn  judgment,  where 
those  that  die  young  and  those  that  die  old  stand 
together  before  God,  and  the  book  of  remem- 
brance is  opened,  and  all  arc  judged  out  of  the 
book.  F.  D.  H. 

II.  How  humanly,  how  tenderly  does  the 
phrase  ((our  friend  Lazarus"  recall  him  to  their 
thoughts ! It  would  seem  as  if  the  tics  that  knit 
our  Lord  to  the  members  of  that  family  at  Beth- 
any had  been  formed  for  this  as  for  other  reasons, 
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to  show  how  open  the  heart  of  Jesus  was,  not 
merely  to  a universal  love  to  all  mankind,  but  to 
the  more  peculiar  and  specific  affectious  of  friend* 
ship.  Among  the  twelve  there  was  one  whom 
he  particularly  loved ; among  the  families  he 
visited  there  was  one  to  which  he  was  particu- 
larly attached.  Outside  the  circle  of  bis  imme- 
diate followers  there  was  one  whom  he  called  his 
friend.  If. 

Sleepeth.  He  was  dead  in  the  eye  of  man, 
but  asleep  in  the  sight  of  Christ,  who  can  raise  us 
from  the  grave  with  the  same  ease  as  from  our  bed. 

Beng. Awake  him*  Thus  simply  does  he 

speak  of  the  mighty  work  which  he  is  about  to 
accomplish ; it  is  but  a sleep  and  an  awakening.  T. 
Never  was  bolder  declaration  made.  He  pro- 
claims his  deliberate  purpose  to  raise  Lazarus  from 

the  dead.  J.  C.  R. lie  had  already  in  remote 

Galilee  raised  two  from  the  dead — one  soon  after 
death,  the  other  before  burial.  Hut  now,  in  the 
immediate  n?ighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  in  presence 
of  a mixed  company  of  friends  and  enemies,  he 
has  resolved,  in  raising  Lazarus,  to  perform  the 
great  closing,  crowning  miracle  of  his  ministry; 
and  he  will  do  it  so  that  not  the  most  captious 
or  the  most  incredulous  can  question  the  real- 
ity either  of  the  death  or  of  the  resurrection. 
It  was  to  be  the  last  public  miracle  he  was  to 
work.  II. 

14 1 15.  Because  the  disciples  do  not  under- 
stand heavenly  speech  concerning  death,  the  Lord 
descends  to  the  earthly  form  of  expression,  and 
translates  the  heavenly  word— fall  asleep— into  the 

earthly  one — die.  R.  B. If  we  suppose  that 

death  could  not  have  assailed  Lazarus  when  Jesus 
was  near,  the  words  of  the  two  sisters  gain  a much 
more  sublime  signification,  and  the  Lord’s  joy  on 
account  of  his  absence  appears  in  a clearer  light. 

Beng. There  is  a fitness  in  Chinst  being  absent 

from  the  world  while  death  reigns.  Christ  could  not 
be  present  and  see  death  strike  down  his  friends 
without  interposing.  We  never  read  that  this  ene- 
my of  man  was  permitted  to  exercise  his  power  be- 
fore the  open  face  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  honor  of  him  who  is  the 
Lord  of  life.  And  therefore  Christ  must  be  absent 
from  the  world  while  death  and  the  grave  maintain 
their  sway.  Meantime  he  gathers  the  fold  of  the 
cloud  over  his  countenance  that  we  may  not  think 
he  looks  with  cold  indifference  on  our  anguish, 
until  he  shall  withdraw  the  veil  fully  and  forever. 
Happy  those  to  whose  eye  of  faith  the  cloud  is 
already  pierced,  and  who  feel  in  the  heart  that  sun- 
shine of  his  face  which  shall  give  life  and  light  at 
last  to  all  the  dead  in  Christ.  What  a miserable 
earth  would  it  be  without  this  hope,  without  this 
possession ! — the  desolate  home  of  Bethany  without 


the  great  Friend — men  dying,  mourners  weeping; 
graves  filling  up,  and  death  reigning  forever ! How 
should  our  hearts  leap  up  with  exulting  joy  to  think 
that  there  is  a Christ,  and  how  should  we  thank 
him,  as  we  alone  can,  by  accepting  him  as  God’s 
unspeakable  gift ! Kcr. 

16.  Thomas  and  Didymus,  one  in  the  Syriao 
and  the  other  in  the  Greek,  do  both  signify  a twin. 
He  no  doubt  was  a Jew,  and,  in  all  probability,  a 
Galilean,  as  well  as  the  other  apostles.  This  char- 
acter is  that  of  a man  slow  to  believe,  seeing  all 
the  difficulties  of  a case,  subject  to  despondency, 
viewing  things  on  the  darker  side,  and  yet  full  of 
ardent  love  for  his  Master,  nc  entertained  no 
hope  of  his  escape — he  looked  on  the  journey  as 
leading  to  total  ruin ; but  he  determined  to  share 
the  peril.  “ Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in 

him.”  S. These  words  are  doubtless  a proof  of 

his  lo*e ; and  in  this  respect  we  may  well  humble 
ourselves  before  him,  for  his  love  to  the  Lord  is  so 
great  that  to  him  the  thought  of  dying  is  more  tol- 
erable than  the  thought  of  parting  from  his  Master. 
But  for  his  faith,  these  words  do  not  say  much. 
A.  T. The  expression  of  a gloomy  and  some- 

what obstinate  despondency,  sinking  into  despair,  yet 
at  the  same  time  of  heroic  and  chivalrous  attach- 
ment. Jesus  says  nothing  to  the  uttcrer  of  this 
speech.  He  waits  for  other  and  after  occasions  to 
take  Thomas  into  his  hands,  and  turn  his  incredulity 

into  warm  and  living  faith.  II. Very  beautifully 

Chrysostom  says  of  this  disciple,  that  he  who  now 
would  hardly  venture  to  go  with  Jesus  as  far  as  to 
the  neighboring  Bethany,  afterward  without  him 
travelled  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  to  the  farthest 
India,  daring  all  the  perils  of  remote  and  hostile 
nations.  T. 

1-15.  Nowhere  do  we  gain  a profoundcr  sense 
of  the  new  relation  between  God  and  man,  of  the  in- 
timate union  that  is  possible  between  Christians  an  1 
Christ — of  its  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  breadth. 
Nowhere  can  we  better  feel  that  we  ought  to  throw 
ourselves  on  Christ  with  less  reserve.  We  sec  just 
what  they  saw  of  trial ; like  them,  we  feel  how  it 
presses  us  at  the  time,  and  do  not  look  beyond.  We 
have  asked  for  help ; we  have  sent  our  cir.ba :.sy  of 
prayer,  and  the  trial  crushes  on— crushes  the  heart 
and  crushes  the  health.  What  we  are  apt  to  think 
is,  that  misfortune  has  been  added  to  sorrow,  that 
we  are  simply  plunging  down  from  depth  to  depth 
of  trial.  Looking  at  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
cover more.  But  in  Christ’s  words  we  have  glimpses 
into  the  divine  procedure.  What  at  Bethany  bred 
only  woe  and  wonder  was  really  the  necessary  step 
to  a great  work  and  favor  of  God.  It  was  by  the 
delay  that  that  work  was  rendered  possible.  Be- 
hind that  mystery  of  silence,  beyond  the  woe  and 
wonder  of  men,  Jesus  was  disposing  events  to  a 
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most  gracious  end.  Even  to  the  disciples  that  were 
about  him  lie  let  fall  only  a slow  hint  or  two. 
But  those  words,  as  we  interpret  them  by  the  events 
that  followed,  recall  enough  to  us.  They  light  up 
for  us  the  field  of  the  work  of  God.  The  delay 
may  be  only  of  wisdom  or  of  love,  or  it  may  be  to 
indicate  God’s  wisdom  and  glory.  Though  it  should 
be  only  for  God,  let  us  be  content.  But  it  may  be 
for  our  sakes.  While  we  look  at  the  things  that 
are  seen,  let  us  not  forget  the  things  that  arc  not 
seen.  W.«F.  S. 

It  is  in  this  interval  of  delay  that  our  life  is 
cast.  The  world  is  represented  by  this  home  of 
Bethany  before  Christ  reached  the  grave.  But  at 
whatever  step  of  his  journey  man’s  faith  may  discern 
him,  he  is  surely  on  his  way.  The  tide  of  eternal 
life  is  setting  in  toward  the  world  of  graves,  and  its 
swell  and  its  murmur  can  be  already  perceived  by  all 
who  have  a soul  to  feel  the  heaving  of  Christ’s  heart. 


Amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  bereaved  friends 
whose  sorrows  still  touch  him,  he  is  moving  to  tho 
sepulchre.  His  presence,  though  unseen,  can  bo 
heaial  and  felt  in  whispered  consolations— in  tho 
faith  and  hope  which  his  spirit  in  fuses  into  the  soul. 
Those  who  know  him  for  what  he  is,  recognize  a 
Friend  who  weeps  in  sympathy  whh  them,  and  who 
walks  by  their  side  to  the  tomb  which  his  voice 
shall  yet  open.  The  delay  seems  long,  but  he  counts 
the  hours  as  we  do ; and  not  for  a single  one  shall 
he  linger  beyond  what  infinite  wisdom  sees  fit.  One 
result  of  this  delay  shall  be  a grander  final  issue. 
He  permits  his  friends  to  descend  with  broken  ranks 
into  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  but  he  shall  lead  them 
forth  on  the  other  side  in  one  fully  marshalled  and 
bannered  host.  Patient  waiting  shall  have  its  full 
l compensation  on  that  day,  and  divine  delay  justify 
itself  before  the  universe  in  glorious  and  everlasting 
results.  Ker. 


Section  97.— “I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.” 

John  xi.  17-81. 

17  Then  when  Jesus  came,  he  found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days  already. 

18,19  (Now  Bethany  was  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  off:)  And  many  of  the 
Jews  came  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their  brother. 

20  Then  Martha,  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming,  went  and  met  him:  but 

21  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house.  Then  said  Martha  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 

22  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.  But  I know  that  even  now,  whatsoever  thou  wilt 

28  Ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise 

24  again.  Martha  saith  unto  him,  I know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection 

25  at  the  last  day.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he  that 

26  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live : and  whosoever  liveth,  and 

27  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this?  She  saith  unto  him,  Yea, 
Lord:  I believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into 
the  world. 

28  And  when  she  had  so  said,  she  went  her  way,  and  called  Mary  her  sister  secretly, 

29  saying,  The  Master  is  come,  and  callcth  for  thee.  As  soon  as  she  heard  that , she  arose 

80  quickly,  and  came  unto  him.  Now  Jesus  was  not  yet  coine  into  the  town,  hut  was  in 

81  that  place  where  Martha  met  him.  The  Jews  then  which  were  with  her  in  the  house, 
and  comforted  her,  when  they  saw  Mary  that  she  arose  up  hastily,  and  went  out,  fol- 
lowed her,  saying,  She  goeth  unto  the  grave  to  weep  there. 


Death  has  yet  to  come ; and  wo  do  not  know  in  what  shape  it  will  come ; it  may  be  quite  near,  or  it 
may  still  be  far  away.  But  we  will  not  dwell  too  much  on  it ; instead  of  looking  down  into  the  open 
grave  wc  will  look  up  for  the  glorious  appearing ; we  know  of  a happy  country  across  the  dark  river ; 
we  have  heard  of  the  shining  ones  who  will  lead  us  up  the  hill.  He  who  has  helped  others  through  it 
will  help  ns  through  it.  Those  gone  before  us,  found  him  near  them.  He  who  was  faithful  to  them  will 
be  faithful  to  us,  and  to  those  whom  wo  leave  behind.  And  he  who  goes  with  them  stays  with  us.  For 
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he  is  in  paradise  with  those  that  sleep  in  him.  He  is  on  earth  with  those  that  wait  for  him.  He  can 
think  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dying ; of  those  \7ho  have  still  to  grapple  with  the  last  struggle,  os 
well  as  of  those  who  sing  the  conqueror’s  song. 

So  we  pass  out  of  the  sight  of  our  dead,  wondering  at  our  own  calmness.  Thankfulness  for  the  glori- 
ous change  passed  on  them  absorbs  all  selfish  thought  of  the  grief  come  on  us.  Wc  too  feel,  that  if 
we  have  lost  much,  wc  have  gained  much ; earth  is  bcueath  us ; we  have  stood  on  the  very  threshold  of 
heaven,  and  the  love  of  Christ  is  moro  real  than  eve  *.  On  the  morrow,  when  wc  go  out  of  our  chamber 
to  do  our  work,  to  meet  our  friends,  to  feel  our  loss,  He  who  was  with  us  in  the  quiet  night  meets  us  in 
the  glare  of  the  morning ; we  remember  the  promise,  Thy  brother  shall  I'isc  again.  A.  W.  T. 


IT.  Fonr  days.  Of  these  four  days  the  mes- 
senger sent  may  have  occupied  one,  the  distance  be- 
ing about  twenty  miles ; two  were  passed  in  the  de- 
lay before  setting  off ; and  a fourth  in  the  journey 
of  the  Saviour  with  his  disciples.  This  would  show 
that  Lazarus  died  soon  after  the  messenger  started  ; 
also  that,  as  usual  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  in- 
terment in  the  sepulchre  followed  very  soon  after 

death.  H.  C. 19.  Many  Jews.  Thuscoswu/- 

hf  were  provided  witnesses  of  the  glorious  miracle 
that  followed,  not  prejudiced , certainly,  in  favor  of 
him  who  wrought  it.  B. 

21-27.  It  is  a subject  for  study  how  Christ 
leads  on  these  sisters  from  a dead  brother  to  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,  and  teaches  them  through 
their  loss  to  gain  what  they  never  could  lose  any 
more.  Ker. 

21.  If  thon  hadst  been  here.  When  he 
knows  that  Lazarus  is  dead,  while  he  is  touched 
with  tenderness  toward  the  weeping  kindred,  he 
says  plainly  to  his  disciples,  “I  am  glad,  for  your 
sakes,  I was  not  there,  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe .” 
It  was  their  deeper  faith  lie  sought,  and  through 
theirs  the  faith  of  all  his  Church.  And  then,  just 
as  the  sublime  marvel  was  to  appear  at  his  bidding, 
and  the  still  chamber  to  give  up  its  guest,  ho  re- 
peated to  the  doubting  Martha,  “Said  I not  unto 
thee,  that  if  thou  icouldst  bcliivc , thou  shouldst  see 
the  glory  of  God  ? ” And  when  he  prayed  to  the 
Father,  and  said,  “I  know  that  thou  hcarcst  me 
always,”  he  added,  “ Because  of  the  people  which 
stand  by,  I said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou 
hast  sent  me”  IIow  manifestly  the  whole  mercy 
was  granted  only  to  confirm  that  incomparable  and 
eternal  truth,  “ I am  the  resurrection  and  the  life ; 
whosoever  believeth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  lie  live ! ” And  now,  after  eighteen  centu- 
ries, Jesus  does  not  stay  to  revoke  for  us  the  de- 
crees of  nature — to  be  a physician  to  our  sickness, 
or  a warder  at  the  door  to  keep  out  death,  ne 
stays,  but  for  a higher  ministry ; not  to  exempt  us 
from  suffering,  but  to  conduct  us  through  it  into 
heavenly  strength  and  peace;  not  for  a physical 
or  temporary  cure,  but  a spiritual  and  final  one! 
And  so  our  confession  ought  not  to  be  the  half- 


faithless one,  “ Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  our 
friends,  our  children,  would  not  have  sickened  and 
died ; ” but,  “ Lord,  because  thou  art  here,  all  our 
sicknesses,  and  our  dying  even,  shall  be  for  the 
raising  up  of  our  souls,  and  the  glory  of  God.” 
Willingness  to  suffer  for  that  end — for  spiritual 
redemption  and  the  glory  of  God — this  is  what  we 
have  to  aspire  to,  and  attain,  under  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  by  that  cross  whereby  he  symbolized  his 
whole  religion  and  suffered  for  us,  thereby  made 
perfect  in  his  mediatorship.  F.  D.  II. 

25 , 26.  These  words  are  the  centred  point  of 
the  history  : the  great  testimony  to  himself  of  which 
the  subsequent  miracle  is  the  proof.  The  intention 
of  the  saying  seems  to  have  been  to  awaken  in 
Martha  the  faith  that  he  could  raise  her  brother 
from  the  dead,  in  its  highest  and  proper  form.  A. 

The  resurrection  and  the  life.  “ The  true 

life,  the  true  resurrection,  the  everlasting  triumphs 
over  death,  they  are  in  me — no  distant  things,  as 
thou  spenkest  of  now,  to  find  place  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  me  is  victory  over  the  grave,  in  me  is 
life  eternal : by  faith  in  me  that  becomes  yours 
which  makes  death  not  to  be  death,  but  only  the 
transition  to  a higher  life.”  The  temporal  death 
is  taken  no  account  of,  but  quite  overlooked,  and 
the  believer  in  him  Ib  contemplated  as  already  lifted 
above  death,  and  made  partaker  of  everlasting 
life.  T. 

Though  dead  ....  shall  live.  The  tem- 
porary separation  of  soul  and  body  is  here  regarded 
as  not  even  interrupting,  much  less  impairing,  the 
new  and  everlasting  life  imparted  by  Jesus  to  his 

believing  people.  B. The  general  assertion,  44 1 

am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,”  g?ts  its  true  sig- 
nificance from  the  two  explanatory  statements 
which  follow.  “ I am  the  life,”  said  Jesus,  not  as 
being  the  originator  and  sustaincr  of  the  soul’s  ex- 
istence, but  in  this  specific  sense,  that  “ whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  on  me  or  rather,  liveth  by 
believing  on  me — 44  shall  never  die.”  And  44 1 am 
the  resurrection”  in  thi9  sense,  that  “whosoever 
believeth  on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  ho 
live.”  Such  language  connects,  in  some  peculiar 
way,  the  life  and  resurrection  that  Jesus  is  now 
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speaking  of  with  believing  on  him.  Jesus  is  here 
proclaiming  to  Martha,  and  through  her  to  the  world 
of  sinners  he  came  to  save,  what  the  great  end  of 
his  mission  is,  and  how  it  is  that  that  end  is  accom- 
plished. From  first  to  last,  running  through  all 
these  discourses  of  our  Saviour  (John,  chaps  8-10), 
in  every  one  of  them  this  is  held  out  by  our  Lord 
himself  as  the  great  end  and  object  of  his  life  and 
death — that  we,  who  were  all  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sius,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  should  find  for 
these  dead  souls  of  ours  a higher  and  everlasting 
life  in  him.  II. 

Christ  is  the  resurrection  because  he  is  the  life. 
44  The  Living,”  the  angel-youth  calls  him  in  his 
Easter  announcement.  Not  because  he  has  risen  is 
he  the  Living,  but  because  he  is  the  Living,  there- 
fore has  he  risen.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should 
be  holden  of  death,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is 
the  Living.  And  what  Christ  is,  this  he  imparts  to 
his  believers.  Believers  shall  idse  because  they  live . 
Lazarus  had  died}  but  he  only  slq>t ; his  friendship 
with  Jesus — his  faith — made  him  live : 44  He  that  be- 
lieveth  in  me , though  he  were  dead , yet  shall  he  live .” 
Through  faith  in  him  who  is  the  life , the  Christian 
possesses  an  indefeasible  life — a life  which,  even  in 
the  midst  of  dying,  is  not  to  be  killed  by  death ; and 
by  virtue  of  faith  in  him  who  is  the  rcsun'cclion, 
even  the  mortal  body  of  a Christian  shall  become 
glorified  into  the  incorruptible  life  which  pertains 
to  the  body  of  the  resurrection.  For  all  his  believ- 
ers is  this  precious  word  of  Christ  intended.  Just 
as  his  sleeping  friend  there,  although — in  the  lan- 
guage of  earth — he  was  dead,  had  nevertheless  not 
fallen  away  from  eternal  life:  so,  in  like  manner, 
all  who  live  the  life  which  they  now  live  in  the  flesh 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  shall  never  dic}  al- 
though they  may  be  called  dead.  Through  faith  in 
him  who  is  the  life,  our  life  in  this  mortal  body  is 
glorified  into  that  life  which  shall  never  sec  death 

eternally.  It.  B. If  the  scene  had  ended  here, 

Jesus  would  even  then  have  ministered  sure  conso- 
lation to  the  bereaved  family  of  Bethany — such  con- 


solation as  comes  now  to  Christian  houses  into 
which  death  has  entered,  and  which  avails  not  only 
to  stay  the  stream  of  tears,  but  to  fill  the  darkened 
chamber  with  a cloud  of  glory.  Faith  grasps  the 
great  miracle;  the  interval  is  longer  between  the 
promise  and  its  ultimate  fulfilment,  but  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  Wherever  he  has  trod,  who  is 
the  resurrection  and  the  life,  death  has  been  van- 
quished. Dc  P. 

The  resurrection  and  the  life ! He  has  announced 
it.  He  is  himself  the  pledge  of  it.  It  is  to  his 
death  we  oicc  it.  It  is  his  poicn'  that  achieves  it. 
Mark  how  these  thoughts  are  illustrated  in  different 
parts  of  Scripture.  “Marvel  not  at  this,  for  the 
hour  is  coming  when  they  that  arc  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  shall 
come  forth.”  “ God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his 
great  love  wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,  even  when 
we  were  dead  in  sins,  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ.”  “ Since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.”  44  The  first  man 
is  of  the  earth  earthy  ; the  second  man  is  the  Lord 
from  heaven ; and  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of 
the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly.”  “This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me, 
that  every  one  that  seeth  the  Son,  and  believeth  on 
him,  may  have  everlasting  life ; and  I will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day.”  44 1 am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life!”  J.  A. 

27.  Christ  separates  our  friends  from  us  for  a 
while  that  we  may  learn  to  find  our  all  in  himself, 
lie  makes  their  grave  the  seed-bed  of  immortal 
hopes,  which  shall  give  us  back  everything  that  is 
good  in  the  past,  and  a joy  with  it  like  the  joy  of 
harvest.  The  expression  of  our  resignation  in  be- 
reavement is  os  much  a triumph  of  his  grace  as  the 
calmness  he  gives  to  our  dying  friends.  When 
3Iartha  and  Mary  can  still  call  him  44  Xor</,”  aud 
when  their 44  hope  can  smile  on  all  other  hopes  gone 
.from  them  ” — when  they  can  clasp  Christ  as  their 
portion  amid  desolation  around  and  within — Christ 
himself  is  justified  in  the  permission  of  death.  Kcr. 


Section  98— Raises  Lazarus  from  the  Grave. 

Bethany. 

John  xi.  82-46. 

82  Then  when  Mary  was  come  where  Jesus  was,  and  saw  him,  she  fell  down  at  his  feet, 
88  saying  unto  him,  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  tny  brother  had  not  died.  When  Jesus 
therefore  saw  her  weeping,  and  the  Jews  also  weeping  which  came  with  her,  he  groaned 
84  in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled,  and  said,  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ? They  said  unto  him, 
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85,  86  Lord,  come  and  see.  Jesus  wept.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  he  loved  him  I 

37  And  some  of  them  said,  Could  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have 

38  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have  died?  Jesus  therefore  again  groaning  in 
89  himself,  cometh  to  the  grave.  It  was  a cave,  and  a stone  lay  upon  it.  Jesus  said,  Take 

ye  away  the  stone.  Martha,  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  by 

40  this  time  he  stinketh : for  he  hath  been  dead  four  days.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Said 

I not  unto  thee,  that  if  thou  wouldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God  ? 

41  Then  they  took  away  the  stone  from  the  plate  where  the  dead  was  laid. 

And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said,  Father,  I thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me: 

42  and  I knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always : but  because  of  the  people  which  stand  by,  I 

43  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  when  he  thus  had  spoken, 

44  he  cried  with  a loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth, 
bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes : and  his  face  was  bound  about  with  a napkin. 
Jesus  s.iith  unto  them,  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go. 

45  Then  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to  Mary,  and  had  seen  the  things  which  Jesus 

46  did,  believed  on  him.  But  some  of  them  went  their  ways  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told 

them  what  things  Jesus  had  done. 


The  crowning  lesson  of  the  great  miracle  is  the  mingled  exhibition  that  it  makes  of  the  humanity  and 
divinity  of  our  Lord.  At  no  time  in  all  his  life  did  he  appear  more  perfectly  human,  show  himself  more 
fully  to  be  one  with  us,  our  true  and  tender  elder  brother,  than  when  he  burst  into  tears  before  the  grave 
of  Lazarus.  At  no  time  did  he  appear  more  divine  than  when  with  the  loud  voice  he  cried,  “ Lazarus, 
come  forth,”  and  at  the  voice  the  dead  arose  and  came  forth.  And  it  is  because  there  meet  in  him  the 
tenderness  of  an  altogether  human  pity  and  the  fulness  of  a divine  power,  that  he  so  completely  satis- 
fies the  deepest  inward  cravings  of  the  human  heart.  True,  tender,  constant,  and  abiding  is  his  sympa- 
thy, the  sympathy  of  one  who  knows  our  frame,  of  one  who  knows  all  about,  all  within  us,  and  who  is 
touched  with  a fellow-feeling  of  our  infirmities,  “ having  himself  been  tempted  in  all  things  like  as  we 
are.”  It  is  not  simply  the  pity  of  God,  with  all  its  fulness  and  tenderness : that  had  not  come  so  close 
to  us,  taken  such  a hold  of  us  ; it  is  the  sympathy  of  a brother-man  that  Jesus  extends  to  U3,  free  from 
all  the  restrictions  to  which  such  sympathy  is  ordinarily  subjected. 

But  we  need  more  than  that  sympathy  ; we  need  succor.  Besides  the  heart  tender  enough  to  pity,  we 
need  the  hand  strong  enough  to  help,  to  save  us.  We  not  only  want  one  to  be  with  us  and  feel  with  us 
in  our  hours  of  simple  sorrow,  we  want  one  to  be  with  us  and  aid  us  in  our  hours  of  temptation  and  con- 
flict, weakness  and  defeat — one  not  only  to  be  at  our  side  at  all  times  and  seasons  of  this  our  earthly  pil- 
grimage, but  to  be  near  us,  to  uphold  us,  when  flesh  and  heart  shall  faint  and  fail ; to  be  the  strength 
of  our  hearts  then,  and  afterward  our  portion  forever.  In  all  the  universe  there  is  but  one  such.  There- 
fore to  him,  our  own  loving,  compassionate,  Almighty  Saviour,  let  us  cling,  that  softly  in  the  bosom  of 
his  gentle  pity  we  may  repose,  and  safely,  by  his  everlasting  arms,  may  forever  be  sustained.  II. 


32.  The  words  of  Mary  are  very  touching  and 
natural.  All  her  gi  icf  for  her  dead  brother  bursts 
out  afresh,  at  the  sight  of  one  who  had  been  so  dear 
a friend  to  him,  and  to  her.  Veneration  and  affec- 
tion for  the  great  Master,  never  so  drawn  out  as  in 
the  hour  of  sorrow,  till  her  soul.  “ Mary  fell  down 
at  his  feet.”  The  soul  is  never  so  attracted  to 
Christ  as  amid  such  desolation — constrained  to 
cling  to  “a  friend  that  stickcth  closer  than  a 
brother.”  There  is  continued  confidence  in  him, 
seen  in  her  address,  Is>rd — still  Lord,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  had  happened — seen  in  the  conviction 


that  an  earlier  arrival  would  have  brought  deliver- 
ance. Ker. 

If  thoa  hadst  been  here.  How  often  dur- 
ing that  four’s  days  interval  the  sisters  had  said 
one  to  the  other,  how  different  the  issues  might 
have  been  if  the  Divine  Friend  had  been  with  them ! 
This  had  been  the  one  thought  in  the  hearts,  the 
one  word  on  the  lips  of  either,  and  therefore  it 
was  so  naturally  the  first  spoken  by  each,  altogether 
independently  of  the  other.  T. 

33-36*  The  sobs  pierced  to  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
Here  is  the  fruit  of  that  sin  that  marred  his  world. 
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Thns  it  wastes  and  destroys,  poisons  human  life, 
and  drains  it  of  enjoyment.  It  is  not  a group,  but 
a world  of  mourners  that  he  sees.  It  is  not  the 
sobbing  of  a few  women  that  he  hears,  but  the 
wail  that  rises  from  every  land.  Sin  confronts  J 
him  armed  with  death  and  the  grave,  rich  with  the 
spoil  of  souls.  There  is  the  enemy  that  he  has 
come  to  destroy,  and  he  rises  up  against  it  with  a 
fixed  and  holy  indignation,  groaning  in  spirit,  trou- 
bled. lie,  too,  thrills  with  sympathy.  If  Mary 
weeps  for  a brother,  lie  weeps  for  a friend.  W.  F.  S. 

Surely  the  expressions  of  bitter  lamentation, 

the  tears  and  agony  of  all  around,  were  enough  to 
stir  the  compassionate  heart  of  him  who  sympa- 
thized so  deeply  with  all  human  feelings,  even 
though  he  knew  that  he  should  soon  remove  the 
cause  of  grief  itself.  A physician  (though  the 
analogy  is  utterly  inadequate),  standing  by  the  bed- 
side of  a patient  surrounded  by  weeping  friends, 
may  well  be  affected  by  their  grief,  though  he  may 
be  sure,  so  far  as  human  skill  can  give  surety,  that 

he  will  heal  the  disease.  N. 35*  Jesus  wept. 

The  Evangelist,  some  sixty  years  after  it  occurred, 
holds  up  to  all  ages  with  touching  brevity  the  sub- 
lime spectacle  of  the  Son  of  Cod  in  tears.  What  a 
seal  of  his  perfect  oneness  with  us  in  the  most  re- 
deeming feature  of  our  stricken  humanity ! B. 

Christianity  knows  cf  no  dead  stoicism  ; it  knows 
of  a regulating,  but  of  no  repressing  of  the  natu- 
ral affections ; on  the  contrary,  it  bids  us  to  weep 
with  them  that  weep ; and,  in  the  beautiful  words 
of  Leighton,  that  we  44  seek  not  altogether  to  dry 
the  stream  of  sorrow,  but  to  bound  it,  and  keep  it 
within  its  banks.”  T. 

37.  lie  allowed  Lazarus  to  die,  he  allowed  his 
sisters  to  suffer  all  this  woe,  not  that  he  loved  them 
less,  but  because  he  knew  that  for  him,  for  them, 
for  us  all,  higher  ends  were  in  this  way  gained  than 
could  have  been  accomplished  l*y  liis  cutting  the 
illness  short,  and  going  from  Bethabara  to  cure. 
Little  did  the  weeping  sisters  know  what  a place  in 
the  annals  of  redemption  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  their  brother  was  to  occupy.  H. Jesus 

had  given  many  convincing  proofs  of  his  love  to 
the  household  of  Bethany  while  Lazarus  lived,  but 
none  with  that  touching  tenderness  in  it  which  came  | 
forth  at  his  grave.  The  fellowship  of  suffering 
brings  hearts  and  lives  together  more  than  all  the 
fellowship  of  joy.  And  when  his  grief  broke  out 
into  that  trouble  of  spirit  at  the  grave,  when  his 
heart  was  overpowered  by  it  and  Jesus  tcept — the 
mourners  knew  that  he  was  one  with  them.  Geth- 
semane  shows  us  the  agony  of  Christ’s  soul  for 
man’s  sin — the  grave  of  Bethany  his  agony  of  heart 
at  man’s  suffering.  All  that  sad,  sorrowful  walk 
to  the  sepulchre  where  he  mingled  his  tears  with 
theirs,  was  as  necessary  to  make  them  feel  the  sym- 


pathy of  liis  soul,  as  was  the  great  deliverance 
when  he  said,  44  Lazarus,  come  forth.”  Ker. 

38.  They  reach  the  place  where  the  tomb  was, 
though  not  without  another  of  those  mighty  shud- 
dcrings  that  shook  the  frame  of  the  Lord  of  life — so 
dreadful  did  death  seem  to  him  who,  looking  through 
all  its  natural  causes,  saw  it  purely  as  the  seal  and 
token  of  sin,  so  unnatural  its  usurpation  over  a 

race  made  for  immortality.  T. 39.  A great 

stone  closes  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre ; standing, 
with  the  Saviour  in  front  and  the  corpse  behind  it, 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  It  must  be  re- 
moved : and  Christ  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and, 
moved  by  hands  invisible,  it  rolls  away  to  disclose 
the  secrets  of  the  tomb.  But  he  who  takes  away 
stony  hearts,  because  none  other  can,  docs  not  take 
away  this  stone ; nor  address  it,  but  those  who  have 
put  it  there,  and  can  take  it  thence.  lie  requires 
them  to  do  what  they  can — each  doing  their  part ; 
theirs  to  roll  away  the  stone  and  his  to  raise  the 

dead.  Guthrie. If  we  do  what  we  can,  he  docs 

what  we  cannot  His  kindness  docs  not  permit  us 
to  be  idle  spectators  of  his  works,  but  earnest  help- 
ers of  them.  Even  in  the  work  of  raking  sinners 
from  spiritual  death,  he  makes  use  of  human  hands 
which  “take  away  the  stone,”  and  afterward 

“loose”  the  grave-clothes.  R.  B. No  human 

vcice  has  power  to  pierce  -the  closed  car,  to  reach 
the  dull  cold  heart.  The  voice  of  Jesus  can  alone 
do  that.  But  there  are  stones  of  obstruction  which 
keep  that  voice  from  being  heard.  These  we  can 
remove.  The  ignorant  can  be  taught,  the  name  of 
Jesus  be  made  known,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
published  abroad.  And  when  at  the  divine  call  the 
new  life  has  entered  into  the  soul,  by  how  many 
bonds  and  ligaments,  prejudices  of  the  understand- 
ing, old  holds  of  the  affections,  old  habits  of  the 
life,  is  it  hampered  and  hindered  1 These,  as 
cramping  our  own  or  others’  higher  life,  we  may 
help  to  untie  and  fling  away.  H. 

Dead  four  days.  The  words  of  Martha  make 
it  almost  certain  that  up  to  this  moment  she  has 
not  been  thinking  of  her  brother’s  resurrection  as 
near.  Would  it  not  be  offensive  to  epen  that  sep- 
ulchre— for  decomposition  must  have  commenced  ? 
She  shows  at  least  that  she  supposed  him  to  be 

really  dead.  II.  C. But  Martha  here  speaks 

more  as  the  sister  of  the  deceased  than  as  the  disciple 
of  the  Living.  She  would  fain  spare  both  herself 
and  her  Master  the  sight  of  the  corruption  which 
has  already  fastened  upon  the  beloved  corpse,  and  so 
she  opposes  the  removal  of  the  stone.  40.  Faid 
I not  nnto  thee  ? Thus  it  is  that  the  Lord  re- 
calls his  precious  promises  to  our  recollection  when- 
ever we  forget  them.  Martha  is  called  away  from 
that  which  she  perceives  with  her  earthly  senses— 
from  death  and  corruption,  to  that  which  the  Lord 
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has  said  to  her — to  life  and  resurrection.  The 
word  which  he  had  spoken  concerning  “living” 
and  “ rising  again  ” ought  to  have  greater  weight 
with  her  than  the  sight  of  death  and  the  smell  of 
corruption ; by  faith  in  the  word  of  life  she  ought 
to  look  through  the  revolting  image  of  death,  and 
see  beyond  the  glory  of  God.  R.  B. 

41 , 42.  They  should  thus  understand  that  he 
claimed  his  power  from  above,  and  not  from  be- 
neath ; that  there  was  no  magic,  no  necromancy 
here.  The  thanks  to  God  were  an  acknowledgment 

that  the  power  was  from  God.  T. His  utterance 

of  thanks  did  not  imply  that  he  only  then  became 
conscious  of  power  to  raise  up  Lazarus.  Prayer 
and  thanksgiving  were  not  isolated  fragments  of 
Christ’s  life ; his  whole  life  was  one  prayer  and  one 
thanksgiving ; for  he  knew  that  the  heavenly  Father 
heal'd  him  in  all  things,  and  always  granted  the 
powers  needful  to  his  calling.  lie  made  this  public, 
individual  thanksgiving,  to  testify  to  those  around 
that  lie  did  this,  like  all  his  other  acts,  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  Father.  N. That,  as  the  Messiah, 

God’s  Son,  incarnated  in  human  flesh — he  was  sent 
from  God  to  men ; was  teaching  men  as  one  from 
God;  was  fulfilling  all  the  functions  of  his  great 
mission  from  hcaveu  as  one  sent  of  God  and  in- 
dorsed by  miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of  God — 
these  were  the  very  points  which  Jesus  sought  to 
make  clear  and  prominent  before  the  Jewish  mind. 
Hence  the  fitness  of  this  audible  prayer.  II.  C. 

43.  This  cry,  “ with  a loud  voice , Lazarus , come 
forth”  is  itself  the  quickening  word  at  which  life 
returns  to  the  dead.  For  it  is  ever  to  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God  that  the  power  of  quickening  the 
dead  and  calling  them  from  their  graves  is  attrib- 
uted. Tims  ( J.  5 : 28,  29),  “ The  hour  is  coming 
in  the  which  all  that  arc  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth.”  So  (1  Thes. 
4 : 16)  it  is  the  Lord’s  descending  11  with  a shout” 
which  is  followed  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in 
Christ  Nor,  probably,  is  “ the  last  trump  ” of  1 
Cor.  15  : 52  anything  else  but  this  voice  of  God 
which  shall  sound  through  all  the  kingdom  of 
death.  T. 

44.  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go.  Jesus  will 
no  more  do  this  himself  than  roll  away  the  stone. 
The  one  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  resurrec- 
tion, the  other  the  necessary  sequel  to  it.  The  life- 
giving  act  alone  he  reserves  to  himself.  So  in  the 
quickening  of  the  dead  to  spiritual  life,  human  in- 
strumentality is  employed  first  to  prepare  the  way, 

and  then  to  turn  it  to  account.  B. This  is  a 

blessed  work  which  the  Lord  permits  us  to  do,  that 
of  loosing  the  grave-clothes  and  napkins  of  his 
awakened  ones.  We  see  coming  forth  an  awakened 
sinner  out  of  the  grave  of  his  death,  but  still  bound 
hands  and  feet,  and  his  face  veiled ; fain  would  he 


walk  with  new  and  certain  steps ; fain  would  he  see 
with  a new  and  certain  eye.  Loose  him — help  to  set 
him  up  right  with  your  own  experience ; show  him 
out  of  God’s  word  the  right  way  to  peace ; and  then 
let  him  go. 

45.  John  only  describes  the  impression  which 
the  miracle  made  on  the  stratigers,  who,  by  seeing 
aright  and  believing,  fulfilled  the  longing  which  the 
Lord  had  expressed  in  his  prayer  (verse  42);  while 
of  Mary  and  Martha  and  Lazarus  themselves  he  says 
nothing.  The  gladness,  the  rapture  of  Mary  and 
Martha  we  may  in  some  degree  imagine ; but  no  one 

can  adequately  represent  it  to  us.  R.  B. Lazarus 

alone  went  among  the  shadows  of  death,  and  passed 
behind  the  grave,  and  came  back  to  take  his  place 
among  men.  The  greatest  miracle  on  record  was 
wrought  upon  him.  He  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
Christ’s  arrest.  He  was  Christ’s  fiiaud,  singled  out 
from  the  rest,  as  much  as  Mary  the  Lord’s  mother 
or  John  the  beloved.  And  thus  many  interests  meet 
in  him — the  mystery  of  the  unseen  world,  of  which, 
if  he  dared,  lie  could  speak;  the  mystery  of  that 
friendship  by  which  Jesus  laid  hold  of  him,  and 
which  was  firm  and  tender  enough  to  bring  the 
Saviour  to  tears  ; the  mystery  of  that  place  allotted 
to  him  in  the  life  of  Christ,  by  which  he  became 
linked  with  the  close  of  its  terrible  drama,  and  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  death  of  him  that  loved 
him ; and  the  mystery  of  a stupendous  miracle,  in 
which  the  kingdom  of  death  was  visibly  vanquished 
and  broken.  And  yet  there  is  this  singular  feature 
of  his  story,  that  there  is  scarcely  a man  of  whom 
wt  could  be  told  less.  Lazarus  seems  introduced 
simply  for  the  miracle’s  sake,  and  beyond  what  is 
necessary  to  understand  that,  we  learn  nothing  of 
the  man,  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  meet  with 
him  at  the  supreme  moment  when  sickness  passes 
into  death,  and  part  from  him  at  the  supreme  mo- 
ment when  the  tomb  yields  him  back  to  life.  A 
veil  seems  purposely  flung  over  him.  He  abides 
and  keeps  his  place  in  history,  not  by  his  own  per- 
sonality, but  as  a trophy  of  the  power  of  God— one 
more  example,  if  more  were  needed,  of  the  height 
of  that  solitary  life  that  wFas  then  in  the  world ; so 
high  above  all  others  that  beside  it  even  the  best  of 
men  recedes  into  a subordinate  place,  and  becomes 
only  an  illustration  of  him.  W.  F.  S. 

40.  If  this  transaction  hnd  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening the  faith  of  some  (verse  45),  it  increased  the 
hostility  of  others,  and  quickened  their  plots  to  take 
away  his  life ; so  that,  as  his  time  was  not  yet  come, 
Jesus  once  more  withdrew  until  the  approach  of  the 
Passover.  C.  B. Never  was  there  a more  re- 

markable confirmation  of  our  Lord’s  words  in  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  “ If  they  be- 
lieve not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  J.  C.  R. 
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89-44.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  followed 
so  speedily  by  Ills  own,  was  the  promise  to  faith  of 
the  resurrection  of  all  that  should  sleep  in  him ; and 
the  sympathy  of  Jesus  in  the  present  sorrow  pre- 
pares the  heart  to  receive  that  faith,  and  welcome 

that  hope.  J.  P.  T. Jesus  came  to  his  friend's 

grave  and  wept  0 scene  of  unspeakable  consolation 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives ! Shed 
the  light,  that  broke  there  on  a weeping  household, 
into  every  kneeling  and  lamenting  family  among 
us ! Unite  our  kindred,  under  the  dispensation  of 
grief,  in  the  everlasting  sympathy  of  one  Lord  and 


one  faith,  with  that  comforted  house  where  Mary 
chose  the  good  part,  and  felt  safe  at  her  Redeemer's 
feet ! Make  us  also  dwellers  at  Bethany,  because 
Christ  comes  again  to  us ; and  though  our  brother 
dies,  yet  we  know  henceforth  that  our  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  whosoever  liveth  and  bclievctli  in 
him  shall  never  die ! Be  this  the  consolation  prom- 
ised to  them  that  mourn  with  a disciple's  trust — the 
hope  for  the  dead  who  died  in  their  Lord — the  in- 
spiration of  the  living  who  have  yet  to  die — that 
immortality  is  brought  to  light,  and  that,  through 
Buffeting,  souls  may  still  be  made  perfect  F.  D.  H. 


Section  99.— The  Council  conspire  against  Jesus. 

Jerusalem. 

John  xi.  17-54. 

47  Then  gathered  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  a council,  and  said,  What  do  wef 

48  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on 

49  him : and  the  Romans  shall  come,  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation.  And  one 
of  them,  named  Caiuphas,  being  the  high-priest  that  same  year,  said  unto  them,  Ye 

50  know  nothing  at  all,  nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us,  that  one  man  should  die 

51  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not.  And  this  spake  he  not  of  him- 
self : but  being  high-priest  that,  year,  he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  na- 

52  tion  ; and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also  he  should  gather  together  in  one  the 
children  of  God  that  wrere  scattered  abroad. 

58,  54  Then  from  that  day  forth  they  took  counsel  together  for  to  put  him  to  death.  Jesus 
therefore  walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews ; but  went  thence  unto  a country 
near  to  the  wilderness,  into  a city  called  Ephraim,  and  there  continued  with  his  disciples. 


Unwittingly,  in  what  he  said,  Caiaphas  had  uttered  a prophecy,  had  announced  a great  and  central 
truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  lie  had  given  to  the  death  determined  on  too  limited  a range,  as  if  it  had 
been  for  the  Jews  alone  that  Jesus  was  to  die.  But  the  Evangelist  takes  up,  expounds,  and  expands  his 
words  as  carrying  with  them  the  broad  significance  that  not  for  that  nation  only  was  he  to  die,  but  that 
by  his  death  he  “should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad." 
Strange  ordering  of  Providence,  that  here  at  the  beginning  and  there  at  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  passion— 
here  in  the  Sanhedrim,  there  upon  the  cross — here  from  the  Jewish  high-priest,  there  from  the  Romgn 
governor — words  should  come  by  which  the  unconscious  utterers  conspired  in  proclaiming  the  priestly  and 
the  kingly  authority  and  office  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! IT. 

Such  was  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  that  he  should  gather  together  the  scattered  children 
of  God  into  one  people  under  one  Lord,  into  one  flock  under  one  shepherd,  into  one  body  under  one  head 
in  one  Spirit.  The  true  temple  of  God  will  be  built,  reared  upon  Christ,  the  precious  corner-stone,  out  of 
the  living  stones  which  are  his  members ; a temple  which  will  unite  in  itself  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
constituting  the  true  Israel  (Rev.  21  : 12).  R.  B. 


47.  The  death  of  Lazarus  gathered  in  believers 
even  from  the  ranks  of  opponents;  it  afterward 
brought  multitudes  from  Jerusalem  to  see  the  risen 
28 


man,  and  swelled  the  triumph  of  the  Lord's  entry 
and,  alas ! it  also  now  stirred  up  enemies  to  delay 
no  longer.  E. The  raising  of  Lazarus  may  be 
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considered  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  conspiracy 
for  Christ’s  death,  by  throwing  the  popular  feeling 
more  decidedly  on  his  side,  thereby  deepening  the 
fierce  animosity  of  the  rulers,  who  now  saw  that 
they  had  no  alternative  but  to  crush  him  at  once, 

or  to  admit  his  triumph.  H.  M. Pharisees,  Sad- 

ducces,  Ilcrodians,  priests,  scribes,  elders,  Annas 
the  astute  and  tyrannous,  Caiaphas  the  abject  and 
servile,  were  all  now  aroused;  and,  dreading  they 
knew  not  what  outburst  of  religious  anarchy,  which 
would  shake  the  very  foundations  of  their  system, 
they  met  together,  sinking  all  their  own  differences 
in  a common  inspiration  of  hatred  against  that  long- 
promised  Messiah  in  whom  they  only  recognized  a 
common  enemy.  It  was  on  alliance  for  his  destruc- 
tion of  fanaticism,  unbelief,  and  worldliness.  F. 

“ What  do  we  ? — this  man  doeth  many  mira- 
cles!” What  a fearful  antithesis  is  here!  The 
many  miracles  of  Jesus  pressed  upon  them  as  a 
burden.  They  remained  unblessed  and  unawakened 

by  this  la3t  and  most  glorious  miracle.  R.  B. 

D:alh  gives  way  before  Christ’s  word  of  power 

sooner  than  unbelief  does.  Beng. This  man 

doeth  many  miracles*  A marvellous  admission 
from  his  wor3t  enemies.  They  would  have  denied 
thj  truth  of  bis  miracles,  if  they  could.  J.  C.  R. 

All  persons  present  agree  that  Lazarus  is  raised 

to  life,  and  that  a great  miracle  has  been  worked, 
though  not  all  believe  the  person  who  worked  it  to 
be  the  Messiah.  Some  go  away  and  tell  the  rulers 
at  Jerusalem  what  Jesus  has  done.  Even  these  do 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  fact ; on  the  contrary, 
they  confess  that  our  Lord  by  his  works  is  becom- 
ing every  day  more  famous,  and  that  he  would 
probably  be  soon  received  as  Messiah  by  the  whole 
nation.  Therefore  the  rulers  at  once  take  counsel 
how  they  may  put  to  death  both  Jesus  and  Laza- 
rus. C.  C.  T. 

48*  All  will  believe  on  him*  What  they 
really  hated  was  our  Lord’s  doctrine,  which  exposed 
their  own  system,  and  weakened  their  authority.  If 
they  had  let  Jesus  alone,  and  allowed  his  gospel  to 
be  received  and  believed,  Jerusalem,  humanly  speak- 
ing, might  have  stood  to  this  day,  and  the  Jews 
might  have  been  more  mighty  and  prosperous  than 
in  the  days  of  Solomon.  By  killing  him,  they  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  nation’s  sin,  brought  de- 
struction on  the  temple,  and  scattering  on  the  whole 

people.  J.  C.  R. Take  away  oar  place  and 

nation*  The  temple,  and  all  the  far-reaching 
vested  interests  bound  up  with  it,  had  long  existed 
only  on  sufferance,  and  would  at  once  perish  in  the 
storm  of  a national  insurrection;  and  the  nation 
stripped  of  its  local  laws,  so  vital  to  a theocracy, 
would  be  secularized  into  a part  of  Rome,  with  the 
hated  imperial  heathen  law  instead  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  rabbis.  G. When,  forty  years 


after,  Jerusalem,  stained  with  the  murder  of  Jesus, 
fell  under  the  avenging  sword  which  God  gave  into 
the  hand  of  the  Romans,  those  only  escaped  de- 
struction who  believed  in  Christ.  R.  B. 

49*  High-priest  that  same  year*  After 
Herod’s  time  there  was  no  regard  to  the  family  of 
Aaron,  but  the  Romans  made  what  high-priests 
they  pleased.  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Jews  had 
forty-six  high-priests  from  Aaron  to  Antioch  us, 
which  was  1,486  years : but  they  had  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  from  the  beginning  of  Herod’s  reign  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  less  than  a 

century.  Poole. Caiaphas  was  the  son-in-law  of 

Annas,  connected  thus  with  that  family  in  which 
the  Jewish  pontificate  remained  for  fifty  years — 
four  of  the  sons,  as  well  as  the  son-in-law  of  Annas, 
having,  with  some  interruptions,  enjoyed  this  dig- 
nity. All  through  this  period,  embracing  the  whole 
of  Christ’s  life  from  early  childhood,  Annas,  the 
head  .of  this  favored  family,  even  when  himself  out 
of  office,  retained  much  of  its  power,  being  con- 
sulted on  all  occasions  of  importance,  and  acting  as 
the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  our  Lord’s  history*  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  appear  as  acting  conjunctly,  each 
spoken  of  as  high-priest.  H. 

51,  52*  Caiaphas  prophesied  that  Jesas 
shonld  die*  lie  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
the  way  to  prevent  the  apprehended  ruin  of  the 
nation  was  to  make  a sacrifice  of  the  disturber  of 
their  peace.  But  in  giving  utterance  to  this  sug- 
gestion of  political  expediency,  be  was  so  guided  as 
to  give  forth  a divine  prediction  of  deep  signifi- 
cance ; and  God  so  ordered  it  that  it  should  come 
from  the  lips  of  the  high-priest  for  that  memorable 
year,  the  recognized  head  of  God’s  visible  people, 
whoso  ancient  office,  symbolized  by  the  Urim  and 
Tbummim,  was  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  all  vital 

questions  as  the  oracle  of  the  divine  will.  B. 

The  gift  of  prophecy,  which  the  predecessors  of 
Caiaphas  had  formerly  exercised  through  “the 
Light  and  Right” — the  Urim  and  the  Thummim 
(Ex.  28  : 30) — had  been  long  extinguished,  but  it 
was  once  more  to  light  up  in  the  high-priest  of  this 
year , in  order  that  from  Moses’s  seat  the  one  true 
offering  for  sin  might  be  set  forth  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  R.  B. Caiaphas  and  Pitate  con- 

demned Jesus,  but  both  were  constrained  to  testify 
of  him  in  words  whose  meaning  went  far  beyond 
what  they  themselves  were  aware  of:  here,  Caia- 
phas of  the  high-priestly  death  of  Christ;  there, 
Pilate,  in  the  superscription  on  the  cross,  of  his 
kingly  power.  Beng. 

53,  54*  It  had  now  come  to  a solemn  decree 
on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim,  that  Jesus  should  be 
put  to  death,  and  from  that  day  forth  there  were 
continual  counsels  how  his  death  might  be  brought 
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about : but  he,  whose  hour  was  not  yet  come,  with- 
drew himself  awhile  from  their  malice  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  desert  country ; there  to  abide  till 
the  approach  of  the  Passover  should  bring  him  back 
to  the  city,  /to  supply  at  length  the  true  Paschal 

Lamb.  T. This  city  Ephraim  is  probably  iden 

tical  with  Ephron  and  Opkrah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
situated  nearly  twenty  Roman  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Jerusalem,  and  five  or  six  Roman  miles  N.  E.  of 
Bethel,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  stretches 
along  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Valley 
of  Jordan.  R. 


47-54*  It  appears  that  the  power  of  this  mlnir 
cle  was  very  great ; scarce  any  one  ever  wrought  by 
Jesus  was  more  so.  It  brought  matters  at  once  to 
a great  crisis  in  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  It  led  the 
chief  priests  to  consult  how  they  might  get  Lazarus 
out  of  their  way,  because  so  many  Jews  were 
brought  by  his  resurrection  to  believe  on  Jesus 
(12  : 10,  11).  And  it  moved  the  people  to  honor 
him  with  that  triumphal  march  into  Jerusa?em  which 
is  recorded  by  all  the  Evangelists,  but  only  by  John 
ascribed  to  the  impression  made  by  this  miracle 
(12  : 17-18).  H.  C. 


Section  100.— An  Infirm  Woman  healed. 

Perea. 

Matthew  xix.  1,  2.  Mark  x.  1.  Luke  xiii.  10-21. 

Mk.  1 And  he  arose  from  thence,  and  conieth  into  the  coasts  of  Judea,  by  the  farther  side 
of  Jordan:  and  the  people  resort  unto  him  again;  and  great  multitudes  followed  him; 
and  as  he  was  wont,  he  taught  them  again,  and  healed  them  there. 

L.  10  And  he  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  synagogues  on  the  sabbath.  And  behold,'  there 

11  was  a woman  which  had  a spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  together, 

12  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself.  And  when  Jesus  saw  her,  he  called  her  to  Atm,  and 

18  said  unto  her,  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity.  And  he  laid  his  hands  on 

her:  and  immediately  she  was  made  straight,  and  glorified  God. 

14  And  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered  with  indignation,  because  that  Jesu9  had 
healed  on  the  sabbath-day,  and  said  unto  the  people,  There  are  six  days  in  which  men 
ought  to  work : in  them  therefore  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  sabbath-day. 

15  The  Lord  then  answered  him,  and  said,  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not  each  one  of  you  on  the 

16  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering?  And 
ought  not  this  woman,  being  a daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo, 

17  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sabbath-day  ? And  when  he  had 
said  these  things,  all  his  adversaries  were  ashamed : and  all  the  people  rejoiced  for  all 
the  glorious  things  that  were  done  by  him. 

18  Then  said  he,  Unto  what  is  the  kingdom  of  God  like ; and  whereunto  shall  I resemble 

19  it?  It  is  like  a grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  a man  took,  and  cast  into  his  garden,  and 
it  grew,  and  waxed  a great  tree;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of  it. 

20, 21  And  again  he  said,  Whereunto  shall  I liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ? It  is  like  leaven, 
which  a woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened*. 


“ IIb  went  about  doing  good.”  He  wiped  away  many  a tear ; he  made  many  human  hearts  glad ; and 
many  others  connected  with  them  felt  the  benignant  and  genial  influence  of  his  earthly  ministry.  He  re- 
lieved and  removed  a great  amount  of  physical  suffering ; he  created  and  planted  in  the  world  a great 
amount  of  physical  happiness.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  blessing  man  ; and  in  both  regions  of 
his  life,  in  his  acts  and  in  his  words,  in  the  healing  spiritual  truths  which  he  imparted,  and  in  the  unnum- 
bered material  kindnesses  which  he  bestowed,  we  discover  one  reigning  motive — love  of  man,  deep,  en- 
during, redeeming  love. 

Never  passed  before  the  imagination  of  man,  and  never  but  once  alighted  on  this  earth  so  heavenly  a 
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vision.  Once,  in  all  human  history,  we  meet  a being  who  never  did  an  injury,  and  never  resented  one 
done  to  him,  never  uttered  an  untruth,  never  practised  a deception,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good ; generous  in  the  midst  of  the  selfish,  upright  in  the  midst  of  the  dishonest,  pure  in  the  midst  of  the 
sensual,  and  wise  far  above  the  wisest  of  earth’s  sages  and  prophets,  loving  and  gentle,  yet  immovably 
resolute ; and  whose  illimitable  meekness  and  patience  never  once  forsook  him  in  a vexatious,  ungrateful, 
and  cruel  world.  Y. 


Sections  100-115. 

Descriptive  of  a period  of  our  Lord’s  life  and 
ministry,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  an  utter 
blank,  os  telling  us  wha!;  happened  away  both  from 
Galilee  and  Judea  during  the  five  months  that  im- 
mediately preceded  the  crucifixion.  Evidently  the 
Chief  scene  or  theatre  of  our  Lord’s  labors  through- 
out the  period  was  in  the  region  of  Perea,  cast  of 
the  Jordan.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  had  ever  be- 
fore gone  so  leisurely  through  this  district.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  never  visited  it  in  the  same  manner. 
He  came  among  this  new  population  with  all  the 
prestige  of  his  great  Galilean  name.  lie  came  send- 
ing messengers  before  his  face — in  all  likelihood 
the  seventy  expending  their  brief  but  ardent  activ- 
ities upon  this  virgin  soil.  He  came  as  he  had 
come  to  the  Galileans  at  the  opening  of  his  minis- 
try, among  whom  many  of  the  notices  of  what  oc- 
curred here  strikingly  remind  us.  But  while  these 
coincidences  as  to  events,  and  repetitions  as  to  dis- 
courses, do  occur,  there  occur  along  with  them 
many  things  both  in  the  spirit  and  actions  of  Christ 
appropriate  exclusively  to  this  particular  epoch  of 
his  life.  No  allusions  to  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
own  death,  no  reference  to  his  departure  and  return, 
no  pressing  upon  his  disciples  of  the  great  duty  of 
waiting  and  watching  for  his  second  advent,  no 
prophecies  of  the  approaching  overturn  of  the  Jew- 
ish economy,  came  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  during 
his  sojourn  in  Galilee.  But  now  all  the  reasons  for 
reserve  arc  nearly  if  not  entirely  gone.  Jesus  has 
set  his  face  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die.  He  waits 
and  works  only  a little  longer  in  this  remote  region 
beyond  Jordan,  till  the  set  time  has  come.  Noth- 
ing that  he  can  say  or  do  here  can  have  much  effect 
in  hastening  or  retarding  the  day  of  his  decease.  He 
may  give  free  expression  to  those  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents which,  now  that  it  is  drawing  near,  must  be 
gathering  around  the  great  event.  And  there  was 
a shortness,  a decisiveness,  a strength  of  utterance 
In  all  Christ’s  sayings  of  this  period,  whether  ad- 
dressed to  friends  or  foes.  II is  instructions,  coun- 
sels, warnings  to  his  own  disciples,  he  expressed  in 
the  briefest,  most  emphatic  terms.  This  section  of 
our  Lord’s  life  and  labors  has  been  greatly  over- 
looked— thrown,  in  fact,  into  the  distance  and  ob- 
scurity which  hangs  over  the  region  in  which  it  was 
enacted.  A careful  study  will  guide  to  the  convic- 


tion that  in  it  Christ  occupied  a position  intermedi- 
ate between  the  one  assumed  in  Galilee  and  the  one 
taken  up  by  him  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  that  im- 
mediately preceded  his  crucifixion.  H. 

Mk.  1.  The  farther  side  of  Jordan.  The 
region  east  of  the  liver  Jordan,  including  Baslian 
and  Gilead,  because  lying  beyond  the  river  Jordan, 
called  Perea  (beyond).  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
fertile  and  populous,  and  inhabited  by  a mixed  pop- 
ulation, partly  Roman,  partly  Jewish.  It  is  said 
that  the  Jordan  valley  alone  contains  the  ruins  of 
127  villages.  Most  of  the  events  and  incidents  in 
Luke  (chaps.  10-18)  occurred  in  this  district  L.  A. 

L.  14.  The  rnler  of  the  synagogue  an- 
swered with  indignation.  These  remarks  he 
has  neither  the  courage  to  address  to  Jesus  himself, 
nor  the  candor  to  address  to  the  poor  healed  woman, 
but  preaches  at  them  both  by  rebuking  the  multi- 
tude, who  had  no  concern  in  the  action  at  all,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  they  had  been  passive  specta- 
tors of  it ! F. Blaming  them  for  coming  to  bo 

healed,  he  indeed  is  thinking  not  of  them,  but 
means  that  rebuke  to  glance  off  on  him  who  has 
put  forth  on  this  day  his  power  to  help  and  to  save. 

15.  Every  word  of  Christ’s  answer  is  signifi- 
cant. It  is  not  a defence  of  his  breaking  the  Sab- 
bath, but  a declaration  that  he  has  not  broken  it  at 
all.  T. Their  absorbing  attachment  to  the  Sab- 

bath, the  frenzy  which  filled  them  when  he  set  at 
naught  their  Sabbatarian  uncbaritics,  rose  from 
many  circumstances.  They  were  wedded  to  the 
religious  system  which  had  long  prevailed  among 
them,  because  it  is  easy  to  be  a slave  to  the  letter, 
and  difficult  to  enter  into  the  spirit ; easy  to  obey 
a number  of  outward  rules,  difficult  to  enter  intelli- 
gently and  self-sacrificingly  into  the  will  of  God; 
easy  to  entangle  the  soul  in  a network  of  petty  ob- 
servances, difficult  to  yield  the  obedience  of  an  en- 
lightened heart;  easy  to  be  haughtily  exclusive, 
difficult  to  be  humbly  spiritual ; easy  to  be  an  as- 
cetic or  a formalist,  difficult  to  bo  pure,  and  loving, 
and  wise,  and  free ; easy  to  be  a Fharisec,  difficult 
to  be  a disciple  ; very  easy  to  embrace  a self-satis- 
fying and  sanctimonious  system  of  rabbinical  ob- 
servances, very  difficult  to  love  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  all  the  might,  and  all  the  soul,  and  all 

the  strength.  F. 1 have  no  heart  to  dwell  on 

their  absurd  superstitions,  their  intense  fanaticism, 
or  their  social  and  domestic  institutions  and  mai> 
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ners,  comprising  an  incredible  and  grotesque  me- 
lange of  filth  and  finery,  Pharisaic  self-righteousness 
and  Sadducean  licentiousness.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  the  puerilities  enjoined  and  enforced 
by  their  learned  rabbis : A Jew  must  not  carry  on 
tiie  Sabbath  even  so  much  as  a pocket Jiandkei'chicf 
except  within  the  walls  of  the  city . If  there  are  no 
walls  it  follows,  according  to  their  perverse  logic, 
that  he  must  not  carry  it  at  all ! To  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty, here  in  Safed,  they  resort  to  what  is  called 
eruv.  Poles  arc  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  streets, 
and  stnngs  stretched  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
This  string  represents  a waU , and  a conscientious 
Jew  may  carry  his  handkerchief  anywhere  within 
these  stnngs.  I was  once  amused  by  a devout  Is- 
raelite who  was  walking  with  me  on  his  Sabbath. 
When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  street  the  string 
was  gone,  and  so  by  another  fiction  he  was  at  liberty 
to  go  on  without  reference  to  what  was  in  his  pocket, 
because  he  had  not  passed  the  wall.  The  last  time  1 
was  here  they  had  abandoned  this  absurdity,  prob- 
ably to  avoid  the  constant  ridicule  it  brought  upon 
them.  W.  M.  T. 

16*  The  “ ought  not ” catcchetically  answers. 


with  infinite  condescension,  the  inconsiderate,  proud, 
and  unintelligent  “ought”  of  verse  14.  “Men 
ought  ” was  the  theme  there ; so  now  the  “ ought ” 
is  abundantly  returned ; “ ought  not  she,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  love,  which  specially  ordains 
God’s  works  for  the  Sabbath,  as  man’s  labor  for 
the  remaining  days,  to  be  loosed  from  this  mis- 
ery ? ” F. 

19-21*  The  first  of  these  parables  sets  forth 
the  inherent  power  of  the  “kingdom  of  heaven.” 
Small  and  insignificant  at  first  to  outward  sense- 
begun  by  a man  ignominiously  crucified,  with  a few 
illiterate  followers,  having  no  countenance  or  sup- 
port from  the  ordinary  forces  of  the  world — it  has 
yet  daily  become  greater  and  greater,  and  at  length 
it  shall  be  for  shelter  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
earth.  This  parable  assures  us  of  the  inherent 
power  and  outward  glory  and  triumph  of  the  Mes- 
siah’s kingdom  on  the  earth.  The  parable  of  the 
leaven  shows  that,  coextensive  with  this,  there  is 
proceeding  an  inward  process  of  “ penetrating  and 
assimilating,”  so  that  the  dwellers  under  the 
shadow  of  the  kingdom  shall  also  have  it  “within 
them.”  D.  K.  D.  (Section  57.) 


Section  101.— Entrance  into  the  Kingdom.  Message  to  Herod. 

Perea. 

Luke  xiii.  22-85. 

22  And  he  went  through  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and  journeying  toward  Jerusa- 

23  1cm.  Then  said  one  unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? And  he  said  unto 

24  them,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate : for  many,  I say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter 

25  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.  When  once  the  master  of  the  house  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut 
to  the  door,  and  ye  begin  to  stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  the  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lordy 
open  unto  us;  and  he  shall  answer  and  say  unto  you,  I know  you  not  whence  ye  are: 

26  Then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast 

27  taught  in  onr  streets.  But  he  shall  say,  I tell  you,  I know  you  not  whence  ye  are ; depart 

28  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth^ 
when  ye  shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets,  in  the  king- 

29  dom  of  God,  and  yon  yourselves  thrust  out.  And  they  shall  come  from  the  east,  and 
from  the  west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  in  the  king- 

80  dom  of  God.  And,  behold,  there  are  last,  which  shall  be'  first;  and  there  are  first* 
which  shall  be  last. 

81  The  same  day  there  came  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him,  Get  thee  ou^ 

82  and  depart  hence ; for  Herod  will  kill  thee.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  and  tell 
that  fox.  Behold,  I cast  oot  devils,  and  I do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third 

83  day  I shall  be  perfected.  Nevertheless,  I must  walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  tho 

84  day  following:  for  it  cannot  be  that  a prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem,  which  killost  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee$ 
how  often  would  I have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a hen  doth  gather  her  brood 
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85  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate. 
And  verily,  I say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  see  me,  until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall  say, 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


Not  only  to  the  unforgiven  and  impenitent  soul,  drifting  helplessly  on  toward  its  final  doom,  is  the 
thought  of  death  a thing  of  sadness;  it  is  often  for  a time  both  a humiliation  and  a bitterness  to  the 
aoul,  which  long  before  had  cast  its  sins  on  Christ,  and  found  rest  and  peace  through  his  blood.  Life 
come  to  an  end,  and  so  little  done  in  it ! Sin  still  so  strong,  the  world  still  so  powerful,  self  still  so  domi- 
nant, prayer  still  so  hard ! We  recall  past  opportunities,  and  feel  how  sinfully  we  have  neglected  then  ; 
this  soul  and  that  soul  have  come  in  our  way,  and  we  did  not  even  try  to  do  them  good,  llow  much 
money  we  have  wasted  on  selfish  vanity ; how  little  we  have  denied  ourselves  for  the  sake  of  Christ  or  his 
kingdom ! Talking,  listening,  planning,  beginning ! Of  that  indeed  there  has  been  an  abundance ; but  what 
will  there  be  to  show  Christ,  when  he  returns,  of  actual  finished  work,  that  will  stand  the  fire  ? A.  W.  T. 


22*  The  map  is  inserted  here  to  indicate  the 
general  locality  of  the  Percan  ministry,  included  in 
Sections  100  to  115.  No  names  of  places  are  given 
in  the  gospel  records.  Only  this  verse  intimates 
that  the  ministry  was  a slow  progress  toward  Jeru- 
salem. J.  6.  B. 

23-30*  Christ  here  signifies  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  men  to  pry  into  what  God  has  hid,  but 
to  mind  what  he  has  revealed,  and  to  master  an-  j 
other  difficulty,  that  of  fulfilling  his  commands; 
that  multitudes  who  professed  his  religion  would 
finally  appear  to  have  professed  it  in  vain ; but  that 
this  was  not  to  be  matter  of  idle  speculation  among 
men : they  arc  each  to  take  care  and  practise  their 
own  duties  ; whatever  number  may  be  saved,  great 
or  small,  they  knew  the  way,  and  but  one  way  there  j 
was,  to  become  part  of  that  number.  Seeker. 

23*  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? 
Our  Lord’s  answer  involved  a disapproval  of  the  ! 
inquiry,  and  a statement  of  the  wholly  different 
manner  in  which  such  questions  should  be  ap- 
proached. Waste  not  the  precious  opportunities  of 
life  in  idle  wonderment,  but  strive.  Through  that 
narrow  gate  none  can  enter  without  earnest  effort. 

F. Strive  to  enter*  There  is  enough  in  the 

gospel  to  attract  and  convince  at  last  every  man 
who  has  a sense  of  spiritual  need  and  a desire  of 
■piritual  deliverance,  but  it  is  presented  in  such 
form  as  to  try  whether  the  soul  really  possesses 
this,  and  therefore  we  may  have  obstacles  of  various 
kinds  at  the  very  entrance.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  what  makes  an  obstacle  is  the  state  of 
heart  of  the  man  himself.  And  no  one  w ill  be  able 
to  complain  of  any  real  wrong  from  such  obstacles. 
The  false  seeker  is  not  injured,  because  he  never 
sincerely  sought  at  all.  'There  was  no  sense  of  sin’s 
evil,  no  wish  to  be  saved  from  it,  and  till  this  exists 
nothing  can  be  sought,  and  nothing  found.  The  true 
seeker  is  not  injured,  for  never  was  such  a one  dis-  ^ 


appointed.  True  need  asks  and  seeks  and  knocks, 
increases  its  appeal  with  every  difficulty,  cries  after 
Christ  like  the  woman  of  Canaan,  and  wrestles  till 
it  conquers  at  the  breaking  of  the  day.  Kcr. 

25*  The  figure  is  the  usual  one — of  a feast  at 
which  the  householder  entertains  (in  this  case)  the 
members  of  the  family.  These  being  assembled,  he 
rises  and  shuts  th  door,  and  none  are  afterward 
admitted.  A. 

26,  27.  We  have  sat  with  thee  at  the  same 
table.  Do  we  not  remember  listening  in  our  owe 
streets  to  thy  teaching?  Surely  we  are  not  to  be 
denied  admittance?  Bat  he  shall  say*  No 
ncamcBs  of  external  communion  with  Christ  will 
avail  at  the  great  day,  in  place  of  that  “ holiness 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.”  Ob- 
serve the  style  which  Christ  intimates  that  he  will 
then  assume,  that  of  absolute  disposer  of  men’s 
eternal  destinies,  and  contrast  it  with  his  “ despised 
and  rejected  ” condition  at  that  time.  B. 

28.  Ilcavcn  preserves  the  identity  of  a personal 
faith.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  arc  there  in 
their  individuality,  and  with  all  the  sacred  associa- 
tions of  their  lives.  Yoo  thrust  out.  This  not 
by  an  excluding  act  of  sovereignty,  but  as  a result 
of  incorrigible  sin.  With  tenderest  love  and  care 
he  would  save  them ; but  they  would  not.  Salva- 
tion is  of  God  : perdition  comes  of  impenitence  and 
unbelief.  J.  P.  T. 

31.  Came  the  Pharisees*  Since  Ilerod’s 
relations  with  the  Pharisees  were  not  the  most 
friendly,  and  since  he  must  have  known  their  hos- 
tility to  Jesus,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  his  in- 
struments in  approaching  the  Saviour.  N. ’Twas 

Ilerod  who  was  wishing  him  to  depart ; ’twas  Phari- 
sees who  were  wishing  to  kill  him.  The  Pharisees 
were  only  too  ready  to  urge  our  Lord  to  leave  a land 
where  his  life  was  comparatively  safe,  for  one  where, 
as  they  well  knew,  it  was  now  in  extremest  jeop- 
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ardy.  E. They  did  but  pretend  the  malice  of  32.  He  deservedly  bestowed  on  Ilcrod  Anlipas 

Herod,  who,  if  he  had  desired  to  rid  himself  of  the  the  sole  word  of  contempt  which  is  ever  recorded  lo 
Lord’s  presence,  had  other  means  at  his  command,  have  passed  his  lips.  And  if  ever  there  was  a man 
We  may  affirm,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  Ilerod  who  richly  deserved  contempt,  it  was  the  paltiy, 
Antipas  entertained  no  such  design  of  killing  Jesus  perjured  princeling— false  to  his  religion,  false  to 
as  by  these  Pharisees  is  ascribed  to  him  here.  If  so,  his  nation,  false  to  his  friends,  false  to  bis  brethren, 
the  Pharisees,  who  were  now  in  deadliest  conflict  with  false  to  his  wife — to  whom  Jesus  gave  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  would  have  been  the  lost  to  warn  him  of  “ this  fox.”  What  has  been  said  of  Agrippa  is 
his  danger,  or  in  any  way  to  assist  him  in  escaping  | equally  true  of  Antipas,  viz.,  that  “ he  had  been  the 
from  the  snares  which  were  being  laid  for  his  life.  T.  | meanest  thing  the  world  had  ever  seen — a courtier 
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of  the  early  empire.  He  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  court,  and  had  flattered  the 
worst  vices  of  the  worst  men  in  the  worst  age  of  the 
world’s  history.”  F. 

He  does  not  say,  I preach  the  gospel — that 
would  have  made  little  impression  upon  Herod.  In 
the  light  of  the  merciful  character  of  Christ’s  actions, 

th2  malice  of  Herod’s  snares  is  laid  bare.  Bcng. 

To-day,  to  morrow,  the  third  day*  Lan- 
guage expressive  of  successive  steps  of  his  work  yet 
remaining,  the  calm  deliberateness  with  which  he 
meant  to  go  through  with  them  one  after  another, 
to  the  last,  yet  the  rapid  march  with  which  they 

were  now  hastening  to  completion.  B. “ I shall 

put  forth  my  beneficent  powers,  casting  out  devils, 
healing  the  sick  for  the  present  (‘  to-day  *),  for  the 
future  (‘  to-morrow  ’),  and  only  at  a remoter  period 
('the  third  day1)  will  my  life  and  course  reach  their 
appointed  term.”  The  words  are  exactly  parallel  to 
others  spoken  on  not  a very  dissimilar  occasion, 
when  bis  timid  disciples  would  have  dissuaded  him 
from  affronting  the  dangers  of  Judea;  to  whom 
he  replied:  “Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the 
day?”  “ To-day  and  to-mon'ow  and  the  third  day  ” 
will  here  exactly  correspond  to  the  “ twelve  hours  ” 
there,  signifying  as  they  do  a certain  fixed,  ap- 
pointed time.  | 


| 33*  “ My  danger  is  not  in  Galilee,  nor  yet  from 

Herod.  I shall  not  perish  here,  but  in  Jerusalem, 
your  seat,  your  headquarters,  where  you  reign  su- 
preme. When  the  day  of  my  death,  or  of  my  con- 
summation, arrives,  you,  and  not  Herod,  will  be  the 
authors  of  the  murderous  deed.”  T. 

35*  Y oar  house*  That  was  God’s,  now  be- 
come yours , being  made  “ a den  of  thieves ; ” that  is 
left  to  you , being  soon  to  be  deserted  by  God.  W. 

Marvellously  has  that  woe  been  fulfilled.  Every 

Jewish  pilgrim  who  enters  Jerusalem  to  this  day 
has  a rent  made  in  his  dress,  and  says,  “Zion  is 
turned  into  a desert,  it  lies  in  ruins ! ” (Dr.  Frankl, 
“Jews  in  the  East”).  Sapir,  the  Jewish  poet  of 
Wilno,  addressed  Dr.  Frankl  thus : “ Here  all  is  dust. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  whole  earth  blos- 
soms from  its  ruins ; but  here  there  is  no  verdure,  no 
blossom,  only  a bitter  fruit — sorrow.  Look  for  no 
joy  here,  either  from  men  or  from  mountains.”  A 
wealthy  and  pious  Jew  came  to  settle  at  Jerusalem ; 
after  two  years’  stay  he  left  it  with  the  words,  “ Let 
him  that  wishes  to  have  neither  aiUom  haze  (( tho 
pleasures  of  this  life  ’)  nor  aulom  halo  (‘  those  of 
the  life  to  come’)  live  at  Jerusalem.”  The  transla- 
tion is  Dr.  Frankl’s,  not  mine.  F. 

34,  35.  For  fuller  exposition,  read  Section  127, 
verses  37-39. 


Section  102.— Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath.  Humility. 

Perea. 

Lues  xiv.  1-14. 


1 And  it  came  to  pass,  os  he  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat 

2 bread  on  the  sabbath-day,  that  they  watched  him.  And  heboid,  there  was  a certain  man 
8 before  him  which  had  the  dropsy.  And  Jesus  answering,  spake  nnto  the  lawyers  and 
4 Pharisees,  9:iying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sahbath-day  ? And  they  held  their  peace. 
6 And  he  took  him , and  healed  him,  and  let  him  go:  and  answered  them,  snyintr,  Which 

of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull  him  out 

6 on  the  sahbath-day?  And  they  could  not  answer  him  again  to  these  things. 

7 And  he  put  forth  a parable  to  those  which  were  bidden,  when  he  marked  how  they 

8 chose  out  the  chief  rooms;  saying  unto  them,  When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a 
wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room,  lest  a more  honourable  man  than  thou  be 

9 bidden  ot  him ; and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee,  Give  this  man 

10  place ; and  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room.  But  when  thou  art  bidden, 
go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room ; that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say 
unto  thee,  Friend,  go  up  higher:  then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them 

11  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.  For  whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he  that 
humhleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 

12  Then  said  he  also  to  him  that  bade  him,  When  thou  makest  a dinner  or  a supper,  call 
not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours ; lest 
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13  they  also  bid  thee  again,  and  a recompense  be  made  thee.  But  when  thon  makest  a 

14  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind : and  thou  shalt  be  blessed : for  they 
cannot  recompense  thee:  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 


Wi  behold  him  in  every  conceivable  variety  of  positions,  mingling  with  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  with 
all  kinds  of  events ; we  follow  vhc  steps  of  his  public  life,  and  we  watch  his  most  unsuspecting  and  retired 
moments ; we  sec  him  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  or  with  his  disciples,  or  with  a single  individual ; we  sec 
him  in  the  capital  of  his  country,  or  in  one  of  its  remote  villages,  in  the  temple  and  the  synagogue,  or  in 
the  desert,  or  in  the  streets ; we  see  him  with  the  rich  and  with  the  poor,  the  prosperous  and  the  afflicted, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  with  his  private  friends  and  with  his  enemies  and  murderers ; and  wc  behold  him 
at  last  in  circumstances  the  most  overwhelming  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  deserted,  betrayed,  falsely 
accused,  unrighteously  condemned,  nailed  to  a cross ! But  wherever  he  is,  and  however  placed,  in  tho 
ordinary  circumstances  of  his  daily  life,  or  at  the  last  supper,  or  in  Gethscmane,  or  in  the  judgment  hall, 
or  on  Calvary,  he  is  the  same  meek,  pure,  wise,  godlike  Being.  Y. 


1.  No  cooking  was  done  (Exod.  16 : 23) ; but.  as 
those  feasts  mud  have  necessitated  more  or  less  la- 
bor, the  fact  shows  how  little  real  earnestness  there 
wns  in  the  Jewish  Sabbatarianism;  how  fast  and 
loose  they  could  play  with  their  own  convictions; 
how  physical  self-indulgence  and  unintelligent  rou- 
tine had  usurped  the  place  of  spiritual  enlighten- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  there  was  no  inconsistency 
whatever  in  our  Lord’s  accepting  such  invitations ; 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  them,  and  nothing  out 
of  accordance  with  true  principles;  and  therefore 
Jesus  could  sanctiou  them  with  his  presence.  But 
had  there  been  any  true  principle  involved  in  the 
Jewish  view,  they  ought  to  have  thought  them 
wrong. 

3.  The  Sabbath  was  a Mosaic,  nay,  even  a 
primeval  institution,  and  it  had  become  the  most 
distinctive  and  the  most  passionately  reverenced  of 
all  the  ordinances  which  separated  the  Jew  from  the 
Gentile  as  a peculiar  people.  It  was  at  once  the 
sign  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  the  centre  of 
their  barren  formalism.  Their  traditions,  their 
patriotism,  even  their  obstinacy,  were  all  enlisted  in 
its  scrupulous  maintenance.  Its  observance  had 
been  fenced  round  by  the  minutest,  the  roost  pain- 
fully precise,  the  most  ludicrously  insignificant  re- 
strictions. Here  was  one  claiming  to  be  a prophet, 
yea,  and  moro  than  a prophet,  deliberately  setting 
aside,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  the  traditional  sanctity 
of  that  day  of  days ! An  attentive  reader  of  the 
gospels  will  be  surprised  to  find  bow  large  a portion 
of  the  enmity  and  opposition  which  our  Lord  ex- 
cited, not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  even  in  Galilee 

and  in  Perea,  turned  upon  this  point  alone.  F. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  plain  that  the  Jews,  by  the 
corrupt  glosses  of  their  tradition,  had  loaded  tho 
Sabbath  with  burdens  not  imposed  by  the  spirit  of 


the  fourth  commandment ; and  that  Christ  wa*  au- 
thoritatively taking  these  burdens  off,  and  showing 

the  true  meaning  of  that  precept.  Stotie. The 

Jews  had  turned  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  into  a 
curse.  From  the  moment  of  hearing  the  ram’s 
horn,  a sacred  trumpet,  called  the  shofa,  blown  from 
the  temple  wall,  announcing  that  the  Sabbath  had 
commenced,  he  was  not  allowed  to  light  a fire  or 
make  a bed,  to  boil  a pot ; he  could  not  pull  his  ass 
from  a ditch,  nor  raise  an  arm  in  defence  of  his  life. 
A Jew  could  not  quit  his  camp,  his  village,  or  his 
city  on  the  day  of  rest,  lie  might  not  begin  a jour- 
ney ; if  going  along  a road,  he  must  rest  from  sun- 
down till  the  same  event  of  the  coming  day.  lie 
might  not  carry  a pencil,  a kerchief,  a shekel  in  his 
belt ; if  he  required  a handkerchief  for  use,  he  had 
to  tic  it  round  his  leg.  If  he  offended  against  one 
of  these  rules,  he  was  held  to  deserve  the  doom 
awarded  to  the  vilest  cf  sinners.  .Some  rabbins  held 
that  a man  ought  not  to  change  his  position,  but 
that  whether  he  was  standing  or  sitting  when  the 
shofa  sounded,  he  should  stand  or  sit  immovable  as  a 
sVmc  until  the  Sabbath  had  passed  air  ay.  W.  II.  D. 

4 G.  They  held  their  peace.  They  i could 
not  say  “ Yes ; ” but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  dared 
not  say  “ No ! ” Had  it  been  unlawful,  it  was  their 
positive  function  and  duty  to  say  so  then  and  there, 
and  without  any  subterfuge  to  deprive  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, so  far  as  in  them  lay,  of  the  miraculous  mer- 
cy which  was  prepared  for  him,  and  to  brave  the 
consequences.  Their  silence  was  his  entire  justifi- 
cation. They  could  not  answer.  They  knew 
that  they  could  only  admit  the  fact,  and  then  the 
argument  was  irresistible ; a man  was  more  impor- 
tant than  a beast;  the  extrication  of  a beast  in- 
volved more  labor  by  far  than  the  healing  of  a man. 
Their  base  little  plot  only  ended  in  the  constrained 
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and  awkward  silence  of  a complete  refutation  which 
they  were  too  ungenerous  to  acknowledge.  Tae 
dropsy  of  their  inflated  self-satisfaction  was  a dis- 
ease far  more  difficult  to  heal  than  that  of  the  suf- 
ferer whom  they  had  used  to  entrap  him.  F. 

As  on  other  occasions,  the  Lord  brings  back  those 
present  to  their  own  experience,  and  lets  them  feel 
the  keen  contradiction  in  which  their  blame  of 
Christ’s  free  work  of  love  sets  them  with  them- 
selves, in  that,  where  their  worldly  interests  were  at 
hazard,  they  did  that  very  thing  whereof  they  made 
now  an  occasion  against  him.  T. 

12-14.  This  parable  is  only  a continuation  of 


the  foregoing.  As  the  guests  ought  to  humble 
themselves  by  taking  the  lowest  place,  so  should 
the  host  humble  himself  by  inviting  the  poorest. 
He  should  exercise  condescending,  humble  love.  0. 

Call  not  thy  friends,  but  call  the  poor. 

This  language  does  not  forbid  hospitality,  nor  the 
entertaining  of  friends.  II is  own  practice  shows 
that  it  does  not.  He  means  to  say,  If  you  wish 
recompense,  as  you  Pharisees  do  (for  you  give  din- 
ners that  you  may  gain  power  and  advance  your- 
selves in  the  synagogue  and  temple),  call  the  poor, 
etc.  Entertain  your  friends  ; but,  still  more,  feed  the 
hungry,  and  relieve  those  who  arc  in  distress.  J.  C. 


Section  103.— The  Great  Supper.  Counting  the  Cost. 

Luke  xiv.  15-35. 

15  And  when  one  of  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  heard  these  things,  he  said  unto 
him,  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

16, 17  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A certain  man  made  a great  supper,  and  bade  many : and  sent 
his  servant  at  supper-time  to  say  to  them  that  were  bidden,  Come,  for  all  things  are  now 

18  ready.  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.  The  first  said  unto  him, 
I have  bought  a piece  of  ground,  and  I must  needs  go  and  see  it:  I pray  thee  have  me 

19  excused.  And  another  said,  I have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I go  to  prove  them : 

20  I pray  thee  have  me  excused.  And  another  said,  I have  married  a wife:  and  therefore 

21  I cannot  come.  So  that  servant  came,  and  showed  his  lord  these  things.  Then  the 
master  of  the  house  being  angry,  said  to  his  servant,  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the 

22  blind.  And  the  servant  said,  Lord,  it  is  done  os  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is 

23  room.  And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant,  Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 

24  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled.  For  I say  unto  you,  That  none 
of  those  men  which  were  bidden,  shall  taste  of  my  supper. 

26,  26  And  there  went  great  multitudes  with  him : and  he  turned,  and  said  unto  them,  If  any 
man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and  bretli- 

27  ren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.  And  whosoever 
doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

28  For  which  of  you  intending  to  build  a tower,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  counteth  the 

29  cost,  whether  ho  hath  mfficient  to  finish  it  t Lest  haply  after  he  hath  laid  the  foundti- 

80  tion,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  if,  all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying,  This  man 
began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to  finish. 

81  Or  what  king,  going  to  make  war  against  another  king,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and 
consulteth  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  cometh  against  him 

82  with  twenty  thousand?  Or  else,  while  the  other  is  yet  a great  way  off,  he  sendeth  an 

83  ambassage,  and  desireth  conditions  of  peace.  So  likewise,  whosoever  he  be  of  you  that 
forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

84,  85  Salt  is  good:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned?  It 
is  neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill;  hut  men  cast  it  out.  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 
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Thb  unparalleled  boldness  of  Christ's  teaching,  the  tremendous  claims  which  he  makes  on  those  who 
offer  to  join  themselves  to  him,  may  well  fill  us  with  marvel  and  with  awe.  How  intolerable  the  pride  and 
presumption  of  any  less  than  the  greatest,  lower  than  the  highest,  to  impose  the  conditions  of  discipleship 
which  he  here  imposes,  to  demand  of  men  the  sacrifices  which  he  here  demands ; and  this,  be  it  observed, 
not  in  the  name  Of  One  whose  messenger  he  is,  but  in  his  own;  standing  forth  as  himself  the  object,  to 
whom  all  this  measureless  devotion  of  all  men  is  justly  due ; who,  claiming  it  ull,  claims  nothing  but  his 
own ! What  man,  that  was  not  man's  maker  as  well  as  his  fellow,  could  have  required  that  father  and 
mother,  wife  and  children,  should  all  be  postponed  to  him ; that,  where  any  competition  between  his  claims 
and  theirs  arose,  he  should  be  everything  and  they  nothing ; that  not  merely  these,  which,  though  very 
close  to  a man,  are  yet  external  to  him,  but  that  his  very  self,  his  own  life,  should  be  hated,  when  on  no 
other  conditions  Christ  could  be  loved  ? How  could  this  be,  except  as  he  also  stood  in  the  place  of  God 
and  was  God  ? T. 


15*  According  to  the  notions  then  current  among 
the  Jews,  the  open  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
would  be  ushered  in  by  a great  and  glorious  festival, 
of  which  all  the  members  of  that  kingdom  should  be 
partakers.  This  man  spoke  these  words  with  a com- 
fortable assurance  that  he  should  make  one  of  those 
that  should  thus  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He,  as  a Jew,  a member  of  the  elect  nation,  had 
been  invited  to  that  great  feast  of  God.  He  had 
not  at  all  considered  whether  in  the  refusal  to  enter 
into  that  higher  spiritual  life  of  the  gospel,  to  which 
Christ  was  now  inviting  him,  there  was  not  involved 
his  own  ultimate  rejection  from  the  heavenly  festi- 
val. For  his  warning,  and  for  the  warning  of  all 
like-minded  with  him,  the  parable  was  spoken. 

18  21*  In  what  remarkable  connection  do  the 
words,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  guests,  stand  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Saviour  which  presently  after 
follows,  “ If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his 
father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  lie 
cannot  be  my  disciple  ; " and  how  apt  a commentary 
on  the  parable  is  supplied  by  the  words  of  Paul, 
“ This  I say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short ; it  remain- 
eth  that  both  they  that  have  wives  be  as  though 
they  had  none,  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they 
wept  not,  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  re- 
joiced not,  and  they  that  buy  as  though  they  pos- 
sessed not,  and  they  that  use  this  world  as  not  abus- 
ing it;"  since  it  was  not  the  having — for  they  had 
nothing  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  men  to  have — 
but  the  unduly  loving  these  things,  which  proved 
their  hindcrance,  and  ultimately  excluded  them  from 
the  feast.  . . . None  of  the  guests  are  kept  away 
by  any  occupation  in  itself  sinful — and  yet  all  be- 
come sinful,  because  they  are  allowed  to  interfere 

with  higher  objects.  T. Each  excuse  differs  from 

the  other,  and  each  has  its  own  plausibility,  but  all 
come  to  the  same  result:  “ We  have  other  things  to 
attend  to,  more  pressing  just  now."  Nobody  is  rep- 
resented as  saying,  I will  not  come ; nay,  all  the  an- 
swers imply  that  but  for  certain  things  they  would 
come,  and  when  these  are  out  of  the  way  they  will 


come.  So  it  certainly  is  in  the  case  intended,  for 
the  last  words  clearly  imply  that  the  refusers  will 
one  day  become  petitioners.  B. 

17*  These  customs  remain  unchanged.  The 
message,  “ Come,  for  the  supper  is  ready,”  may  be 
beard  to  this  day ; and  to  refuse  is  a high  insult.  F. 

18*  They  all  began  to  make  excuse* 

This  always  was  and  still  is  the  practice  of  the 
world.  Though  men  be  invited  to  the  greatest  feast 
that  heaven  can  afford,  they  slight  it  on  some  pre- 
tence or  other.  These  have  their  ambition,  those 
their  covetousness,  a third  sort  their  revenge,  a 
fourth  their  luxury,  to  gratify  and  indulge.  They 
have  the  cares  of  this  life  upon  their  hands,  and  in 
their  hearts  too ; with  which  they  are  so  occupied, 
that  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  thoughts  of  another 
life  to  come.  Beveridge. 

23*  Compel  them  to  come  in*  Invite 
them,  entreat  them,  be  importunate  to  them.  The 
“compelling"  here  spoken  of  was  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, not  of  rigor,  toward  those  who  had  no  reason 
to  expect  so  great  a favor  from  the  lord.  Joi'tin. 

The  words  imply,  not  any  reluctance  to  accept 

the  invitation,  but  rather  that  these  houseless  dwell- 
ers in  the  highways  would  hold  themselves  so  un- 
worthy of  the  invitation  as  scarcely  to  be  induced — 
without  earnest  persuasion — to  enter  the  rich  man's 
dwelling,  and  share  in  his  magnificent  entertainment. 
And  when  we  pass  on  to  the  spiritual  thing  signified, 
what  con  this  compelling  men  to  come  in  mean,  save 
that  strong,  earnest  exhortation,  which  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ  will  address  to  men,  when  they  are 
themselves  deeply  convinced  of  the  mighty  issnes 
which  there  are  for  every  man,  linked  with  his  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  the  gospel  ? They  will  speak 
as  delivering  the  words  of  him  who  has  a right  to  be 
heard  by  his  creatures — who  not  merely  entreats, 
but  commands  all  men  everywhere,  to  repent  and 
believe  the  gospel.  T. 

24*  I say  unto  yon*  The  words  of  Christ  to 
those  around  the  table,  and  the  keg  to  the  parable. 
Thus  it  appears  that  he  is  “ the  man  that  made  a 
great  supper."  He  was  there  an  invited  guest,  and 
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he  tells  those  before  him  that  he  also  has  made  a 
great  supper  and  has  bidden  many — and  he  puts  it 
to  their  hearts  whether  they  as  cordially  attended  to 
his  invitation  as  they  had  accepted  that  of  their  host. 
The  invitation  was  first  given  by  John  the  Baptist  to 
the  Pharisees  and  rulers.  These  all  with  one  con- 
sent began  to  make  excuse ; i.  c.,  the  exceptions  are 
so  few  that  they  are  thus  correctly  described  as  a 
class.  The  second  sending'  forth  of  the  servant  re- 
fers to  the  commission  given  to  the  apostles  of  Christ 
to -invite  Jewish  “sinners  and  publicans”  to  the 
feast.  The  third  message  was  sent  to  the  heathen, 
"or  Gentiles.  The  feast  is  salvation,  with,  its  untold 
blessings.  D.  K.  D. The  application  to  all  pres- 

ent was  obvious.  The  worldly  heart — whether  ab- 
sorbed in  the  management  of  property,  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  riches,  or  the  mere  sensualisms  of  content- 
ed comfort — was  incompatible  with  any  desire  for 
the  true  banquet  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
Gentile  and  the  Pariah,  the  harlot  and  the  publican, 
the  laborer  of  the  roadside  and  the  beggar  of  the 
streets,  these  might  be  there  in  greater  multitudes 
than  the  scribe  with  his  boasted  learning,  and  the 
Pharisee  with  his  broad  phylactery.  “ For  I say 
unto  you,”  he  added,  to  point  the  moral  immediately 
to  their  own  hearts,  “ that  none  of  those  men  who 
were  called  shall  taste  of  my  supper.”  It  was  the 
lesson  which  he  so  often  pointed.  “ To  be  invited 
is  one  thing,  to  accept  the  invitation  is  another.”  F. 

20.  Hate  not  his  father,  etc.  Matthew 
(10  ; 37)  expresses  the  true  meaning,  “ Loveth  fa- 
ther or  mother  more  than  me.”  Pcarcc . Our 

Saviour’s  meaning  is  to  be  extended  no  further  than 
to  a readiness  and  willingness,  whenever  God  shall 
call  us  to  it,  to  quit  all  our  temporal  interests  and 
enjoyments,  and  even  life  itself,  the  dearest  of  all 
other  things  to  us,  and  to  submit  to  any  temporal 
inconvenience  and  suffering  for  his  sake.  Tillotson . 

The  11  hate  ” is  adopted  in  strict  accordance  with 

our  Lord’s  habit  of  stating  the  great  truths  which 
he  uttered  in  the  extremest  form  of  what,  to  his 
hearers,  must  even  sound  like  paradox,  in  order  that 
their  iumost  essential  truth  might  be  recognized,  and 
so  fixed  eternally  in  their  memory.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  uttered  in  such  a way  as  to  seize 
and  dominate  over  the  imagination  of  mankind  for- 
ever. F. Jesus  presents  himself  to  men  ns  one 

having  alsohtlc  aulhonly  over  them.  Everything 
about  him  breathes  this  authority.  He  regards  men 
as  belonging  to  him  of  absolute  right;  as  having 
been  given  him  by  his  Father,  that  he  again  might 
give  them  eternal  life,  and  reign  eternally  over  them. 
“ Follow  me ! ” he  says  to  Philip,  to  Levi,  to  the  sons 
of  Zebedee ; and  these  men  leave  all  and  follow  him. 
lie  requires  all  to  consider  not  only  their  souls,  but 
their  possessions,  their  entire  life,  as  devoted  to  him 
who  calls  himself  their  Saviour.  Jesus  allows  no 


rival ; his  disciple  must  subordinate,  and  if  need  be, 
sacrifice  to  him  even  this  holiest  affection.  R.  C. 

28*  Intending  to  bnild  a tower.  It  is 
those  who,  counting  up  their  means,  discover  that 
they  have  not  enough  to  carry  through  the  work,  and 
that  of  their  own  they  never  will  have  enough,  and 
who  therefore  renounce  all  lliai  they  have — it  is  these, 
and  not  they  who  walk  in  a vain  conceit  of  their 
own  liches,  who  are  able  to  finish  this  tower.  How 
it  fares  with  the  others,  what  a swift  and  shameful 
coming  to  the  end  of  all  their  fancied  resources  in- 
evitably awaits  them,  Christ  puts  vividly  before  our 
eyes  in  the  words  which  follow  (verses  29,  30). 

32.  How  profound  is  the  lesson  here,  when  we 
recognize  in  this  king  who  might  come  against  ua 
with  bis  twenty  thousand,  with  a might  altogether 
overpowering  ours,  no  other  than  God  himself  1 He 
is  a fighter  against  God  who  would  fain  be  anything 
in  his  sight,  who,  face  to  face  with  God,  would  assert 
himself  at  all ; who  docs  not  renounce  all  that  he 
hath,  and  that  which  is  dearest  to  the  natural  man, 
his  own  righteousness  the  first  of  all.  Paul  would 
have  been  such  a fighter  against  God,  if,  refusing  to 
submit  himself  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  he  had 
stood  out  upon  a righteousness  of  his  own.  When, 
with  his  face  to  the  ground,  he  asked,  “ What  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?”  he  was  exactly  falling  in 
with  that  which  Christ  here  declares  to  be  the  only 
wisdom  for  every  man,  demanding  conditions  of 
peace  from  that  far  mightier  King,  with  whom  it 
is  impossible  for  flesh  and  blood,  for  sinful  man, 
to  contend. 

33*  Forsake th  all  he  hath*  In  that  “for* 
sakethf  or  “ renounces,”  “ bids  good-by  to,”  lies  the 
key  to  the  whole  passage.  Christ  has  spoken  of  the 
absolute  renunciation  of  all,  even  of  a man’s  own 
life,  as  the  condition  without  which  no  man  could  be 
his  disciple.  But  this  self  which  needs  to  be  re- 
nounced is  oftentimes  the  self  of  one  who  proposes 
to  serve  God,  but  to  serve  him  in  his  own  strength, 
and  not  in  God’s ; who  may  have  renounced  much, 
but  has  not  renounced  a vain  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and  that  these  will  enable  him  to  carry  to  a 
successful  end  a service  thus  undertaken.  Christ 
uses  these  two  similitudes,  borrowed  from  two  en- 
terprises, the  one  grave  to  a private  man,  the  ether 
even  to  a king ; by  aid  of  the  first  he  warns  us  of 
the  shameful  close  which  may  attend  a service  in 
this  spirit  begun ; while  in  the  second  he  points  out 
to  all  the  only  wise  course  for  the  avoiding  of  such 

perils  as  would  thus  lie  before  them.  T. He 

warned  them  that  all  who  would  be  his  disciples 
must  come  to  him,  not  expecting  earthly  love  or  ac- 
ceptance, but  expecting  alienation  and  opposition, 
and  counting  the  cost . They  must  abandon,  if  need 
be,  every  earthly  tie ; they  must  sit  absolutely  loose 
to  the  interests  of  the  world.  They  must  take  up 
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the  cross  and  follow  him : strange  language,  of 
which  it  was  only  afterward  that  they  learnt  the  full 
significance.  For  a man  to  begin  a tower  which  he 
could  not  finish — for  a king  to  enter  on  a war  in 
which  nothing  was  possible  save  disaster  and  defeat 


— involved  disgrace  and  indicated  folly ; better  not 
to  follow  him  at  all,  unless  they  followed  him  pre- 
pared to  forsake  all  that  they  had  on  earth ; pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  time  for  those  of 
eternity.  F. 


Section  104.— The  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Coin. 


Luke  xv.  1-10. 

1,  2 Then  drew  near  unto  him  all  %the  publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear  him.  And  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured,  saying,  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with 
them. 

8,  4 And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  them,  saying,  What  man  of  you  having  on  hundred 
sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and 

5 go  after  that  which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it?  And  when  he  hath  found  if,  he  hiyeth  it 

6 on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing.  And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  ealleth  together  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with  me;  for  I have  found  my  ‘dieep  which 

7 was  lost.  I say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  he  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repentance. 

8 Either  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  not  light 

9 a candle,  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently  till  she  find  it?  And  when  she  hath 
found  it,  she  ealleth  her  friends  and  her  neighbours  together,  saying,  Rejoice  with  me; 

10  for  T have  found  the  piece  which  I had  lost.  Likewise,  I say  unto  you,  There  is  joy  in 
the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 


Here,  opened  by  the  hand  of  the  incarnate  Revcaler  and  Redeemer,  we  have  a window  into  the  veiy 
heart  of  God.  We  sec  his  feelings  of  compassion  toward  our  race  and  our  own  selves.  lie  leaves  the 
society  of  the  sinless  and  the  angelic,  and  the  anthems  of  seraphim  and  cherubim,  and  the  communion 
of  heaven,  for  an  earthly  allotment  of  toil  and  exposure.  He  must  traverse  “dark  mountains,”  when  ho 
confronts  the  contradiction  of  sinners  and  the  assaults  of  the  tempter,  and  he  becomes  denied  of  earth 
and  buffeted  of  hell.  To  lift  the  victim  of  sin,  and  the  heir  of  wrath,  to  his  shoulders,  as  the  recovered 
and  ransomed  one,  that  shoulder  must  bear  the  cross  of  shame  and  agony ; that  soul  of  his  mu6t  stoop  to 
the  yoke  of  denial,  mockery,  and  betrayal.  lie  must  encounter  the  hidings  of  the  face  of  the  Father. 

And  this  redemption  is  not  all.  lie  is,  as  the  High-Priest,  now  and  after  his  exaltation  to  the 
heavenly  glory,  still  the  burden-bearer  of  his  people.  The  high-priest  of  the  Jewish  economy  had  tho 
breastplate,  with  its  twelve  jewels,  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  supported  by  bands  that 
passed  over  his  shoulders.  The  names  of  Judah  and  Levi  and  their  brethren  thus  lay  on  his  heart; 
while  the  weight  of  the  record  and  the  memorial  was  pressing  on  his  shoulder.  The  heart  is  the  seat  of 
feeling;  the  shoulders  are  the  seat  of  strength.  Affection  and  power  arc  shown  thus  blended  together 
in  undertaking  the  cause  and  sustaining  the  remembrance  of  his  people.  So  is  it  in  the  great  Antitype. 
Ills  shoulder  of  omnipotence  sustains,  and  his  bosom,  with  its  infinite  tenderness  and  unforgetting 
omniscience,  registers  and  defends  his  own  Israel.  “The  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,”  as  the  Apostle 
entitles  him,  has  shed  his  blood,  not  idly  and  ineffectually,  but  as  the  gory  sanction,  “ the  blood  of  on 
Everlasting  Covenant.”  W.  R.  W. 


The  Pharisees  and  scribes  could  not  understand 
that  any  one  should  walk  pure  and  unspotted  amid 
the  pollutions  of  the  world,  seeking  and  not  shun- 


ning sinners.  They  had  neither  love  to  hope  the 
recovery  of  such,  nor  medicines  to  effect  that  re- 
covery. T. He  will  draw  aside  for  a moment 
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the  veil  that  hides  the  invisible  world,  and  let  it  be 
seen  wliat  is  thought  among  the  angels  of  God  of 
that  ready  reception  of  sinners  on  his  part  which 
has  evoked  such  aversion.  Christ  does  this  in  three 
parables — that  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Piece  of 
Money,  and  the  Lost  Son.  H. 

Of  the  three  parables,  the  first  two,  those  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money,  set  forth 
to  us  mainly  the  seeking  love  of  God;  while  the 
third,  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  describes  to  us 
rather  the  rise  and  growth,  responsive  to  that  love, 
of  repentance  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  is,  in  fact, 
only  the  same  truth  presented  successively  under 
different  aspects,  God’s  seeking  love  being  set  forth 
first,  and  this  not  without  reason,  since  we  thus  are 
taught  that  all  first  motions  toward  good  are  from 
him,  that  grace  must  go  be  f ore  as  well  as  follow  us. 
But  yet  is  it  the  same  truth  in  all ; for  it  is  the  con- 
fluence of  this  drawing  and  seeking  love  from  with- 
out, and  of  the  faith  awakened  by  the  same  power 
from  within — the  confluence  of  these  two  streams, 
the  grace  and  the  faith — out  of  which  repentance 
springs.  T. 

As,  in  that  great  scheme  of  human  recovery,  the 
gospel  of  the  great  salvation,  the  whole  of  the  di- 
vine Trinity  was  embarked,  so  these  scveial  para- 
bles, here  interlocked,  seem  to  allude  each  primarily 
to  the  work  of  one  as  distinguished  from  the  others 
of  the  persons  of  the  divine  Trinity.  The  first  para- 
ble presents  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
and  the  work  of  God  the  Son  as  the  Redeemer.  It 
is  a condensation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 
Christ  shown  in  his  sacrifice  and  priestly  interces- 
sion. The  shepherd  seeking  his  estrayed  sheep 
must  be  reminding  us  of  the  divine  speaker  of  the 
parable,  when  elsewhere  he  denominates  himself  the 
good  shepherd  laying  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 
Then,  on  this  redemption  go  forth,  in  the  second 
parable,  the  Providence  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  the  Revelation  of  God,  as  the  lamp  and 
besom  and  the  diligent  search  of  the  housewife,  re- 
covering the  lost  coin;  and  bringing  and  enabling 
the  soul  of  man  to  see  the  danger  of  its  condition 
by  sin,  and  its  need  of  the  gracious  provisions  of 
the  great  atonement.  The  second  parable  brings 
out  the  work  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  convicts 
that  he  may  convert,  and  disturbs  that  he  may  com- 
fort ; like  the  besom  sweeping  off  the  dust  that  has 
gathered  in  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  upon  the 
Bible  and  on  the  Book  of  Providence,  and  making 
all  the  soul  for  the  time  confused  and  discordant. 
But  by  the  lamp,  enlightening  as  well  os  confound- 
ing ; searching  out  truths  once  disparaged  and  neg- 
lected, and  finding  clews  once  utterly  lost,  and 
bringing  to  view  treasures  before  unsuspected.  So 
this  parable  brings  out  the  great  truths  of  conver- 
sion and  regeneration.  The  last  or  third  delinea- 


tion presents  the  great  truths  of  effectual  calling 
and  adoption  and  justification,  the  lessons  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  These  arc  eminently  the 
work  of  God  the  Father.  Thus  the  three  graphic 
sketches  together  blend  the  work  of  the  divine  Trin- 
ity, and  bring  out  the  full  Godhead  embodied  in  the 
work  of  human  recovery.  W.  R.  W. 

4.  We  are  not  to  understand  “ the  wilderness  ” 
as  a sandy  or  rocky  desert,  without  herbage;  but 
rather  as  wide-extended  grassy  plains  or  savannas, 
called  desert  because  without  habitations  of  men, 
but  exactly  the  fittest  place  for  the  pasture  of  sheep. 
Christ’s  incarnation  was  a girding  of  himself  to  go 
after  his  lost  sheep.  His  whole  life  upon  earth,  his 
entirg  walk  in  the  flesh,  was  a following  of  the  strayed 
one ; for  in  his  own  words  this  was  the  very  purpose 
of  his  coming,  namely,  “ to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.”  And  he  sought  his  own  till  he 
found  it. 

7.  A slight  yet  majestic  intimation  of  the  digni- 

ty of  his  person  lie  gives  in  that  “ I say  unto  you  ” — 
I who  know;  I who,  when  I tell  you  of  heavenly 
things,  tell  you  of  mine  own — I say  to  you  that  this 
joy  shall  be  in  heaven  on  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
T. Because  of  its  revelation  of  the  divine  na- 

ture, because  of  their  own  surer  confirmation  in 
holiness  by  the  great  drama  of  human  Redemption, 
and  because  of  their  full  sympathy  with  Jesus,  who 
rejoices  in  his  own  kingly  and  priestly  triumph  os 
head  of  the  Church,  there  is  especial  joy  among 
angels  over  every  journey  of  the  good  Shepherd  to 
rescue  his  lost  anu  perishing  charge.  It  is  God’s 
statement  of  God’s  regard  for  the  sinner,  and  of  the 
high  interest  that  heaven,  though  stainless  and  hap- 
py, has,  through  all  its  angelic  ranks,  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord  of  the  angels  to  recover  the  estrayed,  to 
win  back  the  alienated,  and  to  rescue  the  self-de- 
stroyed. W.  R.  W. 

8.  Ten  pieces  of  silver.  The  most  notice- 

able feature  in  the  attire  of  the  women  is  their  head- 
dress of  silver  coins.  They  arc  regarded  as  in  a 
sense  sacred,  and  arc  said  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion and  from  seizure  at  law.  N.  C.  B. These 

coins  arc  the  woman’s  private  property,  descending 
from  mother  to  daughter.  Poor,  indeed,  must  she 
be  who  had  only  ten  such  pieces.  How  would  she 
miss  and  bewail  the  loss  of  one  piece  of  her  little 
store ! How  would  she  light  her  lamp  and  search 
her  dark  room — for  the  houses  have  no  windows  to 
the  inner  apartments — where  arc  stored  all  the 
goods,  chattels,  and  implements  of  the  family ; and 
how  joyously  would  she  proclaim  her  good  fortune 
to  her  neighbors ! H.  B.  T. 

In  the  one  piece  of  money,  which  the  woman 
loses  out  of  her  ten,  expositors  have  delighted  to 
trace  a resemblance  to  the  human  soul,  which  was 
originally  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscript 
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tion  of  the  great  King  (“  God  created  man  in  bis 
own  image  ”),  and  which  still  retains  traces  of  the 
mint  from  which  it  proceeded,  though  by  sin  the 
image  has  been  nearly  effaced,  and  the  superscrip- 
tion has  wellnigh  become  illegible.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
as  the  piece  of  money  is  lost  for  all  useful  purposes 
to  its  right  owner,  so  man,  through  sin,  is  become 
unprofitable  to  God,  who  has  not  from  him  that 
service  which  is  due.  T. 

Truth  introduced  into  the  heart,  and  providen- 
tial disturbances  and  unsettlements  in  order  to  its 
introduction — these  are  the  things  symbolized  by 
ike  lighting  of  the  candle  and  the  sweeping  of  the 

house.  W.  T. Man  needs  repentance.  The  Son 

of  God  provided  for  the  bestowment  of  that  peni- 
tence, being  himself  “ exalted  as  a Saviour  to  give  ! 
repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins.”  The  Father 
welcomes  the  exhibition  and  exercise  of  that  re- 
pentance. Cut  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  works 
the  repentance  itself,  who  inspires  the  contrite  de- 
sire, and  who  sheds  around  the  sepulchre  of  our 
spiritual  death,  and  wafts  down  upon  this  moral  de- 
cay that  light  of  life — that  breath  of  heaven — which 
disperses  the  gloom,  and  arrests  the  corruption.  It 
is  the  Spirit  who  restores  to  God’s  treasure-house 
that  soul  which,  at  first,  was  coined  in  God’s  image, 
and  garnered  for  his  revenues ; but  which  has  since 
escaped,  helplessly  and  hopelessly,  from  his  service, 
to  be  trodden  in  the  dust,  and  to  be  swept  into  the 
indiscriminate  offscourings  “whose  end  is  to  be 
burned,”  had  not  mercy  thus  interposed.  His  first 
lessons  are  of  necessity  humiliating,  alarming,  and 
arousing.  Men  feel  themselves  strangely  conscious 
of  a misery  and  guilt  and  weakness,  which  before 
they  had  never  suspected  as  belonging  to  them. 
But  as  the  light  shines  from  the  strait  gate  and 
the  atoning  cross,  they  begin  to  hope,  and  believe, 
and  love,  and  repent.  They  fall  at  the  feet  of  the 
Redeemer,  whom  they  have  so  long  forgotten  or 
spurned.  They  find  under  the  strong,  steady  light 
of  Scripture,  as  expounded  and  made  intense  by  the 
Spirit,  that  Saviour  in  his  glorious  fulness.  In 
finding  him  they  find  themselves;  and  their  own 
souls  thus  saved  are  in  him  become  resplendent  cen- 
tres, each  in  its  orbit,  of  a glory  never  to  be  clouded, 
and  fountains  of  a peace  unspeakable  and  eternal. 

10*  Joy  ....  the  angels  of  God.  Beings 
of  a higher  world  regard  roan  as  the  creature  and 
the  charge  of  God,  the  denizen  of  eternity.  To 
them  the  true  sorrow  for  sin,  and  the  consequent 
welcome  of  the  Redeemer,  displayed  in  the  case  of 


earth’ 8 vilest  transgressor,  arc  causes  of  joy.  To 
us  the  victor’s  palm,  and  the  capitalist’s  revenues, 
and  the  poet’s  laurel,  and  the  crown  of  empire, 
show  like  realities.  To  them  the  realities  are  God’s 
smile,  or  God’s  ban — heaven  or  hell — souls  in  their 
apostasy — souls  in  their  recovery — souls  in  their 
communion  with  God — or  souls  self-banished  from 
God  to  an  irremediable  sin  and  an  un returning  ex- 
ile. W.  R.  W. 

• The  application  of  this  to  the  reception  of  those 
publicans  and  sinners  that  stood  around  our  Lord  is 
grand  in  the  extreme:  “Ye  turn  from  these  lost 
ones  with  disdain,  and  because  I do  not  the  same, 
ye  -murmur  at  it ; but  a very  different  feeling  is 
cherished  in  heaven.  There  the  recovery  of  even 
one  such  outcast  is  watched  with  interest  and  hailed 
with  joy ; nor  are  they  left  to  come  home  of  them- 
selves or  perish ; for  lo ! even  now  the  great  Shep- 
herd is  going  after  his  lost  sheep,  and  the  Owner  is 
| making  diligent  search  for  the  lost  property;  and 
he  is  finding  it,  too,  and  bringing  it  back  with  joy, 

j and  all  heaven  is  full  of  it.”  B. He  seeks  to 

shame  the  murmurers  out  of  their  murmurs,  holds 
up  to  them  God  and  the  angels  of  God  rejoicing  at 
the  conversion  of  a sinner,  and  silently  contrasts 
this  with  the  discontent  and  envious  repinings  that 
found  piace  in  their  hearts.  T. 

That  repenteth*  This  is  the  vindication  of 
Christ  from  any  reproach  in  having  fellowship  with 
sinners.  He  seeks  out  sinners — endures  all  suffer- 
ing until  he  finds  sinners — carries  them  home  re- 
joicing, and  makes  heaven  ring  with  shouts  of  joy 
by  reason  of  his  finished  work.  But  the  tin  has 
been  left  behind.  It  has  been  blotted  out  in  its 
condemning  power.  The  guilt  of  it  has  been  lost  in 
the  depths  of  his  own  mighty  sacrifice  and  death ; 
the  stain  and  the  pollution  of  it  have  been  by  grace 
put  away  from  the  sinner.  D.  K.  D. 

8-10*  The  Church  of  God  needs  in  her  own 
home  and  house  to  be  busy,  grieving  not  the  Spirit, 
but  earnest  in  keeping  the  light  burning  clearly, 
and  vigilant  that  she  may  prevent  the  dust  from 
settling  on  her  inner  furniture.  To  remain  by  the 
past  is  not  the  sufficient  safeguard  of  religious  life 
and  usefulness.  The  dust  of  formalism,  and  lethar- 
gy, and  worldliness,  may  soon  bury  up  all  her  treas- 
ures of  grace  and  truth,  as  far  as  these  consist  in 
Christian  example.  The  discipline,  that  for  the 
time  agitates,  may  be  the  first  and  inevitable  condi- 
tion precedent,  for  the  life  and  growth  that  is  prom- 
ised to  her  prayers  and  her  efforts.  W.  B.  W. 
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Seotion  105.— The  Lost  Son. 

Luke  xv.  11-32. 

11, 12  Aim  he  said,  A certain  man  had  two  son9 : and  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father, 
Father,  give  roe  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.  And  he  divided  unto  them  his 

13  living.  And  not  many  days  after,  the  younger  son  gathered  all  together,  and  took  his 

14  journey  into  a far  country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  And 
when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a mighty  famine  in  that  land;  and  he  began  to  be  in 

15  want.  And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a citizen  of  that  country ; and  he  sent  him 

16  into  hb  fields  to  feed  swine.  And  lie  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks 

17  that  the  9 wine  did  eat ; and  no  man  gave  unto  him.  And  when  he  came  to  himself,  he 
said,  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father’s  have  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I 

18  perish  with  hunger ! I will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I 

19  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 

20  son : make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father. 
But  when  he  was  yet  a great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran, 

21  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.  And  the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  1 have  sinned 

22  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.  But  the 
father  said  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him  ; and  put  a ring 

23  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet:  and  bring  hither  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it;  and  let 

24  us  eat,  and  be  merry : for  this  my  son  was  dead,  and  i9  alive  again ; he  was  lost,  and  is 
found.  And  they  began  to  be  merry. 

25  Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field : and  as  he  came  and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he 

26  heard  music  and  dancing.  And  he  called  one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  what  these 

27  things  meant.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy  brother  is  come  ; and  thy  father  hath  killed 

28  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound.  And  he  was  angry,  and 

29  would  not  go  in ; therefore  came  his  father  out,  and  entreated  him.  And  he  answering, 
said  to  Am  father,  Lo,  these  many  years  do  I serve  thee,  neither  transgressed  I at  any 
time  thy  commandment ; yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a kid,  that  I might  make  merry  with 

80  my  friends : but  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with 

81  harlots,  thou  hast  killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art 

82  ever  with  me ; and  all  that  I have  is  thine.  It  was  meet  that  we  should  make  merry, 
and  be  glad : for  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ; and  was  lost,  and  is 
found. 


The  simple  pathos  of  this  parable  speaks  to  the  heart  without  an  interpreter.  The  picture  moves 
before  U9 ; rather,  it  lives  within  us.  We  sec  the  human  heart,  in  its  self-will  and  self-sufficiency,  turning 
away  from  God,  and,  in  the  flush  of  worldly  pleasure,  abandoning  itself  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present. 
We  see  this  heart  disappointed,  emptied,  beggared,  wrung  with  the  feeling  of  want;  we  see  it  for  a while 
fighting  the  sense  of  want  with  the  sense  of  shame,  and,  rather  than  confess  its  sin,  accepting  a lower 
humiliation ; then,  at  last,  conscience  and  reason  awake,  and  with  the  remembrance  of  God’s  rood  ness 
comes  the  first  feeling  of  penitence,  and  the  determination  to  go  to  the  Father  with  an  unreserved  ac- 
knowledgment of  folly  and  sin.  That  decision  turns  the  scale.  The  penitent,  seeking  nothing  but  forgive- 
ness, finds  in  God  nothing  but  love : hardly  waiting  for  his  confession,  that  love  meets  him  in  advance, 
and  overwhelms  him  with  favor.  So  touchingly  docs  man’s  deepest  extremity  illustrate  the  mercy  of  God 
in  seeking  and  recovering  the  lost ! Who  could  resist  the  love  of  such  a Father  ? J.  P.  T. 


11-24.  Closely  linked  with  the  parables  of  the 
Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money,  this  may 
with  greater  fitness  be  called  the  parable  of  the  Lost 


Son.  This  my  son  was  lost  and  is  found.  The 
leading  subject  of  all  the  three  is  the  lost  soul  of 
man — guilty,  sinful  man.  D.  K.  D. The  first 
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two  set  before  us  God  seeking  and  finding  the  sin- 
her,  through  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  and  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit.  The  third  shows  us  the  sinner 
seeking  God.  They  are  all  three  true  of  every  real 
conversion.  Viewed  from  the  divine  side,  God  seeks 
the  sinner ; but  we,  who  sec  only  the  earthly  side, 
perceive  only  the  sinner  rising  and  returning  to  God. 

W.  T. It  is  not  that  some  of  fallen  humankind 

are  saved  after  the  manner  of  the  strayed  sheep,  and 
others  after  the  manner  of  the  prodigal  son;  not 
that  the  Saviour  bears  one  wanderer  home  by  his 
power,  and  that  another  of  his  own  accord  arises 
and  returns  to  the  Father.  Both  these  processes 
are  accomplished  in  every  conversion.  The  man 
comes,  yet  Christ  brings  him ; Christ  brings  him, 
yet  lie  comes.  Amo/. 

Drawn  from  the  simplest  elements  of  daily  expe- 
rience, these  parables,  the  last  especially,  illustrate, 
in  a rising  climax  of  tenderness,  the  deepest  mys- 
teries of  the  divine  compassion — the  joy  that  there 
is  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  Where, 
in  the  entire  range  of  human  literature,  sacred  or 
profane,  can  anything  be  found  so  terse,  so  luminous, 
so  full  of  infinite  tenderness — 90  faithful  in  the 
picture  which  it  furnishes  of  the  consequences  of 
sin,  yet  so  merciful  in  the  hope  which  it  affords 
to  amendment  and  penitence — as  this  little  story  ? 
All  sin  and  punishment,  all  penitence  and  forgive- 
ness, find  their  best  delineation  in  these  few  brief 
words.  F. 

12.  Portion  that  falleth  to  me*  Ills  claim- 
ing of  his  share  in  this  technical,  and  almost  legal, 
form  is  a delicate  touch,  characteristic  of  the  entire 
alienation  from  all  home  affections  which  has  already 
found  place  in  his  heart.  Its  spiritual  significance 
is  the  expression  of  man’s  desire  to  be  independent 
of  God,  to  be  a god  to  himself,  and  to  lay  out  his 
life  according  to  his  own  will  and  for  his  own  pleas- 
ure. It  is  man  growing  weary  of  living  upon  God 
and  upon  his  fulness,  and  desiring  to  take  the  order- 
ing of  his  life  into  his  own  hands,  and  believing  that 
he  can  be  a fountain  of  blessedness  to  himself.  All 
the  subsequent  sins  of  the  younger  son  are  included 
i.i  this  one,  as  in  their  germ — are  but  the  unfolding 
of  thi*,  the  sin  of  sins.  . . . Directly  opposed  to 
“ Cive  me  my  portion  of  goods”  is  our  daily  petition, 
“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread:”  we  therein 
acknowledge  that  we  desire  to  wait  continually  upon 
God  for  the  supply  of  our  needs,  both  bodily  and 
spiritual,  that  we  recognize  our  dependence  upon 
him  as  our  true  blessedness.  . . . The  father  “ divi- 
ded unto  them  his  living .”  It  would  have  little  prof- 
ited to  retain  him  at  home  against  his  will,  who  had 
already  in  heart  become  strange  to  that  home : rather 
he  will  let  the  young  man  discover,  by  bitter  expe- 
rience, the  folly  of  his  request.  T. 

He  only  intends  to  wander  on,  and  get  the  most 
84 


selfish  enjoyment  out  of  the  world  that  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  him.  The  one  bad  determining  act 
was  done  where  he  set  up  his  own  headstrong  will, 
took  the  means  ol  self-gratification  into  his  hands, 
and  made  the  world’s  great  sensual  saloon  his  only 
home.  But  the  prodigal  was  no  extraordinary  mdh~ 
ster.  Thousands  of  men  are  doing  the  same  thing 
in  kind  every  day,  and  doing  it  reputably  enough. 
The  one  characteristic  fact  about  him  was  that  his 
back  was  turned  to  his  father  and  his  father’s  house. 
He  sought  another  kingdom  first.  Precisely  how  far 
he  had  gone,  or  into  what  company,  was  not  the  first 
consideration ; but  which  way  he  was  moving.  His 
father  let  him  have  his  portion  of  the  property,  to 
try  his  unfilial  and  dismal  experiment  with ; and  so 
Providence  lets  irreligious  and  unchristian  men  have 
money  and  prosperity,  for  the  same  purpose,  here. 
There  is  something  unspeakably  pathetic,  sad,  in  the 
sight  of  a man,  with  a heart  in  his  breast  which  God 
made,  getting  worldly  success,  nothing  else,  and 
working  this  experiment  out.  The  badges  of  for- 
tune that  he  hangs  out  about  him,  and  about  his 
family,  arc  only  the  mockeries  of  his  mistake.  How 
he  is  to  discover  it  is  only  a question  of  time ; and 
this  is  partly  the  sadness  of  it.  You  look  at  him  as 
one  after  another  of  his  purposes  is  accomplished, 
as  one  token  after  another  of  his  rising  and  flour- 
ishing condition  is  put  forth  in  his  establishment, 
and  you  wonder  when  and  how  it  will  be  that  the 
hunger  in  his  heart  is  to  discover  itself  to  him. 
What  will  be  the  mysterious  influence — whose  infi- 
delity, whose  treachery,  what  disorder,  whet  miscal- 
culation— that  will  turn  all  these  splendors  into 
husks,  and  these  apples  into  ashes  ? Fulness  of  the 
intellect,  fulness  of  the  estate,  will  not  keep  the 
sense  of  hunger  away — and  the  sense  of  it  is  the 
reality  of  it.  F.  D.  H. 

14,  15*  Began  to  be  in  want.  The  sin- 
ner for  a while  may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  doing 
well  at  a distance  from  God  ; for  the  world  has  its 
attractions,  and  the  flesh  its  pleasures;  his  affec- 
tions are  not  all  at  once  laid  waste,  nor  the  sources 
of  natural  delight  drawn  diy  in  an  instant.  The 
time  arrives  when  he  begins  to  discover  that  there 
is  a great  spiritual  famine  in  the  land  where  he  has 
chosen  to  dwell — a famine  of  truth  and  love,  and  of 
all  whereby  the  soul  of  man  lives  ; he  begins  to  dis- 
cover liis  wretchedness  and  misery,  and  that  it  is  an 
evil  thing,  and  a bitter,  to  have  foreaken  God.  To 
feed  swine.  Our  Lord  gives  us  a hint  hero  of 
that  awful  mystery  in  the  downward’ progress  of 
souls,  by  which  he  who  begins  by  using  the  world  to 
be  a servant  to  minister  to  his  pleasures,  submits  in 
the  end  to  a reversing  of  the  relationship  between 
them,  so  that  the  world  uses  him  as  its  drudge,  and 
sin  as  its  slave.  T. 

16.  Husks.  The  word  so  rendered  signifies 
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“ little  horns,”  with  reference  to  the  extended  and 
slightly  curved  shape  of  the  pods  of  the  fruit  of  the 
caro'o-trce ; that  fruit  being  the  article  of  food 
which  the  prodigal  is  represented  as  having  eaten. 
The  poorer  class  of  people  employ  it  as  food  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  produced.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  prodigal  resorted  to  food  absolutely  fit  only 
for  swine ; but  that  he  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
wealth  and  luxury  was  reduced  to  such  want  as  to 
be  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  meanest  fare.  H.  B.  II. 

In  his  hunger  he  was  glad  to  till  himself  with 

these  husks,  and  did  no.  no  man  giving  him  any 
nobler  sustenance.  All  he  could  hope  from  them 
was  to  dull  his  gnawing  pain,  for  the  food  of  beasts 
could  not  appease  the  cravings  of  man.  Thus  a 
deepest  moral  tmth  lies  under  the  words — that 
none  but  God  can  satisfy  the  longing  of  an  immor- 
tal soul — that  as  the  heart  was  made  for  him,  so 
he  only  can  fill  it.  No  man  gave  onto  him. 
But  though  he  has  forsaken  God,  he  has  not  been 
forsaken  by  him — not  even  in  that  far  land ; for 
the  misery  which  hap  fallen  upon  him  there  is  in- 
deed an  expression  of  God’s  anger  against  sin,  but 
at  the  same  time  of  his  love  to  the  sinner.  He 
b:dges  up  his  way  with  thorns,  he  makes  his  sin 
bitter  to  him,  that  he  may  leave  it.  In  this  way 
God  pursues  his  fugitives,  summoning  them  back  in 
that  only  language  which  now  they  will  understand. 

17.  IIow  full  of  consolation  for  man,  how  deep- 
ly significant  are  these  words,  “ he  came  to  himself  f ” 
— so  that  to  come  to  one’s  self  and  to  come  to  God 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  T. 

18.  I will  arise  and  ga  to  my  father. 
The  change  has  come  at  last,  and  what  a change ! — 
couched  in  terms  of  such  exquisite  simplicity  and 
power  as  if  expressly  framed  for  all  heart-broken 

penitents.  B. Father.  As  that  relation  was 

one  which  his  obedience  has  not  constituted,  so  his 
disobedience  could  not  annul.  T. 

The  change  is  wrought  immediately  within  him. 
But  what  change  ? Not  a change  of  place  ; he  lias 
done  nothing  yet  but  think  and  feel.  Not  a change 
in  his  outer  man ; neither  time  nor  miracle  has  re- 
paired the  waste  of  dissipation  in  his  body.  Not  a 
complete  revolution  yet,  in  all  the  courses  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  thoughts  and  desires — for  it  takes 
time  to  swing  all  these  round,  in  the  new-born  man, 
so  that  they  shall  play  spontaneously  and  harmoni- 
ously with  the  motions  of  the  Spirit  in  the  “ new 
creature.”  But,  a change  in  his  relations  to  his 
failin'  and  his  father's  house.  In  that  point,  which 
is  the  decisive  point  in  every  character,  the  change 
Is  entire.  Before,  every  longing  impulse,  passion, 
from  intellectual  curiosity  down  to  fleshly  lust, 
looked  for  its  indulgence  away  from  home,  which 
means  away  from  God ; and  obeying  that  choice, 
.every  step  bore  him  literally  away.  Place  is  not 


essential  at  first ; but  destination  is  essential.  Dis- 
tance is  not  the  principal  thing ; direction  is.  The 
first  sign  and  proof  of  the  inward  transformation 
is  in  the  character  of  the  first  thought  and  desire. 
Before,  it  was  to  get  away  from  the  father  and  for- 
get him ; now,  it  is  to  get  heme  and  abide  with 
him.  F.  D.  H.  * * 

20,  21.  Arose  end  came.  The  coming  is 
the  giving  back  of  his  love  and  loyalty  and  alle- 
gimee  to  his  heavenly  Father:  the  surrender  to 
God  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  soul  which,  in  the 
outset,  he  had  determined  to  retain  to  himself.  No 
doubt  the  Spirit  is  in  it  all ; yet  the  soul  gives  itself 
up.  The  Spirit  works  for  us  by  working  in  us,  and 
through  us ; and  his  agency  is  not  such  as  wc  con 
distinguish,  apart  from  the  common  operation  of 
our  faculties,  lienee,  if  we  wish  the  Spirit  to  lead 
us  to  give  back  our  souls  to  God,  we  must  ourselves 
seek  to  make  this  spiritual  surrender ; and  when  wc 
do,  we  shall  discover  that  he  has  been  beforehand 
with  us,  has  already  anticipated  us  with  his  quick- 
ening grape.  W.  T. Had  compassion,  and 

ran.  The  evidences  of  the  father’s  love  are  de- 
scribed with  a touching  minuteness;  he  does  not 
wait  for  the  poor  returning  wanderer  till  he  has 
come  all  the  way,  but  hastens  forward  to  meet  him ; 
at  once  welcomes  him  with  the  kiss,  which  is  more 
than  evidence  of  affcclton,  being  the  significant 
pledge  of  reconciliation  and  peace.  And  thus  the 
Lord  draws  nigh  to  them  that  draw  nigh  unto  him. 
It  was  he  who  put  within  them  even  the  first  weak 
notions  toward  good ; and  as  his  grace  went  before 
them,  so  also  it  meets  them.  And  though  there 
may  be  very  much  of  ignorance  in  them  still,  far 
too  slight  a view  of  the  evil  of  their  sin,  or  of  the 
holiness  of  God,  yet  he  meets  them  with  the  evi- 
dences of  his  mercy  ; at  once  embraces  them  in  the 
arms  of  his  love,  giving  them  at  this  first  moment 
strong  consolations.  And  this  he  does,  because 
such  they  need  at  this  moment,  to  assure  them  that 
notwithstanding  their  moral  defilement  and  misery, 
they  arc  accepted  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  convince  them 
of  that  which  it  is  so  hard  for  the  sinner  to  believe, 
which  it  is  indeed  the  great  work  of  faith  to  realize, 
that  God  has  put  away  their  sin,  and  is  pacified 
toward  them.  T. 

Admirably  has  one  said  here — “ The  coming  out 
of  the  father  to  meet  his  son  figuratively  exhibits 
the  sending  of  the  Son.”  All  the  way  to  the  cross 
of  Calvary  has  God  come,  running  to  meet  sinners. 
That  cross  is  the  meeting-place  between  the  right- 
eous God  and  the  repentant  prodigal.  In  Christ, 
the  Father  has  come  as  far  as  he  righteously  can 
come  to  save  sinners ; and  when  the  sinner  is  by 
faith  in  Christ  also,  then  is  he  received  by  God.  In 
Him;  mark  that!  Till  wc  are  “in  Him”  God  has 
not  met  us ; but  when  wc  unite  ourselves  to  him  by 
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simple  trust,  then  we,  too,  are  in  Him,  and  the 

Father  embraces  us.  W.  T. We  behold  all 

around  us  a world  estranged  from  holiness;  a 
world  cast  out  from  the  bosom  of  its  God.  But 
not  cast  out  forever.  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his 
unspeakable  gift ; that  bosom  opens  itself  for  our 
return.  Nay,  it  comes  throbbing  down  to  meet  us. 
The  Divine  clasps  the  Human,  that  the  Human 
may  make  its  way  back  to  the  Divine.  Great  in- 
deed i i thi3  mystery  of  the  gospel ; but  no  greater 
than  our  need  of  it.  R.  D.  II. 

I have  sinned  in  thy  sight.  Note  that  it 
is  after,  and  not  before,  the  kiss  of  reconciliation, 
that  this  confession  finds  place ; for  the  more  the 
sinner  knows  and  tastes  of  the  love  of  God,  the 
more  he  grieves  ever  to  have  sinned  against  that 
love.  In  Augustine’s  words,  u He  shows  himself 
worthy,  in  that  he  confesses  himself  unworthy.” 
He  shows  his  repentance  to  have  been  divinely 
wrought,  a work  of  the  Spirit,  in  that  he  acknowl- 
edges his  sin  in  its  root,  as  being  wrought  against 
God.  Thus  David  exclaims,  “ Against  thee,  thee 
only  have  I sinned ; ” while  his  offences  had  been 
against  the  second  table.  We  may  injure  our- 
selves by  our  evil,  we  may  wrong  our  neighbor,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  we  can  sin  only  against  God ; and 
the  recognition  of  our  evil  as  first  and  chiefly  an 
offence  against  him , is  the  essence  of  all  true  re- 
pentance, and  distinguishes  it  broadly  from  many 
other  kinds  of  sorrow  which  may  follow  on  evil 
deeds.  T. 

22,  23.  Bat  the  father  said.  The  son  has 

not  said  all  he  purposed,  not  so  much  because  the 
father’s  demonstrations  had  rekindled  the  filial,  and 
swallowed  up  all  servile,  feeling,  but  because  the 
father’s  heart  is  made  to  appear  too  full  to  listen  to 

more  in  this  strain.  B. Robe  and  ring.  By 

this  bringing  out  of  the  best  robe,  and  putting  it 
upon  him,  is  especially  signified  that  act  of  God 
which,  on  its  negative  side,  is  a release  from  con- 
demnation, a causing  the  sinner’s  iniquity  to  pass 
from  him;  on  its  positive  side,  an  imputation  to 
him  of  the  merits  and  righteousness  of  Christ.  We 
have  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  indicated  in  the  ring  with 
which  the  returning  wanderer  is  also  adorned. 
These  all  being  the  ornaments,  not  of  the  slave,  but 
of  the  free ; all,  therefore,  speaking  of  restoration 
to  his  lost  privileges,  and  being  accounted  tokens  of 

the  highest  honor  and  favor.  T. Eat  and  be 

merry.  The  feast  indicates  the  joy  of  a forgiviug 
God  over  a forgiven  man,  and  the  joy  of  a forgiven 
man  in  a forgiving  God.  Amot. 

24.  Gazing  through  the  parables,  and  across 
the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  into  the 
heart  of  God  thus  laid  bare,  what  cause  of  adoring 
gratitude  and  wonder  have  we  in  the  pledget l readi- 
ness of  God  to  meet  and  to  pardon  the  self-accusing, 


self-destroyed  sinner ! The  new  and  overwhelming 
view  of  our  folly  and  demerit ; the  juster  sense  than 
was  ever  before  attained  of  our  own  provocations, 
of  the  brightness  of  the  divine  holiness,  of  the  ex- 
cellent righteousness  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the 
glory  of  the  salvation  long  spurned,  seems  now  to 
make  our  offences  hopeless  of  forgiveness.  But 
look  up,  through  the  mist  and  storm  of  self-re- 
proach, to  the  Father,  as  these  parables  paint  him, 
and  see,  in  the  errand  of  the  ransoming  Son,  and  of 
the  convincing,  converting  Spirit,  the  incredible  and 

surpassing  goodness  of  the  Father.  W.  R.  W. 

God,  his  Father,  instead  of  reproaching  him,  has 
met  him  half  way,  and  interrupted  bis  confessions 
by  the  voice  of  fatherly  forgiveness — has  taken  him 
in,  and  made  him  a feast,  and  counts  that  a day  of 
joy  and  gladness  which  has  brought  back,  however 
soiled  and  scarred,  a living  soul  from  the  grasp  of 
hell  and  death.  It  is  the  very  gospel  of  the  sin- 
ner’s Friend.  V. 

1 24.  These  three  parables  show  that  God  is  in 
earnest  in  seeking  to  save  souls.  The  Son  becomes 
incarnate,  and  offers  himself  a sacrifice  for  sin ; the 
Spirit  gives  the  truth,  and  secures  its  entrance  into 
the  soul ; and  the  Father  gladly  welcomes  the  wan- 
derer to  his  home  again.  There  are  no  obstacles  to 
man’s  salvation  now  on  God’s  side.  Everything 
done  by  him  is  in  the  interest  of  the  sinner’s  re- 
turn. His  electing  love,  the  enlightening  agency  of 
his  Spirit,  his  sovereignty,  are  all  to  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  this  chapter,  and  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  all  designed  to  helpy  and  not  to  hinder , the 
sinner’s  restoration.  W.  T. 

25.  Since  no  strain  could  rise  into  sweeter  and 
nobler  tenderness — since  death  itself  could  reveal 
no  lovelier  or  more  consolatory  lesson  than  it  con- 
veys to  sinful  man — to  us  it  might  seem  that  this  is 
the  true  climax  of  the  parable,  and  that  here  it 
?« w(d  end  as  with  the  music  of  angel  harps.  And 
here  it  would  have  ended  had  the  mystery  of  hu- 
man malice  and  perversity  been  other  than  it  is. 
But  the  conclusion  of  it  (25-32)  bears  most  directly 
on  the  very  circumstances  that  called  it  forth.  The 
angry  murmur  of  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  had 
shown  how  utterly  ignorant  they  were,  in  their  cold, 
dead  hardness  and  pride  of  heart,  that,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  the  tear  of  one  truly  repentant  sinner  is 
transcendently  dearer  than  the  loveless,  fruitless 
formalism  of  a thousand  Pharisees.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  Jesus  added  how  the  elder  son  came  in, 
and  was  indignant  at  the  noise  of  merriment,  and 
was  angry  at  that  ready  forgiveness,  and  reproached 
the  tender  heart  of  his  father,  and  dragged  up' 
again  in  their  worst  form  the  forgiven  sins  of  this 
brother  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge,  and 
showed  all  the  narrow,  unpardoning  malignity  of  a 
heart  which  hod  mistaken  external  rectitude  for 
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holy  love.  Such  self-righteous  malice  is  an  evil 
moro  inveterate — a sore  more  difficult  to  probe,  and 
more  bard  to  cure— than  open  disobedience  and 
passionate  sin.  F. 

29.  Note  here  with  what  delicate  touches  the 
ungenial  character  of  the  man  is  indicated  already. 
He  docs  not  go  in ; he  does  not  take  for  granted 
that  when  his  father  makes  a feast,  there  is  matter 

worthy  of  making  merry  about.  T. 20.  That  I 

might  make  merry  with  my  friends — here  lay  his 
misapprehension.  It  was  no  entertainment  for  the 
gratification  of  the  prodigal : it  was  a father ’a  ex- 
pression of  the  joy  he  felt  at  his  recovery.  B. 

32.  Thy  brother.  Not  merely  “ my  eon,11  ns  thou 
hast  ungraciously  put  it,  but  “ thy  bi'othcr”  kinned 
to  thee,  and  to  whom  therefore  kindness  is  due.  T. 
Had  not  the  younger  child,  of  the  same  hearth- 
stone and  roof-tree,  been  dead?  wa«  he  not  alive 
again  ? Had  he  not  been  lost  ? was  he  not  found  ? 
Was  it  natural,  manly,  filial,  fraternal,  thus  to 
scowl  on  redemption  from  hell  ? What  right  had 
they  (the  Pharisees),  as  true  sons  and  as  true  broth- 
ers, to  remain  thus  strange  to  the  joys  of  the  loving 
and  the  holy  Jehovah,  and  have  thus  no  response, 
no  car,  no  tolerance  for  the  anthems  and  gratula- 
tions  of  all  his  holy  and  heavenly  worshippers,  over 
the  conversion  and  recovery  of  the  estrayed  and  the 
self-destroyed,  now  brought  happily  and  forever 
back?  W.R.W. 

25-32.  The  two  parties  standing  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  parabolic  mirror  arc  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  as  the  elder  son ; the  publicans  and  sin- 
ners, as  the  younger — all  Jews,  all  belonging  to 
God’s  (visible)  family.  The  difficulties  which  have 
been  found  in  the  latter  part  of  the  parable,  from 
the  uncontradicted  assertion  in  verse  29,  if  the 


Pharisees  are  meant,  and  the  great  pride  and  an* 
charitableness  shown,  if  really  righteous  persons 
arc  meant,  are  considerably  lightened  by  the  consid- 
eration that  the  contradiction  of  that  assertion  would 
have  been  beside  the  purpose  of  the  parable — that 
it  was  the  very  thing  on  which  the  Pharisees  prided 
themselves — that,  besides,  it  is  sufficiently  contra- 
dicted by  the  spirit  and  words  of  the  elder  son.  He 
was  breaking  his  father’s  commandment  even  when 
he  made  the  assertion ; and  the  making  it  is  a part 
of  liis  hypocrisy.  A. 

The  elder  brother — the  type  or  emblem  of  those 
against  whom  Jesus  is  defending  himself — is  brought 
prominently  out : a full  revelation  of  his  distrust- 
ful, spiteful,  envious  spirit  is  made.  If  thirteen 
verses  are  given  to  the  story  of  the  younger  brother, 
no  fewer  than  eight  are  given  to  that  of  the  elder 

brother.  H. This  elder  is  now  the  lost  son: 

he  has  lost  all  childlike,  filial  feeling:  he  be- 
trays the  hypocrite  within.  Siicr . He  forgets 

for  the  moment  all  his  family  relationships,  nc 
will  not  call  his  parent  father ; be  will  not  speak  to 
him  as  to  one  to  whom  he  hod  been  indebted— 
rather  he  will  charge  him  with  injustice  and  un- 
kindness ; he  will  not  call  the  once  lost  but  now 
found  one  his  brother — 44  this  thy  son  ” is  the  way 
that  he  speaks  of  him.  Notwithstanding  all  his  un- 
filial,  unbrotherly,  contemptuous  arrogance,  how 
kindly,  how  patiently  is  he  dealt  with ; how  mildly 
is  the  father’s  vindication  made ; how  gently  is  the 
rebuke  administered  ! Just  as  in  the  parable  of  the 
barren  fig-ti-ec  and  the  great  supper,  the  curtain 
drops  as  the  scene  should  come  upon  the  stage  in 
which  the  filial  fortunes  of  those  of  whom  we  take 
the  elder  brother  as  the  type  should  have  been  dis- 
closed. II. 


Section  100.— The  Unjust  Steward. 

Luki  xvi.  1-18. 

1 And  he  said  also  unto  his  disciples,  There  was  a certain  rich  man  which  had  a stew- 

2 ard ; and  the  same  was  accused  unto  him  that  he  had  wasted  his  goods.  And  ho  called 
him,  and  said  unto  bim,  How  is  it  that  I hear  this  of  thee?  give  an  account  of  thy  stew- 

8 ardship : for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward.  Then  tho  steward  said  within  him- 
self, What  shall  I do?  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from  me  the  stewardship:  I cannot  dig; 

4 to  beg  I am  ashamed.  I am  resolved  what  to  do,  that  when  I am  put  out  of  the  stew- 

6 ardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their  houses.  So  he  called  every  one  of  his  lord’s 

6 debtors  unto  him , and  said  unto  the  first,  How  much  owest  thou  unto  my  lord?  And 
he  said,  An  hundred  measures  of  oil.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  thy  bill,  and  sit  down 

7 quickly,  and  write  fifty.  Then  said  he  to  another,  And  how  much  owest  thou  ? And 
he  said,  An  hundred  measures  of  wheat.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Take  thy  bill,  and 
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8 write  fourscore.  And  the  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward,  because  he  had  done 
wisely : for  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light. 

9 And  I say  unto  you,  Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ; 

10  that  when  ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.  He  that  is  faith- 
ful in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much ; and  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is 

11  unjust  also  in  much.  If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon, 

12  who  will  com  mi  t to  your  trust  the  true  riches  t And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
18  that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you  that  which  is  your  own?  No  servant 

can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other;  or  else  he 
will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

14  And  the  Pharisees  also,  who  were  covetous,  heard  all  these  things,  and  they  derided 

15  him.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  they  which  justify  yourselves  before  men : but  God 
knoweth  your  hearts : for  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men,  is  abomination  in 

16  the  sight  of  God.  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John : since  that  time  the 
IT  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man  presseth  into  it.  And  it  is  easier  for 
18  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.  Whosoever  putteth  away 

his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  committeth  adultery;  and  whosoever  marrieth  her  that 
is  put  away  from  her  husband,  committeth  adultery. 


As  the  unjust  steward  secures  the  favor  of  the  debtors  by  gratuities,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  a home 
for  himself  when  Ids  office  is  taken  away,  so  the  children  of  light,  by  the  right  use  of  earthly  posses- 
sions, arc  to  make  for  themselves  friends  who  will  receive  them  into  everlasting  mansions  when  they  are 
called  away  from  this  life.  As  the  children  of  the  world  aim  steadily  at  their  selfish  objects,  and,  with 
evcr-watchful  prudence,  seize  upon  all  the  means  necessary  to  secure  them,  so  the  children  of  light  are  to 
keep  constantly  before  their  eyes  the  relations  of  life  to  the  divine  kingdom,  and  to  press  everything  into 
their  service  in  its  behalf.  It  is,  indeed,  a difficult  task  to  combine  the  singleness  of  aim  and  simplicity 
of  heart  which  the  gospel  requires  with  that  shrewd  sagacity  which  can  bend  all  earthly  things  to  its 
holy  purposes.  Yet  if  the  aim  to  serve  God’s  kingdom  be  the  ruling  power  of  one’s  life,  and  all  the  mani- 
fold interests  of  life  are  made  subordinate  thereto ; if  the  holy  decision  be  once  made  and  never  swerved 
from,  it  will  bring  forth,  as  one  of  its  necessary  fruits,  this  true  sagacity  and  moral  presence  of  mind. 
It  is  precisely  this  connection  of  prudence  with  a single,  steadfast  aim,  though  a bad  one,  that  is  illus- 
trated in  the  conduct  of  the  unjust  steward.  A bad  man  was  necessarily  chosen  for  the  example ; its 
very  object  was  to  show  how  much  the  children  of  light  might  do  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  they  would, 
in  this  respect,  imitate  the  children  of  the  world.  N. 


Wuat  makes  these  parables  so  impressive  and 
pathetic  is  the  fact  that  they  incarnate  spiritual 
truths  and  realities,  show  them  to  us  in  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves;  and  thus,  not  only  bring 
them  to  the  level  of  our  thoughts,  but  make  them  a 
thousand-fold  more  attractive.  If,  instead  of  para- 
bles, we  had  fables  of  talking  beasts  and  birds, 
their  charm  would  be  quite  gone. 

1 3.  Wasted  his  master’s  goods,  lie  had 
been  negligent  and  luxurious ; a~d  so  had  fallen 
into  that  most  common  of  all  dishonesties  which, 
because  it  breaks  into  no  man’s  house,  or  steals 

1 I 

no  man’s  purse,  has  no  notion  that  it  is  dishonest. 

I cannot  dig,  eta  Luxury  had  unfitted  him 
for  toil ; alms  would  choke  his  pride.  S.  Cox. 
—Wanting  everything,  it  is  a double  poverty  I 


to  be  able  to  do  nothing,  and  to  be  willing  to  ask 
nothing.  Q. 

4 7.  As  steward  to  an  Oriental  landlord,  it  was 
his  duty  to  admit  and  dismiss  tenants;  to  value 
their  land  and  its  produce ; to  fix,  collect,  and  sell 
their  rents:  for  in  the  East,  then,  as  often  now, 
rents  were  paid  in  kind,  not  in  money.  If  an  olive- 
yard  yielded  a thousand  measures  of  oil  annually,  a 
certain  proportion,  say  a tenth,  was  paid  to  the 
landlord.  In  that  case  the  rent  was  a hundred 
measures  of  oil.  If  a farm  yielded  a thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  rent  would  be  a hundred 
bushels.  The  steward  had  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
crop,  to  see  that  the  due  proportion  of  it  was  paid 
as  rent,  to  sell  what  produce  was  not  needed  for  the 
I supply  cf  the  household,  and  to  pay  in  the  cash  re- 
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ceived  for  it.  S.  Cox. The  steward  here  made 

use  of  this  power  to  purchase  the  good-will  and 
friendship  of  his  lord’s  tenants.  Whereas  one  had 
bound  himself  to  pay  yearly  a hundred  baths  of 
oil,  he  let  him  have  it  at  fifty : and  whereas  another 
was  to  pay  a hundred  homers  of  wheat  yearly,  he 
gave  him  his  lease  at  eighty,  and  altered  the  wri- 
tings accordingly.  This  interpretation  of  the  parable 
may  be  gathered  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  but  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  words 
debtor  and  bill ; the  one  signifying  any  kind  of 
debtor,  and  among  the  rest  a tenant,  and  the  other 
any  kind  of  obligatory  writing,  and  among  the  rest 
a lease.  In  this  light  the  favor  that  was  done  to 
the  tenants  was  substantial,  and  laid  them  under 
lasting  obligations ; whereas  according  to  the  com- 
mon interpretation,  the  steward  could  not  reap  a3 
much  benefit  from  any  requital  the  debtors  would 
make  him  for  the  sums  forgiven  them,  as  these 
' sums  were  worth  to  himself ; and  therefore  he  might 
rather  have  exacted  them,  and  put  them  into  his 
own  pocket.  M. 

Mark  the  audacity,  yet  ability,  of  the  fraud.  The 
steward  had  hitherto,  through  wasteful  luxury  per- 
haps, paid  the  landlord  less  than  the  estate  pro- 
duced. He  has  now  to  send  in  his  accounts  and 
vouchers,  and  run  the  risk  of  having  his  malversa- 
tion exposed.  But  by  falsifying  his  accounts,  by 
lowering  the  rents,  he  keeps  the  revenue  of  the  es- 
tate at  the  same  low  mark,  and  has  a chance  of  per. 
suading  his  master  that  the  estate  was  never  worth 
more,  and  escaping  the  worst  risks  of  detection.  On 
the  other  hand,  these  bill*,  or  documents,  which  bo 
handed  to  the  tenants,  and  which  would  be  at  least 
the  basis  of  any  future  estimate  of  rents,  would, 
perhaps  for  years,  secure  them  a considerable  sav- 
ing, and  incline  them  to  deal  generously  with  him. 
By  accepting  his  fraudulent  valuations,  too,  they  be- 
came parties  to  the  fraud  ; henceforth,  if  their  gen- 
erosity failed,  he  had  them  in  his  power.  So,  by  one 
stroke,  he  did  much  both  to  conceal  his  former  de- 
linquencies, and  to  secure  a provision  for  his  future 

necessities.  S.  Cox. Everybody  [in  Palestine] 

trades,  speculates,  cheats.  The  shepherd-boy  on 
the  mountains  talks  of  piastres  from  morning  to 
night ; so  does  the  muleteer  on  the  road,  the  farmer 
in  the  field,  the  artisan  in  his  shop,  the  merchant  in 
his  magazine,  the  pasha  in  his  palace,  the  kady  in 
the  hall  of  judgment,  the  mullah  in  the  mosque,  the 
monk,  the  priest,  the  bishop — money,  money,  money ! 
the  desire  of  every  heart,  the  theme  of  every  dis- 
course, the  end  of  every  aim.  Everything,  too,  is 
bought  and  sold.  Each  prayer  has  its  price,  every 
sin  its  tariff.  Nothing  for  nothing,  but  everything 
for  money — at  the  counter  of  the  merchant,  the  di- 
van of  the  judge,  the  gate  of  the  palace,  the  altar 
of  the  priest.  W.  M.  T. 


8*  It.  is  the  lord  of  the  steward,  he  who  has  twice 
before  in  the  parable  been  called  by  this  name 
(verses  S,  5),  that  is  here  meant,  and  not  our  Lord, 
who  docs  not  speak  directly  in  his  own  person  till 

verse  9.  T. The  steward  is  not  only  expressly 

called  u unjust,”  but  his  injustice  was  branded  by 
bis  dismission.  What  his  master  praised  was  his 
wisdom  and  foresight,  his  subtle  and  ingenious 
management  in  securing  to  himself  friends.  He 
punished  his  dishonesty,  but  acknowledged  his  art 

and  cunning.  Newcomc. “ Wisely  ” may  not  be 

the  happiest  word,  since  wisdom  is  never  in  Script- 
ure disconnected  from  moral  goodness.  “ Prudent- 
ly ” is  the  word  that  should  have  been  chosen.  “ The 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gcnci'ation  ” 
(in  worldly  matters)  ‘‘  than  the  children  of  ligld  ” in 
theirs,  that  is,  in  heavenly  matters ; the  children  of 
light  being  thus  rebuked  that  they  are  not  at  half 
the  pains  to  win  heaven  which  the  men  of  this 
world  are  to  win  earth — that  they  are  less  provident 
in  heavenly  things  than  those  are  in  earthly — that 
the  world  is  better  served  by  its  servants  than  God 

is  by  his.  T. The  children  of  this  world  have, 

for  the  most  part,  a steady  regard  to  the  end  which 
they  pursue;  they  are  wise  in  choosing  proper 
means,  and  finding  out  the  nearest  way  to  compass 
their  end ; they  arc  vigilant  and  active,  constant 
and  resolute  in  their  pursuits.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  children  of  light  sometimes  quite  overlook  and 
forget  their  great  concern,  have  intervals  of  remiss- 
ness and  indifference,  are  easily  deterred  and  unset- 
tled, and  drawn  aside  by  every  impediment  and 
discouragement.  Jortin. 

9m  The  man’s  deed  has  two  sides  on  which  it 
may  be  contemplated — one,  the  side  of  its  dishon- 
esty, upon  which  it  is  most  blameworthy  ; the  other, 
the  side  of  its  prudence,  its  foresight.  Our  Lord 
distinguishes  the  steward’s  dishonesty  from  his 
prudence : the  one  can  only  have  his  rebuke — the 
other  may  be  extolled  for  the  purpose  of  provoking 
his  people  to  a like  prudence  about  things  of  far 

higher  importance.  T. The  point  held  up  for 

imitation  in  the  steward  is  not  his  injustice  and  ex- 
travagance, but  the  foresight  with  which  he  antici- 
pated, and  the  skill  with  which  he  provided  against, 
his  ultimate  difficulties.  What  can  be  clearer  than 
the  very  simple  deductions  ? This  steward,  having 
been  a bad  steward,  showed  diligence,  steady  pur- 
pose, and  clone  sagacity  in  his  dishonest  plan  for 
extricating  himself  from  the  consequences  of  past 
dishonesty : be  vc  faithful  stewards,  and  show  the 
same  diligence,  purpose,  sagacity,  in  subordinating 
the  present  and  the  temporal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  eternal  and  the  future.  Just  ns  the  steward 
made  himself  friends  of  the  tenants,  who,  when  his 
income  failed,  received  him  into  their  houses,  so  do 
ye  use  your  wealth — and  time,  opportunity,  knowl- 
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edge,  is  wealth,  as  well  as  money — for  the  good  of 
your  f el  low-men ; that  when  you  leave  earth  poor 
and  naked,  these  fellow-men  may  welcome  you  to 
treasures  that  never  fail.  The  parables  of  the  un- 
just judge  and  the  importunate  suitor  show  quite  as 
clearly  os  this  parable  that  the  lesson  conveyed  by 
a parable  may  be  enforced  by  principles  of  contrasty 
and  may  involve  no  commendation  of  those  whose 

conduct  conveys  the  lesson.  F. The  heavenly 

habitations  being  termed  “ everlasting ,”  are  thus 
tacitly  contrasted  with  the  temporary  shelter  which 
was  all  that  the  steward,  the  child  of  the  present 
world,  procured  for  himself  with  all  his  plotting  and 
dishonesty.  T. The  wisdom  of  this  world’s  chil- 

dren is  only  a wisdom  for  this  world.  Measure 
their  conduct  on  the  scale  of  their  own  generation, 
and  you  say,  “ Tbcpe  are  capable,  sagacious  men.” 
But  measure  it  on  tlie  scale  of  eternity,  that  is,  on 
the  scale  of  their  whole  life,  and  you  add,  uWhat 
fools  and  blind  they  arc,  after  all ! ” Their  thoughts 
and  their  gains  perish  with  them.  S.  Cox. 

9- 11.  Mammon,  coming  from  the  Hebrew,  sig- 
nifies whatever  one  is  apt  to  confide  in  ; and  because 
men  put  their  trust  generally  in  external  advantages, 
os  riches,  authority,  honor,  knowledge,  the  word 
mammon  is  used  to  denote  everything  of  that  kind, 
and  particularly  riches  by  way  of  eminence.  By  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  he  docs  not  mean  un- 
righteous or  ill-gotten  riches,  but  false  and  uncertain 
riches.  So  in  verse  11,  44  unrighteous  ” means  false, 
deceitful,  as  opposed  to  “ true.”  M. 

10- 13.  The  things  earthly,  by  which  men  may 
show  their  faithfulness  and  fitness  for  a higher 
stewardship,  are  slightingly  called  “ that  which  is 
least,”  as  compared  with  spiritual  gifts  and  graces 
which  arc  “ much  ;”  they  are  termed  “ umnghtcous,” 
or  deceitful,  44  mammon,”  as  set  against  the  heaven- 
ly riches  of  faith  and  love,  which  are  44 true ” and 
durable  “ riches  ; ” they  are  called  44  that  which  is 
another  man's,”  by  comparison  with  the  heavenly 

goods,  which  when  possessed  are  our  own.  T. 

The  faithfulness  in  the  least  is  the  same  as  the 
prudence  and  shrewdness  just  spoken  of:  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  light  they  run  into — 44  who  is 
that  faithful  and  wise  steward  ? ” That,  which  is 
least,  is  the  deceitful  mammon ; that  which  is  an- 
other man’s,  U the  wealth  of  this  present  world, 
which  is  not  the  Christian’s  own,  nor  his  proper  in- 
heritance. The  44  much,”  the  44  true  riches,”  is  that 
which  is  t/our  own,  the  true  riches  of  God’s  inheri- 
tance. The  wealth  of  this  world  is  44  another’s,”  for- 
feited by  sin — only  put  into  our  hands  to  he  ren- 
dered an  account  of.  A. Wealth,  if  bestowed, 

is  the  gift  of  a power  from  God  that  may  be  made 
glorious  by  right  use.  But  a right  use,  a Chris- 
tian use,  will  never  be  made  of  it  till  its  true  rela- 
tions to  other  and  higher  forces  of  power  in  the 


Church  are  rightly  understood.  Riches  pass  44  like 
a flower  of  the  field,”  in  precious  but  brief  trust, 
given  not  for  pride  or  elation,  but  for  Christian  use. 
Character  is  power  for  eternity,  has  the  beauty  and 
life  of  its  divine  spirit  on  it.  As  productive  of  this 
power  in  the  possessor  or  others,  wealth  turns  to 
value.  Used  for  selfish  ends,  it  will  bring  shame 
and  sorrow  here  and  in  the  day  of  God.  A Chris- 
tian use  glorifies  God,  and  glorifies  the  soul ; and 
prepares  friends  that,  when  the  possessor  shall 
44  fail,”  and  go  alone  to  44  the  eternal  mansions,” 
“shall  receive  him  to  everlasting  habitations.” 
Post. 

10.  Faithfal  in  that  which  is  least. 

Ttote  faithfulness  knows  no  distinction  bctwccti  great 
and  small  duties.  From  the  highest  point  of  view, 
that  is,  from  God’s  point  of  view,  nothing  is  great, 
nothing  small,  as  we  measure  it.  The*- worth  and 
the  quality  of  an  action  depend  on  its  motive  only, 
and  not  at  all  on  its  prominence,  or  on  any  other  of 
the  accidents  which  we  are  always  apt  to  adopt  as 
the  tests  of  the  greatness  of  our  deeds.  The  large- 
ness of  the  consequences  of  anything  that  we  do  is 
no  measure  of  the  true  greatness  or  true  value  of  it. 
Nothing  is  small  that  a spirit  can  do.  Nothing  is 
small  that  can  be  done  from  a mighty  motive.  The 
least  action  of  life  can  be  as  surely  done  from  the 
loftiest  motive,  as  the  highest  and  the  noblest. 
Faithfulness  measures  acts  as  God  measures  them. 
True  conscientiousness  deals  with  our  duties  as  God 
deals  with  them.  McLaren. 

Verse  13  then  teaches  that  the  only  way  of  at- 
taining to  this  faithfulness  in  little  things,  which 
qualifies  us  for  what  is  great,  is  by  a total  renuncia- 
tion of  mammon,  and  by  a surrender  of  the  heart 

to  God.  C.  B. It  was  impossible — such  was  the 

recurrent  burden  of  so  many  discourses — to  be  at 
once  worldly  and  spiritual ; to  be  at  once  the  slave 

of  God  and  the  slave  of  mammon.  F. It  is 

clear  that  this  passage  (placed  out  of  its  connection 
in  M.  6 : 24)  stands  properly  here,  closely  joined 
to  the  parable;  and,  indeed,  requisite  to  set  the 
idea  of  the  parable  in  its  proper  light.  The  prin- 
cipal scope  of  the  latter  is  to  show  the  connection 
between  wisdom  and  a steadfast  aim  of  life;  and 
this  passage  (verse  13)  contains  precisely  the  same 
thought ; as  it  teaches  that  we  cannot  rightly  use 
our  earthly  goods  unless  we  make  our  choice  deci- 
dedly between  God  and  the  world,  and  then,  with 
undivided  aim,  refer  all  things  to  the  one  Master  to 
whom  we  have  consecrated  our  whole  life.  N. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  one 
man  and  another  is  in  their  choice  of  their  masters. 
Some  master  every  human  being  has,  and  none  arc 
in  so  complete  a bondage  as  those  who  fancy  them- 
selves to  be  absolutely  independent.  There  are  as 
many  masters  as  theve  are  interests,  appetites* 
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tastes,  passions,  and  pursuits — of  the  body  and  the 
mind.  There  are  people  who  scorn  the  idea  of 
working  at  all,  who  yet  work  harder,  put  up  with 
more  humiliations,  and  part  with  more  real  liberty, 
for  vanity,  for  fashion,  for  a certain  standing  in 
society  or  a certain  amount  of  prosperity,  or  a sen- 
sual pleasure,  than  the  serf  that  is  bought  and  sold 
and  whipped.  So  it  appears  that  men  are  always 
choosing  their  masters.  Every  heart  chooses. 
Every  life  is  the  result  of  that  choice.  We  may  go 
on  choosing  and  choosing  again,  trying  many  mas- 
ters. Every  passion  and  appetite  and  interest  may 
take  its  turn  in  playing  master.  We  may  fancy  we 
make  some  progress,  became  we  change,  when  really 
the  selfish  principle,  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  is  just 
as  vital,  and  as  bitter  and  poisonous  in  its  vitality, 
as  ever,  under  all  the  refinements  of  culture  and 
manners.  The  external  habits  may  become  more 
orderly  and  decent ; the  tastes  less  gross ; the  re- 
sults of  labor  more  useful  to  others.  But  God  is 
not  mocked,  and  we  muBt  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Changing  our  masters  is  of  no  avail  till  we  exchange 
every  other  for  God.  lienee  it  is  that  the  Bible 
always  treats  the  false  masters  of  the  soul  as  alto- 
gether but  one : “ lie  that  is  not  for  Christ  is 
against  him,”  it  says.  So  it  presents  but  one  alter- 
native. “ No  man  can  serve  two  masters.”  F.  D.  II. 


14.  Covetous  ....  derided  him.  Sneered 

at  hitn  ; their  master-sin  being  too  plainly  struck  at 
for  them  to  relish.  B. 16-18.  That  dispensa- 

tion of  which  they  were  administrators  was  passing 
away;  and  a larger  dispensation,  in  which  they 
shall  no  more  have  the  u key  of  knowledge  ” to  ad- 
mit or  to  exclude,  is  begun.  Yet  not  that  the  law 
itself  was  to  be  abolished,  for  that  would  be  eternal 
as  the  God  that  gave  it  (verse  17),  being  the  ex- 
pression of  his  pc rfee lions  and  holy  will.  How 
great  then  was  their  guilt,  who,  while  they  pre- 
tended to  be  guardians  of  its  purity,  were  continu- 
a.ly  tampering  with  it  in  its  most  sacred  enact- 
ments, as  in  those  concerning  marriage  (verse 
18).  T. 

17.  Of  the  law  to  fail.  The  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  the  principal  part  ot'  his  prophetic  func- 
tion, came  to  confirm  the  whole  law  of  God , by  an 
ampler  revelation,  a more  authoritative  commission, 
a more  perfect  example,  a more  impressive  evidence. 
Elsewhere  he  declares  that  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away  sooner  than  his  word  ; while  here  he  pro- 
claims that  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to 
pass  away  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail. 
Thus  he  identifies  his  word  and  the  Law  of  God, 
in  a common  authority  and  a common  perpetuity. 
W.  A.  B. 


Section  107.— The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 

Luke  xvi.  19-81. 

19  There  was  a certain  rich  man,  which  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 

20  sumptuously  ©very  day : and  there  was  a certain  beggar  named  Lazarus,  which  was  Inid 

21  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  and  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 

22  man’s  table : moreover,  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  beggardied,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom:  the  rich  man 

28  also  died,  and  was  bnried : and  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and 

21  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarns  in  his  bosom.  And  he  cried,  and  said,  Father 
Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finarer  in 

25  water,  and  cool  my  tongne : for  I am  tormented  in  this  flame.  But  Abraham  said,  Son, 
remember  that  thon  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil 

26  things : but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thon  art  tormented.  And  besides  all  this,  between 
us  and  you  there  is  a great  gulf  fixed : so  that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence  to  you, 

27  cannot ; neither  can  they  pass  to  ns,  that  would  come  from  thence.  Then  he  said,  I pray 

28  thee  therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldest  s »nd  him  to  my  father’s  house : for  I have  five 
brethren;  that  he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment. 

29,  30  Abraham  saith  unto  him,  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them.  And 
he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham  : but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  re- 

31  pent.  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
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Tfin  impressive  parable,  one  of  the  most  awful  sayings  of  our  Lord,  was  but  a momentary  unveiling 
of  the  spirit-world  and  the  state  of  the  departed ; yet  it  has  left  for  ail  after-ages  the  impress  of  these 
momentous  truths.  Directly  consequent  upon  death  is  a state  of  consciousness,  in  which  the  soul  remem- 
bers the  past,  and  knows  its  own  condition  and  its  prospects.  There  are  two  opposite  states — the  one  of 
happiness,  the  other  of  misery — to  which  men  arc  allotted  according  to  their  character  and  conduct  in  this 
life.  These  two  condi  Jons  arc  immensely  and  irrevocably  separated.  The  blessed  can  do  nothing  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  miserable ; nor  can  the  lost  ever  hope  to  reach  the  abode  of  the  saved.  The  parable 
does  not  propose  to  remedy  in  the  hereafter  any  inequalities  of  condition  in  the  present  state,  but  to  com- 
pensate for  losses  here  in  the  body  by  the  superlative  gain  to  the  soul  that  lives  unto  God.  How  mean, 
how  wretched,  the  lot  of  one  who  revels  in  sensual  abundance,  but  has  nothing  for  the  soul ! J.  P.  T. 

He  who  Relieves  not  in  an  invisible  world  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  spiritual  joy,  must  of  neces- 
sity place  his  hope  in  the  things  which  he  sees,  will  come  to  trust  in  them,  and  to  look  to  them  for  his 
blessedness,  for  be  knows  of  no  other : whether  he  hoards  or  squanders,  in  either  case  be  sets  his  hope  cn 
the  world.  This  was  the  sin  of  Dives  and  the  origin  of  all  his  other  sins,  that  he  believed  not  in  this  higher 
world,  which  is  apprehended  by  faith — a world  not  merely  beyond  the  grave — but  a kingdom  of  God,  a 
kingdom  of  truth  and  love  existing  even  in  the  midst  of  this  orucl  and  wicked  world ; and  his  punishment 
was,  that  he  made  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  that  truer  state  of  things  only  to  his  own  unutterable 
and  irremediable  loss.  T. 


10*  The  extreme  costliness  of  the  purple  dye  of 
antiquity  is  well  known.  And  the  byssus,  rightly 
translated  ilJine  /inen,”  was  hardly  in  less  price  or 
esteem,  so  that  he  plainly  sought  out  for  himself  all 
that  was  costliest  and  rarest.  This  was  his  ordinary 
apparel ; so  his  sumptuous  fare  was  his  every  day’s  | 
entertainment  And  what  was  his  crime  ? A lazar 
tying  at  his  gate,  and  lying  unrelieved.  Nor  is  lie 
even  accused  of  being,  as  lie  is  sometimes  called, 41  a 
glutton.”  On  the  contrary,  he  is  one  of  whom  none 
could  say  worse  than  that  he  loved  to  surround  liim- 
self  with  all  'things  pleasurable.  His  name  Christ 
has  not  told  us,  but  the  poor  man’s  only.  “ Seems 
he  not  to  you,”  asks  Augustine,  “ to  have  been  read- 
ing from  that  book  where  he  found  the  name  of  the 
poor  man  written,  but  found  not  the  name  of  the 
rich ; for  that  book  is  the  book  of  life  ? ” T. 

20,  21.  Was  laid  at  bis  gate.  Three  cir- 
cumstances aggravate  the  rich  man’s  uncharitable- 
ness ; the  object  was  presented  to  him  at  his  very 
gate ; such  an  object  as  would  have  moved  any  one’s 
pity,  a fellow-creature  reduced  to  extreme  misery 
and  necessity ; and  a very  little  relief  would  have 

contented  him.  TWotion. Man  neglected  his 

fellow-man,  beheld  his  sufferings  with  a careless  eye 
and  an  unmoved  heart,  yet  was  it  a misery  which 
even  the  beasts  had  pity  on,  so  that  what  little  they 
could  they  did  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  We  have 
in  fact  in  the  two  descriptions  stroke  for  stroke. 
Dives  is  covered  with  purple  and  fine  linen ; Lazarus 
is  covered  only  with  sores.  The  one  fares  sumptu- 
ously, the  other  desires  to  be  fed  with  crumbs.  The 
one  has  numerous  attendants  to  wait  on  his  least 
caprice,  the  other  only  dogs  to  tend  his  sores.  T. 

Lazarus  lay  at  the  rich  man’s  gate,  neglected  by 

all,  and  recaiving  kindness  only  from  the  brutes. 
He  is  depicted,  not  merely  as  poor  and  afflicted,  but 


likewise  as  very  patient.  He  neither  upbraided  the 
rich  man  for  his  treatment,  nor  murmured  against 
God.  We  must  notice  this  especially,  or  we  shall 
be  led  into  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  poor  man, 
for  the  sake  of  his  poverty,  and  apart  from  the  dis- 
| position  with  which  he  endures  it,  has  a claim  upon 
heaven,  or  that  the  rich,  on  account  of  his  riches, 
and  apart  from  the  use  he  makes  of  them,  will  have 
hell  for  his  reversion.  C.  B. 

22.  The  beggar  died,  ne  died,  and  how 
mighty  the  change ! lie  whom  but  a moment  before 
no  man  served,  whom  none  but  the  dogs  cured  for, 
is  tended  of  angels,  is  carried  by  them  into  the 
blessedness  prepared  for  him.  Into  Abraham’s 
bosom.  The  Jews  spoke  of  all  true  believers  as 
going  to  Abraham.  To  be  in  Abraham’s  bosom  was 
equivalent  to  being  in  “ the  garden  of  Eden.”  It  is 
the  “ Paradise  ” of  Luke  28  : 48.  the  place  of  the 
souls  under  the  altar  (Ucv.  6:9);  it  is,  as  some  dis- 
tinguish it,  blessedness,  but  not  glory.  Hither,  to 
this  haven  of  rest  and  consolation,  Lazarus,  after  all 
his  troubles,  was  safely  borne.  The  rich  man 
was  buried.  There  is  a sublime  irony  in  this 
mention  of  his  burial,  connected  as  it  is  with  what 
is  immediately  to  follow.  No  doubt  we  arc  meant 
to  infer  that  he  had  a funeral  according  to  the  most 
approved  pomp  of  the  world ; this  splendid  carrying 
to  the  grave  is  for  him  wlmt  the  carrying  into  Abra- 
ham’s bosom  was  for  Lazarus — it  is  his  equivalent, 
which,  however,  profits  him  but  little  where  now  he 

is.  T. Here,  too,  we  must  not  understand  the 

meaning  to  be,  that  temporal  welfare  of  itself  ex- 
cludes from  heaven,  and  that  temporal  misery,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a right  of 
admission.  The  teaching  of  the  parable  is,  that 
such  a frame  of  mind  ns  seeks  mere  temporal 
pleasure  leads  to  hell ; whereas  that  which  in- 
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dines  obediently  to  the  path,  often  rough,  and  pain- 
ful, of  God’s  appointment,  conducts  eventually  to 
his  rest.  C.  B. 

23.  In  hell*  Hades  in  the  Greek  signifies  an 
invisible  place,  and  is  used  to  express  the  place  of 
separate  souls  at  large,  as  well  of  the  good  as  the  bad. 
And  in  this  sense  is  hade s ia  the  Greek  (and  where 
translated  hell  in  the  English)  to  be  taken ; i.  for 
the  place  of  souls  in  general,  where  they  wait  for 
their  last  and  final  state  at  tbe  resurrection  hereafter. 
It  is  true  indeed,  the  parable  shows  that  the  rich  man 
was  placed  among  the  unhappy  souls : but  this  ap- 
pears not  from  his  being  in  hades,  but  from  his  being 
in  torments : for  even  Lazarus  in  Abraham’s  bosom 
was  also  in  hades,  only  in  a different  state  or  region 
of  it : Lazarus  in  a state  of  rest  and  repose,  the  rich 
man  in  a state  of  anguish  and  despair ; Lazaru$  even 
in  immediate  and  present  bliss,  the  rich  man  even 
in  present  and  immediate  torments.  Whcatly. 

24*  I am  tormented  in  this  flame*  The 
torments  of  the  wicked  are  usually  described  to  us 
in  Scripture  by  one  of  the  sharpest  and  quickest 
pains  with  which  human  nature  is  acquainted : that 
of  burning.  All  that  we  need  infer  from  these  de- 
scriptions is,  that  the  sufferings  of  wicked  men  will 
be  as  great  and  severe,  and  probably  greater  than 
can  possibly  be  described  to  us  by  anything  wc 
know:  for  who  knows  the  power  of  God’s  anger, 
and  the  utmost  of  what  Omnipotent  justice  can  do  V 

TiUotson. And  he  cried,  Father  Abraham* 

Still  clinging  to  the  hope  that  his  descent  from 
Abraham,  his  fleshly  privileges,  will  profit  him  some- 
thing. Nor  does  Abraham  deny  the  relationship, 
for  he  addresses  irim  -net  as  a stranger-but  a iron, 
yet  thus,  in  the  very  allowance  of  the  relationship, 
coupled  with  the  refusal  of  the  request,  rings  the 
knell  of  his  latest  hope.  In  this  prayer  of  the  rich 
man  we  have  the  only  invocation  of  saints  in  Script- 
ure, and  certainly  not  a very  encouraging  one.  T. 

25*  The  key  to  the  parable.  This  rich  man, 
instead  of  making  friends  of  his  riches,  using  them 
for  God’s  glory  as  a faithful  and  wise  steward,  has 
just  taken  them  as  his  own,  until,  called  to., give  ac- 
count, he  is  found  guilty  and  condemned.  D.  K.  D. 

Thy  lifetime*  The  wisdom  of  God  has 

judged  one  world  enough  for  one  man,  though  it 
gives  him  his  choice  of  two.  Reeeivedst  thy 
good  things*  His  they  are  called  emphatically, 
his  by  peculiar  choice.  They  were  the  things  he 
chiefly  valued,  and  pitched  upon  as  the  most  likely 
to  make  him  happy.  Having  enjoyed  them,  and 
actually  compassed  the  utmost  of  his  desires,  his 
happiness  was  at  an  end.  He  had  had  his  option  ; 
and  there  was  no  further  provision  for  him  in  the 
other  world : nor  indeed  was  it  possible  that  he  ! 
should  find  any,  where  he  had  laid  up  none.  Only  j 
where  men  sow  may  they  expect  to  reap ; it  being  | 


infinitely  absurd  to  bury  their  seed  in  the  earth,  and 
to  expect  a crop  in  heaven.  K.  S. 

From  this  and  other  parts  of  the  parable  it  is 
plain,  that  our  Lord’s  principal  view  in  this  whole 
discourse  was  to  warn  men  of  the  danger  of  that 
total  intentness  on  present  pleasure,  which  is  not  so 
much  a particular  viee,  os  the  foundation  of  all 
vices.  It  is  this  whioh  makes  men  regardless  of  fu- 
turity, and  without  God  in  all  their  thoughts.  It  is 
this  which  exposes  men  to  temptations  of  every 
kind,  and  makes  them  continually  sacrifice  the  inter- 
ests of  truth  and  virtue  whenever  they  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  on  which 

alone  their  heart  is  set.  S.  C. Wealth  is  to  be 

regarded  not  os  of  necessity  excluding  humility,  but 
only  as  a great  bindermnee  and  temptation ; for  the 
very  Abraham  into  whose  bosom  Lazarus  was  car- 
ried, was  one  who  had  been  on  earth  rich  in  flocks, 
and  in  herds,  and  in  all  possessions.  . . . But  the 
receiving  of  this  world’s  good  without  any  portion 
of  its  evil,  the  course  of  an  unbroken  prosperity,  is 
ever  an  augury  of  ultimate  reprobation.  Nor  is  the 
reason  of  this  hard  to  perceive ; for  that  dross  which 
has  need'  to  be  purged  out  can  only  be  purged  out 
by  the  fire  of  pain  and  affliction.  Thus  Dives,  to 
his  endless  loss,  had  in  this  life  recaived  good  things 
without  any  share  of  evil.  But  now  all  is  changed : 
Lazarus,  who  received  in  this  mortal  life  evil  things, 
is  comforted,  but  Dives  is  tormented. 

26*  A great  gulf  fixed*  Not  a mere  hand- 
breadth  only,  as  the  Jews  fabled,  but  “a  giro* 
and  not  merely  there,  but  ufimdn  there  an 
eternal  separation,  a yawning  chasm,  too  deep*  to 
be  filled  up,  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over.  Christ 
moves  in  that  world  as  with  a perfect  familiarity, 
speaking  without  astonishment  as  of  things  which 
he  knows.  T. 

20*  Moses  and  the  prophets*  A remark- 
able testimony  from  Christ  himself  that  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  what  it  was  believed  by  the 
Jews  to  be,  the  word  of  God,  speaking  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets;  and  that  it  had  been  preserved 
by  Ijjie  Jewish  Church^to  our  Lord’s  age  (whence  it 
has  come  down  to  our  own)  in  purity  and  integrity ; 
that  it  is  genuine,  authentic,  and  divine ; and  that 
they  who  will  not  receive  it  as  such  are  in  so  hard- 
ened a state  that  they  would  not  bo  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  It  is  here  inti- 
mated also,  that  men  come  into  the  “ torment  ” 
of  Hades,  as  Dives  did,  because  they  will  not  hear 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  What,  then,  will  be 
the  condition  of  those  who  refuse  to  hear  Christ  and 
the  apostles  speaking  in  the  New  ? W. 

31*  Though  one  rose  from  the  dead* 

! The  unbelieving  Jews  themselves  became  a signal 
| instance  of  this ; who  withstood  all  the  miracles  of 
j Christ,  even  that  greatest  of  all,  liis  resurrection 
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from  the  deed,  no  less  than  they  hod  done  the  or- 

dinary  preaching  of  the  prophets.  S.  C. Where 

unbelief  proceeds,  as  frequently  it  does,  from  a viti- 
ated mind/ which  hates  to  be  reformed;  which  re- 
jects the  evidence  because  it  will  not  admit  the  doc- 
trine ; in  such  a case,  all  proofs  will  be  alike,  and  it 
will  be  lost  labor  to  afford  new  evidence,  since  it  is 
not  the  want  of  evidence  that  causes  the  unbelief. 
Bp  Sherlock . 

27-31.  What  may  be  called  the  epilogue  of 
this  parable  contains  a lesson  more  solemn  still — 
namely,  that  the  means  of  grace  which  God’s  mercy 
accords  to  every  living  soul  are  ample  for  its  en- 
lightenment and  deliverance ; that  if  these  be  neg- 
lected, no  miracle  frill  be  wrought  to  startle  the  ab- 
sorbed soul  from  its  worldly  interests.  “ We  are 
saved,”  says  Bengol,  a by  faithful  hearing,  not  by 
ghosts.”  F. The  rich  man’s  unbelief  shows  it- 

self again  in  his  supposing  that  his  brethren  would 
give  heed  to  a ghost,  while  they  refused  to  give 
heed  to  the  sure  word  of  God — to  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  For  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  unbelief, 
that  it  gives  that  credence  to  portents  and  prodigies 
which  it  refuses  to  the  truth  of  God.  We  have  here 
reappearing  in  hell  that  “ Show  us  a sign  that  we 
may-  believe,”  which  was  so  often  on  the  lips  of  the 
Pharisees  on  earth.  They  believe,  or  at  least  think 
they  would  believe,  signs  and  portents,  but  will  not 
believe  God’s  word.  Dives  had  said,  “ they  will  re- 
pentAbraham  replies,  they  will  not  even  “ he  per- 


suaded.”  Dives  had  said,  “ if  one  went  unto  them 
from  the  dead;”  Abraham,  with  a prophetic  glance 
at  the  world’s  unbelief  in  a far  greater  matter,  makes 
answer,  “ No,  not  if  one  rote  from  the  dead.”  This 
reply  of  Abraham’s  is  most  weighty  for  the  insight 
it  gives  us  into  the  nature  of  faith,  that  it  is  an  act 
of  the  will  and  the  affections  no  less  than  of  the 
understanding,  something  therefore  which  cannot 
be  forced  by  signs  and  miracles : for  where  there  is 
a determined  alienation  of  the  will  and  affections 
from  the  truth,  no  impression  which  these  miracles 
make,  even  if  allowed  to  be  genuine,  will  be  more 
than  transitory.  When  the  historical  Lazarus  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  the  Pharisees  were  not  by  this 
miracle  persuaded  of  the  divine  mission  and  author- 
ity of  Christ,  and  yet  they  did  not  deny  the  reality 
of  the  miracle  itself.  A greater,  too,  than  Lazarus 
has  returned  from  the  world  of  spirits;  nay,  has 
arisen  from  the  dead ; and  yet  what  multitudes  who 
acknowledge  the  fact,  and  acknowledge  it  as  set- 
ting a seal  to  all  his  claims  to  be  heard  and  obeyed, 
yet  are  not  brought  by  this  acknowledgment  at 
all  nearer  to  repentance  and  the  obedience  of  faith ! 
It  is  very  observable  how  exactly  in  the  spirit  of 
Abraham’s  refusal  to  send  Lazarus  the  Lord 
himself  acted  after  his  resurrection.  He  showed 
himself,  not  to  the  Pharisees,  not  to  his  enemies, 
u not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen 
before  of  God”  (Acts  10  : 41),  to  his  own  disciples 
alone.  T. 


Section  108.— A Forgiving,  Believing,  and  Serving  Spirit. 

Perea . 


Luke  xvii.  1-10. 

1 Then  said  he  onto  the  disciples,  It  is  impossible  but  that  offences  will  come:  but  woe 

2 t tnto  him  through  whom  they  come ! It  were  better  for  him  that  a millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  9ea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these 

8 little  ones.  Take  heed  to  yourselves:  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  rebuke  him  ; 

4 and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.  And  if  he  trespass  against  thee  seven  times  in  a day,  and 

5 seven  times  in  a day  turn  again  to  thee,  saying,  I repent ; thou  sbalt  forgive  him.  And 

6 the  apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our  faith.  And  the  Lord  said.  If  ye  had  faith 
as  a grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up 
by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in  the  sea;  and  it  should  obey  yon. 

7 But  which  of  you  having  a servant  plowing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by 

8 and  by,  when  he  is  come  from  the  field,  Go  and  sit  down  to  meat?  And  will  not  rather 
say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I may  sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I 

9 have  eaten  and  drunken ; and  afterward  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  ? Doth  he  thank 
10  that  servant;  because  he  did  the  things  that  were  commanded  him  ? 1 trow  not.  So 

likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  commanded  you,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  servants:  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do. 
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There  is  a weak  faith,  like  a grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  there  is  a strong  faith,  like  a great  tree  of 
the  forest.  From  first  to  last  that  which  waters  and  refreshes  inward  faith  is  the  river  of  divine  truth, 
constantly  kept  in  its  channel  and  directed  to  the  loots  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Truth  is  at  once  means  and 
object.  Every  proposition  of  the  word  which  is  taken  up  by  genuine  faith  becomes  a source  of  new 
strength.  Some  of  these  are  never  whispered  out  of  doors,  being  communications  from  the  Heavenly 
Spouse  within  the  curtains  of  the  heart’s  tabernacle,  concerning  the  person  and  grace  of  Jesus.  “ The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him,  and  he  will  show  them  his  covenant.”  Every  one  of  these 
blessed  experiences,  often  little  flowers  of  heaven,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  have  proceeded  from 
some  bud  of  distinct  revealed  truth.  The  more,  therefore,  truth  is  added,  the  more  does  faith  advance. 
And,  as  faith  is  an  immediate  product  of  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  whatever  adds  to  the  vigor  of  that 

life that  is,  whatever  increases  inward  piety — gives  strength  to  the  habitude  of  faith.  All  the  means  of 

grace,  therefore,  and  all  that  elevates,  purifies,  and  comforts  the  soul,  go  to  help  forward  the  disposition 
to  believe.  J.  W.  A. 


5*  Though  we  cannot  be  more  or  less  dead,  we 
may  bo  more  or  less  alive.  We  may  believe  more 
or  less,  we  may  know  more  or  less,  feel  more  or  less, 
enjoy  more  or  less,  be  more  or  less  in  health.  There 
is  progression  in  the  life  of  faith,  as  in  every  life ; 
and  this  progress  is  even  the  condition  and  the  sign 
of  life.  Faith  may  increase  in  certainty,  clearness, 
vivacity,  and  energy.  It  was  this  that  the  disciples 
asked  of  Jesus  when  they  said,  u Increase  our  faith.” 

A.  V. Our  Lord  had  just  enforced  two  duties, 

requiring  much  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and  pray- 
er. The  one  was  the  duty  of  walking  so  circum- 
spectly as  to  give  no  cause  of  offence  (verses  1,  2) ; 
the  other  was  the  duty  of  frank  forgiveness  (verses 
8,  4).  The  apostles  began  to  see  that  they  were  not 
to  advance  by  a royal  road  to  case  and  distinction  as 
followers  of  the  Messiah ; but  that  their  first  grand 
duty  was  to  subdue  themselves,  and  this  was  a war- 
fare which  could  be  conducted  only  by  faith  in  him 
who  alone  could  give  them  the  victory. 

6.  If  ye  had  faith,  ye  might.  As  if  He  had 
said  : You  have  asked  aright.  The  things  of  which 
I have  spoken  are  indeed  contrary  to  all  your  natu- 
ral feelings,  and  seem  in  themselves  almost  impos- 
sible to  acquire;  but  a living  faith  in  me  will  so 
“strengthen”  you  as  to  enable  you  to  “do  all 

things.”  D.  K.  D. This  sycamine  tree.  It 

is  easily  propagated  merely  by  planting  a stout 
branch  in  the  ground,  and  watering  it  until  it  has 
struck  roots  into  the  soil.  This  it  docs  with  great 
rapidity,  and  to  a vast  depth.  It  was  with  reference 
to  this  latter  fact  that  our  blessed  Lord  selected  it 
to  illustrate  the  power  of  faith.  Look  at  this  tree 
— its  ample  girth,  its  wide-spread  arms  branching  off 
from  the  parent  trunk  only  a few  feet  from  the 
ground ; then  examine  its  enormous  roots,  as  thick, 
ns  numerous,  and  as  wide  spread  into  the  deep  soil 
below  as  the  branches  extend  into  the  air  above — 
the  very  type  of  invincible  steadfastness.  What 
power  can  pluck  up  such  a tree  ? Heaven’s  thun- 
derbolt may  strike  it  down,  the  tornado  may  tear  it 
to  fragments,  but  only  miraculous  power  can  fairly 
pluck  it  up  by  the  roots.  W.  M.  T. 


7-0.  The  connection  here  is:  But  when  your 
faith  has  been  so  increased  as  both  to  avoid  and 
forgive  offences,  and  do  things  impossible  to  all  but 
faith,  be  not  puffed  up  as  though  you  had  laid  the 
Lord  under  obligation  to  you.  10.  Unprofita- 
ble S i.  e.,  “ We  have  not,  as  his  servants,  profited 
or  benefited  God  at  all.”  B. The  apostles,  act- 

ing simply  as  servants  to  Christ,  were  to  call  them- 
selves unprofitable  servants  after  they  had  fulfilled 
his  express  commands ; they  lacked  as  yet  the  all- 
prevailing  love  that  would  of  itself,  without  such 
commands,  impel  them  to  every  service  which  his 
cause  required.  This  disposition  obtained,  they 
would  be  no  more  servants,  but  friends;  and  all 
disputes  for  rank,  all  longing  for  rewards,  would 
fall  away.  They  would  then  never  think  that  they 
had  done  enough  for  the  Master.  To  this  spirit,  the 
essence  of  genuino  Christianity,  they  were  to  be 
exalted.  N. 

Needful  is  it  that  in  hours  when  we  are  tempted 
to  draw  back,  to  shun  and  to  evade  our  tasks,  we 
should  feel  that  a necessity  is -laid  upon  us;  that 
while  we  do  them  willingly,  we  do  them  also  the 
most  acceptably:  yet,  whether  willingly  or  not,  they 
must  be  done  ; that  we  are  servants  who  arc  not  to 
question  our  Master's  will,  but  to  do  it.  Gratitude 
and  love,  indeed,  must  ever  be  the  chief  and  promi- 
nent motive  to  obedience,  and  so  long  as  they  prove 
sufficient,  the  others  will  not  appear ; but  it  is  well 
for  us  that  behind  these  there  should  be  other  stern- 
er summonses  to  duty,  ready  to  make  themselves 
felt  when  our  corruption  causes  them  to  be  needed. 
Well  for  us,  too,  that  while  the  Lord  is  pleased  to 
accept  our  work  and  reward  it,  we  should  ever  be 
reminded  that  it  is  an  act  of  his  free  grace,  of  his 
unmerited  mercy,  by  which  our  relation  to  him  has 

been  put  upon  this  footing.  T. Only  from  the 

merits  of  Christ  may  we  expect  our  imperfections 
to  be  made  up,  our  omissions  overlooked,  and  our 
sins  forgiven.  For  in  the  best  of  our  works  all  these 
will  meet : and  therefore  all  oir  confidence  and  hope 
must  be  placed  in  the  mediation  and  intercession  of 
Christ  Whcatly. 
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Section  109.— Destruction  of  the  Jewish  State. 

Perea. 

Luke  xvii.  20-37. 

20  Aot  when  he  wa9  demanded  of  the  Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
come,  he  answered  them  and  said,  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation. 

21  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there!  for  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you. 

22  And  he  said  unto  the  disciples,  The  days  will  come,  when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one 

23  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  ye  shall  not  see  it.  And  they  shall  say  to  you,  See 

24  here!  or,  See  there!  Go  not  after  them , nor  follow  them.  For  as  the  lightning  that 
lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven,  shineth  unto  tho  other  part  under  heaven ; 

25  so  shall  also  the  Son  of  man  be  in  his  day.  But  first  must  he  suffer  many  things,  and 

26  bo  rejected  of  this  generation.  And  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noe,  so  shall  it  be  also  in 

27  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  They  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  married  wives,  they  were 
given  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came,  and 

28  destroyed  them  all.  Likewise  also  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot;  they  did  eat,  they 

29  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they  builded ; but  the  same  day  that  Lot 
went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all. 

80,  81  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed.  In  that  day,  he 
which  shall  be  upon  the  housetop,  and  his  stuff  in  the  house,  let  him  not  come  down  to 

82  take  it  away:  and  he  that  is  in  the  field,  let  him  likewise  not  return  back.  Remember 

88  .Lot’s  wife.  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever  shall 

84  lose  his  life,  shall  preserve  it.  I tell  you,  in  that  night  there  shall  be  two  men  in  one 

85  bed ; the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  shall  be  left.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding 

86  together;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.  Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field; 

87  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.  And  they  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Where,  Lord?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Wheresoever  the  body  w,  thither  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together. 


As  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  worship  was,  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  great  climax  of 
temporal  judgment  on  those  who  had  rejected  God’s  ancient  covenants,  so,  in  relation  to  the  future,  it 
forms  the  great  type  of  the  last  judgment  Each  of  God’s  three  dispensations  toward  the  disobedient  is 
closed  by  a catastrophe ; and  all  three  are  included  in  our  Lord’s  discourse : the  reckless  security  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  flood  being  a pattern  of  the  folly  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  finally  impenitent  S. 


20,  21.  He  means  to  refute  the  Pharisaic  no- 
tion  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must  make  its  ap- 
proach with  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  to  demon- 
strate  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  formed  and  reveals 

itself  from  within.  C.  B. It  was,  in  its  very  | 

nature,  to  come  11  without  observation;”  unmarked, 
for  it  was  not  political  like  earthly  kingdoms,  but 
the  invisible  reign  of  truth  in  the  souls  of  men — a 
kingdom  not  of  this  world.  G.— Ris  answer  in- 
dicated that  their  point  of  view  was  wholly  mistaken. 
The  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be 
ascertained  by  the  kind  of  narrow  and  curious 
watching  to  which  they  were  addicted.  False 


Christs  and  mistaken  rabbis  might  cry,  “ Lo  here  ! ” 
and  44  Lo  there  / ” but  that  kingdom  was  already  in 
the  midst  of  them ; nay,  if  they  had  the  will  and  the 
wisdom  to  recognize  and  to  embrace  it,  that  king- 

| dom  was  within  them.  F. As  it  should  be  ren- 

f dered,  “in  the  midst  of  you.”  He  in  whom  the 
kingdom  had  its  origin  stood  with  them;  and  the 
life  of  loyalty  to  God,  the  characteristic  of  the 
kingdom,  was  in  him  and  in  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful men  whom  he  had  drawn  into  fellowship  with 

his  own  Spirit  G.  P.  F. In  his  gospel  and  his 

Spirit,  Christ  is  moving  through  the  great  inner 
world  which  men  too  much  neglect — the  woild  of 
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souls  ; and  there  in  the  solitude  of  the  heart, 
alone  with  him,  it  must  be  ours  to  seek  and  find. 
l(cr . 

22.  One  of  the  days.  Himself  again  among 
them  but  for  one  day.  This  is  said  to  guard  agaiost 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  his  visible  presence 
would  accompany  the  manifestation  and  establish- 
ment of  bis  kingdom.  24.  When  the  whole  pol- 
ity of  the  Jews,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  alike,  was 
broken  up  at  once,  and  its  continuance  rendered 
impossible,  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  be- 
came as  manifest  to  all  as  the  lightning  of  heaven 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  ceased  to  exist  in  its 
old,  and  had  entered  on  a new  and  perfectly  different, 
form.  So  it  may  be  again,  ere  its  final  and  greatest 
change  at  the  personal  coming  of  Christ,  of  which 
the  words  in  their  highest  sense  are  alone  true. 

26-30.  All  the  ordinary  occupations  and  en- 
joyments of  life.  Though  the  antediluvian  world 
and  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  awfully  wicked,  it 
is  not  their  wickedness , but  their  worldlincs *,  their 
unbelief  and  indifference  to  the  future,  their  unpre- 
paredness,, that  is  here  held  up  as  a warning.  These 
recorded  events  of  Old  Testament  history — denied 
or  explained  away  nowadays  by  not  a few — are  re- 
ferred to  here  as  facts.  B. 

30.  When  the  Son  of  man  is  revealed. 
When  he  will  visibly  display  his  power  in  the  de- 
struction of  this  sinful  people.  The  Jewish  nation 
was  as  careless  and  confident  as  if  there  was  not 
the  least  danger;  indulging  themselves  in  all  kinds 
of  luxury  and  extravagance,  till  they  saw  ruin  sur- 


rounding them,  from  which  they  found  it  as  impos- 
sible to  escape  as  it  was  for  the  sinners  of  the  old 
world,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

31.  The  Jewish  houses  were  built  with  a flat  roof, 
and  had  stall's  on  the  outside  to  go  down  from  the 
top,  the  readiest  way  of  escape.  1). 

32.  Lot’s  wife.  Many  centuiies  after  the  fact, 
he  directed  that  it  should  be  kept  in  memory.  These 
dark  monuments  have  obtained  a place  in  the  word 
that  liveth  and  abideth  forever,  that  their  warning 
may  be  available  in  all  nations  and  all  times.  Amot. 

34.  Two  in  one  bed.  Realized  before  the 

destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Christians  found 
themselves  forced  by  their  Lord’s  directions  at  once 
and  forever  away  from  their  old  associates:  but 
most  of  all  when  the  second  coming  of  Christ  shall 

burst  upon  the  world.  B. 37.  A common 

proverb,  applied  here  to  the  Jews,  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  God,  the  Roman  eagles  flying  upon 

them  as  a helpless  prey.  D. Josephus  asserts 

that  there  was  no  part  of  Judea  which  did  not  par- 
take of  the  calamities  of  the  capital  city.  The  Ro- 
mans pursued  and  took  and  slew  the  Jews  cvery- 
j where;  fulfilling  again  that  prediction,  “Where- 
] soever  the  carcass  is  (the  Jewish  nation,  morally 
and  judicially  dead),  there  will  the  eagles  (the  Ro- 
mans, whose  ensign  was  an  eagle)  be  gathered  to- 
gether.” G.  T. 

24  37.  Is  not  all  history  one  long,  vast  com- 
mentary  on  these  great  prophecies  ? In  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  and  of  races,  has  not  the  Christ  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  deliver  or  to  judge  ? F. 


Section  110.— The  Importunate  Widow.  The  Pharisee  and  Publican. 

Perea. 

Luke  xvii’u  1-14. 


1 Axd  he  spake  a parable  onto  them  to  this  end , that  men  ought  always  to  pray,  and 

2 not  to  faint ; saying,  There  wa9  In  a city  a judge,  which  feared  not  God,  neither  re- 

3 garded  man.  And  there  was  a widow  in  that  city ; and  she  came  nnto  him,  saying, 

4 Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary.  And  he  would  not  for  a while : but  afterward  he  said 

6 within  himself,  Though  I fear  not  God,  nor  regard  man ; yet  because  this  widow 
f>  troubleth  me,  I will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  mo.  And  the 

7 Lord  said,  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saith.  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect, 

8 which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though  he  bear  long  with  them?  I tell  you  that 
he  will  avenge  them  speedily.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Sou  of  man  cometb,  shall  he  find 
faith  on  the  earth  ? 

9 And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  certain  which  trusted  In  themselves  that  they  were 

10  righteous,  and  despised  others:  Two  men  went  np  into  the  temple  to  pray ; the  one  a 

11  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a publican.  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself, 
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God,  I thank  thee,  that  I am  not  as  other  men  are , extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or 
12, 18  even  as  this  publican.  I fast  twice  in  the  week,  1 give  tithes  of  all  that  I possess.  And 
the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  hie  eyes  unto  heaven,  but 
14  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying.  God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.  I tell  you,  this  men 
went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other : for  every  one  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 


At  the  hour  of  prayer  in  the  temple  courts,  one  stands  forth  for  nil  to  sec,  and  speaks  aloud — and 
what  is  his  prayer  ? It  is  a thanksgiving,  not  a confession : a thanksgiving  for  his  own  virtues : a boast* 
ful  self-vaunting,  and  comparison  of  his  good  with  others*  evil ! Afar  off,  ns  unworthy  to  draw  near 
where  God  is,  there  stands  a sinner — one  whom  men  point  at  as  an  outcast  from  Israel — and  he  dares  not 
to  lift  so  much  as  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  but  can  only  smite  upon  his  breast,  and  say,  “ God  bo  merciful 
to  me  a sinner ! " The  pent-up  sins  of  years  are  gathered  into  one  single  utterance,  and  he  plunges  in, 
as  all-defiled  and  all-guilty,  into  the  fountain  opened  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  for  sin  and  for  uncleanncss. 
And  it  is  he — it  is  the  poor  sinner — who  goes  down  to  his  house  justified  ! The  other  came  and  returns, 
self-complacent,  self-satisfied,  self-admiring : but  this  one,  the  altogether  sinner,  has  upon  him  the  hand 
of  blessing,  has  within  liim  the  answer  of  the  divine  forgiveness.  This  is  the  gospel  of  the  sinner.  IIo 
who  thus  spake  is  of  right  the  sinner's  Friend.  V. 

While  the  Pharisee  enumerates  his  merits,  his  abstinences  and  proprieties  and  almsgivings,  the  publi- 
can does  not  pretend  to  enumerate  his  offences.  Now,  goodness  that  can  be  measured  and  counted  off  is 
not  enough.  Goodness  is  a principle,  and  that  is  measureless.  Christ  would  show  this  publican  as  know- 
ing that  down  underneath  all  particular  sins  there  lies  the  one  worse  sin  of  a wrong  soul,  from  which  all 
the  little  ones  spring  and  take  their  energy  of  mischief — the  parent-sin  of  Satanic  self-love  that  brings 
the  whole  vile  progeny  forth.  It  is  not  so  much  sins  ns  sin  that  we  have  to  confess  and  deplore.  Some 
acts  of  evil  will  ever  remain  to  be  renounced.  But  the  state  of  sin,  nothing  hut  a Christian  renewal  or  a 
regeneration  from  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  cross  of  Christ  will  change  that.  A mere  indifference  to  the 
right,  a mere  unfilial  forgetfulness  of  God,  the  mere  coldness  of  disregard  to  Christ's  compassion,  makes 
up  that  godless  condition.  The  Father  asks  a filial  spirit  in  his  child  ; the  Saviour  asks  a disciple's  affec- 
tion. Wo  cannot  veil  that  deep  gulf  which  stretches  always  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that 
serveth  him  not  with  any  brilliant  mist  of  kindly  instincts  or  graceful  accomplishments.  This  is  life 
eternal — to  know  thee  and  thy  Christ ! “ Thou  shalt  love  thy  God."  F.  D.  H. 


1.  Men  ought  always  to  pray.  That  men 
must  needs  pray  always,  if  they  would  escape  the 
things  coming  on  the  earth.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
duty  or  suitableness,  as  the  absolute  necessity,  of  in- 
stant persevering  prayer  that  is  here  declared.  T. 

To  pray  always,  and  to  speak  but  little,  is  one 

of  the  paradoxes  of  the  gospel : this  duty  requires 
little  of  the  tongue,  much  of  the  heart.  A man 
may  be  justly  said  always  to  pray,  when  he  has  God 
always  present  to  his  mind,  and  always  desires  him  ; 
whether  he  do  it  standing  or  kneeling,  in  rest  or 

labor,  in  grief  or  joy.  Q. It  .becomes  us  to  be 

earnest  and  fervent,  to  testify  our  confidence  in  his 
goodness,  and  the  deep  sense  of  our  own  weakness, 
wants,  and  unworthiness ; also  to  show  that  we  set 
a true  value  on  his  blessings,  as  worth  all  the  im- 
portunity we  can  use : and  in  this  sense  the  success 
of  our  prayers  may  be  truly  said  to  depend  on  our 
importunity ; not  that  God  is  to  be  moved  to  grant 
our  requests,  but  that  it  becomes  us  to  have  these 


dispositions,  in  order  that  we  may  be  more  fitly 
qualified  for  the  grace  and  mercy  which  God  is  will- 
ing to  bestow  upon  us.  Tillotson. 

7.  Part  of  the  teaching  here  is  that  God  often 
seems  to  man  to  be  acting  as  this  unjust  judge,  to  be 
turning  a deaf  car  to  the  prayer  of  his  people.  For 
even  the  elect  are  impatient  under  suffering  and 
affliction.  The  parable  is  intended  to  meet  this 
very  difficulty  and  temptation,  to  which  the  faithful, 
suffering  long  under  sore  earthly  ti  ials,  are  exposed. 
If  the  unjust  judge  acts  thus,  shall  not  the  just  God 
avenge  his  own  elect  ? If  a bad  man  will  yield  to 
the  mere  force  of  the  importunity  which  he  hates, 
how  much  more  certainly  will  a righteous  God  be 
prevailed  on  by  the  faithful  prayer  which  lie  loves ! 
. . . Prayer  is  the  calling  in  of  a mightier  to  aid, 
when  the  danger  is  felt  to  be  urgent  lest  the  enemy 
should  prevail.  And  the  words  in  which  the  need 
finds  utterance,  “ Avmge  me  of  mine  adversary 
wonderfully  express  the  relation  in  which  we 
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stand  to  the  evil  of  which  we  arc  conscious  as 
mightily  working  within  us : that  it  is  not  our  voiy 
self,  but  an  alien  power,  holding  us  in  bondage — 
not  the  very  “ I,”  ad  Paul  (Rom.  7)  is  so  careful  to 
assert,  for  then  redemption  would  be  impossible, 
but  sin  which,  having  introduced  itself,  is  now  seek- 
ing to  keep  us  in  bondage.  And  this  is  the  same 
petition  that  we  make  doily,  when  we  say  u Deliver 
us  from  evil,”  or  rather,  “from  the  Evil  One” — 
from  him  who  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all  evil. 
T. To  long  for  a revelation  of  divine  justice  be- 

fore all  the  world,  and  for  the  time  when  he  shall 
judge  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  is  not  at  all 
inconsistent  with  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the 
cnemiei  of  his  kingdom,  as  enjoined  both  by  Christ’s 
teaching  and  example.  The  combination  of  the  two 
is  a thoroughly  Christian  one.  N. 

8.  He  may  be  slack  in  avenging  his  people  as 
“ men  count  slackness,”  as  compared  with  their  im- 
patience; but  “he  will  avenge  them  speedily”  not 
leaving  them  a moment  longer  in  the  fire  of  afflic- 
tion than  is  needful.  T. When*  The  Saviour 

finally  put  the  questiou  whether,  under  the  delays 
of  divine  justice,  all  that  believed  on  him  would 
hold  fast  their  integrity ; whether  the  Son  of  man 
would  find  faith  remaining  in  them  all  when  he 

should  reveal  himself  a second  time.  N. The 

point  is  not  that  there  will  be  then  few  faithful  or 
none,  but  that  the  faith  even  of  the  faithful  will  be 
almost  foiling:  the  distress  will  be  so  urgent,  the 
darkness  so  thick,  at  the  moment  when  at  last  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  forth  for  salvation  and  de- 
liverance, that  even  the  hearts  of  his  elect  people 
will  have  begun  to  fail  them  for  fear.  All  help 
will  seem  utterly  to  have  failed,  so  that  the  Son  of 
man  at  his  coming  will  hardly  find  that  faith,  the 
faith  which  does  not  faint  in  prayer,  with  allusion 
to  verse  1 — the  faith  which  hopes  against  hope,  and 
believes  that  light  will  break  forth  even  when  the 
darkness  is  thickest,  and  believing  this  continues  to 
pray — he  will  hardly  find  that  faith  upon  earth. 
The  verse  stands  parallel  to,  and  may  be  explained 
by,  those  other  words  of  our  Lord’s:  “For  the 
elect’s  sake,”  lest  their  faith  also  should  fail,  and 
so  no  flesh  should  be  saved,  “ those  days  shall  be 

shortened.”  T. From  this  we  learn— :1.  That 

the  primary  and  historical  reference  of  this  parable 
is  to  the  Church  in  its  widowed,  oppressed,  defence- 
less condition  during  the  present  absence  of  her 
Lord  in  the  heavens ; 2.  That  in  these  circumstances 
importunate,  persevering  prayer  for  deliverance  is 
the  Church’s  fitting  exercise ; 8.  That  notwitlistand- 
ing  every  encouragement  to  this,  so  long  will  the 
answer  be  delayed,  while  the  need  of  relief  con- 
tinues the  same,  that  all  hope  of  deliverance  will 
have  nearly  died  out,  and  “ faith  ” of  Christ’s  com- 
ing scarcely  be  found.  But  the  application  of  the 


parable  to  prayer  in  general  is  so  obvious  as  to  have 
nearly  hidden  its  more  direct  reference,  and  so  pre- 
cious that  one  cannot  allow  it  to  disappear  in  any 
public  and  historical  interpretation,  li. 

10*  The  Pharisee,  a specimen  of  that  class  of 
men,  who,  -satisfying  themselves  with  a certain  ex- 
ternal freedom  from  gross  offences,  have  remained 
ignorant  of  the  plague  of  their  own  hearts,  and  have 
never  learned  to  say,  Deliver  me  from  miue  adver- 
sary, who  do  not  even  know  that  they  have  an  ad- 
versary ; the  other,  the  representative  of  all  who, 
though  they  have  much  and  grievously  transgressed, 
are  now  feeling  the  burden  of  their  sins,  and  hearti- 
ly moumiug  them,  who  also  aro  yearning  after  one 
who  shall  deliver  them  from  those  sins,  and  from 
the  curse  of  God’s  broken  law.  11*  Stood  and 
prayed*  To  pray  standing  was  the  manner  of  the 
Jews  (1  K.  8 : 22 ; 2 Chr.  6 : 12;  M.  6 : 5 ; Mk. 
11  : 25) ; though  in  moments  of  a more  than  ordi- 
nary humiliation  or  emotion  of  heart,  they  changed 
this  attitude  for  one  of  kneeling  or  prostration 
(Dan.  6 : 10  ; 2 Chr.  6 : 13  ; Acts  0 : 40,  20  : 30, 
21  : 5). 

Not  as  other  men*  Dividing  the  whole  of 
mankind  into  two  classes,  his  arrogance  reaches 
even  to  such  a pitch  as  this ; he  in  one  class,  all 
the  world  besides  in  the  other.  And  as  he  can 
think  nothing  too  good  for  himself,  so  nothing  too 
bad  of  them.  12*  He  would  lay  claim  to  doing 
more  than  might  strictly  be  demanded  of  him ; ho 
would  bring  in  God  as  his  debtor.  Acknowledg- 
ment of  wants  or  confession  of  sin,  there  l*  none  in 
his  prayer,  if  prayer  it  can  be  called,  which  is  with- 
out these.  T. Besides  doing  all  his  duty , he  did 

works  of  supererogation  ; while  sins  to  confess  and 
spiritual  want9  to  be  supplied  ho  seems  to  have 
felt  none.  What  a picture  of  the  Pharisaic  char- 
acter and  religion ! B. 

13*  In  the  publican  wc  arc  to  sec  one  who  at 
this  very  moment  was  passing  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  who  had  come  in  the  fulness  of  a contrite 
heart,  to  make,  as  I think  evidently  is  meant,  the 
first  deep  confession  of  his  sins  past  which  had  ever 
found  utterance  from  his  lips.  How  horrible  a 
thing  does  the  Pharisee’s  untimely  scorn  appear, 
when  we  think  of  it,  mingling  as  a harshest  discord 
with  the  songs  of  angels,  which  at  this  very  moment 
hailed  the  lost  which  was  found,  the  sinner  that  re- 
pented! lie  “ smote  upon  his  breast ,”  an  outward 
sign  of  inward  grief  or  self-accusation,  as  one  judg- 
ing himself  that  he  might  not  be  judged  of  the 
Lord ; at  the  same  time  “ saying,  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a sinner ,”  or  “ to  me,  the  sinful  one ; ” as  the 
other  had  singled  himself  out  as  the  holy  one.  T. 

He  smites  upon  his  breast,  as  conscious  of  the 

pollutions  which  lodged  there;  alleges  nothing  in 
his  own  behalf ; feels  no  refuge  and  seeks  no  com- 
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forty  except  in  the  mercy  of  a forgiving  God ; brings  i 
no  motive  to  incline  that  mercy  but  a sorrowful 
sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  and  a humble  hope 
in  God's  unbounded  goodness.  He  casts  himself 
entirely  on  this  saving,  this  only  supporting  attri- 
bute. Stanhope . Be  merciful.  Be  propi- 

tiated, a very  unusual  word  in  such  a sense,  only 
once  else  used  in  the  N.  T.,  in  the  sense  of  “ mak- 
ing reconciliation”  by  sacrifice.  B. 

This  expression  of  conscious  unworthiness  is 
simply  the  irrepressible  confession  of  sincerity, 
pressed  out  of  the  soul  by  a longing  for  forgiveness 
— short,  because  so  terribly  sincere.  The  straitened 
spirit  in  its  anguish  has  no  room  for  particulars. 
The  very  sound  of  the  words,  the  downcast  look, 
the  withdrawn  position,  the  agonized  gesture,  as 
well  as  the  character  Christ  puts  upon  these  things, 
betray  the  reality  of  his  repentance.  The  thing 
they  expose  to  us  is  human  sin — its  self-conviction, 

its  wretchedness,  its  way  of  relief.  F.  D.  H. 

This  unearthly  experience  has  ever  had  one  begin- 
ning. Its  first  step  has  ever  been  one  of  self- 
abasement.  There  may  be  different  degrees  and 
intensities  of  feeling ; but  in  every  case  there  has 
been  something  of  the  emotion  or  state  of  soul  that 
called  out  the  prayer  of  the  publican,  uGod  be 
merciful  to  me,  the  sinner ,”  as  though  all  else  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  sense  of  the  soul's  distance  from 
God  and  holiness.  He  who  has  known  nothing  of 
this  has  never  entered  upon  the  Christian  life.  He  | 
has  no  right  to  speak  about  it ; and  nothing  that  he 
says  about  the  soul,  its  culture,  and  its  aspirations, 
its  soaring  or  its  expanding,  its  progress,  its  destiny, 
its  “ sweetness  and  light,”  is  entitled  to  the  least 
consideration.  T.  L. 

14.  Every  one  that  exalteth  himself  will  be 
abased  by  his  own  vanity,  which  blinds  those  whom 


i it  infects,  and  draws  them  into  many  errors  and 
indiscretions  pernicious  to  their  worldly  interests. 
He  will  be  abased  by  men,  who  seldom  miss  any 
fair  opportunity  of  humbling  vainglorious  persons. 
He  will  be  abased  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  abhors 
the  proud ; for  pride  of  every  kind  is  a direct  of- 
fence against  God : it  is  to  forget,  or  practically  to 
'deny,  that  wc  receive  everything  from  him.  Jortin. 

He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 

exalted*  This  great  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
is,  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  inscribed  over  its  en- 
trance-gate. And  in  many  different  forms  is  it  re- 
peated. To  be  self-emptied,  or  “ poor  in  spirit,”  is 
the  fundamental  and  indispensable  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  the  “grace  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion:” wherever  this  exists,  the  “mourning”  for 
it  which  precedes  “ comfort,”  and  the  earnest  “ hun- 
gcrings  and  thirstings  after  righteousness”  which 
are  rewarded  by  the  “ fulness " of  it,  will,  as  we 
see  here,  be  surely  found.  Such  therefore,  and  such 
only,  are  the  justified  ones.  B. 

He  “ went  down  to  his  house  justified, ” with  a 
sweet  sense  of  a received  foigivcness  shed  abroad 
upon  his  heart ; for  God's  justification  of  the  sinner 
is  indeed  a transitive  act,  and  passes  from  him  to 
its  object.  The  other  meanwhile  went  down  from 
the  temple,  his  prayer  being  finished,  with  the  same 
cold,  dead  heart  with  which  he  had  gone  up.  The 
whole  parable  fitly  concludes  with  that  weighty  say- 
| ing,  which  had  already  formed  part  of  another  of  the 
Lord’s  discourses,  and  which,  indeed,  from  the  all- 
important  truth  which  it  contains,  might  well  have 
been  often  uttered : “ For  every  one  that  exalteth  him - 
self  shall  be  abased , and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall 
be  exalted /”  words  which  here  form  a beautiful 
transition  to  the  bringing  of  the  children  to  Jesus, 
the  incident  next  recorded  by  this  Evangelist  T. 


Section  111.— Divorce  and  Marriage.  Little  Children  blessed. 

Perea. 

Matthew  xix.  3-15.  Makk  x.  2-16.  Luke  xviiL  15-17. 

M.  3 The  Pharisees  also  came  onto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful 
Mk.  8 for  a man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them, 

4 What  did  Moses  command  you?  And  they  said,  Moses  suffered  to  write  a bill  of 
6 divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  For  the 

M.  4 hardness  of  your  heart,  he  wrote  you  this  precept.  And  be  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not 
read,  that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation  made  them  male  and 

5 female,  and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall 

6 cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh?  Wherefore  they  are  no  more 

25 
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twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asun- 

7 der.  They  say  unto  him,  Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a writing  of  divorce- 

8 ment,  and  to  put  her  away?  lie  s&ith  unto  them,  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives;  hut  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 

9 And  I say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication, 
and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery : and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away  doth  commit  adultery. 

Mk.10  And  in  the  house  his  disciples  asked  him  again  of  the  same  matter . And  he  saith 

11  unto  them,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry  another,  committeth  adul- 

12  tery  against  her.  And  if  a woman  shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be  married  to 

M.  10  another,  she  committeth  adultery.  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  If  the  case  of  the  man 

11  he  so  with  hie  wife,  it  is  not  good  to  marry.  But  he  said  unto  them,  All  men  cannot 

12  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to  whom  it  is  given.  For  there  are  some  eunuchs  which 
were  so  born  from  their  mother’s  womb : and  there  are  some  eunuchs,  which  were 

* made-  eunuchs  of  men : and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake.  He  that  is  able  to  receive  it , let  him  receive  it. 

13  Then  were  there  brought  unto  him  little  children,  that  he  should  put  his  hands  on 
them,  and  pray;  but  when  his  disciples  saw  it,  they  rebuked  those  that  brought  them. 

Mk.14  But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  displeased,  and  called  them  unto  him , and  said. 
Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 

15  of  heaven.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as 

16  a little  child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put 
his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them.  And  he  departed  thence. 


Christ  is  the  most  unworldly  of  beings,  and  yet  there  is  no  ascetic  sourness  or  repugnance,  no  misan- 
thropic distaste  in  his  manner ; as  if  he  were  bracing  himself  against  the  world  to  keep  it  off.  The  more 
closely  he  is  drawn  to  other  worlds,  the  more  fresh  and  susceptible  is  he  to  the  humanities  of  this.  The 
little  child  is  an  image  of  gladness,  which  his  heart  leaps  forth  to  embrace.  The  wedding  and  the  feast 
and  the  funeral  have  all  their  cord  of  sympathy  in  his  bosom.  H.  B. 

While  we  are  striving  to  be  strong  in  the  faith,  let  us  not  despise  the  faith  of  the  weakest ; for  there 
will  come  a day  to  us  all  wheu,  in  the  giving  way  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  pouring  in  of  the  great 
water-floods,  we  shall  grasp  at  something  which  may  hold  us  up  and  carry  us  over.  And  then,  not  how 
much  we  have  searched  out  and  known,  not  how  much  we  have  prevailed,  will  help  us,  but  how  much  we 
have  lived  on  Christ,  and  heard  in  our  souls  of  his  own  life-giving  voice,  and  how  much  we  have  shown  in 
the  world  of  his  meek  and  lowly  example.  A. 


M.  3.  Lawful  to  put  away  his  wife  T A 

-question  of  difficulty  and  danger,  with  which  they 
^here  tempted  him ; for  he  was  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Herod  Antipas.  Herod  had  imprisoned 
•John  for  declaring  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to 

; put  away  his  wife.  J.  G.  B. 4.  Nothing  is  law- 

: ful  to  any  man  who  doubts  its  lawfulness.  Jesus, 
therefore,  instead  of  answering  them,  directs  them 
to  the  source  where  the  true  answer  was  to  be  found. 
Setting  the  primitive  order  side  by  side  with  the 
Mosaic  institution — meeting  their  “ Is  it  lawful  ? ” 
with  44  Have  ye  not  read  ? ” — he  reminds  them  that 

• God,  who  at  the  beginning  had  made  man  male  and 
female,  had  thereby  signified  his  will  that  marriage 

• should  be  the  closest  and  most  indissoluble  of  all 


relationships — transcending  and  even,  if  necessary, 
superseding  all  the  rest.  F. 

6.  Jesus  sends  them  back  to  the  original  consti- 
tution of  man  as  one  pair,  a male  and  a female : to 
their  marriage,  as  such,  by  divine  appointment ; and 
to  the  purpose  of  God,  expressed  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian, that  in  all  time  one  man  and  one  woman 
should  by  marriage  become  one  flesh,  i.  c.,  so  long 
as  both  are  in  the  flesh.  This  being  God's  constitu- 
tion, let  not  man  break  it  up  by  causeless  divorces. 

B. ne  declared  that  marriage  is,  according  to  its 

idea,  an  indissoluble  union,  by  which  man  and  wife 
arc  joined  into  one  whole,  constituting  but  one  life. 
As  it  was  his  work  everywhere  to  lead  back  all  hu- 
man relations  to  their  original  intention,  so  be  de- 
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tided  that  the  idea  of  marriage  represented  in  Gene- 
sis, as  originally  the  basis  of  its  institution  by  God, 
should  be  realized  in  life.  N. 

8.  This  verse  is  a key  to  much  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  which-only  reflected  so  much  of  the  di- 
vine will  as  could  be  enforced  by  civil  government. 

L.  A. “ Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 

hearts  (your  rude  and  carnal  condition),  suffered  you 
to  put  away  your  wives  (as  state  laws  do  not  aim  to 
realize  moral  ideas  or  to  create  a moral  sense,  but 
to  bring  about  outward  civilization,  the  laws  being 
adapted  to  the  standpoint  of  the  nature) ; but  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  But  Christianity,  from 
its  very  nature,  can  make  no  such  condescensions. 
It  is  her  problem  everywhere  to  realize  the  ideals  of 
the  creation ; a task  which  the  new  life  imparted  by 
God  makes  possible  to  her.  In  fact,  Christ’s  deci- 
sion in  this  particular  case  illustrates  the  entire  re- 
lation of  Judaism  to  Christianity ; there,  condescen- 
sion to  a rude  condition  of  the  natural  man,  which 
could  not  be  removed  by  outward  means ; here , the 
restoration  of  that  which  was  in  the  beginning.  Ju- 
daism, in  a word,  stood  midway  between  the  oHginal 

and  the  rcncical.  N. The  law  of  Moses  went  as 

far  as  it  was  practicable  to  go,  in  view  of  the  debased 
condition  of  the  people.  To  have  attempted  more 
would  have  been  to  accomplish  nothing.  It  laid  a 
degree  of  restraint  upon  lawless  passion  and  ca- 
price. It  was  a license  in  form,  but  a restriction  in 
reality.  But  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  embody  the 
true  idea  of  the  conjugal  relation,  as  that  idea  lay 
at  the  beginning  in  the  Creator’s  mind.  The  New 
Testament  law  on  this  subject  was  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Levitical  rule.  G.  P.  F. 

9.  This  statement  swept  away  forever  the  con- 
ception of  woman  as  a mere  toy  or  slave  of  man, 
and  based  true  relations  of  the  sexes  on  the  eternal 
foundation  of  truth,  right,  honor,  and  love.  To  en- 
noble the  house  and  the  family  by  raising  woman  to 
her  true  position  was  essential  to  the  future  stabili- 
ty of  his  kingdom,  as  one  of  purity  and  spiritual 
worth.  By  making  marriage  indissoluble  he  pro- 
claimed the  equal  rights  of  woman  and  man  within 
the  limits  of  the  family,  and,  in  this,  gave  their 
charter  of  nobility  to  the  mothers  of  the  world.  For 
her  nobler  position  in  the  Christian  era,  compared 
with  that  granted  her  in  antiquity,  woman  is  indebted 
to  Jesus  Christ.  G. 

Mk.  12.  If  a woman  shall  pat  away  her 
husband.  The  practice  of  divorcing  the  husband, 
unwarranted  by  the  law,  had  been,  as  Josephus  in- 
forms us,  introduced  by  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who  sent  a bill  of  divorce  to  her  husband ; 
which  example  was  afterward  followed  by  others. 
By  law  it  was  the  husband’s  prerogative  to  dissolve 
the  marriage.  G.  C. M.  12.  Bis  decision  was  op- 

posed not  only  to  the  old  Hebrew  notion  that  celi- 


bacy was  per  se  ignominious,  but  also  to  the  ascetie 
doctrine  which  made  it  per  se  a superior  condi- 
tion of  life ; a doctrine  so  widely  diffused  in  later 
times.  It  involves  his  great  principle,  that  the 
heart  and  disposition  must  be  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  it  must  volun- 
tarily modify  all  the  relations  of  life  as  necessity 
may  require.  N. 

13.  Brought  little  children.  He  had  the 

ideal  childlike  spirit,  and  delighted  to  see  in  little 
ones  his  own  image.  Purity,  truthfulness,  sim- 
plicity, docility,  and  loving  dependence,  made  them 
his  favorite  types  for  his  followers.  The  apostles 
needed  the  lessons  their  characteristics  impressed ; 
and  though  enforced  before,  he  gladly  took  every 

opportunity  of  repeating  them.  G. Mk.  14. 

Forbid  them  not.  He  turned  the  rebuke  of  the 
disciples  on  themselves.  He  was  as  much  dis- 
pleased with  them  as  they  had  been  with  the  parents 

and  children.  F. To  refuse  children  access  to 

his  grace  was  to  misrepresent  his  spirit,  his  mission, 
and  his  kingdom.  In  bringing  the  children  at  that 
moment,  the  mothers  interrupted  him  in  an  impor- 
tant doctrinal  discourse;  yet  Jesus  suspended  his 
teaching,  and  gave  place  to  a sentiment,  a symbol,  a 
sacrament ; for  the  blessing  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament.  It  signified  that  there  was  a place  in 
his  thought,  in  his  heart,  in  his  mission,  in  his 
Church,  for  children  who  were  too  young  to  under- 
stand his  teaching.  Myriads  of  children  are  in 
heaven,  beholding  the  face  of  his  Father;  and  the 
kingdom  of  grace  and  salvation  upon  earth  is  also 
for  little  children.  It  is  pleasing  to  Christ  that 
parents  should  bring  their  children  to  him  in  loving 
consecration,  and  that  children  should  be  embosomed 
within  his  Church.  J.  P.  T. 

Of  8nch  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Then, 
beyond  a doubt,  in  that  kingdom  shall  all  the  little 
ones  be  found.  For  it  is  not  as  children  of  Chris- 
tians, it  is  not  as  baptized,  but  it  is  as  children , 
that  of  such  is  that  kingdom.  Untainted  by  du- 
plicity, by  impurity,  by  the  schemes  of  ripened  self- 
ishness, in  them  the  great  redemption  takes  effect 

at  once  and  unquestioned.  A. If  all  that  Jesus 

meant  had  been  that  of  suchlike,  that  is,  of  those 
who  resemble  little  children,  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  we  can  see  much  less  appropriateness  in 
the  rebuke  of  the  disciples,  and  in  the  action  of  the 
Lord  which  followed  immediately — his  taking  the 
ittle  children  up  into  his  arms  and  blessing  them. 
We  accept,  then,  the  expression  as  implying  not 
simply  that  of  suchlike,  but  of  them,  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  It  is  not,  however,  upon  any  single  say- 
ing of  our  Lord  that  we  ground  our  belief  that  those 
who  die  in  infancy  are  saved ; it  is  upon  the  whole 
genius,  spirit,  and  object  of  the  great  redemption. 
They  will  share  in  the  benefit  of  that  life  which  the 
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second,  the  spiritual  Head  of  our  race,  has  brought 
in  and  dispenses.  “ Yonr  little  ones,”  said  the  Lord 
to  ancient  Israel,  speaking  of  the  entrance  into  the 
earthly  land  of  promise — “Your  little  ones,  and 
your  children  which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge 
between  good  and  evil,  they  shall  go  in  thither.” 
And  of  that  better  land  into  which  for  us  Jesus  as 
the  forerunner  has  entered,  shall  we  not  believe 
that  our  little  ones,  who  died  before  they  had  any 
knowledge  between  good  and  evil,  shall  go  in  thither, 
go  to  swell  the  number  of  the  redeemed,  go  to  raise 
it  to  a vast  majority  of  the  entire  race,  mitigating 
more  than  we  can  well  reckon  the  great  mystery  of 
the  existence  here  of  so  much  sin,  and  suffering,  and 
death  ? H. 

15.  Receive  the  kingdom  as  a little 
child.  This  single  saying  expressed  the  whole 
nature  of  the  gospel  proclaimed  by  Christ.  It  im- 
plied that  he  viewed  the  kingdom  of  God  as  an  in- 
visible and  spiritual  one,  to  enter  which  a certain 
disposition  of  heart  was  essential,  viz.,  a childlike 
spirit,  free  from  pride  and  self-will,  receiving  divine 
impressions  in  humble  submission  and  conscious 
dependence ; in  a word,  all  the  qualities  of  the  child, 
suffering  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  developed  reason 
of  the  adult,  are  to  be  illustrated  in  the  relations 
between  man  and  God.  Without  this  childlike  spirit 


| there  can  be  no  religious  faith,  no  religions  life 

N. 16.  It  is  surely  not  to  be  conceived  that  all 

our  Lord  meant  was  to  inform  us  that  seeing  grown 
people  must  become  childlike  in  order  to  be  capable 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  therefore  they  should  not 
hinder  infants  from  coming  to  him,  and  therefore 
he  took  up  and  blessed  the  infants  themselves . Was 
it  not  just  the  grave  mistake  of  the  disciples  that 
infants  should  not  be  brought  to  Christ,  because  only 
grown  people  could  profit  by  him,  which  “ much  dis- 
pleased ” our  Lord  ? And  though  he  took  the  irre- 
sistible opportunity  of  lowering  their  pride  of  reason 
by  informing  them  that,  in  order  to  enter  the  king- 
dom, “ instead  of  the  children  first  becoming  like  them, 
they  must  themselves  become  like  the  children ,”  this 
was  but  by  the  way ; and  returning  to  the  children 
themselves , he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his 
hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them,  for  no  conceiv- 
able reason  but  to  show  that  they  were  thereby  made 
capable, , as  infants,  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  B. 

And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms.  May 
the  great  Shepherd  gather  us  all,  us  and  our  little 
ones,  the  fathers,  the  mothers,  the  children,  into  his 
immortal  fold ; out  of  the  far  country  of  a wilful 
and  worldly  and  alienated  life,  into  the  Church  on 
earth,  into  the  larger  Church,  the  household  undi- 
vided and  everlasting  in  heaven ! F.  D.  H. 


Section  112.— The  Rich  Young  Ruler.  Peter's  Selfish  Question. 

Perea . 

Matthew  xix.  16-80.  Mark  x.  17-81.  Luke  xviii.  18-80. 

Mk.  17  And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into  the  way,  behold,  a certain  ruler  came  running,  and 
kneeled  to  him ; and  asked  him,  saying.  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I do  that  I 
M.  17  may  inherit  eternal  life?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there  is 
none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God.  But  if  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  coramand- 

18  ments.  He  saith  unto  him,  Which?  Jesus  said,  Thou  knowest  the  commandments: 
Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou 

19  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  Defraud  not,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and,  Thou 

20  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  The  young  man  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Mas- 

21  ter,  all  these  things  have  I kept  from  my  youth  up : what  lack  I yet?  Now  when  Jesus 
heard  these  things,  beholding  him  he  loved  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Yet  lackest  thou  one 
thing;  if  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  thy  way,  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven : and  come,  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  me. 

22  But  when  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  was  very  sorrowful,  and  went  away 
grieved  ; for  he  was  very  rich,  and  had  great  possessions. 

28  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  was  very  sorrowful,  he  looked  round  about,  and  saith 
unto  his  disciples,  Verily  I say  unto  you,  That  a rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the 
Mk.24  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  the  disciples  were  astonished  at  his  words.  But  Jesus  an- 
swereth  again,  and  saith  unto  them,  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in 
M.  24  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Godt  And  again  I say  unto  you,  It  is  easier  for  a 
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camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a needle,  than  for  a rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 

25  of  God.  When  his  disciples  heard  it , they  were  exceedingly  amazed,  saying  among 

26  themselves,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? But  Jesus  looking  upon  them  saith,  With  men 
this  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God  : for  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

27  Then  answered  Peter,  and  said  unto  him,  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed 

28  thee;  what  shall  we  have  therefore?  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Verily 
I say  unto  you,  That  ye  which  have  followed  me  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of 
man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging 

29  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  verily  I say  unto  you,  There  is  no  man  that  hath  for- 
saken houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s,  or  for  the  kingdom  of  God’s  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  an 
hundred-fold  now  in  this  present  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers, 
and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions ; and  in  the  world  to  come  shall  inherit  ever- 

30  lasting  life.  But  many  that  cure  first  shall  be  last ; and  the  last  shall  he  first. 


Earthly  riches  are  a great  obstacle  to  salvation,  because  it  is  hard  to  possess  without  loving  them. 
Truth  itself  affirms  this,  yet  scarce  any  one  hears  or  believes  it.  A man  is  not  rich,  in  the  sense  here  in- 
tended, unless  he  loves  riches ; and  he  is  properly  enough  poor  in  the  midst  of  his  treasures,  when  he  uses 
them,  not  as  a proprietor,  but  as  the  steward  of  God.  A rich  man  is  not  properly  one  who  only  possesses 
great  wealth,  but  one  who  is  possessed  thereby ; not  one  who  distributes  it  as  being  only  a steward,  but 
one  who  makes  it  the  instrument  of  his  own  will,  and  places  his  supreme  good  and  happiness  therein. 
The  wealth  of  such  a man  is  like  food  incorporated  and  changed  into  the  substance  of  his  heart : to  take 
away  the  former  is  to  tear  out  the  latter.  lie  alone  can  do  this  who  has  the  heart  of  the  covetous  person 
in  his  hand,  and  can  take  out  his  stony  heart,  and  give  him  one  of  flesh. 

A man  may  be  rich  without  riches : he  may  leave  all,  without  having  ever  possessed  anything.  By  the 
heart  we  cleave  to  earthly  possessions ; by  renouncing  them  in  our  heart  we  disengage  ourselves  from 
them.  We  leave  them,  when  we  cease  to  desire  and  love  them,  because  we  possess  them  more  by  desire 
and  love  than  by  possession  itself.  We  properly  leave  or  forsake  anything  only  when  we  do  it  by  the 
Spirit,  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  in  order  to  follow  him ; otherwise,  whatever  our  hands  let  go,  is 
retained  by  the  desire  of  our  hearts.  Q. 


M.  17.  That  I may  inherit  eternal  life. 

Jesus  saw  that  he  was  putting  all  upon  moral  good- 
ness ; some  higher  virtue  to  be  reached  by  his  own 
effort  entitling  him  to  the  eternal  life.  He  saw  that 
this  idea  regulated  even  his  conception  of  Christ’s 
own  character,  whom  he  looked  upon  rather  as  a 
preeminently  virtuous  man  than  one  having  any 
peculiar  relationship  to  God.  Checking  him,  there- 
fore, at  the  very  first — taking  exception  to  the  very 
form  of  his  address,  he  says,  44  Why  callest  thou  me 
good  ? there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God.”  II. 

He  docs  not  decline  the  epithet  good  as  such, 

but  only  in  the  superficial  sense  of  the  rich  youth 
who  regarded  him  simply  as  a distinguished  rabbi 
and  a good  man  ; not  as  one  with  God.  He  did  not 
say,  I am  not  good  ; but  no  man  is  good — much  less 

in  comparison  with  God.  P.  S. He  could  have 

had  but  one  object — to  raise  the  youth's  ideas  of  Him- 
self as  not  to  be  classed  merely  with  other  “ good 
masters,”  and  declining  to  receive  this  title  apart 
from  the  “ One  ” who  is  essentially  and  only  44  good.” 
This  indeed  is  but  distantly  hinted ; but  unless  this 


is  seen  in  the  background  of  our  Lord’s  words,  noth- 
ing worthy  of  him  can  be  made  out  of  them.  B. 

18.  Jesus,  as  the  youth  wanted  to  do  something, 
tells  him  merely  of  the  second  table,  for,  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  44  Christ  sends  the  proud  to  the  law, 

and  invites  the  humble  to  the  gospel .”  F. 20.. 

All  these  have  1 kept.  There  was  no  doubt 
great  ignorance  in  this  reply.  He  knew  but  little 
of  any  one  of  these  precepts  in  the  strictness,  spir- 
ituality, and  extent  of  its  requirements,  who  could 
venture  on  any  such  assertion.  Yet  there  was  sin- 
cerity in  the  answer,  and  it  pointed  to  a by-gone  life 
of  singular  external  propriety,  and  that  the  fruit  not 
so  much  of  constraint  as  of  natural  amiableness  and 
conscientiousness.  As  he  gave  this  answer,  Jesus 
beholding  him  loved  him.  It  was  new  and  refresh- 
ing to  the  Saviour’s  eye  to  see  such  a specimen  as 
this  of  truthfulness  and  purity  among  the  rulers  of 

the  Jews.  H. Our  own  experience  tells  us  of 

not  a few  on  whom  we  have  looked  with  wistful  re- 
gret, that  they  should  have  all  the  setting  of  fairest 
human  jewels,  of  loveliness  and  grace,  while  in  the 
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centre,  the  absence  of  the  one  thing  needful,  the  I 
pearl  of  price,  revealed  a profound  and  irreparable  | 
blank.  The  Lord  Je9iis  Christ,  who  had  an  eye  for  ! 
all  that  is  fair  in  God’s  creation,  did  not  cast  a chill- 
ing look  on  anything  that  is  beautiful  in  human 
nature.  He  acknowledged  it  as  good  so  far  as  it 
went,  and  sought  to  gain  it  for  the  divine  and  eter- 
nal. Ker. 

21.  Go,  sell,  and  give.  Beneath  the  pleasing 

Bhow  of  outward  moralities  Christ  detected  in  the 
young  ruler’s  breast  a want  of  any  true  regard  to 
God,  any  recognition  of  his  paramount  claims.  His 
heart,  his  trust,  his  treasure,  were  in  earthly,  not  in 
heavenly  things.  He  needed  a sharp  lesson  to  teach 
him  this,  to  lay  bare  the  true  state  of  things  within. 
Christ  at  once  thrusts  the  probe  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  wound.  He  embodies  the  claim  which  he 
knew  the  young  ruler  was  unprepared  to  honor,  in 
that  form  which  struck  directly  at  the  idol  of  his 
heart,  and  required  its  instant  and  absolute  dethrone- 
ment. H. Christ  commands  him  to  follow,  just 

as  he  was,  without  delaying  to  care  for  his  posses- 
sions ; expressing,  in  this  particular  command,  the 
general  thought : “ The  one  thing  which  thou  lackest, 
and  without  which  none  can  enter  into  eternal  life, 
is  the  denial  of  thyself  and  of  the  world,  making 
everything  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  divine 
kingdom.”  He  chose  the  particular  form,  instead 
of  the  general  rule,  in  order  to  convince  the  rich 
man  of  his  lack  the  more  strikingly,  by  pointing  out 
his  weakest  side ; for  he  clung  to  his  wealth  with 
his  whole  heart ; to  teach  him,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence of  his  love  of  the  world,  how  far  he  was  from 
possessing  that  love  which  is  the  essence  of  obedience 
to  the  law.  N. 

22.  He  went  away  grieved.  It  silenced, 
it  saddened,  it  sent  away.  No  answer  was  attempt- 
ed. No  new  question  was  raised.  The  demand  was 
made  in  such  broad,  unmitigated,  unambiguous 
terms,  that  the  young  ruler,  conscious  that  he  had 
never  felt  before  the  extent  or  pressure  of  such  a 
demand,  and  that  he  w'as  utterly  unprepared  to  meet 
it,  turned  away  disappointed  and  dissatisfied.  H. 

When  riches  or  heaven,  on  Christ’s  terms,  were 

the  alternative,  the  result  showed  to  which  side  the 
balance  inclined.  Thus  was  he  shown  to  lack  the 
one  all-comprehensive  requirement  of  the  law — the 
absolute  subjection  of  the  heart  to  God — and  this  want 

vitiated  all  his  other  obediences.  B. Religion 

cannot  yield  us  the  fulness  of  its  blessing  till  it 
brings  the  heart  under  the  completeness  of  its  gentle 
captivity  to  Christ.  Submission  first ; then  peace, 
and  joy,  and  love.  “Jesus  beholding  him,  loved 
him ; ” yet  sent  him  away  sorrowing.  How  tender, 
and  yet  how  true ! tender  in  the  sad  affection — true 
to  the  stem,  unbending  sacrifice  of  the  cross ! It  is 
because  he  would  have  us  completely  happy  that  he 


requires  a complete  submission.  “ One  thing  ” must 
not  be  left  lacking.  Whosoever  would  enter  into 
the  full  strength  and  joy  of  a disciple  must  throw 
his  whole  heart  upon  the  altar.  F.  D.  H. 

Mk.  24.  Jesus  notices  the  surprise  that  his 
saying  had  created,  and,  aware  of  the  false  track 
along  which  his  disciples’  thoughts  were  running, 
proceeded  to  explain  the  real  meaning  of  what  he 
bad  just  said.  “ Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them 
that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God ! ” It  is  not  the  having  but  the  trusting  that 
creates  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  the  kind  or  quan- 
tity of  the  wealth  possessed,  but  the  kind  or  quan- 
tity of  the  attachment  that  is  lavished  upon  it. 
The  love  of  the  penny  may  create  as  great  impedi- 
ment as  the  love  of  the  pound.  Nor  is  it  our  wealth 
alone  that  raises  a mighty  obstacle  in  the  way  of  en- 
tering into  the  kingdom.  It  is  anything  else  than 
God  and  Christ  upon  which  the  supreme  affection 

of  the  spirit  is  bestowed.  H. The  kingdom  of 

glory  is  equally  open  to  all  true  disciples  of  Christ, 
rich  or  poor;  for  it  is  not  the  condition  we  are 
placed  in  here,  whother  it  be  high  or  low,  but  the 
use  we  make  of  it,  that  will  determine  our  condition 
in  the  life  to  come.  Mann. 

M.  24.  Easier  for  a camel.  The  camel  being 
the  largest  animal  with  which  the  Jews  were  acquaint- 
ed, its  name  became  proverbial  for  denoting  anything 
remarkably  large ; and  “ a camel’s  passing  through 
a needle’s  eye  ” came,  by  consequence,  as  appears 
from  some  rabbinical  writings,  to  express  a thing 

absolutely  impossible.  G.  C. The  explanation 

that  the  small  side  gate  of  a city,  through  which  a 
laden  camel  could  only  crush  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty, was  called  a “ needle’s  eye  ” is  more  plaus- 
ible, but  seems  to  need  confirmation.  F. The 

similitude  here  used  implies  an  absolute  impossibil- 
ity;  yet,  according  to  every  rule  of  interpreting 
Oriental  proverbs,  it  is  intended  only  to  express  a 
great  difficulty.  These  expressions  of  our  Lord 
allude  to  the  difficulty  of  embracing  the  gospel  in 
his  time,  and  apply  properly  to  those  who  trust  in 
riches ; yet  to  all  rich  men  they  hold  out  this  most 
important  admonition,  that  their  situation  is  at  best 
a situation  of  difficulty  and  danger;  that  their 
riches  furnish  them  with  so  many  temptations  to 
intemperance,  pride,  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  con- 
tempt of  everything  serious  and  sacred,  that  they 
have  peculiar  need  to  take  heed  to  their  ways,  to 
keep  their  hearts  with  all  diligence,  and,  above  all, 
to  implore  that  assistance  from  above,  which  may 
enable  them  to  overcome  all  the  enemies  with  whom 
they  have  to  contend.  P. 

“ With  God  all  things  are  possible,”  is  the  same 
as  saying,  “ All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieveth.”  This,  which  it  is  impossible  for  man  to 
accomplish  in  his  own  strength,  namely,  such  a 
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making  of  himself  poor  in  spirit,  such  a loosening 
of  himself  from  the  bands  which  bind  him  so  fast 
to  the  world  and  to  the  creature,  shall  yet  be  pos- 
sible for  him  in  the  strength  of  God.  The  impos- 
sible thing,  which  yet  is  possible  with  God,  is  not 
the  saving  of  the  rich  man,  but  the  making  of  the 
rich  man  poor,  one  of  God’s  poor,  and  so  an  inher- 
itor of  his  kingdom.  T. 

27.  The  young  man  had  sought  eternal  life  on 
the  score  of  his  own  merits.  Yet  hardly  had  Peter 
seen  the  catastrophe,  and  heard  the  warning,  than 
he  comes  putting  in  a claim  of  merit  under  cover 
of  devotion  to  Christ,  and  saying,  “ Behold,  we  have 
forsaken  all ; what  shall  we  have  therefore  f ” Guth- 
rie.  In  the  following  parable  Jesus  warns  them  i 

against  any  question  of  this  sort,  originating  in  | 
greed  for  reward.  It  shows  that  the  recompense 
to  be  received  from  the  Lord  will  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  time  during  which  we  may 
have  followed  him,  but  rather  by  the  character  of 
our  service,  its  affection  and  heartiness.  Hence  it 
is  possible  that  the  first  in  length  of  service  may 
eventually  prove  the  last  in  promotion  and  reward. 
No  doubt  all  shall  be  blessed,  for  they  have  all  lar 
bored,  all  been  servants  of  the  Lord.  C.  B. 

29.  Every  one  that  hath  forsaken.  This 
promise  of  our  Saviour  extends  to  all  his  faithful 
servants  in  every  age  who  part  with  anything  which 


is  dear  to  them  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  Who- 
ever gives  up  his  pleasures,  his  interests,  his  fame, 
his  favorite  pursuits,  his  fondest  wishes,  and  his 
strongest  passions,  for  the  sake  of  his  duty,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  may 
rest  assured  that  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  re- 
ward. P. Experience  abundantly  testifies  to  the 

fact,  that  in  the  Lord , and  in  fellowship  with  his 
disciples,  we  receive  even  here  below  compensation 
a hundred-fold  for  any  sacrifice  we  may  make.  C.  B. 

27-30.  First  indeed  the  Lord  answered  the 
question,  “What  shall  we  have?”  As  they  in- 
deed and  in  sincerity  had  forsaken  all  for  Christ’s 
sake,  he  answers  them  fully — the  reward  shall  be 
i great.  But  having  answered  so,  his  discourse  takes 
another  turn,  as  is  indicated  in  the  words,  “ Bui 
many  that  are  first  shall  be  last ; ” and  he  will 
warn  them  now  against  giving  place  to  that  spirit 
out  of  which  the  question  proceeded ; for  there  was 
therein  an  invidious  comparison  of  themselves  with 
others,  a certain  attempt  to  bring  in  God  as  their 
debtor.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  the  hireling  spolio 
in  that  question,  and  it  is  against  this  spirit  that  the 
parable  following  is  directed,  which  might  justly  be 
entitled,  On  the  nature  of  rewards  in  the  kingdom 
of  God — the  whole  finding  a most  instructive  com- 
mentary in  Rom.  4 : 1-4,  which  passage  supplies  a 
real  parallel  with  the  present.  T. 


Section  113.— The  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard. 

Matthew  xx.  1-16. 

1 For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a man  that  is  an  householder,  which  went 

2 out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyard.  And  when  he  had  agreed 
8 with  the  labourers  for  a penny  a day,  he  sent  them  into  his  vineyard.  And  he  went 

out  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the  marketplace,  and  said  unto 

4 them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard;  and  whatsoever  is  right,  I will  give  yon.  And 

5 they  went  their  way.  Again  be  went  out  about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour,  and  did  like- 

6 wise.  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out,  and  found  others  standing  idle,  and 

7 saitli  unto  them,  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?  They  say  unto  him,  Because  no 
man  hath  hired  us.  He  saith  unto,  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard  ; and  whatsoever 

8 is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive.  So  when  even  was  come,  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  saith 
unto  his  steward,  Call  the  labourers,  and  give  them  their  hire,  beginning  from  the  last 

9 unto  the  first.  And  when  they  came  that  were  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour,  they  re- 

10  ceived  every  man  a penny.  But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed  that  they  should 

11  have  received  more;  and  they  likewise  received  every  man  a penny.  And  w’hen  they 

12  had  received  if,  they  murmured  against  the  goodman  of  the  house,  saying,  These  last 
have  wrought  hut  one  hour,  and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto  us,  which  have  borne 

18  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  But  he  answered  one  of  them,  and  said,  Friend,  I do 
14  thee  no  wrong : didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a penny  ? Take  that  thine  is,  and  go 
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15  thy  way : 1 will  give  unto  this  last,  even  as  onto  thee.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  ftte  to  do 

16  what  I will  with  mine  own?  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I am  good?  So  the  last  shall 
be  first,  and  the  first  last : for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen. 


In  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  there  is  something  for  every  one  to  do.  No  disciple  can  claim  a dignity 
of  position,  or  a length  of  service,  that  should  exempt  him  from  the  duty  of  work ; nor  are  any  so  feeble 
or  so  humble  that  they  can  do  nothing  for  the  Master.  Our  duty  is  to  work  where  he  has  placed  us : we 
can  trust  his  love  for  the  reward.  J.  F.  T. 

To  see  God  as  he  is — this  is  the  reward  which  he  has  for  all  his  people,  the  penny  unto  all ; to  each 
what  he  would  make  it.  For  If  the  vision  of  God  constitute  the  blessedness  of  the  future  world,  then 
they  whose  spiritual  eye  is  most  enlightened  will  drink  in  most  of  his  glory ; then,  since  only  like  can 
know  like,  all  advances  which  are  here  made  in  humility,  in  holiness,  in  love,  arc  a polishing  of  the  mirror 
that  it  may  reflect  more  distinctly  the  divine  image,  a purging  of  the  eye  that  it  may  sec  more  clearly  the 
divine  glory,  an  enlarging  of  the  vessel  that  it  may  receive  more  amply  of  the  divine  fulness ; and,  on  the 
contrary,  all  pride,  all  self-righteousness,  all  sin  of  every  kind,  whether  it  impair  or  altogether  destroy  the 
capacities  for  receiving  from  God,  is  in  its  degree  a staining  of  the  mirror,  a darkening  of  the  eye,  a 
narrowing  of  the  vessel.  T. 


This  parable  stands  in  closest  connection  with 
the  last  four  verses  of  the  preceding  section,  and 
can  only  be  rightly  understood  by  their  help.  The 
parable  is  directed  against  a wrong  temper  and 
spirit  of  mind,  which  all  men  in  possession  of  spir- 
itual privileges  have  need  to  be  warned  against. 
The  warning  was  primarily  addressed  to  the  apos- 
tles, as  the  chiefcst  and  foremost  in  the  Christian 
Church,  the  earliest  called  to  labor  in  the  Lord’s 
vineyard — “ the  first”  both  in  time,  and  in  the 
amount  of  suffering  and  toil  which  they  would  have 
to  undergo.  They  had  seen  the  rich  young  man  go 
sorrowful  away,  unable  to  abide  the  proof  by  which 
the  Lord  had  revealed  how  strongly  he  was  holden 
to  the  things  of  the  world.  They  (for  Peter  here, 
os  in  so  many  other  instances,  is  the  representative 
and  spokesman  of  all)  would  fain  know  what  their 
reward  should  be,  who  had  done  this  very  thing 
from  which  he  had  shrunk,  who  had  forsaken  all 
for  the  gospel’s  sake.  The  Lord  answers  them  first 
and  fully,  that  they  and  as  many  as  should  do  the 
same  for  his  sake,  should  reap  an  abundant  reward. 
At  the  same  time  the  question  itself,  “ What  shall 
we  have?”  was  not  a right  one;  it  was  putting 
their  relation  to  their  Lord  on  a wrong  footing; 
there  was  a tendency  in  the  question  to  bring  their 
obedience  to  a calculation  of  so  much  work,  so  much 
reward.  There  was  also  a self-complacency  lurking 
in  this  speech;  a comparison  between  themselves 
and  the  young  man  who  had  found  the  requirement 
too  hard  for  him. 

1*  Laborers  into  his  vineyard.  In  other 
words,  the  manner  of  God’s  dealings  with  those 
whom  he  calls  to  the  privileges  of  working  in  his 
Church — that  is,  his  kingdom  in  its  present  imper- 


fect development — is  similar  to  that  of  a house- 
holder who  went  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  labor- 
ers. T. 

6.  We  observed  every  morning  (in  Persia)  before 
the  sun  rose  a numerous  band  of  peasants  with 
spades  in  their  hands,  waiting  to  be  hired  for  the 
day  to  work  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Passing  by 
the  same  place  late  in  the  day,  we  found  some 
standing  idle,  and,  on  putting  this  very  same  ques- 
tion to  them,  they  answered  us,  “ Because  no  man 

hath  hired  us.”  Moncr. The  greatest  man  of 

business  in  worldly  things  is  a mere  idle  gazer,  if  he 
has  not  yet  entered  on  the  true  work  which  alone  is 

worth  anything,  or  gains  any  reward.  S/ier. 

None  can  take  encouragement  from  the  eleventh- 
hour  laborer,  except  those  who  to  the  question,  Why 
stand  ye  here  idle  ? can  reply,  No  man  hath  hired 
us.  Each  laborer  went  to  work  at  the  first  call.  L.  A. 

12.  The  less  value  we  set  upon  that  which  we  do 
for  God,  the  greater  will  its  value  be  in  his  account. 
We  should  employ  our  minds  less  on  what  we  do 
and  suffer  for  his  sake  than  on  what  he  does  in  us 
by  his  grace  to  enable  us ; since  we  have  nothing 
but  what  we  have  received,  and  are  still  of  ourselves 
but  unprofitable  servants.  Q. 

13,  14.  No  wrong.  The  sum  you  agreed  for 

is  paid  you.  To  grudge  the  benevolence  shown  to 
others,  when,  by  your  own  showing,  you  have  been 
honorably  dealt  with,  is  both  unworthy  envy  of  your 
neighbor  and  discontent  with  the  goodness  that  en- 
gaged and  rewarded  you  at  all.  B. With  mine 

own.  Whatever  believers  receive  from  God  is  of 
grace,  and  not  of  toorks.  What  he  gives  them  is  not 
their  own,  but  his  own.  D.  K. 

15.  Thine  eye  evil.  It  was  to  root  out  this 
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evil  self  from  us,  and  to  put  love  In  its  room,  that 
Christ  died  and  the  Holy  Ghost  comes.  Let  not  that 
death  and  that  coming  be  in  vain  for  you.  Cease  not 
to  cry  out,  weary  the  ears  of  God  with  prayer,  until 
he  frees  you  from  all  selfishness,  and  from  that  worst 
mark  of  it,  a grudging  and  evil  eye.  A.  W.  Hare . 

16.  First  shall  be  last.  The  lesson  taught 
to  Peter  and  to  all  disciples  in  all  times  is,  that 
those  who  seem  chiefest  in  labor,  if  they  forget  that 
the  reward  is  of  grace  and  not  of  works,  and  exalt 
themselves  above  their  fellow-laborers,  may  alto- 
gether lose  the  things  which  they  have  wrought.  T. 

1-16*  How  important  a thing  it  is  for  us  that 
a parable  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  free  and  un- 


merited grace,  so  strongly  put  forth  by  Paul,  has 
been  preserved  to  us!  Taken  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  pounds  (Section  116),  it  forms  a com- 
plete whole  (the  two  parables  being  mutually  com- 
plementary to  each  other)  of  Christ’s  truth : on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  gifts  of  grace  are  equally  be- 
stowed, and  are  to  be  received  by  all  alike  in  humil- 
ity of  heart ; and,  on  the  other,  that  there  are  vari- 
ous stages  of  Christian  progress,  depending  upon  the 
use  that  is  made  of  the  grace  given:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  humble  receiving  of  grace  is  contrasted 
with  the  asserting  of  one’s  own  merits ; and,  on  the 
other,  a self-active  zeal  is  opposed  to  slothful  inac- 
tivity. N. 


Section  114.— The  Last  Journey,  Serving  greater  than  Ruling. 

Matthew  xx.  17-28.  Mark  x.  82-45.  Luke  xviii.  81-84. 

Mk.82  And  they  were  in  the  way  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  Jesus  went  before  them : and 
they  were  amazed,  and  as  they  followed  they  were  afraid.  And  he  took  the  twelve 
disciples  apart  in  the  way,  and  began  to  tell  them  what  things  should  happen  unto 

88  him ; and  said  unto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ; and  all  things  that  are  writ- 
ten by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished.  For  he  shall  be 
betrayed,  and  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  unto  the  scribes ; and  they  shall 
condemn  him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  mock,  and  to  scourge, 

L.  82  and  to  crucify  him.  And  he  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on : 

88  &nd  they  shall  scourge  him,  and  put  him  to  death : and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 

34  And  they  understood  none  of  these  things : and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither 

knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken. 

M.  20  Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s  children,  with  her  sons,  worshipping 
Mk.35  him,  and  desiring  a certain  thing  of  him.  And  James  and  John  come  unto  him,  saying, 

86  Master,  we  would  that  thou  shouldest  do  for  us  whatsoever  we  shall  desire.  And  he 

87  said  unto  them,  What  would  ye  that  I should  do  for  you  ? They  said  unto  him,  Grant 
unto  us  that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy 

M.  21  glory.  And  the  mother  saith  unto  him,  Grant  that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one 

22  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  thy  kingdom.  But  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask.  Are  ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cop  that  I shall 
drink  of,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I am  baptized  with?  And  they  said 
Mk.89  unto  him,  We  are  able.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  the  cup 
that  I drink  of ; and  with  the  baptism  that  I am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be  baptized  : 

40  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  hand,  is  not  mine  to  give ; but  it  shall  Is 
given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  my  Father. 

41  And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they  began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and  John, 
M.  25  and  were  moved  with  indignation  against  the  two  brethren.  But  Jesus  called  them 

unto  him,  and  said,  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over 
Mk.43  them,  and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be 

44  among  you:  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  shall  be  your  minister:  and 

45  whosoever  among  you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all.  For  even  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a ransom 
for  many. 
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The  two  disciples  really  mean  to  be  true  to  his  interests  ; but  they  are  not  so  far  spiritualized  as  not 
to  be  thinking  that  they  can  at  the  same  time  serve  his  interests  and  advance  their  own.  They  are  fol- 
lowing, but  following  half  unconsciously  for  a personal  reward.  Christ’s  answer  is  not  for  these  seekers 
of  office  only,  but  for  all  men  who  would  think  of  being  Christians  for  a compensation,  in  whatever  form 
we  give  that  compensation  shape — in  public  prosperity,  in  agreeable  society,  in  our  neighbor’s  confidence, 
votes,  trade,  esteem,  or  in  personal  happiness.  He  says,  Think  nothing  about  sitting  on  my  right  and 
my  left,  in  my  new  kingdom,  which  is  even  far  newer  and  stranger  than  you  imagine.  Follow  on  in  my 
path.  Do  all  the  daily  work  of  a disciple.  Take  up  my  cross  and  learn  what  its  great  redemption 
means.  Warm  and  enlarge  your  hearts  with  my  Holy  Spirit.  Be  concerned  about  your  service  and  sacri- 
fice, not  about  the  recompense. 

Religion  will  never  yield  its  true  rewards  to  those  that  seek  it  for  the  take  of  its  rewards.  It  deals 
very  frankly  with  us,  having  no  concern  to  make  proselytes  under  false  pretences.  It  is  willing  we  should 
understand  that  those  who  court  it  for  anything  else  than  its  Giver’s  sake,  will  meet  perpetual  disap- 
pointment. Whatever  else  they  may  get,  it  will  not  be  Christian  peace.  Men  may  carry  their  selfishness 
into  their  religion,  or  rather  into  certain  religious  formalities  and  observances,  as  into  everything  else. 
But  they  will  bring  away  only  what  they  take  in.  For  of  our  Christian  religion  the  badge  is  a cross — 
even  as  self-forgetfulness  is  the  spirit,  love  is  the  motive,  disinterestedness  is  the  principle,  faith  is  the 
inmost  spring,  “ Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ” the  first  lesson  and  the  lost.  F.  D.  H. 


Mk.  32,  33;  L.  32  34.  Were  amazed, 
and  as  they  followed  were  afraid.  There 
was  that  in  his  aspect,  attitude,  and  actions  that 
filled  them  with  wonder  and  with  awe.  It  was  not 
long  till  an  explanation  was  offered  them.  He  took 
the  twelve  aside,  and,  with  still  greater  minuteness 
of  detail,  told  them  what  was  about  to  happen  within 
a few  days  at  Jerusalem.  H. 

Once  more — for  the  third  time — with  fuller,  more 
startling  particulars,  he  told  them  that  he  should  be 
betrayed  to  the  priests  and  scribes ; by  them  con- 
demned ; then  handed  over  to  the  Gentiles ; by  the 
Gentiles  mocked,  scourged,  and — he  now  for  the  first 
time  revealed  to  them,  without  any  ambiguity,  the 
crowning  horror — crucified ; and  that,  on  the  third 
day,  he  should  rise  again.  But  their  minds  were  full 
of  Messianic  hopes ; they  were  so  preoccupied  with 
the  conviction  that  now  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to 
come  in  all  its  splendor,  that  the  prophecy  passed  by 
them  like  the  idle  wind ; they  could  not,  and  would 
not,  understand.  F. They  had  so  strong  a pre- 

possession that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (which 
they,  no  doubt,  understood  in  a purely  Jewish  sense) 
should  introduce  the  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, that  no  declaration  of  our  Lord  could  remove 
it  from  their  minds ; they  always  “ understood  not 
what  was  spoken.”  And  it  is  observable  that  their 
ambitious  disputes  concerning  primacy  or  preference 
usually  follow  the  mention  of  Christ’s  death  and 
resurrection.  H.  M. 

M.  20.  The  mention  of  thrones  (Section  112), 
as  in  reversion  for  the  twelve  at  “the  coming”  of 
their  Master  in  his  glory,  neutralized  this  announce- 
ment of  his  death.  His  open  triumph  was  expec  ed 
as  very  near  at  hand ; his  death  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  could  not  reconcile  with  his  other  state- 


ments. Dreams  of  ambition,  thus  kindled,  had 
risen,  especially  in  the  minds  of  James  and  John, 
who,  with  Peter,  were  the  most  honored  of  the  apos- 
tles. They  had  been  in  a better  social  position  than 
most  of  their  brethren,  and,  with  Salome,  their 
mother,  had  given  all  they  had  to  the  cause  of  their 
Master.  G. Then  came  the  mother.  Sa- 

lome was,  nevertheless,  a faithful  disciple  of  Je- 
sus. She  was  one  of  those  women  who  ministered 
of  their  substance  to  his  support.  She  forsook 
him  not  when  he  hung  on  the  cross,  and  sought 
the  sepulchre  with  purchased  spices  to  anoint  his 
body.  But,  like  all  her  people  and  those  nearest 
Christ,  she  shared  in  the  hope  of  a visible  Messianic 
kingdom.  J.  G.  B. 

Mk.  35.  James  and  John.  They  had  made 
up  their  minds  that  he  was  the  Messiah.  He  had 
himself  lately  confirmed  them  in  that  faith.  But 
with  their  notions  of  the  Mcssiahship,  such  suffer- 
ings and  death  as  were  actually  before  Jesus  were 
utterly  inconsistent.  They  could  be  but  figurative 
expressions,  then,  that  he  had  employed,  intended 
to  represent  some  severe  struggle  with  his  adver- 
saries through  which  he  had  to  pass  before  his 
kingdom  was  set  up  and  acknowledged.  One  thing 
alone  was  clear — that  the  time  so  long  looked  for- 
ward to  hod  come  at  last.  This  visit  to  Jerusalem 
was  to  witness  the  erection  of  the  kingdom.  All 
other  notions  lost  in  that,  the  thought  of  the  places 
they  were  to  occupy  in  that  kingdom  entered  again 
into  the  hearts  of  two  of  the  apostles.  II. 

M.  22.  Jesus  bore  gently  with  their  selfishness 
and  error.  They  had  asked  in  their  blindness  for  that 
position  which,  but  a few  days  afterward,  they  were 
to  see  occupied  in  shame  and  anguish  by  the  two 
crucified  robbers.  Their  imaginations  were  haunted 
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by  twelve  thrones ; His  thoughts  were  of  three 
crosses.  They  dreamt  of  earthly  crowns ; He  told 
them  of  a cup  of  bitterness  and  a baptism  of  blood. 

F. We  are  able.  Through  all  the  selfishness 

and  ambition,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  future  thut 
their  request  revealed,  there  shone  out  in  this  prompt 
and  no  doubt  perfectly  honest  reply  a true  and  deep 
attachment  to  their  Master,  a readiness  to  suffer  with 
him  or  for  him.  And  he  is  far  quicker  to  recognize 
the  one  than  to  condemn  the  other.  H. 

Mk.  39.  Ye  shall  drink.  One  of  these 


brethren  was  the  first  of  the  apostles  to  drink  the 
cup  of  suffering  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism 
of  blood  (Acts  12:1);  the  other  had  the  longest  ex- 
perience among  them  of  a life  of  trouble  and  perse- 
cution. A. They  cannot  do  it  now,  but  in  due 

time  they  shall  follow  him,  they  shall  rise  to  their 
calling  and  bravely  meet  all  its  risks  and  hardships. 
He  would  teach  us  what  great  capacities  and  hidden 
powers  lie  in  a true  disciple’s  life,  capacities  which 
are  never  suspected  until  they  are  called  into  exer- 
cise. No  man  knows  his  own  strength,  far  less  is 
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he  able  to  foresee  the  divine  strength  which  shall  be 
added  to  his  own.  When  the  night  comes  and  the 
light  of  our  souls  has  gone  down,  it  is  not  total 
darkness  forever.  God  has  created  other  lights  to 
rule  the  night.  New  mercies,  new  sources  of  light 
and  trust  arise,  new  hopes  are  awakened,  new  links 
between  heaven  and  earth  are  created,  and  we  learn 
how  little  we  knew  our  own  capacity  for  bearing 
the  cross. 

40.  On  my  right  hand,  etc.  In  a worldly 
kingdom,  if  one  sits  at  the  right  hand  and  another 
on  the  left,  that  special  honor  prevents  any  one  else 
from  obtaining  it ; but  in  Christ’s  kingdom  there  is 
no  such  exclusiveness.  By  the  very  nature  of  spirit- 
ual greatness  it  seeks  to  make  others  as  great  The 
more  a man  progresses  in  truth  the  more  does  he  de- 
sire to  see  all  others  true ; the  greater  his  love  to 
God  the  more  does  he  long  to  see  this  character 
spread  in  the  earth.  Not  mine  to  give.  Place 
and  honor  are  not  to  be  given  by  him,  for  the  reason 
that  the  whole  character  of  such  a kingdom  as  Christ 
founded  is  spiritual,  and  its  honors  and  recompense 
are  spiritual  also ; and  spiritual  greatness  is  some- 
thing which  lies  in  the  heart  and  life,  not  in  the  lot 
of  men.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  the  most  honorable 
place  is  held  by  those  whose  character  is  likest  God. 
Truth,  affection,  purity,  righteousness,  charity,  are 
the  substance  and  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  these  are  not  things  to  be  given  as  a jewel  or  a 
title  to  an  estate  can  be  made  over  to  a friend  or 
favorite.  All  the  best  and  divinest  treasures  of  God 
are  wrought  into  the  heart  and  life  of  good  men, 
and  arc  not  merely  transferred  by  his  power  and 
will.  And  no  gift  or  grace  is  to  be  appropriated 
without  the  secret  force  of  assimilation,  and  without 
the  operation  of  God’s  law  for  moulding  and  per- 
fecting the  human  spirit.  A.  W. 

Christ  puts  the  disinterested  spirit  at  the  very 
centre  and  core  of  the  whole  message : Drink  of  my 
cup,  be  baptized  with  my  baptism — no  matter  where 
you  sit,  on  thrones  or  footstools ! Do  good  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  your  reward  shall  be 
great;  for  ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest. 
F.  D.  H. And  so  our  Lord  teaches  us  that  near- 

ness to  him  in  character  and  life  here  is  the  one 
essential  preparation  for  being  with  him  forever. 
If  we  have  this  character  and  life  we  need  not  ask 
whether  he  will  acknowledge  us.  Where  Christ’s 
spirit  is  there  is  Christ  himself ; and  he  who  has  the 
love  of  God  in  his  heart  has  within  his  heart  that 
heaven  which  now  exists,  and  which  can  never  pass 
away.  A.  W. 

M.  25.  Calling  the  whole  twelve,  offenders  and 
offended,  round  him,  therefore,  he  pointed  out  how 
utterly  they  had  misapprehended  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  all  his  teaching  through 
the  past  years.  G. Princes  exercise  domin- 


ion. Ambition  and  tyranny  belong  to  the  worlds 
but  in  the  kingdom  of  God  the  duty  required  is  to 

mini  ter,  not  to  domineer.  C.  B. Mk.  43.  Bnt 

so  it  shall  not  be  among  yon.  In  the  king- 
dom about  to  be  set  up  this  principle  shall  have  no 
place.  All  my  servants  shall  there  be  equal ; and 
the  only  “ greatness  ” known  to  it  shall  be  the  great- 
ness of  humility  and  devotedness  to  the  service  of 
others.  He  that  goes  down  the  deepest  in  these 
services  of  self-denying  humility  shall  rise  the  high- 
est and  hold  the  “ chief est  ” place  in  that  kingdom ; 
even  as  the  Son  of  man,  whose  abasement  and  self- 
sacrifice  for  others,  transcending  all,  gives  him  of 
right  a place  above  all ! B. 

44.  Servant  of  all.  The  word  “minister” 
in  the  former  verse  is  a name  given  to  any  who  oc- 
casionally attended  others,  or  was  statedly  employed 
to  render  a particular  kind  of  service ; but  M ser- 
vant ” here  (or  slave)  signifies  one  whose  whole  busi- 
ness is  to  serve,  and  who  is  the  property  of  another. 
The  words  “ of  all  ” increase  the  gradation.  D. 

45.  To  give  his  life  a ransom  for.  The 
saeHfieial  and  vicarious  nature  of  Christ’s  death  is 
here  expressed  by  himself  as  plainly  as  the  manner  of 

his  death  is  foretold  a few  verses  before.  B. The 

principal  uses  of  ransom  arc  the  following : a pay- 
ment as  equivalent  for  a life  destroyed,  Ex.  21 : 80 ; 
the  price  of  redemption  of  a slave,  Lev.  25:51; 
“ propitiation  for,”  Prov.  13:8.  For  many. 
Many  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  one  life  which  is 
given,  and  not  with  any  distinction  from  all.  In  the 
usage  of  these  two  words,  as  applied  to  our  redemp- 
tion by  Christ,  all  is  the  objective , many  the  subjective 
designation  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  He  died 
for  all  objectively ; subjectively,  the  great  multitude, 
whom  no  man  can  number  (many),  will  be  the  saved 

by  him  in  the  end.  A. In  this,  as  well  as  in 

numberless  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  as  plain  as  words  can  make  anything,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  proposed  to  us  as  our  sacrifice  and 
reconciliation,  our  atonement  and  redemption.  It  ir 
not  possible  for  any  one  who  considers  these  expres- 
sions to  imagine  that  Christ’s  death  was  only  a con- 
firmation of  his  gospel,  a pattern  of  a holy  and 
patient  suffering  of  death,  and  a clear  proof  of  a 
resurrection.  It  is  plain  that  Christ’s  death  was  our 
sacrifice ; by  which  is  meant  that  God  thought  fit  to 
offer  pardon  in  such  a way  as  should  demonstrate 
both  the  guilt  of  sin  and  his  hatred  of  it ; and  yet, 
with  that,  his  love  of  sinners,  and  his  compassion 
toward  them.  Burnet. 

Wonderful  is  the  Saviour  of  sinners — wonderful 
in  divine  power  and  glory — wonderful  in  the  humil- 
ity of  manhood ; example  for  the  highest ; consola- 
tion for  the  saddest;  companion  of  the  lowliest. 
No  more  is  he  the  Redeemer  of  men  by  his  passion 
than  Leader  by  his  life.  No  less  do  they  become  his 
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disciples  when  walking  in  the  steps  of  his  minister- 
ing, than  when  baptized  with  the  blood  falling  from 
his  cross — greatest  when  ministers  to  their  brethren, 


chiefs  when  servants  of  all,  kings  and  priests  of  his 
kingdom  and  gospel  when  with  his  spirit  perpetuat- 
ing one  of  his  own  offices.  R.  B.  T. 


Section  1 15.— Bartimeus.  Zaccheus. 

Jericho. 

Matthew  xx.  29-84.  Mask  x.  46-52.  Luke  xviii.  85-48 ; xix.  1-10. 

L.  35  And  they  came  to  Jericho ; and  as  he  went  oat  of  Jericho  with  his  disciples,  a great 
multitude  followed  him.  And  behold,  a certain  blind  man,  Bartimeus,  the  son  of 

86  Timeus,  sat  by  the  highway  side  begging.  And  hearing  the  multitude  pass  by  he 

37  asked  what  it  meant.  And  they  told  him,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  hy.  And 

88  when  he  heard  that  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  began  to  cry  out,  and  say,  Jesus,  thou 

39  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me.  And  the  multitude  which  went  before  rebuked  him 
and  -charged  him  that  he  should  hold  his  peace:  but  he  cried  so  much  the  more  a great 

40  deal,  O Lord,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me.  And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  com- 
Mk.49  manded  him  to  be  brought  unto  him.  And  they  call  the  blind  man,  saying  unto 

50  him , Be  of  good  coinfort,  rise,  he  calleth  thee.  And  he , casting  away  his  garment,  rose 
L.  40  and  came  to  Jesus.  And  when  he  was  come  near,  Jesus  asked  him,  saying,  What  wilt 

41  thou  that  I shall  do  unto  thee  ? And  the  blind  man  said  unto  him,  Lord,  that  1 may 

42  receive  my  sight.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Receive  thy  sight : go  thy  way  : thy  failh 

43  hath  made  thee  whole  and  saved  thee.  And  immediately  he  received  his  sight,  and 
followed  him,  glorifying  God : and  all  the  people,  when  they  saw  it , gave  praise  unto  God. 

L.1, 2 And  Jesus  entered  and  passed  through  Jericho.  And  behold,  there  teas  a man  named 

3 Zaccheus,  which  was  the  chief  among  the  publicans,  and  he  was  rich.  And  he  sought 
to  see  Jesus  who  he  was : and  could  not  for  the  press,  because  he  was  little  of  stat- 

4 ure.  And  he  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a sycomore  tree  to  see  him  ; for  he  was 

5 to  pass  that  way.  And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked  up  and  saw  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  Zaccheus,  make  haste  and  come  down;  for  to-day  I must  abide  at  thy 

6,  7 house.  And  he  made  haste,  and  came  down,  and  received  him  joyfully.  And  when 
they  saw  it , they  all  murmured,  saying,  That  he  was  gone  to  be  a guest  with  a man  that 

8 is  a sinner.  Aud  Zaccheus  stood,  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my 
goods  I give  to  the  poor ; and  if  I have  taken  any  thing  from  any  man  by  false  accu- 

9 sation,  I restore  him  fourfold.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  This  day  is  salvation  come  to 

10  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a son  of  Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to 

seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 


The  cure  of  a man  depended  upon  no  uncertain  or  arbitrary  movement  of  the  feelings  of  Jesus.  He 
was  always  ready  to  heal.  No  one  was  ever  refused  who  asked  him.  It  rested  with  the  man : the  heal- 
ing could  not  have  its  way  and  enter  in,  save  the  man  would  open  his  door.  Hence  the  question,  and  the 
praise  of  the  patient’s  faith.  There  was  no  danger  then  of  that  diseased  self-consciousness  which  nowa- 
days is  always  asking,  “ Have  I faith  ? ” searching,  in  fact,  for  grounds  of  self-confidence,  and  turning 
away  the  eyes  in  the  search  from  the  only  source  whence  confidence  can  flow.  How  shall  faith  be  bora 
but  of  the  beholding  of  the  faithful  ? This  diseased  self-contemplation  was  not  indeed  a Jewish  complaint 
at  all,  nor  possible  in  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Master.  Hence  the  praise  given  to  a man’s  faith  could 
not  hurt  him ; it  only  made  him  glad  and  more  faithful  still.  McD. 

Christ’s  standard  of  right  was  high — higher  than  ever  man  had  placed  it  before.  Not  moral  excek 
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lence,  but  heavenly,  he  demanded.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  tells  of  a purity  as  of  snow  resting  on 
an  Alpine  pinnacle,  white  in  the  blue  holiness  of  heaven ; and  yet  he  the  All-pure  had  tenderness  for 
what  was  not  pure.  He  who  stood  in  divine  uprightness  that  never  faltered,  felt  compassion  for  the 
ruined,  and  infinite  gentleness  for  human  fall.  Broken,  disappointed,  doubting  hearts,  in  dismay  and 
bewilderment,  never  looked  in  vain  to  him.  Very  strange,  if  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  for  generally  human 
goodness  repels  from  it  evil  men ; they  shun  the  society  and  presence  of  men  reputed  good.  But  here 
was  punty  attracting  evil ; that  was  the  wonder.  The  Son  of  man  was  ever  standing  among  the  lost, 
and  his  ever  predominant  feelings  were  sadness  for  the  evil  in  human  nature,  hope  for  the  divine  good  in 
it,  and  the  divine  image  never  worn  out  wholly.  F.  W.  R. 


L.  35*  “ As  he  was  come  nigh  unto  Jericho,”  are  | he  might  call  them  more  effectually  to  honor  and 
Luke’s  words.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark  this  immortality,  was  walking  their  streets  and  waiting 
healing  occurred  “ as  he  went  out  of  Jericho.”  This  i at  their  doors.  It  was  told  along  the  highways,  ia 
discrepancy  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  | villages  and  cities,  “ Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  passing 
Further,  Matthew  mentions  “ two  blind  men,”  while  i by.”  They  neither  hindered  nor  followed  him.  The 
Mark  and  Luke  (whose  narrative  we  have  given  above)  | routine  of  the  day’s  business,  family  festivities,  so- 
speak  only  of  one,  by  name.  Concerning  this  dif-  i cial  pleasure,  bargains  to  be  begun  or  closed  in  the 
ference,  Archbishop  Trench  remarks : “ The  silence  market,  each  one’s  little  busy  world  of  care  or  dis- 
of  one  narrator  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  the  contra-  I play  or  profit,  was  enough.  What  if  the  Lord  of  all 
diction  of  the  statement  of  another ; thus  Mark  and  1 life,  the  healer  of  all  miseries,  and  final  judge  of 
Luke,  making  especial  mention  of  one  blind  man,  do  1 all  souls,  is  passing  by  ? Let  him  pass.  Give  us  a 
not  contradict  Matthew,  who  mentions  two.”  Dr.  , little  more  of  this  world ; give  us  the  meat  that  per- 
Brown  observes : “ Many  ways  of  accounting  for  isheth ; give  us  popular  envy  and  ascendency ; give 
slight  divergences  of  detail  have  been  proposed.  | us  to-day’s  abundance.  What  is  Nazareth  or  its 
Perhaps,  if  we  knew  all  the  factst  we  should  see  no  prophet  to  us  ? Answer  him  as  he  stands  at  the 
difficulty ; but  that  we  have  been  left  so  far  in  the  door  and  knocks,  and  tell  him  there  is  no  room  for 
dark  shows  that  the  thing  is  of  no  moment  any  way.  j him  in  our  houses ; we  arc  engaged  and  cannot  sec 
One  thing  is  plain,  there  could  have  been  no  col-  j him ; in  this  great  tavern  of  a world,  as  in  the  inn 
lusion  among  the  authors  of  these  gospels.”  And  i at  Bethlehem,  there  is  no  room  for  him.  The  world 
Dr.  Fisher,  while  asserting  that  “ the  discrepancy  1 ignores  its  King.  F.  D.  H. 

confirms  rather  than  weakens  the  evidences  of  Chris-  J 38.  It  was  a great  act  of  faith  in  this  blind  man 
tianity,”  adds:  “Richard  Baxter  in  his  day  com-  ( to  call  him  the  Son  of  Davul,  whom  the  people  point- 

plained  of  those  who  assert  that  the  Bible  presents  j cd  out  as  being  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Bcng . The 

no  signs  of  human  imperfection,  stake  the  truth  of  cry  was  a recognition  of  his  dignity  as  the  Messiah ; 
the  Christian  religion  upon  the  correctness  of  every  for  this  name,  “ Son  of  David”  was  the  popular 
item  of  history,  genealogy,  number,  or  word,  and  designation  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  one  'who  should 
assert  that  every  one  who  doubts  that  a single  word  come,  according  to  the  words  of  Isaiah,  to  give  sight 

is  true,  or  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  with  to  the  blind.  T. Have  mercy  on  me.  The 

equal  reason  doubt  the  whole  gospel.  And  here,  emphasis  naturally  falls  on  the  word  “me,”  for 
says  Baxter,  I must  tell  you  a great  and  needful  Bartimcus,  hearing  “ that  it  was  Jesus  ” and  know- 
truth,  which  ignorant  Christians,  fearing  to  confess,  ing  his  own  disadvantage  from  his  blindness  in  the 
by  overdoing  tempt  men  to  infidelity.  The  Scripture  crowd,  fears  he  may  be  overlooked.  0.  E.  D. 
is  like  a man’s  body,  where  some  parts  are  for  the  41.  The  Lord’s  question,  “ B7 lot  wilt  thou  that 
preservation  of  the  rest,  and  may  be  maimed  with-  /should  do  unto  thee f ” is,  in  part,  an  expression  of 
out  death.  The  sense  is  the  soul  of  Scripture,  and  l his  readiness  to  aid,  in  part  uttered  for  the  calling 
the  letters  but  the  body  or  vehicle.  Now,  as  always,  I out  into  yet  livelier  exercise  the  faith  and  cxpecta- 

it  is  essential  to  remember  that  the  letter  killeth.  j tion  of  the  petitioner.  T. Blindness  of  heart  is 

Concessions  which  the  progress  of  Bible  criticism  I the  only  blindness  of  which  men  very  seldom  coin- 
renders  imperative,  deprive  infidelity  of  its  most  j plain,  and  from  which  they  scarcely  ever  beg  to  be 
available  weapon  of  attack  upon  the  general  credi-  ^ delivered.  It  is  one  part  of  this  blindness  not  to 
bility  of  the  gospel  history.”  J.  G.  B.  perceive  it,  and  to  think  that  our  sight  is  good.  Q. 

37.  They  told.  Tliii  divine,  disinterested  Re-  1.  It  was  necessary  to  rest  at  Jericho  before 
deemer,  who  had  come  from  heaven  to  speak  to  entering  on  the  rocky  gorge  which  led  from  it  to 
what  was  dee  e t and  best  in  their  hearts,  to  take  | Jerusalem,  and  formed  a rough,  almost  continuous, 
all  their  burdens  and  sicknesses  upon  himself  that  j ascent  of  six  hours,  from  six  hundred  feet  below  to 
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Blind  Bartimcus. 


nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

Mediterranean.  F. Coming  from  Jerusalem  the 

gorge  opens  suddenly  at  a turn  of  <he  path  about 
two  miles  before  reaching  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  front  of  a precipice  five 
hundred  feet  high,  pierced  by  many  inaccessible  cav- 
erns, and  with  a steep,  rugged  hill  above.  From  the 
top  of  the  gorge  we  enjoyed  one  of  the  finest  views 
in  Southern  Palestine.  At  our  feet  lay  stretched  a 
bright-green  forest.  Beyond  it  a long  brown  ex- 
panse which  divides  it  from  the  Jordan,  whose  course 
we  could  just  trace  by  the  depression  marked  by  a 
dark-green  line  of  trees.  Beyond  rose  a little  higher 
the  plains  of  Moab,  green,  rich,  and  wooded  as  they 
retire  from  the  river;  and  above  these  stood  out 


clear  and  sharp  the  long  even  range  of  the  hills  of 
Moab.  To  the  right  was  the  calm  Dead  Sea.  H.  B.  T. 

The  small  but  rich  plain  sloping  gently  upward 
from  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  1,350  feet  under  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  stern  background  of  the  hills 
of  Quarantana,  had  the  climate  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
displayed  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  Its  fig-trees 
were  famous : it  was  unique  in  its  groves  of  palms 
of  various  kinds : its  crops  of  dates  were  a proverb : 
the  balsam-plant,  which  grew  principally  here,  fur- 
nished a costly  perfume,  and  was  in  great  repute  for 
healing  wounds:  maize  yielded  a double  harvest: 
and  wheat  ripened  a whole  month  earlier  than  in 
Galilee.  Rising  like  an  amphitheatre  from  amidst 
this  luxuriant  scene,  lay  Jericho,  the  chief  place  cast 
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of  Jerusalem — at  seven  miles’  distance  from  the  Jor- 
dan—on  swelling  slopes,  seven  hundred  feet  above 

the  bed  of  the  river.  G. It  was  directly  on  the 

road  from  the  lower  Jordan  to  Jerusalem ; and  the 
Galileans,  on  their  way  south  to  the  annual  festi- 
vals, were  accustomed,  in  order  to  avoid  Samaria, 
to  cross  the  Jordan  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  descend 
by  the  river  on  its  eastern  side,  and  recross  it  to 
the  west  on  reaching  Judea — passing  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem through  Jericho.  N.  C.  B.  (See  maps,  pages 
50  and  395.) 

Jericho  was  a Levitical  city,  and  hence  the  resi- 
dence of  a great  many  priests : its  position  as  the 
centre  of  an  exceptionally  productive  district,  and 
also  of  the  import  and  export  trade  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Jordan,  made  it  also  a city  of  publicans. 
It  had  much  the  same  place  in  Southern  Palestine 
as  Capernaum — the  centre  of  the  trade  between  the 
'sea-coast  and  the  northern  interior,  as  far  as  Da- 
mascus— held  in  Galilee.  The  transit  to  and  fro  of 
so  much  wealth  brought  with  it  proportionate  work 
and  harvest  for  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  Hence, 
a strong  force  of  customs  and  excise  collectors  was 
stationed  in  it,  under  a local  head,  named  Zaccheus. 

G. Whether  he  was  one  of  the  publicani,  the 

farmers  of  the  revenue,  or  held  some  intermediate 
rank  between  these  and  the  portitores,  the  actual 
collectors  of  the  customs  and  taxes,  is  uncer- 
tain; but  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  suppo- 
sition. T. 

4.  The  sycomore,  or  “ Egyptian  fig  ” — not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  sycamine-tree  or  “ mulberry  ” 
of  L.  17  : 6,  or  with  the  sycamore — is  exceedingly 
easy  to  climb.  F. 

5*  He,  who  knows  how  to  find  his  own  in  the 
most  unlikely  places,  who  had  seen  Nathanael  under 
the  fig-tree,  with  sure  and  unerring  glance  discerned 
Zaccheus  in  the  sycomore.  To-day  I mast  abide 
at  thy  house.  Words  of  an  extraordinary  grace, 
for  while  the  Lord  accepted  many  invitations  into 
the  houses  of  men,  yet  we  do  not  read  that  he  hon- 
ored any  but  this  one  by  thus  offering  himself  to  his 

hospitality.  T. If  Zaccheus  had  not  been  alert 

now,  he  would  have  failed  of  his  only  opportunity. 
That  is  always  a memorable  time  in  any  man’s  his- 
tory, when,  through  a book,  a letter,  a personal  in- 
terview, a sermon,  a special  providence,  he  is  brought 
into  contact  with  that  spiritual  power  which  arrests 
his  waywardness  and  changes  the  whole  current  of 
his  being.  W.  A. 

6.  Earthly  goodness  draws  admiration  on  itself. 
The  heavenly  imparts  itself — inspires  a spirit.  And 
such  preeminently  was  the  holiness  of  Christ.  Had 
some  earthly  great  or  good  one  come  to  Zaccheus’s 
house,  his  feeling  would  have  been,  “What  conde- 
scension is  here ! ” But  when  he  came  whose  every 
word  and  act  had  in  it  life  and  power,  no  such  bar- 


ren reflection  was  the  result ; but,  instead,  the  beauty 
of  holiness  had  become  a power  within  him,  and  a 
longing  for  self-consecration.  F.  W.  R. 

8.  Fourfold.  The  Roman  law  required  this; 

t'.:e  Jewish  law,  but  the  principal  and  a fifth  more. 
There  was  no  demand  made  for  cither ; but,  to  tes- 
tify the  change  he  had  experienced,  besides  render- 
ing the  half  of  his  fair  gains  to  the  poor,  he  voluntari- 
ly determines  to  give  up  all  that  was  ill-gotten,  quad- 
rupled. B. He  had  been  hitherto  no  extortioner. 

Had  he  been  conscious  that  his  were  in  the  main 
treasures  of  wickedness,  gotten  together  by  fraud 
and  wrong,  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  offer 
as  a gift  half  of  them  to  the  poor,  before  it  was 
seen  whether  the  whole  might  not  be  swallowed  up 
in  acts  of  restitution,  with  such  addition  as  the 
law  required.  Without  having  been  this  extor- 
tioner, he  yet  feels  that,  according  to  that  higher 
standard  of  right  which  he  recognizes  now,  some 
of  his  gains  may  prove  to  have  been  unfairly 
acquired.  Any  such  injustice  he  will  make  largely 
good.  T. 

One  particular  and  eminent  fruit  of  true  repent- 
ance is  the  making  satisfaction  and  restitution  to 
those  whom  we  have  injured.  And  this,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  signs  and  proofs  of  a true  repentance, 
so  is  it  one  of  the  most  proper  and  genuine  effects  of 
it : for  this  is,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  undo  what 

we  have  done,  and  to  unsin  our  sins.  Tillotson. 

All  this  which  he  now  announces  of  a giving  of  his 
own,  and  a restoring  of  that  which  is  another’s,  is 
rather  to  be  taken  as  the  first-fruits  of  Christ’s  visit, 
the  outward  utterance  of  the  mighty  inward  change 

that  had  passed  upon  him.  T. A new  man  is 

this,  a converted  man,  a Christianized  publican ; and 
in  all  these  purposes  which  he  avows  there  is  an  air 
of  honesty,  a whole-heartedness,  which  proves  that 
the  change  is  thorough  and  worthy  to  be  recorded. 
This  avowal  is  the  free  act  of  a grateful  and  peni- 
tent Binner ; it  is  the  evidence  of  a new  affection ; it 
is  the  cheerful  resolution  of  a man  who  has  come  to 
see  how  much  he  owes  to  that  mercy  by  which  he  is 
forgiven  and  saved.  W.  A. 

9.  These  words  are  spoken  to  Zaccheus,  but  in 

the  hearing  of  the  multitude,  and  for  them  no  less 
than  for  him.  This  appears  in  the  third  person, 
under  which  he  is  addressed.  As  meant  for  him, 
they  are  an  acceptance,  on  the  Lord’s  part,  of  this 
offering  of  his  goods  as  the  true  expression  of  a 
higher  offering,  even  of  a dedication  of  himself  to 
God  : “ This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house." 
As  addressed  to  the  multitude,  they  contain  a further 
justification  of  the  grace  shown  to  this  man  that  was 
a sinner.  Sinner  as  he  is,  salvation  has  yet  come  to 
his  house,  “ forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a son  of  Abra- 
ham" T. 10.  nis  repentance  and  faith  should 

secure  to  him  the  gracious  promises  made  to  Abra- 
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ham,  his  father.  And  then  he  added,  You  cee  the 
end  of  the  Son  of  man’s  coming  on  the  earth : he 
came  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  W.  G. 


Thus  it  is,  as  the  time  is  now  so  near,  that  he 
holds  up  his  death  as  the  payment  of  the  great  price 
of  our  redemption,  the  ransom  given  by  the  Living 
One  for  the  lost. — Such  is  the  free  spontaneous 
mercy  in  either  cose  exercised  by  our  Lord ; such  is 
the  way  in  which  he  meets  simplicity  of  faith,  ardor 
of  desire,  strenuousness  of  effort,  as  seen  in  the 
blind  beggar  and  in  the  rich  publican.  Two  better 
instances  illustrative  of  how  the  sinner  and  the  Sa- 
viour arc  brought  together,  of  what  true  faith  is,  and 
what  true  repentance,  you  could  not  well  desire, 
than  those  of  Bartiweus  and  Zaccheus.  Let  us  but 


be  as  earnest  to  see  him  as  those  two  men  were,  as 
careless  of  what  others  say  or  d;,  ns  resolute  to  over- 
come all  difficulties,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  will 
be  as  ready  to  hear,  to  heal,  to  come  to  us,  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  us,  to  bring  salvation  with  him, 
to  gather  us,  the  lost,  into  the  fold  of  the  saved. . . . 
Jericho  is  changed  from  what  it  was.  So  little  is 
left  of  the  city,  of  its  hippodrome  and  nmphithcatre, 
its  towers  and  its  palaces,  that  it  is  difficult  to  do 
termine  its  site.  Its  gardens  and  its  groves  are 
gone,  not  one  solitary  palm-tree  for  a blind  beggar 
to  sit  beneath,  nor  a sycomore  for  any  one  to  climb. 
The  City  of  Fragrance  it  was  called  of  old.  There 
remains  now  but  the  fragrance  of  those  deeds  of 
grace  and  mercy  done  there  by  him  who  in  passing 
through  it  closed  his  earthly  joumeyings,  and  went 
up  thence  to  Jerusalem  to  die.  IL 


Section  110.— The  Pounds. 

Jericho. 

Luke  xix.  11-28. 

11  And  as  they  heard  these  things,  he  added  and  spake  a parable,  because  he  was  nigh 
to  Jerusalem,  and  because  they  thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately 

12  appear.  He  said  therefore,  A certain  nobleman  went  into  a far  country  to  receive  for 

13  himself  a kingdom,  and  to  return.  And  he  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them 

14  ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I come.  But  his  citizens  hated  him,  and 

15  sent  a message  after  him,  saying,  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  when  he  was  returned,  having  received  the  kingdom,  then  he  com* 
mnndcd  these  servants  to  be  called  unto  him,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  money,  that  he 

16  might  know  how  much  every  man  had  gained  by  trading.  Then  came  the  first,  saying, 

17  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  ten  pounds.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Well,  thou  good  ser- 
vant : because  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a very  little,  have  thou  authority  over  ten  cit- 

18, 19  ies.  And  the  second  came,  saying,  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  five  pounds.  And  he 

20  said  likewise  to  him,  Be  thou  also  over  five  cities.  And  another  came,  saying,  Lord, 

21  behold,  here  is  thy  pound,  which  I have  kept  laid  up  in  a napkin : for  I feared  thee, 
because  thou  art  an  austere  man : thou  takest  up  that  thou  layedst  not  down,  and  reap- 

22  est  that  thou  didst  not  sow.  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I 
judge  thee,  thou  wicked  servant.  Thou  knewest  that  I was  an  austere  man,  taking  up 

23  that  I laid  not  down,  and  reaping  that  I did  not  sow : wherefore  then  gavest  not  thou 
my  money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I might  have  required  mine  own  with 

24  usury?  And  he  said  unto  them  that  stood  by,  Take  from  him  the  pound,  and  give  it  to 
25,  2C  him  that  hath  ten  pounds.  (And  they  said  unto  him,  Lord,  he  hath  ten  pounds.)  For 

I say  unto  you,  That  unto  every  one  which  hath  shall  be  given  ; and  from  him  that  hath 

27  not,  even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away  from  him.  But  those  mine  enemies,  which 
would  not  that  I should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me. 

28  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  went  before,  ascending  up  to  Jerusalem. 


26 
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The  kingdom  of  God  is  a kingdom  where  all  the  property  belongs  to  him,  and  where  he  is  ever  at 
perfect  liberty  to  dispose  of  everything  as  he  will.  And  this  arrangement  is  not  arbitrary,  but  gracious, 
lie  disposes  of  all  things  with  reference  to  the  happiness  of  all.  Men  insist  upon  being  sovereigns  of 
what  has  been  committed  to  them.  They  hold  it  for  themselves  and  not  for  him.  Then  when  they  lose 
it  they  are  without  consolation.  What  is  worse  than  their  loss,  they  see  a tyrant  upon  the  throne  of  the 
universe.  As  far  as  their  own  misery  is  concerned,  this  tyranny  is  a real  one.  Viewing  God  as  a tyrant, 
and  being  ever  in  bitter  conflict  with  his  government,  it  is  the  same  to  them,  in  respect  to  their  wretch- 
edness, as  though  God  were  a tyrant.  What  torment,  what  an  antepast  of  future  woe  do  men  give  unto 
themselves,  when  they  malign  God  in  their  thoughts  ! On  the  other  hand,  they  who  look  upon  all  their 
possessions  as  strictly  speaking  the  possessions  of  God,  and  who  cherish  a perpetual  readiness  to  yield 
everything  at  his  command,  sustain  no  losses.  They  do  not  perhaps  get  broken  into  the  habit  of  parting 
company  with  loved  and  familiar  things  without  a pang ; but  with  the  pang  there  is  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  God  has  taken  his  own  for  some  sufficient  reason,  and  that  a God  of  boundless  goodness 
■till  sits  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe.  G.  B. 


11.  In  the  whole  bearing  of  Jesus  in  and  about 
Jericho  there  was  much  to  indicate  that  some  great 
crisis  in  his  history  was  at  hand.  It  does  not  sur- 
prise us  to  be  told  of  the  disciples’  believing  “that 
the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear.” 
It  was  because  he  knew  that  they  were  so  miscon- 
ceiving the  future  that  lay  before  him  and  them, 
that  Jesus  addressed  to  them  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds.  He  would  have  them  know  that  so  far 
from  any  such  kingdom  as  they  were  dreaming  of 
being  about  to  be  set  up  for  him  in  Jerusalem,  he 
was  going  through  the  dark  avenue  of  death  to  an- 
other, to  a far  country,  to  receive  the  kingdom  there, 
and  after  a long  interval  to  return ; and  that,  so  far 
from  their  being  about  to  share  the  honors  and  re- 
wards of  a newly-erected  empire,  they  were  to  be 
left  without  a Head,  each  man  to  occupy  and  to 
labor  till  he  came  again.  Another  parable,  that  of 
the  Laborers  in  the  Vineyard,  spoken  but  a day  or 
two  before,  had  a kindred  object — was  intended  to 
check  the  too  eager  and  ambitious  thirst  for  the  dis- 
tinctions and  recompenses  that  the  apostles  imagined 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  dispensed.  II. 

This  parable  was  one  of  many-sided  application ; 
it  indicated  his  near  departure  from  the  world ; the 
hatred  which  should  reject  him ; the  duty  of  faith- 
fulness in  the  use  of  all  that  he  intrusted  to  them ; 
the  uncertainty  of  his  return;  the  certainty  that, 
when  he  did  return,  there  would  be  a solemn  account ; 
the  condemnation  of  the  slothful ; the  reward  of  all 
who  should  serve  him  well ; the  utter  destruction  of 

those  who  endeavored  to  reject  his  power.  F. It 

is  addressed,  in  part,  to  that  light-minded  multitude 
who  were  following  Jesus  with  an  expectation  that 
his  cause  would  speedily  triumph,  and  who,  when 
they  should  find  their  expectations  disappointed, 
might  many  of  them  turn  against  him  and  join  in 
the  cry,  Crucify  him.  He  warns  them  that  his  tri- 
umph over  his  enemies,  though  not  speedy,  yet 
should  be  certain  even  as  it  would  be  terrible ; it 


contains  for  them  a double  warning,  that  they  be 
not  offended  or  prevented  from  attaching  themselves 
yet  closer  to  him  by  the  things  which  should  befall 
him  at  Jerusalem ; and  that,  least  of  all,  they  should 
suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  his 
foes,  since  these  were  doomed  to  an  utter  destruc- 
tion. For  the  disciples  also  it  contains  a warning, 
that  this  long  period  which  should  intervene  before 
his  coming  again  in  glory  was  not  to  be  n period  of 
inactivity,  but  a time  in  which  they  would  be  required 
to  show  all  good  fidelity  to  their  absent  Lord : which 
fidelity  would  by  him  be  acknowledged  and  abun- 
dantly rewarded,  even  as  negligence  and  sloth  would 
meet  also  their  due  recompense  of  reward. 

12.  In  the  great  Roman  Empire,  wherein  the 
senate  of  Rome,  and  afterward  its  emperors,  though 
not  kings  themselves,  yet  made  and  unmade  kings, 
such  a circumstance  as  that  which  serves  for  the 
groundwork  of  this  parable  can  have  been  of  no 
unfrequent  occurrence.  T. A nobleman  go- 

ing into  a far  conntry  to  receive  a king- 
dom. This  was  done  both  by  Archelaus  and  by 
Antipas.  And  in  the  case  of  Archelaus  the  Jews 
had  actually  sent  to  Augustus  a deputation  of  fifty, 
to  recount  his  cruelties  and  oppose  his  claims,  which, 
though  it  failed  at  the  time,  was  subsequently  suc- 
cessful. The  magnificent  palace  which  Archelaus 
had  built  at  Jericho  would  naturally  recall  these 
circumstances  to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  the  parable 
is  another  striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  utilized  the  most  ordinary  circumstances  around 
him,  and  made  them  the  bases  of  his  highest  teach- 
ings. It  is  also  another  unsuspected  indication  of 
the  authenticity  and  truthfulness  of  the  gospels. 
F. 13.  Occupy.  Trade  ye  till  I come.  L. 

14.  It  was  not  over  strangers  but  over  his  fel- 
low-citizens that  the  nobleman  departed  to  solicit  a 
dominion — else  would  there  be  no  meaning  in  their 
message,  “ We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  w.” 
So  we  find  him  on  his  return  exercising  kingly  funo- 
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tionft  among  his  fellow-citizens — setting  his  servants 
over  five  cities,  and  over  ten — having  power  of  life 
and  death,  and  executing  extreme  judgment  on  those 
that  had  refused  to  admit  his  authority.  The  Jews 
were  especially  Christ’s  fellow-*4 citizens”  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
and  a member  of  the  Jewish  polity — and  they 
hated  him  not  merely  in  his  life,  and  until  his  de- 
parture out  of  this  world,  but  every  persecution  of 
his  servants,  and  all  the  wrongs  which  they  did  to 
his  people  because  they  were  his,  were  all  messages 
of  defiance  sent  after  him,  “ We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  reign  over  ns."  And  Theophylact  well  ob- 
serves, how  twice  this  very  declaration  found  formal 
utterance  from  their  lips — once  when  they  cried  to 
Pilate,  “We  have  no  king  but  Cesar;”  and,  again, 
when  they  said,  “Write  not,  The  King  of  the  Jews.” 
When  we  give  this  parable  a wider  range,  and  find 
the  full  accomplishment  of  all  it  contains,  not  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  at  the  day  of  judgment 
— and  it  is  equally  capable  of  the  narrower  and  the  1 
wider  interpretation — then  these  rebellious  citizens 
will  no  longer  be  merely  the  Jews,  but  all  such  evil 
men  as  by  word  or  deed  openly  deny  their  relation 
and  subjection  to  Jesus  as  their  Lord  and  King. 

15*  How  remarkable  is  this  still  ministry,  these 
occupations  of  peace  in  which  the  servants  of  the  , 
future  king  should  be  engaged,  and  that,  too,  while  | 
a rebellion  was  going  on ! Their  part  was,  with  the 
still  and  silent  occupation  of  their  talent  to  lay  the 
rudiments  of  that  kingdom,  and  so  to  prepare  the 
world  for  its  outbreaking — which  outbreaking  should 
yet  not  actually  come  to  pass  till  the  King  returned 
in  his  glory.  T. 


20.  Laid  up  in  a napkin.  The  Jews  had  a 

custom  which  they  called  possession  by  a napkin  or 
linen  cloth,  which  is,  that  when  they  buy  or  sell 
anything,  they  use  a piece  of  cloth  which  they  call 
sudar , the  word  used  in  this  passage ; this  the  parties 
lay  hold  of  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  bargain.  Upon 
which  custom,  as  connected  with  these  words,  Dr. 
Gill  observes,  that  this  man  made  no  use  of  his  su- 
dar, or  napkin,  in  buying  or  selling ; ho  traded  not 
at  all ; he  wrapped  up  his  money  in  it,  and  both  lay 

useless.  Burder. 23.  Into  the  bank.  The 

talent  gathercth  nothing  in  the  napkin,  unless  it  be 
rust  and  canker,  but  travelling  in  the  bank,  besides  the 
good  it  doth  as  it  passeth  to  and  fro,  it  ever  return- 

eth  home  with  increase.  Sanderson. 25.  The 

surprised  interpellation  of  the  people,  “Lord,  fie 
hath  ten  pounds,”  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  in- 
tense and  absorbing  interest  with  which  they  listened 

to  these  parables.  F. 27.  This  slaying  of  the 

king’s  enemies  in  his  presence  is  not  to  be  mitigated 
I or  explained  away,  as  though  it  belonged  merely  to 
the  outer  shell  of  the  parable.  The  words  set  forth 
his  unmitigated  wrath  against  his  enemies,  which 
shall  be  revealed  in  that  day  when  grace  shall  have 
come  to  an  end,  and  judgment  without  mercy  will 
have  begun.  All  this  found  its  nearest  fulfilment 
in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  tile  terrible 
calamities  which  went  before  and  followed  it : that 
was,  without  doubt,  a coming  of  Christ  to  judgment; 
but  it  will  find  its  full  accomplishment  when  the 
wickedness  of  an  apostate  world,  having  come  to  a 
single  head,  shall  in  that  single  head  receive  its  fina 
doom — in  the  final  destruction  of  Antichrist  and  his 
armies.  T. 


Section  117— The  Arointing  by  Mary. 

Bethany. 

Matthew  xxvi.  6-18.  Mask  xiv.  8-9.  John  xi.  55-57 ; xii.  1-11. 

J.  55  And  the  Jews’  passover  wa9  nigh  at  hand : and  many  went  out  of  the  country  up 
56  to  Jerusalem  before  the  pnssover,  to  purify  themselves.  Then  sought  they  for  Jesus, 
and  spake  among  themselves,  as  they  stood  in  the  temple,  What  think  ye,  that  he  will 
67  not  come  up  to  the  feast?  Now  both  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  had  given  a 
commandment,  that,  if  any  man  knew  where  he  were,  he  should  shew  it , that  they 
might  take  him. 

1 Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  passover  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was  which 

2 had  been  dead,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead.  There  they  made  him  a supper  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  leper,  and  Martha  served : but  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat 

3 at  the  table  with  him.  Then,  as  he  sat  at  meat,  came  Mary  unto  him,  having  an  alar 
baster  box  with  a pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  precious;  and  she  brake  the 
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box,  and  ponred  it  on  his  head  ; and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with 

4 her  hair ; and  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.  Then  saith  one  of 

5 his  disciples,  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon’s  son , which  should  betray  him,  Why  was  not  this 

6 ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?  This  he  said,  not  that 
he  cared  for  the  poor;  but  because  he  was  a thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare  what 

Mk.  4 was  put  therein.  And  there  were  some  disciples  that  had  indignation  within  thern- 

5 selves,  and  said,  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ? for  this  ointment  might  have  been 

6 sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the  poor;  and  they  murmured  against  her.  When  Jesus 
understood  it,  he  said  unto  them,  Let  her  alone:  why  trouble  ye  the  woman?  for  she 

7 hath  wrought  a good  work  upon  me.  For  ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  when- 

8 soever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good : but  me  ye  have  not  always.  She  hath  done  what 
she  could : for  in  that  she  hath  kept  this  ointment  and  poured  it  on  my  body,  she  is 

9 come  aforehand  to  anoint  it  for  my  burial.  Verily,  I say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this 
gospel  shall  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  this  woman  hath 
done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a memorial  of  her. 

J.  9 Much  people  of  the  Jews  therefore  knew  that  he  was  there : and  they  came,  not  for 
Jesus’  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the 

10  dead.  But  the  chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death; 

11  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went  away,  and  believed  on  Jesus. 


Thb  inspiration  of  a loving  heart  has  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Its  insight  is  foresight,  because  it  is 
taught  of  God.  And  what  a rebuke  to  those  who  would  bring  down  everything  that  is  lovely  and  of 
good  report  to  the  hard  utilitarian  measurement,  and,  in  the  pretended  interest  of  fruit,  would  strike  off 
all  the  spontaneous  blossoms  of  Christian  affection  ! Ket\ The  Lord’s  eye  beheld  more  in  this  anoint- 

ing than  Mary  could  understand.  She  had  done  what  she  could  ; she  had  deposited  her  whole  love  in  this 
sacrifice  of  anointing,  but  in  holy  simplicity  she  had  done  more  than  she  knew.  This  is  our  Saviour’s 
manner ; thus  docs  he  interpret  the  love  of  his  disciples.  Let  us  only  do  what  we  can,  and  then  will 
he  do  what  we  cannot  do ; if  we  put  into  our  doing  all  that  we  can,  then  will  he  put  therein  what  far 
exceeds  our  power  and  thoughts.  “ In  the  works  of  the  children  of  God  there  are  often  hidden  myste- 
ries which  they  themselves  understand  not,”  says  an  experienced  Christian.  Mow  shall  we  marvel, 
when  in  the  light  of  eternity  we  review  our  earthly  course  ; when  for  the  first  time  we  shall  fully  under- 
stand all  that  God  meant  by  what  he  led  us  to  do  through  his  Spirit  I R.  B. 


J.  55.  Many  went,  to  purify  themselves. 

Thousands  of  devout  Jews  came  anxiously  before 
the  Passover  to  be  made  ceremonially  clean  and  fit 
for  the  feast.  All  strict  Jews  were  careful  to  go 
through  ceremonial  washings,  purifications,  and 
atonements,  before  eating  the  Passover.  J.  C.  R. 

57.  That  was  not  to  bo  allowed  to  come  to  pass 

which  his  enemies  were  planning  to  effect,  that  they 
should  bring  him  by  force  to  Jerusalem ; instead  of 
that,  he  was  to  enter  in  triumph , and  that  too  as 
Zion’s  King,  on  Palm-Sunday.  “ Not  on  the  feast- 
day,”  they  afterward  said;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
hour  for  the  presenting  of  the  sacrifice,  full  of  grace 
,fnd  truth,  was  ordained  to  be  on  the  great  feast  of 
deliverance.  R.  B. 

2.  Made  him  a supper.  All  our  human- 
ity, with  all  its  possible  moods  and  conditions,  is 
somehow  included  and  mastered  and  interpreted  by 


him.  He  goes  with  us  in  our  recreation  as  well  as 
in  the  funeral  procession ; he  sits  in  the  full  circle 
of  health  at  festivals,  as  well  as  with  the  mourner 
by  the  new-made  grave,  or  amidst  the  fragments  of 
ruined  plans  ; he  comes  to  Bethany  when  the  three 
there  arc  well,  not  only  when  Lazarus  is  dead.  All 
the  rooms  of  our  houses  are  for  him,  to  come  in  and 
abide,  as  well  as  the  chambers  of  sickness  or  of  the 
laying  out  of  the  dead.  F.  D.  H. 

Martha  served*  The  natural  temperament  of 
this  good  woman  comes  out  here  as  elsewhere.  She 
could  not  sit  still  and  do  nothing  while  her  Lord 
was  in  her  house.  She  must  be  actively  stirring 
and  trying  to  do  something.  Grace  does  not  take 

away  our  peculiar  characteristics.  J.  C.  R. 

This,  with  what  is  afterward  said  of  Mary’s  way  of 
honoring  her  Lord,  is  so  true  to  the  character  in 
which  those  two  women  appear  in  L.  10  : 88-42,  as 
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Bethany. 


to  constitute  one  of  the  strongest  confirmations  of 
the  truth  of  both  narratives.  B. 

3.  Alary  was  not  occupied  like  her  sister  in  the 
active  ministrations  of  the  feast,  but  she  sat  and 
thought  and  gazed  until  the  fire  burned,  and  she  felt 
impelled  to  some  outward  sign  of  her  love,  her  grat- 
itude, her  adoration.  So  she  arose  and  fetched  an 
alabaster  vase  of  Indian  spikenard,  and  came  softly 
behind  Jesus  where  he  sat,  and  broke  the  alabaster 
in  her  hands,  and  poured  the  precious  perfume  first 
over  his  head,  then  over  his  feet,  and  then — uncon- 
scious of  every  presence  save  his  alone — she  wiped 
those  feet  with  the  long  tresses  of  her  hair,  while 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  house  was  filled  with 
the  fragrance,  ii  was  an  act  of  devoted  sacrifice ; 
and  the  poor  Galileans  who  followed  Jesus,  so  little 
accustomed  to  any  luxury,  so  fully  alive  to  the  cost- 
ly nature  of  the  gift,  might  well  have  been  amazed 
that  it  should  have  all  been  lavished  on  the  rich 
luxury  of  one  brief  moment.  None  but  the  most 
spiritual-hearted  there  could  feel  that  the  delicate 
odor  which  breathed  through  the  perfumed  house 
might  be  to  Ged  a sweet-smelling  savor ; that  even 
this  was  infinitely  too  little  to  satisfy  the  love  of  her 
who  gave,  or  the  dignity  of  him  to  whom  the  gift 
was  given.  F. 

Poured  it  on  his  head*  This  act,  however 
strange  to  us,  was  perfectly  conformable  to  the  cus- 
toms of  ancient  times,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  *n  the 
more  polished  parts  of  Europe ; and,  among  the 
Jews  particularly,  the  custom  ef  anointing  the  head 
seems  to  have  been  almost  as  common  a custom  as 
that  of  washing  the  face.  P. Kingly  gu*.st  at 


royal  banquet  could  not  have  had  a costlier  homage 
of  the  kind  rendered  to  him.  That  Mary  had  in  her 
possession  so  rich  a treasure  may  be  accepted  as  one 
of  the  many  signs  that  her  family  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  village.  That  she  now  took  and 
spent  the  whole  of  it  upon  Jesus,  was  but  a final 
expression  of  the  fulness  and  the  intensity  of  her 
, devotion. 

j 4*  Judas  Iscariot*  Love  so  ardent,  sacrifice 
| so  costly  as  that  of  Mary,  he  could  not  appreciate, 
j lie  disliked  it,  condemned  it ; it  threw  such  a re- 
proach by  contrast  upon  his  own  feeling  and  con- 
duct to  Christ.  II. 6.  Cared  for  the  poor* 

j The  true  friends  of  the  poor,  who  uivc  most  and  do 
most  for  them,  will  always  be  found  among  tlioso 
, who  do  most  for  Christ.  It  is  the  successors  of 
I Mary  of  Bethany,  and  not  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
| really  “ care  for  the  poor.”  A thief,  and  had 
| the  bag*  Than  the  love  of  money,  no  besetting  sin 
i seems  more  thoroughly  to  wither  up  and  harden  the 
I heart.  No  wonder  it  is  called  “ the  root  of  all  evil.” 

| j.  c.  R. A dreadful  thing  is  this  love  of  money  1 

j It  disables  both  eyes  and  cars,  and  makes  man  worse 
' to  deal  with  than  a wild  beast,  allowing  him  to  con- 
sider neither  conscience,  nor  friendship,  nor  fellow- 

j ship,  nor  salvation.  Chrys. Christ  trusts  a thief 

j with  his  money,  because  he  sets  no  value  upon  it ; 
j but  lie  keeps  souls  in  his  own  custody,  and  redeems 
I them  with  his  blood,  because,  having  received  them 
| of  his  Father,  he  values  them  more  than  nil  the 
j w orld  besides.  lie  suffers  his  money  to  be  stolen 
1 from  him,  but  never  his  sheep.  Q. 

1 Mk.  6.  “ She  hath  done  a good  work,”  he  said 
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— 44  one  not  only  far  from  censure,  but  worthy  of  all 
praise.  She  hath  done  it  unto  me , done  it  out  of 
pure,  deep  love — a love  that  will  bring  the  best,  the 
costliest  thing  she  has,  and  think  it  no  waste,  but 
rather  its  fittest,  worthiest  application,  to  bestow  it 
upon  me.”  Upon  that  ground  alone,  upon  his  indi- 
vidual claims  as  compared  with  all  others,  Jesus 
might  well  have  rested  his  vindication  of  Mary's  act. 
It  does  not  require  that  we  should  assign  to  her  any 
preeminence  of  faith.  It  was  the  intensity  of  the 
personal  attachment  to  Jesus  that  her  act  expressed 
which  drew  down  upon  it  the  encomium  of  the 

Lord.  II. On  Me , the  Lord  says  ; because  44  on 

Him,”  therefore  Mary's  work  had  its  goodness  and 
beauty,  as  all  good  works.  Love  to  Christ  is  the 
rich  source  and  the  living  soul  of  every  other  love 
which  reckons  as  such  before  God.  R.  B. 

The  inherent  grace  and  beauty  of  the  act  forbade 
any  direct  reproof ; and  so  jealousy  meanly  suggests 
that  the  precious  perfume  might  have  been  better 
add,  the  price  given  to  the  poor,  and  this  woman 
have  rendered  her  demonstrations  of  gratitude  in 
some  more  “ practical  ” or  active  way.  The  answer 
of  Jesus  not  only  rebukes  the  littleness  which  these 
censures  betrayed,  but  it  instructively  vindicates  the 
woman’s  cordial,  unstudied  sacrifice ; and  not  hers 
only,  but  the  offerings  of  humble  loyalty  and  silent 
love  to  him  in  all  time  and  over  all  the  earth.  It  is 
tho  acceptance,  by  the  Son  of  God,  of  lowly  and  re- 
tiringgoodness. It  is  the  legitimation  and  approval 
of  all  hearty  gifts  to  the  Master,  by  the  Master's 
voice.  It  is  the  eternal  benediction  of  the  gospel  on 
despised  fidelity  and  neglected  love.  ...  We  ought 
not  to  forget  that  God  may  have,  that  he  asks,  that 
ho  requires  of  us  that  there  shall  be,  servants  of  his 
love  as  self-denying,  as  heroic,  as  resolute,  of  whom 
hospital  never  knew  and  poetry  never  sang,  right 
here  in  these  homely  houses  and  these  prosaic 
streets.  And  to  all  that  sit  at  his  feet  and  follow 
In  his  steps  in  the  spirit  of  her  who  poured  the  fra- 
grant offering  on  his  head,  he  is  ready  to  speak  the 
samo  benediction  with  his  infinite  love — hiding  in  it 
the  sure  promise  of  life  everlasting.  F.  D.  H. 

7*  The  poor  with  you  always,  but  not 
me*  The  Bible  is  such  a friend  to  the  poor,  such 
an  enemy  of  luxury,  prodigality,  and  mere  bodily 
gratification,  that  it  seems  an  unnatural  thing  to 
have,  even  in  appearance,  Judas  taking  the  side  of 
the  poor,  and  Christ  standing  in  their  way.  But 
the  position  of  the  parties  has  a deep  truth  under- 
lying it.  Judas  the  thief  takes  the  side  of  poverty 
that  he  may  plunder  it ; and  Christ,  who  became 
poor  that  he  might  make  many  rich,  teaches  that 
there  are  more  ways  of  doing  good  than  almsgiv- 
ing. All  heavenly  charity  is  not  bound  up  in  bags 
of  flour.  “ Not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,”  is  the 
truth  about  the  one ; “ because  he  cared  for  the 


poor,”  is  the  motive  of  the  other.  Try  to  measure 
the  amount  of  bread  which  would  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  three  hundred  pence  with  the  fragrance 
that  has  exhaled  from  this  woman's  deed  into  mill- 
ions of  weary  hearts  among  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  Kcr. 

8*  If  Judr,s  could  yet  have  been  saved,  the 
Lord's  patience  and  gentleness  must  have  brought 
him  on  his  knees  before  him.  There  he  stood,  his 
whole  heart  before  Jesus  laid  bare.  And  the  Lord 
docs  not  thrust  him  out,  does  not  upbraid  him  with 
being  a hypocrite  and  a thief,  and  presently  about 
to  become  a murderer.  lie  only  knocks  gently  at 
the  door  of  his  heart  with  the  foretelling  of  his 
death.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said  to  him  : 44  Mary  has 
made  me  ready  for  my  burial ; and  thou,  Judas — 
how  canst  thou  will  to  make  me  ready  for  death  ? ” 
Judas  could  bear  unmoved  the  Lord's  look,  and  he 
went  out  to  betray  him.  R.  B. 

She  hath  done  what  she  could.  The  whole 
spiritual  meaning  of  gifts  consists  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  giver.  Distinctions  of  weight  and 
measure,*  standards  of  value,  calculations  of  out- 
lay, vanish  before  that  simple  and  royal  touchstone 
in  the  breast.  Christ's  eye  falls,  not  on  the  box  of 
ointment,  but  it  falls  on  Mary's  secret,  inmost  soul. 
That  being  sound,  all  is  sound.  She  believes,  she 
trusts,  she  loves ; therefore  “ she  hath  done  what 
she  could.”  Out  of  that  deep  and  rooted  affection 
all  manner  of  obedient  fruits  must  grow,  in  time, 
as  surely  as  love  is  the  willing  servant  of  the  be- 
loved. To  anoint  it  for  my  burial*  ITor  gift, 
he  seems  to  add,  is  an  unconscious  embalming  be- 
fore my  agony.  These  most  sacred  impulses  of 
divine  reverence  are  greater  than  any  common 
almsgivings.  Let  each  have  its  due.  Whoso  lov- 
eth  me  will  love  my  poor,  and  serve  them  in  the 
time  and  place.  Let  the  heart  be  fastened  person- 
ally on  me  as  a living  Redeemer,  and  Christian  du- 
ties will  soon  fall  into  their  order,  and  abound. 

F.  D.  II. 44  For  my  burying  "—clearly,  therefore, 

his  condemnation  and  burial  were  near  at  hand. 
This  was  another  death-blow  to  all  false  Messianic 
hopes.  No  earthly  wealth,  no  regal  elevation  could 
be  looked  for  by  the  followers  of  one  who  was  so 
soon  to  die.  F. 

9*  Jesus  is  surrounded  by  men  looking  joyously 
forward  to  days  and  years  of  success  and  triumph. 
But  he  knows  what  they  do  not — that  on  that  day 
week  his  body  will  be  lying  in  the  new-made  sepul- 
chre. And  he  accepts  the  anointing  at  Mary's  hand 
as  preparing  his  body  for  the  burial.  With  serene 
eye  he  looks  down  into  the  future,  and  abroad  over 
the  earth,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a thing  of  certainty 
that  this  gospel — the  gospel  of  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation in  bis  name — was  to  be  preached  throughout 
the  whole  world.  H. Wc  cannot  but  be  struck 
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with  the  majesty  of  this  prophetic  announcement ; 
conveying  by  implication  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
gOBpel  which  should  go  forth  from  his  death  as  its 
source — looking  forward  to  the  end  of  time  when 
it  Bhall  have  been  preached  in  the  whole  world — and 
specifying  the  fact  that  this  deed  should  be  record- 
ed wherever  it  should  be  preached.  A. While 

the  victories  of  many  kings  and  generals  are  lost  in 
silence,  and  many  who  have  founded  states  and  re- 
duced nations  to  subjection  are  not  known  by  repu- 
tation or  by  name,  the  pouring  of  ointment  by  this 
woman  is  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Time  hath  passed  away,  but  the  memory  of  the 

deed  she  did  hath  not  waned  away.  Chrys. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  have  passed  and  gone  since 
in  the  great  church  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
Chrysostom  uttered  these  words,  but  still  wider  and 
wider  is  the  tale  of  Mary’s  anointing  of  her  Master 
being  told,  the  fragrance  of  the  ointment  spreading, 
yet  losing  nothing  of  its  sweetness;  such  fresh 
vitality,  Buch  self-preserving  power,  lodging  in  a 
simple  act  of  pure  and  fervid  love.  H. 

J.  9,  10.  Lazarus  is  mentioned  throughout  the 


incident  as  forming  an  element  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  hatred  of  the  Jews  which  issued  in  the  Lord’s 
death.  Notice  the  climax,  from  mere  connecting 
mention  in  verse  1,  then  nearer  connection,  verse  2, 
to  his  being  the  cause  of  the  Jews  flocking  to  Beth- 
any in  verse  9,  and  the  joint  object  with  Jesus  of 
the  enmity  of  the  chief  priests  in  verse  10.  A. 

II.  Believed  on  Jesus.  An  intellectual  con- 
viction that  Jesus  must  be  the  Messiah.  This  was 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  many  hundreds  of  Jews 
were  before  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  convinced  but  not  converted, 
persuaded  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  of  God,  but 
afraid  to  confess  him.  Hence  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost many  hundreds  of  Peter’s  hearers  were  pre- 
pared to  believe.  J.  C.  R. What  served  further 

to  nurture  in  the  breasts  of  the  high-priests,  the 
lawyers,  and  the  Pharisees  the  design  to  put  Jesus 
to  death,  appears  in  the  transaction  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  viz.,  the  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  incidents  of  these  first  two  days  of 
the  great  week  we  perceive  the  human  cause  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus.  C.  B. 


Section  118.— Publio  Entry  into  Jerusalem. 

Matthew  xxL  1-9.  Mask  xi.  1-10.  Luke  xix.  29-40.  John  xii.  12-19. 

J.  12  On  the  next  day  much  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesns 

13  was  coming  to  Jerusalem,  took  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him. 

L.  29  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  next  day,  when  they  drew  nigh  onto  Jerusalem,  when  he 
was  come  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the  mount  called  the  mount  of  Olives,  Jesus 

80  sendeth  forth  two  of  his  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  Go  ye  your  way  into  the  village 
over  against  you ; in  the  which  at  your  entering  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied, 
and  a colt  tied  with  her  whereon  yet  never  man  sat : loose  themy  and  bring  them  hither 

Mk.  8 unto  me.  And  if  any  man  say  unto  you,  Why  do  ye  this?  Thus  say  ye  unto  him,  The 

4 Lord  hath  need  of  them ; and  straightway  he  will  send  them  hither.  And  the  disciples 
that  were  sent  went  their  way,  and  did  as  Jesus  commanded  them,  and  found  the  colt, 
even  as  he  had  said  unto  them,  tied  by  the  door  without,  in  a place  where  two  ways 

L.  83  met : and  they  loose  him.  And  as  they  were  loosing  the  colt,  the  owners  thereof  that 

84  stood  there  said  unto  them,  Why  loose  ye  the  colt?  And  they  said  unto  them,  even  as 

85  Jesus  had  commanded,  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him;  and  they  let  them  go.  And  they 
brought  the  ass  and  the  colt  to  Jesus,  and  they  cast  their  garments  upon  the  colt;  and 
they  set  Jesus  thereon. 

M.  4 All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying, 

5 as  it  is  written,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion,  Fear  not,  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto 

J.  16  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.  These  things  under- 
stood not  his  disciples  at  the  first:  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remembered  they 
that  these  things  were  written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto  him. 

17  The  people  therefore  that  was  with  him  when  he  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and 

18  raised  him  from  the  dead,  bare  record.  For  this  cause  the  people  also  met  him,  for  that 
they  heard  that  he  had  done  this  miracle. 
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L.  80  And  as  he  went,  a very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way ; and  others 

87  cut  down  branches  off  the  trees,  and  strewed  them  in  the  way.  And  when  he  was  come 
nigh,  even  now  at  the  descent  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disci- 
ples began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a loud  voice,  for  all  the  mighty  works  that 
they  had  seen.  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and  that  followed,  cried,  saying, 

88  llosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ! Blessed  is  he,  the  King  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord : Blessed  be  tho  kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest ! Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest! 

89  And  some  of  the  Pharisees  from  among  the  multitude  said  unto  him,  Master,  rebake 

40  thy  disciples.  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I tell  you  that  if  these  should  hold 

J.  19  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out.  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  among 
themselves,  Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing?  Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him. 


The  next  morning  he  took  up  his  sorrowful  journey  again,  and  moved  slowly  toward  the  Temple.  As 
the  Passover,  with  its  sacrifices,  was  just  at  hand,  companies  of  pilgrims,  driving  sheep  for  the  altar,  would 
bo  seen  in  the  highways,  all  gathering  up  from  the  four  quarters,  to  the  centre  of  the  nation’s  faith. 
Among  them  goes  the  Lamb  of  God — the  one  sacrifice — final,  perfect,  and  sufficient,  whom  thc.-e  typical 
altars  of  thousands  of  years  had  heralded  with  their  banners  of  smoke  and  flame.  The  day  to  see  that 
marvellous  fulfilled  Scripture,  that  the  Lamb  should  be  slain  in  the  fulness  of  ages  and  yet  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  is,  at  last,  dose  by ; 44  the  hour”  of  which  he  so  often  spoke,  as  if  all  reckonings 
of  days,  in  the  knowledge  of  history,  ran  to  and  from  that  central  point  of  time.  But  then  he  is  not  only 
Sacrifice  and  Priest ; not  only  Prophet  and  Fulfilment ; but  another  of  his  comprehensive  characters  is 
Kingship.  So,  in  token  of  that  royal  office  whereby  he  is  to  reign  forever,  he  must  enter  the  city  of  his 
sacrifice  with  kingly  honors,  in  meekness,  to  die,  yet  in  majesty,  to  triumph.  F.  D.  H. 


J • 12.  Mach  people  that  were  come  to 
the  feast.  Josephus  estimates  the  numbers  pres- 
ent on  a Passover  occasion  at  about  three  millions, 
little  short  of  half  the  population  of  the  two  prov- 
inces. The  number  of  lambs  slain  is  stated  to  have 

been  256,500.  II. Heard  that  Jesas  was 

coming.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  now,  for  three 
years,  assumed  the  character  of  a public  teacher; 
bis  wonderful  works  were  generally  acknowledged ; 
all  considered  him  an  extraordinary  being ; but 
wtiether  lie  was  the  Messiah  still  bung  in  the  bal- 
ance. And  now  the  Passover  rapidly  approached ; 
the  roads  from  all  quarters  were  crowded  with  the 
assembling  worshippers.  Not  only  the  great  mass 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  but  many  foreign 
Jews  thronged  from  every  quarter — from  Babylon, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  from  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy, 
probably  even  from  Gaul  and  Spain.  Through 
all  this  concourse  of  the  whole  Jewish  race,  ani- 
mated more  or  less  profoundly  with  the  same  na- 
tional and  religious  feelings,  rumors  about  the  ap- 
pearance, the  conduct,  the  pretensions,  the  language 
of  Jesus,  could  not  but  have  spread  abroad,  and  be 
communicated  with  unchecked  rapidity.  H.  M. 

L.  29.  Betkphsge  and  Bethany.  Of  Beth- 
phage, 44  the  house  of  figs,”  no  trace  has  been  dis- 
covered. Bethany  has  continued,  beyond  question 


On  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Olivet,  screened  from 
sight  of  Jerusalem  by  the  crest  of  tho  hill,  Btands 
the  little  mountain  hamlet,  containing  little  more 
than  twenty  houses,  scattered  irregularly  in  a laby- 
riuth  of  narrow  lanes  and  ruinous  walls:  a shriv- 
elled and  decaying  place.  H.  B.  T. 


He  determines  to  enter  Jerusalem  publicly,  with 
such  circumstance  as  would  openly  announce  nis 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  G. Jesus  was  now  in  cir- 
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eumstances  to  come  forward  in  his  Messianic  char- 
acter, as  king,  after  having  demonstrated,  by  his 
doctrine  and  walk,  for  three  years,  of  what  kind  his 
kingdom  was.  The  style  in  which  he  made  his  en- 
trance was  such  as  must  have  proved  to  every  reflec- 
tive spectator  that  he  had  no  intention,  at  least  at 
his  first  advent,  to  act  the  part  of  an  earthly  mon- 
arch, but  only  that  of  the  King  of  hearts.  C.  B. 

35.  lie  had  seldom  if  ever  before  used  this 
mode  of  travelling,  one  not  having  any  special  dig- 
nity in  our  eyes,  but  one  that  highest  dignitaries  in  the 
East,  kings  and  princes,  prophets  and  priests,  might 
not  unsuitably,  upon  the  most  important  occasions, 

make  use  of.  H. M.  4,  5.  As  it  is  written. 

Five  hundred  years  before,  the  prophet  Zechariah 
had  foretold  that  the  King  of  Zion  would  one  day 
appear  44  riding  upon  an  ass.”  At  the  time  of  the 
prophecy,  there  were  no  kings  in  Jerusalem.  The 
kingdom  had  ceased  at  the  captivity.  J.  16.  Re- 
membered they  had  done  these  things.  Long 
after  the  tiiumphant  entry,  the  disciples  found  that 
they  had  been  unconscious  actors  in  a mighty  ac- 
complishment of  Scripture.  A thought  for  us  all. 
During  the  greater  part  of  our  lives,  many  of  God’s 
purposes  on  earth  are  being  carried  on  through  us 
and  by  us,  without  our  being  conscious  of  it.  J.  C.  R. 

L.  36.  A very  great  multitude.  37. 
That  went  before  and  that  followed.  Two 
vast  streams  of  people  met  on  that  day.  The  one 
poured  out  from  the  city,  and,  as  they  came  through 
the  gardens  whose  clusters  of  palm  rose  on  the 
southeastern  corner  of  Olivet,  they  cut  down  the 
long  branches,  as  was  their  wont  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  moved  upward  toward  Bethany 
with  shouts  of  welcome.  From  Bethany  streamed 
forth  the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there  the  pre- 
vious night.  The  two  streams  met  midway.  Half 
of  the  vast  mass,  tuniing  round,  preceded;  the 

other  half  followed.  A.  P.  S. And  when  the 

two  streams  of  people  met — those  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Bethany,  and  those  who  had  come 
to  meet  him  from  Jerusalem — they  left  him  riding 
in  the  midst,  and  some  preceding,  some  following 
him,  advanced,  shouting  44 hosannas”  and  waving 
branches,  to  the  gate  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  de- 
scent of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  There,  through 
the  clear  atmosphere,  rising  out  of  the  deep,  um- 
brageous valleys  which  surrounded  it,  the  city  of 
ten  thousand  memories  stood  clear  before  him,  and 
the  morning  sunlight,  os  it  blazed  on  the  marble 
pinnacles  and  gilded  roofs  of  the  Temple  buildings, 
was  reflected  in  a splendor  which  forced  the  spec- 
tator to  avert  his  glance.  F. 

38.  They  hail  him  as  their  Messiah,  their  King. 
He  docs  now  what  he  never  so  fully  did  before : he 
aocepts  the  title,  he  receives  the  homage.  All  is 
true,  then,  that  they  had  been  thinking  and  hoping. 


It  is  openly  and  avowedly  as  Christ  their  king  that 
he  is  about  to  go  into  Jerusalem.  Then  let  all  tho 
honors  that  they  can  give  him  be  bestowed.  It  is 
but  little  of  outward  pomp  or  splendor  they  can 
throw  around  this  regal  procession.  They  cannot 
turn  the  narrow  mountain-path  into  a broad  and 
covered  roadway  for  their  king,  but  they  can  strip 
off  their  outer  garments,  and  cast  them  as  a carpet 
beneath  his  feet.  They  can  cut  down  leafy  branches 
from  the  olive-trees  and  strew  them  in  his  way. 
Royal  standards  they  have  none  to  carry,  they  have 
no  emblazoned  flags  of  victory  to  wave.  No* choice 
instruments  of  music  arc  here,  through  which  prac- 
tised lips  may  pour  the  swelling  notes  of  joy  and 
triumph ; but  they  can  pluck  the  palm-tree  branches 
(nature’s  own  emblems  of  victory)  and  wave  them 
over  his  head,  and  they  can  raise  their  voices  in 
hosannas  round  him.  He  allows  all  this,  receives  it 
all  as  seemly  and  due.  Swelling  in  numbers,  freer 
and  more  animated  in  its  expressions,  the  procession 
moves  on  till  the  ridge  of  the  hill  is  gained,  and 
the  city  begins  to  open  to  the  view.  The  mighty 
multitude  breaks  out  into  acclamations  of  praise ; 
those  going  before  and  those  following  after  vie 
with  one  another,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  hosan- 
nas— applying  to  Jesus,  and  this  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, passages  that  all  understood  to  relate  to  the 

Messiah,  n. The  transient  popularity  of  Jesus 

arose  from  the  enforced  admiration  of  his  com- 
manding demeanor,  and  the  notoriety  of  his  won- 
derful works ; but  it  was  no  doubt  supported  in  the 
mass  of  the  populace  by  a hope  that  even  yet  he 
would  conform  to  the  popular  views  of  the  Messiah’s 
character.  Their  present  brief  access  of  faith  would 
not  have  Btood  long  against  the  continued  disap- 
pointment of  that  hope.  And  it  was  no  doubt  by 
working  on  tho  reaction  of  this  powerful  feeling 
that  the  Sanhedrim  were  able  so  suddenly  to  change 

tho  prevailing  sentiment.  H.  M. The  angelic 

hymn  which  was  earliest  sung  in  heaven  in  honor  of 
the  Saviour’s  birth,  is  reechoed  by  the  band  of  dis- 
ciples as  he  approaches  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time 
before  the  close  of  his  work.  B.  F.  W. 

40.  Tho  stones  wonld  cry  out.  Hitherto 
the  Lord  had  discouraged  all  demonstrations  in  his 
favor.  On  this  one  occasion  he  seems  to  yield  hiB 
whole  soul  to  the  wide  and  deep  acclaim  with  a 
mysterious  satisfaction,  regarding  it  as  so  necessary 
a part  of  the  regal  dignity  in  which  as  Messiah 
he  for  this  last  time  entered  the  city,  that  if  not 
offered  by  the  vast  multitude,  it  would  have  been 
wrung  out  of  the  stones  rather  than  be  withheld. 

B. In  the  mouth  of  any  other,  even  the  greatest 

of  mat,  these  words  would  have  been  an  unjustifi- 
able self-exaltation ; uttered  by  him,  they  showed  the 
weighty  import  which  he  gave  to  his  manifestation. 
Christ’s  conduct  in  this  respect,  moreover,  shows 
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that  such  an  entry  into  Jerusalem  formed  part  of 
his  plan.  N. 


Christ  undertakes  a plan,  universal  in  extent, 
perpetual  in  time ; viz.,  to  unite  all  nations  in  a 
kingdom  of  righteousness  under  God;  laying  his 
foundations  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  as  no  great 
teacher  had  ever  done  before,  and  yet  without  creat- 
ing ever  a faction,  or  stirring  one  partisan  feeling 
in  his  followers.  lie  is  never  warped  by  the  expec- 
tation of  his  friends ; always  in  a balance  of  truth, 
swayed  by  no  excesses,  running  to  no  oppositions  or 
extremes ; clear  of  all  superstition,  and  equally 
clear  of  all  liberalism  ; presenting  the  highest  doc- 
trines in  the  lowest  and  simplest  forms ; establish- 
ing a pure,  universal  morality,  never  before  estab- 
lished ; and,  with  all  his  intense  devotion  to  the 
truth,  never  anxious,  perceptibly,  for  the  success  of 
his  doctrine.  Finally,  to  sum  up  all  in  one,  he 
grows  more  great  and  wise  and  sacred,  the  more  he 
is  known,  and  this,  wc  say,  is  Jesus,  the  Christ; 
manifestly  not  human,  not  of  our  world.  II.  B. 

Receivo  Christ  as  the  disciples  received  him,  as 


the  true  God  and  eternal  life.  Sages  of  the  earth, 
he  is  the  key  of  your  problems;  troubled  spirits, 
your  peace;  lovers  of  wealth,  your  true  treasure; 
he  is  the  word  which  selves  the  enigma  of  life  and 
conquers  the  power  of  death.  Without  him,  wan- 
dering through  life  between  an  unknown  past  and  a 
gloomy  future,  by  turns  the  sport  of  our  passions 
and  our  reason,  a prey  to  infinite  desires  which  noth- 
ing can  satisfy,  reduced  laboriously  to  construct 
poor  imitations  of  happiness,  tired  of  living  and 
afraid  to  die;  above  all,  afraid  to  be  judged,  wc 
must  approach,  without  guide  or  support,  that  fright- 
ful limit  where  the  earth  gives  way  under  our  feet. 
Looking,  then,  to  the  Finisher  of  our  salvation,  re- 
joicing in  his  advent,  scattering  at  his  feet  tears  and 
palms : these  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  by  a divine 
hand ; these  palms  shall  become  our  crown  in  the 
city  of  peace,  when,  quenching  our  thirst  at  the 
fountain  of  all  perfection  and  felicity,  wc  shall  re- 
peat the  acclamations  of  the  ancient  believers, 
“ Blessed  be  the  King  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord ! Peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the 
highest ! ” A.  V. 


Section  119.— Weeps  over  the  City.  The  Fig-tree  cursed. 

Sunday  and  Monday . 

Matthew  xxi.  10, 11,  14-19.  Mark  xi.  11-14.  Luke  xix.  41-44. 

1».  41  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thon 

42  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 

43  peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee, 
that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep 

44  thee  in  on  every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within 
thee ; and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another;  because  thou  knowest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitation. 

M.  10  And  Jesns  entered  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  temple.  And  when  he  was  coma 

11  into  Jerusalem,  all  the  city  was  moved,  saying,  Who  is  this?  And  the  multitude  saidr 

14  This  is  Jesus  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee.  And  the  blind  and  the  lame  came 

15  to  him  in  the  temple ; and  he  healed  them.  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
saw  the  wonderful  things  that  lie  did,  and  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  say- 

16  ing,  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,  they  were  sore  displeased,  and  said  unto  him,  Hear- 
est  thou  what  these  say  ? And  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Yea ; have  ye  never  read,  Out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  ? 

17  And  when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon  all  things,  and  now  the  eventide  was 
come,  he  left  them  and  went  ont  of  the  city  into  Bethany  with  the  twelvo : and  lie 
lodged  there. 

Mk.12  Now  on  the  morrow,  in  the  morning  ns  he  returned  from  Bethany  into  the  city,  he  was 

13  hungry.  And  seeing  a fig-tree  afar  off  in  the  way,  having  leaves,  he  came  to  it,  if  haply 
he  might  find  anything  thereon : and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  fonnd  nothing  thereon  but 
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14  leaves  only ; for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  onto  it, 
Let  no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward : no  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever. 
And  his  disciples  heard  it.  And  presently  the  fig-tree  withered  away. 


When  we  conceive  him  surveying  on  the  one  hand  the  multitudes  of  giddy,  thoughtless,  infatuated 
beings  around  him,  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  the  passing  hour,  trifling  with  the  grandest  concerns  in 
the  universe — gay,  sportive,  careless,  hurrying  on  to  the  verge  of  life  ; and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  turn- 
ing to  behold  the  dread  futurity,  the  awful  gulf  of  ruin  flaming  forth  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  God 
against  the  impenitent — is  there  not  in  this  an  explanation  that  may  well  appall  the  sinner,  of  the  com- 
passion, the  grief,  the  yearning  expostulations  of  Jesus  ? It  was  an  awful  testimony  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  event  that  was  taking  place  when,  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  sun  in  heaven  was  darkened,  and  the 
solid  earth  beneath  was  rent ; but  surely  it  testifies  to  a still  more  terrible  catastrophe,  when  the  face, 
not  of  the  sun,  but  the  sun’s  Creator,  is  overshadowed — when,  not  the  material  earth  is  moved,  but  the 
spirit  of  him  who  made  it  is  rent  with  anguish.  Surely  it  is  impossible  for  imagination  to  conceive  a 
more  awful  measure  of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  sin  than  the  grief  of  Jesus.  C. 


Though  there  are  three  paths  from  the  mount 
to  the  Holy  City,  the  triumphal  entry  was  by  that 
round  the  southern  base  of  Olivet.  Paths,  iike 
wells,  are  in  the  East  the  most  unchanging  of 
human  institutions.  It  is  little  more  than  fifteen 
furlongs.  Bethany  stands  in  a shallow  hollow, 
scooped  out  of  the  shoulder  of  the  hill.  The  path 
follows  this  till  the  descent  begins  at  a turn  where 
the  first  view  of  the  temple  is  caught.  First  ap- 
peared the  castles  and  walls  of  the  City  of  David ; 
and  immediately  afterward  the  glittering  roofs  of 
the  temple,  and  the  gorgeous  royal  arcade  of  Ilerod, 
with  its  long  range  of  battlements  overhanging  the 

southern  edge  of  Moriah.  II.  B.  T. The  triple 

temple  of  Jerusalem — the  lower  court  standing  on 
its  magnificent  terraces,  the  inner  court  raised  on 
its  platform  in  the  centre,  and  the  temple  itself 
rising  out  of  the  group  and  crownin':  the  whole — 
must  have  formed,  when  combined  with  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  one  of  the  most  splendid  architec- 
tural combinations  of  the  ancient  world.  Fcryusson. 

L.  41*  As  they  approached  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill,  where  the  road  bends  downward  to  the  north, 
Jerusalem  in  its  glory  rose  before  them.  The  City 
of  God,  seated  on  her  hills,  shone  at  the  moment  in 
the  morning  sun.  Straight  before  stretched  the 
vast  white  walls  and  buildings  of  the  temple,  its 
courts,  glittering  with  gold,  rising  one  above  the 
other ; the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  of  David  crowned 
with  lofty  walls ; the  mighty  castles  towering  above 
them ; the  sumptuous  palace  of  Herod  in  its  green 
parks,  and  the  picturesque  outlines  of  the  streets. 
Over  all  rested  the  spell  of  a history  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ; and  the  mystic  noly  of  Holies  linked  the 
seen  to  the  invisible.  The  whole  scene  was  over- 
powering to  Jesus.  He  was  crossing  the  ground  on 
which,  a generation  later,  the  tenth  Roman  legion 


would  be  encamped,  as  part  of  the  besieging  force 
destined  to  lay  all  the  splendor  before  him  in  ashes. 
Knowing  the  future  as  he  did,  his  heart  was  filled 
with  indescribable  sadness.  G. 

Forgetting  his  own  momentary  glory,  he  beheld 
only  the  mighty  misery  of  the  rebellious  people. 
He  knew  what  lay  beneath  that  fair  exterior ; the 
queenly  city,  overflowing  that  very  hour  with 
streams  of  pilgrims,  that  Zion  of  the  prophets,  was 
an  accursed  city,  which  had  not  “ known  the  day  of 
her  visitation.”  Glory  and  suffering  arc  with  him 
always  inseparable,  and  in  this  triumphant  King  of 

Zion  we  behold  the  man  of  sorrows ! De  P. 

He  had  dropped  silent  tears  at  the  grave  of  Laza- 
rus; hero  he  wept  aloud.  All  the  shame  of  his 
mockery,  all  the  anguish  of  his  torture,  was  power- 
less, five  days  afterward,  to  extort  from  him  a single 
groan,  or  to  wet  his  cfelids  with  one  trickling  tear ; 
but  here,  all  the  pity  that  was  within  him  over- 
mastered his  human  spirit.  F. 

42.  “ In  this  thy  day,  when,  all  his  other  mes- 
sengers rejected,  the  Father  has  sent  forth  his  own 
Son  to  thee — if  thou  in  thy  day  hadst  known  the 
things  belonging  to  thy  peace  spoken  so  often,  so 
earnestly  by  him.”  The  sentence  is  cut  short.  For 
a moment  the  bright  vision  rises  of  all  that  Jerusa- 
lem might  have  been  had  she  but  known  the  time 
of  her  visitation.  The  pause,  the  tears,  the  lament 
over  the  doomed  city,  must  have  produced  a deep 
impression  on  those  around.  How  little  could  they 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  Christ  said,  or  tho 
source  of  the  emotion  he  displayed ! One  thing  was 
clearly  shown : the  absence  of  all  anticipation  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  of  any  present  individual  success 
and  triumph.  How  impressively  are  we  here  taught 
that  the  day  of  grac?,  the  opportunity  of  return  to 
and  reconciliation  with  God,  has  its  fixed  limits, 
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Mount  of  Olives. 


narrower  often  than  the  day  of  life ! Apparently 
Jerusalem’s  day  of  grace  extended  for  years  beyond 
the  time  when  lie  uttered  the  words  of  doom,  and 
let  fall  the  tears  of  sympathy.  Miracles  were 
wrought  in  her  streets,  exhortations  and  remon- 
strances addressed  to  her  children  ; but  to  that  all- 
seeing  eye  before  which  the  secret  things  of  God’s 
spiritual  kingdom  lie  open,  the  things  belonging  to 
her  pence  were  from  that  time  hid  from  her  eyes. 
The  door  was  shut,  the  doom  was  scaled.  II. 

43,  44#  Sternly,  literally,  terribly,  within  fifty 

years,  was  that  prophecy  fulfilled.  F. A trench 

— rampart : first  of  wood,  and,  when  this  was  burnt, 
a built  wall,  four  miles  circuit,  built  in  three  days — 
so  determined  were  they.  This  “cut  off  all  hope 
of  escape,”  and  consigned  the  city  to  unparalleled 

honors.  B. Who  save  hfc  to  whom  the  future 

was  as  the  present  could  have  spoken  as  Jesus  did 
of  the  days  when  the  enemy  should  cast  a trench, 
and  raise  a mound,  and  compass  it  round,  and  keep 
it  in  on  every  side  ? Josephus  tells  us  how  to  the 
very  letter  all  this  was  fulfilled — how  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  four  months’  siege,  Titus,  the  Roman 
general  in  command,  summoned  a council  of  war, 
at  which  three  plans  were  discussed : to  storm  the 
city,  or  to  repair  and  rebuild  the  engines  that  had 
been  destroyed,  or  to  blockade  the  city  and  starve 
it  into  surrender.  The  third  was  the  method 
adopted,  and  by  incredible  labor,  the  whole  army 
engaging  in  the  work,  a wall  was  raised,  which 
compassed  the  city  round  and  round,  and  hemmed 
it  in  on  every  side.  IL 

Thy  children  within  thee.  While  Titu9 
was  completing  his  preparations  at  Cesarea,  almost 
the  whole  Jeui'h  population  left  in  the  desolated 
country  districts  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  to  keep  the 


Passover  of  A.  D.  70,  just  one  generation  after  that 
Passover  at  which  they  had  refused  their  day  of 
visitation  and  cut  off  the  Messiah.  Her  children 
were  still  within  her  when,  after  an  attempt  to 
storm  the  city,  the  siege  was  converted  into  a block- 
ade, and  the  fugitives,  who  fled  from  the  unutter- 
able honors  of  famine  and  faction  within  the  walls, 
perished  between  the  lines,  or  were  crucified  in  atti- 
tudes of  cruel  mockery  to  deter  imitators.  S. 

Eve^  with  the  ground.  The  Romans  burnt 
the  most  extreme  parts  of  the  city,  and  dug  up  the 
foundations  of  the  walls,  reserving  only  three  tow- 
ers, and  a part  of  the  wall,  as  a memorial  of  their 
own  valor,  and  for  the  better  encampment  of  the 
soldiers.  Afterward,  we  read  in  the  Jewish  Tal- 
mud, and  in  Maimoaidcs,  that  Tercnlius  Rufus,  who 
was  left  to  command  the  army,  did  with  a plough- 
share tear  up  the  foundation  of  the  temple ; there- 
by signally  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Mieah  3 : 12. 
Eusebius  too  affirms  that  it  was  ploughed  up  by 
the  Romans,  and  that  lie  saw  it  lying  in  ruins.  So 
litehilly  were  our  Saviour’s  words  accomplished,  in 
the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  city  and  of  the  tem- 
ple! G.  T. Titus  did  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the 

temple — nay,  he  made  every  possible  cffoofc  fe)  save 
it — but  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  in  ashes.  lie  d‘»d 
not  intend  to  he  cruel  to  th?  inhabitants,  but  the 
deadly  fanaticism  of  their  opposition  so  extincmi  h^d 
all  desire  to  spare  them,  that  he  undertook  the  ta-k 
of  wcllnigh  exterminating  the  race — of  crucifying 
them  by  hundreds,  of  exposing  them  in  the  amphi- 
theatre by  thousands,  of  selling  them  into  slavery 
by  myriads.  Josephus  tells  us  that,  even  imme- 
diately after  the  siege  of  Titus,  no  one,  in  the 
desert  waste  around  him,  would  have  recognized 
the  beauty  of  Judea.  F.  (R-ad  Section  1S5.) 
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M.  15.  Even  in  the  temple  itself,  the  children 
prolong  the  acclamations ; and  as  the  sick,  the  infirm, 
the  afflicted  with  different  maladies  arc  restored  at 
once  to  health  or  the  use  of  their  faculties,  the  same 
uncontrolled  acclamations  from  the  younger  part  of 
the  multitude  are  renewed  with  increasing  fervor. 

H.  M. Pleasant  ever  to  the  eye  of  Jesus  was 

childhood  with  its  charm  of  freshness,  simplicity, 
buoyant  freedom  and  open  ardent  love  and  trust, 
and  sweet  ever  to  bis  ear  the  strains  of  juvenile  de- 
votion, but  never  so  pleasant  as  when  he  saw  these 
bands  of  children  clustering  round  him  in  the  tem- 
ple ; never  so  sweet  as  when — no  others  left  to  do 
it — they  lifted  up  their  youthful  voices  in  those 
hosannas,  the  last  accents  of  earthly  praise  that  fell 
upon  bis  ear.  H. 

16.  Have  ye  never  read  ? Psalm  8 : 2.  This 
Psalm  is  frequently  cited  in  the  New  Testament  of 
Christ.  In  understanding  such  citations  as  this,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  external  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  is  often  itself  only  a type  and  representa- 
tion of  that  inner,  deeper  sense  of  the  prophecy 
which  belongs  to  the  spiritual  dealings  of  God.  A. 

lie  did  not  finish  the  passage,  but  left  it  to  them 

to  supply  the  words,  “ that  thou  mightest  still  the 
enemy  and  the  avenger.’*  N.  A. 

We  must  imagine  the  agitation  and  tumult  of 
the  crowded  city,  or  we  shall  be  unable  fully  to 
enter  into  the  beauty  of  the  calm  and  unostentatious 
dignity  with  which  Jesus  pursues  his  course,  lie 
preserves  the  same  equable  composure  in  the  tri- 
umphant procession  into  the  temple,  and  in  the  hall 
of  Pilate.  At  every  step  he  feels  himself  more  in- 
extricably within  the  toils.  Tet  he  moves  onward 
with  the  self-command  of  a willing  sacrifice,  inti- 
mating that  his  death  was  necessary,  to  secure  inde- 
scribable benefits  for  his  followers  and  for  mankind. 
Tet  there  is  no  needless  exasperation  of  his  enemies ; 
he  observes  the  utmost  prudence,  though  so  fully 
aware  that  his  prudence  can  be  of  no  avail ; he 
never  passes  the  night  within  the  city.  And  it  is 
only  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  followers  that 
the  Sanhedrim  at  length  make  themselves  masters 
of  his  person.  H.  M. 

Mk.  13.  A fig-tree  having  leaves.  There 
is  a kind  of  tree  which  brars  a large  green-colored  fig 
that  ripens  very  early.  I have  plucked  them  in  May, 
from  trees  on  Lebanon,  a hundred  and  fifty  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  where  the  trees  are  nearly  a 
month  later  than  in  the  south  of  Palestine;  it  does 
not,  therefore,  seem  impossible  but  that  the  same  kind 
might  have  had  ripe  figs  at  Easter,  in  the  warm,  shel- 
tered ravines  of  Olivet.  The  reason  why  he  might  seek 
fruit  from  this  particular  tree  at  that  early  day,  was 
the  ostentatious  show  of  leaves.  The  fig  often  comes 
with  or  even  before  the  leaves,  and  especially  on  the 
early  kind.  If  there  was  no  fruit  on  this  leafy  tree, 


it  might  justly  be  condemned  as  barren.  W.  M.  T. 

In  walking  along  this  same  Bethany  road  we 

came  upon  just  such  a precocious  fig-tree.  It  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  very  road  on  which  our  Lord 
had  travelled ; it  was  the  same  week  in  the  year,  for 
it  was  the  Passover  week  when  we  were  on  Olivet; 
and  while  in  general  the  few  fig-trees  that  we  saw 
were  showing  little  more  than  the  first  signs  of  life, 
there  was  one  more  favorably  placed,  which  was 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  all  the  others,  all  green 
with  foliage,  and  with  ripe  fruit  underneath  it.  We 
plucked  a branch  and  brought  it  home  with  us.  The 
large  leaves  had  shrivelled,  but  the  fruit  was  still 
sweet,  two  months  afterward.  A.  Thomson . 

13,  14.  The  fig-tree  was  the  type  of  the  Jewish 
people  (L.  18  : 6-9).  They  had  the  law,  the  tem- 
ple, all  rites  of  worship,  the  externals  of  righteous- 
ness; but  bore  none  of  its  fruits.  Andrcm.— — 
Yesterday,  he  had  bewailed  the  foreseen  desolation 
of  Israel,  as  having  been  unfaithful  to  her  covenant 
promises,  and  about  to  frustrate  her  covenant  hopes. 
To-day,  be  teaches  the  same  fact  by  symbols.  The 
tree  is  Israel.  lie — the  same  who  planted  it  in 
times  of  old — goes  to  it,  expecting  the  fruit  which  its 
fair  appearance  warranted ; but  finding  none,  he 
pronounces  judicially  upon  it  the  sentence  of  de- 
struction. K. They  had  a divine  revelation  to 

guide  them,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from 
all  nations ; they  had  the  worship  of  God  established 
among  them ; they  had  the  appearance  of  sauctity 
and  religion,  but  all  was  outside  show,  hypocrisy, 
and  dissimulation,  without  any  solid  and  substantial 
goodness : they  had  nothing  besides  leaves,  and 
therefore,  by  a just  judgment,  that  which  they  had 
was  to  be  taken  from  them.  Jortin. 

Our  Lord  had  already  spoken  the  parable  of  the 
fig-tree  that  bore  no  fruit.  This  miracle  was  but 
the  acted  parable.  Here  was  an  opportunity  in  their 
very  path  of  enforcing,  by  a visible  sign  proceeding 
from  himself,  one  of  the  most  important  truths  he 
had  striven  to  teach  them.  lie  condemned  the  tree 
to  become  in  appearance  that  which  it  was  in  fact — 

a useless  thing.  McD. Christ  did  not  attribute 

moral  responsibilities  to  the  tree,  when  he  smote  it 
because  of  its  unfruitfulness,  but  he  did  attribute  to 
it  a fitness  for  representing  moral  qualities.  All 
our  language  concerning  trees,  a good  tree,  a had 
tree,  a tree  which  ought  to  bear,  is  exactly  the  same 
continual  transfer  to  them  of  moral  qualities,  and  a 
witness  for  the  natural  fitness  of  the  Lord’s  lan- 
guage— the  language  indeed  of  an  act,  rather  than  of 
words,  lie  did  not,  like  Moses  and  Elijah,  make 
the  assertion  of  God’s  holiness  and  his  hatred  of 
evil  at  the  cost  of  many  lives,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
a single  unfeeling  tree.  His  miracles  of  mercy  were 
unnumbered,  and  on  men;  his  miracle  of  judgment 
was  but  one,  and  on  a tree.  It  was  punished  not 
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for  being  without  fruit,  but  for  proclaiming  by  the 
voice  of  those  leaves  that  it  had  such — not  for 
being  barren,  but  for  being  false.  And  this  was 
the  guilt  of  Israel,  a guilt  so  much  deeper  than  the 
guilt  of  the  nations.  The  other  trees  had  nothing, 
but  they  did  not  pretend  to  have  anything ; this  tree 
had  nothing,  but  it  gave  out  that  it  had  much.  So 
was  it  severally  with  Gentile  and  with  Jew.  The 
Gentiles  were  bare  of  all  fruits  of  righteousness, 
but  they  owned  it;  the  Jews  were  bare,  but  they 
vaunted  that  they  were  full.  T. And  as  the  fruit- 

less tree,  failing  to  realize  the  aim  of  its  being,  was 
destroyed,  so  the  theocratic  nation,  for  the  same 
reason,  was  to  be  overtaken,  after  long  forbearance, 
b/  the  judgments  of  God,  and  shut  out  from  his 
kingdom.  N. 

The  tree  was  a fit  type  of  that  premature  out- 
ward show  of  devotion  with  which  he  was  even  now 
welcomed  by  the  people,  the  fruit  of  whose  “ Hosan- 
nas ” would  soon  be  44  Crucify  him  I ” and  it  was  on 
such  a deceitful  show  that  his  sentence  really  fell. 


In  any  case,  let  us  remember  that  he  was  the  Lord 
of  the  creation ; and  this,  his  only  miracle  of  de- 
struction, furnished  a most  emphatic  warning  to  the 
people  who  had  often  been  described  as  trees  of  the 
Lord’s  planting,  but  as  often  warned  that  they  would 
be  rooted  up,  if  they  bare  no  fruit  worthy  of  repent- 
ance. S. And  should  the  great  Creator  de  ire  to 

deal  with  any  barren  human  spirit  as  he  dealt  with 
that  barren  fig-tree,  what  has  he  to  do  in  order  to 
punish  it  for  its  barrenness  ? lie  has  but  to  desert 
that  spirit,  and  call  away  after  him  as  he  goes  all 
those  powers  and  influences  that  had  been  at  work 
there  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly,  to  leave  it  finally 
and  forever  to  itself.  Poor,  solitary,  forsaken  spirit, 
cut  off  from  God,  and  cast  adrift  upon  a wild  and 
shoreless  sea,  with  thine  own  vulture  passions  in 
thee,  let  loose  from  all  restraint,  to  turn  upon  thee 
and  torture  thee,  and  prey  upon  tboc  forever ! What 
darker,  drearier  hell  than  that  ? The  soul  breeding 
within  it  the  worm  that  never  dies ; itself  kindling 
the  fire  it  cannot  quench.  1L 


Section  120.— Cleansing  of  the  Temple.  Lesson  of  the  Withered  Tree. 

Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Matthew  xx i.  12,  13,  20-22.  Make  xi.  16-26.  Luke  xix.  45-48;  xxi.  37,  88. 

Mk.  15  And  they  come  to  Jerusalem.  And  Jesus  went  into  the  temple  of  God  and  began  to 
cast  out  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 

16  m oney-ch angers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves ; and  would  not  suffer  that  any 

17  man  should  carry  any  vessel  through  the  temple.  And  he  taught,  saying  unto  them.  Is 
it  not  written,  My  house  shall  be  called,  of  all  nations,  the  house  of  prayer?  but  ye  have 

18  made  it  a den  of  thieves.  And  he  taught  daily  in  the  temple.  But  the  chief  priests, 
and  the  scribes,  and  the  chief  of  the  people  heard,  and  sought  how  they  might  destroy 
him;  and  could  not  find  what  they  might  do:  for  they  feared  him,  because  all  the 

19  people  were  very  attentive  to  hear  him,  and  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.  And 
when  even  was  come,  he  went  out  of  the  city. 

L.  87  And  in  the  day-time  he  was  teaching  in  the  temple;  and  at  night  he  went  out,  and 

88  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  the  mount  of  Olives.  And  all  the  people  came  early 
in  the  morning  to  him  in  the  temple,  for  to  hear  him. 

A£k.  20  And  in  the  morning  as  they  passed  by,  when  the  disciples  saw  the  fig-tree  dried  up 

21  from  the  roots,  they  marvelled,  saying,  How  soon  is  the  fig-tree  withered  away!  And 
Peter,  calling  to  remembrance,  saith  unto  him,  Master,  behold  the  fig-tree  which  thou 

22  cursedst  is  withered  away.  And  Jesus  answering,  saith  unto  them.  Have  faith  in  God. 

23  For  verily  I say  unto  you,  That  if  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not,  ye  shall  not  only  do  this 
which  is  done  to  the  fig-tree;  but  also  whosoever  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou 
removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea ; and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall  be- 
lieve that  those  things  which  he  saith  shall  come  to  pass ; it  shall  be  done,  and.  he  shall 

24  have  whatsoever  he  saith.  Therefore  I say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye  desire 
when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them  ; and  all  things  ye 
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25  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.  And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if 
ye  have  ought  against  any : that  your  Father  also  which  is  in  heaven  may  forgive  you 

26  your  trespasses.  But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven 
forgive  your  trespasses. 


Though  Jesus  taught  that  prayer  is  influential  as  a direct  appeal  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  he  also  an- 
nounced certain  conditions  upon  which  prayer,  to  be  efficacious,  must  proceed.  The  object  prayed  for 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  divine  wisdom  as  seeing,  and  the  divine  love  as  choosing  always  that  which 
is  best  for  the  suppliant.  Mere  importunity  ought  not  to  procure  for  us  anything  which,  upon  the  whole, 
is  not  for  our  good.  Prayer  must  be  offered  in  faith  ; not  as  an  experimental  essay  with  Providence,  nor 
for  the  manipulation  of  our  own  feelings ; but  with  the  earnest  conviction  that  the  thing  we  pray  for  will 
be  bestowed,  if,  on  the  whole,  this  is  best  for  us,  and  if,  under  all  the  circumstances,  this  is  wisely  pos- 
sible. In  praying  for  temporal  benefits  we  should  have  in  view  chiefly  the  spiritual  benefit  to  be  attained 
through  freedom  from  worldly  anxieties.  By  the  virtue  that  is  lodged  in  the  prayer  of  faith,  whosoever 
will  may  approximate  himself  to  God  in  character.  “This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your  sanctifica- 
tion” J.  P.  T. 


15,  10*  For  the  convenience  of  the  Jews  from 
a distance  who  wished  to  offer  sacrifices,  booths  had 
been  erected  in  the  temple-court,  in  which  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  purpose  was  kept  for  sale, 
aud  money-changers  were  also  allowed  to  take  their 
stand  there ; but,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  existing  conniption  of  the  Jewish  people,  many 
foul  abuses  had  grown  up.  The  merchants  and 
brokers  made  everything  subservient  to  their  ava- 
rice, and  their  noisy  huckstering  was  a great  dis- 
turbance to  the  worship  of  the  temple.  N. The 

second  cleansing  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  the  custodians  of  the  holy 
place  as  much  by  surprise  as  did  the  first.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  it,  nor  did  they  inter- 
fere with  Jesus  in  the  use  to  which  he  turned  the 
courts  that  he  had  cleansed.  He  remained  to  keep 
guard  over  the  place,  not  suffering  any  man  to  carry 
even  a common  vessel  across  the  court,  which  the 
Jews  had  turned  into  a common  thoroughfare.  lie 
remained  for  hours  to  occupy  it  unchallenged ; the 
people  flocked  into  it,  and  lie  taught  them  there. 
All  this  while  the  priests  and  the  Lcvites,  the  rul- 
ers and  the  temple-guard,  arc  looking  on  bewildered, 
their  earlier  antipathy  kindled  into  a tenfold  fervor 
of  hate.  H. 

17.  Mf  house  shall  be  called  the  house 
of  prayer.  All  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  all  the  incense  of 
the  tabernacle,  all  the  smoke  of  the  altar,  were  the 
vehicles  of  prayer,  intercession,  and  atonement. 
Prayer  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  the  vital  part  of 
religion : without  it  there  is  no  religion.  The  de- 
votion of  the  congregation  upon  earth  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  felicity  of  heaven;  and  he  must  pray 
with  Christians  in  this  vale  of  tears,  who  would 
join  in  the  worship  of  angels  in  the  sanctuary 
above.  An. 


As  once  near  the  beginning,  so  here  at  the  close 
of  his  great  work  of  life,  the  Son  of  God  cleanses 
his  Father’s  house,  with  holy  and  indignant  zeal,  of 
its  secular  profanations.  What  docs  the  purifying 
mean?  It  means  that  every  true,  right  work  in 
this  world  must  begin  and  end  with  the  reverent 
acknowledgment  of  God  our  Father ; it  means  that 
in  every  Christian  life,  of  man  or  woman,  youth  or 
child,  large  and  clean  and  unobstructed  place  must 
be  made  for  prayer ; it  means  that  business  must 
be  marked  off  from  worship  with  a fully  drawn  and 
definite  line,  uot  suffered  under  any  pretext  or  apol- 
ogy to  take  more  thau  its  share  of  time  or  thought, 
or  to  intrude  into  the  sanctuary,  or  to  do  what  is  just 
as  bad— hold  men  out  of  the  sanctuary.  It  means 
that  neither  outwardly,  in  sordid  acts,  nor  inwardly, 
in  selfish,  exclusive,  uncharitable  dispositions,  are 
we  to  make  our  Father’s  house  a house  of  merchan- 
dise. F.  D.  n. 

18.  At  the  rebuke  and  the  quotation,  the  baf- 
fled scribes  and  high-priests  retire  to  mature  their 
plans,  to  wait  for  the  morrow,  and  see  what  it  will 
bring  forth.  So  closed  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
active  ministry  of  Jesus.  II. 

20.  Trees  were  made  for  men  ; they  have  no 
volition,  and  therefore  cannot  sin,  and  have  no  feel- 
ing of  punishment.  And  this  barren  fig  tree,  with- 
ered by  Christ’s  word,  bears  fruit  forever  in  the 
garden  of  Scripture  by  the  warning  it  gives  against 
hypocritical  ostentation  and  luxuriant  unfvuitful- 
ncss.  Our  Lord  was  going  to  his  crucifixion,  and  he 
therefore  confirmed  the  minds  of  his  disciples  by 
this  assurance  of  his  power.  W. 

23.  Say  to  this  mountain,  Be  thou  re- 
moved. It  was  a common  saying  among  the 
Jews,  when  they  intended  to  commend  any  of  their 
doctors  for  dexterity  in  solving  difficult  questions, 
that  he  was  a rooter  up  of  mountains.  In  allusion 
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to  this  adage,  Christ  tells  his  disciples  that  if  they  j 
had  faith  they  might  say  to  a mountain.  Be  thou  re- 
moved and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  and  it  should 
be  done ; that  is,  in  confirmation  of  the  Christian 
faith,  they  should  be  able  to  do  the  most  difficult 

things.  Burdcr. Shall  not  doubt.  H7to-  : 

ever  does  not  make  a difference  between  great  and 
lesser  miracles,  or  hesitate  because  he  thinks  the 
miracle  too  great,  but  really  believes  that  God  can 
do  it,  and  has  commissioned  him  to  do  it,  shall  un- 
doubtedly succeed.  It  shall  be  to  him  whaievet'  he 
may  say , i.  e.,  command  or  predict  in  God’s  name 

and  by  his  authority.  J.  A.  A. We  accept  it 

then  as  true  to  its  whole  extent,  that  at  that  time, 
and  as  to  these  men,  there  was  no  miracle  of 
power  needful  or  useful  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  apostolic  work,  which  their  faith,  had  it 
been  perfect,  might  not  have  enabled  them  to 
accomplish. 

Prayer,  it  has  been  said,  moves  the  arm  that 
moves  the  universe.  But  it  is  faith  which  gives 
to  prayer  the  faculty  of  linking  itself  in  this  way 
with  Omr.ipotcnce,  and  calling  it  to  human  aid. 
And  do  you  find  that  Jesus  couples  faith  and  prayer 
together.  Wonderful  words,  assigning  an  absolute- 
ly unlimited  efficacy  to  faith  and  prayer — but  words 
of  truth  and  soberness,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
pass of  their  embrace,  if  wc  remember  that  true 
faith  will  confide  in  God  or  Christ  only  for  that  as 
to  which  ho  invites  aud  so  warrants  its  confidence ; 
and  true  prayer  will  ask  for  that  alone  which  is 
agrcoable  to  the  will  of  God,  and  will  promote  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  him  upon  whom  it  is 
bestowed.  These  arc  the  conditions — natural  and  j 
reasonable — which  underlie  all  that  Christ  has  said  ' 

of  the  power  of  faith  and  prayer.  II. From  the 

nature  of  the  case  put  by  our  Lord — that  they 
might  wish  a mountain  removed — it  is  quite  plain 
that  what  he  designed  to  teach  was  the  great  les- 
son that  no  obstacle  shall  be  able  to  stand  before  a 
confiding  faith  in  God.  And  certainly  when  one 
thinks  of  the  “ mountains  ” that  have  already  been 
*•  removed  and  cast  into  the  sea  ” by  the  victorious 
faith  of  Christ’s  disciples — the  towering  paganisms 
of  the  old  world  which  have  fallen  before  the  Church 
of  Christ — we  may  well  exclaim  of  all  other  obsta- 
cles whatever  to  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  “ Who 
art  thou , O great  mountain / Before  Zcj'ubbabcl 
thou  shall  berime  a plain.”  B. 

24.  What  ye  desire,  ye  shall  have*  Long- 
ing desire  praycth  always,  though  the  tongue  be  si- 
lent. If  thou  art  ever  longing,  thou  art  ever  pray- 


| ing.  When  stayeth  prayer  ? When  desire  groweth 

cold.  Aug. All  things  ye  ask,  believing. 

ye  shall  receive.  Not,  believing  Hud  ye  shall 
receive  what  ye  ask,  but,  believing  in  God  as  a faith- 
ful promiser  who  will  answer  your  prayer  ; it  mzy 
1 be,  by  giving  the  thing  asked,  or  by  giving  some- 
thing else  which  he  sees  more  desirable  and  better 
for  you.  The  spirit  in  yon , of  faith , is  the  thing 
upon  which  the  receiving  turns.  Without  this,  no 
receiving.  With  this,  always  a receiving,  either  the 

object  asked,  or  something  better.  J.  G.  B. 

Who,  it  may  be  said,  ever  received  all  the  blessings 
he  prayed  for?  But  this  is  answered  by  asking 
again,  Who  ever,  when  he  prayed,  believed  that  he 
received  what  he  asked  for  in  the  full  meaning  of 
our  Saviour’s  words?  For  by  such  belief  it  should 
seem  that  he  meant  full  trust  in  him,  and  entire  sub- 
mission to  his  will.  Any  person  thoroughly  willing 
to  let  God  choose  for  him,  would  in  reality  always 
believe  that  he  receives  of  God  wluit  he  prays  for. 
For  he  would  be  more  sure  of  God’s  love  and  dis- 
position to  do  the  very  best  for  him,  than  of  his 
own  love  for  himself.  Therefore,  how  earnestly 
soever  he  may  feel  and  utter  any  particular  wish,  it 
will  always  be  tempered  with  this  conviction  that, 
however  God  may  appear  to  deny  him,  yet  the  bless, 
ing  lie  asks  for  will  come  somehow,  in  a way  which 
God  knows  to  be  better.  Kcblc. 

25,  20.  To  prevent  the  obvious  inference  from 
the  fulfilment  of  his  malediction  against  the  fig- 
tree,  Jesus  mingles  with  his  promise  of  power  to  his 
apostles  to  perform  acts  as  extraordinary,  the  sti  ict- 
cst  injunctions  to  the  milder  spirit  inculcated  by  his 
| precept  and  his  example.  These  prayers  were  to  lie 
' for  the  forgiveness,  not  for  the  providential  destruc- 
tion, of  their  enemies.  II.  M. When  pray- 

ing, forgive.  Our  Lord  has  reference  to  the 
twelve  apostles  still ; and  after  stating  the  necessity 
of  faith  and  of  believing  prayer  in  working  mira- 
cles, reminds  them  that  the  same  moral  dispositions 
were  required  in  this  as  in  all  other  prayer,  particu- 
larly  specifying  that  forgiving  temper  which  he  may 
have  seen  to  be  especially  deficient  in  some  of  them. 

J.  A.  A. The  connection  between  the  two  is  so 

constant,  invariable,  that  neither  can  you  ever  find 
the  humble,  contrite  heart,  which  sues  for  mercy  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  without  finding  there  also  the 
meek  and  gentle  spirit  that  goes  forth  forgivingly 
toward  others;  nor  do  you  ever  meet  with  such 
free,  full,  generous  forgiveness  of  others,  as  from 
those  who  have  themselves  partaken  of  the  par- 
doning grace  of  God.  H. 
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Section  121.— His  Authority  questioned.  The  Two  Sons. 

The  Temple.  Tuesday. 

Matthew  xxL  28-82.  Mask  zL  27-88 ; xii.  1.  Luke  xx.  1-9. 

Mk.  27  And  on  one  of  those  days  they  come  again  to  Jerusalem : and  when  he  was  come 
into  the  temple,  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  walking,  as  he  taught  the  people  and 
preached  the  gospel,  there  came  unto  him  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  tho 
L.  2 elders  of  the  people : and  spake  unto  him,  saying,  Tell  us  by  what  authority  doest  thou 
8 these  things  ? or  who  is  he  that  gave  thee  this  authority?  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  I will  also  ask  you  one  thing,  which,  if  ye  tell  me,  I in  like  wise  will  tell  you  by 
4 what  authority  I do  these  things.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ? from  heaven,  or 
6 of  men  ? answer  me.  And  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying,  If  we  shall  say,  From 

6 heaven;  he  will  say  unto  us,  Why  then  believed  ye  him  not?  But  if  we  shall  s*y, 
Of  men,  we  fear  the  people:  all  the  people  will  stone  us,  for  they  all  be  persuaded 

7 that  John  was  a prophet  indeed.  And  they  answered  and  said  unto  Jesus,  We  cannot 

8 tell  whence  it  was.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  Neither  tell  I you  by  what 
authority  I do  these  things. 

Mk.  1 And  he  began  to  speak  unto  them  and  to  the  people  by  parables.  But  what  think  ye? 

M.  28  A certain  man  had  two  sons ; and  he  came  to  the  first,  and  said,  Son,  go  work  to-day 

29  in  my  vineyard.  He  answered  and  said,  I will  not : but  afterward  he  repented,  and 

80  went.  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said  likewise.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I 

81  go,  sir:  and  went  not.  Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father?  They  say 
unto  him,  The  first  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I say  unto  you,  That  the  publicans 

82  and  the  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you.  For  John  came  unto  you  in 
the  way  of  righteousness,  and  ye  believed  him  not ; but  the  publicans  and  the  harlota 
believed  him : and  ye,  when  ye  had  seen  it , repented  not  afterward,  that  ye  might 
believe  him. 


Sin  may  have  its  enormity  measured  in  speculation  without  being  bitterly  repented  of  and  forsaken. 
God  and  his  ways  may  be  justified  without  being  loved.  The  plan  of  salvation  through  atoning  blood 
may  be  saluted  as  a grand  solution  of  a stupendous  moral  problem,  without  being  made  the  stay  of  hope ; 
welcomed  as  a relief  to  reason,  but  not  applied  as  a healing  power  to  the  wounded  heart.  “ The  head 
can  as  easily  amuse  itself  with  a living  and  justifying  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  with  aDy  other 
notion.”  As  of  the  doctrines,  so  also  of  the  duties  of  our  religion.  These  duties  may  be  objects  merely 
of  belief,  arrayed  in  well-ordered  systems,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  proper  code  of  life,  without  being 
actually  reduced  to  practice.  The  study  of  God’s  word,  the  keeping  of  holy  time,  prayer  and  praise,  a 
dean  heart  and  a clean  life,  with  self-denying  exertions,  in  all  feasible  and  hopeful  ways,  for  the  good 
of  others,  may  all  be  clearly  recognized  as  Christian  duties,  without  being  discharged.  The  most  sacred 
duty  may  thus  decay  into  a dogma,  asking  only  to  be  believed.  “ I go,  sir,”  answered  the  son  in  *he 
parable,  “ but  went  not.”  R.  D.  H. 


27.  The  teachings  contained  in  Sections  121-127 
were  all  given  publicly  in  the  temple  on  Tuesday. 
They  constitute  the  close  of  Christ’s  public  ministry. 
Tuesday,  the  4th  day  of  April,  was  by  far  the  most 
eventful  in  the  life  of  Christ,  prior  to  his  passion 
and  death.  When  he  first  entered  the  temple,  it 
was  evident  that  systematic  plans  had  been  formed 
to  silence  him.  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Hero- 
27 


dians  united  against  him ; assumed  to  be  his  disci- 
ples ; mingled  their  questions  with  those  of  honest 
inquirers;  endeavored  to  entrap  him  into  answers 
that  should  arouse  popular  prejudice  or  embroil  him 
with  the  Roman  government.  L.  A. 

Chief  priests,  scribes,  elders.  Of  these 
three  sections  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  first  was  com- 
posed. of.  priests  .(perhaps  heads  of  the  twenty-fonr 
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classes,  not  deposed  high-priests) ; the  second,  of  ex- 
pounders and  transcribers  of  the  law ; the  third,  of 

the  heads  of  the  principal  families  of  Israel.  E. 

The  chief  priests,  the  learned  scribes,  the  leading 
rulers,  representatives  of  all  the  constituent  classes 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  were  there,  to  overawe  him — whom 
they  despised  as  the  poor  ignorant  prophet  of  despi- 
cable Nazareth — with  all  that  was  venerable  in  age, 
eminent  in  wisdom,  or  imposing  in  authority  in  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  F. The  qualifica- 

tions for  membership  of  this  court,  as  stated  by 
Jewish  writers,  are  curious.  They  must  be  religious, 
and  learned  in  arts  and  languages.  They  must  have 
some  skill, in  physic,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  astrolo- 
gy, and  be  acquainted  with  what  belonged  to  magic, 
sorcery,  and  idolatry,  that  they  may  know  how  to 
judge  of  them.  They  must  be  without  maim  or 
blemish  of  body ; men  of  years,  but  not  extremely 
old,  because  such  are  commonly  of  too  great  sever- 
ity ; and  they  must  be  fathers  of  children,  that  they 
might  be  acquainted  with  tenderness  and  compas- 
sion. When  Judea  became  a Roman  province,  the 
Sanhedrim  either,  as  is  more  likely,  assumed  for  the 
first  time,  or  recovered,  its  station  as  a kind  of  sen- 
ate or  representative  body  of  the  nation ; possessed 
itself  of  such  subordinate  functions  of  the  govern- 
ment as  were  not  actually  administered  by  the  Ro- 
man procurator.  It  is  the  Sanhedrim , under  the 
name  of  the  chief  priests , scribes , and  elders  of  the 
people . who  take  the  lead  in  all  the  transactions  re- 
corded in  the  gospels.  Jesus  Christ  was  led  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  by  them  denounced  before  the 
tribunal  of  Pilate.  II.  M. 

L*  2.  They  demanded  of  him  his  warrant  for 
thus  publicly  assuming  the  functions  of  rabbi  and 
prophet,  for  riding  into  Jerusalem  amid  the  hosan- 
nas of  attendant  crowds,  for  purging  the  temple  of 
the  traffickers,  at  whose  presence  they  connived.  F. 

Their  question  seems  a fit  and  fair  one.  They 

are  the  constituted  keepers  of  the  temple,  of  the 
only  public  building  of  the  city  that  the  Romans 
have  left  entirely  under  Jewish  control.  There  has 
been  a manifest  invasion  of  the  territory  committed 
to  their  guardianship,  of  the  offices  that  they  alone 
are  held  competent  to  discharge;  for  who  is  this 
that,  being  neither  priest  nor  Levite,  nor  scribe  nor 
elder,  deals  with  the  sacred  place  as  if  it  were  his 
• own  ? II. 

4.  The  Baptism  of  John,  whence  T The 

Sanhedrim  had  heard  two  years  before  (J.  1 : 19) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist  an  indirect  answer 
to  the  very  question  they  were  now  proposing ; 
meet,  then,  was  it  that  they  should  first  declare  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  him  who  had  so  an- 
swered them.  E. If  they  had  recognized  the  di- 

vine mission  of  John,  they  must  also  have  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  by  which  Jesus  did  these  things, 


for  John  expressly  declared  that  he  was  sent  to  tes- 
tify of  him,  and  bore,  witness  to  having  seen  the 
Holy  Spirit  descend  and  rest  upon  him.  A. 

7.  We  cannot  tell.  It  was  ignorance  in  a 

sphere  wherein  ignorance  was  for  them  inexcusable*. 
They,  the  appointed  explainers  of  the  law — they, 
the  accepted  teachers  of  the  people — and  yet  to  be 
compelled,  against  their  real  convictions,  to  say,  and 
that  before  the  multitude,  that  they  could  not  tell 
whether  a man  of  immense  and  sacred  influence, 
a man  who  acknowledged  the  Scriptures  which  they 
explained,  and  carried  into  practice  the  customs 
which  they  reverenced — was  a divinely-inspired  mes- 
senger or  a deluding  impostor ! F. They  could 

at  least  have  told  what  they  themselves  believed. 
They  could,  but  dared  not ; and  so  by  this  piece  of 
cowardice  and  hypocrisy  they  forfeit  the  title  to  have 
any  other  or  fuller  satisfaction  given  them  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  that  authority  which  Jesus  ex- 
ercised, beyond  that  which  was  already  in  their 
hands.  H. 

8.  Neither  tell  I you.  An  answer,  not  to 
their  outward  words,  “ We  know  not”  but  to  their 

inward  thoughts,  “We  will  not  tell.”  A. He 

well  knew — as  the  form  of  his  answer  showed — that 
their  M do  not  know  ” was  a “ do  not  choose  to  say” 
Since,  however,  their  failure  to  answer  clearly  ab- 
solved him  from  any  necessity  to  tell  them  further 
of  an  authority  about  which,  by  their  own  confes- 
sion, they  were  incompetent  to  decide.  F. 

Mk.  1.  Our  Lord  now  becomes  himself  the  as- 
sailing party,  and  commences  that  series  of  para- 
bles, in  which  his  adversaries  might  see  themselves, 
the  impurity  of  their  hearts,  their  neglect  of  the 
charge  laid  upon  them,  their  contempt  of  the  privi- 
leges afforded  them,  the  aggravated  guilt  of  that 
outrage  against  himself  which  they  were  already 

meditating  in  their  hearts.  T. In  this  series  of 

parables  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  with  his  enemies, 
he  develops,  more  completely  than  ever  before,  his 
hostility  to  their  hypocrisy  and  iniquity — and  so  they 
are  stirred  up  to  compass  his  deith.  A. 

M.  28.  A certain  man  had  two  sons. 
Here,  as  at  L.  15  : 11,  are  described,  under  the  im- 
age of  two  sons  of  one  father,  two  great  moral  di- 
visions of  men,  under  one  or  other  of  which  might 
be  ranged  almost  all  with  whom  our  blessed  Lord 
came  in  contact.  In  one  are  included  all  who  have 
sought  a righteousness  through  the  law,  and  by  the 
help  of  it  have  been  kept  in  the  main  from  open 
outbreakings  of  evil.  In  the  second  class  are  con- 
tained all  who  have  thrown  off  the  yoke,  openly  and 
boldly  transgressed  the  laws  of  God,  done  evil  with 
both  hands  earnestly. 

31.  The  Lord  immediately  makes  the  applica- 
tion of  the  words  which  have  been  reluctantly 
wrung  from  them,  “ Verily,  I say  unto  you,  that  the 
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publicans  and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  be- 
fore  you.”  When  he  says,  they  “go  before  you,” 
or  take  the  lead  of  you,  he  would  indicate  that  the 
door  of  hope  was  not  yet  shut  upon  them — the 
others  indeed  had  preceded  them,  but  they  might 

still  follow,  if  they  would.  T. True  repentance 

saves  the  greatest  sinners;  a false  righteousness 
does  but  blind  and  harden  the  worldly-wise  the 
more.  Men  recover  more  easily  from  gross  disor- 
ders than  from  a false  righteousness  and  secret 
pride,  which  corrupt  the  whole  life  and  lull  the  sin- 
ner asleep.  Q. 

32.  Ye  repented  not,  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve him.  It  was  the  treatment  given  to  John 
and  to  his  ministry  that  Jesus  had  been  setting 
forth  in  the  conduct  of  the  two  sons  to  their  father. 
They,  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people,  were 
the  second  son;  and  those  publicans  and  harlots, 
who  repented  at  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist,  were 

the  first.  H. When  the  Baptist  came  unto  them 

u in  the  way  of  righteousness and  summoned  to 


earnest  repentance,  to  a revival  of  God’s  work  in 
the  hearts  of  the  entire  people,  then  many  of  those 
hitherto  openly  profane  were  baptized,  confessing 
their  sins ; and  like  the  son  who.  at  first  contuma- 
ciously refused  obedience  to  his  father’s  bidding, 
“ repented  and  went ; ” while,  on  the  other  band,  the 
real  unrighteousness  of  the  Pharisees,  before  con- 
cealed under  a show  of  zeal  for  the  law,  was  evi- 
dently declared : professing  willingness  to  go,  they 
yet  “ went  not”  T. 

In  its  modem  application,  the  parable  teaches, 
not  that  there  is  more  hope  for  a flagrant  sinner 
than  for  a virtuous  man,  but  that  the  flagrant  sin- 
ner who  forsakes  his  sins  enters  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  before  the  orthodox  and  moral  man  who 
clings  to  his  sins.  The  first  son  is  commended,  not 
because  of  the  daring  wickedness  of  his  reply , but  be- 
cause he  regretted  it  and  showed  his  regret  by  his  ac- 
tion. The  second  son  is  not  condemned  for  his  an- 
swer, but  in  spite  of  it,  and  because,  having  promised 
obedience,  he  refused  to  render  it.  L.  A. 


Section  122— The  Faithless  Husbandmen. 

The  Temple.  Tuesday . 

Matthew  xxL  88-46.  Mark  xil  1-12.  Luk*  xx.  9-19. 

M.  38  Hear  another  parable:  There  was  a certain  householder,  which  planted  a vineyard, 
and  hedged  it  round  about,  and  digged  a winepress  in  it,  and  built  a tower,  and  let  it 
Mk.2  out  to  husbandmen ; and  went  into  a far  country  for  a long  time.  And  at  the  season, 
when  the  time  of  the  fruit  drew  near,  he  sent  to  the  husbandmen  a servant,  that  he 
8 might  receive  from  the  husbandmen  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard.  But  the  husbandmen 
4 caught  him,  and  beat  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty.  And  again  he  sent  unto  them 
another  servant;  and  at  him  they  cast  stones,  and  wounded  him  in  the  head ; and  they 
beat  him  also,  and  entreated  him  shamefully,  and  sent  him  away  empty.  And  again  he 
6 sent  a third ; and  they  wounded  him  also,  and  cast  him  out.  And  again  he  sent  another; 

L.  13  and  him  they  killed,  and  many  others;  beating  some  and  killing  some.  Then  the  lord  of 

the  vineyard,  having  yet  one  son,  his  well-beloved,  said,  What  shall  I do?  I will  send 
my  beloved  son : it  may  be  they  will  reverence  him  when  they  see  him.  Therefore  he 

M.  38  sent  him  also,  last  of  all,  unto  them.  But  when  the  husbandmen  saw  the  son,  they 

reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  This  is  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  let  us 

39  seize  on  his  inheritance,  and  it  shall  be  ours.  And  they  caught  him , and  cast  him  out 

40  of  the  vineyard,  and  slew  him . When  the  lord  therefore  of  the  vineyard  cometh,  what 
L.  16  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  ? He  shall  come  and  miserably  destroy  those  wicked 

men,  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen,  which  shall  render  him  the 
fruits  in  their  seasons.  And  when  they  heard  it,  they  said,  God  forbid. 

17  And  Jesus  beheld  them,  and  said.  Did  ye  never  read  in  the  scriptures  this  that  is  writ- 
M.  42  ten,  The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner: 
43  this  is  the  Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes?  Therefore  say  I unto  yon. 
The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  yon,  and  given  to  a nation  bringing  forth  the 
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44  fruits  thereof.  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken : but  on  whomso- 
ever it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder. 

45  And  when  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  heard  his  parables,  they 
perceived  that  he  had  spoken  against  them ; and  the  same  hour  they  sought  to  lay  hands 

46  on  him ; but  they  feared  the  multitude,  because  they  took  him  for  a prophet.  And  they 
left  him,  and  went  their  way. 


The  guilty  consciences  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  addressed,  felt  instinctively  that  in  these 
parables  he  had  pointed  to  them.  The  vineyard  of  God,  separated  from  the  wilderness  of  heathenism, 
was  clearly  Israel.  The  husbandmen  were  the  priests,  rabbis,  and  Pharisees,  to  whom  he  had  left  his 
vineyard,  with  the  charge  to  tend  it,  and  to  render  him  duly  its  fruits.  The  servants  sent  were  the 
prophets,  from  their  first  appearance  in  the  distant  past  to  John  the  Baptist.  They  had  been  despised, 
beaten,  martyred.  Only  one  could  follow  them — the  last  and  highest  representative  of  God,  who  should 
have  commanded  respect  even  from  murderers — his  only  and  well-beloved  Son,  the  Messiah ; who  had 
come,  not  as  the  nation  fancied,  to  bring  them  political  glory  and  earthly  prosperity,  but  to  receive  the 
fruits  which,  kept  back  for  hundreds  of  years,  could  no  longer  be  left  unrendered.  But  Jesus,  the  Mes- 
siah, had  long  foreseen  his  fate.  He  had  had  it  before  his  eyes  every  hour  since  his  public  entry  to  Jeru- 
salem. He,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  vineyard,  had  been  received  by  the  husbandmen  with  jealous  eyes  and 
deadly  purposes.  The  revolt  he  had  come  to  end  had  grown  rampant  It  had  risen  from  a refusal  to 
render  the  fruits,  to  a rejection  of  their  dependence  and  a daring  resolution  to  take  the  vineyard  into  their 
own  hands : to  cast  out  God  in  casting  out  him  whom  he  had  sent.  The  fierce  anger  of  God  could  not 
long  delay.  The  rebels,  smitten  by  his  wrath,  must  perish.  The  vineyard  must  pass  into  other  hands. 
But  “ the  others  ” could  only  be  the  heathen  whom  Israel  despised.  Loyal  to  the  Son  whom  Israel  had 
rejected  and  slain,  disciples  and  followers  gathered  from  other  nations,  would  be  intrusted  with  the  inheri- 
tance. Changing  the  figure,  these  would  willingly  accept,  as  the  foundation  and  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  God,  him  whom  the  first  builders — of  whom  those  now  before  him  were  the  representa- 
tives— had  rejected.  Was  there  any  doubt  that  God  would  transfer  that  kingdom  to  those  thus  loyal  to 

his  Son  ? G. By  the  great  Architect  he  had  been  laid  of  old  in  Zion,  the  chief  foundation  of  the  great 

spiritual  edifice  to  be  reared  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Fall.  For  many  a generation  he  had  been  a stone  of 
stumbling  and  a rock  of  offence.  All  these  wrongs  of  the  past  he  passively  had  borne,  and  now  in  his 
own  person  he  is  to  submit  to  reproach  and  suffering  and  death ; but  the  hour  that  was  to  sec  him  exalted 
because  of  this,  and  proclaimed  to  be  the  head  of  the  corner,  was  to  see  him  coming  also  in  judgment.  H. 


33.  He  looks  back  to  the  treatment  which  these 
men’s  forefathers  bad  given  to  messenger  after  mes- 
senger of  the  Most  High,  and  he  looks  forward  to 
that  which  they,  fit  sons  of  such  sires,  were  about 
to  give  himself ; and  bringing  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  into  the  picture,  he  tells  of  a vine- 
yard, well  fenced,  well  furnished,  let  out  to  hus- 
bandmen. H. One  of  the  few  instances — per- 

haps the  only  one — in  which  an  image  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  almost  exactly  repeated  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ.  A.  P.  S. 

The  explanation  of  the  hedging  round  the  vine- 
yard is  suggested  by  passages  like  Ephcs.  2 : 14, 
where  the  law  is  described  as  “ the  middle  wall  of 
partition  ” between  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  By  their 
circumscription  through  the  law,  the  Jews  became  a 
people  dwelling  alone,  and  not  reckoned  among  the 
nations.  That  law  was  a hedge  at  once  of  separa- 
tion and  of  defence.  Outwardly  also  Judea,  through 
its  geographical  position,  was  hedged  round— on 


the  east  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the  two  lakes, 
on  the  south  by  the  desert  and  mountainous  country 
of  Idumea,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  by  Anti- 
Libanus  on  the  north — for  so,  observes  Vitringa, 
had  God  in  his  counsels  determined,  who  willed  that 
Israel  should  dwell  alone.  T. 

Built  a tower*  These  watch-towers  are  some- 
times as  high  as  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Those  which  I 
examined  had  a small  door  near  the  ground,  and  a 
level  space  on  the  top,  where  a man  could  sit  and 
command  a view  of  the  plantation.  Some  of  the 
towers  near  Hebron  are  so  built  as  to  serve  as 
houses ; and,  during  the  vintage,  it  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  take  up  their  abode  in  them  in  such 
numbers  as  to  leave  the  town  almost  deserted.  II. 

B.  H. Let  it  out  to  husbandmen*  These 

must  be  the  spiritual  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
people,  while  the  vineyard  itself  will  then  naturally 
signify  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  were  to 
be  instructed  and  taught,  to  the  end  that,  under 
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diligent  cultivation,  they  might  bring  forth  fruits  of 
righteousness,  and  so  realize  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

Mk.  5.  The  servants,  that  is,  the  prophets,  and 
other  moie  eminent  ministers  of  God  in  his  the- 
ocracy, were  sent,  being  raised  up  at  particular  times, 
having  particular  missions.  The  patience  of  the 
householder  is  thus  brought  out  and  magnified  that 
it  may  set  forth  the  yet  more  wonderful  forbearance 
and  long-suffering  of  God:  “ Uowbeit  I sent  unto 
you  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  early  and 
sending  them,  saying,  Oh,  do  not  this  abominable 
thing  that  I hate  ” (Jer.  44  : 4).  “ Nevertheless  they 
were  disobedient,  and  rebelled  against  thee,  and 
cast  thy  law  behind  their  backs,  and  slew  thy  proph- 
ets who  testified  against  them,  to  turn  them  to  thee, 
and  they  wrought  great  provocations  ” (Neh.  9 : 26). 
The  whole  confession  made  in  that  chapter  by  the 
Levites  is  in  itself  an  admirable  commentary  on  this 
parable.  T. 

L*  10.  He  will  come  and  destroy.  Our 

Lord  here  makes  his  coming  coincide  with  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  which  is  incontestably  the 
overthrow  of  the  wicked  husbandmen.  They  said, 
God  forbid.  The  people,  in  whose  hearing  the  par- 
able was  delivered.  A. M.  42.  Jesus  wishes  by 

this  quotation  to  carry  on  as  it  were  the  prophecy  of 
the  parable ; to  show  what  would  be  the  doom  in- 
flicted upon  the  perpetrators  of  that  dark  deed,  the 
murder  of  the  Father’s  only  and  well-beloved  Son. 

H. The  passage  forms  an  exact  parallel  with  this 

parable.  The  builders  answer  to  the  husbandmen : 
they  were  appointed  of  God  to  carry  up  the  spiritual 
building,  as  these  to  cultivate  the  spiritual  vineyard. 
The  rejection  of  the  chief  corner-stone  answers  ex- 
actly to  the  denying  and  murdering  the  heir.  The 
reason  why  he  leaves  for  a moment  the  image  of 


the  vineyard,  is  because  of  its  inadequacy  to  set 
forth  one  important  part  of  the  truth  which  was 
needful  to  make  the  moral  complete,  namely  this, 
that  the  malice  of  the  Pharisees  should  not  defeat 
the  purpose  of  God — that  the  Son  should  yet  be  the 
heir— that  not  merely  vengeance  should  be  taken, 
but  that  he  should  take  it.  Now  this  is  distinctly 
set  forth  by  the  rejected  stone  becoming  the  head 
of  the  comer,  on  which  the  builders  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  were  broken — on  which  they  were  now 
already  thus  stumbling  and  falling,  and  which,  if 
they  set  themselves  against  it  to  the  end,  would  fall 
upon  them  and  crush  and  destroy  them  utterly.  T. 

43,  44.  Our  Lord  here  returns  to  the  parable, 

! and  more  plainly  than  ever  before  announces  to  the 
Jews  their  rejection  of  God.  The  “ vineyard  ” is 
now  the  “ kingdom  of  God.”  The  nation  here  spo- 
ken of  is  not  the  Gentiles  in  general,  but  the  Church 
of  the  truly  faithful.  This  stone.  A reference 
to  Isa.  8 : 14,  16,  and  Dan.  2 : 44,  and  a plain  iden- 
tification of  the  stone  there  mentioned  with  that  in 
Ps.  118.  The  stone  is  the  whole  kingdom  and  power 
of  the  Messiah  summed  up  in  himself  Whosoever 
shall  fall  on.  He  that  takes  offence , that  makes  it 
a stone  of  stumbling , “ shall  be  broken ; ” “ but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,”  as  its  enemy,  it  shall  come 
in  vengeance »,  as  prophesied  in  Daniel,  “ it  shall  dash 

him  in  pieces.”  A. They  fall  on  the  stone  who 

are  offended  at  Christ  in  his  low  estate.  They  on 
whom  the  stone  falls  arc  those  who  set  themselves 
in  self-conscious  opposition  against  the  Lord  ; who, 

1 knowing  what  he  is,  do  yet  to  tjic  end  oppose  them- 
selves to  him  and  to  his  kingdom.  These  shall  not 
merely  fall  and  be  broken ; for  one  might  recover 
| himself,  though  with  some  present  harm,  from  such 
I a fall  as  this ; but  on  them  the  stone  shall  fall  as 
[ from  heaven,  and  shall  grind  them  to  powder.  T. 


Section  123.— The  Marriage  Feast,  and  the  Wedding  Garment. 

The  Temple.  Tuesday. 

Matthew  xxii.  1-14. 

1,  2 And  Jesus  answered  and  spake  unto  them  again  by  parables,  and  said.  The  kingdom 

8 of  heaven  is  like  unto  a certain  king,  which  made  a marriage  for  his  son,  and  sent  forth 
his  servants  to  call  them  that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding : and  they  would  not  come. 

4 Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying,  Tell  them  which  are  bidden,  Behold,  I have 
prepared  my  dinner : my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready : 

5 come  unto  the  marriage.  But  they  made  light  of  ity  and  went  their  ways,  one  to  his 

6 farm,  another  to  his  merchandise.  And  the  remnant  took  his  servants,  and  entreated 

7 them  spitefully,  and  slew  them.  But  when  the  king  heard  thereof  he  was  wroth  : and 
he  sent  forth  his  armies,  and  destroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned  up  their  city. 
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8 Then  saith  he  to  his  servants,  The  wedding  is  ready,  bat  they  which  were  bidden  were 

9 not  worthy.  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to 

10  the  marriage.  So  those  servants  went  out  into  the  highways,  and  gathered  together 
all  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and  good : and  the  wedding  was  furnished  witli 
guests. 

11  And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw  there  a man  which  had  not  on 

12  a wedding  garment:  and  he  saith  unto  him,  Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither,  not 

18  having  a wedding  garment  ? And  he  was  speechless.  Then  said  the  king  to  the  ser- 
vants, Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him  away,  and  cast  him  into  outer  dark- 

14  ness : there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen. 


In  Theophylact’s  words, 44  the  entrance  to  the  marriage  feast  is  without  scrutiny,  for  by  grace  alone 
we  are  all  called ; but  the  life  of  those  that  have  entered,  hereafter  shall  not  be  without  scrutiny : the 
King  will  make  a very  strict  examination  of  those  who,  having  entered  into  the-faith,  shall  be  found  in 
filthy  garments  ” — a most  needful  caution,  lest  any  should  abuse  the  grace  of  God,  and  forget  that  while 
they  were  freely  called,  they  were  yet  called  unto  holiness.  What  this  guest  lacked  was  righteousness. 
He  had  not,  according  to  the  image  of  Paul,  “ put  on  Christ ; ” in  which  putting  on  of  Christ,  both  faith 
and  holiness  are  included.  By  faith  wc  recognize  a righteousness  out  of  and  above  us,  and  wherewith 
our  spirits  can  be  clothed,  which  righteousness  is  in  Christ,  who  is  the  Lord  our  Righteousness.  A time 
arrives  when  every  man  will  discover  that  he  needs  this  covering,  this  array  for  his  soul.  It  is  woe  unto 
him,  who  like  this  guest  only  discovers  it  when  it  is  too  late  to  provide  himself  with  such ; and  then 
suddenly  stands  confessed  to  himself  in  all  his  moral  nakedness  and  defilement.  The  fact  of  his  being 
but  one,  brings  the  matter  home  to  every  man  : “ So  diligent  and  exact  will  be  the  future  scrutiny,  that 
not  so  much  as  one  in  all  that  great  multitude  of  men  shall  on  the  last  day  escape  the  piercing  eyes  of 
the  Judge.”  T. 

The  crown  of  the  Saviour  is  still  incomplete ; the  marriage  feast  of  the  Lamb  is  not  yet  full : the 
Comforter  is  still  gathering  jewels  for  that  crown,  and  calling  guests  to  that  feast ; and.  we  may  be 
among  those  jewels,  in  the  number  of  those  happy  guests.  Hare . 


1-14.  The  whole  scheme  of  these  words  is  a 
figurative  description  of  God’s  vouchsafing  to  the 
world  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  gospel,  by  the 
similitude  of  a king,  with  great  magnificence  solem- 
nizing his  son’s  marriage,  and  with  equal  bounty 
inviting  all  about  him  to  that  royal  solemnity — to- 
gether with  his  severe  animadversion,  both  upon 
those  who  would  not  come,  and  upon  one  who  did 

come  in  a. very  unbeseeming  manner.  R.  S. The 

appearance  of  the  householder  (of  the  previous  par- 
able) as  the  king,  announces  that  the  sphere  in 
which  this  parable  moves  is  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation— is  the  kingdom,  announced  before,  but 
only  actually  present  with  the  coming  of  the  king. 
That  last  was  a parable  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory ; even  Christ  himself  appeal's  there  rather  as 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  line  of  prophets  and 
teachers,  than  as  the  founder  of  a new  kingdom.  In 
that,  a parable  of  the  law,  God  appears  demanding 
something  from  men;  in  this,  a parable  of  grace, 
God  appears  more  as  giving  something  to  them. 
There,  he  is  displeased  that  his  demands  are  not 
complied  with — here,  that  his  goodness  is  not  ac- 


cepted; there  he  requires,  here  he  imparts.  And 
thus,  as  we  so  often  find,  the  two  mutually  complete 
one  another ; this  taking  up  the  matter,  where  the 
other  left  it.  T. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  resembles  the  mar- 
| riage  feast  itself  in  all  its  parts — the  preparation, 

I the  invitation,  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  and 

j the  participation.  C.  B. It  entered  quite  into  the 

| circle  of  Jewish  expectations,  that  the  setting  up 
I of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should  be  ushered  in 
I by  a glorious  festival.  The  two  favorite  images 

under  which  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant  set 
forth  the  blessings  of  the  new,  and  of  all  near  com- 
munion with  God,  that  of  a festival,  and  of  a mar- 
riage, meet  and  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the 
marriage  festival  here. 

3,  4.  The  invitation  first  went  forth  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  ran  through  all 
their  history.  It  was  taken  up  and  repeated  by  each 
succeeding  prophet,  as  he  prophesied  of  the  crown- 
ing grace  that  should  one  day  be  brought  to  Israel 

| in  the  actual  presence  of  its  Lord  and  King,  and 
I summoned  the  people  to  hold  themselves  in  a spirw 
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ttual  readiness  against  that  day.  Tet  they  never  did 
more  than  thus  bid  the  guests,  for  they  only  spoke  of 
good  things  to  come.  The  actual  calling  of  44  them 
that  were  bidden  ” pertained  not  to  them.  John  the 
Baptist  was  the  first  in  whose  time  the  kingdom  was 
actually  present,  the  wedding  feast  prepared,  the 
king  and  the  king’s  son  manifested,  and  the  long- 
invited  guests  summoned.  By  the  first  band  of 
servants  I should  certainly  now  undei*stand  John  and 
the  apostles  in  their  first  mission — that  which  they 
accomplished  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Lord. 

4.  Let  is  not  miss  in  the  parable  or  in  its  ap- 
plication the  infinite  grace  which  gives  to  the  guests 
the  opportunity  of  coming  to  a better  mind,  and 
making  good  their  first  contempt.  “ Tell  them  which 
are  bidden ,”  so  tell  them  that  they  cannot  mistake, 
that  every  anterior  preparation  is  made,  and  that 
now  “ all  thing 8 are  ready.”  And  exactly  thus  was 
it  with  the  apostles  after  the  crucifixion ; how  will- 
ing were  they  to  look  upon  all  that  was  past  in  the 
mildest  possible  light!  thus  Peter,  “And  now, 
brethren,  I wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it” 
— how  did  they  refuse  to  dwell  upon  the  past 
sin,  urging  rather  the  present  grace!  6*  Slew 
them.  So  there  are  ever  in  the  world  two  kinds  of 
despisers  of  the  gospel  of  God : some  who  take  the 
trouble  perhaps  of  saying,  “ I pray  thee  have  me 
excused  ” — others  in  whom  it  excites  feelings  of  a 
positive  enmity.  T. 

7.  He  sent  forth  his  armies.  This  points 
out  in  the  plainest  terms  the  Homan  armies  under 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  which,  not  many  years  after 
this  was  spoken,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  destroyed 
the  city,  with  an  immense  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. P. This  bringing  in  of  armies,  this  men- 

tion of  a city  and  its  destruction,  teaches  us  to  con- 
nect the  parable  of  the  marriage  feast  with  that  of 
the  wicked  husbandmen ; both  intended  to  set  forth 
the  terrible  punishment  of  the  Jewish  people — the 
taking  of  the  kingdom  from  them,  and  the  giving  it 

to  others.  H. Their  city.  It  is  their  city, 

not  any  longer  the  city  of  the  great  King,  who  owns 
it  no  more  for  his  own.  With  a similar  threatening 
Christ  says,  “ Your  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late.” T. The  occurrence  of  this  seventh  verse 

before  the  opening  of  the  feast  to  the  Gentiles  is 
strictly  exact ; for  although  the  gospel  was  preached 
to  the  Gentiles  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  yet  the  final  rejection  of  the  Jews  and 
the  substitution  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  take  place  t.'ll 
that  event.  A. 

9.  As  many  as  ye  find9  bid  to  the  mar- 
riage. At  all  scaFons  and  in  all  forms  goes  forth 
the  proclamation  of  a God  who  still  waiteth  to  be 
gracious,  the  in*  ration  of  the  evcr-merciful  King  to 
the  whole  multitude  of  his  subjects.  His  offer  is 
universal,  for  he  would  be  absolved  before  heaven 


and  earth  when  that  offer  is  despised.  Man’s  own 
reason  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that  man,  if  con- 
demned, was  not  unwarned ; that  if  he  did  not  come 
to  God,  it  was  not  that  God  did  not  come  to  him. 
Conscience,  overpowered  on  earth,  shall  assume  a 
terrible  activity  in  the  world  of  punishment ; and  in 
the  abode  of  ruin  itself,  the  miserable  attestation 
shall  be  uttered,  of  the  long-suffering  of  God,  of 
neglected  mercies  whose  remembrance  shall  produce 
the  deepest  bitterness  of  its  despair.  W.  A.  B. 

10.  Gathered  together  all.  Allusion  is  here 
made  to  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  gospel,  after  they  had  been  rejected  by 
the  Jews.  This  was  first  done  by  Peter  in  the  in- 
stance of  Cornelius,  and  afterward  extended  to  the 
Gentiles  at  large  by  him  and  the  other  apostles. 
And  in  this  invitation,  no  exceptions,  no  distinctions 
were  to  be  made.  All  that  they  found,  both  good 
and  bad,  men  of  all  characters  and  description’, 

* were  to  have  the  offer  of  salvation,  even  the  vei  j 
worst  of  sinners.  F. 

11.  Had  not  on  a wedding  garment.  The 

wedding  garment,  it  is  thought,  was  a robe,  which  it 
was  usual  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  furnish  for 
those  guests  who  were  unable  to  provide  themselves 
with  it.  We  find  traces  of  this  custom  in  classical 
writers,  and  even  in  modem  entertainments  in  the 
East.  It  was  highly  indecorous  and  offensive  to  in- 
trude on  the  festivity  of  the  feast  without  this  gar- 
ment. P. Besides  the  separation  between  those 

who  come  and  those  who  refuse,  it  shall  be  also 
tried  at  the  last  who  among  the  actual  comers  have 
walked  worthy  of  tlieir  vocation  and  who  not ; 
and  according  to  this  rule  there  shall  be  a second 
sifting  and  separation.  We  have  had  the  judgment 
on  the  avowed  foe ; that  on  the  false  friend  is  yet 
to  find  place.  It  was  the  servants’  work  to  gather 
in  the  guests  to  the  heavenly  banquet ; but  it  is  not 
their  office  to  separate  finally  and  decisively  be- 
tween the  worthy  partakers  and  the  unworthy  in- 
truders. The  garment  which  distinguishes  these 
from  those  is  worn,  not  on  the  body,  but  on  the 
heart : and  only  44  the  Lord  trieth  the  hearts.”  T. 

12.  How  earnest  thou  ? It  is  implied  that 

it  was  owing  to  his  own  culpable  carelessness,  os 
well  as  to  his  own  disregard  of  what  was  due  to  the 
king,  that  he  appeared  without  a wedding  gar- 
ment D.  K.  D. We  may  and  ought,  when  Gcd 

calls,  to  come  as  we  are  ; but  we  may  not,  if  w*o 
would  see  his  face*and  enjoy  his  last  Last,  remain 
as  we  are.  Stin\ 

Speechless  l It  is  the  terrible  silence  of  con- 
viction. Hardly  the  most  thoughtless  have  failed 
to  be  struck  with  the  force  and  significancy  of  tills 
part  of  the  representation.  Of  all  the  multitude  of 
excuses  that  now  pass  current  to  justify  the  world’s 
forgetfulness  of  its  Maker,  not  one  rises  to  his  lips. 
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W.  A.  6. He  did  not  feel  that  he  had  anything 

to  say  for  himself ; with  no  plea  to  allege  for  his 
contemptuous  behavior,  he  stood  self-condemned, 
and  judgment  therefore  immediately  proceeded 
against  him.  Within  the  palace  was  light  and  joy, 
but  without  it  was  cold  and  darkness — into  this  the 
unworthy  guest,  with  no  power  of  resisting  the  ful- 
filment of  the  decree,  for  his  hands  and  feet  were 

first  bound,  was  to  be  cast.  T. Not  for  us  is  it 

to  sound  those  depths  of  despair,  that  flame  un- 
quenchable, that  worm  undying,  that  wall  impas- 
sable, those  mournings  unpitied,  that  future  without 
hope  and  without  end.  The  faculties  of  man  must 
be  enlarged  for  even  the  conception  of  such  misery 
as  that.  If  there  be  a glory  too  bright  for  human 


eye  to  gaze  on,  there  is  an  anguish  too  dark  for 
human  eye  as  yet  to  penetrate. 


If  this  little,  dream-like  life,  slipping  so  rapidly 
away  through  our  hands,  can  never  again  be  re- 
peated, but  all  we  do  must  now  be  done,  and  all  wc 
are  to  be  forever  we  now  must  learn  to  be ; if  noth- 
ing crosses  the  grave  with  any  man  but  the  garb  of 
the  soul  that  he  bears  to  the  court  of  the  heavenly 
King ; if  God  gives  us  ample  opportunity  for  mak- 
ing our  calling  and  election  sure,  so  that  every  ex- 
cuse shall  then  be  vain,  and  every  culprit  speech- 
less : can  any  infatuation  equal  the  infatuation  of 
those  who,  knowing  all  this  to  be  certain,  can  yet 
defer  this  mighty  work  ? W.  A.  B. 


Section  124.— Question  about  the  Tribute  Money. 

The  Temple.  Tuesday. 

Matthew  xxii.  15-22.  Mark  xii.  13-17.  Luke  xx.  20-23. 

M.  15  Then  went  the  Pharisees,  and  took  counsel  how  they  might  entangle  him  in  At*  talk. 

L.  20  And  they  watched  Atm,  and  sent  forth  spies,  certain  of  their  disciples  with  the  Hero- 

dians,  which  should  feign  themselves  just  men,  that  they  might  catch  him  in,  and  tak© 
hold  of,  his  words;  that  so  they  might  deliver  him  unto  the  power  and  authority  of  the 

M.  16  governor.  And  when  they  were  come,  they  say  unto  him,  Master,  we  know  that  thou 

art  true,  that  thou  sayest  and  teachest  rightly ; neither  carest  thou  for  any  man,  for 

17  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men,  but  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth.  Tell  us 
therefore.  What  thinkest  thou?  Is  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribute  unto  Cesar,  or  not? 

18  Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give?  But  Jesus  perceived  their  wickedness,  knowing 
their  craftiness  and  hypocrisy ; and  said  unto  them,  Why  tempt  yo  me,  ye  hypocrites  ? 

19  Shew  me  the  tribute  money ; bring  me  a penny,  that  I may  see  it.  And  they  brought 

20  unto  him  a penny.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription  ? 

21  And  they  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Cesar’s.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  Render 
therefore  unto  Cesar  the  things  which  are  Cesar’s : and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 

22  God’s.  And  they  could  not  take  hold  of  his  words  before  the  people:  and  when  they 
heard,  they  marvelled  at  his  answer  and  held  their  peaoe,  and  left  him,  and  went 
their  way. 


Christ  is  never  a radical,  never  a conservative.  He  will  not  allow  his  disciples  to  deny  him  before 
kings  and  governments,  he  will  not  let  them  renounce  their  allegiance  to  Cesar.  He  exposes  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Pharisees  in  Moses’s  seat,  but,  encouraging  no  factious  resistance,  says,  “ Do  as  they  com- 
mand you.”  His  position  as  a reformer  was  universal ; according  to  his  principles  almost  nothin?, 
whether  m Church  or  state  or  in  social  life,  was  right,  and  yet  he  is  thrown  into  no  antagonism  against 
the  world.  With  a reform  to  be  carried  in  almost  everything,  he  is  yet  as  quiet  and  cordial,  and  as  little 
in  the  attitude  of  bitterness  or  impatience,  as  if  all  hearts  were  with  him,  or  the  work  already  done ; so 
perfect  is  the  balance  of  his  feeling,  so  intuitively  moderated  is  it  by  a wisdom  not  human.  H.  B. 
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L.  20.  The  Herodians  were  not  a religious  sect, 

but  a political  party,  who  began  to  grow  eminent  in 
the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  as  favoring  his  claims, 
and  those  of  his  patrons  the  Romans,  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Judea.  This  party,  having  begun  in  the 
time  of  Herod,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  con- 
tinued long  afterward  in  favor  and  power,  by  the 
indulgence  of  the  Herods,  and  influence  of  the 
Romans.  Percy. It  was  their  principle  to  pro- 

mote intimacy  with  the  Roman  power  by  flattery 
and  unlimited  submission ; and,  above  all,  by  intro- 
ducing into  Judea  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
Roman  people.  This  union  with  idolatry,  on  the 
ground  of  worldly  policy,  was  probably  the  leaven 
against  which  our  Lord  cautioned  his  disciples,  as 

it  involves  hypocrisy.  J.  A. The  Pharisees 

with  the  Herodians*  ’Twas  a well-arranged 
combination : religious  hypocrisy  and  political  craft, 
hierarchical  prejudice  and  royalist  sympathies ; each 
party  scarcely  tolerating  the  other  except  for  tem- 
porary and  special  purposes,  and  yet  both  of  them, 
for  the  time  and  the  occasion,  working  harmonious- 
ly together,  concurring  in  the  proposal  of  the  most 
perplexing  and  dangerous  question  that  could  then 
have  been  devised — the  tributary  relations  of  a con- 
quered to  a conquering  people.  E. 

M.  17.  Tribute  to  Cesar.  The  reigning 

Cesar  was  Tiberius,  the  step-son  land  successor  to 
Augustus,  the  first  emperor.  The  tax  was  based 
upon  property  or  income,  of  which  a report  was  ex- 
acted from  every  Jew.  J.  G.  B. The  systematic 

and  direct  taxation  of  the  country  by  Rome  was  an 
inextinguishable  subject  of  hatred  and  strife  be- 
tween the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  Jewish  law 
recognized  taxes  and  free  gifts  only  for  religious 
objects ; and,  according  to  the  rabbis,  the  very  holi- 
ness of  the  land  rested  on  every  field  and  tree  con- 
tributing its  tithe,  or  gift  of  wood,  to  the  temple. 
How,  it  was  asked,  could  this  sacredncss  be  main- 
tained, if  a heathen  emperor  received  taxes  from 
the  sources  consecrated  by  these  tithes  and  gifts  to 
Jehovah  ? G. 

Shall  we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give  T No 

door  seems  open  to  evade  or  to  decline  an  answer. 
A simple  affirmative  or  a simple  negative  must  be 
given.  On  either  side,  the  difficulty  and  the  danger 
to  Jesus  seem  nearly  equal.  If  he  shall  say  it  is 
lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  his  favor  with  the 
people  is  gone ; his  pretensions  to  be  the  Messiah 
are  scattered  to  the  winds.  Should  he  say  that  it  is 
not  lawful,  they  have  but  to  report  him  to  Pilate  as 
a stirrer-up  of  sedition,  and  prove  their  charge  by 
his  own  declaration  made  in  the  presence  of  the 

people  H. 19.  While  the  people  stood  round 

in  wondering  silence  they  brought  him  a denarius, 
and  put  it  in  his  hand.  On  one  side  were  stamped 
the  haughty,  beautiful  features  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 


berius, with  all  the  wicked  scorn  upon  the  lip ; on 
the  obverse  his  title  of  Pontifcx  Maximus  / F. 

21.  Things  which  are  Cesar’s.  Putting 
it  in  this  general  form,  it  was  impossible  for  sedition 
itself  to  dispute  it,  and  yet  it  dissolved  the  snare. 
And  to  God.  How  much  there  is  in  this  pro- 
found but  to  them  startling  addition  to  the  maxim, 
and  how  incomparable  is  the  whole  for  fulness, 

brevity,  clearness,  weight ! B. By  this  singular 

reply  the  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency  of  his  ques- 
tioners are  at  once  exposed.  The  mere  payment  of 
the  tribute  is  but  a secondary  matter  after  all.  The 
true  question  was,  Should  the  Roman  rule  be  sub- 
mitted to  or  not  ? was  it  or  was  it  not  lawful  to  bear 
the  foreign  yoke  ? This  question  the  Jewish  people 
and  these  Pharisees,  their  most  influential  leaders, 
had  so  far  decided.  They  had  yielded  to  and  ac- 
cepted the  foreign  yoke.  There  was  this  manifest 
token  of  subjection,  that  Roman  money  was  circu- 
lating among  them  as  the  common  and  accepted  coin 

of  the  realm.  H. The  very  word  which  he  used 

conveyed  the  lesson.  They  had  asked,  “ Is  it  lawful 
to  give  f ” He  corrects  them,  and  says,  “ Render  ” 
— 44  Give  back.”  It  was  not  a voluntary  gift,  but  a 
legal  due ; not  a cheerful  offering,  but  a political  ne- 
cessity. It  was  perfectly  understood  among  the 
Jews,  and  was  laid  down  in  the  distinctest  language 
by  their  greatest  rabbis  in  later  days,  that  to  accept 
the  coinage  of  any  king  was  to  acknowledge  his  su- 
premacy. By  accepting  the  denarius,  therefore,  as 
a current  coin  they  were  openly  declaring  that  Cesar 
was  their  sovereign.  But  Jesus  could  not  leave 
them  with  this  lesson  only.  He  added  the  far  deeper 
and  weightier  words — “ and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.”  To  Cesar  you  owe  the  coin  which  you  have 
admitted  as  the  symbol  of  his  authority,  and  which 
bears  his  image  and  superscription ; to  God  you  owe 
yourselves.  F. 

Far  from  separating  political  from  religious  obli- 
gation, or  accepting  the  question  in  the  alternative 
form,  our  Lord  returns  an  answer  which  shows  that 
it  was  not  a question  for  either  yea  or  nay;  that 
obedience  to  Cesar  and  duty  to  God  were  not  things 

to  be  put  in  competition  with  each  other.  E. 

His  answer  taught  them  that  their  obligations  to 
Cesar  were  not  inconsistent  with  their  duties  to  God ; 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  latter  constituted  the  basis 
of  the  former.  At  the  same  time,  it  reminded  them 
of  a duty  to  which  they  were  most  unfaithful,  viz., 
to  give  truly  to  God  what  is  Gods  ; as  man , bearing 
the  stamp  of  his  image , belongs  to  him , and  should  be 
dedicated  to  him.  And  the  “ giving  to  God  what  is 
God’s  ” not  only  affords  the  basis,  but  also  fixes  the 
just  limitations  of  the  civil  obligations  growing  out 
of  relations  brought  about  by  divine  providence.  N. 

Christ  defined  in  principle  the  distinction  of 

man’s  life  as  it  regards  religion,  and  man’s  life  as 
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it  concerns  society ; the  bounds,  in  fact,  of  Church 
and  state.  Cesar  has  no  right  to  intervene,  with  his 
laws  aud  material  force,  between  the  soul  of  man 
and  his  God.  And  the  faithful  worshipper  of  God 
is  bound  to  fulfil  toward  Cesar  the  duties  which  the 
necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  imposes. 
The  independence  of  religious  faith,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  subjection  to  the  laws  of  society,  are  alike 
the  sense  of  Christ’s  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
divine  source  of  the  greatest  progress  ever  made  by 
human  society.  Everywhere  before  Christ,  religions 
were  national  local  religions,  which  established  be- 
tween nations,  classes,  individuals,  enormous  differ- 
ences and  inequalities.  Everywhere,  also,  before 
Christ,  man’s  civil  life  and  his  religious  life  were 
confounded,  and  mutually  oppressed  each  other. 
But  in  this  catholicity  of  religious  faith,  in  this  in- 
dependence of  religious  communities,  we  recognize 
new  and  sublime  principles,  and  see  in  them  flashes 
from  the  light  of  heaven,  that  God  caused  first  to 
beam  forth  from  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ.  F.  G. 

Thus  this  answer  establishes  the  limits,  regulates 
the  rights,  and  distinguishes  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
two  empires  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers.  Q. It  affirms  that  in  ren- 

dering to  Cesar  the  things  that  righteously  are  Ce- 
sar’s, we  can  never  be  keeping  from  God  the  things 


J that  righteously  arc  God’s.  And  if  the  things  that 
1 are  God’s  be  duly  and  fully  rendered,  Ces$r  shall 
' get  what  is  his  as  one  of  the  very  things  that  God 
' requires  at  our  hands.  The  second  precept,  in  fact, 
i embraces  the  first  as  the  greater  covers  the  less.  H. 


“ Pender  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.” 
Have  you  ever  taken  pains  to  think  how  much 
ground  of  your  heart  and  your  life  that  covers? 
What  are  these  “ things  that  are  God’s  f ” What 
share  has  He ; what  rights  of  ownership,  creation, 
preservation ; what  title,  what  claims,  in  your  bodily 
strength,  in  your  time,  in  your  real  or  personal 
estate,  in  your  mind  and  its  education,  in  your 
tongue  and  its  speech,  in  your  business  and  its 
profits,  in  your  social  influence  and  its  motives,  in 
your  home  happiness  and  the  fruits  of  it  ? In  your 
habitual  way  of  estimating  these  things,  and  talk- 
ing about  them,  do  you  treat  them  as  His,  in  any 
sense — His  so  as  to  be  used  for  him — His  to  be 
left  with  you  or  taken  away  from  you  as  may  be  his 
perfect  will — His  to  be  accounted  for  to  him  ? Or 
is  it  the  habit  of  your  mind  to  regard  them  all 
as  your  own,  in  some  exclusive  and  self-gratifying 
way,  as  if  your  rights  in  them  would  never  be  in- 
vaded— as  if  no  hand  but  yours  could  be  laid  upon 
them  ? F.  D.  H. 


Section  125— Question  about  the  Resurrection. 

The  Temple.  Tuesday. 

Matthew  xxii.  23-33.  Mask  xii.  18-27.  Luke  xx.  27-89. 

L.  27  Then  the  same  day  came  to  him  certain  of  the  Sadducees,  which  say  that  there  is  no 
28  resurrection;  and  they  asked  him,  saying,  Master,  Moses  wrote  unto  us.  If  any  man’s 

brother  die  and  leave  his  wife  behind  him , and  leave  no  children,  that  his  brother  should 

M.  25  marry  his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed  unto  his  brother.  Now  there  were  with  us  seven 

brethren  : and  the  first,  when  he  had  married  a wife,  deceased,  and  having  no  issue,  left 
L.  30  his  wife  unto  his  brother:  and  the  second  took  her  to  wife,  and  he  died  childless:  and 
81  the  third  took  her  likewise;  and  in  like  manner  the  seven  also;  and  they  left  no  chit 
32,  33  dren,  and  died.  Last  of  all  the  woman  died  also.  In  the  resurrection  therefore,  when 

84  they  shall  rise,  whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven?  for  they  all  had  her  to  wife.  And 
Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them.  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  know’  not  the 
scriptures,  neither  the  power  of  God?  The  children  of  this  world  marry,  and  are  given 

85  in  marriage : but  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor 

86  are  given  in  marriage ; but  are  as  the  angels  of  God  which  are  in  heaven.  Neither  can 
they  die  any  more;  for  they  are  equal  untc  the  angels;  and  ar&  the  children  of  God, 

87  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection.  And  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  shewed.  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses 
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that  which  was  spoken  to  yon  by  God,  how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him  saying, 
88  'I  cm  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ? God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living : for  all  live  unto  him.  Ye  therefore  do  greatly 
39  err.  And  when  the  multitude  heard  this,  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine.  Then 
certain  of  the  scribes  answering  said,  Master,  thou  hast  well  said. 


As  Christ  deduces  from  the  covenant  relationship  in  which  God  stood  to  the  patriarchs  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  entire  being,  and  the  clothing  it  with  a deathless  immortality,  even  so  from  the  relationship 
in  which  Jesus  stands  to  all  who  are  in  vital  union  with  him,  does  the  Apostle  Paul  draw  the  very  same 
conclusion.  In  taking  their  nature  on  him,  in  bearing  their  sins,  in  dying  that  they  might  live,  Jesus  took 
their  whole  humanity,  and  so  identified  it  with  his  own  being,  that  as  in  him  they  live,  with  him  they  must 
rise  again,  his  life  and  liis  resurrection  involving  theirs.  Mysterious  incorporating  union  with  Jesus 
Christ ! that  begins  with  the  simple  act  of  trust  and  love  which  binds  our  weak,  sinful  spirit  to  our  Re- 
deemer, and  brings  us  into  such  close  fellowship  with  God,  that  we  can  hear  him  say  to  us,  “ I am  thy 
God,  even  os  I was  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages ! ” — what  a 
linked  array  of  incalculable  blessings  does  it  carry  in  its  train ! This  among  the  rest : that  he  shall 
change  these  bodies  of  ours  and  make  them  like  to  his  own  glorious  body ; and  associate  them  as  meet 
companions  of  the  purified  spirits  of  heaven.  “ If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead 
dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spiiit 
that  dwelleth  in  you.”  U. 


Though  constituting  a powerful  party,  it  is  not 
till  the  closing  scene  of  the  Saviour’s  life  that  the 
Sadducees  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part 
against  him.  They  looked  with  contempt  upon 
what  they  regarded  as  the  groundless  beliefs  and 
superstitious  practices  of  the  great  bulk  of  their 
countrymen.  In  common  with  them  they  believed 
indeed  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
They  admitted  the  divine  authority  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  Moses.  But  they  rejected  that  oral 
tradition  which  bad  grown  up  around  the  Mosaic 
revelation,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  authority  with  it.  They  accepted  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  there  seems  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  held  the  Pentateuch  in 
preeminent  esteem.  Into  their  religious  creed  the 
Sadducees  would  admit  nothing  which  Moses  had 
not  directly  announced.  The  freethinkers  or  ra- 
tionalists of  their  age  and  nation,  they  were  incred- 
ulous as  to  any  other  existences  or  powers  influ- 
encing human  affairs  beyond  those  that  lay  open  to 
the  observation  of  their  senses.  They  did  not — as 
professed  disciples  of  Moses  they  could  not — repu- 
diate the  agency  of  God  as  exerted  in  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world.  But  they  limited 
that  agency  to  a general  supervision  and  control 
which  left  full  scope  to  human  volition  and  effort. 
So  far  as  their  professed  faith  would  let  them,  they 
were  materialists.  They  could  not  deny  that  beings 
called  angels  had  occasionally,  in  the  history  record- 
ed by  Moses,  appeared  to  take  some  part  in  earthly 
affairs.  But,  disbelieving  in  the  existence  of  any 


other  spirit  save  that  of  the  Supreme,  whatever 
their  explanation  of  these  angelic  manifestations,  it 
was  one  that  left  them  at  liberty  to  deny  that  there 
was  any  separate  order  of  beings  called  angels  stand- 
ing between  men  and  God.  They  said  that  there 
was  “no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spirit” 
(Acts  23  : 8).  They  believed  in  the  soul  of  man 
only  as  exhibited  in  and  by  the  body  which  en- 
shrined it;  with  that  body  it  perished  at  death. 
The  future  state,  a world  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments hereafter  for  the  things  now  done  in  the 
body,  was  but  a dream. 

34.  Bo  ye  not  err?  His  charge  against 
them  is  not  one  of  hypocrisy,  but  of  error,  that  er- 
ror having  a twofold  source : 1.  Their  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  of  that  very  book  of 
Moses  from  which  they  had  quoted ; 2.  Their  igno- 
rance of  the  power  of  God,  particularly  of  the  way  in 
which  it  should  be  exercised  in  effecting  that  resur- 
rection which  they  denied.  II. With  them,  as 

with  the  Pharisees,  he  struck  at  the  root,  and  traced 
their  errors  to  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  omnipotence  of  God.  Mad  they  known  the 
Scriptures,  he  showed  them,  not  only  in  the  letter, 
but  the  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  see  a necessary 
connection  between  the  faith  revealed  there  and  the 
doctrine  of  an  eternal,  individual  life  for  man.  Had 
they  known  the  omnipotence  of  God,  they  would  not 
have  supposed  that  the  forms  and  relations  of  the 
present  life  must  be  preserved  in  the  future ; God 
could  bestow  the  new  existence  in  a far  different, 
nay,  in  a glorified  form.  N. Had  they  not  been 
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ignorant  of  the  power  of  God,  they  would  not  have 
imagined  that  the  life  of  the  children  of  the  resur- 
rection was  a mere  reflex  and  repetition  of  the  life 
of  the  children  of  this  world.  In  that  heaven  be- 
yond the  grave,  though  love  remains,  yet  all  the 
mere  earthlinesseS  of  human  relationship  are  super- 
seded and  transfigured.  F. 

36.  As  the  angels.  The  saints  after  the 
resurrection  partake  of  the  immortality  of  the  an- 
gels. They  will  then  have  no  more  passions,  no 
more  occasion  for  food,  and  no  more  fear  of  dying, 
than  pure  spirits.  They  will  have  no  other  father 
but  the  Father  of  the  world  to  come,  who  will  re- 
store life  to  the  members  as  he  has  restored  it  to 
the  Head,  by  the  eternal  and  immortal  Spirit  work- 
ing in  them.  They  will  no  longer  have  anything  of 
the  life  of  Adam,  but  will  be  wholly  regenerated  to 
a new  life,  and  become  entirely  the  children  of  God 

both  in  soul  and  body.  Q. They  are  equal 

uuto  the  angels.  The  highest  angels  in  heaven 
are  God’s  ministers  and  messengers,  and  are  glorious 
and  happy  in  their  obedience  : and  the  very  meanest 
of  the  sons  of  men,  if  not  wanting  in  the  duties  of 
their  present  station,  whatever  it  be,  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  same  likeness.  The  lowest  offices  in 
Gou’s  service  become  the  steps  of  our  highest  ad- 
vancement. Ogden. Children  of  God,  chil- 

dren of  the  resurrection.  The  Father,  who 
has  regenerated,  has  regenerated  that  he  may  im- 
mortalize. Sooner  shall  he  yield  his  heavenly 
throne  than  hold  it  and  forsake  us ; sooner  shall 
God  be  no  longer  God,  than  the  children  of  God  fail 

to  be  the  children  of  the  resurrection.  W.  A.  B. 

But  children  of  a blessed  resurrection,  of  the  resur- 
rection unto  life,  we  can  only  be  by  becoming  now 
the  children  of  God.  H. 

37.  Hitherto  Jesus  has  encountered  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Sadducees  against  the  resurrection ; he 
now  brings  forward  the  positive  proof  for  it.  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  etc.  Unless  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  survived  their  decease, 
God  could  not  at  the  time  of  Moses  have  called  him- 
self their  God,  still  less  could  he  have  adduced  his 
relationship  to  them  as  the  reason  why  he  was 

pleased  to  succor  the  Israelites.  C.  B. If  these 

words  are  to  be  understood  in  any  way  worthy  of 
God,  then  must  the  fathers  still  exist  as  persons , as 
their  ncunes  indicate,  inasmuch  as  He  thus  speaks  of 
them.  Slier. 

38.  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead.  By 

a clear  inference  from  the  words  of  Scripture,  our 
Saviour  here  shows  that  although  the  bodies  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  had  long  been  in  their 
graves,  yet  their  souls  had  survived,  and  were  at 

that  moment  in  existence.  P. The  words  are 

“I  am,”  not  “I  was;”  therefore  God  was  then  the 
God  of  those  three  patriarchs ; therefore  those 


patriarchs  were  still  living  and  endowed  with  intel 
ligence,  somewhere  or  other,  when  God  declared  he 
was  still  their  God ; that  is,  they  were  alive  as  to  their 
souls.  Thus  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  separate 
subsistence  of  souls  or  spirits,  were  confuted  at  once, 
and  that  by  a very  clear  and  plain  text,  produced 
even  from  the  books  of  Moses.  Water  land. 

The  Sadducees  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
as  well  as  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Our  Lord’s 
answer  is  directed  against  both  errors.  The  words 
“ I am  thy  God  ” imply  a covenant.  There  is  another 
side  to  them : “ Thou  art  mine  ” follows  upon  “ I 
am  thine.”  When  God  therefore  declares  that  he 
is  the  God  of  Abraham,  etc.,  he  declares  their  con- 
tinuance,, as  the  other  parties  in  this  covenant.  It 
is  an  assertion  that  could  not  be  made  of  an  anni- 
hilated being  of  the  past  And  notice  also  that 
Abraham’s  body,  having  on  it  the  seat  of  the  cove- 
nant, is  included  in  this.  Thus  the  burden  of  the 
law,  “ I am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  contains  in  it  the 
seed  of  immortality  and  the  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. A. Our  Lord  teaches  us  to  find  immor- 

tality and  a resurrection  in  the  Old  Testament,  but 
be  teaches  us  to  find  it  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in 
the  letter,  to  look  for  it,  not  as  a revelation,  but  as 
implied  in  and  underlying  all  revelation.  He  shows 
us  how  inevitably  a resurrection  follows,  from  the 
very  recognition  of  that  relation  between  God  and 
man  of  which  Moses  speaks.  If  the  eternal  God 
has  made  men  his  friends,  if  he  has  taken  them  into 
covenant  with  himself,  and  declared  to  them  his 
counsel,  if  he  has  given  them  their  names,  singling 
out  his  friends  from  the  world,  and  vouchsafing  in 
infinite  grace  to  call  himself  their  God,  then  he  does 
not  mock  them  with  fleeting  hopes  and  transitory 
promises.  He  does  not  bid  them  stay  themselves 
on  him  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  then  cast 
them  into  the  abyss  of  annihilation.  Even  a human 
father  would  not  let  the  day  come,  if  he  could  help 
it,  when  his  child  should  cease  to  know  and  love 
him ; even  a human  friend  would  never  cast  from 
him  the  friend  whose  heart  was  bound  up  in  his 
own.  Much  less  does  the  eternal  Father  and  the 
eternal  Friend,  much  less  does  he  whose  name  is 
life  and  love,  suffer  his  children  and  his  friends  to 
perish.  God  is  not  a man  that  he  should  lie  or 
change.  His  is  an  everlasting  love.  And  because 
he  calls  the  man  his  friend,  because  he  calls  himself 
the  God  of  the  individual,  singled  out  by  name, 
therefore  the  whole  man  must  survive  the  shock  of 
death.  And  so  it  was  that  the  saints  of  old  “ con- 
fessed that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  ” here, 
and  44  desired  a heavenly  country,  and  looked  for  a 
city  which  hath  foundations  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.”  Per o tone. 

All  live  unto  him.  That  is,  for  him  and  in 
his  sight,  all  men  continue  to  exist  even  after  death. 
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Only  for  us  are  the  departed  really  dead.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  addition  is  further  to  illustrate  the 

proof  of  the  resurrection.  C.  B. Would  it  have 

been  possible  that  he  should  deign  to  call  himself 
the  God  of  dust  and  ashes  ? How  new,  how  lumi- 
nous, how  profound  a principle  of  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation was  this!  The  Sadducees  had  probably 
supposed  that  the  words  simply  meant,  “ I am  the 
God  in  whom  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  trust- 
ed ; ” yet  how  shallow  a designation  would  that  have 
been,  and  how  little  adapted  to  inspire  the  faith  and 
courage  requisite  for  an  heroic  enterprise ! To  what, 
if  there  were  no  resurrection,  had  their  trust  come  ? 
To  death,  and  nothingness,  and  an  everlasting  si- 


' lence,  after  a life  so  full  of  trials  that  the  last 
| of  these  patriarchs  had  described  it  as  a pilgrimage 
j of  few  and  evil  years ! But  God  meant  more  than 
this.  He  meant — and  so  the  Son  of  God  interpreted 
it — that  he  who  helps  them  who  trust  him  here,  will 
be  their  help  and  stay  for  ever  and  ever,  nor  shall 
the  future  world  become  for  them  44  a land  where 
all  things  are  forgotten.”  F. 

The  reserve  of  our  Saviour  concerning  the  future 
state  should  be  well  observed,  because  it  repels  all 
suspicion  of  enthusiasm ; for  enthusiasm  is  wont  to 
expatiate  on  the  condition  of  the  departed  above  all 
other  subjects,  and  with  a wild  particularity.  Tho 
Koran  is  half  made  up  of  such  descriptions.  Paley. 


Section  120.— The  Scribe’s  Question.  The  Two  Commandments. 

Christ’s  Question. 

The  Temple.  Tuesday. 

Matthew  xxii.  84-46.  Mark  xii.  28-87.  Luke  xx.  40-44. 

M.  84  But  when  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  he  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence,  they 

Mk.28  were  gathered  together.  And  one  of  them,  a lawyer  and  one  of  the  scribes,  came,  and 
having  heard  them  reasoning  together,  and  perceiving  that  he  had  answered  them 
well,  asked  him  a question , tempting  him,  and  saying,  Master,  which  is  the  first 

29  commandment  of  all,  the  great  commandment  in  the  law  ? And  Jesus  answered  him, 
The  first  of  all  the  commandments  m,  Hear,  O Israel ; the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord : 

80  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength:  this  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

31  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  namely  thi9,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself: 
there  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these.  On  these  two  commandments 

82  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  And  the  scribe  said  unto  him,  Well,  Master,  thou 

33  hast  said  the  truth : for  there  is  one  God  ; and  there  is  none  other  but  he:  and  to  love 
him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with 
all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is  more  than  all  the  whole  burnt 

34  offerings  and  sacrifices.  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered  discreetly,  he  said  unto 
him,  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

M.  41  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them,  while  he  taught  in  tho 

42  temple,  How  say  the  scribes  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  David  ? What  think  ye  of  Christ? 

43  whose  son  is  he?  They  say  unto  him,  The  son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them,  How  then 
doth  David  in  spirit  call  him  Lord?  For  David  himself  saith  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 

44  book  of  Psalms,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I make 

45  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  David  therefore  himself  calleth  him  Lord;  how  is  he  then 
his  son  ? 

46  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a word,  neither  durst  any  man  from  that  day 
forth  ask  him  any  more  questions.  And  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly. 


Jxsus  teaches  that  a divine  unity  pervades  the  law,  a unity  that  cannot  be  broken ; all  its  separate 
eommands  resting  upon  a common,  immutable  basis ; also  connected  in  spirit  and  obligation,  that  you 
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cannot  truly  obey  one  without  obeying  all,  nor  break  one  without  breaking  all.  Looking  at  Iho  law  in  this 
oneness  of  character,  Jesus  points  to  the  two  requirements  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one  another  as 
containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole.  First  we  are  called  upon  to  love  the  Lord  as  our  God, 
with  all  our  heart.  It  is  not  a mere  faith  in  his  divinity,  a bare  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign 
right,  a studious  observance  of  prescribed  forms  of  worship,  the  presenting  of  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices, that  is  required.  Nothing  but  the  supreme  love  of  the  heart  can  meet  this  great  demand.  All 
idolatrous  self-love,  creature-love,  world-love,  must  be  renounced  in  order  that  this  first  and  greatest  of 
the  commands  be  kept.  And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  a mode  and  measure  of  loving  oth- 
ers which  can  be  truly  obeyed  only  when  love  to  God  has  predominated  over  natural  self-idolatry ; for  if 
a man  love  himself  supremely,  he  can  love  no  other  as  he  loves  himself.  You  cannot  love  the  God  of 
love  as  he  requires,  without  loving  your  neighbor  also. 

“ What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? whose  son  is  he  ? How  can  he  be  David’s  son  and  David’s  Lord  ? ” These 
last  words  of  our  Lord’s  public  ministry,  which  filled  the  temple  courts  of  old,  and  found  there  no  reply, 
are  they  not  still  going  forth  wherever  the  gospel  of  his  grace  is  preached,  waiting  a response  ? Nor  can 
any  fit  response  be  given  till  we  see  and  acknowledge  that  in  him,  our  Saviour,  there  meet  and  mingle  all 
divine  and  human  attributes — David’s  Lord  in  his  divinity,  David’s  son  in  his  humanity ; till  we  own  him, 
and  cleave  to  him  as  at  once  our  elder  brother,  and  our  Lord  and  our  God ; the  morning  star  that  heralds 
the  bright,  the  cloudless,  the  unending  day.  H. 


Mk.  28.  The  rabbinical  schools,  in  their  car- 
nal, superficial  spirit  of  word-weaving  and  letter- 
worship,  had  spun  large  accumulations  of  worthless 
subtlety  all  over  the  Mosaic  law.  Among  other 
things  they  had  wasted  their  idleness  in  fantastic 
attempts  to  count,  and  classify,  and  weigh,  and 
measure  all  the  separate  commandments  of  the 
ceremonial  and  moral  law.  They  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  were  248  affirmative  precepts, 
being  as  many  as  the  members  in  the  human  body, 
and  305  negative  precepts,  being  as  many  as  tho 
arteries  and  veins,  or  the  days  of  the  year:  the 
total  being  613,  which  was  also  the  number  of  let- 
ters in  the  decalogue.  They  arrived  at  the  same 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  commanded 
(Num.  15  : 38)  to  wear  fringes  ( tsitsith ) on  the  cor- 
ners of  their  tallith,  bound  with  a thread  of  blue ; 
and  as  each  fringe  had  eight  threads  and  five  knots, 
and  the  letters  of  the  word  tsitsith  make  600,  the 
tot'il  number  of  commandments  was,  as  before, 
6f3.  Now  surely,  out  of  such  a large  number  of 
precepts  and  prohibitions,  all  could  not  be  of  quite 
the  same  value  ; some  were  “ light,”  and  some  were 
“ heavy.”  But  which  ? and  what  was  the  greatest 

commandment  of  all  ? F. Is  it  a ceremonial  or 

a moral  precept  ? This  was  a disputed  point  among 
the  Jewish  doctors  ; some  contending  for  the  law  of 
circumcision,  others  for  that  of  sacrifices,  and  oth- 
ers for  that  of  the  phylacteries.  And  though  it 
was  a rule  among  them,  that  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  to  give  place  to  that  of  circumcision,  yet 
the)’  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  rest,  which  was  the 
principal  precept;  only  in  general  they  were  in- 
clined to  give  the  preference  to  the  ceremonial 
part.  D. 

29.  Hear,  O Israel.  This  every  devout  Jew 
recited  twice  every  day,  and  they  do  it  to  this  day. 


thus  keeping  up  the  great  ancient  national  protest 
against  the  polytheisms  and  pantheisms  of  the 
heathen  world,  the  great  utterance  of  the  national 
faith  in  one  Living  and  Personal  God.  30.  Love. 
Had  the  essence  of  the  divine  law  consisted  in 
deeds,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  expressed  in 
a single  word  ; for  no  one  deed  is  comprehensive  of 
all  others  embraced  in  the  law.  But  as  it  consists 
I in  an  affection  of  the  soul,  one  word  suffices  to  ex- 
press it — but  only  one.  Love  is  an  all-inclusive 
affection,  embracing  not  only  every  other  affection 
proper  to  its  object,  but  all  that  is  proper  to  be 
done  to  its  object ; for  as  love  spontaneously  seeks 
to  please  its  object,  so,  in  the  case  of  men  to  God, 
it  is  the  native  well-spring  of  a voluntary  obedi- 
ence. It  is,  besides,  the  most  personal  of  all  affec- 
tions. One  may  fear  an  event,  one  may  hope  for 
an  event,  one  may  rejoice  in  an  event ; but  one  can 
love  only  a person.  It  is  the  tenderest,  the  most 
unselfish,  the  most  divine  of  all  affections.  Such, 
then,  is  the  affection  in  which  the  essence  of  the 
divine  law  is  declared  to  consist.  8onl — i.  e.,  feel- 
ing, or  what  we  call  warmth  : mind — intelligence, 

1 in  opposition  to  a blind  devotion,  mere  devotecism : 

strength — intensity.  In  other  words,  with  all  our 
I powers.  Thus,  one  single  word — love — expresses 
| all  that  the  law  of  God  fundamentally  demands. 

I And  as  God  is  to  be  the  object  of  this  love,  so  he 
I will  have  a sincere,  fervid,  intelligent,  energetic 
1 love.  And  he  will  have  these  in  their  mo«t  perfect 
^ exercise  : he  will  have  the  love  of  “ all  our  heart  ” 

| — in  perfect  sincerity ; he  will  have  the  love  of  “ all 
j our  soul  ” — in  the  utmost  fervor  ; he  will  have  the 
j love  of  “ all  our  mind  ” — in  the  fullest  exercise  of 
an  enlightened  reason ; and  he  will  have  the  love 
of  “ all  our  strength  ” — with  the  whole  energy  of 
our  being  I B. 
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This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  it  is  so:  In  antiquity,  being  as  old  as 
the  world,  and  engraven  in  our  very  nature.  In 
dignity,  as  directly  and  immediately  respecting  God. 
In  excellence,  being  the  commandment  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  the  spirit  of  the  divine  adoption.  In 
justice,  because  it  alone  renders  to  God  his  due,  pre- 
fers him  before  all  things,  and  secures  to  him  his 
proper  rank  in  relation  to  them.  In  sufficiency, 
being  sufficient  of  itself  to  moke  men  holy  in  this 
life,  and  happy  in  the  other.  In  fruitfulness,  be- 
cause it  includes  all  the  other  commandments,  and  is 
the  root  of  them  all.  In  virtue  and  efficacy,  because 
by  this  alone  God  reigns  in  the  heart  of  man,  and 
man  is  united  to  God.  In  extent,  leaving  nothing 
to  the  creature  which  it  docs  not  refer  to  the  Cre- 
ator. In  necessity,  being  indispensable.  In  dura- 
tion, as  being  never  to  be  discontinued  on  earth,  and 

to  continue  eternally  in  heaven.  Q. The  reply 

was  at  once  our  Lord’s  final  triumph  over  error,  and 
the  very  cantral  truth  of  all  his  doctrine.  Heedless 
of  their  refinements,  he  marks  that  as  the  first  and 
great  commandment  which  is  the  sum  and  root  of 
all  the  rest,  Love  to  God  ; created  as  a principle  in 
the  hearty  imbuing  the  soul — the  whole  nature  of 
the  living  man,  formed  into  a sound  doctrine  by 
the  mind,  and  carried  out  practically  with  all  his 
strength.  It  deserves  remark,  that  the  tongue , which 
is  so  often  the  only  instrument  of  professing  love 
to  God,  is  not  here  mentioned.  To  complete  the 
lesson,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  perverse  distinc- 
tions between  duties  to  God  and  man,  our  Lord 
makes  the  second  commandment,  the  necessary  re- 
sult and  complement  of  the  first.  S. 

31*  Love  to  God  issuing  in  love  to  man — love 
to  man,  our  brother,  resulting  from  love  to  our 
Father,  God— on  these  two  commandments  hang  all 

the  law  and  the  prophets.  F. Love  to  God  is 

the  grand  leading  principle  of  right  conduct,  the 
original  source  and  fountain  from  which  all  Chris- 
tian graces  flow ; from  which  the  living  waters  of 
religion  take  their  rise,  and  branch  out  into  all  the 
various  duties  of  life.  A man  without  any  religion 
may  act  laudably  by  chance  ; his  virtue  may  break 
out  sometimes  in  sudden  temporary  gleams ; but 
whoever  wishes  to  be  habitually  and  uniformly  good, 
must  have  the  vital  principle  of  piety  working  at  his 
heart,  and  by  a constant  regular  warmth  producing 
constant  and  regular  fruits  of  righteousness.  P. 
All  human  conduct,  however  it  affects  our  fel- 
low-man, has  supreme  respect  to  the  known  will  of 
God.  All  truth  and  honesty,  all  just  and  kind  deal- 
ing toward  man,  have  their  vital  spring  in  the  heart’s 
homage  and  obedience  to  God.  And  all  injustice 
and  deceit,  all  unkindness  and  wrong  toward  men, 
have  their  secret  source  in  the  heart’s  disobedience 
and  rejection  of  God.  Simply  recognizing  this  car- 


dinal fact  of  human  action,  in  the  sore  remembrance 
of  his  blood-guiltiness  toward  Uriah,  David  said. 
Against  thee,  thee  only , have  I sinned.  And  it  is 
this  double  foundation  truth  that  Christ  asserts  in 
the  Judgment-allegory  by  the  words,  Ye  did  it,  and. 

Ye  did  it  not — unto  me!  J.  G.  II. The  love  of 

God  never  can  be  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  our 
neighbor.  In  all  cases  where  our  duty  toward  our 
neighbor  is  clear  and  plain,  we  may  be  certain  that 
our  duty  to  God  concurs  with  it.  Sherlock. 

Is  like  : as  demanding  the  same  affection — 
love.  As  thyself:  therefore,  not  “with  all  thy 
heart,”  etc.  Thus,  this  is  a condemnation  of  the 
idolatry  of  the  creature.  As  sincerely  “ as  ourselves  ” 
we  arc  to  love  all  mankind,  and  with  the  same  read- 
iness to  do  and  suffer  for  them , as  we  should  reason- 
ably desire  them  to  show  to  us : the  golden  rule. 
All  the  law.  It  is  the  whole  law  of  human  duty, 
simple,  brief,  comprehensive,  and  unchangeable.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  God  should  require  from  his 
rational  creatures  anything  less,  or  in  substance 
anything  else,  under  any  dispensation,  in  any  world , 
at  any  period.  And  this  incomparable  summary  of 
the  divine  law  belonged  to  the  Jewish  religion; 
and  this  could,  therefore,  be  none  other  than  a God- 
given  religion.  B. 

If  our  Saviour  could  say,  that  the  sum  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  as  delivered  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  did  consist  in  those  two  things,  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  much  greater 
reason  have  we  to  say,  that  the  religion  which  he 
taught  may  be  summed  up  in  these  tw  o duties.  For 
in  the  Jewish  law  there  were  many  precepts  which 
concerned  indifferent  matters,  and  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  immediate  reference  to  loving  God  and  our 
neighbor,  but  in  our  Saviour’s  institution  there  ic 
hardly  one  thing  recommended  to  us  that  is  not 
either  an  instance  wherein  we  are  to  express  our 
love  to  God  and  our  neighbor,  or  a means  whereby 
we  may  be  furthered  in  the  practising  of  those 
duties;  or  an  argument,  motive,  and  encourage- 
ment, to  excite  us  to  the  practice  of  them.  It  is  the 
design  of  all  his  doctrines  to  give  us  right  notions  of 
God  and  our  neighbor;  to  tench  us  how  excel  lent 
God  is  in  himself,  and  how  kind,  how  gracious  to 
us ; and,  therefore,  what  infinite  reason  we  have  to 
love  and  serve  him  ; and  to  love  and  serve  all  man- 
kind, who  are  our  neighbors,  for  his  sake.  It  is  the 
design  of  his  precepts , to  give  rules  in  what  manner, 
and  in  what  degree,  we  arc  to  express  our  love  to 
God  and  our  neighbor;  and  to  oblige  us,  under  the 
highest  penalty,  not  to  fail  in  these  matters.  It  is 
the  design  of  his  promises,  to  enecurage  us  in  the 
constant  and  sincere  performance  of  these  duties, 
by  offering  greater  assistances,  and  proposing  greater 
rewards  to  the  performance  of  them,  than  mankind 
had  ever  yet  heard  of.  And,  lastly,  it  wus  the  de- 
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sign  of  his  whole  life  and  conversation  in  the  world, 
to  give  us  a true  pattern  and  example  of  love  to  God 
and  man,  in  all  the  several  instances  wherein  it  is 
our  duty  to  express  it.  Sharp. 

339  34*  The  scribe  showed  that  he  had  read  the 
Scriptures  to  some  advantage  by  summarizing  some 
of  those  grand  free  utterances  of  the  prophets  which 
prove  that  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  is  better 

than  all  whole  burnt-offering.  F. This  was  the 

last  lesson  of  positive  doctrine  that  our  Saviour 
taught  in  public.  He  had  begun  his  ministry  by 
declaring  that  he  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the 
prophets : he  closed  it  by  announcing  that <l  Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.”  Scarcely  less  interesting 
than  the  truth  itself  is  the  effect  it  had  on  the  hear- 
ers. The  very  scribe  who  had  proposed  the  ques- 
tion, seeing  the  harmony  of  the  answer  with  Script- 
ure, and  catching  a glimpse  of  its  spiritual  meaning 
which  all  his  learning  had  never  given  him  before, 
was  the  first  to  confess  its  truth  in  words  worthy  of 
being  adopted  as  the  Christian  creed,  and  with  a 
heartiness  which  called  forth  from  Jesus  the  reply, 
44  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.”  S. 

And  in  this  he  intended  no  more  and  no  less 

than  the  words  themselves  conveyed.  Had  he  con- 
sidered an  earnest  moral  striving,  such  as  this  man 
expressed,  to  be  sufficient,  he  would  have  acknowl- 
edged him  as  not  only  near  but  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  He  tells  him,  however,  that  he  is  on  the 
way  to  it,  because  he  was  freed  from  the  Pharisaic 
delusion  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  and  knew 
the  nature  of  genuine  piety ; and  could,  therefore, 
more  readily  be  convinced  of  what  he  still  lacked 
of  the  8piiit  of  the  law,  which  he  so  well  under- 
stood. N. 

This  scribe  had  seen  through  that  external  sanc- 
timoniousness which  was  cultivated  all  around  him 
with  such  sedulous  care.  But  he  bad  not  yet  come 
to  see  all  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  law’s 
commands  required,  nor  to  feel  how  far  short  of  its 
requirement  his  obedience  had  fallen.  He  wanted 
the  humble,  contrite  heart;  and  so  Jesus  says  to 
him, 44  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God ; ” 
not  far  from,  but  yet  not  in ; nearer  by  many  a step 
than  those  who  are  going  about  to  establish  a right- 
eousness of  their  own  before  God,  but  still  not  across 
the  border-line  of  that  kingdom  which  we  must  enter 

in  the  spirit  of  penitence  and  faith.  H. This 

man  had  hold  of  that  principle  in  which  law  and 
gospel  are  one.  He  stood,  as  it  were,  at  the  door  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  He  only  wonted  (but  the  want 
was  indeed  a serious  one)  repentance  and  faith  to  be 
within  it.  The  Lord  shows  us  here  that  even  out- 
side his  flock  those  who  can  answer  discreetly,  who 
have  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  command 
of  law  and  gospel,  are  nearer  to  being  of  his  flock 
than  the  formalists ; but  then,  as  Bengel  adds, 44  If 


thou  art  not  far  off,  enter ; otherwise  it  were  better 
that  thou  wort  far  off.”  A. 

There  are  circumstances  and  associations  in  life 
that  still  bring  some  men  closer  to  the  gospel  than 
others.  There  arc  dispositions  of  mind  and  atti- 
tudes in  certain  persons  toward  it  which  make  us 
very  anxious  that  they  should  take  but  one  decided 
step,  which  cause  us  to  wonder  why,  when  they  are 
so  near,  they  go  no  further^  They  speak  so  dis- 
creetly about  religious  things,  and  have  so  amiable 
and  reverent  a spirit,  that  we  feel  as  if  Christ  would 
still  single  them  out,  as  he  did  this  scribe,  and  say 
tenderly,  regretfully — may  we  not  add  hopefully  ? — 
44  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.”  We 
have  all  of  us  met  with  persons  who  had  a perfec- 
tion of  human  grace  and  attractiveness  about  them, 
like  the  fragrance  of  a flower,  that  comes  without 
consciousness  or  effort.  They  are  wild  flowers  of 
nature  that  with  the  inclosure  of  Christ’s  garden  and 
the  hand  of  divine  culture  would  put  on  a rare 
beauty.  The  sight  of  them  makes  us  long  to  see 
them  in  the  only  safe  soil,  and  they  have  an  affinity 
for  it  which  brings  them  near.  . . . While  in  this 
mixed  and  imperfect  world  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
clude all  harsh  and  cold  things  from  the  kingdom  of 
God,  we  may  aim  at  having  all  naturally  beautiful 
things  included  in  it,  and  at  having  the  graft  of 
heaven  inserted  in  the  best  of  earth.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  when  what  is  best  in  nature  does  enter  in, 
it  will  be  the  first  to  confess  that  its  own  was  poor 
and  worthless  compared  with  the  new  aim  which 
God  sets  before  it.  Its  seeming  is  made  real,  and 
its  real  rises  to  a height  unthought  of  before.  Its 
sense  of  rightness  puts  on  a transparent  purity,  and 
its  kindliness  a tenderness  of  sympathy,  that  make 
such  a character  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  our  world  can  look  upon.  But,  while  tho 
human  graces  and  virtues  may  bring  a man  at  timc9 
close  to  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  still 
a limit  between,  which  is  of  vast  importance  in  the 
inner  life,  and  which  shows  itself  more  openly  as 
time  advances.  It  is  as  if  a man  were  standing  on 
the  shore,  close  to  where  a ship  is  moored.  Them 
is  but  a line  between,  and  a step  may  cross  it.  Boa 
the  one  is  fixed,  the  other  moves,  and  all  the  future 
of  existence  depends  on  that  step — new  lands,  a ne~ 
life,  and  God’s  great  wide  world.  In  the  spiritual 
sphere  to  stand  still  i9  to  fall  away,  to  be  left  on 
that  shore,  doomed  to  decay  and  death.  To  pass 
into  God’s  kingdom  is  to  move  with  it,  not  only  up 
to  the  grandeur  of  hi9  universe,  but  into  the  heritage 
of  himself.  . . . Whether  the  scribe  whom  our  Lord 
here  addressed  finally  entered  the  kingdom  we  are 
not  told.  We  may  hope  that,  like  Nicodemus,  he 
was  led  on  to  a full  decision,  and  that  perhaps, 
44  when  a great  company  of  the  priests  became  obe- 
dient to  the  faith  ” (Acts  6 : 7),  he  was  of  the  num- 
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ber.  It  may  be  for  a good  reason  that  the  result  is 
concealed,  to  till  us  with  a salutary  awe  when  symp- 
toms arc  so  favorable,  and  to  urge  us  to  bring  them 
to  an  undoubted  issue.  Ker. 

M.  41-44*  Warned  by  the  discomfiture  of  all 
the  parties  in  dispute  with  Jesus,  the  Pharisees  ap- 
pear to  have  stood  wavering  and  uncertain  how  to 
speak  or  act  Jesus  seizes  the  opportunity  of  still 
further  weakening  their  authority  with  the  assem- 
bled multitude.  In  his  turn,  he  addresses  an  em- 
barrassing question  as  to  the  descent  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 11.  M. How  then  doth  David  call 

him  Lord  ? Could  Abraham  have  called  Isaac 
and  Jacob  and  Joseph,  or  any  of  his  own  descend- 
ants near  or  remote,  his  lord?  If  not,  how  came 
David  to  do  so  ? There  could  be  but  one  answer — 
because  that  Son  would  be  divine,  not  human — 
David's  son  by  human  birth,  but  David’s  Lord  by 

divine  subsistence.  F. Christ  quoted  the  Psalm 

in  order  to  unfold  the  higher  idea  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  to  oppose,  not  the  idea  that  he 
was  to  be  Son  of  David,  but  a one-sided  adherence 
to  this,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  and  higher  one. 
As  he  had  before  used  Psalm  82  : 6 to  convince  the 
Jews  on  their  own  ground  that  it  was  no  blasphemy 
for  him  to  claim  the  title  “Son  of  God”  in  the 
highest  sense,  so  now  he  used  Psalm  110  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  two  elements  were  blended  to- 
gether in  the  Messianic  idea.  N. The  Jews  ad- 

mitted that  these  were  prophecies  touching  the  Mes- 
siah. But  the  bright  vision  that  had  floated  for 
ages  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  was  that  of  a 


king  who  was  to  raise  the  Jewish  commonwealth  to 
supremacy  over  the  nations ; the  vision  of  an  earth 
ly,  visible,  world-wide  monarchy  to  be  set  up  bv  the 
son  of  David ; a vision  clung  to  with  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  which  ennobled  them  as  a nation,  and  had 
crowned  with  glory  their  last  wars  with  the  Homans, 
but  which  sunk  them  into  spiritual  blindness,  and 
kept  them  from  understanding  the  very  prophecies 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  It  was  this  vision, 
baseless  as  it  was  bright,  which  Jesus  seeks  to  dissi- 
pate by  putting  to  them  his  pointed  inquiry : “ If 
Christ  be  David’s  son,  how  could  he  at  the  same 
time  be  David’s  Lord  1 ” The  true  key  to  that  an- 
nouncement in  the  110th  Psalm,  and  to  many  simi- 
lar prophecies,  was  wanting  to  the  Jews  so  long  as 
the  true  and  proper  divinity,  as  well  as  the  true  and 
proper  humanity,  of  their  Messiah  remained  unper- 
ccivcd  and  unacknowledged.  II. 

45*  They  could  not  answer,  because  they  would 
not  answer.  And  they  would  not  answer,  because 
they  could  not  answer  without  confessing  that  the 
Christ  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  must  needs  be  both 
God  and  man.  R.  D.  U. The  only  possible  an- 

swer was  that  full  admission  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  which  would  have  identi- 
fied him  in  all  points  with  Jesus,  and  rather  than 
confess  this,  their  obstinate  silence  rejected  the  last 

opportunity  of  offered  grace.  S. 46.  Heard 

him  gladly.  The  multitudes  appear  almost  always 
to  have  gladly  received  our  Lord,  except  when  insti- 
gated to  a contrary  course  by  his  enemies,  the  ruling 
and  hierarchical  party,  the  Jem  of  John’s  gospel.  E. 


Section  127.— Denunciations  against  the  Scribes  and  Fhariseea 

The  Temple.  Tuesday. 

Matthew  xxiii.  1-39.  Mam  xii.  38-40.  Luke  xx.  46-4?. 


M.  1,  2 Tiies  spake  Jesus  to  the  multitude,  and  to  his  disciples,  saying,  The  scribes  and  the 

3 Pharisees  sit  in  Moses’  seat : all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe 

4 and  do : but  do  not  ye  after  their  works : for  they  say,  and  do  not.  For  they  bind 
heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men’s  shoulders ; but  they 

5 themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers.  But  all  their  works  they  do 
for  to  be  seen  of  men  : they  make  broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of 

6 their  garments.  Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  love  to  walk  in  long  robes,  and  love  tho 

7 uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  tho  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the 

8 markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi.  But  be  not  yc  called  Rabbi : for  one  is 

9 your  Master,  even  Christ ; and  all  ye  are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon 

10  the  earth  : for  one  is  your  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters : 

11  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ.  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your 

28 
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12  servant.  And  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased  ; and  he  that  shall  humble 
himself  shall  be  exalted. 

13  But  woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  against  men : for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are 

14  entering  to  go  in.  Woe  nnto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  devour 
widows’  houses,  and  for  a pretence  make  long  prayers : therefore  ye  shall  receive  the 

15  greater  damnation.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ; and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more 

16  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides!  which  say,  Whoso- 
ever shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing ; but  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of 

17  the  temple,  he  is  a debtor.  Ye  fools,  and  blind ! for  whether  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  the 

18  temple  that  sanctifieth  the  gold  ? And,  Whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing. 

19  but  whosoever  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is  upon  it,  he  is  guilty.  Ye  fools,  and  blind  1 

20  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift?  Whoso  therefore 

21  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  all  things  thereon.  And  whoso  shall 

22  swear  by  the  temple,  sweareth  by  it,  and  by  him  that  dwelleth  therein.  And  he  that 
shall  swear  by  heaven,  sweareth  by  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  him  that  sitteth  thereon. 

23  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise, 
and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and 

24  faith : these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  Ye  blind 

25  guides,  which  strain  at  a gnat,  and  swallow  a camel.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, hypocrites ! for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within 

26  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which  is 

27  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also.  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  unclean- 

28  ness.  Even  so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of 

29  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.  Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites ! Becauso 

80  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say. 
If  we  had  been  in  the  day9  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them 

81  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  Wherefore,  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are 

82  the  children  of  them  which  killed  the  prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your 

83  fathers.  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell? 

84  Wherefore,  behold,  I send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes;  and  some  of 
thorn  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify,  and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,and 

85  persecute  them  from  city  to  city  : that  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed 
upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel,  unto  the  blood  of  Zaoharias,  son  of 

86  Barachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  Verily,  I say  unto  you. 
All  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  generation. 

87  O Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a hen 

88  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! Behold,  your  house  is  left 

89  unto  you  desolate.  For  I say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  see  me  hencefortn,  till  ye  shall  say. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


Ohwst’s  voice,  as  heard  on  earth,  was  not  always  one  of  gentleness  and  love.  Never  were  severer 
eprthets  employed,  never  more  terrible  denunciations  uttered,  than  those  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Pharisees.  Yet  no  mingling  here  of  sinful  human  passion,  no  absence  even  of  love.  Lightning  lurks 
amid  the  warm  soft  drop3  of  the  summer  shower ; a consuming  fire  may  come  out  of  the  very  heart  of 
love.  Christ  is  the  world’s  great  Saviour;  he  is  also  the  world’s  great  Judge.  It  was  as  our  .Saviour  he 
Came  down  to  this  earth,  and  gentle  and  still  indeed  was  the  voice  in  which  that  o^cc  was  discharged. 
But  lest  wv  should  misinterpret,  and  imagine  that  his  spirit  was  too  soft  ever  to  kindle  into  wrath,  once 
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and  again,  as  here,  he  assumes  the  office  of  the  Judge  and  speaks  with  a startling  sternness.  Compare 
for  contrast  Christ’s  farewell  to  liis  friends,  and  Ills  farewell  to  his  enemies : the  one  composed  of  words 
of  comfort,  closing  in  that  sublime  intercessory  prayer  which  he  left  behind  him  as  a type  of  his  advocacy 
for  us  in  the  heavenly  places ; the  other  composed  throughout  of  terrible  denunciations,  types  and  preludes 
of  those  awful  judgments  which  he  shall  pronounce  and  execute  upon  the  finally  impenitent.  And  what 
does  all  this  teach  us  but  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  a twofold  aspect?  If  here  it  speaks  peaces 
there  it  speaks  terror ; if  to  some  it  has  nothing  but  words  of  tenderness  and  encouragement,  to  others  it 
has  nothing  but  words  of  warning  and  of  woe. 

And  yet  it  is  not  in  tones  of  wrath  that  the  last  accents  of  this  farewell  of  our  Lord  to  his  enemies 
fall  upon  our  ear.  The  fire  of  righteous  indignation  that  bums  within  him  cannot  but  go  forth.  But 
under  that  fire  the  inner  heart  of  Jesus  at  last  dissolves  into  tenderness.  Pity,  infinite  pity,  pours  her 
quenching  tears  upon  it,  and  with  another  look  and  in  altered  tone,  in  which  the  compassion  of  the  God- 
head reveals  itself,  he  exclaims,  “ 0 Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  and  ye  would  not ! ” The  willingness  is  all  with  him,  the  unwillingness  with  us.  May  the  very 
thought  of  this  take  our  unwillingness  away ; that  at  the  lost  our  house  be  not  left  desolate,  that  it  be  no 
other  than  the  home  that  he  hath  prepared  for  all  who  love  him.  H. 


Here  we  read  our  Lord’s  final  outpouring  of  j 
just  indignation  on  the  false  and  profligate  teachers  j 
who  had  long  led  on  the  people,  like  the  blind  lead-  ! 
ing  the  blind,  to  the  ruin  they  were  soon  to  con- 
summate. The  woes  denounced  on  the  “scribes 
and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,”  by  the  voice  of  God’s 
own  Son  in  his  holy  temple,  in  the  character  of  a 
judge,  and  as  a foretaste  of  the  last  judgment, 
stand  in  a striking  contrast  to  the  blessings  uttered 
on  humble  disciples  from  the  mount,  just  os  the 
crimes  that  called  them  down  were  the  very  oppo- 
site to  the  virtues  there  inculcated  : saying  and  not 
doing — binding  grievous  burdens  for  other  men’s 
shoulders,  while  they  would  not  so  much  as  touch 
them — loving  all  marks  of  outward  honor,  even  in 
the  house  where  God  only  should  be  honored,  and 
displaying  all  forms  of  ostentatious  devotion,  while 
their  lives  were  full  of  rapacity  and  vice ; convert- 
ing proselytes  to  the  law,  only  to  make  them  two- 
fold more  the  children  of  hell  than  themselves — 
frittering  away  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  at 
the  same  time  extenuating  the  greatest  crimes,  by 
their  false  casuistry — cleansing  the  outside  of  cup 
and  dish,  which  reeked  within  with  abomination 
that  they  swallowed  as  their  daily  food — their  hy- 
pocrisy could  find  no  fitter  image  than  the  whited 
sepulchres,  which  they  were  so  fond  of  garnishing 
without,  while  the  mass  of  corruption  was  still  fes- 
tering within.  At  last  the  utterance  of  wrath  dies 
away  in  tones  of  the  greatest  pity,  as  he  repeats  his 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  her  doom  of  deso- 
lation till  his  coming.  S. 

5*  Phylacteries*  These  had  their  origin 
from  the  law,  Deut.  6:8.  “ Thou  shalt  bind  them 
(the  divine  precepts)  for  a sign  upon  thine  hands, 
and  as  frontlet9  between  thine  eyes.”  This  pre- 
cept, which  enjoined  a constant  remembrance  of 
God’s  law,  the  Jews  in  later  times  interpreted  liter- 


| ally.  Hence  they  fastened  to  their  foreheads,  and 
| on  their  left  arms,  portions  of  the  law  written  upon 
! parchment  scrolls,  and  called  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage prayers . But  in  Greek  they  were  named 
phylacteries  or  watch-posts,  from  their  use,  which 
was  to  put  them  in  mind  to  keep  the  divine  pro- 

ccpts.  M. The  Jews  bound  them  on  the  fore^ 

head  and  on  the  left  arm,  or  the  left  side  near  tho 
heart,  to  remind  them  that  the  law  should  he  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  head.  The  Pharisees  made  these 

broad  for  ostentation.  J.  P.  T. The  borders. 

The  fringes  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  to 
wear  (Num.  16  : 38)  as  a mark  and  memorial  of 
their  being  God’s  peculiar  people,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  other  nations.  These  too  the  Phari- 
sees enlarged  for  purposes  of  vanity  and  ostenta^ 
tion.  Hammond. 

5 7.  The  Pharisees  were  more  than  a sect 
They  were  emphatically  the  popular  party,  which 
had  the  ear  of  the  Jewish  public.  It  was  a matter 
both  of  principle  and  policy  to  multiply  the  exter- 
nal signs  by  which  they  were  distinguished.  Tassels 
on  their  dress ; scrolls  and  small  leather  boxes  fast- 
ened on  their  forehead,  head,  and  neck,  inscribed 
with  texts  of  the  law ; long  prayers  offered  as  they 
stood  in  public  places;  rigorous  abstinence;.  con- 
stant immersions : these  were  the  sacramental 
badges  by  which  they  hedged  themselves  around. 

A.  P.  S. The  salutations  in  the  market-place, 

the  reverential  kiss  offered  by  the  scholars  to  their 
master,  or  by  rabbis  to  each  other,  the  greeting  of 
Abba,  father,  the  long  robes  with  the  broad,  blue 
fringe,  all  these  go  to  make  up  the  picture  of  A 
scribe’s  life.  Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they  did, 
nearly  all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism,  tho 
close  hereditary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was  power- 
less to . compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest  bo* 
came  a scribe  also,  he  remained  in  obsenrity.  The 
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43$  SECTION  127.— DENUNCIATIONS  AGAINST  THE  SCRIBES 


order,  as  such,  became  contemptible  and  base.  For 
the  scribes  there  were  the  best  places  at  feasts,  the 
Chief  scats  in  synagogues.  S.  (Section  180.) 

8*  One  is  your  Master.  Or  Teacher.  Prob- 
ably not  Christ,  as  supplied  here,  but  the  lloly  Spirit. 
If  this  be  so,, we  have  God,  in  his  Tri-unity,  hero 
declared  to  us  as  the  only  Father,  Master,  and  Teach- 
er of  Christians ; the  only  one,  in  all  these  relations, 
ou  whom  they  can  rest  or  depend.  They  are  all 
brethren : all  substantially  equal ; none  by  office 
or  precedence  nearer  to  God  than  another;  none 

standing  between  his  brother  and  God.  A. 9. 

The  prohibition,  Call  no  man  your  father , forbids 
the  exercise  of  spii’itual  authority  over  the  con- 
science, and  equally  forbids  the  disciples  of  Christ 
from  submitting  to  such  authority.  It  condemns 
both  the  ambition  which  seeks  authority  over  the 
conscience,  and  the  spiritual  indolence  which  yields 
to  such  claims  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
personal  search  for  the  truth.  This  prohibition  is 
Interpreted  by  such  passages  os  Rom.  14  : 4, 10, 12  ; 
1 Pet.  6 : 3 ; Gal.  2 : 5 ; 2 Cor.  10  : 1.  L.  A. 

One  is  your  Father.  In  all  the  labors  of 
his  life,  in  his  teaching  and  in  his  cross,  one  grand 
design  was  to  reveal  to  men  what  God  really  was, 
that  they  might  be  constrained  to  return  to  him 
The  question,  therefore,  is  inexpressibly  momentous, 
What  does  Jesus  say  concerning  God,  how  docs  he 
represent  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  intelli- 
gent beings  ? Only  one  reply  can  bo  given  to  this 
question,  Jesus  reveals  God  as  the  Father  of  souls. 
The  human  spirit  is  the  offspring,  the  immediate 
and  direct  offspring,  of  the  Ever-living  Spirit.  It  is 
capable  of  bearing  and  docs  bear,  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  bears  or  is  capable  of  bearing,  a resem- 
blance to  God.  When  we  have  said  that  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  material  things, 
we  have  exhausted  all  of  which  the  subject  admits. 
B it  it  is  not  simply  true  that  he  created  minds  also, 
Uc  is  the  Father  of  minds  and  of  nothing  else.  Y. 

II.  Your  servant.  It  miy  serve  to  show  how 
little  the  letter  of  a precept  has  to  do  with  its  true 
Observance,  if  we  reflect  that  he,  who  of  all  heads 
of  sects  has  most  notably  violated  this  whole  com- 
mand, calls  himself,  “ Servus  servoruro  Dei  ” — Sei-- 
vanl  of  the  servants  of  God  / A. 

13  29*  And  then,  solemnly  and  terribly,  he  ut- 
tered his  eightfold  “ Woe  unto  you , scribes  and 
Pharisees , hypooTies”  scathing  them  in  utterance 
after  utterance  with  a flame  which  at  once  revealed 
and  scorched.  And  does  not  Jewish  literature  itself 
most  amply  support  the  charge  brought  against  the 
Pharisees  by  Jesus  ? “ Fear  not  hue  Pharisees,  but 
greatly  fear  painted  Pharisees,”  said  Alexander  Jan- 
ujbus  to  his  wife  on  his  death-bed.  “ The  supreme 
tribunal,”  says  R.  Nachaman,  “ will  duly  punish 
hypocrites  who  wrap  their  laliiths  around  them  to  ap- 


pear, which  they  are  not,  true  Pharisees.”  Nay,  the 
Talmud  itself,  with  unwonted  keenness  and  severity 
of  sarcasm,  has  pictured  to  us  the  seven  classes  of 
Pharisees,  out  of  which  six  are  characterized  by  a 

mixture  of  haughtiness  and  imposture.  F. It  is 

not  alone  the  hypocrisy  of  Jerusalem  which  is  de- 
nounced. In  this  marvellous  picture,  every  line  of 
which  is  drawn  in  ineffaceable  colors,  the  Pliarisa- 
ism  of  every  age  sees  its  own  image.  Wherever 
are  found  formal  worship,  false  devotion,  proud 
scorn  of  the  small  ones  of  the  world,  inordinate 
self-estimation — wherever  virtue  is  only  a Action, 
the  holy  imprccatjons  of  Christ  resound  with  their 
solemn  severity.  It  is  not  offended  holiness  only 
which  speaks,  it  is  also  love — the  true  charity  wliich 

cannot  suffer  that  which  kills  the  soul  De  P. 

These  terrible  denunciations  were  not  uttered  against 
gross  and  scandalous  sins,  but  against  hypocrisy, 
which  in  his  view  was  the  most  grievous  of  all  sins. 
In  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry  he  had  been  op- 
posed, hindered,  denounced,  threatened,  by  the  men 
who  professed  to  be  their  religious  guides.  Under 
the  veil  of  piety  they  were  covetous,  exacting,  ty- 
rannical, extortionate.  J.  P.  T. 

15.  To  make  one  proselyte*  Proselytes 
were,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a numerous  body. 
Some  were  proselytes  of  the  gate  only  (as  they  were 
called) ; and  had  simply  pledged  themselves  to  re- 
nounce all  idolatry,  and  to  worship  the  true  God. 
This  class  had  all  heard  of  the  coming  of  Messiah, 
and  had  generally  little  sympathy  with  Jewish  preju- 
dice. Others  were  proselytes  of  righteousness.  These 
took  upon  themselves  all  the  obligations  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  and  joined  in  offering  sacrifice  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple  to  the  God  of  Israel.  The 
Pharisees  took  great  pains  to  make  these  proselytes, 
and  were  aided  by  the  fading  authority  of  the  old 
religions,  and  the  reverence  in  which  the  God  of  the 
Jews  was  held  even  by  the  heathen.  As  these 
teachers  had  no  true  idea  of  their  religion,  they 
could  impart  none.  Their  converts,  therefore,  only 
changed  their  superstition,  and  became  twofold 
more  the  children  of  hell  than  before.  They  were 
ever  among  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Christian 
faith.  J.  A. 

23, 24.  Ye  pay  tithe.  Ye  are  superstitiously 
scrupulous  and  precise  in  things  of  smaller  moment ; 
but  matters  of  great  and  eternal  obligation,  justice 
and  equity,  mercy  and  charity,  faithfulness  and 
truth  toward  God  and  men,  ye  wholly  slight  and 
neglect.  S.  C. Strain  at  a gnat.  Better  ren- 

dered in  the  old  English  translation,  “ strain  out  a 
gnat.”  The  custom  prevailed  all  over  the  East  of 
passing  wine  through  a strainer,  that  no  gnats  or 

flies  might  get  into  the  cup.  Pearce. Camel* 

The  largest  animal  known  to  the  Jews,  as  opposed 
to  the  gnat , the  smallest  insect — both  alike  unclean. 
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B. They  worshipped  the  letter,  but  misconceived 

the  essence  of  Scripture : treated  morality  as  a trifle, 
and  trifles  as  the  only  religion.  In  trifles  the  most 
exact  minuteness  was  required,  but  in  greater  mat- 
ters the  principles  of  morality  were  boldly  under- 
mined or  surrendered.  The  tithing  of  mint,  dill, 
and  cummin — mere  garden-herbs — was  vital,  but 
grave  questions  of  right  and  wrong  were  treated 
with  indifference.  This  moral  prudery,  which  strained 
the  wine  before  drinking  it,  lest  q fly  might  have 
fallen  into  it  and  made  it  unclean,  but  made  no 
trouble  of  swallowing  a camel,  was  the  hypocritical 
righteousness  against  which  Jesus  directed  his  bit- 
terest words.  G. 

27,  28.  Whited  sepulchres.  As  an  oc- 
cupied tomb  was  regarded  as  unclean,  it  was  the 
custom  to  whiten  the  sepulchres,  both  for  appear- 
ance’ sake,  and  as  a ready  warning  against  the  defile- 
ment that  would  come  by  touching  them.  So  these 
characters  of  fair  and  polished  outward  sanctity 
should  rather  be  shunned  than  admired ; for  they 
harbored  nothing  but  death  and  corruption  within. 

J.  P.  T. The  hierarchy  of  Judaism  had  become, 

in  fact,  what  Jesus  openly  declared  them — white- 
washed sepulchres — pure  to  the  eye,  but  with  only 
death  and  corruption  within.  They  hod  proved  that 
they  were  so,  by  rejecting  him,  because  lie  demand- 
ed moral  and  religious  reform.  Wedded  to  the  false 
and  immoral,  they  rather  killed  him  than  let  him 

lead  them  back  to  God.  G. 20-32.  Against 

what  arc  his  terrible  denunciations  pointed  ? Not 
against  either  skepticism  or  infidelity.  Not  against 
those  sins,  to  which  one  or  other  of  the  passions 
prompt  when  allowed  unbridled  sway.  It  is  among 
those  making  the  largest  professions  of  piety,  prid- 
ing themselves  on  their  position  and  the  respecta- 
bility of  their  lives,  that  Jesus  discovers  the  mate- 
rials for  the  severest  denunciations  that  ever  came 
from  his  lips.  33  30.  Christ’s  feet  arc  upon  the 
pavement  of  the  earthly  temple,  but  he  speaks  as 
from  the  throne  of  heaven.  A vision  of  judgment 
is  to  be  revealed.  As  he  reveals  it,  he  almost  un- 
consciously realizes  his  own  position  as  Judge.  II. 

37.  O Jerusalem,  etc.  It  is  the  very  heart 
of  God  pouring  itself  forth  through  human  flesh 
and  speech.  It  is  this  incarnation  of  the  inner- 
most life  and  love  of  Deity,  pleading  with  men, 
bleeding  for  them,  and  ascending  only  to  open  his 
arms  to  them  and  win  them  back  by  the  power  of 
this  story  of  matchless  love,  that  has  conquered  the 
world,  that  will  yet  “draw  all  men  unto  him,”  and 
bcantifv  and  ennoble  humanity  itself!  As  a ben 
her  chickens*  Was  ever  imagery  so  homely  in- 
vested with  such  grace  and  sublimity  as  this,  at  our 
Lord’s  touch?  And  yet  how  exquisite  the  figure 
itself — of  protection,  rest,  warmth,  and  all  manner 
of  conscious  well-being  in  those  defenceless,  depen- 


dent little  creatures,  as  they  creep  under  and  feel 
themselves  overshadowed  by  the  capacious  and  kind- 
ly wing  of  the  mother-bird!  How  significant  all 
this  of  what  Jesus  is  and  docs  for  men ! Under  his 
great  mediatorial  wing  would  he  have  “ gathered  ” 
Israel.  B. 

In  all  the  superhuman  beauty  of  the  character 
of  Jesus,  nothing  is  more  affecting  and  impressive 
than  the  profound  melancholy  with  which  he  fore- 
tells the  future  desolation  of  the  city,  which  before 
two  days  were  passed  was  to  reek  with  his  own  blood. 
In  fact,  there  was  an  intimate  moral  connection  be- 
tween the  murder  of  Jesus  and  the  doom  of  the 
Jewish  city.  It  was  the  characteristic  disposition 
of  the  people  that  now  morally  disqualified  them 
“ from  knowing  the  things  which  belonged  to  their 
peace,”  which  forty  years  afterward  committed  them 
in  their  deadly  and  ruiuous  struggle  with  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  Christianity  alone  could  have 
subdued  or  mitigated  that  stubborn  fanaticism, 
which  drove  them  at  length  to  their  desperate  col- 
lision with  the  anus  of  Itome.  As  Christians,  the 
Jewish  people  might  have  subsided  into  peaceful 
subjects  of  the  universal  empire.  They  might  have 
lived,  as  the  Christians  did,  with  the  high  and  inali- 
cnab’e  consolations  of  faith  and  hope  under  the 
heaviest  oppressions ; and  calmly  awaited  the  time 
when  their  holier  and  more  beneficent  ambition 
might  be  gratified  by  the  submission  of  their  rulers 
to  the  religious  dominion  founded  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  They  would  have  slowly  won  that  victory 
by  the  patient  heroism  of  martyrdom,  and  the 
steady  perseverance  in  the  dissemination  of  their 
faith,  which  it  was  madness  to  hope  that  they  could 
ever  obtain  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  same  vision 
of  worldly  dominion,  the  same  obstinate  expecta- 
tion of  a temporal  deliverer,  which  made  them  un- 
able to  comprcheud  the  nature  of  Christ’s  redemp- 
tion and  kingdom,  continued  to  the  end  to  mingle 
with  their  wild  and  frantic  resistance.  II.  M. 

38.  Your  house  is  left  desolate.  When 
Christ  had  risen,  the  temple,  though  still  retaining 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  its  old  glory,  had  lost  it  to 
the  spiritual  and  instructed  disciples.  Its  sacrifices 
were  unmeaning  after  the  great  oblation  of  Gol- 
gotha. Its  veil  was  rent  at  the  crucifixion,  and ' its 
holy  place  made  common.  In  prospect  of  (his 
event  Christ  disowned  it : u Your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate.”  It  was  still  rich  in  marble, 
and  purple,  and  gold ; but  its  Great  Inhabitant  was 

gone,  and  it  was  a temple  no  more.  J.  A. The  day 

of  his  earthly  life  and  of  his  ministry  was  about  to 
close : dark  night  w as  already  casting  its  gloom  over 
the  temple,  the  city,  the  nation,  the  world.  Thus 
Jesus  departed  from  the  temple,  never  to  return. 
The  holy  and  beautiful  house  was  left  desolate. 
Z.  E.  1 - And  has  not  that  denunciation  been  fear* 
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fully  fulfilled?  Never  was  a narrative  more  full 
of  horrors,  frenzies,  unspeakable  degradations,  aud 
overwhelming  miseries,  than  is  the  history  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem.  (Section  185.)  Never  was  any 
prophecy  more  closely,  more  terribly,  more  over- 
whelmingly fulfilled  than  this  of  Christ.  The  men 
going  about  in  the  disguise  of  women  with  swords 
concealed  under  their  gay  robes  ; the  rival  outrages 
and  infamies  of  John  and  Simon  ; the  priests  struck 
by  dirts  from  the  upper  court  of  the  temple,  and 
facing  slain  by  their  own  sacrifices ; “ the  blood  of 
all  sorts  of  dead  carcasses — priests,  strangers,  pro- 
. fane — standing  in  lakes  in  the  holy  courts ; ” the 
corpses  themselves  lying  in  piles  and  mounds  on 


the  very  altar  slopes ; the  fires  feeding  luxuriously 
on  cedar-work  overlaid  with  gold ; friend  and  foe 
trampled  to  death  on  the  gleaming  mosaics  in  pro- 
miscuous cirnage ; priests,  swollen  with  hunger, 
leaping  madly  into  the  devouring  flames,  till  at  last 
those  flames  had  done  their  work,  and  what  had 
I been  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  beautiful  and 
j holy  house  of  God,  was  a heap  of  ghastly  ruin, 
where  the  burning  embers  were  half  slaked  in 
pools  of  gore.  And  did  not  all  the  righteous  blood 
shed  upon  the  earth  since  the  days  of  Abel  como 
upon  that  generation  ? Did  not  many  of  that  gen- 
eration survive  to  witness  and  feel  the  unutterable 
| horrors  which  Josephus  tells  ? F. 


Section  128— The  Widow’s  Gift.  Greeks  seek  Jesus.  Voioe  from 

Heaven. 

The  Temple.  Tuesday. 

Mark  xii.  41-44.  Luxe  xxi.  1-4.  John  xii.  20-86. 

Mk.  41  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury ; and  he  looked  up,  and  beheld  how  the  people 
cast  money  into  the  treasury : and  he  saw  the  rich  men  casting  in  their  gifts,  and  many 

43  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  he  saw  also  a certain  poor  widow  ; and  she  came  and 
48  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a farthing.  And  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and 

saith  unto  them,  Verily  I say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all 

44  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treasury : for  all  these  have  of  their  abundance  cast  in 
unto  the  offerings  of  God  : hut  she  of  her  penury  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all 
her  living. 

J.  20  And  there  were  certain  Greeks  among  them  that  came  up  to  worship  at  the  feast. 

21  The  same  came  therefore  to  Philip,  which  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  des’red  him, 

22  saying,  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus.  Philip  cometh  and  telleth  Andrew : and  again,  An- 
43  drew  and  Philip  tell  Jesus.  And  Jesus  answered  them,  saying,  The  hour  is  come,  that 

24  the  Son  of  man  should  be  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you.  Except  a corn  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone : but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth 

25  much  fruit  He  that  loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it ; and  he  that  hatet.h  his  life  in  this 

26  world,  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.  If  any  man  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me ; and 
where  I am,  there  shall  also  my  servant  be : if  any  man  serve  me,  him  will  my  Father 

27  honour.  Now  is  my  soul  troubled  ; and  what  shall  I say?  Father,  save  me  from  this 

28  hour:  but  for  this  cause  came  I unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then  came 
there  a voice  from  heaven,  saying , I have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again. 

29  The  people  therefore  that  stood  by,  and  heard  it,  said  that  it  thundered.  Others  said, 

80  An  angel  spak9  to  him.  Jesus  answered  and  said,  This  voice  came  not  because  of  me, 

81  but  for  your  sakes.  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world  : now  shall  the  prince  of  this 

82  world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I he  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me. 
88,  84  This  he  said,  signifying  what  death  he  should  die.  The  people  answered  him,  We  have 

heard  out  of  the  low  that  Christ  abideth  for  ever : and  how  sayest  thou,  The  Son  of  man 

85  must  be  lifted  up?  Who  is  this  Son  of  man?  Then  Jesu9  said  unto  them,  Yet  a little 
while  is  the  light  with  you.  Walk  while  ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come  upon 

86  you : for  he  that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth.  While  ye  have 
light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  light. 

These  things  spake  Jesu9,  and  departed,  and  did  hide  himself  from  them. 
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It  I be  lifted.  It  was  mentioned  as  a contingency  then.  It  is  a reality  now.  Christ  has  been  lifted 
up,  and  for  eighteen  centuries  he  has  been  drawing  all  mon,  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  lands  unto  himself. 
It  is  not  merely  Christ  that  is  to  draw  men — not  Christ  with  his  heart  of  love  and  look  of  pity — not  Christ 
in  all  the  excellence  of  his  character,  not  the  wonder  of  his  miracles,  and  the  completeness  of  his  daily 
works.  It  is  Christ  lifted  up — Christ  agonizing — bleeding,  dying  on  Calvary.  It  was  Christ  on  the  crofrs 
that  stayed  nature  in  her  course,  that  caused  her  to  clothe  herself  in  darkness,  that  made  the  rocks  rend 
and  the  earth  quake.  Christ  controlled  nature  always  as  her  Lord,  but  it  was  not  till  lie  hung  upon  the 
cross  that  nature  came  to  weep  in  sympathy  with  him,  and  send  forth  her  cry  of  agony  in  response  to  his 
own.  As  it  was  Christ  lifted  up  that  caused  such  manifestations  then  in  nature,  so  it  is  Christ  lifted  up 
that  has  exerted  such  wondrous  influence  since.  When  we  feel  the  power  of  our  sins,  when  we  look  bod- 
ingly  to  death  and  its  darkness,  and  to  judgment  and  its  terrors,  it  is  Jesus  on  the  cross  that  attracts  us. 
it  is  the  cross  that  concentrates  within  itself  all  the  elements  of  power  that  can  draw  a ruined  race.  J.  D- 


Mk.  41.  His  terrible  deamidation  of  the  scribes  The  loving  soul,  which  makes  itself  a willing 

and  Pharisees  having  been  delivered,  Jesus  passes  sacrifice,  is  the  true  temple  of  God,  the  altar  whence 
into  a court  of  the  temple  called  the  Court  of  the  pure  incense  rises  to  heaven.  Compared  with  this 
Women.  On  one  side  of  this  court  stood  the  thirteen  spiritual  beauty,  what  are  those  sumptuous  marble 
large  chests,  with  openings  shaped  like  trumpets,  porticoes  ? Nothing  could  be  a stronger  expression 
into  which  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  people  were  of  the  broad  contrast  he  had  established  between 
thrown.  Over  against  them  Jesus  scats  himself,  true  religion  and  false.  On  the  one  hand  was  Phar- 
watching  the  passers-by.  . . . The  strong  emotions  isaism  doing  its  good  works  to  be  seen  of  men, 
of  righteous  indignation  passed  out  of  his  breast,  he  worshipping  and  serving  only  itself,  under  the  show 
sits  quietly  down,  all  trace  of  anger  gone  from  his  of  the  service  of  God ; on  the  other  hand,  the  reli- 
countenance,  and  asks  his  disciples  to  notice  the  poor  gion  of  the  heart,  sweet  and  lowly  charity.  Dc  P. 

widow’s  act.  H. Beheld  how  the  people,  j He  wished  to  teach  forever  the  great  lesson  that 

Was  watching:  The  original  indicates  that  he  was  : the  essence  of  charity  is  self-denial;  and  the  sclf- 
purposcly  observing  the  people,  studying  their  action  denial  of  this  widow  in  her  pauper  condition  was 
and  characters.  Christ  still  keeps  like  watch  in  his  far  greater  than  that  of  the  wealthiest  Pharisee  who 

Church.  L.  A. As  temple-offerings  are  needed  had  contributed  his  gold.  F. She  had  found  out 

still,  for  the  service  of  Christ  at  home  and  abroad,  how  to  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s, 
so  44  looking  down  ” now,  as  then  44  up,”  he  44  sees  ” not  stinting  herself  to  those  offerings  which  cost  her 
who  44  cast  in  ” and  how  much.  Christ’s  standard  of  nothing.  As  she  drew  back  her  empty  hand,  and 
commendable  offering  is  not  our  superfluity  but  our  went  away  to  toil  for  more,  what  countless  riches 
deficiency — not  what  will  never  be  missed,  but  what  Christ  poured  into  her  everlasting  keeping — 44  She 
costs  us  some  real  sacrifice,  and  just  in  proportion  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all.”  New  mcasure- 

to  the  relative  amount  of  that  sacrifice.  B. God  ments,  new  standards  of  value,  new  reckonings  of 

will  not  refuse  the  poor  offerings  of  the  poor ; but  much  and  little,  high  and  low,  humble  and  exalted, 
he  will  not  accept  the  poor  offerings  of  the  rich,  strong  and  weak,  the  gospel  brings.  F.  D.  H. 
Medley.  She  has  cast  in  more  than  they  all  together — 

43,  44.  Hath  cast  in  more.  lie  made  use  more,  not  in  money  value,  but  in  moral  worth.  And 
of  this  incident  to  impress  them  again  with  the  truth,  what  else,  by  giving  such  world-wide  circulation  to 
so  often  and  variously  illustrated  by  him,  that  it  is  j her  act  and  his  sentence  on  it,  did  Jesus  mean,  than 
the  heart  which  fixes  the  character  of  actions;  that  j to  give  a world-wide  circulation  to  the  truth,  that  in 
the  greatest  gifts  arc  valueless  without  pure  mo-  his  sight  it  is  the  motive  which  gives  its  tiue  cliar- 
tives;  the  smallest,  worthy,  with  them.  The  same  ] ncter  to  the  act;  that  greatness  consists  not  in  the 
principle  was  set  forth  in  his  saying  that  great  and  doing  of  great  acts  that  every  eye  must  sec  and 
small  acts  were  alike  in  moral  worth,  if  done  in  his  j every  tongue  may  praise,  but  in  doing  what  may  be 

name.  N. This  widow’s  mite,  which  had  noise-  ' little  things — so  small  that  they  shall  escape  all 

lessly  dropped  into  the  alms-box,  deserved  more  at-  ! human  notice,  and  so  insignificant  that  none  may 
tention  than  the  stones  and  ornaments  of  the  temple.  | think  them  worthy  of  praise ; but  doing  them  in  a 
It  was  not  a mite,  but  an  invisible  act  of  the  mind  j great  spi  it,  for  a great  and  noble  and  holy  end  ? II. 

which  the  alms  had  made  visible.  There  was  some-  j Christ  even  now  beholds,  with  no  less  attention, 

thing  great  in  this  action,  greater  than  the  temple,  . the  visible  hand  and  the  invisible  hoa  t,  both  of  the 
with  its  stairs,  its  peristyles,  its  arches  and  colossal  rich  and  poor.  We  must  desire  to  be  seen  by  no 
walls.  A.  Y.  I other  eyes  but  those  of  Christ,  if  we  desire  to  're* 
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ecive  the  invisible  reward  of  charity,  and  not  the 
empty  reward  of  vanity.  Not  eminent  actions  are 
gi'eat  in  the  slight  of  God ; but  those  which  arc  done 
with  a true  Christian  heart — a heart  thoroughly  sen- 
sible of  its  owu  poverty,  .which  offers  to  God  what- 
ever it  is,  whatever  it  does,  and  whatever  it  pos- 
sesses, and  yet  always  believes  it  scarce  offers  to 

him  anything  at  all.  Q. Let  none  of  the  Lord’s 

poor  think  they  arc  shut  out  from  the  prizes  of  be- 
neficence. The  million  that,  silent,  patient,  loving, 
shine  on  in  quiet  deeps  to  God,  but  never  to  this 
world — for  them  waits  the  crown  of  heaven’s  gold* 
if  not  that  of  earth’s.  That  God  with  whom  they 
walk  and  work  in  holy  secret,  meek  and  solitary) 
with  no  note  of  man,  with  look  to  him  only — in 
the  light  and  love  of  that  God  they  shall  forever 
live,  forever  shine.  Post. 

J* 21*  We  would  see  Jesus*  Chaldeans  from 
the  East  had  sought  his  cradle;  these  Greeks  from 
the  We3t  came  to  his  cross.  Who  they  were  we  know 
not  F. These  men,  like  many  God-fearing  Gen- 

tiles at  that  time,  being  weary  of  their  idols,  were 
seeking  the  true  God,  and  at  the  great  feasts  wor- 
shipped at  Jerusalem  in  the  house  of  prayer  ap- 
pointed for  all  nations.  R.  B. Just  as  the  set- 

ting sun  throws  the  mo.t  brilliant  rays,  illuminating 
the  horizou  far  and  wide,  so  the  glory  which  beamed 
forth  from  the  Lord,  while  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  death,  was  so  marvellously  beautiful,  that  a desire 
»to  sec  him  was  awakened  even  in  the  Gentiles  who 
were  from  afar;  just  as  he  also,  in  the  time  of  his 
‘early  dawn,  in  his  childhood,  had,  through  the  light 
of  the  wondrous  star,  drawn  the  wise  men  from 
Persia  to  his  cradle,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. Gerhard. 

23*  T.h8  hoar  is  come*  Seldom  it  is  that 
Christ  gWcs  us  any  glimpse  of  what  was  passing  in 
bis  own  spirit.  With  the  greater  interest  we  ponder 
over  the  few  occasions  in  which  the  mantle  round 
its  inner  shrine  is  partially  uplifted.  On  the  very 
eve  of  hi  i agony  and  death,  these  Greeks,  Gentiles, 
come  desiring  to  sec  him.  In  their  coming  he  sees 
the  first-fruits  of  that  rich  harvest  which  the  world 
In  all  its  borders  was  to  yield.  The  great  future  of 
the  gospel  ages  brightens  into  its  full  glory  before 
his  eye.  The  time,  he  knows,  Is  near — ho  takes 
this  very  message  from  these  Greeks  as  the  token 
of  its  approach — when  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  shall  be  broken  down,  wide 
over  the  earth  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  his 
name  go  forth,  and  men  of  all  peoples,  and  tongues, 
and  kindreds  be  gathered  into  that  one  fold,  of 
which  he  is  the  Shepherd.  But  between  the  present 
and  this  great  result  there  lay,  now  very  near  at 
hand,  his  own  sufferings  and  death — the  lifting  of 
him  upon  that  cross  which  is  the  jgreat  means  of 
gathering  all  men  unto  him.  H. 


The  Son  of  man  be  glorified*  The  very 
appearance  of  these  Greeks  was  to  Christ  a token 
that  his  glorification  was  at  hand.  But  this  glory 
could  not  be  without  suffeiing  first.  It  seems  as  if 
there  arose  suddenly  before  his  mind,  in  all  its  vast- 
ness and  all  its  agony,  that  redeeming  work  for  the 
whole  human  race  which  was  now  about  to  reach  its 
consummation  in  death.  J.  S.  H. In  his  glorifi- 

cation are  contained:  first,  the  completion  of  his 
obedience,  carried  out  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ; 
secondly,  his  exaltation  to  the  glory  which  belonged 
to  him  as  the  Eternal  Word,  of  which  he  emptied 
himself  to  earn  it  again  for  the  human  nature  which 
he  had  taken  unto  himself ; thirdly,  the  setting  forth 
of  his  name  as  the  Saviour  of  all  for  whom  he  has 
made  atonement  through  his  blood,  and  whom  he 
gathers  together  into  one  in  his  Church  through  the 
gospel ; so  that  now,  since  the  accomplishment  of 
his  baptism  of  blood,  the  streams  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  living  waters,  are  flowing  forth  from  the  glorified 
Head  of  the  Church  upon  all  and  through  all  tho 
members.  R.  B. 

24.  If  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit*  The  analogy  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  to 
illustrate  this  change  from  weakness  to  power  is  at 
once  patent  and  beautiful.  A grain  of  seed-wheat, 
kept  dry,  remains  itself  and  itself  only ; but,  laid  in 
the  warm,  moist  bosom  of  its  mother  earth,  it  dies ; 
yet  dying,  it  soon  rises  again  to  verdure,  fruitage, 
glory.  So  would  be  the  death  of  Jesus  and  its  re- 
sulting consequences.  II.  C. This  entire  sen- 

tence revealed,  under  a striking  figure,  the  mighty 
foundation  truth,  the  great  principle  of  the  gospel, 
that  Christ’s  vicarious  death  (not  his  life,  or  miracles, 
or  teaching,  but  bis  death)  was  to  bring  forth  fruit 
to  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  provide  redemption  for 
a lost  world.  A passage  like  this  can  never  be  ex- 
plained by  those  who  regard  Christ’s  death  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a martyrdom  or  an  example  of  self- 
denial.  It  was  something  far  greater.  It  is  tho 
world’s  life.  J.  C.  R. Of  the  world’s  great  spir- 

itual harvest  Jesus  is  the  one  seed-corn.  lie  had 
the  life  in  himself,  and  might  have  kept  it  forever 
there.  But  to  turn  it  into  the  source  of  life  to  others 
he  too  must  obey  the  law  of  life,  propagating  itself 
and  spreading  abroad  through  death.  He  too  must 
die,  that  by  dying  he  may  bring  forth  much  fruit. 

H. Paul,  in  1 Cor.  15,  applies  the  simile  of  tho 

grain  of  wheat,  whose  germ  of  life  breaks  forth  from 
the  enveloping  substance  which  perishes  in  the  earth, 
to  the  bodies  of  Christians.  Christ  is  the  First-fi'uite 
of  the  harvest  of  the  resurrection ; as  on  the  third 
day  he  arose  (on  the  very  day,  too,  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest),  so  at  the  last 
day  will  he  rise  again  in  millions  of  his  members, 
and  then  the  rich  fruit  of  glory  will  be  completely 
gathered  in.  R.  B. 
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2ft.  The  death  of  the  Redeemer  stands  by  itself, 
the  source  of  spiritual  life  to  all  united  to  him  by 
faith.  And  yet  there  is  a sense  in  which  what  was 
true  of  the  head  is  true  also  of  all  the  members. 
They  too  must  take  up  their  cross  in  turn,  and  in 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  bear  it ; they  must  fill 
up  what  remains  of  his  sufferings  for  his  body  the 

01101*011.  H. To  Christ  only,  in  the  highest  sense, 

belongs  the  joy  of  harvest.  But  he  shares  this  joy 
with  his  true  people.  They,  too,  will  be  accompanied 
by  many  brethren,  but  on  this  condition,  that  they 
learn  the  law  of  self  sacrifice.  The  penalty  of  self- 
seeking  and  self-indulgence  is,  that  every  selfish  man 

“ abideth  alone.”  J.  S.  H. More  than  once  did 

the  Lord  express,  in  the  same  words  as  he  here  em- 
phatically repeats,  the  course  of  life  which  those 
must  lead  who  would  follow  him.  He  who  with- 
holds the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  from  the  living 
God  shall  lose  what  he  loves  more  than  God,  and  it 
will  be  made  manifest  that  his  love  for  his  so-called 
life  was  in  reality  a haling  of  his  true  life ; while 
life  eternal  is  given,  not  only  to  martyrs  who  loved 
not  their  lives  unto  the  death,  but  also  to  every  true 
follower  of  Christ  who  acquiesces  in  his  own  will 
being  broken,  to  every  one  who  willingly  stoops  to 
bear  the  bitter  but  salutary  cross. 

26.  The  Lord  himself  interprets  the  simile 
which  in  its  first  sense  applies  to  his  oicn  course  of 
glorification — through  sufferings  to  glory — as  also 
applying  to  the  course  of  gloriGcation  through  which 
his  sa'vants  arc  to  pass.  44  It  is  a faithful  saying : 
For  if  tec  be  dead  with  him , we  shall  also  live  with 
him : if  we  su(fn\  we  shall  also  reign  tcilh  him” 
44  Where  f am,  there  shall  also  my  servant  be.” 
Wherpvcr  Christ  is,  whether  in  suffering  or  in  glory, 
whether  here,  in  this  vale  of  sorrow,  or  above,  in 
the  halb  of  bliss,  there  must  and  there  will  his  ser- 
vant also  be.  lie  follows  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  gocth,  even  to  sitting  down  with  him  on  his 
throne.  P.  B. 

27,  28.  Between  what  took  place  visibly,  audi- 
bly here  within  the  temple,  and  what  happened  two 
days  afterward  in  the  solitude  of  the  garden,  the 
correspondence  is  too  close  to  be  overlooked.  You 
have  in  each  cisc  the  struggle,  the  prayer,  the  tri- 
umph, following  each  other  in  the  same  order.  II. 

It  was  the  contemplation  of  a contact  of  the  all- 

Purc  and  all-IIoly  with  cveiything  most  alien  to 
the  divine  nature — sin,  darkness,  and  death — that 
called  forth  these  words,  that  heightened  the  ago- 
nies of  Gethsemane,  and  found  its  deepest  utter- 
ance in  that  cry  of  unimaginable  suffering  which 
was  heard  from  Golgotha,  when  all  that  was  con- 
templated was  approaching  its  appalling  realization. 

E. Father,  save  me  from  this  hoar.  It  is 

a real  petition,  like  that  in  Gethsemane,  “ Let  this 
cup  pass  from  me.”  The  sentiment  conveyed  by 


the  prayer,  in  both  cases,  is  twofold : that  only  one 
thing  could  reconcile  him  to  the  death  of  the  cross 
— its  being  his  Father’s  will  he  should  endure  it — and 
that  in  this  view  of  it  he  yielded  himself  freely  to  it. 
His  recoil  is  not  from  subjection  to  his  Father's  wilt ; 
but  it  shorn  hoio  tremendous  a self-sacrifice  that  obe- 
dience involved.  He  first  asks  the  Father  to  save 
him  from  it,  and  then  signifies  how  perfectly  he 
knows  that  he  is  there  for  the  very  purpose  of  en- 
during it.  Only  by  lettiug  these  mysterious  words 
speak  their  full  meaning  do  they  become  intelli- 
gible and  consistent.  B. 

28.  Glorify  thy  name.  When  Christ  was 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  the  glory  of  God  was 
shown  forth  even  more  than  in  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Then  was  shown  forth  the  glory  of  God’s 
holiness.  Then  was  shown  forth  the  glory  of  God’s 
mercy.  Then  was  shown  forth  the  glory  of  God’s 
righteousness.  Then  was  shown  forth  the  glory 

of  God’s  love.  Hare. Then  came  a voice 

from  heaven.  For  the  third  time  does  the  Father 
solemnly  bear  witness  to  the  Son,  while  for  the 
third  time  lie  accepts  the  sacrifice,  as  one  well- 
pleasing to  him,  for  which  the  Son  presents  him- 
self to  him.  At  his  baptism  and  at  bis  transfig- 
uration on  the  holy  mount,  that  same  Voice  had 
spoken  from  heaven,  44  This  is  my  beloved  *Son,  in 
whom  I am  well  pleased.”  Since  the  time  of  tho 
Lord’s  ascension  the  history  of  the  Church  lias  been 
a fulfilment  of  the  word,  44 1 will  glorify  it  again 
and  this  will  of  God  to  honor  his  name  is  accom- 
plished in  the  case  of  every  Christian  who  is  saved 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  R.  B. 

31,  32.  The  course  of  our  Saviour’s  thought 
here  takeu  in  its  connection  is  grand,  sublime. 
From  extreme  depression,  intense  forecasting  of* 
woes  to  be  endured,  from  which  human  heart  and 
flesh  recoil,  he  rises  through  prayer  — the  prayer 
of  deep  submission  and  devotion  to  the  Father’s 
will — to  the  assurance  of  gloiious  triumph.  He 
sees  the  crisis  of  this  world’s  great  conflict  close  at 
band.  He  sees  his  great  antagonist,  the  prince  of 
this  world,  cast  out,  dethroned,  despoiled.  Of  his 
death  on  the  cross,  indicated  here  as  being  44  lifted 
from  the  earth,”  he  foresees  that  it  will  itself  be- 
get an  attractive  power  which  will  draw  men  to  him- 
self in  love  and  homage.  The  first  effect  of  being 
thus  “lifted  up”  will  be  to  him  simply  torture, 
heart-darkness,  his  cup  filled  with  woes ; but  the 
after-effects  will  be  the  drawing  of  men  away  from 
Satan  unto  himself,  the  casting  out  of  his  chief 
antagonist — the  great  usurper — and  the  firm  en- 
thronement of  himself  as  King  and  Lord  of  all. 
Instead  of  the  word  44  judgment  ” in  verse  31, 1 pre- 
fer the  Greek  word  itself  which  comes  into  our 
English— crisis.  It  signifies  here  the  hour  of  des- 
tiny, the  point  where  the  great,  long-pending  issues 
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of  the  conflict  come  to  their  final  decision.  The 
battle  has  been  fought — with  apparently  varying 
fortunes  and  probabilities;  but  now  the  combat 
deepens.  Satan  ta  doing  hi9  utmost  and  his  worst, 
lie  has  gained  entrance  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
twelve.  “ This  is  his  hour  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness ^ ” he  has  at  length  compassed  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  man.  But  soon  the  Crucified  One  rises  a 
mighty  conqueror ! — rises,  and  lo ! it  appears  that 
his  very  death  on  the  cross  has  lifted,  not  himself 
alone  for  agony,  but  all  men  by  its  moral  power 
of  love.  All  men  are  lifted  and  drawn  away  from 
the  grasp  of  the  devil,  and  into  sweet  allegiance  to 
him  who  hath  “ loved  them  and  given  himself  to 
die  for  them.”  H.  C. 

31.  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world* 

The  world  that  “ crucified  the  Lord  of  glory,”  con- 
sidered as  a vast  and  complicated  kingdom  of  Satau, 
breathing  his  spirit,  doing  his  work,  and  involved 
in  his  doom,  which  Christ’s  death  by  its  hands  ir- 
revocably senled.  B. The  prince  of  this  world 

was  cast  out  in  that  all-gracious  hour  when  Christ 
bare  the  sin  of  the  world  in  his  body;  when 
through  the  cross  he  was  lifted  up  to  be,  for  all 
sinners  redeemed  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  the 
captain  of  eternal  salvation.  Through  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  Satan  is  vanquished  by  believers,  who, 
though  they  still  have  sin,  have  yet  no  unforgiven 
sin,  no  indulged  sin.  R.  B. 

32.  “If  lifted  up,”  means  not  only  after  that  I 
have  been  lifted  up,  but  through  the  virtue  of  that 
uplifting . And  truly  the  death  of  the  cross,  in  all 
its  significance,  revealed  in  the  light,  and  borne  in 
upon  the  heart,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
possesses  an  attraction  over  the  wide  world  which 
breaks  down  all  opposition,  assimilates  all  to  itself, 
and  forms  out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
cordant materials  a kingdom  of  surpassing  glory, 
whose  uniting  principle  is  adoring  subjection  “to 

him  that  loved  them.”  B. The  cross  is  not 

only  the  tribunal  on  which  Christ  judges  the 
world,  and  pronounces  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion upon  the  devil:  it  is  likewise  the  throne  of 
his  mercy  toward  sinners,  the  source  of  all  bless- 
ings, the  cause  of  our  deliverance,  the  instrument 
of  our  salvation,  and  the  meritorious  original  of  an 
almighty  grace,  by  which  he  draws  all  men  unto 
him.  Q. 

33*  Signifying  what  death  he  should 
die*  From  the  first  he  looked  forward  to  bis  cru- 
cifixion, his  being  “lifted  up,”  as  the  appointed 
termination  of  his  life  and  ministry.  Hi9  going 
out  of  the  world  in  that  manner  was  in  the  plan  of 
his  mission  as  truly  09  were  his  advent,  his  preach- 
ing, his  miracles,  his  life  of  truth  and  love,  lie 


announced  to  Nicodemus,  as  one  of  the  truths  he 
had  brought  down  from  heaven,  the  necessary  vital 
relation  of  his  death  lo  the  salvation  of  mankind  ; and 
for  the  key  to  this  doctrine  referred  him  to  the  lift- 
ing of  the  serpent  by  Moses  as  a type  of  the  saving 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  his  crucifixion.  J.  P.  T. 

From  the  time  that  he  was  lifted  up,  by  his 

cross,  its  triumphs  and  its  attractions,  Jesus  has 
been  bringing  all  men  to  him — men  of  every  age, 
country,  character,  condition  ; the  wise  and  simple, 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  honored  and  despised,  bond 
and  free.  lie  puts. this  cross  into  our  hands;  he 
bids  us  lift  it  up,  he  bids  us  carry  it  abroad.  Ours 
the  outward  work  of  letting  all  men  know  who  it 
was  that  died  for  them  on  Calvary,  and  what  it  was 
that  by  dying  for  them  he  has  done.  Ilis  the  in- 
ward power  to  work  upon  the  heart,  to  win  it  to 
peace,  to  love,  to  holiness,  to  heaven.  II. 

34.  They  were  right  in  holding  that  “Christ 
abideth  forever.”  It  is  the  universal  doctrine  of 
the  Old  Testament.  They  were  wrong  in  not  un- 
derstanding that  Christ  had  to  suffer  before  he 
reigned.  They  were  wrong  in  not  seeing  that  the 
very  “ law  ” of  which  they  made  so  much,  pointed 
to  his  sacrifice  os  clearly  as  to  his  eternal  glory. 
They  forgot  that  Isaiah  says  that  Messiah  is  to  be 
“brought  as  a Iamb  to  the  slaughter,”  and  that 

Daniel  speaks  of  his  being  “ cut  off.”  J.  C.  R. 

They  had  conducted  Jesus,  the  Son  of  man,  into 
Jerusalem  os  the  promised  Christ;  and  now  he  was 
speaking  of  his  removal  from  tin:  carih,  of  hi9  dy- 
ing ; this  did  not  square  with  the  notions  which 
they  had  formed  of  Christ.  Their  Christ  was  to 
abide  forever , and  that  on  earth , as  King  of  a glori- 
ous kingdom  of  Israel.  That  his  dying  was  the  very 
way  to  his  eternal  abiding — this  was  hidden  from 
them.  This  “ Son  of  man  ” who  was  to  die  could  not 
bo  Christ.  Then  who  was  he  t The  Lord  bears  with 
this  question  ; but,  without  forcing  them  to  under- 
stand that  which  was  as  yet  hidden  from  them,  and 
which  could  only  be  unveiled  to*  them  by  actual 
deed  preaching  it,  ho  addresses  to  their  sluggish  un- 
believing hearts  a loud  and  earnest  summons  to 

awake.  R.  B. 35,  36*  Yet  a little  while 

is  the  light  with  yon.  Instead  of  answering 
their  question,  he  warns  them,  with  mingled  maj- 
esty and  tenderness,  against  trifling  with  their  last 
brief  opportunity,  and  entreats  them  to  let  in  the 
light  while  they  had  it  in  the  midst  of  them.  B. 

lie,  who  through  faith  in  the  word  which  is 

his  light  becomes  a child  of  light , remains  forever 
united  with  the  light.  Such  a one  even  finds  the 
darkness  of  death  illumined  by  the  light  of  life ; for 
in  this  light  the  crucified  one  is  transfigured  to  his 
views  into  the  exalted  one,  R.  B. 
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Section  129.— Reflections  on  the  Unbelief  of  the  Jews. 


John  xii.  87-60. 

87  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him : 

88  that  the  saying  of  Esaias  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  Lord,  who  hath 

89  believed  our  report  ? and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ? Therefore 

40  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  said  again,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
hardened  their  heart ; that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with 

41  their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I should  heal  them.  These  things  said  Esaias,  when 

42  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him.  Nevertheless  among  the  chief  rulers  also  many 
believed  on  him  ; but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him , lest  they  should 

43  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue : for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise 
of  God. 

44  Jesus  cried,  and  said,  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  not  on  me,  but  on  him  that 
45,46  sent  me:  and  he  that  seeth  me  seeth  him  that  sent  me.  I am  come  a light  into  the 

47  world,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.  And  if  any  man 
hear  my  words,  and  believe  not,  I judge  him  not : for  I came  not  to  judge  the  world, 

48  but  to  save  the  world.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  my  words,  bath  one 
that  judgeth  him : the  word  that  I have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last 

49  day.  For  I have  not  spoken  of  myself ; but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a 

50  commandment,  what  I should  say,  and  what  I should  speak.  And  I know  that  his 
commandment  is  life  everlasting:  whatsoever  I speak  therefore,  even  as  the  Father  said 
unto  me,  so  I speak. 


The  moment  Christ  appeared,  he  became  a judgment,  or  a judge.  There  was  no  visible  bench,  no 
formal  sentence.  He  was  even  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  that  condemnation  was  his  earthly 
errand.  He  said,  “ I came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.”  Nevertheless  the  judgment 
comes,  and  by  a law  inwrought  into  all  our  souls.  No  one  of  us  can  ever  be  as  if  Christ  had  not  ap- 
peared on  tho  earth.  To  hear  the  name  of  Christ  alters  the  relations  of  every  human  being  to  the  highest 
facts,  to  God,  to  eternity.  It  was  not  so  much  any  special  saying ; it  was  his  character,  his  very  nature, 
that  was  judicial.  As  soon  as  he  was  manifest,  the  whole  world  of  men  about  him  fell  apart,  and  souls 
took  their  places  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left.  It  was  as  if  that  divine  presence  located  instantly  every 
human  life  on  earth.  And  so  he  added : “ Though  I came  nbt  into  the  world  to  judge  it,  though  that  is 
not  my  special  mission  here  in  the  body,  but  to  manifest  God  to  you,  yet  afterward,  in  the  world  to  come, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  manifestation,  judgment  will  come,  solemn,  awful,  inevitable,  sudden  as  a 
thief  in  the  night.  The  word  that  I speak  unto  you,  that  shall  judge  you.” 

The  question,  then,  for  the  individual  is  this : Do  we  sec  Christ  ? Do  we  recognize  and  own  our 
Lord  ? Whether  he  has  come,  where  he  is,  whether  he  can  be  found,  is  not  the  matter  we  have  to  con- 
sider ; nor  whether  we  belong  to  him.  lie  has  come  : he  lives : he  is  visible  to  the  eyes  of  faith : his 
life  goes  forth  into  the  race  forever,  flowing  iuto  all  hearts  that  will  open  to  receive  it,  making  them  sons 
and  kings  and  priests  unto  God.  F.  D.  IT. 


37-41.  It  is  the  manner  of  this  evangelist  alone 
to  record  his  own  reflections  on  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes : but  here,  having  arrived  at  what  was  vir- 
tually the  close  of  our  Lord’s  public  ministry,  he 
cast s on  affecting  glance  over  the  fruitlessncss  of 
his  whole  ministry  on  the  bulk  of  the  now  doomed 
people.  B. 

38.  The  first  passage  which  John  quotes  from 


Isaiah  is  taken  from  chap.  58  : 1.  No  other  pas- 
sage could  he  have  chosen  which  strikes  so  straight 
at  the  veiy  heart  of  the  people  which  rejected  their 
King.  It  is  the  well-known  chapter  of  the  cross. 
The  prophet  foresees  and  mourns  over  the  unbelief 
of  his  people,  who  knew  not  the  Lamb  of  God, 
neither  at  the  place  of  slaughter,  where  he  suffers, 
nor  on  the  throne,  where  he  reigns.  The  arm  of 
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the  Lord,  the  glorious  power  of  God,  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  incarnate  Word,  is  hidden  from  this 
blind  people,  that  they  believe  not.  The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  sets  forth  Israel’s  self-hardening 
against  the  apostolic  preaching  of  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ,  closes  with  these  same  prophetic  words. 
Such  is  the  awful  course  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  hardening,  from  Esau  and  Pharaoh  down  to  the 
last  vessel  of  the  wrath  which  is  fitted  to  destruc- 
tion. Man  himself  hardens  -his  heart  against  the 
gracious  voice  of  God  which  he  hears — this  is  his 
sin ; afterward  he  becomes  hardened,  so  that  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  understand  with  his  heart  and  to  be 

converted — this  is  his  punishment  R.  B. It  was 

not  because  Isaiah  spake  that  they  believed  not,  but 
because  they  were  not  about  to  believe,  that  he 

spake.  Chrys * The  Lord,  by  the  prophet,  did 

predict,  not  cause,  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews.  Aug. 

39.  By  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  both  rulers 
and  people,  his  doctrine  had  been  rejected,  his  au- 
thority denied,  his  Mcssiahship  despised.  This  re 
suit  of  his  mission  had  been  predicted  by  Isaiah, 
who,  in  the  strong  metaphor  of  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets, ascribed  to  the  Lord  this  hardening,  which  came 
of  the  fact  that  he  brought  into  the  world  a stronger, 
clearer  light  of  conviction,  against  which  men  closed 
their  eyes.  J.  P.  T. They  could  not.  Liter- 

ally, “ they  were  not  able.”  They  had  no  will  to 
believe,  and  so  they  had  no  power.  They  could 
have  believed,  if  they  would,  but  they  would  not, 
and  so  they  could  not.  40.  He  hath  blinded. 
Those  whom  God  is  said  to  “ harden  and  blind  ” will 
always  be  found  to  be  persons  whom  lie  had  pre- 
viously warned,  exhorted,  and  constantly  summoned 
to  repeut.  And  never  is  he  said  to  give  men  up 
to  judicial  hardness  and  blindness  till  after  a long 
course  of  warnings.  One  thing  must  never  be  for- 
gotten : God  “ willclh  not  the  death  of  any  sinner.” 
lie  is  willing  to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  to  open 

the  blind  eyes  of  the  greatest  sinner.  J.  C.  R. 

We  have  this  text,  than  which  there  is  none  more 
terrible,  no  less  than  six  times  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  all  places  it  is  given  as  a reason  for 
the  Jews’  unbelief  in  Christ.  The  Jews  first  shut 
their  own  eyes,  and  hardened  their  own  hearts. 
Thus  behaving  themselves,  God  judicially  gave  them 
up  to  their  own  lusts.  He  did  not  infuse  any  mal- 
ice into  their  hearts,  but  withdrew  his  grace  from 
them.  Poole. 

41.  To  sec  the  full  force  of  this  verse  we  should 
read  the  sixth  chapter  of  Isaiah  in  its  entirety.  We 
should  see  there  a magnificent  description  of  the 
Lord’s  g’ory,  before  which  the  seraphim  veiled  their 

faces.  J.  C.  R. It  was  Ch'isCs  glory  that  Isaiah 

saw,  when  he  saw  in  the  temple  the  I*ord  seated  on 
a throne,  high  and  lifted  up,  surrounded  by  adoring 
seraphim ; it  was  Christ  of  whom  he  spake  when  he 


said : “ Mine  eye  hath  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of 
hosts.”  That  which  it  was  granted  to  the  Prophet 
to  behold  in  anticipation,  it  was  vouchsafed  to  the 
Evangelist,  who  here  speaks  of  Christ,  to  behold  in 
actual  reality,  full  of  grace  and  truth ; and  accord- 
ingly he  declares  his  own  experience,  as  indeed  the 
experience  of  all  God’s  New  Testament  children, 
when  he  says,  “ We  saio  his  glory.”  R.  B. 

44  50.  This  seems  to  be  a supplementary  rec- 
ord of  some  weighty  proclamations,  for  which  there 
had  been  found  no  natural  place  before,  and  intro- 
duced here  as  a sort  of  summary  and  toinding  up  of 

his  whole  testimony.  B. lie  was  come  as  a light 

into  the  world,  and  the  words  which  he  spake  should 
judge  those  who  rejected  him;  for  those  words — 
every  brief  answer,  every  long  discourse — were  from 
the  Father ; sunbeams  from  the  Father  of  lights ; 

life-giving  rays  from  the  life  eternal.  F. These 

words  are  full  of  allusions  to  former  discourses ; in- 
deed, they  arc  a holy  summary  of  those  discourses, 
designed  both  for  the  joy  of  the  disciples  who  abode 
in  his  words,  and  also  to  guard  them  against  con- 
ceiving offence.  K.  B. 

44  46.  If  to  believe  in  Christ  is  to  believe  in 
the  Father,  and  to  see  Christ  is  to  sec  the  Father, 
then  Jesus  Christ  is  equal  with  the  Father — very 
and  eternal  God.  The  objert  of  our  Lord  in  these 
verses  was  partly  to  proclaim  once  more  the  unity 
of  himself  and  the  Father,  and  partly  to  encourage 

all  believers  in  himself.  J.  C.  R. As  if  he  had 

said : Be  comforted  ! Let  not  your  heart  be  trou- 
bled, because  ye  sec  me  despised  above  all  other 
men  ! What  I have  said  is  true : every  one  which 
seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him,  hath  everlast- 
ing life.  For  whoever  in  faith  beholds  mo  that  man 
beholds  the  glory  of  God. 

47,  48.  “ Wherefore  I take  you  to  record  this 
day,  that  I am  free  from  the  blood  of  all  men.” 
This  is  the  meaning  of  his  words.  Since  all  had 
heat'd  his  words , all  might  have  believed  on  him. 
Now  the  disobedient  and  unbelieving  it  is  not  I toho 
judge , Christ  says.  Not  in  me,  but  in  them  lies  the 
cause  of  this  judgment.  Not  to  condemn  and  judge 
did  the  Son  of  God  come  into  the  world,  but  to  re- 
deem and  save ; but  he  who  rejects  the  Redeemer 
when  he  sees  him,  and  receives  not  his  words  which 
he  hears,  secs  and  hears  himself  his  judgment,  be- 
cause he  discerns  not  the  word  of  the  Lord.  R.  B. 

Truth  never  dies ; it  lives  in  itself,  it  lives  in 

the  memory,  it  lives  in  the  conscience.  And  the  day 
will  come  when  the  truth,  no  longer  hidden  bv  preju- 
dice, nor  baffled  by  passion,  shall  put  forth  its  ju- 
dicial, condemning  power  against  the  soul  that  has 
rejected  it.  And  so  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God 
shall  be  enthroned  above  the  law  of  Sinai,  to  judge 
and  condemn  the  world  because  of  unbelief.  J.  P.  T. 
—The  word  of  life,  when  rejected,  irresistibly 
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thrusts  itself  upon  the  unbeliever  as  a word  of  judg- 
ment unto  death.  How  fearful  an  expression  that 
is ! — he  hath  one  that  judgeth  him.  The  word — the 
clear  sum  of  all  God’s  words  that  he  has  ever  heard 
— he  can  never  entirely  obliterate  from  his  con- 
science ; it  clings  to  his  feet  wherever  he  goes,  it 
lies  down  with  him  in  his  bed,  it  accompanies  him 
to  his  worldly  business  and  his  worldly  pleasures, 
and  everywhere  it  whispers  in  his  ear,  “ Miserable 
thou  art  still ! ” It  whispers  now ; but  at  the  last 
day  this  judging  word  will  sound  upon  him  with  the 
voice  of  thunder  from  the  lips  of  that  Son  of  man 
whose  redeeming  love  he  has  thrust  from  him ; with 
unspeakable  anguish  will  he  recognize  it  os  the  same 
word  to  which,  in  the  day  of  grace,  he  refused  to 
hearken  unto  his  salvation.  R.  B. 


In  the  very  presence  of  imminent  death,  there 
was  the  same  tranquillity  and  repose  as  on  the  free 
hills  of  Galilee,  or  in  the  safe  retreat  of  Cesarea 
Philippi : the  same  stupendous  claims  as  head  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  God,  and  king  over  the  souls  of 
men,  for  time  and  eternity.  Within  a few  hours  of 
crucifixion,  and  conscious  of  the  fact ; in  the  inter- 


vals of  mortal  contest  with  the  whole  forces  of  the 
past  and  present,  the  wandering  Galilean  Teacher, 
meek  and  lowly  in  spirit,  full  of  divine  pity,  alone 
and  poor,  the  very  embodiment  of  weakness  as  re- 
garded all  visible  help,  still  bore  himself  with  u 
serene  dignity  more  than  human.  In  the  name  of 
God  he  transfers  the  spiritual  glory  of  Israel  to  his 
own  followers;  throws  down  the  barriers  of  caste 
and  nationality ; extends  the  new  dominion  of  which 
he  is  head  to  all  races,  and  through  all  ages ; pre- 
dicts the  divine  wrath  on  his  enemies  in  this  world, 
as  the  enemies  of  God,  and  announces  the  decision 
of  the  final  judgment  as  turning  on  the  attitude  of 
men  toward  himself  and  his  message.  The  grandeur 
of  soul  which  could  so  utterly  ignore  the  outward 
and  apparent,  and  realize  the  essential  and  eternal ; 
the  conscious  majesty  in  the  midst  of  humiliation 
and  danger ; the  absolute  trust  that  the  everlasting 
future  was  all  bis  own,  could  spring  in  such  a heart 
only  because  it  felt  that  it  was  not  alone,  but  that  a 
greater  than  man  was  ever  with  him.  Only  when 
we  realize  him  as  enjoying  unclouded  and  absolute 
communion  with  eternal  truth  and  love — man,  but 
also  the  incarnate  divine— can  we  hope  to  solve  the 
mystery.  G. 


Section  130— Destruction  of  Jerusalem  foretold. 

Mount  of  Olivet. 

Matthew  xxiv.  1-14.  Mark  xiii.  1-13.  Luke  xxi.  5-19. 

M.  1 And  Jesus  departed  from  the  temple : and  as  he  went  out,  his  disciples  came  to  him 
to  shew  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple.  And  some  spake  how  it  was  adorned  with 
goodly  stones  and  gifts;  and  one  of  his  disciples  saith  unto  him,  Master,  see  what  man- 

2 ner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here!  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  See 
ye  not  all  these  great  buildings?  Verily  I say  unto  you,  As  for  these  things  which  ye 
behold,  the  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down. 

3 And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the  temple,  the  disciples  Peter 
and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  came  unto  him  privately,  and  asked  him,  saying,  Mas- 
ter, tell  ns,  when  shall  these  things  be?  and  what  shall  he  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and 

4 of  the  end  of  the  world,  when  all  these  things  shall  be  fulfilled?  And  Jesus  answered 

5 and  said  unto  them,  Take  heed  that  no  man  deceive  yon.  For  many  shall  come  in  my 
name,  saying,  I am  Christ;  and  shall  deceive  many : and  the  time  draweth  near;  go  ye 

6 not  therefore  after  them.  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars.  But  when 
ye  shall  hear  of  wars,  and  commotions,  see  that  ye  be  not  terrified,  and  troubled  ; for 

7 all  these  things  must  first  come  to  pass;  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Then  said  he  unto 
them,  Nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  : and  great  earth- 
quakes shall  be  in  divers  places;  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  trou- 

8 bles ; and  fearful  sights,  and  great  signs  shall  there  be  from  heaven.  These  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  sorrows. 
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Mk.  9 Bat  take  heed  to  yourselves ; for  before  all  these,  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  yon, 
and  persecute  you , and  deliver  you  up  to  councils,  and  to  the  synagogues,  and  into  pris- 
ons, to  be  afflicted ; and  in  the  synagogues,  ye  shall  be  beaten  : and  ye  shall  be  brought 
before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  sake ; and  they  shall  kill  you : and  ye  shall  be  hated  of 
all  nations  for  my  name’s  sake.  And  it  shall  turn  to  you  for  a testimony  against  them. 

11  But  when  they  shall  lead  youy  and  deliver  you  up,  settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts,  and 
take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  premeditate  what  ye  shall  an- 
swer : but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ye : for  it  is  not  ye 
L.  15  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  I will  give  you  a mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all 
your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist. 

M.  10  And  then  shall  many  be  offended,  and  shall  betray  one  another,  and  shall  hate  one 
Mk.12  another.  The  brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  son;  and 
children  shall  rise  up  against  their  parents,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

L.  16  And  ye  shall  be  betrayed  both  by  parents,  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolks,  and  friends. 
18, 19  But  there  shall  not  a hair  of  your  head  perish.  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls. 

M.  11  And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive  many.  And  because  iniquity 
12, 13  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end, 

14  the  same  shall  be  saved.  And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  first  be  preached  in  all 
the  world,  for  a witness  unto  all  nations ; and  then  shall  the  end  come. 


The  developments  of  Divine  Providence  filled  up  the  outline  of  the  Divine  Word,  and  no  man  with 
the  Word  of  God  in  one  hand  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  other  can  fail  to  sec  a most  minute  and 
perfect  correspondence  between  the  two.  And  so  long  as  the  world  reads  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  beholds 
those  words  fulfilled  in  Jerusalem  still  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  Jews  still  scattered  and 
homeless  among  the  nations,  it  has  an  argument  for  the  infallibility  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  and 
for  the  truth  of  the  religion  proceeding  forth  from  him  and  his  teaching,  which  nothing  can  gainsay  or 
resist. ' Out  of  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  Holy  City,  for  eighteen  hundred  years,  has  risen  a voice  in  at- 
testation of  the  Messiahship  of  him  who  was  crucified  without  her  walls  ; and  the  people  who  denied  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Just , in  all  their  dispersion,  have,  for  an  equal  period,  been  proclaiming  him  their  true 
though  rejected  Lord.  H.  S.  Kelsey. 


M*  1*  As  he  withdrew,  the  gracious  presence 
of  God  left  the  sanctuary ; and  the  temple,  with  all 
its  service,  and  the  whole  theocratic  constitution, 

was  given  over  to  destruction.  B. To  shew 

him  the  buildings  of  the  temple*  That  is, 
to  draw  his  attention  to  the  magnitude,  the  splen- 
dor, the  apparent  solidity  and  stability  of  that  mag- 
nificent structure.  P. One  of  them  was  eager 

to  call  his  attention  to  its  goodly  stones  and  splen- 
did offerings — those  nine  gates  overlaid  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  one  of  solid  Corinthian  brass 
yet  more  precious ; those  graceful  and  towering 
porches  ; those  double  cloisters  and  stately  pillars ; 
that  lavish  adornment  of  sculpture  and  arabesque  . 
those  alternate  blocks  of  red  and  white  marble,  re- 
calling the  crest  and  hollow  of  the  sea-waves.  2* 
To  him  the  sole  beauty  of  a temple  was  the  sincerity 
of  its  worshippers,  and  no  gold  or  marble,  no  deli- 
cate sculpturing  or  votive  gems,  could  change  for 
him  a deu  of  robbers  into  a house  of  prayer.  The 
builders  were  still  busily  at  work,  as  they  had  been 


for  nearly  fifty  years,  but  their  work,  unblessed  of 
God,  was  destined  to  be  destroyed  before  it  was 
finished.  Briefly  and  almost  sternly  Jesus  an- 
swered, as  he  turned  away  from  the  glittering  spec- 
tacle, “ Secst  thou  these  great  buildings  ? there 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  which  shall 
not  be  thrown  down.”  F. 

Josephus  tells  us  that  Titus  having  held  a coun- 
cil of  his  generals,  who  were  for  burning  the  tern* 
j pie,  declared  that  he  would  by  all  means  save  that 
edifice,  as  an  ornament  to  the  empire.  But  one 
j greater  than  Titus  had  determined  and  declared 
that  it  should  be  destroyed.  Accordingly  the  sol- 
diers burnt  it  without  paying  any  regard  to  his 

orders.  M. There  was  scarcely  anything  more 

remarkable  in  this  celebrated  temple  than  the  stu- 
pendous size  of  the  stones  of  which  it  was  con- 
structed. In  the  superstructure  there  were  stones 
of  the  whitest  marble,  upward  of  sixty-seven  feet 
long,  more  than  seven  feet  high,  and  nine  broad. 
This  circumstance  gives  peculiar  force  to  our  Sa- 
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vlour’s  prediction  here,  which  was  fulfilled  almost  in 
a literal  sense.  For  when  the  Romans  had  taken 
Jerusalem,  Titus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  dig  up  the 
foundations  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple. 
The  Jewish  writers  themselves  acknowledge  that 
Terentius  Rufus,  who  was  left  to  command  the 
army,  tore  up  with  a ploughshare  the  foundations 
of  the  temple,  hereby  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of 

Micah,  chap.  3 : 12.  P. Titus  himself  was 

amazed  at  the  massive  structures  of  Jerusalem,  and 
saw  in  his  conquest  of  it  the  hand  of  God.  Thirty- 
five  years  afterward  that  temple  sank  into  the  ashes 
of  its  destruction ; neither  Hadrian,  nor  Julian,  nor 
any  other,  were  able  to  build  upon  its  site;  and 
now  that  very  site  is  a matter  of  uncertainty.  I'. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  now  under  a dispensation 

of  forbearance,  the  thunders  of  God  go  softly  over 
the  earth  : and  so  gentle  is  their  voice  that  the  ears 
of  most  men  hear  them  not.  But  the  downfall  of 
Jerusalem  is  a gracious  admonitory  sign  written  on 
the  page  of  history,  that  there  is  a righteousness  of 
God,  which,  although  it  may  long  retain  its  thunder, 
will  in  the  end  let  it  fall,  certainly,  irresistibly  fall, 
upon  the  head  of  the  guilty.  A.  T. 

3.  Many  questions  os  to  the  time,  the  manner, 
the  causes,  the  consequences  of  it,  would  at  once 
arise  to  trouble  the  disciples’  mind.  Their  Master, 
however,  is  already  on  his  way  to  the  gate  which 
leads  out  to  Bethany,  and  they  follow.  Silent  all 
and  thoughtful  they  follow  him ; they  descend  into 
the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  cross  the  Kedron,  begin 
the  ascent  of  Olivet,  have  reached  a height  which 
commands  the  city,  where  Jesus  pauses  and  sits 
down — as  that  accurate  narrator  Mark  informs  us, 

“over  against  the  temple.”  n. Jesus  paused 

before  passing  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  and  sat  down 
with  his  disciples,  to  look  back  upon  Jerusalem  for 
the  last  time.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  whole 
city,  with  the  surrounding  valleys  and  hill-sides  alive 
with  the  camps  of  pilgrims,  lay  beneath  him  in  the 
evening  light.  The  history  of  a thousand  years, 
the  divine  oracles  speaking  by  a thousand  voices, 
the  monuments  of  prophets,  patriarchs,  and  kings, 
the  visitations  of  angels,  miraculous  interpositions 
in  judgment  and  in  blessing,  from  the  offering  of 
Isaac  and  the  building  of  the  temple,  were  present 
to  him,  as  he  looked  upon  Moriah  and  Zion,  and 
heard  the  murmur  and  the  evening  songs  of  a mill- 
ion people  gathered  within  and  around  the  walls 
of  the  holy  city.  Nowhere  on  earth  was  it  possible 
to  find  another  scene  of  such  commanding  interest 
as  that  which  lay  before  the  eye  of  Jesus,  when 
he  turned  to  look  upon  Jerusalem  for  the  last 
time.  March, 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a spectacle  of  greater 
natural  or  moral  sublimity  than  the  Saviour  seated 
on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  looking  down 


almost  for  the  last  time  on  the  whole  temple  and 
city  of  Jerusalem,  crowded  as  it  then  was  with  near 
three  millions  of  worshippers.  It  was  evening,  and 
the  whole  irregular  outline  of  the  city,  rising  from 
the  deep  glens  which  encircled  it  on  all  sides,  might 
be  distinctly  traced.  The  sun,  the  significant  em- 
blem of  the  great  Fountain  of  moral  light  to  which 
Jesus  and  his  faith  had  been  perpetually  compared, 
may  be  imagined  sinking  behind  the  western  hills, 
while  its  last  rays  might  linger  on  the  broad 
mossy  fortifications  on  Mount  Zion,  on  the  stately 
palace  of  Herod,  on  the  square  tower  Antonia  at 
the  corner  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  fretted  all  over  with  golden  spikes  which 
glittered  like  fire ; while  below,  the  colonnades  and 
lofty  gates  would  cast  their  broad  shadows  over  the 
courts,  and  afford  that  striking  contrast  between 
vast  masses  of  gloom  and  gleams  of  the  richest 
light,  which  only  such  an  evening  scene  can  display. 
Nor,  indeed  (even  without  the  sacred  and  solemn 
associations  connected  with  the  holy  city),  would  it 
be  easy  to  conceive  any  natural  situation  in  the 
world  of  more  impressive  grandeur  than  that  of 
Jerusalem,  seated  upon  hills  of  irregular  height,  in- 
tersected by  bold  ravines,  and  hemmed  in  almost  on 
all  sides  by  still  loftier  mountains ; and  itself  formed 
in  its  most  conspicuous  parts  of  gorgeous  ranges  of 
Eastern  architecture,  m all  its  lightness,  luxuriance, 
and  variety.  The  effect  may  have  been  heightened 
by  the  rising  of  the  -slow  volumes  of  smoke  from 
the  evening  sacrifices,  while,  even  at  the  distance 
of  the  slope  of  Mount  Olivet,  the  silence  may  have 
been  faintly  broken  by  the  hymns  of  the  worship- 
pers. H.  M. 

The  quiet  spot,  the  evening  hour,  the  serene  at- 
titude, his  words  so  lately  spoken,  all  conspire  to 
draw  the  disciples’  thoughts  upon  the  dark  and  doubt- 
ful future.  F. When  shall  these  things  . 

. . . and  what  the  sign  ? The  double  question 
of  the  disciples — first,  respecting  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  especially  the  time  when  it  was 
to  happen,  and  second,  respecting  the  signs  of  his 
advent,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world — required  a 
double  amice)’ ; the  two  parts  referring  each  to  cne 

of  two  events.  C.  B. Our  Lord’s  answer  to  these 

questions  was  framed  to  afford  all  the  information 
needful  to  them,  or  useful  for  their  guidance,  but 
little  to  gratify  a vague  curiosity.  Neither  did  he 
answer  their  questions  categorically,  but  so  inter- 
mingled his  replies  that  it  required  after-knowledge 
and  experience  to  discriminate  more  than  was  actu- 
ally needful  for  their  safety  and  warning  to  know. 
We  can  now  distinguish  that  he  spoke  of  his  coming, 
not  personally,  but  by  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic- 
tions concerning  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  final  up- 
rooting of  that  theocracy  which  had  become  obstruc- 
tive to  the  progress  of  the  gospel ; and  again  of  his 
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final  coming  to  judge  the  world,  of  which  also  they 
inquired.  Much  that  our  Lord  said  might  be  appli- 
cable to  both  these  great  events — both  these  “ com- 
ings,” being  in  fact  comings  to  judgment ; but  to- 
ward the  close,  his  language  grew  more  distinctly 
applicable  to  liis  final  coming  to  judge  the  world. 

K. Many  generations  before,  the  prophet  Zecha- 

riah,  foretelling  the  final  coming  and  judgment,  for 
which  the  world  is  still  looking,  saw  the  curtain 
lifted,  and  wrote  thus : “ His  feet  shall  stand  in  that 
day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  is  before  Jeru- 
salem on  the  cast.”  ifow,  in  most  unforeseen  coin- 
cidence, as  the  evening  shadows  gather,  the  Messiah, 
standing  on  that  very  spot  of  Olivet,  declares  to  the 
ages  that  one  solemn  prediction  which  should  always 
keep  them  in  expectation  of  his  reappearing,  ending, 

“ Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  with 
power  and  great  glory;  and  he  shall  send  his  an- 
gels, and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect  from 
the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.”  F.  D.  H. 

Josephus  famishes  the  best  commentary  on  this 
chapter.  It  is  a wonderful  instance  of  the  care  of 
Providence  for  the  Christian  Church,  that  Josephus, 
an  eye-witness  of  so  great  credit,  should  be  preserved 
to  transmit  a collection  of  facts  which  exactly  illus- 
trate this  prophecy  in  almost  every  circumstance.  ! 

D. 6-8.  First  come  “ wars,  commotions,  rumors 

of  wars;  na:ion  set  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom : ” and  the  whole  East  was  in  a fer- 
ment, and  Judea  in  open  insurrection,  while  the 
armies  of  Spain  and  Gaul  and  Germany,  Illyricum 
and  Syria,  converged  upon  Italy,  to  decide  who 
should  succeed  to  Nero’s  purple.  The  throes  of  in- 
animate nature  seemed  to  sympathize  with  the  trav- 
ail of  the  world — and  the  histories  of  the  age  arc 
full  of  “famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes  in 
divers  places.”  “Fearful  sights  and  great  signs 
from  heaven  ” appeared  to  mark  the  very  spot  at 
which  the  great  judgment  was  to  descend — a comet 
shaped  like  a scimitar  hung  over  the  devoted  city 
during  the  whole  year  before  the  war.  Other  por- 
tents arc  recorded,  in  the  very  exaggeration  of  which 
we  trace  how  “ men’s  hearts  failed  them  for  fear, 
and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  were  com- 
ing on  the  earth  ” — an  agitation  which  found  a voice 
for  several  successive  years  in  the  monotonous  cry 
of  the  fanatic,  Jesus  the  son  of  Ananus,  “Woe! 
woe  to  Jerusalem!  Woe!  woe  to  the  city  and  to 
the  temple.”  “All  these  were  the  beginning  of  sor- 
rows.” S. 

Mk.  9.  Every  circumstance  here  mentioned  was 
minutely  verified,  ns  appears  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Their  lives  were  one  continued  experience  of 
persecution  of  every  kind.  They  were  imprisoned, 
beaten,  brought  before  councils  and  kings;  many 
were  put  to  death,  were  hated  of  all  nations  for  the 


sake  of  Christ ; that  is,  for  being  called  by  his  name. 
The  very  name  of  Christian  exposed  them  to  every 

species  of  indignity  and  cruelty.  P. How  fully 

these  particulars  were  accomplished,  we  learn  also 
from  the  Homan  historians,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

M. It  shall  tarn  to  yoa  for  a testimony. 

God  will  turn  all  this  to  your  advantage  and  his 
glory.  For,  by  these  means,  your  innocence  and 
sincerity,  and  their  malice,  will  be  made  manifest ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  will  be  more  inquired 
into,  and  more  effectually  published  to  the  world, 
and  the  truth  of  it  more  firmly  established.  S.  C. 

This  and  the  succeeding  verses  indicate  four 

dangers  which  will  assail  the  Church : persecution 
from  without;  apostasy,  schism,  and  controversy 
from  within;  false  doctrine;  and  worldliness  and 
consequent  backsliding.  Each  of  these  dangers 
came  in  a small  measure  upon  the  Apostolic  Church 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  the  Christian  Church  the 
reader  must  look  for  a larger  fulfilment.  L.  A. 

M.  14.  Shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
world.  The  fulfilment  of  this  part  of  the  proph- 
ecy we  learn  chiefly  from  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  inform  us  that  the  gospel  was 
preached  by  Paul  in  Arabia,  and  through  the  vast 
tract  from  Jerusalem  to  Icouium  in  Lycaonia,  and 
in  Galatia,  and  through  all  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Greece, 
and  round  about  to  Illyricum,  and  in  Crete,  and  Italy, 
probably  also  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  Besides,  we  find 
him  writing  to  Christians  who  had  never  seen  his 
face.  Also  we  have  Peter’s  epistles  to  the  converted 
Jews  in  Pontus,  Asia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia. 
Probably  the  gospel  was  preached  in  these  and  many 
other  countries,  by  the  Jews  who  sojourned  there, 
and  who,  having  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Pass- 
over,  were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  converted  by  Philip,  would  carry 
it  likewise  into  his  country.  But  whatever  way  it 
happened,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  in  most  of  these 
countries  churches  were  planted  within  thirty  years 
after  Christ’s  death,  or  about  ten  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  find  the  apos- 
tle telling  the  Romans  (10  : 18),  that  the  sound  of 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  gone  forth  into  all 
the  world , and  their  word  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
nonce  likewise  he  tells  the  Church  at  Col.  1 : 6,  28. 
that  the  timfh  of  the  gospel  was  come  not  to  them  only 
but  to  all  the  world,  being  preached  to  every  creature. 
The  preaching  of  the  gospel  through  the  whole  world 
by  twelve  illiterate  fishermen,  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  were  events  extremely  improbable,  and 
there  fore  the  prediction  and  accomplishment  of 
them  deserve  to  be  particularly  taken  notice  of.  M. 
It  appears  from  credible  records,  that  the  gos- 
pel was  preached  in  Idumea,  Syria,  and  Mesopota- 
mia, by  Jude ; in  Egypt,  Marmorica,  Mauritania,  and 
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other  parts  of  Africa,  by  Mark,  Simon,  and  Jude ; in 
Ethiopia,  by  Candace’s  eunuch,  and  Matthias;  in 
Pontus,  Galatia,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Asia, 
by  Peter;  in  the  territories  of  the  seven  Asiatic 
churches,  by  John ; in  Parthia,  by  Matthew ; in 
Scythia,  by  Philip  and  Andrew ; in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Asia,  by  Bartholomew ; in  Persia, 
by  Simon  and  Jude ; in  Media,  Carmania,  and  several 
eastern  parts,  by  Thomas;  through  the  vast  tract 
from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum,  by 
Paul ; as  also  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  Spain  and 
Gaul;  in  most  of  which  places  Christian  churches 
were  planted  in  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ,  which  was  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. D. 


And  then  shall  the  end  come*  The  ful- 
filment of  this  part  of  the  prophecy  we  learn  from 
Josephus,  who  wrote  seven  books  cf  the  wars  of  the 
Jews,  wherein  he  described  with  great  exactness  this 
scene  of  desolation  in  all  its  dreadful  circumstances ; 
and  by  a variety  of  dates  showed  that  it  happened 
about  forty  years  after  our  Lord’s  death,  conse- 
quently immediately  after  the  gospel  was  preached 

through  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  M. God 

never  sends  judgment  without  previous  warning; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews,  already 
dispersed  over  most  known  countries,  had  nearly  all 
heard  the  gospel  “ as  a witness,”  before  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  state.  The  same  principle  was  repeated 
and  will  repeat  itself  to  the  end.  B. 


Section  131.— Signs  of  Coming  Destruction. 

Mount  of  Olive*. 

Matthew  xxiv.  15-86.  Mark  xiii.  14-82.  Lukk  xxi.  20-88. 

L.  20  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desola- 

M.  15  tion  thereof  is  nigh.  But  when  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of 

by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing,  where  it  ought  not,  in  the  holy  place  (whoso  readetli, 

16  let  him  understand),  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  mountains;  and  let 
them  which  are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out;  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries 

17  enter  thereinto.  And  let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not  go  down  into  the  house, 

18  neither  enter  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house ; neither  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  turn 
L.  22  back  again  to  take  up  his  garment.  For  these  be  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things 

28  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled.  But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to 
Mk.18  them  that  give  suck  in  those  days ! And  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter, 
neither  on  the  sabbath-day. 

19  For  in  those  days  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the 
L.  23  creation  which  God  created  unto  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  he.  For  there  shall  be 

24  great  distress  in  the  land,  affliction  and  wrath  upon  this  people.  And  they  shall  fall  by 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations:  and  Jerusalem 
Mk.20  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.  And 
except  that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days,  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved  : but  for 
the  elect’s  sake,  whom  he  hath  chosen,  those  days  shall  be  shortened. 

21  And  then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ;  or, lo,  he  ie  there;  believe 

22  him  not.  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  and  shall  shew  great 
signs  and  wonders : insomuch  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect. 

23  But  take  ye  heed : behold,  I have  foretold  you  all  things.  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say 
M.  26  unto  you.  Behold,  he  is  in  the  desert ; go  not  forth  : behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  cham- 

27  bers;  believe  it  not.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the  east,  and  shineth  even  unto 

28  the  west : so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  For  wheresoever  the  carcass 
is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together. 

29  But  immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,  there  shall  he  signs  in  the  sun, 
and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars.  The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not 
give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven ; and  upon  the  earth  shall  he  distress 
of  nations,  with  perplexity ; the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring ; men’s  hearts  failing  them. 

29 
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for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  : for  the 

30  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken.  And  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in 
heaven : and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of 

31  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory.  And  then  shall  he 
send  his  angels  with  a great  sound  of  a trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together  his  elect 
from  the  four  winds,  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of  hea- 

L.  28  ven.  And  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your 
heads : for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh. 

29  And  he  spake  to  them,  saying , Now  learn  a parable  of  the  fig-tree,  and  all  the  trees : 

30  When  the  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  see  and  know  of  your  own 

31  selves  that  summer  is  now  nigh  at  hand.  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  see  all  these 
things  come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand,  even  at  the 

32  doors.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  That  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  these 

33  things  be  fulfilled.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away : but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
Mk.32  away.  But  of  that  day  and  hour  kuoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 

heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  my  Father  only. 


The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  may  well  be  called  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  not  only  in  just  judg- 
ment upon  those  who  had  rejected  him ; not  only  as  a sovereign  visits  with  desolation  a rebellious  prov- 
ince that  has  refused  all  offers  of  mercy : but  as  the  completion  of  the  first  great  step  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  And  since  this  is  the  most  momentous  revolutionary  epoch  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  world,  that  ever  was  or  that  ever  shall  be,  it  is  fitly  made,  in  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, the  type  of  the  “ coming  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,” 
to  destroy  all  that  is  earthly  and  corrupt  in  the  Church  and  world,  to  “ gather  his  elect  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,”  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  establish  his  everlasting  kingdom.  S. 


It  was  far  from  Christ’s  intention  to  give  them  a 
complete  view  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  up  to  its  final  consummation.  lie  imparted 
only  so  much  as  was  necessary  to  guard  them  against 
deception,  to  stimulate  their  watchfulness,  and  con- 
firm their  confidence  that  the  end  would  come  at 
dost.  Much,  indeed,  was  at  that  time  beyond  their 
'Comprehension,  and  could  only  be  made  clear  by  the 

• enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  prog- 
ress of  events.  N. 

L.  20.  We  know  that  two  years  before  the  city 
was  invested  by  Vespasian,  a Roman  army  under 
•Cestius  Gallus  approached  and  invested  it.  It 
strangely  enough  happened  that  as  Titus  surprised 
Hbe  city  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  Cestius  sur- 
prised it  during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  all 
the  male  population  of  Judea  was  collected  in  the 
•capital.  As  the  Tlebrew  converts  to  Christianity 
•can tinned  to  observe  the  greater  ceremonies  of  their 
ancient  faith  up  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
they  too  would  be  there  along  with  the  rest  They 
would  sec  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  and 
would  know  that  the  time  for  their  flight  had 

• come.  II. 

M.  15.  Abomination  of  desolation.  Be- 
fore tho  foundations  of  the  .second  .temple  were  laid, 


the  prophet  Daniel  had  predicted  its  desolation  by 
the  overspreading  (or  siege)  of  abominations , as  an 
event  following  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah.  That 
word  abomination  bad  a definite  sense  to  a Jewish 
ear,  denoting  the  objects  of  heathen  worship.  S. 

It  is  clear  that 44  the  abomination  of  desolation  ” 

denotes  the  Roman  army  which  besieged  Jerusalem, 
and  which  Daniel,  in  the  place  here  alluded  to,  calls 
44  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.”  The  Ro- 
man army  is  here  called  an  abomination,  because 
upon  its  standards  were  depicted  the  images  of  their 
emperor  and  the  tutelary  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped ; and  idols  were  held  by  the  Jews  in  the 
utmost  abhorrence,  and  called  by  the  very  name 
here  used,  44  an  abomination.”  The  word  44  desola- 
tion” is  added  because  this  mighty  army  brought 
ruin  and  desolation  on  Jerusalem.  This  city,  and 
the  mountain  on  which  it  stood,  and  a circuit  of  sev- 
eral furlongs  around  it,  were  accounted  holy  ground ; 
and,  as  the  Roman  standards  were  planted  in  the 
most  conspicuous  places  near  the  fortifications  of 
the  city,  they  are  here  said  to  stand  in  44  the  holy 
place.”  P. 

10.  The  admonition  to  44  them  who  were  in  the 
midst  of  Jerusalem  to  depart  out  ” shows  that  the 
44 encompassing  with  armies”  here  spoken  of  was 
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each  as  in  the  end  would  permit  the  inhabitants  to 
flee  out  of  the  city.  Cestius  Gall  us  in  the  beginning 
of  the  war  invested  Jerusalem,  and  took  the  lower 
town,  Bezetha.  Josephus  says,  “If  he  had  con- 
tinued the  siege  but  a little  longer,  he  would  have 
taken  the  city.  But  Cestius  removed  his  army ; and 
having  received  no  loss,  unadvisedly  departed  from 
the  city.”  In  this  manner  the  providence  of  God 
verified  the  prophecy  of  Christ,  and  interposed  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  disciples.  Josephus  further 
tells  us  that,  “ immediately  after  Cestius’s  departure, 
many  of  the  Jews  daily  fled  from  the  city,  as  from 
a sinking  ship.”  Among  these  were  many  Chris- 
tians, who,  remembering  this  admonition  of  the 

Master,  foresaw  what  was  to  happen.  M. By 

such  warnings  the  Christians  were  preserved.  Be- 
fore John  of  Giscala  had  shut  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Simon  of  Gerasa  had  begun  to  murder  the 
fugitives,  so  that  “ he  who  escaped  the  tyrant  within 
the  wall  was  destroyed  by  the  other  that  lay  before 
the  gates  ” — before  the  Roman  eagle  waved  her  wing 
over  the  doomed  city,  or  the  infamies  of  lust  and 
murder  had  driven  every  worshipper  in  horror  from 
the  temple  courts — the  Christians  had  taken  timely 
warning.  F. Taking  advantage  of  the  space  be- 

fore the  siege  was  formed  by  Titus,  they  departed 
in  a body  to  Pella,  a village  beyond  Jordan,  which 
became  the  seat  of  the  u Church  of  Jerusalem  ” till 
Hadrian  permitted  their  return.  S. 

Mk.  18*  The  siege  by  Cestius,  sent  as  a warning 
to  them  as  the  after-siege  was  sent  as  a punishment 
to  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  occurred  in  the 
month  of  October.  Their  flight,  theroforc,  was  not 
in  the  winter.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  day  on 
which  Cestius,  in  a panic  which  never  could  be  ac- 
counted for,  suddenly  called  off  his  troops  and  re- 
treated from  the  city,  was  a Tuesday.  Their  flight, 

therefore,  was  not  upon  the  Sabbath.  H. At 

the  beginning  of  A.  D.  70,  when  Titus  made  his  ap- 
pearance, the  zealots  themselves  were  divided  into 
two  parties:  that  of  John  of  Giscala  and  Elea- 
zar,  who  held  the  temple  and  its  courts  and  the 
Antonia — 8,400  men;  that  of  Simon  Bar-Gioras, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  the  tower  Phasaelus,  and 
who  held  the  upper  city,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley, 
and  the  district  where  the  old  acra  had  formerly 
stood,  north  of  the  temple — 10,000  men  and  5,000 
Idumeans:  in  all  a force  of  between  23,000  and 
24,000  soldiers,  trained  in  the  civil  encounters  of 
the  last  two  years  to  great  skill  and  thorough  reck- 
lessness. S. 

10*  Tribulation,  such  as  was  not  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Whoever  will 
turn  to  the  history  of  this  war  by  Josephus,  and 
there  read  the  detail  of  the  horrible  and  almost  in- 
credible calamities  endured  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  during  the  siege,  not  only  from  the  fire 


and  sword  of  the  enemies  without,  but  from  famine 
and  pestilence,  and  continual  massacres  and  mur- 
ders from  the  flend-likc  fury  of  the  seditious  zealots 
within,  will  be  convinced  that  the  very  strong  terms 
used  by  our  Lord  do  not  go  beyond  the  truth.  In- 
deed Josephus  himself  says : “ No  other  city  ever 
suffered  such  miseries,  nor  did  any  age,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  ever  breed  a generation 
more  fruitful  in  wickedness  than  this  was.”  And 
again:  “If  the  miseries  of  all  mankind  from  the 
creation  were  compared  with  those  which  the  Jews 
then  suffered,  they  would  appear  inferior.”  The 
prediction  of  our  Lord,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
it  as  described  by  the  historian,  are  exact  counter- 
parts of  each  other,  and  seem  almost  to  have  been 
written  by  the  same  person.  Yet  Josephus  was  not 
born  till  after  our  Saviour  was  crucified ; and  he 

was  not  a Christian,  but  a Jew.  P. Gur  Lord 

wept  at  the  foresight  of  these  calamities ; and  no 
humane  person  can  read  the  relation  of  them  in  Jo- 
sephus, without  weeping  also.  These  were  the  days 
in  which  all  the  calamities  predicted  by  Moses,  Joel, 
Daniel,  and  other  prophets,  as  well  os  those  foretold 
by  our  Saviour,  met  in  one  common  centre,  and 
were  fulfilled  in  the  most  terrible  manner  on  that 
generation.  G.  T. 

L.  24.  Captive  into  all  nations.  The 

number  of  those  who  perished  by  sword  and  famine 
is  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  not  less  than 

I, 100,000.  The  number  of  those  that  were  made 
captive  was  97,000,  who  were  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  cruel  treatment,  being  either  sold,  or  dis- 
persed through  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  Hammond. 

The  falling  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  is  not  to 

be  confined  to  what  happened  at  the  siege.  It  com- 
prehended all  the  slaughters  that  were  made  of  the 
Jews  in  the  different  battles,  and  sieges,  and  mas- 
sacres, both  in  their  own  land  and  out  of  it,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  war — such  as  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  50,000  perished;  at  Cesarea,  10,000; 
at  Scythopolis,  13,000;  at  Damascus,  10,000;  at 
Ascalon,  10,000;  at  Apheck,  15,000;  upon  Gerizim, 

II, 000;  and  at  Jotapata,  30,000.  And  thus  wae 
verified  what  our  Lord  told  his  disciples,  that  wher- 
ever the  carcass  was,  there  the  eagles  should  be 
gathered  together.  M. 

Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles.  After  the  Jews  were  almost  utterly 
destroyed  by  death  and  captivity,  Vespasian  corn 
manded  the  whole  land  of  Judea  to  be  sold.  Jeru- 
salem in  particular,  with  its  territory,  becoming 
Vespasian’ 8 property,  was  sold  to  such  Gentiles  as 

chose  to  settle  there.  M. And  Jerusalem  has 

never  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  It 
was  first  in  subjection  to  the  Romans,  afterward  to 
the  Saracens,  then  to  the  Franks,  next  to  the  Maine- 
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lukes,  and  now  to  the  Turks.  Thus  has  the  proph- 
ecy of  Christ  been  most  literally  and  terribly  ful- 
filled, on  a people  who  are  still  preserved,  as  con- 
tinued monuments  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord’s  predic- 
tion, and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

G.  T. Palestine  was  the  cradle  of  the  gospel: 

the  Jews  the  people  first  divinely  appointed  to  ex- 
|>ound  it.  The  destruction — never  to  be  repaired — 
of  their  material  temple  cut  the  cords  which  bound 
the  new  faith  to  its  local  habitation , and  launched  it, 
under  the  hand  of  Providence,  on  its  career  of  spir- 
itual conquest.  II.  M. While  every  dispersed 

people  mentioned  in  history  has  been  swallowed  up 
of  the  nations  among  whom  they  were  dispersed, 
without  leaving  the  smallest  trace  of  their  ever  hav- 
ing existed,  the  Jews  continue,  after  so  many  ages, 
a distinct  people  in  their  dispersion.  In  all  coun- 
tries, by  openly  separating  from  the  nations  who 
rule  them,  they  have  subjected  themselves  to  hatred 
and  derision ; nay,  they  have  exposed  themselves  to 
death,  by  bearing  about  with  them  the  outward 
marks  of  their  descent.  By  this  unexampled  con- 
stancy they  have  preserved  themselves  a distinct 
people  everywhere.  But  of  this  constancy  can  any 
better  account  be  given  than  that  it  is  the  means  by 
which  God  verifies  the  prediction  of  his  Son  ? He 
has  declared  that  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are 
fulfilled,  the  Jews  shall  be  converted ; and  there- 
fore, through  the  whole  couree  of  their  dispersion, 
they  must  continue  a distinct  people.  If  the  hand 
of  Providence  is  not  visible  in  these  things,  I cannot 
tell  where  it  will  be  found.  M. 

Until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filled. The  meaning,  in  the  light  of  Rom.  11  : 12, 
15,  is  this : Jerusalem  shall  lie  waste  until  the  full 
completion  of  the  number  of  converts  to  Christianity 
which  was  to  result  from  the  downfall  of  Judaism, 
and  the  universal  proffer  of  the  gospel  resulting 

therefrom.  J.  J.  0. Till  the  Gentiles  have  had 

their  full  time  of  that  place  in  the  Church  which  the 
Jows  in  their  time  had  before  them — after  which, 
the  Jews  being  again  44  graflfed  into  their  own  olive- 
tree,”  one  Church  of  Jew  and  Gentile  together  shall 

fill  the  earth.  B. On  any  theory  of  prophetic 

interpretation,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  Palestine,  no  longer  under 
the  misrule  of  barbarians  and  the  blight  of  false 
religion,  shall  become  a goodly  land,  its  cities  be  re- 
built, and  a large  portion — if  not  the  whole  body — 
of  the  Jewish  people  be  found  in  the  old  home  of 
their  fathers,  honored  amid  the  family  of  nations,  in 
proportion  as  through  the  ages  they  have  been  so 
generally  despised.  N.  C.  B. 

Mk.  22.  There  shall  arise  false  Christs. 
Our  Lord  had  already  cautioned  his  disciples  against 
believing  the  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  who 
Would  appear  before  the  siege ; and  he  now  warns 


[ them  against  those  that  would  rise  up  during  the 
siege.  This,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  they  did  in  great 
abundance,  and  flattered  the  Jews  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  their  Messiah  coming  with  great  power,  to 
rescue  them  from  the  Romans.  And  they  pretend- 
ed to  show  44  signs  and  wonders ; ” the  very  words 
used  by  that  historian  as  well  as  by  our  Lord.  P. 

M.  28.  The  eagles  be  gathered*  The 

meaning  is,  that  as  the  eagles  collect  together  wher- 
ever they  find  their  prey,  so  shall  the  Roman  armies 
follow  the  call  of  divine  vengeance.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful allusion  to  the  eagles  of  the  Roman  standards. 
Newcomc. 

29*  The  San  shall  be  darkened,  etc.  These 
which  follow  are  strong  figurative  expressions,  de- 
noting that  the  Jewish  state  should  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. By  similar  figures  we  frequently  find 
described  in  Scripture  an  utter  desolation,  and  ter- 
rible destruction  brought  upon  nations  and  capital 
cities.  So  Isaiah  of  Babylon,  chapter  13 ; and  of 
the  Idumeans,  chapter  34 ; and  Ezekiel  of  Egypt, 
chapter  32.  Whitby. The  desolation  and  calam- 

ity here  spoken  of  may  be  most  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  overthrow  and  complete  extirpation  of 
the  Jewish  people  fifty  years  later  under  Adrian ; 
when  they  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  utterly  driven 
out  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  This  was  the 
final  war  and  catastrope  of  the  Jewish  nation  under 
the  celebrated  and  mysterious  Bar-Cochba,  “ Son  of 
a Star.”  The  figurative  language  of  these  verses 
(Matt.  24  : 29-31,  etc.)  is  similar  to  that  of  many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  refer  to  civil 
commotions  and  historical  events,  of  far  less  impor- 
tance than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state.  R. 

30.  Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  man.  The  Jews  many  times  asked  for  a 
sign ; now  a sign  will  appear,  that  he  is  the  true 
Messiah  whom  they  despised,  derided,  crucified. 
He  shall  give  proof  of  himself,  not  indeed  in  any 
visible  form,  but  in  vengeance  and  judgment,  so  vis- 
ible that  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  him  the  avenger.  J.  L. 

Mk.  32.  Of  that  day  and  honr  know- 
eth  no  man.  This  ignorance  is  made  by  Christ 
an  argument  for  watchfulness,  as  if  any  day  might 
prove  uthe  day,”  and  any  hour  uthc  hour.”  The 
attitude  of  faith  is  that  of  listening  for  the  foot- 
falls of  an  approaching  Redeemer.  Christians  are 
described  as  those  who  44  are  waiting  for  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  They  are  “ looking 
for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  ' 
the  great  God  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.”  It 
is  the  obedience  of  faith,  neither  to  postpone  the 
second  advent  to  a distant  future,  nor  to  say  that 
it  has  actually  come,  or  is  coming  at  a specified 
date.  The  Christian  should  always  associate  the 
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future  with  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  his  actual  and 
risible  coming,  or  some  spiritual  preparation  for  it. 
To  his  believing  outlook  every  event  has  something 
to  do  with  him,  and  may  be  a precursor  of  the  ad- 
vent. It  is  more  in  accordance  with  Christian  be- 
lieving and  living,  to  think  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
than  of  the  coming  of  death.  W.  I.  B. 

Not  the  angels*  Here  the  Son  of  God  is  con- 
trasted both  with  mm  and  angels.  Whoever  the 
Son  was,  he  was  distinct  from  men,  and  above  the 
angels,  being  clearly  contrasted  with  both,  not  here 
in  respect  of  knowledge,  but  in  degree  as  being. 
The  gradation  is,  44  no  man,”  44  no  angel”  not  even 
the  Son.  J.  P.  T. That  day  knoweth  nei- 

ther the  Son*  Christ  docs  not  know  it  as  man, 
and  it  is  not  his  office  to  declare  it  as  the  Son  of 
God.  By  saying  that  the  angels  do  not  know  it,  he 
checked  the  disciples  from  desiring  to  know  it. 
The  times  and  seasons  are  in  the  Father’s  own 
power,  and  they  are  not  therefore  for  the  Son  to 
reveal.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  he  says  that 

they  are  not  known  by  him.  W. The  Son  here 

is  Christ,  considered  as  the  Son  of  man,  as  the 
prophet  sent  into  the  world  to  reveal  his  Father’s 
will ; not  as  delivering  to  the  world  what  he  as  44  the 
Word  ” knew,  but,  according  to  his  frequent  declarer 
tions  concerning  himself,  what  the  Father  which  sent 
him  gave  him  commandment  to  say.  Whitby. 


What  was  wanted  was  a Saviour  coming  forth 
out  of  the  Godhead, 44  very  God  of  very  God,”  at 
once  divine  in  his  nature  and  human  in  his  sympa- 
thies, to  restore,  to  redeem,  to  rescue  man  from 
himself — to  heal  a fatal  alienation,  to  put  lost  man 
and  the  Holy  Father  at  one  again.  Who  else  but 
God  manifest  in  human  flesh  was  competent  to  this  ? 
While  accomplishing  it,  is  it  very  strange  that  he 
should  sometimes  speak  of  himself,  in  this  conde- 
scending and  peculiar  office,  as  unable  to  know  or 
to  do  certain  things  as  of  himself  without  the  Fa- 
ther, with  whom  he  ever  dwells  in  perfect  oneness, 
each  in  each ; or  that  in  this  human  sojourn  he 
should  declare  himself  dependent  on  that  whole  and 
undivided  Deity,  that  cntirencss  of  the  Godhead, 
from  which  he  came  forth  into  the  world?  For 
that  also,  and  for  all  the  blessed  spiritual  comfort, 
light,  strength,  hope,  assurance,  promise,  salvation, 
it  gives  us,  let  us  be  humbly  and  most  devoutly 
thankful.  And  let  us  look  reverently  up  to  that 
Lord  and  Redeemer  who  in  the  beginning  44  was 
God  ” — who  left  the  Father’s  bosom  for  our  deliver- 
ance from  the  law  of  sin  and  death — who  hath 
ascended  up  where  he  was  before — who  has  put  it 
past  all  doubt  or  question  that  he  and  his  Father 
are  one,  and  who  with  that  Father  reigns  in  con- 
substantial  glory,  ever  one  God,  world  without 
end.  F.  D.  H. 


Section  132.-Transition  to  His  Final  Coming.  “Watch!” 

Mount  of  Olives. 

Matthew  xxiv.  87-61.  Maek  xiiL  88-87.  Luke  xxi.  81-86. 

L.  84  And  take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with  sur- 

feiting and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares. 
36  For  as  a snare  shall  it  come  on  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  But 

M.  37  as  the  days  of  Noe  were , so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  For  as  in  the 
88  days  that  were  before  the  flood,  they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in 

39  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and  knew  not  until  the  flood 

40  came,  and  took  them  all  away : so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  be.  Then 

41  shall  two  be  in  the  field;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left:  two  women  shall 

L.  86  be  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.  Take  ye  heed; 

watch  therefore,  and  pray  always,  that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these 
things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man.  For  ye  know  not 

M.  43  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come.  But  know  this,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house 

had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  would 
44  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up.  Therefore  be  ye  also  ready : for  in  such 
an  hour  as  you  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh 
Mk.34  For  the  Son  of  man  is  as  a man  taking  a far  journey,  who  left  his  house,  and  gave 
authority  to  hu  servants,  and  to  every  man  his  work,  and  commanded  the  porter  to 
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M.  45  watch.  Who  then  is  a faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  lord  hath  made  ruler  over 

46  his  household,  to  give  them  meat  in  due  season?  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his 

47  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  that  he  shall  make 

48  him  ruler  over  all  his  goods.  But  and  if  that  evil  servant  shall  say  in  his  heart,  My 

49  lord  delayeth  his  coming ; and  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow-servants,  and  to  eat  and 

50  drink  with  the  drunken ; the  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a day  when  he  looketh 

51  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is  not  aware  of;  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and 
appoint  Aim  his  portion  with  the  hypocrites : there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth. 

Mk.35  Watch  ye  therefore : for  ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at  even, 

36  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning : lest  coming  suddenly,  he 

37  find  you  sleeping.  And  what  I say  unto  you,  I say  unto  all,  W atch. 


Concerning  that  great  and  notable  day  of  which  he  here  spoke,  two  facts  only  he  announces — the 
certainty  of  its  coming,  and  its  suddenness.  The  element  of  uncertainty  in  death,  in  the  second  advent 
of  Christ,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  is  intended,  not  to  excite  the  imagination  to  curiosity,  but  to  arouse 
the  conscience  to  vigilance,  and  the  heart  to  fidelity.  “ It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  watchfulness  to  be 
always  watching.”  Yet  the  watching  is  not  to  be  that  of  anxious  waiting,  but  of  faithful  doing.  Men 
steeped  in  worldliness  are  heedless  of  death  and  the  judgment  to  come.  They  lose  the  thought  of  conse- 
quences, and  grow  reckless  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  methods  by  which  they  gratify  their  desires.  But 
the  servant  of  Christ  holds  everything  in  trust  for  his  Lord,  and  uses  time,  talents,  means,  life  itself,  for 
his  glory.  Such  fidelity  to  trust  shall  be  rewarded  with  confidence  and  honor  from  his  Lord.  But  sad 
and  hopeless  shall  be  the  doom  of  such  as  waste  life’s  opportunities,  and  live  only  for  self  and  sin.  J.  P.  T. 


M.  37-39*  As  in  the  times  of  Noah,  men  and 
women  shall  be  employed  in  their  ordinary  work. 
These  verses  show  us  that  to  the  last  the  elect  of 
God  will  be  mingled  in  companionship  and  partner- 
ship with  the  children  of  this  world.  They  also 
confirm,  by  his  mouth  who  is  truth  itself,  the  his- 
toric reality  of  the  flood  of  Noah.  A. 

41.  Two  women  shall  be  grinding.  At 
Nazareth,  we  beheld  two  women  grinding  at  the 
mill,  preparing  flour  to  make  bread.  Seated  on  the 
ground,  they  held  between  them  two  round  flat 
stones.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone  was  a 
cavity  for  pouring  in  the  corn,  and  by  the  side  of 
this  an  upright  wooden  handle  for  moving  the 
stone.  As  the  operation  began,  one  of  the  women, 
with  her  right  hand,  pushed  this  handle  to  the  woman 
opposite,  who  again  sent  it  to  her  companion,  thus 
communicating  a rotatory  and  very  rapid  motion  to 
the  upper  Btone  ; their  left  hands  being  all  the  while 
employed  in  supplying  fresh  corn,  as  fast  as  the 
bran  and  flour  escaped  from  the  sides  of  the  ma- 
chine. E.  D.  Clarke,  1801. In  the  village  of 

Siloam,  we  heard  a sound  from  one  of  the  houses, 
which  we  guessed  to  be  that  of  a hand-mill  on  which 
corn  was  being  ground  for  the  afternoon’s  meal. 
We  entered  and  found  a young  woman  seated  on  the 
earthen  floor,  and  busily  at  work  with  her  mill.  In- 
terpreting our  wishes,  she  took  off  the  upper  circu- 


lar stone,  showed  us  the  iron  pivot  in  the  lower 
stone  on  which  it  revolved,  and  also  the  hollow  slant 
by  which  the  meal  escaped  after  it  was  ground.  As 
we  were  examining  it,  a second  girl  entered,  and  sit- 
ting down  on  the  opposite  side,  and  laying  hold  of 
the  well-worn  handle,  the  little  mill  went  round 
more  rapidly  than  ever.  A.  Thomson,  1876. 

L.  36.  Watch  ....  pray.  The  two  great 
duties  which  in  prospect  of  trial  arc  constantly 
enjoined.  These  warnings,  suggested  by  the  need 
of  preparedness  for  the  tremendous  calamities  ap- 
proaching, and  the  total  wreck  of  the  existing  state 
of  things,  are  the  general  improvement  of  the  whole 
discourse,  carrying  the  mind  forward  to  judgment  of 
another  kind,  and  on  a grander  and  more  awful  scale 
— not  temporal  but  eternal — when  all  safety  and 
blessedness  will  be  found  to  lie  in  being  able  to 
“ stand  before  the  Son  of  man  ” in  the  glory  of  his 

personal  appearing.  B. The  discourse  of  our 

Lord  up  to  this  point  is  to  be  regarded  as  a whole, 
which  is  here  completed ; having  reference  to  his 
coming  for  the  overthrow  of  Judaism.  Our  Lord 
here  makes  a transition,  and  proceeds  to  speak  of 

his  final  coming  at  the  day  of  judgment.  R. In 

the  discourse  from  this  point  we  meet  with  no  signs 
by  which  this  greater  coming  of  our  Lord  is  her- 
alded. But  the  whole  burden,  onward  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  judgment  (Section  185),  is  the  moBt 
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solemn  and  urgently  repeated  exhortation  to  watch- 
fulness, and  a constant  readiness  to  meet  the  Son 
of  man  at  this  his  great  and  final  coming.  J.  J.  0. 

The  judgment  over  the  degenerate  theocracy, 
and  the  final  judgment  of  the  world ; the  first  free 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its  final 
and  glorious  consummation,  correspond  to  each 
other:  the  former,  in  each  case,  prefiguring  the 
latter.  And  so,  in  general,  all  great  epochs  of  the 
world’s  history,  in  which  God  reveals  himself  as 
Judge,  condemning  a creation  ripe  for  destruction, 
and  calling  a new  one  into  being ; all  critical  and 
creative  epochs  of  the  world’s  history  correspond  to 
each  other,  and  collectively  prefigure  the  last  judg- 
ment and  the  last  creation — the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  N. 

Mk.  34*  Left  his  house*  The  Christian 
Church  is  here  compared  to  a great  house  or  palace 
left  for  a time  by  its  Lord  and  Master,  the  Son  of 
tnan.  He  left  his  Church  at  his  ascension,  and  he 
will  return  again  to  take  account  of  it  at  the  general 
judgment  in  the  end  of  the  world.  He  comes  at 
the  same  time  to  every  individual  at  his  death.  The 
Son  of  man  at  his  departure  gave  authority  to  his 
servants,  that  is,  not  merely  to  the  office-bearers  of 
his  Church,  but  to  all  his  servants,  authority  to  trans- 
act in  his  room,  to  maintain  due  order  in  the  house, 
and  seek  its  good.  There  is  meanwhile  no  other 
above  them  in  the  house,  no  earthly  master,  but  only 
the  Word  of  Christ,  which  under  the  teaching  of  his 
Spirit  he  has  left  for  their  guidance. 

To  every  man  his  work*  Work  is  (he  com- 
mon duty  of  all  in  Cluist's  house.  The  first  thing 
we  read  of  God  doing  for  man  when  he  made  him 
was  to  assign  him  work.  Before  he  gave  him  a 
right  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  “ he  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.” 
When  man  is  translated  to  the  heavenly  Eden  it  is 
not  to  idleness — “ they  serve  him  day  and  night  in 
his  temple.”  lie  who  made  all  worlds  has  said, 
“My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I work.”  It 
would  be  strange  then  if  the  Christian  Church, 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  beating  heart  to  all 
this  world’s  activities,  were  exempted  from  a law  so 
universal.  It  was  for  this  end  that  Christ  called  its 
members  into  it — “ why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day 
idle  ? ” and  then  “ gave  to  every  man  his  work.” 

The  porter  to  watch.  While  the  mode  of 
labor  in  the  hou^e  may  vary,  there  is  something 
common  to  all  who  are  in  it — the  duty  of  watchful- 
ness. The  porter  must  stand  at  the  door  of  every 
heart  while  that  heart  pursues  its  work.  To  watch 
is  to  do  all  our  work  with  the  thought  of  his  eye 
measuring  it,  as  of  a friend  who  is  ever  present  to 
our  soul,  gone  from  us  in  outward  form,  sure  to  re- 
turn, and  meanwhile  near  in  spirit — to  subject  our 
plans  and  acts  to  his  approval,  asking  ourselves  at 


every  step  how  this  would  please  him,  shrinking 
from  what  would  cloud  his  face,  rejoicing  with  great 
joy  in  all  that  would  meet  his  smile.  Ker. 

M.  45-51.  Observe  the  contrast  between  the 
good  and  the  evil  servant.  The  good  servant  is. 
faithful , to  his  lord  and  in  his  trust ; prudent , in 
watching  for  his  lord’s  coming ; beneficent , using  his 
power  as  a trust,  for  others ; patient , in  continuing 
his  well-doing  till  the  coming  of  his  lord ; and  his 
blessing  is  an  enlarged  honor,  and  a grander  sphere 
of  activity  in  the  future.  The  evil  servant  becomes 
a practical  disbeliever  in  Christ’s  second  coming,  uses 
his  power  to  oppress  his  fellow-servants,  and  to 
gratify  himself  finds  his  companions  with  the  self- 
indulgent,  not  with  the  self-denying;  and  to  him 
judgment  comes  suddenly,  unexpectedly , without  warn- 
ing, and  with  terrible  and  final  condemnation  that 
separates  him  from  the  saints,  and  allots  his  portion 
with  sinners.  L.  A. 

Mk.  35-37.  It  was  never  meant  by  the  framer 
of  the  prophecies  that  any  distinct  vision  of  the 
future  should,  by  help  of  them,  be  obtained  by  us. 
There  is  such  variety  of  construction  in  the  differ- 
ent pails,  that  much  must  remain  of  double  or 
doubtful  import,  till  the  interpreting  event  occurs. 
It  has  been  so  with  all  that  section  of  the  prophetic 
writings  of  which  the  fulfilments  arc  already  before 
our  eyes.  It  must  be  so  with  all  that  lies  over  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  future.  But  with  all  the  ob- 
scurity thus  intentionally  thrown  around  the  day  and 
the  hour  of  Christ’s  coming,  let  us  not  forget  that 
no  obscurity,  no  uncertainty,  hangs  around  the  great 
event  itself ; that  the  same  Jesus  whom  the  clouds 
received  out  of  the  apostles’  sight  shall  come  again 
the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.  In  all 
that  future  which  lies  before  us,  these  are  the  only 
two  events  of  which  we  are  absolutely  certain : our 
own  approaching  death,  our  Lord’s  approachiug  ad- 
vent. Our  faith  in  the  certainty  of  the  one  rests  on 
the  uniformity  of  nature ; our  faith  in  the  other  ou 
the  sure  testimony  of  our  Lord  himself — a testimony 
that  we  put  above  the  other,  for  he  says,  “ Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall  not 
pass  away.”  We  must  all  die,  and  we  roust  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  H. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  death ; nothing 
more  uncertain  than  the  time  of  dying.  I will  there- 
fore be  prepared  at  all  times  for  that  which  may 
come  at  any  time,  must  come  at  one  time  or  another. 

I shall  not  hasten  my  death  by  being  ready,  but 
sweeten  it.  It  makes  me  not  die  the  sooner,  but  the 
better.  Warmck. 

I say  onto  all,  Watch.  Watch,  therefore, 
and  pray  that  we  may  be  able  to  stand  before  the 
Son  of  man.  Nor  shall  vigilance  and  prayer  be  in- 
effectual. On  those  who  mock  at  God’s  threaten- 
ings,  and  reject  his  promises,  on  these  only  tlic 
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severity  of  wrath  will  fall.  But  for  those  who  lay 
these  warnings  to  heart,  who  dread  the  pollutions  of 
the  world,  and  flee  from  sin  as  from  a serpent ; who 
fear  God’s  displeasure  more  than  death,  and  seek 
his  favor  more  than  life,  though  much  of  frailty  will 
to  the  last  adhere  to  them,  yet  these  are  the  objects 
of  the  Father’ 8 mercy,  of  the  Redeemer’s  love.  For 
these  he  died,  for  these  he  pleads,  these  he  supports 
and  strengthens  with  his  spirit,  these  he  shall  lead 
with  him  triumphant  to  the  mansions  of  glory,  when 
sin  and  death  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire 
Horsley. Who  is  he  that  overcometb,  but  he  that 


bclieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ? and  this  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith — 
faith  in  the  unseen  Saviour ; faith  in  his  having  lived 
and  died  for  us  on  earth ; faith  in  his  having  passed 
into  the  heavens,  appealing  there  in  God’s  presence 
for  us ; faith  in  his  future  coming  to  take  us  to  him- 
self. By  watchfulness,  by  prayer,  by  all  good  fidelity 
to  our  absent  Lord,  let  us  nourish  this  vital  principle 
of  faith  within  us ; so  that  when  at  last  it  is 
said  to  us,  “ Behold,  he  cometh ! ” the  ready  an- 
swer of  our  spirit  may  be,  “ Even  so,  come,  Lord 
Jesus ! ” H. 


Section  133— The  Ten  Virgins. 

Mount  of  Olive*. 

Matthew  xxv.  1-18. 

1 Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  likened  unto  ten  virgins,  which  took  their  lamps, 

2 and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  And  five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were 
8,  4 foolish.  They  that  were  foolish  took  their  lamps,  and  took  no  oil  with  them : but  the 

5 wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all 

6 slumbered  and  slept.  And  at  midnight  there  was  a cry  made,  Behold,  the  bridegroom 

7 cometh ; go  ye  out  to  meet  him.  Then  nil  those  virgins  arose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps. 

8 And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Give  us  of  your  oil ; for  our  lamps  are  gone  out. 

9 But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  Not  so;  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you:  but  go 

10  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves.  And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the 
oridegroom  came;  and  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage:  and 

11  the  door  was  shut.  Afterward  came  also  the  other  virgins,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  to 
12, 18  us.  But  he  answered  and  said,  Verily,  I say  unto  you,  I know  you  not.  Watch  there- 
fore, for  ye  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man  cometh. 


The  purpose  of  the  parable  is,  as  we  learn  from  the  Lord’s  concluding  words,  to  impress  upon  the 
members  of  his  Church  their  need  of  vigilance.  Regarded  in  one  view,  it  is  a warning  that  they  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  good  works — that  they  be  not  satisfied  with  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  while  they  do  not  the 
things  that  he  says.  Regarded  under  another  aspect,  it  is  a warning  that  they  be  watchful  over  their  in- 
ward state — over  their  affections ; that  they  seek  to  have  a continual  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Jesus 
in  their  inmost  hearts,  to  approve  themselves  before  God.  They  are  like  the  wise  virgins,  who  foresee  a 
life  of  toil  and  self-denial  before  the  kingdom  shall  come  unto  them — and  who  consequently  feel  that  it 
is  not  a few  warm  excited  feelings  which  will  carry  them  successfully  through  all  this — which  will  enable 
them  to  endure  unto  the  end.  They  feel  that  principles  as  well  as  feelings  must  be  engaged  in  the  work — 
that  their  first  impulses  and  desires  will  carry  them  but  a very  little  way,  unless  they  be  revived,  strength- 
ened, and  purified,  by  a continual  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  (rod. 

On  the  exclusion  of  the  foolish  Bengel  observes,  that  there  are  four  classes  of  persons : those  that 
have  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  entering  as  it  were  with  sails  set  into  the  haven ; those  again 
that  are  saved,  as  shipwrecked  mariners  reaching  with  difficulty  the  shore ; on  the  other  side,  there  are 
those  who  go  evidently  the  broad  way  to  destruction,  whose  sins  go  before  them ; while,  again,  there  are 
those  who,  though  they  seemed  not  far  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  miss  it  after  all.  Such  were 
these  five  foolish  virgins,  and  the  fate  of  these,  who  were  so  near  and  yet  fell  short,  must  always  appear 
the  most  miserable  of  all.  T. 
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The  parable  illustrates  the  vigilant  and  expect- 
ant attitude  of  faith,  in  respect  of  which  believers 
are  described  as  “ they  that  look  for  him  ” and  M love 
his  appearing.”  In  the  last  parable  it  was  that  of 
servants  waiting  for  their  absent  lord ; in  this,  it 
is  that  of  virgin-attendants  on  a bride,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  go  forth  at  night  with  lamps,  and  be 
ready  on  the  appearance  of  the  bridegroom  to  con- 
duct the  bride  to  his  house,  and  go  in  with  him  to 
the  marriage.  This  entire  and  beautiful  change  of 
figure  brings  out  the  lesson  of  the  former  parable 
In  quite  a new  light.  B. 

We  are  to  understand  by  the  virgins  aU  who 
profess  to  be  waiting  for  the  Son  of  God  from 
heaven,  and  to  love  his  appearing.  This  they  have 
all  in  common,  that  they  confess  to  the  same  Lord, 
they  profess  to  have  the  same  hope  in  him.  The 
numbers  make  nothing  to  the  case — only  the  divis- 
ion is  essential.  They  are  not  distinguished  into 
good  and  bad,  but  as  the  hearers  at  M.  7 : 25-27, 
into  “ wise  ” and  “foolish,”  for  as  a certain  degree 
of  good-will  toward  the  truth  is  assumed  there  in 
the  foolish  from  their  relation  as  hearers,  and  then 
attempting  to  build,  so  here  from  their  going  forth 
to  meet  the  bridegroom.  We  have  them  described — 
the  wise,  2 Pet.  I : 6-8,  and  the  foolish,  2 Pet.  1 : 9. 

The  customs  alluded  to  hold  in  full  force  to 
the  present  day,  and  form  as  important  a part  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony  as  they  did  in  ancient  times. 
The  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  his  friends  (“  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  ”),  goes  at  night  to  the 
house  of  the  bride,  and  brings  her  with  pomp  and 
gladness  to  his  own  home.  She  is  accompanied 
from  her  father’s  house  by  her  young  friends  and 
companions,  while  other  of  these,  the  virgins  of 
the  parable,  at  some  convenient  place  meet  and 
join  the  processior  and  enter  with  the  rest  of  the 
bridal  company  into  the  hall  of  feasting. 

4.  Oil  in  their  vessels  with  their  lamps. 
It  is  clear  that  whatever  is  merely  outward  in  the 
Christian  profession  is  the  lamp — whatever  is  in- 
ward and  spiritual  is  the  oil  laid  up  in  the  vessels. 
When  we  contemplate  with  James  faith  as  the 
body,  and  the  works  as  that  which  witnesses  for  a 
vivifying  soul,  then  faith  is  the  lamp,  the  works  the 
oil  in  the  vessels ; but  when  we  contemplate  with 
Paul  the  works  as  only  having  a value  from  the 
living  principle  of  faith  out  of  which  they  spring, 
then  the  works  are  the  lamp,  and  faith  the  oil 
which  must  feed  it. . Yet  in  either  case,  before  we 
have  fully  exhausted  the  meaning  of  the  oil,  we 


must  get  beyond  both  the  works  and  the  faith  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  which  prompts  the  works  and 
quickens  the  faith,  and  of  which  Spirit  oil  is  in 
Scripture  the  standing  symbol. 

5.  All  slumbered  and  slept*  Perhaps  by 
this  slumbering  and  sleeping  more  may  not  be  meant 
than  that  all,  having  taken  such  measures  os  they 
counted  needful  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  bride- 
groom as  they  would  wish,  calmly  awaited  his  ap- 
proach. For  had  the  foolish  virgins  been  in  a con- 
dition to  mark  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  gradual 
waning  of  their  lamps,  they  would  naturally  have 
bestirred  themselves  before  the  decisive  moment 
arrived  to  procure  a new  supply.  And  had  the 
wise  virgins  not  slept — had  they  been  represented 
as  watching  while  the  others  were  sleeping — it 
would  have  seemed  like  a lack  of  love  not  to  have 
warned  their  companions  of  the  increasing  dimness 
with  which  their  lamps  were  burning,  while  yet 

help  was  possible.  T. Observe  the  implication : 

if  the  Christian  has  grace  in  his  heart,  he  is  always 
ready,  though  asleep  ; if  not,  he  is  unready,  though 
he  were  wakeful  and  seemingly  watching.  Not 
what  death  finds  us  doing , but  how  death  finds  us 
furnished,  is  the  important  question.  L.  A. 

8,  9*  Of  course  the  request  and  the  refusal 
— like  the  discourse  between  Abraham  and  Dives 
— are  only  the  outer  garb  of  the  truth — but  of 
truth  how  important ! — that  we  shall  look  in  vain 
from  men  for  that  grace  which  God  only  can  sup- 
ply. T. 

10.  They  that  were  ready  went  in  with 

him  to  the  marriage*  The  future  everlasting 
blessedness  in  store  for  all  the  true  followers  of 
Christ  is  spoken  of  here,  as  so  frequently  else- 
where, as  a royal  banquet  or  feast.  “ Blessed  are 
they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of 
the  Lamb.”  Scene  of  unrivalled  glory,  of  exhaust- 
less joy ; rich  and  rare  the  food  provided  for  the 
guests  in  the  great  banqueting  hall  of  immortality  ! 
Other  viands  at  other  feasts  pall  on  the  sated  sense ; 
but  for  those  viands  upon  which  the  spirits  of  the 
blessed  shall  for  evermore  be  nourished  into  a 
growing  likeness  unto  God,  the  appetite  shall  ever 
grow  quicker  the  more  that  is  partaken,  and  the 
relish  be  ever  the  more  intense.  H. 

13*  Now  we  labor,  and  our  lamps  fluctuate 
among  the  gusts  and  temptations  of  the  present 
world  ; only  let  us  give  heed  that  our  flame  bum  in 
such  strength,  that  the  winds  of  temptation  may 
rather  fan  the  flame  than  extinguish  it.  Aug. 
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Section  134.— The  Talenta 

Mount  of  Olivet. 

Matthew  xxv.  14-80. 

14  Fob  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  a man  travelling  into  a far  country,  who  called  bis  own 

15  servants,  and  delivered  unto  them  his  goods.  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  talents,  to 
another  two,  and  to  another  one;  to  every  man  according  to  his  several  ability;  and 

16  straightway  took  his  journey.  Then  he  that  had  received  the  five  talents,  went  and 

17  traded  with  the  same,  and  made  them  other  five  talents.  And  likewise  he  that  had  re - 

18  coined  two,  he  also  gained  other  two.  But  he  that  had  received  one,  went  and  digged 
in  the  earth,  and  hid  his  lord's  money. 

10,  20  After  a long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  cometh,  and  reckoneth  with  them.  And 
so  he  that  had  received  five  talents,  came,  and  brought  other  five  talents,  saying,  Lord* 
thou  deliveredst  unto  me  five  talents : behold,  I have  gained  beside  them  five  talents 

21  more.  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a few  things,  I will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things : enter  thou 

22  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.  He  also  that  had  received  two  talents  came  and  said,  Lord, 
thou  deliveredst  unto  me  two  talents : behold,  I have  gained  two  other  talents  beside 

23  them.  His  lord  said  unto  him,  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a few  things,  I will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things : enter  thou  into  the 

24  joy  of  thy  lord.  Then  he  which  had  received  the  one  talent  came,  and  said,  Lord,  I 
knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering 

25  where  thou  hast  not  strewed : and  I was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 

26  earth : lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine.  His  lord  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Thou 
wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou  knewest  that  I reap  where  I sowed  not,  and  gather 

27  where  I have  not  strewed:  thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  ex- 

28  changers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury.  Take 

29  therefore  the  taleut  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  which  hath  ten  talents.  For  unto 
everyone  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance : but  from  him  that 

30  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable 
servant  into  outer  darkness : there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 


Whatever  we  are  in  capacity,  in  ability,  in  position,  in  means,  is  the  gift  of  God.  Our  talents  are 
“ his  goods.”  The  variety  of  distribution  is  also  from  his  hand.  A period  of  probation,  until  Christ’s 
second  advent,  is  appointed  for  testing  character.  Every  position  has  its  responsibility,  and  every  lot  its 
compensations.  In  every  case  there  exists  a personal  trust,  and  responsibility  is  measured  by  the  “sevewl 
ability.”  The  award  is  made,  not  to  absolute  or  relative  success,  but  to  fidelity,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  the  amount  committed  to  one’s  care.  The  trust  and  the  ability  to  use  it  create  the  obligation.  Neg- 
ligence is  punished  upon  its  own  showing.  The  plea  of  inability  is  false,  and  the  plea  of  severitv  contra- 
diets  itself.  The  time  and  the  labor  of  the  slothful  servant  belonged  to  his  Lord  ; and  his  punishment 
was  just,  because  he  did  not  use  for  God  the  gifts  that  he  had  received  from  God.  But,  while  a selfish 
disregard  of  the  sacred  trust  of  life  receives  merited  punishment,  the  reward  of  fidelity  transcends  all 
human  estimate — the  public  commendation  and  welcome  of  Christ,  exaltation  with  Christ  in  his  joy,  and 
dominion  in  his  kingdom.  J.  P.  T. 


The  parable  of  the  pounds  (Section  116),  though 
having  a prominent  point  of  contact  with  this,  was 
spoken  at  a different  time  and  place,  and  to  the 
multitude  as  well  as  the  disciples.  This,  in  the  in- 


nermost circle  of  his  own  most  trusted  followers, 
of  those  to  whom  he  was  about  to  confide  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  the  great  work  which  he  had  himself 
commenced  on  earth.  T. Christ’s  voice  in  this 
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parable,  as  in  that  of  the  pounds,  is,  not  “ Wait  for 
your  Lord,”  “ Love  his  appearing,”  but  “ Occupy 
till  I come.”  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his 
Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find,  not  only  watching , 
as  in  a former  parable,  but — working  / B. 

14.  While  the  virgins  were  represented  as  wait - 
ing  for  the  Lord,  we  have  here  the  servants  work- 
ing for  him : there  the  inward  spiritual  rest  of  the 
Christian  was  described — here  his  external  activity. 
There,  by  the  end  of  the  foolish  virgins,  we  were 
warned  against  declensions  and  decays  in  the  in- 
ward spiritual  life — here  against  sluggishness  and 
sloth  in  our  outward  vocation  and  work.  That  para- 
ble enforced  the  need  of  keeping  the  heart  with  all 
diligence,  this  the  need  of  giving  all  diligence  also 
to  the  outward  work,  if  we  would  be  found  of  Christ 
in  peace  at  his  appearing.  It  is  therefore  with 
good  reason  that  they  appear  in  their  actual  order, 
that  of  the  virgins  first  and  the  talents  following, 
since  the  sole  condition  of  a profitable  outward 
work  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  that  the  life  of 
God  be  diligently  maintained  within  the  heart.  T. 

Delivered  unto  them  his  goods.  It  is 
from  the  relationship  which  of  old  existed  between 
a master  and  his  slaves  that  the  imagery  of  this 
parable  is  taken.  A slave  in  those  days  might  not 
only  be  called  to  do  the  ordinary  work  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  an  ordinary  domestic : but  if  he  had  the 
talent  for  it,  his  master  might  allow  him  to  engage 
in  trade  or  to  practise  in  any  profession,  the  master 
receiving  the  profits,  the  slave  reaping  the  benefit 

of  better  position  and  better  maintenance.  H. 

Slaves  in  antiquity  were  often  artisans,  or  were 
allowed  to  engage  in  business,  paying  a fixed  yearly 
sum  to  their  master : or,  as  here,  they  had  money 
given  them  to  trade  on  his  account  or  to  enlarge 
their  business,  and  to  bring  him  in  a share  of  their 
profits. 

15.  His  ability.  The  natural  gifts  are  as 
the  vessel,  which  may  be  large  or  small  and  which 
receives  according  to  its  capacity;  but  which  in 

each  case  is  filled.  T. Our  Master  is  not  here 

personally  to  assign  to  us  our  different  places  and 
our  different  work ; he  is  not  here  directly  to  in- 
spect, and  at  each  day’s  close  to  make  the  reckon- 
ing with  us.  But  not  the  less,  rather  the  more,  are 
we  under  obligation  to  work  for  him ; for  has  he 
not  left  us  to  deal  with  that  portion  of  his  goods  he 
has  put  into  our  hands  as  to  each  of  us  seemeth 
best  ? has  he  not  left  us  to  cultivate  each  the  spe- 
cial talent  he  has  bestowed,  in  cultivating  which  we 
may  be  still  serving  him  ? H. 

Christ  not  only  startles  the  indolent  by  the  in- 
quiry, “ Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ? ” and 
by  the  command,  “ Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the 
night  cometh  wherein  no  man  can  work  ; ” but  our 
life  in  his  hands  is  converted  into  a lamp  which, 


like  the  virgins  in  the  parable,  we  are  to  keep 
bright  and  burning;  and  into  a stewardship,  con- 
cerning every  item  of  which  we  are  to  render  him 
finally  a faithful  account.  Our  M every  word,”  our 
various  endowments,  whatever  they  may  be,  arc  so 
many  talents  which  he  expects  us  to  multiply  by 
constant  use.  He  will  not  require  the  possessor  of 
two  talents  to  account  for  three,  but  neither  will  he 
permit  him  to  account  for  one  only.  The  very  fact 
that  he  possesses  two,  constitutes  his  call  and  his 
obligation  to  employ  them ; nor  is  he  at  liberty  to 
set  any  limits  to  his  endeavors  short  of  those  which 
his  means  and  opportunities  prescribe.  And  as 
Christian  influence  multiplies  itself  by  use,  he  is 
held  responsible,  not  only  for  the  right  employment 
of  his  two  talents,  but  for  the  other  two,  which  that 
employment  would  have  added  to  them.  J.  H. 

16.  Traded  and  made  other  five  talents. 
Whoever,  in  allegiance  to  his  divine  Master,  by  his 
diligent  use  of  God’s  gifts,  adds  to  the  spiritual 
value  of  his  own  character,  or  to  the  true  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men,  fulfils  the  part  of  a faithful  ser- 
vant. The  result  is  a true  addition  to  God’s  wealth. 

L.  A. 10.  After  a long  time.  Embraces  the 

whole  period  intervening  between  the  first  and  sec* 
ond  coming  of  Christ.  T. 

21.  Neither  the  toil  nor  the  gain  receives  notice, 
but  the  fidelity  is  commended  and  rewarded.  J.  G.  B. 
No  earthly  lord  or  master  ever  dealt  so  gener- 
ously with  those  who  had  tried  to  serve  him,  as  our 
heavenly  Lord  and  Master  will  deal  with  us,  if 
honestly,  sincerely,  devotedly,  though  with  all  our 
manifold  imperfections,  we  give  ourselves  to  the 
doing  of  his  good  and  holy  will.  H. Enter  in- 

to the  joy.  Leighton’s  words  on  this  entering 
into  the  joy  of  the  Lord  are  beautiful : “ It  is  but 
little  we  can  receive  here,  some  drops  of  joy  that 
enter  into  us,  but  there  we  shall  enter  into  joy  os 
vessels  put  into  a sea  of  happiness.”  T. 

24,  25.  The  good  and  faithful  servant  performs 
his  master’s  will,  without  arguing  concerning  it. 
It  is  only  the  wicked  and  slothful  servant  who  dis- 
putes so  much,  and  does  nothing.  Q. He  did 

not  believe  in  his  lord’s  forgiving  love,  and  in  his 
gracious  acceptance  of  the  work  with  all  its  faults, 
which  was  done  for  him  out  of  a true  heart  and 
with  a sincere  desire  to  please  him.  This  was  his 
wilful  and  guilty  ignorance  concerning  the  true 
character  of  the  master  whom  he  was  called  to 
serve.  In  his  speech,  half  cowering  and  half  defy- 
ing, and  in  this  respect  a wonderful  picture  of  the 
sinner’s  bearing  toward  God,  he  shrinks  not  from 
attributing  to  him  the  character  of  a harsh  unreason- 
able despot. 

26,  27.  “ Wicked,”  in  that  he  defended  himself 
by  calumniating  his  lord,  and  “slothful,”  as  his 
whole  conduct  has  shown.  Grant  me  to  be  such  as 
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thou  describest,  severe  and  exacting,  yet  even  then 
thou  art  not  cleared,  for  thou  oughtest  to  have  done 
me  justice  still ; and  there  was  a safe  way  by  which 
thou  mightest  have  done  this;  and  thereby  have 
obtained  for  me,  if  not  large  gains,  yet  some  small 
but  certain  return  for  my  moneys. 

28.  This  taking  away  of  the  unused  talent 
which  will  find  its  complete  consummation  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  is  also  in  this  present  time  con- 
tinually going  forward.  And  herein  is  mercy,  that 
it  is  not  done  all  at  onoe  but  by  little  and  little,  so 
that  till  all  is  withdrawn  there  is  still  the  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  all:  at  each  successive  with- 
drawal there  is  some  warning  to  hold  fast  what  is 
left,  “ to  strengthen  the  things  which  remain  that 
are  ready  to  die.”  It  is  true  that  at  each  successive 
stage  of  the  decline,  the  effort  required  for  this  is 
greater — the  strength  for  it  less : but  to  complain 
of  this  is  to  complain  that  sin  is  sin,  that  it  has  any 
curse  with  it ; and  however  this  is  the  mournful 
truth,  yet  it  remains  always  possible  till  the  last 
spark  is  extinguished  to  blow  up  that  spark 
again  into  a flame : even  the  sense  of  the  increas- 
ing darkness  may  be  that  which  shall  arouse  the 
man  to  a serious  sense  of  his  danger,  and  to  the 
need  of  an  earnest  revival  of  God’s  work  in  his 
soul.  T. 

30.  Observe  that  the  same  condemnation  is 
visited  on  the  unprofitable  servant  as  on  the  guest 
without  a wedding-garment,  the  hypocrites,  and  the 

workers  of  iniquity.  L.  A. A fearful  picture  of 

the  condemned  sinner;  even  on  his  own  ground 
how  justly  condemned ! The  opportunities  and  the  ; 


place  which  he  had  left  unused,  and  has  therefore 
forfeited,  God  (as  his  rule  is)  hands  over  to  another. 
And  not  only  is  the  talent  forfeited,  but  the  un- 
profitable servant  is  himself  cast  into  outer  dark- 
ness. While  within  there  is  joy,  and  light,  and  feast- 
ing, to  celebrate  the  master’s  return,  the  blessedness 
he  might  have  gained  is  forever  lost.  J.  A. 


Seeing  that  all  are  called  in  their  measure  to 
edify  one  another,  that  all  Christians  have  a spirit- 
ual vocation,  and  are  intrusted  with  gifts,  more  or 
fewer,  for  which  they  will  have  to  render  an  account, 
the  parable  is  applicable  to  all.  It  has  relation  to 
all  gifts  and  endowments,  as  wealth,  reputation, 
ability,  which  are  given  to  men  that  they  may  be 
sanctified  to  the  Lord  and  consecrated  to  liis  service, 
and  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  which  the  possessors 
will  have  also  to  render  an  account.  Our  English 
word  “ talent  ” has  come  to  signify  any  mental  en- 
dowments, faculties,  or  powers  whatever,  a use 
which  is  entirely  the  growth  of  this  parable.  T. 

All  receive  their  native  capacities  and  their 

opportunities,  their  characters  and  their  circum- 
stances, from  God.  He  bestows  them  not  as  a gift, 
but  as  a h-ust ; and  for  their  use  thereof  they  will 
be  called  to  account.  Our  Lord  admonishes  us  that 
nonuse  is  a sin  as  well  as  misuse,  neglect  as  truly 
as  flagrant  disobedience.  The  whole  parable  pivots 
on  the  words  unprofitable  servant , and  it  is  one  of 
solemn  warning  to  every  person  who  is  so  living 
as  neither  to  grow  in  grace  himself  nor  to  edify 
; others.  L.  A. 


Section  135.— Description  of  the  Judgment. 

Mount  of  Olivet. 

Matthew  xxv.  81-46. 

81  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then 

82  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory : and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations : 
and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the 

88  goats : and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left. 

84  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 

85  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world : for  I was  an 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  meat : I was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink : I was  a stranger, 

86  and  ye  took  me  in  : naked,  and  ye  clothed  me : I was  sick,  and  ye  visited  ine : I was  in 
37  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when 

88  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  and  fed  theet  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink?  When  saw 

89  we  thee  a stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ? or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  t Or  when  saw  we  thee 
40  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee  ? And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
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Verily,  I say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

41  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 

42  lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels : for  I was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 

43  me  no  meat : I was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink : I was  a stranger,  and  ye  took 
me  not  in  : naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not : sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not. 

44  Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or 
athirst,  or  a stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  ? 

45  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saving,  Verily,  I say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not 

46  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  ever- 
lasting punishment : but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 


These  blessed  of  the  Father,  brethren  of  the  Son,  and  heirs  of  the  Kingdom,  stand  amazed  that  the 
Son  of  man,  now  come  in  his  glory  with  all  the  holy  angels,  should  so  overwhelm  their  trifling  services 
with  a glorious  reward.  Nay,  they  can  hardly  recollect  any  service  at  all.  The  ministries  were  so  tri- 
fling, and  were  bestowed  on  objects  so  inconsiderable,  often  with  such  mixture  of  bad  motives,  and  such 
deficiency  of  good,  that  it  amazes  them  to  find  every  transient  item  legible  in  the  book  of  the  Judge,  now 
seated  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.  Mark  how  he  receives  them,  how  he  gathers  up  the  bruised,  with- 
ered, scattered  flowers  which  seemed  dying  in  our  hands,  and  makes  of  them  a garland ; binds  them  on 
his  brow  as  a diadem ; points  to  them  before  his  angels  as  an  honor.  The  self-condemning  disciple  sees 
no  beauty  or  worthiness  but  in  his  prince.  Conscious  of  shortcoming,  he  hears  the  plaudit,  and  looks 
around  among  the  right-hand  myriads  in  quest  of  him  whom  it  may  befit.  Not  me,  assuredly.  “ When 
saw  / thee,  in  sorrow,  and  ministered  to  thee!  ” Yes,  thee,  blushing  saint — thee ; the  Master’s  eye  scek- 
eth  thee.  What  a Master ! Who  will  not  love  him  and  serve  him ! Hear  the  words  of  Bishop  An- 
drewes:  “ There  is  glory  which  shall  be  revealed;  for  when  the  Judge  cometli,  some  shall  be  placed 
on  the  right,  and  shall  hear  those  most  welcome  words,  ‘Come,  ye  blessed.*  They  shall  be  caught  up  in 
clouds  to  meet  the  Lord ; they  shall  enter  into  gladness,  they  shall  enjoy  the  sight  of  him,  they  shall  be 
even  with  him.  These  alone,  only  these,  are  blessed  among  the  sons  of  men.**  J.  W.  A. 


The  same  day  of  which  the  parables  of  the  vir- 
gins, of  the  talents,  and  of  the  pounds  specially 
testify,  is  the  day  spoken  of  here.  It  is  the  day  of 
the  bridegroom’s  return.  This  parable  merely  gives 
a more  enlarged,  grand,  and  solemn  view  of  what 
is  the  main  subject  of  the  preceding  parables. 
They  all  give  in  detail  the  separation  of  the  wise 
from  the  inconsiderate,  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked.  D.  K.  D. 

The  sublimity  of  this  description  surpasses  all 
imagination.  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  man,  the  Shep- 
herd, the  King,  the  Judge,  as  the  centre  and  end  of 
all  human  love,  bringing  out  and  rewarding  his  la- 
tent grace  in  those  who  have  lived  in  love  ; cverlast- 
ingly  punishing  those  who  have  quenched  it  in  an 
unloving  and  selfish  life;  and,  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  mediatorial  office,  causing  even  from 
the  iniquities  of  a rebellious  world  his  sovereign 

mercy  to  rejoice  against  judgment.  J.  P.  T. It 

will  heighten  our  estimation  of  the  wonderful  sub- 
limity of  this  description,  when  we  recollect  that  it 
was  spoken  by  the  Lord  only  three  days  before  his 
sufferings ! A. 

A large  field  of  reflection  is  before  us — to  con- 


sider Jesus  Christ  as  a God  in  his  majesty,  as  a 
King  upon  his  throne,  as  a Judge  on  his  tribunal, 
and  as  a Shepherd  amid  his  flock,  wherein  the  goats 
continue  mixed  with  the  sheep  even  to  the  last  day ! 
See  here  a spectacle  veiy  different  from  that  of  the 
cross,  where  the  Son  of  God,  disfigured,  forsaken  by 
his  disciples,  encompassed  with  his  enemies,  and 
seated  between  two  thieves  on  the  throne  of  his  hu- 
miliations and  ignominies,  did  in  those  two  exhibit 
an  emblem  of  the  separation  here  described.  Q. 

Christ  the  divine  Saviour  is  one  with  Christ  (he 
divine  Judge ; nor  is  there  any  consideration  more 
appalling  to  conscious  guilt  aud  conscious  neglect 
than  this,  that  it  is  none  other  than  the  Shepherd 
who  yielded  life  itself  for  the  sheep,  that  is  yet  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  that  day  when  justice  alone  shall  be 

visible  on  the  throne  of  God  ! W.  A.  B. There 

is  no  manifestation  of  the  nature  of  God,  in  opposi- 
tion to  sin  and  in  retribution  against  the  incorrigibly 
ungodly,  so  calm,  determined,  decided,  severe,  and 
awful,  as  that  which  is  made  in  the  words  and  yet 
will  be  made  in  the  person  of  that  Man  by  whom  He 
will  judge  the  world.  J.  T.  D. 

31.  The  Son  of  man  in  his  glory*  The 
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Humanity  of  Christ  is  made  prominent  in  this  refer- 
ence to  the  judgment,  as  his  Divinity  was  made 
prominent  in  reference  to  the  resurrection.  The 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  “ the  Son  of  God  ” — 
the  divine  power  and  majesty  will  be  most  striking- 
ly expressed  through  the  voice  that  shall  raise  the 
dead  ; but  “ the  Son  of  man,”  our  representative  and 
glorified  humanity  in  Christ,  shall  come  into  view  in 
the  solemnities  of  the  judgment.  His  personal  con- 
nection with  humanity,  his  experience  of  its  trials 
and  temptations,  his  sympathy  with  its  sufferings 
and  sorrows,  will  throw  an  air  of  benignity  and  ten- 
derness over  a scene  that  must  of  itself  possess  so 
much  of  majesty  and  awe.  The  purpose  of  the  in- 
carnation is  the  moral  wonder  of  earth  and  heaven 
— that  God  entered  into  humanity  to  redeem,  enno- 
ble, enthrone  it ; and  this  sublime  wonder  of  the  in- 
carnation will  stand  out  in  Jesus,  the  appointed 
Judge,  because  he  is  (he  Son  of  man — the  unveiling 
of  that  awful  mystery,  the  Incarnate  God,  the  Re- 
deeming Man;  all  angels  his  servants;  principali- 
ties, powers,  and  dominions  gathered  beneath  his 
throne  ! J.  P.  T. 

32*  As  before  that  final  decision  the  faith  of 
the  gospel  will  have  been  spread  among  all  nations, 
so  all  nations  are  represented  as  brought  to  the  bar ; 
but,  among  these,  genuine  believers  will  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  whose  fidelity  has  not  been  proved 
by  their  lives.  This  representation  of  the  final 
judgment  aims  to  set  forth,  most  vividly  and  im- 
pressively, the  great  and  fundamental  truth,  that  no 
faith  but  that  which  proves  itself  by  works  can  se- 
cure a title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  N. To 

whatever  communion  they  belong,  let  none  fancy 
they  belong  to  Christ  unless  they  arc  found  working 
in  his  service.  For  them  to  talk  of  being  saved  by 
faith  is  to  dishonor  the  gospel  and  to  deceive  them- 
selves. Faith  without  works  is  dead,  and,  like  all 
dead  things,  is  an  offence.  Guthrie. 

33.  There  is  no  intermediate  station  provided 
for  those  who  are  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  who  do 
not  reject  the  gospel,  but  give  themselves  little  con- 
cern about  it:  who,  instead  of  working  out  their 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  leave  that  matter 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Those  who  are  not  set  on  the 
right  hand,  must  go  to  the  left  Those  who  are  not 
rewarded,  are  consigned  to  punishment.  P. 

34,  The  King*  Here  for  the  first  and  only 

time  docs  the  Lord  give  himself  this  name.  A. 

It  is  the  King,  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  lords, 
who  speaks.  Before  the  assembled  universe  shall 
J.'sus  of  Nazareth  be  enthroned.  He  who  on  earth 
veiled  his  glory,  took  no  higher  title  than  the  Son  of 
man,  was  content  to  stand  before  an  earthly  judg- 
ment-scat and  be  doomed  to  die — shall  come  with 
power  and  great  glory.  He  shall  come,  as  we  are 
told  in  one  place,  in  his  own  glory ; as  we  are  told 


in  another,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father.  With  all  the 
essential  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was— with  all  the  additional  glory  of  his 
triumph  over  death  and  hell  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation,  shall  he  be  then  visibly  invested. 

Inherit  the  kingdom  I Rejoice,  all  ye  who, 
following  Christ  as  your  great  leader  add  exemplar 
ever  before  you,  day  by  day  are  carrying  on  this 
inward  warfare.  The  struggle  is  not  to  last  forever. 
The  enemies,  so  many,  so  powerful,  within  and 
without,  by  whom  you  are  so  often  overcome,  are 
not  forever  to  haunt  and  harass  and  assault.  At 
death  they  shall  cease  to  have  power ; and  when 
on  that  great  day  you  stand  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Judge,  then  shall  the  full,  the  perfect,  the  undi- 
vided reign  of  holiness  commence,  and  every  thought, 
affection,  and  desire  of  your  heart  doing  willing  hom- 
age to  the  Redeemer,  the  kingdom  shall  be  yours, 
Christ  shall  reign  in  you,  and  you  shall  reign  through 
him.  But  this  kingdom  is  to  come  to  you  by  inher- 
itance. It  is  not  one  that  you  arc  to  acquire  in  vir- 
tue of  any  sacrifices  made,  any  labors  undergone, 
any  victories  achieved.  You  must  first  become 
children  of  God  by  faith  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and, 
being  children,  then  shall  ye  be  heirs,  heirs  of  God, 
joint-heirs  with  Jesus  Christ.  H. 

37*  The  righteous  answer.  The  commen- 
dation bestowed  upon  the  righteous  seems  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  ground  of  the  good  works,  they  had 
done.  Did  our  Lord  then  teach  or  imply  a doctrine 
of  salvation  by  works,  or  of  merit?  The  very 
statement  contradicts  that  supposition;  for  they 
who  do  such  works  have  no  thought  of  merit  in 
them ; they  are  astonished  and  overwhelmed  at  the 
enumeration : “ Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  ? ” What 
they  did  was  not  in  the  endeavor  to  merit  heaven, 
but  was  the  acting  out  of  a true  love  to  Christ  in 
dependence  upon  him.  40.  Ye  have  done  it 
nnto  me.  Without  thought  of  personal  reward, 
without  a calculation  of  merit,  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Saviour’s  love,  they  had  carried  out  his 
spirit  in  ministering  to  others.  To  act  in  all  things 
from  love  to  Christ  denotes  that  vital  union  with 
Christ  which  qualifies  the  participant  for  the  felicity 
of  heaven.  J.  P.  T. 

It  is  everywhere  taught  by  him  that  brotherly 
love  is  a peculiar  fruit  of  faith,  the  very  test  of  its 
genuineness ; wc  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  to  find 
it  made  so  prominent  in  this  passage.  Believers 
are  represented  in  it  as  following  the  impulses  of  a 
true  brotherly  love,  founded  upon  love  to  Christ, 
and  as  manifesting  this  love  in  kind  acts  to  their 
brethren  without  respect  to  persons.  Yet  they  at- 
tach no  merit  to  their  works,  and  arc  amazed  to 
find  the  Lord  value  them  so  highly  as  to  consider 

them  done  unto  himself.  N. Even  thus  will  it 

be  in  the  moment  of  his  awakening,  with  all  that 
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a Christian  has  done  through  his  Master's  grace  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh.  How  will  he  find  in  that 
hour  that  nothing  had  been  overlooked,  nothing 
forgotten,  of  all  that  had  been  truly  done  for 
Christ ! Every  hearty  prayer  and  every  earnest  ef- 
fort, every  struggle  with  self,  every  victory  over 
sin,  every  endeavor  to  benefit  man  and  to  bring 
honor  to  God,  will  then  be  seen  to  have  borne  its 
proper  fruit,  and  to  be  blessed  with  its  due  recom- 
pense of  reward.  He  may  say  to  himself  then, 
How  has  much  come  to  little,  and  little  come  to 
much ! Great  may  be  the  surprises  which  have 
been  enumerated  in  other  kinds,  but  greatest,  per- 
haps, to  a humble  Christian,  the  discovery  of  his 
own  reward,  the  discovery  that  God  had  marked 
indeed  what  man  never  saw,  and  crowned  with 
his  eternal  blessings  deeds  which  the  doer  had 
forgotten.  An. 

What  thoughts  crowd  upon  us  as  we  listen  to 
such  a description  of  the  scenes  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment ! Lo ! he  casts  his  entire  cause  in  the  earth 
upon  the  love  of  his  people.  His  own  poverty  was 
to  have  an  end,  but  that  of  his  Church  was  to  take 
his  place.  His  personal  conflict  “ finished,”  that  of 
his  cause  was  then  only  to  begin.  The  whole  story 
of  his  necessities  and  endurances  from  the  world, 
was  to  be  repeated  in  the  Church,  which  was  to  “ fill 
up  that  which  was  behind  of  the  afflictions  of 
Christ.”  B. 

41.  Prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels. Even  in  rejecting  from  his  presence  the 
selfish  and  the  unpitying,  the  Saviour  shows  his 
pity  to  the  end.  The  kingdom,  the  salvation,  the 
blessing,  were  prepared  for  all  who  should  give 
themselves  to  Christ : the  curse,  the  woe,  were  pre- 
pared for  the  devil ; and  it  is  only  of  their  own 
perversity  in  sin  that  any  of  the  human  race  fall 

under  that  condemnation.  J.  P.  T. From  one 

central  will,  alienated  from  the  will  of  God,  the 
Scripture  derives  all  the  evil  in  the  universe ; all 
gathers  up  in  a person,  the  devil,  who  has  most 
truly  a kingdom,  as  God  has — a kingdom  with  ifs 
subordinate  ministers— 44  the  devil  and  his  angels.” 
Thus  man’s  sin  is  continually  traced  up  to  Satan  ; 
the  Scripture  not  thereby  denying  that  the  evil  of 
men  is  truly  their  evil,  but  affirming  with  this,  that 
it  has  its  ground  in  a yet  higher  evil.  It  is  their 
evil,  since  it  is  an  act  of  their  will  which  alone  gives 
it  leave  to  enter.  T. 

41-45.  The  Judge  does  not  in  their  ease  bring 
forward  an  opposite  kind  of  actions  to  confront  with 
those  attributed  to  the  righteous.  Against  the  cited 
deeds  of  mercy  he  does  not  set  up  as  many  deeds  of 
selfishness,  or  unkindness,  or  cruelty.  ITe  puts  the 
whole  stress  of  the  condemnatory  sentence  simply 
upon  the  non-performancc  of  the  service  of  love 
to  his  brethren,  and  through  them  to  himself.  The 


great  primary  requirement,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  which  fixes  the  position  of  each  class  on  the 
right  hand  or  upon  the  left  of  the  Judge,  is  love  to 
Christ,  likeness  unto  him,  as  tested  and  exhibited 
in  deeds  of  kindness  done  unto  his  poor,  afflicted, 
Buffering  children.  H. 

46.  The  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  said  to  be 
everlasting,  and  the  reward  of  the  righteous  eter- 
nal. Everlasting,  and  eternal,  signify  the  same 
thing  in  our  language,  and  are  put  for  one  and  the 
same  word  in  the  Greek  original : wherefore  in  that 
passage  of  Scripture  they  are  to  be  taken  as  pre- 
cisely importing  the  same  thing ; because  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  any  writer,  much  less  that  Christ, 
could  have  two  very  different  senses  to  the  same 
word,  repeated  in  the  same  short  sentence,  without 
giving  the  least  warning  of  his  change  of  meaning, 
or  adding  any  mark  of  limitation  to  it  in  either 
place  of  that  sentence. — And  arc  not  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked  said  to  be  eternal,  in  terms 
the  most  express  ? Are  they  not  called  “ everlast- 
ing burnings  ? ” Isa.  33  : 14 ; “ everlasting  shame 
and  contempt  ? ” Dan.  12:2;  44  everlasting  fire  ? ” 
Matt.  18  : 8;  44  eternal  judgment?”  Hcb.  6:2; 
44 the  blackness  of  darkness  forever?”  Jude  13. 
Were  these  expressions  thrown  out  only  to  frighten 
us  into  our  duty  with  false  terrors  ? Doth  God, 
who  forbids  us  44  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come,” 
use  equivocal  words,  and  pious  frauds,  in  order  to 
make  us  honest  men,  and  lovers  of  truth  ? Shel- 
ton.  Everlasting  punishment.  A truth — 

great,  terrible,  and  certain ; planted  deep  in  the 
nature  of  God’s  attributes,  and  therefore  unfathom- 
able as  all  things  are  that  are  of  him  ; but,  withal, 
addressing  itself  to  the  simplest  and  strongest  feel- 
ings of  man — his  dread  of  pain,  his  horror  of 
shame  and  misery  and  death  ; meeting  him  at  every 
turn  to  evil,  and  casting  a fearful  shadow  ac  oss 
those  pleasures  which  arc  not  of  God  ; and  warning 
that  all  the  temporal  results  of  sin — the  ruin  of 
prospects,  the  destruction  of  health,  the  loss  of 
reputation,  the  early  grave— all  are  but  shadows  of 
its  overwhelming  penalty,  when  restraining  mercy 
shall  have  ceased,  and  the  sin  and  the  punishment, 
passing  together  into  the  world  of  eternity  and  still 
bound  in  inseparable  links,  shall  become  themselves 
alike  eternal ! W.  A.  B. 

Life  eternal.  In  this  and  many  other  pas- 
sages of  a similar  nature,  wc  are  expressly  assured 
that  both  our  existence  and  our  happiness  hereaf- 
ter will  be,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  ever- 
lasting. This  none  but  God  himself  could  promise, 
or,  when  promised,  fulfil.  It  is  more  than  the  ut- 
most sagacity  of  human  reason  could  discover, 
more  than  the  utmost  perfection  of  human  virtue 
could  claim.  Eternal  life,  therefore,  is  constantly 
and  justly  represented  in  Scripture  as  the  gift,  the 
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free  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ ; and,  were 
it  on  this  account  only,  it  might  be  truly  said,  that 
life  and  immortality  were  brought  to  light  through 
the  gospel.  P. 

31-46.  What  claims  does  “the  Son  of  man” 
here  put  forward  for  himself!  Uc  is  to  come 
in  his  own  glory ; all  the  holy  angels  are  to  come 
with  him;  he  is  to  take  his  scat  on  the  throne; 
it  is  the  throne  of  his  own  glory;  all  nations 
are  to  be  gathered  before  him ; the  awful  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  great  classes  to  be  his  doing; 
the  word  of  decision  on  both — “ Ye  blessed  ! ” 
“Ye  cursed!”  and  the  word  of  command  to  the 
one,  “ Come ! ” to  the  other,  “ Depart ! ” — “ To  the 


kingdom ! To  the  flames ! ” all  this  is  to  be  his 
doing.  But  most  astonishing  of  all,  the  blissful  or 
the  blighted  eternity  of  each  one  of  both  classes  is 
suspended  upon  his  treatment  of  him — is  made  to 
turn  upon  those  mysterious  ministrations  from  age 
to  age  to  the  Lord  of  glory,  disguised  in  the  per- 
sons of  those  who  love  his  name:  “Ye  did  thus 
and  thus  unto  me — Come,  ye  blessed ! Ye  did  it 
not  to  me — Depart,  ye  cursed ! ” In  that  “ me  ” lies 
an  emphasis,  the  strength  of  which  only  the  scene 
itself  and  its  everlasting  issues  will  disclose.  Ver- 
ily, “ God  is  Judge  himself”  but  it  is  God  in  fleshy 
God  in  One  who  is  “ not  ashamed  to  call  us  breth- 
ren.” B. 


Section  136.— Covenant  of  the  Rulers  with  Judas.  Preparation  for 

the  Passover. 

Jerusalem. 

Matthew  xxvi.  1-5, 11-19.  Mark  xiv.  1,  2, 10-16.  Luke  zxil  1-13. 

L.  1 Now  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  drew  nigh,  which  is  called  the  Passover.  And  it 

M.  1 came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  finished  all  these  sayings,  he  said  unto  his  disciples,  Ye 

2 know  that  after  two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  to 

be  crucified. 

8 Then  assembled  together  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  the  elders  of  the  people, 

4 unto  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  who  was  called  Caiaphas,  and  consulted  and  sought 

5 how  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtilty,  and  kill  him.  But  they  said,  Not  on  the  feast- 
day , lest  there  be  an  uproar  among  the  people ; for  they  feared  the  people. 

L.  8 Then  entered  Satan  into  Judas  surnamed  Iscariot,  being  of  the  number  of  the  twelve. 

4 And  he  went  his  way  unto  the  chief  priests  and  captains,  and  communed  with  them  how 

5 he  might  betray  him  unto  them.  And  when  they  heard  ity  they  were  glad,  and  promised 
to  give  him  money.  And  he  said  unto  them , What  will  ye  give  roe,  and  I will  deliver 

6 him  unto  you?  And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  he 
promised,  and  from  that  time  sought  opportunity  how  he  might  conveniently  betray  him 
unto  them  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude. 

Mk.  12  Now  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  passever  must  be  killed, 
the  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying  unto  him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  prepare 

13  for  thee,  that  thou  mayest  eat  the  passover?  And  ho  sendeth  forth  two  of  his  disciples, 
Peter  and  John,  and  saith  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  the  city,  and  behold,  when  ye  are  en- 
tered into  the  city,  there  shall  meet  you  a man  bearing  a pitcher  of  water ; follow  him 

14  into  the  house  where  he  entereth  in.  And  wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the 
good  man  of  the  house:  the  Master  saith  unto  thee,  My  time  is  at  hand,  I will  keep  the 
passover  at  thy  house ; where  is  the  guest-chamber  where  I shall  eat  the  passover  with 

15  my  disciples?  And  he  will  shew  you  a large  upper  room  furnished  and  prepared : there 

16  make  ready  for  us.  And  his  disciples  went  forth,  and  came  into  the  city,  and  found  as 
be  had  said  unto  them : and,  as  Jesus  had  appointed,  they  made  ready  the  passover. 


Scarcely  had  Jesus  ooramenced  his  work,  when  covetousness  lifted  itself  up  against  him ; it  everywhere 
intruded  upon  his  path ; it  disputed  every  step  that  he  took.  It  misunderstood  and  forsook  him,  in  the 
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person  of  the  rich  young  man ; it  excited  his  holy  anger  in  the  person  of  the  sellers  in  the  temple ; it 
hated  him ; it  railed  at  him ; it  persecuted  him  in  the  person  of  the  Pharisees ; and  in  the  person  of  Judas 
it  tithed  the  fruit  of  his  chaiity  for  the  poor;  it  begrudged  the  honor  destined  to  his  burial ; it  betrayed 
him,  it  delivered  him  up,  it  sold  him.  Oh,  prophetic  crime,  which  casts  a sad  light  upon  the  future  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ ! This  same  c ime  of  him,  who  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  sold  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  is  the  very  crime  which  will  show  itself  most  active  in  depriving  men  of  the  ineffable  benefit 
of  this  shed  blood ; for  covetousness  will  oppose  equally  the  salvation  of  the  individual,  the  fidelity  of  the 
Church,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world.  A.  M. 


M.  X,  2.  Jesus  sat  down  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  over  against  the  temple ; and  as  the  shadows 
of  evening  deepened  in  the  valley  of  Kedron,  he  ad- 
dressed to  his  wondering  disciples  the  prophecies 
and  parables  preserved  in  the  twenty-fourth  and 
twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew’s  gospel.  It  was 
after  he  had  finished  all  these  sayings  that  lie  said 
to  his  disciples,  “Ye  know  that  after  two  days  is 
the  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  be- 
trayed to  be  crucified.”  He  had  previously  in  his 
discourse  been  dealing  with  a broad  and  distant  fu- 
ture, been  sketching  the  world’s  history,  describing 
its  close — giving  no  dates,  leaving  much  as  to  the 
sequence  of  events  shadowy  and  undefined.  Now 
he  turns  to  a nearer  future,  to  an  event  that  was  to 
happen  to  himself ; and  in  terms  free  of  all  indis- 
tinctness he  announces  that  the  day  after  the  next 
he  would  be  betrayed,  and  afterward  crucified.  II. 

L.  3.  Then  entered  Satan.  But  not  yet  in 
the  full  sense.  The  awful  stages  cf  it  were  these : 
1.  Covetousness  being  his  master-passion,  the  Lord 
let  it  reveal  itself  and  gather  strength  by  intrusting 
him  with  “ the  bag,”  ns  treasurer  to  himself  and  the 
twelve.  2.  In  the  discharge  of  that  sacred  trust  he 
became  “a  thief,”  appropriating  its  contents  from 
time  to  time  to  his  own  use.  Satan,  seeing  this  door 
into  his  heart  standi ig  wide  open,  determines  to  en- 
ter by  it,  but  cautiously;  first  merely  “ putting  it 
into  his  heart  to  betray  him,”  suggesting  the  thought 
to  him  that  by  this  means  he  might  enrich  himself. 
3.  This  thought  was  probably  converted  into  a set- 
tled purpose  by  what  took  place  in  Simon’s  house  at 
Bethany.  4.  Starting  back  perhaps,  or  mercifully 
held  bock,  for  some  time,  the  determination  to  carry 
it  into  immediate  effect  was  not  consummated  till, 
sitting  at  the  Taschal  supper,  “ Satan  enteird  into 
Aim,”  and  conscience,  effectually  stifled,  ouly  rose 
again  to  be  his  tormentor.  B. 

5.  Thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  price  of  a 
slave  that  had  been  slain  (Ex.  21  : 82  \ Thus  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  which  it  had  been  particu- 
larly specified  (Zech.  11  : 12,  13).  Jhc  sum  was 
equivalent  to  about  fifteen  dollars.  D. 

6.  For  a man  to  accuse  Christ  of  nothing  and 
not  to  complain  of  him  while  he  betrays  him,  is  to 
justify  Him  and  to  condemn  himself.  lie  who 

30 


nourishes  any  passion  in  his  heart  is  in  great  danger 
of  dcliveiing  up  Christ  to  his  enemies  upon  every 
temptation.  When  a man  hopes  for  anything  from 
the  world,  he  ought  to  fear  everything  from  himself. 

Q. The  life  of  man  furnishes  many  analogies 

that  may  help  to  clear  up  the  enigmatical  conduct 
of  Judas.  He  who  does  not  follow  the  impulses  of 
good  which  he  receives,  but  gives  himself  up  to  the 
selfish  propensities  which  those  impulses  are  meant 
to  counteract,  becomes  finally  and  irrecoverably  en- 
slaved to  them ; all  things  that  ought  to  work  to- 
gether for  his  good  serve  for  his  harm ; the  healing 
balm  becomes  for  him  a poison.  This  is  the  severe 
judgment  upon  which  our  free  agency  is  conditioned ; 
and  to  it  may  we  apply  the  saying  cf  our  Lord : 
“ Ft'om  him  that  hath  noft  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath.”  N. 

In  the  absence  of  the  multitude.  Ihe 
Jews,  having  an  opportunity  of  sciring  Jesus  pri- 
vately in  the  night,  determined  to  have  him  examined 
by  the  high-priest  and  condemned  by  the  Roman 
governor  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  people 
came  together.  Therefore  Judas  sought  opportunity 
to  betray  him  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude.  W.  G. 

Mk.  12.  The  15/A  of  Khan  was  the  first  day 
of  the  feast.  But,  as  all  leaven  was  scrupulously 
removed  about  noon  on  the  14th,  in  preparation  for 
the  feast,  it  was  not  unnatural  to  call  this  “ the  day” 
or  as  Matthew  and  Mark  have  it,  “the  frti  day  of 
unleavened  bread.”  So  Josephus,  in  one  place, 
makes  the  14th  of  Nisan  the  first  day  of  the  feast, 
which  he  elsewhere  fixes  to  the  15th;  and  lie  as- 
signs ciyht  days  as  its  duration.  S.  (See  variant 
opinion  of  Robinson:  Section  155,  J.  14.) 

13.  Sendeth  forth  Peter  and  John.  In 
sending  them  before  the  others,  he  could  easily  have 
indicated  where  the  room  was  in  which  they  were  to 
meet  in  the  evening.  Instead  of  this  he  gives  them 
a sign  which  was  to  conduct  them  to  it.  This  way 
of  ordering  it,  whatever  was  its  real  purpose,  served 
effectually  to  conceal  from  the  others  the  locality  of 
the  guest-chamber,  and  may  have  been  meant  to 
keep  the  traitor  in  the  mean  time  in  ignorance.  H. 

A man  bearing  a pitcher  of  water.  To 

bring  home  water  is  part  of  woman's  work,  in  the 
East.  So  singular  would  be  the  sight  of  a man  thus 
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engaged,  that  our  Saviour  here  gives  it  as  a 
sigu  to  his  disciples,  that  a man  should  meet 
them  bearing  water,  as  though  in  all  the  throng 
not  more  than  a single  instance  of  the  kind  would  | 
occur.  N.  C.  B.  I 

14.  “ Where  is  the  guest-chamber  where  I shall 
eat  the  Paisover  l ” the  Master  saith.  It  is  a per- 
sonal question,  a proposal  to  the  inner  life  of  us  all. 
It  is  an  offer  of  the  one  infinite  divine  blessing,  for, 
in  receiving  the  Master,  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary  and 
the  Son  of  God,  we  receive  all  the  real  good  there  is 
in  earth  and  heaven.  There  seems  to  be  in  this 
question  just  that  twofold  sound  of  invitation  and 
authority,  offer  and  command,  which  is  always  to  be 


found  in  the  word  of  the  Saviour  when  he  proposes 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  any  of  our  hearts.  lie  offers 
to  come  in  if  we  will  suffer  him ; for  the  act  must 
be  free.  He  commands  us  to  suffer  him,  because  he 
has  a right  there ; and  though  faith  holds  the  key, 
we  cannot  keep  him  out  without  disobedience  to  him, 
and  guilt  and  misery  following.  This  is  what  our 
Christian  life — part  a task  and  part  a delight,  part 
duty  and  part  privilege,  part  drudging  and  part  fes- 
tival, part  of  law  and  part  of  grace — must  always 
include,  the  proportions  of  the  service  of  obligation 
and  the  service  of  joy  constantly  varying,  according 
as  we  have  more  or  less  of  the  Master’s  own  spirit, 
and  live  nearer  to  him.  F.  D.  H. 


Section  137.— The  Passover  Meal.  Washes  the  Disciples'  Feet. 

The  Q ue»t- Chamber. 

Matthew  xxvi.  20.  Mabx  xiv.  17.  Luxe  xxii.  14-18,  24-27.  John  xiii.  1-17. 

J.  1 Now  before  the  feast  of  the  passover,  when  Jesus  knew  that  his  hour  was  come  that 
he  should  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  which  were 
in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end. 

L.  14  And  in  the  evening  when  the  hour  was  come,  he  sat  down,  and  the  twelve  apostles 

15  with  him.  And  he  said  unto  them,  With  desire  I have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with 

16  you  before  I suffer.  For  I say  unto  you,  I will  not  any  more  eat  thereof,  until  it  be 

17  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  he  took  the  cup.  and  gave  thanks,  and  said, 

18  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves.  For  I say  unto  you,  I will  not  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come. 

24  And  there  was  also  a strife  among  them,  which  of  them  should  be  accounted  the 

25  greatest.  And  he  said  unto  them,  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 

26  them  ; and  they  that  exercise  authority  upon  them  are  called  benefactors.  But  ye  shall 
not  he  so : but  he  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger ; and  he  that  is 

27  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve.  For  whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or  he  that 
serveth  ? is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  ? but  I am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth. 

J.  2 And  supper  being  ended  (the  devil  having  now  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

3 Simon's  son , to  betray  him);  Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his 

4 hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God,  and  went  to  God ; he  riseth  from  supper,  and 

5 laid  aside  his  garments,  and  took  a towel,  and  girded  himself.  After  that,  he  poureth 
water  into  a basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples’  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the 

6 towel  wherewith  he  was  girded.  Then  cometh  he  to  Simon  Peter:  and  Peter  saith 

7 unto  him,  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  What  I 

8 do  thou  knowest  not  now  ; but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Thou 
shalt  never  wash  my  feet.  Jesus  answered  him,  If  I wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part 

9 with  me.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands,  and 

10  my  head.  Jesus  saith  to  him,  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but 

11  is  clean  every  whit:  and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For  he  knew  who  should  betray 
him  : therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all  clean. 

52  So  after  he  had  washed  their  feet,  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set  down 

13  again,  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  what  I have  done  to  you?  Ye  call  me  Master,  and 
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14  Lord ; and  ye  say  well,  for  bo  I am.  If  I then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your 

15  feet ; ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet.  For  1 have  given  you  an  example,  that 

16  ye  should  do  as  I have  done  to  you.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  yon,  The  servant  is  not 

17  greater  than  l.is  Lord ; neither  he  that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him.  If  ye 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 


Human  characters  are  always  reduced  in  their  eminence,  and  the  impressions  of  awe  they  have  raised, 
by  a closer  and  more  complete  acquaintance.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Christ.  With  his  disciples,  in  closest 
terms  of  intercourse,  for  three  whole  years ; their  brother,  friend,  teacher,  monitor,  guest,  fellow-traveller ; 
seen  by  them  under  all  the  conditions  of  public  ministry,  and  private  society,  he  is  yet  visibly  raising 
their  sense  of  his  degree  and  quality;  becoming  a greater  wonder  and  holier  mystery, and  gathering  to  his 
person  feelings  of  reverence  and  awe,  at  once  more  general  and  more  sacred.  And  it  will  be  discovered 
in  all  the  disciples,  that  Christ  is  more  separated  fiom  them,  and  holds  them  in  deeper  awe,  the  closer  he 
comes  to  them  and  the  more  perfectly  they  know  him.  He  grows  sacred,  peculiar,  wonderful,  divine,  ns 
acquaintance  reveals  him.  At  first  he  is  only  a man,  as  the  senses  report  him  to  be  ; knowledge,  observa- 
tion, familiarity,  raise  him  into  the  God-man.  And  exactly  this  appears  in  the  histoiy,  without  any  token 
of  art,  or  even  apparent  consciousness  that  it  does  appear — appears  because  it  is  true.  11%  B. 


J.  1.  He  loved  them  onto  the  end.  It 

was  when  he  drew  near  the  end  that  our  Lord’s  love 
was  most  severely  tested.  But,  in  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  to  the  end  he  said  and  did  every- 
thing to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  confidence  of 
all  who  had  once  trusted  in  him.  He  interested 
himself,  too,  in  their  condition  to  the  end.  In  all 
that  he  suffered,  our  Lord  could  not  have  been  ad- 
judged selfish  if  it  had  occupied  his  thoughts  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  his 
followers,  since  he  suffered  voluntarily  in  their  be- 
half ; but  they  had  his  counsel  and  sympathy  and 
prayers  as  freely  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  first  to 
suffer — as  if  they  alone  had  anything  to  dread. 
When  assailants,  led  by  Judas,  came  upon  him 
again  after  falling  backward  to  the  ground  in  his 
presence,  he  was  ready  to  surrender  himself,  but 
not  his  afflicted  brethren : “ Let  these  go  their  way.” 
When  a great  company  followed  him  on  his  way  to 
the  crucifixion  with  their  lamentations,  he  turned  to 
them  with  more  pity  for  their  doom  than  dread  of 
his  own.  So  also  he  bore  icith  the  inconstancy  of  his 
disciples  to  the  end.  Often  indeed  they  had  stood 
in  need  of  his  forbearance,  and  in  all  his  treatment 
of  them  on  such  occasions  lie  showed  himself  a leni- 
ent Master ; but  as  the  end  drew  near  they  wavered 
most  in  their  allegiance.  If  ever  their  devotion 
could  be  grateful  to  his  heart,  it  was  not  when  the 
multitude  crowded  about  him  with  wonder  and  ap- 
plause, but  rather  when  he  prayed  alone  in  agony 
and  then  was  treacherously  kissed  and  arrested ; 
yet  it  was  in  the  conclusion  of  that  ve~y  scene,  when 
he  was  finally  in  the  hands  of  malignant  foes,  that 
“ all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled.”  But  he 


did  not  forsake  them.  When  Peter  thrice  denied 
him,  the  Master,  who  bad  before  rebuked  his  rash 
violence,  only  turned  and  looked  upon  him,  and  his 
silent  love  broke  down  the  fear  and  pride  of  that 
follower,  who  now  wept  the  more  bitterly  because 
Jesus  loved  him  to  the  end.  But  the  love  that  en- 
dured so  long  survived  the  end,  and  in  itself  was 
without  end.  It  could  not  die  on  the  cross,  nor  be 
stifled  in  the  sepulchre.  It  rose  with  him;  and 
again  he  associated  with  them,  inspired  them  with 
new  confidence,  concerned  himself  with  their  wants, 
and  bore  with  their  folly,  as  in  the  ease  of  Thomas. 
And  the  same  love  was  drawn  up  to  heaven  as  he 
ascended,  thence  to  44  drop  as  the  rain  ” and  44  distil 
as  the  dew  ” upon  them,  till  they  ascended  to  enjoy 
it  unutterably  in  their  abode  with  him  in  paradise. 
To  this  hour  he  lias  never  ceased  to  love  his  own. 
lie  loves  them  44  from  everlasting  to  Everlasting.” 

0.  E.  D. The  few  hours  that  intervened  between 

the  end  cf  Christ’s  public  ministry  and  his  arrest 
were  devoted  to  instructing  and  comforting  his  dis- 
ciples in  view  of  his  approaching  departure,  and  the 
severe  conflicts  they  were  to  undergo.  In  these  con- 
versations he  displayed  all  his  heavenly  love  and 
calmness  of  soul ; his  loftiness  and  his  humility. 

N. From  first  to  last,  his  love  was  a sclf-forgct- 

ting  love,  even  upon  the  cross ; his  love  was  to  the 
very  last  a Saviour’s  love.  Instead  of  thinking  of 
his  own  sufferings,  he  thought  cf  the  guilt  cf 
others.  A.  T. 

Ii.  14.  The  supper  began  with  unleavened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs,  which,  when  the  Master  and  the 
rest  of  the  company  had  tasted,  one  of  the  younger 
persons  present — generally  a child—  asked  the  reason 
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of  what  was  peculiar  in  that  feast,  which  introduced 
the  haggadah , that  is,  the  shotting  forth  or  declara- 
tion of  it  (in  allusion  to  which  we  read  of  shotting 
forth  the  Lords  death).  Then  the  Ma-ter  rose  up 
and  took  another  cup,  and  washed  his  hands  again 
before  the  lamb  was  tasted;  and  in  this  interval  it 
i < supposed  Christ  also  washed  the  feet  of  his  disci- 
ples. Then,  after  eating  the  Passover,  followed  an- 
other cup,  which  (after  having  delivered  to  each  a 
piece  of  bread)  was  the  sacramental  cup  at  this  sup- 
per. Then,  after  some  discourse,  the  whole  family, 
having  drunk  at  least  a fourth  cup,  sang  some 
p3alms  of  praise;  and  so  the  solemnity  ended.  A. 

15.  This  passover.  Among  all  the  types  the 
Passover  holds  the  foremost  ploc?,  floating  down 
through  the  old  dispensation  to  tell  of  its  greatest 
deliverance,  as  the  Communion  has  conic  down  to  us 
to  tell  of  the  great  redemption  of  the  new.  It  was 
now  about  to  resign  its  charge,  for  it  had  served  its 
purpose.  It  had  stirred,  year  by  year,  the  ashes  of 
memory  in  the  Jewish  heart,  and  kindled  them  into 
the  flame  of  hope — had  taught  men  to  look  for  a 
greater  prophet  than  Moses,  and  to  long  for  a higher 
salvation  than  the  freedom  from  Egypt.  And  now, 
with  this  last  Passover,  it  has  come.  The  fore- 
shadowed sufferings  of  that  ancient  covenant  all 
meet  in  his  cross,  and  its  promised  blessings  all  flow 
from  it.  He  is  the  victim  and  the  offerer,  the  Pass- 
over  and  the  Moses ; he  endures  and  does,  suffers 
and  saves.  lie  passed  through  a deeper  than  Egypt’s 
darkness — was  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  blood 
— was  the  slain  lamb,  and  stricken  first-born  for  our 
sins.  He  led  his  chosen  to  the  sea  which  barred  the 
way,  and  stretched  over  it  his  delivering  cross,  and 
it  opened, j^nd  a way  was  made  through  the  deep  for 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  to  pass  over.  lie  is  the 
heavenly  manna —the  water  and  the  smitten  rock — 
the  pillar  of  defence  and  light — the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant tliatdiie3  up  Jordan’s  stream — the  tree  of  life 
that  scatters  its  healing  leaves  and  sheds  its  frv.it 
through  all  the  goodly  land.  The  divine  history  of 
the  past  now  completes  its  cycle,  and  this  last  Pass- 
over  begins  lo  speak  the  word  of  the  cross — “ It  is 
finished.” 

Before  I suffer  I They  seem  strange  words 
from  such  lips — from  him  who  had  already  earned 
his  title  to  be  “the  man  of  sorrows ” — who  had 
passed  through  privation  and  reproach  and  grief, 
and  who  seems  to  count  all  these  as  nothing  to  that 
which  lay  before  him.  It  is  because  he  is  standing 
on  the  verge  of  Gethsemane,  and  beneath  the  shadow 
of  his  cross,  aud  such  words,  “ before  I suffer,”  tell 
us  that  there  was  an  agony  of  endurance  in  view 
which  was  to  east  into  the  shade  all  that  laid  behind 
him.  It  is  this  suffering  that  makes  the  death  of 
Christ  the  centre  of  gospel  truth,  and  that  brings 
us  together  to  remember  him  who  was  bruised  for 


our  iniquities.  Ker. Clear  before  the  Saviour’s  eye 

were  all  the  scenes  of  the  impending  midnight  hour 
in  the  garden,  the  next  forenoon  in  the  judgment- 
hall,  the  afternoon  upon  the  cross.  A few  quiet 
hours  lay  between  him  and  his  entrance  i ito  the 
cloud.  lie  wished  to  spend  those  hours  with  his 
apostles,  to  take  his  last  leave  of  them,  to  give  his 
farewell  instructions  to  them.  He  had  never  before 
partaken  of  the  Passover  with  them.  lie  desired  to 
do  it  this  once.  lie  knew  that  this  was  virtually  tho 
last  Jewish  Passover : that  with  the  offering  up  cf 
himself  in  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  folov  i :g  day 
that  long  line  of  Passover  celebrations  that  had  run 
now  through  fifteen  hundred  years,  down  from  the 
night  in  Egypt  when  the  first-born  were  slain,  w os 
to  ba  brought  to  its  close.  He  knew  that  all  which 
this  rite  prefigured  was  then  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  that  fulfilment  was  to  issue  in  the  erection  of  a 
spiritual  kingdom,  in  which  other  kind  of  tnb!c3 
were  to  be  spread,  and~  other  kind  of  wine  to  be 
drunk.  II. 

16*  Will  not  eat.  18*  Will  not  drink. 

A declaration  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Passover  t'ue 
in  both  its  usual  divisions — the  eating  of  the  lamb, 
and  driuking  the  cup  of  thanksgiving.  Hencefor- 
ward he  who  fulfilled  the  law  for  man  will  no  more 
eat  and  drink  cf  it.  17.  The  cap.  This  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  the  Jirst  cup  in  the 
Passover  meal,  with  which  the  whole  was  introduced. 
It  has  no  reference  to  the  subsequent  cup  in  verse 
20  (Sec:  ion  140).  That  was  the  institution  of  a ncio 
rife  ; this , the  abrogation  of  an  old  oury  now  about 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  perron  of  the  true  Lamb  of 

God.  A. “ It  is  to  bo  your  last  as  well  as  nine, 

un/d  the  kingdom j>f  God  come ” (verse  18).  It  was 
the  point  of  tranti'ion  beftccen  fro  economics  and 
their  tiro  great  festivals , the  one  about  to  dose  for- 
ever,  the  other  immediately  to  open  and  run  its  ma- 
jestic career  until  from  earth  it  be  transferred  to 

heaven.  B. Henceforth  the  Levitieal  sacrifice 

was  to  cease,  being  transfigured  into  an  evangelical 
sacrament.  W. 

24.  Spring  up  how  it  might,  we  have  the  fact 
that  around  the  first  communion-table  among  the 
apostles,  in  the  presence  of  their  Master,  in  the 
critical  and  solemn  position  in  which  he  and  they 
stood,  there  was  actually  a quarrel  about  their  in- 
dividual rights  and  privileges  ; a petty  ambition,  the 
love  of  place  and  power,  finding  its  way  into  the 
hearts  of  those  most  honored  of  the  Lord,  entering 
to  defile  the  most  sacred  season  and  solemnity.  IT. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  followers 

of  the  meek  and  lowly  one  had  striven  for  the  high- 
est place.  It  is  a fearful  proof  of  the  strong  hold 
which  ambition  has  upon  the  human  heart,  that  the 
disciples,  after  a two  years’  training  in  the  school 
of  humility,  had  yet  mode  so  little  progress,  that  at 
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gucti  an  hour  os  this  they  could  foil  disposed  to  be- 

gin  quarrelling  about  precodence.  J:.  B. It  showed 

how  little,  as  yet,  even  these  his  chosen  followers 
had  entered  into  the  meaning  of  his  life.  It  showed 
that,  even  now,  they  had  wholly  failed  to  understand 
his  many  and  earnest  warnings  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  certainty  of  his  fate.  Not  by 
mere  verbal  reproof,  but  by  an  act  more  profoundly 
significant  and  touching,  he  determined  to  teach  to 
them,  and  to  all  who  love  him,  a nobler  lesson.  F. 

Our  Lord  showed  the  greatest  kindness  in  his 

manner  of  correcting  their  false  ideas.  Having 
stated  the  difference  between  his  kingdom  and 
worldly  ones,  exaltation  among  his  followers  de- 
pending on  their  humility,  he  proposes  to  them  his 
own  example  during  his  intercourse  with  them,  and 
enforces'  his  words  by  a most  eminent  act  of  hu- 
mility in  washing  their  feet,  a condescension  which 
he  exhorts  them  to  imitate  in  their  general  conduct 
toward  each  other.  Ncwcomc. 

J.  2*  Being  ended*  Rather  having  begun. 
r.  S. The  devil  pnt  into  the  heart*  Liter- 

ally “ cast”  The  heart  is  the  seed-plot  which  Satan 
sows.  Suggestion  is  one  of  his  chief  weapons.  The 
siu  of  man  consists  in  opening  his  heart  to  the  sug- 
gestion ; giving  it  a place  and  letting  it  sink  down. 
This  is  obvious  in  the  first  temptation  in  Eden.  J. 

C.  R. 3*  Jesus  came  from  God,  not  leaving  him, 

and  went  to  God,  not  leaving  us.  Bernard. 4. 

Risetb  from  sapper*  He  rose  from  the  suppor- 
table before  the  repast  had  fully  commenced.  The 
guests  had  taken  their  lialf-rccumbent  positions 
around  the  table  in  the  usual  Oriental  style,  reclin- 
ing upon  the  left  side,  resting  on  the  elbow,  leaving 
the  right  hand  free  for  service  in  eating,  and  with 
feet  extended  outward.  H.  C.  (See  p.  182.) 

5*  The  master  of  the  house  had  relinquished 
for  the  strangers  the  best  apartment  of  his  dwell- 
ing, and  furnished  it  as  well  as  he  could.  lie  saw 
that  in  the  room  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
washing,  the  basin  and  the  water  and  the  towe1, 
were  all  provided,  but  he  left  it  to  the  guests  them- 
selves to  see  that  it  was  done.  But  which  of  the 

twelve  will  do  it  for  the  others?  II. He  into 

whose  hands  the  Father  had  given  all  things,  with 
those  same  hands  washes,  not  the  hands,  but  the 

feet  ef  his  disciples.  Aug. Verily,  the  heart  of 

man  never  could  have  imagined  such  a scone ! All 
that  the  world  can  show  that  is  groat  and  high  van- 
ishes into  nothing  before  this  lowliness.  R.  B. 

In  this  net  Jesus  became  a servant  of  servants  to 
his  disciples,  lie  showed  that  to  serve  was  the  . 
business  of  his  life,  and  in  his  view  was  not  to  his 
shame  but  to  his  glory.  It  was  an  example  to  illus- 
trate a principle.  All  that  his  example  meant  then, 
it  means  now.  The  real  service  which  the  law  of 
Christ  demands  of  us  is  not  abated  by  the  least  jot 


or  tittle  in  consequence  of  the  change  in  social  cur- 
toms  which  renders  it  improper  now  to  wash  oue 
another’s  feet.  It  were  more  than  a misfortune  to 
lose  the  sweet  power  of  this  divine  example ; it  were 
worse  than  a blunder  to  miss  its  precious  influence 
toward  the  crucifying  of  human  selfishness  and  tlio 
culture  of  Christian  humility  and  of  loving  service 
toward  all  the  Christian  brotherhood.  H.  C. 

7*  Not  nowy  bat  hereafter*  God’s  wavs 
mag  appear  inscrutable,  and  indeed  must  be  so,  for 
life  on  the  earth  is  but  a beginning  and  a fraginenf, 
a beginning  to  find  its  end,  and  a fragment  to  be 
made  whole,  in  the  all-revealing  life  beyond  the 
grave.  But  looking  at  our  life,  in  the  light  shed 
upon  it  by  Christ’s,  and  meekly  receiving  what  God 
sends  in  submission  and  hope,  we  will  be  learning 
more  and  more  now,  and  all  hereafter.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  it  is  enough  to  say,  becomes  the 
providence  of  the  Christian.  It  is  of  less  conse- 
quence for  him  to  know  what  betides  him,  than  to 
have  the  assurances  begotten  of  the  Spirit,  that  come 
what  mag , God  will  fit  him  for  it,  carry  him  through 
it,  and  make  it,  in  the  end,  the  best  possible  experi- 
ence for  him.  If  one  have  but  the  meekness  to 
pray,  to  do,  and  to  t «n7,  the  issue  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  happy.  God’s  word  and  Spirit  are  our 
warrant.  The  world  is  God’s,  and  its  heirs  are 
God’s  people.  W.  I.  B. 

8,  0*  If  I wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no 
part  with  me*  This  at  last  carries  the  disciple 
away,  for  whither  should  he  go  if  he  were  to  have 
no  part  with  him  who  was  his  life  ? Vehement  as 
he  was  in  refusing,  he  is  now  still  more  vehement 
in  submitting.  He  answers  in  the  language  of  de- 
voted love — love  which,  though  inconsiderate,  is  yet 

perfect  love.  R.  B. “ If  to  be  washed  of  Thee 

have  such  significance,  then  not  my  feet  only,  but 
hands,  head,  and  all,  be  washed ! ” This  artless 
expression  of  clinging  attachment  to  Jesus,  and  felt 
dependence  upon  him  for  his  whole  spiritual  well- 
being, furnishes  such  evidence  of  historic  venty  as 
no  thoroughly  honest  mind  can  resist. 

10*  He  that  is  washed— in  this  thorough 
sense,  to  express  which  the  word  is  carefully  changed 
to  one  meaning  to  wash  as  in  a bath : needeth  not 
— to  be  to  washed  any  more : save  to  wash  his 
feet —needeth  to  do  no  more  than  wash  his  feet 
(and  here  the  former  word  is  resumed,  morning  to 
wash  the  hands  or  feet) : bat  is  clean  every  whit 
— or,  “ as  a whole.”  This  sentence  is  singularly  in- 
structive. Of  the  two  cleansings,  the  one  points  to 
that  which  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  life,  embracing  complete  absolution  from 
sin  ns  a guilty  state,  and  entire  deliverance  from  it 
as  a polluted  life,  or,  in  the  language  of  theology, 
justification  and  regeneration.  This  cleansing  is 
effected  once  for  all,  and  is  never  repeated.  The 
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other  cleansing,  described  as  that  of  44  the  feet,”  is 
such  as  one  walking  from  a bath  quite  cleansed  still 
needs,  in  consequence  of  his  contact  with  the  earth. 
It  is  the  daily  cleansing  which  we  are  taught  to 
seek,  when  in  the  spirit  of  adoption  we  say,  44  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven — forgive  us  our  debts.” 

B. And  where  we  make  thi9  confession,  then  he 

who  washed  his  disciples’  feet  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sin,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  un- 
righteousness. Aug. When  burdened  with  the 

sense  of  manifold  shortcomings,  as  what  tender 
spirit  of  a Christian  is  not  ? is  it  not  a relief  to  be 
permitted  thus  to  wash  our  feet  after  a day’s  con- 
tact with  the  earth  ? This  is  not  to  call  in  question 
the  completeness  of  our  past  justification.  Our 
Lord,  while  graciously  insisting  on  washing  Peter’s 
feet,  refuses  ta  extend  the  cleansing  farther,  that 
the  symbolical  instruction  intended  to  be  conveyed 
might  not  be  marred.  And  ye  are  clean— in  the 
first  and  whole  sense : bnt  not  all — important,  as 
showing  that  Judos,  instead  of  being  as  true-hearted 
a disciple  as  the  rest  at  first,  and  merely  falling 
away  afterward — as  many  represent  it — never  ex- 
perienced that  cleansing  at  all  which  made  the 

others  what  they  were.  B. Concerning  thi9 

twofo’d  purification  : that  which  is  once  performed 
through  justification,  and  that  which  takes  place 
daily  through  sanctification,  the  Lord  speaks  also  in 
John  15:2,  8.  lie  says : 44  Now  ye  are  clean,”  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  44  he  purgeth  them.”  R.  B. 

14-17.  He  their  Lord  and  Master  had  washed 
their  feet.  He  had  done  it  to  teach  them  humility, 
to  teach  them  Self-denial,  to  teach  them  love : 
blessed  they  if  they  learned  the  lesson  ! no  should 
be  chief  among  them  who,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
gladly  laid  on  himself  the  lowliest  burdens,  and 
sought  for  himself  the  humblest  services.  Again 
and  again  he  warned  them  that  they  were  not  to 
look  for  earthly  reward  or  earthly  prosperity ; the 
throne,  and  the  table,  and  the  kingdom,  and  the 

many  mansions  were  not  of  earth.  F. His  own 

act  stands  before  us,  not  as  a model  act  to  be  ex- 
actly copied,  but  as  an  act  representative  to  us  of 
the  whole  circle  of  kindly  offices  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  render  to  one  another,  and  as  illustrative 
of  the  humble,  self-denying  spirit  in  which  all 

these'  offices  should  be  discharged,  n. Whoever 

serves  his  brother  in  self-denying  love  is  obeying 
this  command  of  the  Lord,  in  whatever  way  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  do  it,  whether  it  be  by  washing 
his  feet,  or  whether  it  be  by  filling  his  hand,  or 
whether  it  be  by  drying  from  his  eyes  the  tears,  or 
whether  it  be  by  watching  and  praying  for  his  soul. 
It  is  not  what  we  do,  so  much  as  the  mind  with 
which  we  do.  And  this  the  disciples  and  the  first 
Christians,  who  glowed  with  brotherly  love,  well 
knew.  They  drew  from  this  feet-washing  no  literal 


law,  but  have  sought  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  him 
who,  Lord  over  all,  yet  dwelt  among  his  own  as  a 
servant,  to  whom  no  lowliness  was  so  lowly  that  the 
height  of  his  love  did  not  stoop  down  thereunto. 
Jesus’  serving  love  was  writing  in  their  hearts  this 
fundamental  principle  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  name- 
ly, that  every  office,  even  the  highest,  the  apostolic 
office,  is  appointed  to  serve.  How  easy  this  to  learn, 
but  how  difficult  to  do!  44  If  ye  know  these  things, 
happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them”  R.  B. 

All  our  noblest  enlargements  of  power  and  of 
peace  are  sacrificial : there  is  something  hard  to  do, 
or  hard  to  bear — human  nature  being  what  it  is. 
But  the  yoke  is  eased  if  by  it  you  help  other  men. 
Learn  to  love  the  brotherhood.  Hate  nothing  so 
much  as  hatred — dropping  every  grudge  and  every 
revenge,  every  bitter  or  cruel  vestige  of  the  old 
Satanic  life  out  of  your  heart,  forgiving  even  them 
that  will  not  forgive.  Live  fairly  and  generously 
with  men.  God  makes  the  path  of  obedience  to 
himself  to  be  the  path  of  honesty  and  sweet  tem- 
per and  loving-kindness  to  his  childi^n.  Let  thine 
eyes  look  right  on,  and  thine  eyelids  straight  before 
thee.  Then  it  will  prove  that  you  are  blessed  chil- 
dren of  the  Father.  Tou  walk  at  large,  like  sons 
of  God.  The  road  of  duty  will  still  be  narrow,  but, 
travelling  in  it,  you  will  breathe  the  immortal  air, 
and  every  deepening  breath  will  be  An  inspiration  of 
the  life  eternal.  Your  daily  landscape  will  be  the 
scenery  of  both  worlds — all  things  yours,  because 
ye  are  Christ’s,  and  Christ  is  God’s.  F.  D.  H. 


Christ  never  conforms  to  an  expectation,  even 
of  his  friends.  When  they  look  to  find  a great 
prophet  in  him,  he  offers  nothing  in  the  modes  of 
the  prophets.  When  they  ask  for  places  of  distinc- 
tion in  his  kingdom,  he  rebukes  their  folly,  and  tells 
them  he  has  nothing  to  give,  but  a share  in  his  re- 
proaches and  his  poverty.  When  they  look  to  sec 
him  take  the  sword  as  the  great  Messiah  of  their 
nation,  c dling  the  people  to  his  standard,  he  tells 
them  he  is  no  warrior  and  no  king,  but  only  a mes- 
senger of  love  to  lost  men ; one  that  has  come  to 
minister  and  die,  but  not  to  set  up  or  restore  the 
kingdom.  Every  expectation  that  rises  up  to  greet 
him,  is  repulsed  ; and  yet,  so  great  is  the  power  of 
his  manner,  that  multitudes  are  held  fast,  and  can- 
not yield  their  confidence.  Enveloped  as  he  is  in 
the  dnikest  mystery,  they  trust  him  still ; going 
after  him,  hanging  on  his  words,  as  if  detained  by 
some  charmed  influence  which  they  cannot  shake 
off  or  resist.  Never  was  there  a teacher  that 
so  uniformly  baffled  every  expectation  of  his  fol- 
lowers, never  one  that  was  followed  so  persist- 
ently. H.  B. 
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Section  138.— One  of  You  shall  betray  Me. 

The  Ovett- Chamber. 

Matthew  xxvi.  21-25.  Mask  xiv.  18—21.  Luke  xxii.  21-25,  28-80.  John  xiii.  18-80. 

L. 28  Yb  are  they  which  have  continued  with  me  in  my  temptations;  and  I appoint  unto 
29,  80  you  a kingdom,  os  my  Father  hath  appointed  onto  me;  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at 
J.  18  ray  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  ait  on  thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  I speak 

not  of  you  all : I know  whom  I have  chosen ; but  that  the  scripture  may  be  fulfilled,  lie 

19  that  eateth  bread  with  me,  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.  Now  I tell  you  before 

20  it  come,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I am  he.  Verily,  verily,  I say 
unto  you,  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  I send  receiveth  me ; and  he  that  receivetli  me 

21  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.  When  Jesus  had  thus  said,  he  was  troubled  in  spirit;  and 
as  they  sat  and  did  eat,  he  testified  and  said,  Behold,  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me 
is  with  me  on  the  table.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  which  eateth 

22  with  me  shall  betray  me.  Then  the  disciples  looked  one  on  another,  doubting  of  whom 
he  spake;  and  they  began  to  inquire  among  themselves,  which  of  them  it  was  that  should 

M.  22  do  this  tHing.  And  they  were  exceeding  sorrowful,  and,  one  by  one,  began  every  one 

23  of  them  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is  it  I ? And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  It  is  one 
of  the  twelve,  that  dippeth  his  hand  with  me  in  the  dish ; the  same  shall  betray  me. 

24  The  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him : but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom 
the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed ! good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  born. 

25  Then  Judas,  which  betrayed  him,  answered  and  said,  Master,  is  it  1?  He  said  unto  him, 
Thou  hast  said. 

J.  23  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus’  bosom  one  of  his  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved. 

24  Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoned  to  him,  that  he  should  ask  who  it  should  be  of  whom 
25,26  he  spake.  He  then,  lying  on  Jesus’  breast,  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  who  is  it?  Jesus 
answered,  He  it  is,  to  whom  I shall  give  a sop,  when  I have  dipped  it.  And  when  he 

27  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon.  And  after  the  sop 

28  Satan  entered  into  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly.  Now 

29  no  man  at  the  table  knew  for  what  intent  he  spake  this  unto  him.  For  some  of  them 
thought,  because  Judas  had  the  bag,  that  Jesus  had  said  unto  him,  Buy  those  things  that 

80  we  have  need  of  against  the  feast;  or,  that  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor.  He 
then,  having  received  the  sop,  went  immediately  out:  and  it  was  night. 


M And  after  the  sop  Satan  entered  into  Mm.”  There  is  something  appalling  in  the  successive  stages  by 
which  he  reached  the  climax  of  his  guilt.  First,  “ the  devil  (simply)  pvt  it  into  his  heart  to  betray  ” him. 
But  many  a struggle  may  he  have  endured  ere  he  could  nerve  himself  for  the  deed.  Even  akh  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  in  his  hand,  he  probably  still  quailed  at  the  thought  of  such  an  act,  and  for  such  a sum — 
the  price  of  the  lowest  slave  ! When  Jesus  stooped  to  wash  his  feet,  the  last  struggle  may  have  been  only 
reaching  its  crisis.  But  that  word,  about  one  that  did  cat  of  his  bread  lifting  his  heel  against  him ; the 
still  more  explicit  announcement  that  a traitor  was  at  the  table ; the  inquiry  which  was  forced  out  of  him. 
after  it  had  come  from  all  the  rest,*  “ Master,  is  it  I?”  and  above  all,. the  answer  (certainly  not, audible  to 
the  rest),  u Thou  hast  said  it” — would  make  the  feeling  irresistible,  “ I am  detected,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
draw  back.”  And  the  sop  given,  and  Satan  now  seated  in  his  breast,  he  went  immediately  out  (thus  sev- 
ering himself  forever  from  that  holy  society  with  which  he  never  had  any  spiritual  sympathy);  and  it  was 

night — but  far  b’.acker  night  in  the  soul  of  Judos  than  in  the  sky  over  his  head.  J». O night  the  mest 

criminal,  dreadful,  and  dark,  and  yet  the  most  holy,  hopeful,  and  bright ! — since  the  Son  of  God  is  therein 
betrayed,  sold,  and  delivered  up  by  the  most  execrable  sacrilege,  and  since  he  therein  gives,  delivers  up, 
and  sacrifices  himself,  leaves  the  most  divine  pledge  of  his  love,  and  teaches  therein  the  sublimcst  truths 
of  that  religion  which  he  institutes ! Q. 
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L.  29.  I appoint  a kingdom*  Who  is  this 
that  dispenses  kingdoms,  nay,  the  kingdom  of  king- 
doms, within  an  hour  or  two  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sion, and  less  than  a day  of  his  shameful  death  ? 

B. lie  undertakes  to  organize  a kingdom  of  God, 

or  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth.  His  purpose  in- 
cludes a new  moral  creation  of  the  whole  human 

race.  H.  B. The  first  conception  is  due  to  the 

mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  teaching  the  con- 
ception is  presented,  not  vaguely  and  confusedly,  but 
with  luminous  precision.  It  is  the  reign  of  God  in 
men,  when  the  Father  of  minds  shall  be  known, 
loved,  and  revered  by  his  children.  It  is  the  reign 
of  righteousness,  purity,  truth,  love,  and  peace,  the 
universal  reception  and  dominion  among  men  of  all 
true,  just,  holy,  generous  and  divine  principles.  Y. 

It  is  a plan  as  universal  in  time,  as  it  is  in  the 

6cope  of  its  objects.  It  does  not  expect  to  be  real- 
ized in  a lifetime,  or  even  in  many  centuries  to  come. 
His  expectation  reaches  boldly  out  beyond  his  own 
death ; that,  in  fact,  is  to  be  the  seed  of  his  great 
empire — “ except  a corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground 
and  di?,  it  abideth,”  ho  says,  “ alone.”  Is  this  great 
idea,  which  no  man  ever  before  conceived,  the  rais- 
ing of  the  whole  human  race  to  God,  a plan  sus- 
taiued  with  such  evenness  of  courage,  and  a confi- 
dence of  the  world's  future  so  far  transcending  any 
human  example — is  this  a human  development? 
Begird  the  benevolence  of  it,  the  universality  of  it, 
the  religious  grandeur  of  it,  os  a work  readjusting 
the  relations  of  God  and  his  government  with  men 
— the  cost,  the  length  of  time  it  will  cover,  und  the 
far-off  date  of  Ala  completion — is  it  in  this  scale  that 
a Nazarenc  carpenter,  a poor  uneducated  villager, 
lays  out  his  plans  and  graduates  the  confidence  of 
his  undertakings  ? II.  B. His  great  central  con- 

ception of  the  kingdom  of  God — a kingdom  based 
on  truth,  administered  by  moral  influences,  pervaded 
by  love,  and  holiness,  and  joy,  and  open  to  all  of 
whatever  class  or  c ime — is  a conception  os  magnifi- 
cent a3  it  is  original.  And,  with  this,  all  the  rest  of 
hij  doctrine  is  in  perfect  and  beautiful  harmony, 
every  line  of  truth  being  like  a radius  starting  from 
and  conducting  to  this  central  idea,  and  the  whole 
forming  one  perfect  sphere  of  knowledge.  W.  L.  A. 
(Bead  Section  174.) 

J*  18*  Hath  lifted  up  his  heel*  Ps.  41 : 9. 

It  was  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Judas  in  the  sense  that 
this  case  filial  out  fully  the  very  idea  of  David  in  the 
Psalm.  The  same  thing  befell  David's  greater  son 
which  befell  David.  21.  Troubled  in  spirit. 
The  sam?  word  we  met  iu  the  scenes  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus  (John  1 1 : 33) — indicating  deep  and  painful 
emotion — it  seemed  so  inexpressibly  sad  that  one  of 
his  chosen  twelve— one  who  had  sat  beside  him  at 
table ; was  sitting  (perhaps)  next  him  at  this  mo- 
ment—who  had  been  lifted  so  high  in  privilege  and 


honor,  and  in  the  possibilities  of  a noble  life,  should 
turn  against  him.  in  the  foulness  of  the  basest  trea- 
son ! H.  C. To  the  apostles  he  had  said,  “ Ye 

are  c-ean ; ” but,  as  this  could  not  be  applied  to 
Judas,  he  added,  “ ret  not  all  .”  Intimations  of  this 
kind  he  threw  out  more  and  more  frequently,  partly, 
os  he  himself  said  (verse  19),  to  prepare  them  for  the 
act  of  treachery,  that  it  might  not  take  them  un- 
awares, and  lead  them  to  infer  that  he,  too,  had  been 
deceived ; and  partly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  rouse,  if 
possible,  the  conscience  of  Judas  himself.  But  his 
foresight  of  the  awful  deed — that  one  w ho  had  been 
a special  object  of  his  love  Bhould  disarm  him  and 
become  a tool  of  his  enemies — and  of  the  conflict 
with  depravity  that  lie  must  go  through,  even  up  to 
his  last  hour,  moved  him  most  deeply ; and  he  now 
spoke  more  plainly,  “ Verily  I my  unto  you,  that  one 

of  you  shall  betray  me N. That  night  all , even 

the  best  beloved,  were  to  forsake  him,  but  it  was 
not  that ; that  night  even  the  boldest-hearted  was 
to  deny  him  with  oaths,  but  it  was  not  that ; nay, 

but  one  of  them  was  to  betray  him.  F. HI*  22. 

Lord,  is  it  I ? Their  language  expresses  in  the 
original  a much  stronger  negation  than  in  our  ver- 
sion. Surely  not  I,  Lord  ? L.  A. 

24*  A great  crime  is  made  to  minister  to  the 
greatest  act  of  the  divine  love,  yet  the  criminal  is 
stripped  of  no  part  of  his  guilt.  “ The  Son  of  man 
gocth  as  it  is  written;”  that  wriling  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  the  divine  will ; that  will  is  sovereign, 
just,  and  good ; yet  woe  to  the  man  by  whom  the 
Son  of  man  is  betrayed ! human  freedom,  human 
agency,  human  guilt  taken  up  into  that  vast  and 
complicated  machinery  by  which  the  counsels  of  the 

Most  High  God  arc  ca-riel  out.  II. It  were 

good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born  ! 
“Words,”  it  has  been  well  said,  “of  immeasurable 
ruin,  words  of  immeasurable  woe  ” — and  the  more 
terrible  because  uttered  by  the  lips  of  immeasurable 
love;  words  capable,  if  auy  were  capable,  of  reveal- 
ing to  the  lost  soul  of  the  traitor  all  the  black  gulf 

of  horror  that  was  yawning  before  his  feet.  F. 

25.  Thon  hast  said*  No  man  at  the  table 
then  could  have  heard  that  answer  of  our  Lord ; 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  how  it  could  be  but  by 
supposing  that  Judas  lay  upon  the  seat  immedi- 
ately next  to  Jesus  on  the  one  side,  as  John  lay 
upon  the  one  nearest  to  him  on  the  other.  As- 
suming this,  Jesus  might  easily  have  spoken  to 
one  so  near  in  such  an  undertone  that  none  could 
overhear.  II. 

J.  23*  Leaning  on  Jesns9  bosom*  The 

rare  combination  of  contemplativeness  and  passion, 
of  strength  and  sweetness,  in  the  same  soul — the 
perfect  faith  which  inspired  his  devotion,  and  the 
perfect  love  which  precluded  fear — these  were  the 
gifts  and  graces  which  rendered  him  worthy  of  lean- 
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ing  his  young  head  on  the  bosom  of  his  Lord.  F.  I 

In  modest  self -concealment,  and  under  a sense 

of  the  deepest  gratitude,  John  designates  himself  as 

‘‘the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.”  P.  S. 25* 

Lying  on*  leather,  leaning  back  on.  A. 26* 

Two  men  of  the  twelve  now  knew  to  whom  the  Lord 
referred — Judas,  on  the  one  side,  to  whom  Jesus 
had  directly  said,  “ Thou  art  the  man,”  and  John, 
now,  on  the  other,  to  whom  the  sign  was  as  explicit 
as  any  words  could  be — a sign,  however,  only  to 
John  himself,  the  others  not  having  heard  the 

words  that  gave  the  act  its  meaning.  II. But 

for  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  history,  no  reader 
of  it  would  gather  that  one  of  the  twelve  differed  in 
character  from  all.  his  fellows.  If  there  was  a radi- 
cal defect  in  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
Judas,  it  certainly  remained  undeveloped  to  his  con- 
stant associates  up  to  the  fatal  night  when  they  all 
met  for  the  last  time  together.  B. 

27*  After  , the  sop,  Satan.  At  first  Satan 
came  to  make  the  heart  of  Judas  his  own ; now  he 
enters,  because  it  is  his  own.  Bp.  H. The  king- 

dom of  evil,  as  well  as  that  of  good,  has  a personal 
head.  That  he  should  have  the  power  of  tempting 
is  no  more  strango  than  that  human  spirits  should 
possess  it.  Ue  can  no  more  compel  than  they,  and 


I he  gains  in  influence  only  as  we  yield  him  place. 

Kcr. That  which  thou  art  doing,  do  more 

quickly*  Kcproving  his  lingering,  and  his  pre- 
tending to  share  in  the  general  doubt.  A. 

20*  Bay  things  needed*  Our  Lord  did  not 
work  miracles  to  procure  the  necessaries  required 
by  himself  and  his  disciples.  Give  to  the  poor. 
The  supposition  shows  our  Lord’s  custom  in  the 
matter  of  almsgiving.  He  sanctified  and  adorned 
the  practice  of  caring  for  the  poor  by  his  own  ex- 
ample. Judas  had  the  bag*  Snares  attend  the 
possession  and  handling  of  money.  The  man  who 
has  the  care  of  the  money  in  our  Lord’s  little  com- 
pany is  the  man  that  makes  shipwreck  of  his  soul, 
through  the  love  of  money.  J.  C.  R. 

30*  In  that  bewildering  chaos  of  a soul  spotted 
with  mortal  guilt,  the  Satanic  had  triumphed  over 
the  human  ; in  that  dark  heart  earth  and  hell  were 
thenceforth  at  one ; in  that  lost  soul  sin  had  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth  death.  And  so  from  the 
lighted  room,  from  the  holy  banquet,  from  the  bless- 
ed company,  from  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  he  went 
immediately  out,  and— as  the  beloved  disciple  adds, 
with  a shudder  of  dread  significance  letting  the  cur- 
tain of  darkness  fall  forever  on  that  appalling  figure 
— “ and  it  was  night.”  F. 


Section  139.— Foretells  the  Denial  of  Peter,  and  the  Dispersion  of 

the  Twelve.  ' 

The  Ovett- Chamber. 

Matthew  xxvi.  81-85.  Mask  xiv.  27-81.  Luxb  xxii.  81-88.  John  xiii.  81-88. 

J.  81  Therefore,  when  he  was  gone  out,  Jesus  said,  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and 
82  God  is  glorified  in  him.  If  God  be  glorified  in  him,  God  shall  also  glorify  him  in  him- 

33  self,  and  shall  straightway  glorify  him.  Little  children,  yet  a little  while  I am  with  you. 
Ye  shall  seek  me;  and  as  I said  unto  the  Jews,  Whither  I go,  ye  cannot  come;  so  now 

34  I say  to  you.  A new  commandment  I give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another ; as  I 
85  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 

my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 

36  Simon  Peter  said  unto  him,  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  ? Jesus  answered  him,  Whither 

37  I go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now  ; but  thou  shalt  follow  me  afterward.  Peter  said 
unto  him,  Lord,  why  cannot  I follow  thee  now  ? I will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake. 

38  Jesus  answered  him,  Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake?  Verily,  verily,  I say 
unto  thee,  The  cock  sliall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice. 

M.  31  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  them,  All  ye  shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night:  for  it 
is  written,  I will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered 
32,  33  abroad.  But  after  that  I am  risen  again,  I will  go  before  you  into  Galilee.  But  Peter 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet  will 
L.  31  I never  be  offended.  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to 
32  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat : but  I have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail 
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33  not : and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen,  thj  brethren.  And  he  said  onto  him, 
Mk.30  Lord,  1 am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  both  into  prison,  and  to  death.  And  Jems  answered 
and  said  unto  him,  Verily  I say  unto  thee,  Peter,  that  this  day,  even  in  this  night,  before 

31  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me.  But  Peter  spake 
the  more  vehemently  unto  him,  Though  I should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  1 not  deny  thee 
in  any  wise.  Likewise  also  said  nil  the  disciples. 

L.  85  And  he  said  unto  them,  When  I sent  you  without  purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked 

36  ye  any  thing;  and  they  said,  Nothing.  Then  said  he  unto  them,  But  now,  he  that  hath 
a purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip : and  he  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell 

37  his  garment,  and  buy  one.  For  I say  unto  you,  that  this  that  is  written  must  yet  be 
accomplished  in  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors ; for  the  things  con- 

38  cerning  me  have  an  end.  And  they  said,  Lord,  behold,  here  are  two  swords.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  It  is  enough. 


In  a majesty  that  only  towers  more  loftily  to  the  end,  the  Son  of  God  walks  before  us  amid  the  New 
Testament.  All  the  evangelists  tell  us  of  his  miracles.  With  matchless  clearness,  and  from  different 
points,  they  delineate  his  character,  in  which  neither  enmity  nor  intimacy  detected  a flaw.  With  an  exact- 
ness that  only  measures  the  impression  which’  his  words  had  made  on  thorn,  they  rehearse  for  us  the  say- 
ings, parables,  discourses,  in  which  absolute  truth  reveals  itself  through  an  inimitable  expression.  They 
all  present  him  in  that  sublime  solitariness,  of  experience  and  of  nature,  which  seems  the  penumbra  of 
Deity  eclipsed ; taking  nothing  from  others,  yet  always  imparting  what  they  need  ; sympathetic  with  those 
of  most  different  classes,  but  not  stirred  by  their  triumphs,  nor  alarmed  with  their  fears ; as  untouched  by 
the  prejudice  aud  the  passion  of  his  time  as  the  sky  is  by  mists ; as  unmindful  of  distinctions  of  rank 
among  men  as  the  all-including  sunshine  and  air ; confessing  no  sin,  and  asking  no  forgiveness,  but  com- 
forting the  poor,  healing  the  leprous,  and  pardoning  the  guilty,  with  the  mercy  as  well  os  the  authority 
of  God ; patient,  amid  neglects  ; tranquil,  before  assailing  rage ; on  the  eve  of  his  death  looking  forward 
to  a kingdom  as  wide  as  the  world  ; promising  paradise,  from  the  cross,  to  his  disciple.  II.  S.  S. 


J.  31.  These  words  were  spoken  after  Judas  had 
left,  before  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  instituted,  and 
while  the  other  disciples  and  their  Master  were  at 

the  table.  D. The  Son  glorified,  and  God 

glorified  in  him.  The  Son  shows  the  world  by 
his  death  how  holy  and  just  is  the  Father,  and  how 
he  hates  sin.  The  Father  shows  the  world,  by  rais 
ing  and  exalting  the  Son  to  glory,  how  he  delights 
in  the  redemption  for  sinners  which  the  Son  has 

accomplished.  J.  C.  It. The  Father  glorifies  the 

Son  in  himself  by  the  resurrection  of  him  into  that 
glory,  which  he  had  indeed  before,  but  now  has  as 
the  Sm  of  man , with  the  risen  manhood.  A. 

33*  Little  children.  All  now  his  own.  This 
term  of  endearment,  nowhere  else  used  in  the  gos- 
pels, and  once  only  employed  by  Paul,  is  appropri- 
ated by  the  beloved  disciple  himself,  who  no  fewer 
than  seven  times  employs  it  in  Ills  first  epistle.  B. 

34,  35.  The  commandment  of  love  is  here 
called  a new  one,  because  it  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  new  covenant,  which  he  was  then  about  to 
seal  with  his  sufferings.  It  is  true,  the  all-compre- 
hending commandment,  to  “ love  God  supremely, 
and  one’s  neighbor  as  one’s  self,”  was  contained  in 
he  old  covenant ; but  it  became  a new  one,  by  its 


reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  expressed 
its  essence : it  demanded  a love  willing,  after  his 
example,  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  brethren — 
the  spirit  of  love,  in  a word,  which  was  to  be  the 
soul  of  the  new  congregation  of  God,  proceeding,  of 

itself,  from  communion  with  him.  N. It  was 

love,  as  the  test  and  condition  of  disdpleship,  love 
as  greater  than  even  faith  and  hope,  love  os  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  F. He  called  this  a new  com- 

mandment, because  they  were  to  exercise  it  under  a 
new  relation,  according  to  a new  measure,  and  from 
new  motives.  They  were  to  love  one  another  in  the 
relation  of  his  disciples,  and  with  that  degree  of  love 
which  he  had  showh  to  them.  And  they  were  to 
love  from  the  consideration  of  his  love,  and  in  order 
to  prove  themselves  his  genuine  disciples,  by  the 

warmth  of  their  mutual  affection.  M. This 

strong  and  peculiar  mutual  love  will  be  the  distinct 
evidence  and  noblest  badge  of  your  discipleship.  D. 

Our  Lord  docs  not  name  gifts,  but  the  simple 

grace  of  love,  as  the  evidence  of  discipleship.  No 
love,  no  grace,  no  true  Christianity ! J.  C.  R. 

M.  31,  32.  I will  smite  the  shepherd. 
In  the  Hebrew  and  Scptuagint,  it  is  Jehovah  who 
commands  the  sword  to  “ smite  the  Shepherd.” 
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Ilere/tttu  receives  (he  thrust  direct  from  his  Father's 
hand.  The  sheep  scattered*  Jesus  up  to  this 
moment  had  been  their  one  bond  of  union.  When 
he  is  smitten,  they  arc  scattered.  How  beautiful 
and  how  true  the  figure ! The  sheep  speedily  dis- 
perse when  their  Shepherd  is  struck.  How  very  ex- 
plicit he  is  in  his  announcements  now,  when  on  the 
cvc  of  parting  with  them  till  after  his  resurrection ! 
Go  before  you.  As  a shepherd : for  it  is  a pas- 
toral word.  U. The  sheep  forsake  the  Shepherd, 

but  he  forsakes  not  Ms  sheep.  Q. 

33*  Though  all  men,  yet  will  I never* 
Confidence  and  presumption  are  very  unpromising 
signs  of  steadfastness  and  perseverance  ia  religion. 
Trust  in  God  is  one  thing,  and  trust  in  ourselves 
is  another;  and  they  differ  as  much  in  the  suc- 
cess that  attends  them  as  in  the  power  on  which 

they  arc  founded.  Sherlock. To  presume  upon 

our  own  strength,  to  prefer  ourselves  before  oth- 
ers, and  not  to  hearken  to  admonitions,  are  three 
branches  of  pride,  and  three  occasions  of  vciy 
grievous  falls.  Q. 

Ij.  32*  And  yet  Christ  held  out  to  him  a gra- 
cious hope,  lie  should  repent  and  return  to  the 
Lord  whom  he  should  deny,  and  when  that  day 
should  come  Jesus  bade  him  show  that  truest  and 
most  acceptable  proof  of  penitence — the  strengthen- 
ing of  others.  And  if  his  fall  gave  only  too  terrible 
a significance  to  his  Saviour’s  warnings,  yet  his  re- 
pentance nobly  fulfilled  those  consolatory  prophe- 
cies ; and  it  is  most  interesting  to  find  that  the  very 
word  which  Jesus  had  used  to  him  recurs  in  bis 
epistle  in  a connection  which  shows  how  deeply  it 
had  sunk  into  his  soul  (1  Pet.  5 : 10).  F. 

Mk*  30*  Before  the  cock  crow  twice  s 
L e.,  at  the  usual  time,  first  about  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  then  a few  hours  later,  these  being  the 


familiar  limits  of  the  third  watch,  called  cock-crow- 
ing. As  the  second  cock-crow  was  the  one  most 
commonly  observed  and  reckoned  as  a note  of  time, 
the  same  division  of  the  night  may  be  defined  by 
saying  before  the  cock-crow  (i.  e.,  in  the  moiming\ 
which  is  the  form  of  expression  actually  here  em- 
ployed in  all  the  other  gospels.  J.  A.  A. 

Now  the  proof  meets  us  of  that  eye  being  one 
that  scans  the  secrets  of  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
sees  all  that  is  there  going  on.  It  is  but  a glimpse 
he  gives  us ; but  how  full  of  warning,  how  full  of 
encouragement,  that  glimpse ! Looking  at  the  stx  ne 
in  the  supper-chamber  with  the  eye  of  sense,  you  sec 
twelve  men  with  their  Master  at  their  head,  in  trying 
circumstances ; first  one  and  then  another  acting  out 
their  natural  dispositions  and  characters.  Looking 
with  the  eye  of  faith  as  Jesus  lifts  the  vcP,  you  see 
Satan  tempting,  Jesus  praying,  the  Father  hearing, 
the  sifting  suffered,  the  son  of  perdition  lost,  the 
boastful  disciple  tried,  his  fall  permitted,  the  invisi- 
ble shield  held  over  him — his  faith  not  suffered 
wholly  to  fail,  his  very  fall  turned  to  good  account, 
and  he  by  it  made  all  the  fitter  to  be  a comforter 
and  strengthener  of  others.  II. 

I#*  38*  Lord,  behold,  here  are  two 
swords*  The  disciples,  understanding  their  Master 
to  mean  literally  that  they  should  arm  themselves 
for  their  defence,  6aid  to  him,  44  Here  are  two 
swords : ” but  Jesus,  who  really  meant  only  to  sig- 
nify to  them  the  greatness  of  their  approaching  dis- 
tress and  temptations,  and  to  warn  them  against 
surplise,  replied, 44  It  is  enough  ; ” ye  need  not  trou- 
ble yourselves  for  any  more  weapons  of  this  nature 

for  your  defence.  S.  C. Plainly  showing  that  he 

had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  advise  the  use  of 
weapons  of  defence,  as  two  swords  among  them 
would  have  been  nothing  for  that  purpose.  N. 


Section  140.— The  Lord’s  Supper  instituted. 

The  Guest- Chamber. 

Matthew  xxvi.  26-29.  Mark  xiv.  22-25.  Lckk  xxii.  19,  20.  1 Corinthians  xi.  28-26. 


M.  26  And  rs  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took  bread,  and  when  lie  had  blessed,  or  given 
thanks,  he  brake  it  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  'I'ake,  eat ; this  is  my  body, 

27  which  is  given,  broken,  for  you : this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  also  after 
supper  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of 

28  it ; and  they  all  drank  of  it.  And  he  said  unto  them.  This  cup  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
testament,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  This  do  ye, 

29  as  oft  as  ye  drink  ity  in  remembrance  of  me.  Verily  I say  unto  you,  I will  not  drink 
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henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I drink  it  new  with  you  in  my 
lOor.  Father’s  kingdom.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew 
26  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. 


This  table  was  provided  by  a sacrifice  which  exhausted  the  treasury  of  heaven.  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  spread  it,  in  person,  with  his  own  hands.  These  two  symbols  only,  simple  and  plain,  dependent  on 
no  forms  for  their  efficacy,  nor  on  the  vessels  which  hold  them,  whether  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  wood,  or 
earth,  are  the  Lord’s  .Supper.  Their  single  signification  is,  the  Lord’s  death  : an  object  remaining  the 
same  from  the  beginning,  “ until  he  come ; ” thus  beautifully  holding  us  in  communion  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  God  in  times  past  and  at  present,  amid  changes  of  all  other  customs,  and  also  setting  our  faces 
toward  .that  great  event,  his  final  coming.  44  Ye  do  show  the  Lord’s  death  until  lie  come,”  Judge  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead,  in  the  glory  of  his  father  and  of  his  holy  angels ; and  such  is  he  who  spread, 
who  furnished  this  table  and  calls  to  every  human  being,  44  This  do,  in  remembrance  tf  me.”  N.  A. 

To  ask  and  to  take  the  solemn  tokens  cf  redemption,  is  to  confess  before  the  world,. and  before  the 
Church,  faith  in  this  great  fact,  and  a resolve,  44  to  know  nothing  among  men,  save  Jesus  Chi-ist,  and  him 
crucified  ; ” it  is  to  express  a desire  after  a moral  assimilation  of  his  divine  life,  as  positive  as  the  physi- 
cal assimilation  which  transmutes  the  material  bread  into  part  of  our  very  substance ; and  as  in  the 
order  of  Christianity,  to  ask  is  to  receive,  the  disciple  who  participates  in  this  sacred  feast  obtains  a glo- 
rious confirmation  of  his  faith  in  exchange  for  his  feeble  testimony;  for  Christ  gives  himself  to  the 
penitent  and  believing  soul  At  the  table  of  tlic  Lord’s  Sapper,  man  and  God  meet  together— man  with 
his  best  aspirations,  God  with  his  richest  gifts.  Dc  P. 


The  sequence  of  the  transactions  during  the  sup- 
per appears  to  have  been  the  following : The  taking 
of  their  places  at  table ; the  contention ; the  first 
cup  of  wine;  the  washing  of  the  disciples’  feet 
and  reproof ; the  pointing  out  of  the  traitor  and  his 
departure ; the  foretelling  of  Peter’s  denial ; insti- 
tution of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  R. 

26-29.  This  is  Christ’s  engagement  to  be  pres- 
ent at  every  other  communion  where  his  friends 
meet  to  remember  him — a promise  to  be  present 
with  them,  not  in  the  corporal  and  carnal  way  some 
dream  of,  but  with  a true  spiritual  nearness  which 
makes  good  his  own  words,  “ Yet  a little  while  and 
the  world  sceth  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  me ; ” 44  Lo, 
1 am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.”  When  we  look  back  through  time  to  that 
first  night,  we  see  him  breaking  the  bread  and  giv- 
ing it  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the  mul- 
titude, till  it  reaches  the  far-off  ranks  in  which  wc 
gather  round  him.  This  makes  of  all  communions 
a single  fellowship,  and  brings  the  scattered  com- 
panies of  Christians  into  one  Church,  of  which  lie 
is  the  Head  unseen — but  the  felt  and  ever-living 
life.  Ka\ 

Our  Lord  had  now  commemorated  the  Passover, 
the  type  of  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin,  made  by 
“ Christ  our  Passover.”  In  the  expressions,  there- 
fore, which  he  uses,  he  refers  to  the  occasion  and 
the  objects  before  him.  It  is  as  if  lie  had  said, 
You  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  a lamb  whose  blood 
has  been  shed  on  the  altar  to  make  atonement. 


Enow  that  these  are  but  shadows.  I am  the  sacri- 
fice, my  blood  the  true  atonement.  Eat  of  this 
bread,  drink  of  this  cup,  as  representing  my  body 
and  blood,  and  you  shall  be  partakers  of  what  was 
always  the  end  and  meaning  of  the  Passover ; of 
this  body,  which  is  now  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
God  for  the  sins  of  all  men ; of  this  blood,  44  with- 
out shedding  of  which  is  no  remission.”  Ogden. 

The  apostles  could  have  had  no  simpler  or 

more  unmistakable  intimation  that  as  of  old  the 
blood  of  the  Passover  lamb  redeemed  the  people  of 
God  from  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  wrath,  his 
blood  would  be  a ransom  for  man  from  far  dead- 
lier peril.  A covenant  to  them  implied  a sacrifice ; 
and  his  blood,  as  the  new  covenant,  was  therefore 
sacrificial : the  blood  of  a covenant  which  pledged 
his  followers  to  faith  and  duty ; the  blood  of  a new 
paschal  lamb,  with  which  his  disciples  must  in 
figure  be  sprinkled,  that  the  destroying  angel  might 
pass  over  them  in  the  day  of  judgment.  They  saw 
in  this  new  institution  an  abiding  memorial  of  their 
Lord  : a vivid  enforcement  of  their  dependence  on 
the  merits  of  hii  death,  as  a sacrifice  for  their  sal- 
vation : the  need  of  intimate  spiritual  communion 
with  him,  as  the  bread  of  life : and  the  bond  of  the 
new  brotherhood  he  had  established.  G. 

In  remembrance  of  me.  It  was  demonstra- 
bly our  Lord’s  intention  to  found  an  ordinance  for 
those  who  should  believe  on  him.  The  apostle 
Paul,  in  giving  directions  (1  Cor.  11)  for  the  due 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  states  that  he  had 
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received  from  the  Lord  the  account  of  its  institu- 
tion which  he  then  gives.  The  key  to  the  under- 
standing cf  what  took  place  must  be  found  in  our 
Lord’s  discourse  in  John  6 (Sections  68,  69),  since 
lie  there,  and  there  only,  speaks  of  his  flesh  and 

blood  in  the  connection  found  here.  A. Wiih 

perfect  composure,  lie  made  provision  that  not  only 
his  death  itself,  but  all  its  agony  and  its  shame 
should  never  be  forgotten  while  the  world  lasted.  Y. 

The  giving  of  thanks  before  the  distribution  of 
the  bread  and  wine  corresponds  to  a similar  act  on 
the  part  of  the  head  of  the  family  in  the  Jewish 
Passover  feast,  in  which  thanksgiving  was  offered 
for  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  also  for  tjie  deliverance 
of  the  fathers  out  of  Egypt  and  the  founding  of  the 
old  covenant.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that 
Christ’s  thanksgiving  had  reference  partly  to  the 
creation  of  all  material  things  for  man  (bread  and 
wine  symbolizing  all  God’s  gifts  in  nature) ; chiefly, 
to  his  own  death,  in  order  to  deliver  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and,  by  his  redemptive  act,  to  es- 
tablish the  nctc  covenant  between  God  and  man. 

27.  After  supper.  The  institution  of  the 

Lord’s  Supper  took  place  obviously  at  the  close  of 
the  Passover  meal,  and  in  connection  with  the  “cup 
of  blessing,”  or  third  cup,  which  terminated  the 
meal  proper.  With  this  view  accords  the  expres- 
sion “after  supper.”  it. 

28*  This  is  my  blood.  Up  to  this  time  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  had  represented  Christ’s 
blood  ; henceforth  the  simple  wine  of  this  memo- 
rial supper  should  represent  it.  L.  A. Here  is 

first  the  cup  for  the  wine,  by  a figure.  Then  the 
cup  being  the  “ blood  of  the  New  Testament,”  is 
another  figure.  And  it  is  another,  to  say  “ which  is 
shed,”  for  “ which  shall  be  shed,”  for  his  blood  was 
not  then  shed.  To  show  that  the  words  were  figu- 
rative, and  that  the  elements  did  not  lose  their  na- 
ture, they  are  called  by  their  own  names  after  the 
consecration,  as  the  wine  is  called  the  “ fruit  of  the 
vine,”  after  the  consecration.  And  it  is  called 
bread  which  they  cat  in  the  sacrament.  And  we  are 
called  bread  because  we  partake  of  that  bread.  We 
are  bread  by  the  same  figure  that  bread  is  flesh. 

Leslie . The  bread  could  not  be  Christ’s  natural 

body  while  he  was  alive ; for  it  was  his  body  that 
performed  the  action  of  breaking  and  giving  the 
bread  ; nor  could  the  wine  in  the  cup  be  his  blood, 

for  that  was  still  flowing  in  his  veins.  Mann, 

The  breaking  of  the  bread  was  a natural  symbol  of 
the  breaking  of  his  body ; the  pouring  out  of  the 
red  wine  (the  ordinary  wine  of  Palestine)  was  a 
natural  symbol  of  the  pouring  out  of  his  blood. 
“ I offer  up  my  life  for  your  redemption  ; and  alien, 
in  remembrance  thereof,  you  meet  to  partake  of  this 
supper,  be  assured  that  I shall  then  be  with  you  as 
truly  as  now  I am  with  you.  The  bread  and  wine, 


which  I divide  among  you  as  symbols  of  my  body 
and  blood,  will  stand  in  stead  of  my  cori»orcal  pres- 
ence.” This  symbol  was  not  an  entirely  new  one  to 
I the  disciples:  it  bad  been  used  substantially,  in  the 
I coavcr.  a.  ion  letween  Christ  and  the  Jews,  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum.  To  “eat  hh  flesh  and 
diink  his  blood”  was  an  understood  sign  of  the 
closest  spi.itual  e mmunion  with  his  diriuc-humnn 
nature.  And  iliereforc  he  srid,  in  giving  the  wine, 
“ This  is  my  blood,  the  seal  of  the  new  covenant, 
which  is  given  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins” 

N. All  the  blood  of  the  ancient  economy  finds 

its  true  reality  and  fulfilment  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
shed  for  the  remission  cf  sins.  In  the  application 
by  faith  of  that  blood  to  the  believing  soul,  ti  e 
faithful  partake  of  it  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The 
drgina  of  tr  unsubstantial  ion  utterly  destroys  both 
the  unity  of  Christ’s  body,  and  the  sacramental  na- 
ture ef  the  ordinance.  A. 

29.  Until  1 drink  it  new  with  yon  in  my 
Father’s  kingdom.  TLis  presence  of  Chiist,  at 
the  first  communion,  looks  on  to  the  period  when, 
instead  of  his  Spirit,  we  shall  have  himself.  When 
the  great  communion  opens  in  heaven,  he  shall  be 
seen  in  his  place  once  more.  It  was  his  ardent 
wish  in  leaxing,  to  impress  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  jtbc  confident  expectation  of  meeting  him 
again,  and  of  finding  him  the  same  in  affection  as 
when  he  parted  from  them.  This  was  to  be  their 
star  of  hope,  rising  over  every  wave,  reappearing 
from  every  cloud.  In  his  farewell  communion  ad- 
dress in  John’s  gospel,  we  find  him  constantly  re- 
curring to  it : “I  shall  sec  you  again,  and  your  heart 
sh*ll  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketb  fiom  you.” 
This  is  the  express  meaning  breathed  into  the  ordi- 
nance by  his  own  words.  Kcr. 

I Cor.  26.  Ye  do  shew  the  Lord’s  death. 
Ye  declare  the  Lord’s  death;  ye  assure  the  world 
of  the  truth  of  it.  The  sacrament  of  the  Supper 
was  instituted,  not  only  to  bring  Christ’s  sufferings, 
and  the  happy  consequences  thereof,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  his  disciples,  but  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  these  things  to  the  world  in  all  ages.  In 
this  view  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  the  strong- 
est proof  of  our  Lord’s  integrity,  and  of  the  truth 
of  his  mission  ; for  if  he  had  been  an  impostor,  and 
suffered  death  on  account  of  his  deluding  the  peo- 
ple, is  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  insti- 
tuted any  rite  with  a view  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  his  having  suffered  punishment  for  the  worst  of 
crimes  ? This  is  beyond  all  human  belief.  M. 

Till  he  come.  One  object  of  Christ’s  pres- 
ence at  this  communion,  was  to  make  it  the  premise 
and  the  pledge  of  his  great  return,  when  he  shall 
change  earth  to  heaven — fnitli  to  sight — and  these 
emblems  into  his  own  glorious  person.*  The  Pass- 
over  came  down  .through  long  ages,  pointing  back 
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to  the  deliverance  of  Egypt,  and  forward  to  the 
coming  of  Christ ; and  Christ  himself  changed  it 
into  this  memorial,  which  looks  back  to  his  death, 
and  forward  to  his  second  coming.  It  is  the  grand 
New  Testament  type,  which  has  a hand  of  faith  to 
point  to  Christ’s  cross,  and  another  of  hope  to 
point  us  to  his  throne.  Kcr. 


The  soul  and  the  Supper  of  communion  meet 
one  another,  and  are  meant  for  one  another.  Jesus 
himself,  the  tendcrest  friend,  the  dying  Saviour,  the 
spotless  sacrifice  “for  us  the  unjust,”  the  divine 
and  gentle  Lord,  has  enjoined  it,  under  the  most 
impressive  conditions,  on  all  his  followers  that  truly 
love  him — reason  enough,  to  human  feeling,  if  every 
other  failed.  There  is  a personal  satisfaction  re- 
sulting from  it — a satisfaction  not  realized,  of 
course,  to  those  that  have  never  come  where  it  is 
tasted,  but  very  real  and  unspeakably  precious  to 
those  that  have.  It  is  a testimony  to  the  divine 
cause,  to  God’s  law,  and  Christ’s  kingdom  in  the 
world ; and  when  the  two  opposing  forces,  right- 
eousness and  6in,  God  and  mammon,  are  drawn  up 
in  as  sharp  and  bitter  a warfare  as  they  are  every 


; where  about  us  yet,  it  is  cowardly  and  slothful  for 
| us  not  to  take  open  ground,  on  the  Lord’s  side,  or 
on  Satan’s.  And  finally,  the  Supper,  for  all  who 
partake  of  it,  with  right  preparation,  in  a right 
' spirit,  is  a mighty  quickener  of  goodness,  a mighty 
1 guard  against  temptation.  F.  D.  H. 

The  44  kingdom  of  God,”  the  44  kingdom  cf 
heaven,”  began  to  be  manifested  upon  earth,  when 
souls,  brought  into  a personal  allegiance  to  truth 
and  holiness,  were  united  in  a fellowship  of  spirit- 
ual love  and  obedience  to  their  common  Lord. 
Wherever  such  souls  are  found,  there  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  already  within  them  ; and  wherever 
such  souls  arc  joined  together  in  some  visible  bond 
of  recognition  and  fellowship,  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  made  manifest.  As  yet,  however,  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  but  imperfectly  established  in 
respect  of  its  authority  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  received  it,  and  imperfectly  manifested  through 
any  communion  of  Christians  by  which  it  is  repre- 
sented to  the  w'orld.  The  kingdom  in  its  highest 
sense — as  denoting  the  perfect  rule  of  the  divine 
will  in  a perfect  community — will  not  appear  until 
( the  final  coming  of  the  Son  of  man.  J.  P.  T. 


Section  141.— Last  Discourse. 

The  Qxtett- Chamber. 

John  xiv,  1-14. 


1,  2 Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled : ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my 
Father’s  bouse  are  many  mansions : if  it  were  not  so,  I would  have  told  you.  I go  to 

3 prepare  a place  for  you.  And  if  I go  and  prepare  n place  for  you,  I will  come  again  and 

4 receive  yon  unto  myself ; that  where  I am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  And  whither  I go  ye 
know,  and  the  way  ye  know. 

5 Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest;  and  how  can  we 

6 know  the  way?  Je9us  saith  unto  him,  I am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man 

7 cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also : and  from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him. 

8,  9 Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto 
him,  Have  I been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ? he 
that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the 

10  Father?  Believest  thou  not  that  I am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me?  the  words 
that  I speak  unto  you,  I speak  not  of  myself : but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he 

11  doeth  the  works.  Believe  me  that  I am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me:  or  else 

12  believe  me  for  the  very  works’  sake.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  He  that  believeth 
on  me,  the  works  that  I do  shall  he  do  also  ; and  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  do ; 

13  because  I go  unto  my  Father.  And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I do, 

14  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  &9k  any  thing  in  my  name,  I 
will  do  it. 
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No  one  will  read  aright  these  sublimest  discourses  of  the  Lord  who  do?s  not  read  them  under  the 
Bhadow  of  the  Cross.  Whether  that  which  is  reported  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  was  spoken  in  the  up- 
per chamber,  or  after  leaving  it,  while  pausing  by  the  way  on  the  solemn  and  memorable  walk  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  is  not  a question  of  importance,  though  the  reference  to  the  many  abiding-places  in  the 
vast  and  glorious  House  of  the  Father  seems  to  take  more  vivid  significance  if  we  think  of  it  as  ut- 
tered under  the  clear  and  shiaing  heavens,  with  the  Passover  moon  riding  through  them  at  its  full.  But 
both  this  and  those  which  follow  were  certainly  spoken  after  the  traitor  had  left  the  company,  and  had 
gone  into  the  “ ni  'ht,”  the  momentary  sense  of  whose  prophetic  chill,  through  the  opening  door,  has  left 
so  natural  and  indelible  a trace  011  the  record  of  John.  They  were  spoken  when  the  Lord  was  thus  left 
free  to  unfoM  to  those  essentially  sympathetic  with  himself  the  last  thoughts  which  he  was  to  speak  be- 
fore advancing  to  the  garden  and  to  Calvary.  Days  before  he  has  given  the  final  warning  to  the  people, 
and  his  mission  to  them  as  a divine  Teacher  is  now  accomplished.  Hero  he  speaks  only  to  disciples ; 
from  a soul  at  once  supremely  full  of  the  Messianic  consciousness,  and  perfectly  prescient  of  the  un- 
searchable darkness  and  anguish  through  which  it  is  to  pass  for  man’s  redemption.  * , 

He  speaks  in  foresight  of  the  terrible  shock  which  shall  break  upon  those  who  have  been  so  long 
companions  of  his  life  when  they  see  the  hands  from  which  miracles  have  sprung  transfixed  by  nails,  and 
the  head  that  was  lately  radiant  on  the  mount  scarred  with  the  acanthinc  crown.  lie  seeks,  therefore, 
to  give  them  all  the  truth,  and  more  than  all,  which  their  insensitive  and  dim-seeing  minds,  represented 
by  Thomas,  Philip,  and  JuJe,  can  receive.  He  seeks  to  unveil  to  them  the  C3lestial  experience,  which 
already  is  present  to  him : that  they  may  have  not  comfort  only,  or  steadiness  of  purpose,  or  an  heroic  har- 
dihood of  will ; that  they  may  have  supremest  peace,  of  souls  thenceforth  insphered  in  God,  of  souls  made 
44  partakers,”  not  of  the  divine  thought  alone,  but 44  of  the  divine  nature.”  If  one  ever  wonders  at  that 
great  mystical  word  of  Peter  (Second  Epistle  1 : 4),  he  has  only  to  recur  to  these  discourses,  and  sec  the 
root  from  which  it  sprang.  More  than  even  the  Transfiguration  must  these  have  shown  to  that  imper- 
fect but  responsive  apostle  what  intimacy  of  union  had  now  become  possible  between  God’s  mind  and 
his  ; how  shadowy  the  bounds  between  the  divine  life  known  on  earth  and  that  attained  in  immortal  realms. 

When  thus  set  in  their  circumstances,  how  infinitely  sad  become  those  late,  long-lingering  words : 44  The 
hour  is  come  that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  and  shall  leave  me  alone ! ” But  what  a picture  it  is  of  the 
divine  peace  which  he  would  give  them  which  lie3  unfolded  in  that  last  word — that  martyred  saints  so 
often  have  spoken,  that  every  Christian  is  permitted  to  repeat  amid  the  awful  solitudes  of  death : 41 1 
am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me  ! ” R.  S.  S. 


Discourse  at  the  Table,  after  Scpper. — This 
portion  of  the  evangelical  history  we  may  call  its 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  the  record  of  the  last  moments 
spent  by  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  before 
his  passion,  when  words  full  of  heavenly  thought 
flowed  from  his  sacred  lips.  All  that  his  heart,  glow- 
ing with  love,  had  still  to  say  to  his  friends,  was  com- 
pressed into  this  short  season.  At  first  (from  chap. 
13:31)  the  intercourse  took  the  form  of  conversa- 
tion; sitting  at  table,  they  talked  familiarly  to- 
gether. But  when  (14  : 81)  the  repast  was  fin- 
ished, the  lauguage  of  Christ  assumed  a loftier 
strain ; the  disciples,  assembled  around  their  Mas- 
ter, listened  to  the  words  of  life,  and  seldom  spoke 
a word.  At  length,  in  the  Redeemer’s  sublime  inter- 
cessory prayer,  his  full  soul  was  poured  forth  in  ex- 
press petitions  to  his  heavenly  Father  on  behalf  of 
those  who  were  his  own.  It  is  a peculiarity  of  these 
last  chapters,  that  they  treat  almost  exclusively  of 
the  most  profound  relations — as  that  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  and  of  both  to  the  Spirit ; that  of  Christ 
to  the  Church,  of  the  Church  to  the  world.  More- 
over, a considerable  portion  of  these  sublime  com- 
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munications  surpassed  the  point  of  view  to  which 
the  disciples  had  at  that  time  attained ; hence  the 
Redeemer  frequently  repeats  the  same  sentiments 
in  order  to  impress  them  more  deeply  upon  their 
minds,  and  because  of  what  they  still  did  not  un- 
derstand, points  them  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  would 
remind  them  of  all  his  sayings,  and  lead  them  into 
all  truth.  0. 

He  knows  that  within  an  hour  or  two  he  shall 
be  lying  in  the  great  agony  of  the  garden  ; that  he 
shall  never  close  his  eyes  again  till  he  closes  them 
in  death ; that  to-morrow  there  await  him  all  the 
mockeries  of  the  judgment-hall,  all  the  shame  and 
suffering  of  the  cross ; that  the  shades  of  the  next 
day  shall  darken  round  hi*  sepulchre.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  all  this,  though  so  near,  so  vividly  seen,  so 
awfully  dark,  has  not  power  to  withdraw  his  thoughts 
from  his  disciples,  or  keep  him  from  bestowing  upon 
them  those  last  hours  given  for  earthly  intercourse. 
As  he  speaks  to  them  his  whole  heart  seems  ab- 
sorbed with  the  one  desire,  to  soothe,  to  comfort,  to 
warn,  to  fortify,  to  encourage.  If  he  speak  of  his 
own  departure,  it  is  as  if  the  thing  about  it  that 
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grieved  him  most  was,  that  they  should  be  left  ex- 
posed to  so  many  difficulties  and  trials  when  he  was 
gone.  Their  very  ignorance  of  what  was  awaiting 
them  quickens  his  compassion  and  gives  deeper 
pathos  to  his  words.  II. 

1.  The  Evangelist  John  has  portrayed  Jesus  be- 
fore our  eyes  as  the  Word,  the  Life,  the  Light ; and 
now,  that  our  joy  may  be  full,  he  shows  him  to  us 
as  Love — os  hi.n  who  reveals  his  glory  in  love  to  his 
own.  Iiet  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  The 
true  heading  to  the  whole  consolatory  discourse ; for 
it  flows  on  in  one  channel  of  love,  and  ends  at  last 
with  the  word,  “ Be  of  good  cheer  ! ” R.  B. 

Believe  in  me.  Christ  docs  not  merely  say 
to  us,  Believe  this  and  the  other  doctrine  about  me ; 
accept  this  and  the  other  promise ; hope  for  this  and 
fcie  other  future  thing.  All  these  come  with  but  arc 
tiot  the  central  act.  lie  says,  M Believe : believe  iu 

! /am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  ; he 
that  comcth  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that 
believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst.”  The  whole  feel- 
ing and  attitude  of  a man’s  mind  is  different,  accord- 
ing as  he  is  trusting  a person , or  believing  something 
about  a person.  And  this  is  the  first  broad  truth 
that  lies  here.  Faith  has  reference  not  merely  to  u 
f'UCtrinc,  not  to  a system  ; but  deeper  than  all  these, 
fc)  a living  Lord — “ faith  that  is  in  me”  It  is  a re- 
fction  which  is  expressed  not  more  clearly  but  per- 
faps  more  forcibly  by  substituting  another  word, 

and  saying,  Faith  is  tnixt.  McLaren. “Have 

the  same  trust  in  me  ! ” What  less  and  what  else 
can  these  words  mean  ? This  is  no  transfer  of  trust 
from  its  proper  object.  It  is  the  concentration  of 
our  trust  in  the  unseen  Father  upon  his  own  incar- 
nate Son,  by  which  t'  at  trust  acquires  a conscious 
reality,  warmth,  and  power.  B. 

2.  Many  mansions.  Literally,  abidiug-phccs, 
there  are  in  the  Father’s  house ; mansions  for  many , 
for  the  multitude  of  many  thousand  angels,  and  for 
the  great  company  of  redeemed  sinners.  As  many 
members  from  one  body,  so  the  heavenly  mansions, 
although  many,  are  yet  one  house.  Augustine  beau- 
tifully says:  “ Because  God  is  love,  so  by  means  of 
love  it  happens  that  whatever  the  glorified  individu- 
ally possess,  is  likewise  common  to  all.”  This  power 
of  becoming  God’s  housemates  the  Saviour  here  bids 
his  disciples  contemplate.  The  father's  house  spo- 
ken of  in  this  passage  is  heaven , the  real  archetype 
of  the  Old  Testament  temple,  where  God  dwells, 
and  where,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  he  shares  his 
dwelling  with  his  people,  as  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews so  richly  teaches  us.  God’s  typical  house 
upon  earth  became  desolate  when  Christ  went  away ; 
but  God’s  real,  heavenly  house,  since  the  departure 
of  the  Son  of  man,  since  the  return  home  of  the  Son 
of  God,  shall  be  filled  with  many  children,  whom  he 
leads  to  glory.  R.  B. 


If  it  were  not  so,  I would  have  told 
you.  These  words  are  a parenthesis  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  our  Lord’s  greatest  promises.  His  dis- 
ciples already  cherished  high  hopes  of  a glorious 
future  through  him,  and  now  what  he  says  is  above 
all  they  could  ask  or  think — eternal  mansions  in 
heaven,  where  they  shall  see  and  share  the  glory 
which  the  Father  bestows  on  the  only-begotten  and 
well-beloved  Son.  There  might  be  some  misgivings 
in  their  minds,  as  if  such  hopes  were  beyond  hope, 
and  these  words  are  thrown  in  to  quiet  them.  41  i 
know,”  as  if  he  had  said, 44  what  you  are  expecting, 
and  you  need  cherish  no  apprehension  lest  you  come 
short  of  it.”  Ker. 

3.  I will  come  again.  lie  has  come  again 
as  the  risen  l’i  ince  c f Life.  lie  has  come  again  in 
the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  made  us  sharers 
in  his  peace  and  life.  That  which  w ill  be  openly 
revealed  at  the  last  day,  we  have  already  in  the  hid- 
den life  of  faith ; as  Paul  says,  we  are  “made  to  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.”  R.  B. 

And  receive  yon  unto  myself.  Strictly , at 
his  personal  appearing ; but  in  a secondary  and  com- 
forting sense,  to  each  individually.  Mark  again  the 
claim  made — to  come  again  to  receive  his  people 
“ to  himself  that  where  he  is  there  they  may  be 
also.”  He  thinks  it  enough  to  le  assured  that  they 

shall  be  where  he  is  and  in  his  keeping.  B. We 

picture  death  coming  to  destroy ; let  us  rather  pict- 
ure Jesus  Christ  coming  to  save.  We  think  of 
death  ending;  let  us  think  rather  of  life  beginning. 
Wc  think  of  losing;  let  us  think  of  gaining.  We 
think  of  parting;  let  us  think  of  meeting.  Wc 
think  of  going  away;  let  us  think  of  arri\ing.  If 
Jesus  comes  for  us,  we  do  cot  go  forth  into  a world 
of  mystery  and  darkness,  knowing  not  where.  We 

simply  go  with  and  to  Jesus.  N.  M. The  one 

al’-comprchensivc  fact,  itself  sufficient  though  it 
were  alone,  will  be  that  this  everlasting  home  is  to 
be  with  him  we  love,  with  him  who  hath  loved  us; 
who  wears  our  nature  and  takes  us  to  himself  as  his 
redeemed  brethren.  H.  C. 

It  is  the  blessed  pirsum/jfion  of  our  Christian- 
ity that  there  is  a heaven  for  the  people  of  God. 
If  it  had  not  been  expressly  revealed,  it  could  have 
been  plainly  inferred  from  the  whole  Christian  sys- 
tem ; not  that  the  eye  hath  seen  it,  though  it  hath 
seen  Sinai  on  fire  and  Jesus  transfigured  in  his 
robes  of  li?ht ; not  that  the  ear  hath  heard  it, 
though  it  hath  heard  the  anthem  of  angels  at  Beth- 
lehem. But  God  hath  revealed  it  unto  us,  not  only 
in  the  written  word,  but  in  the  Christian  heart  also, 
by  the  Spirit.  They  who  receive  Christ  at  all  do 
understand  that  it  is  for  a deliverance  which  looks 
beyond  the  grave ; that  it  is  for  an  inheritance 
which  would  be  despoiled  of  its  excellence  and 
beauty  if  it  did  not  lie  far  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
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present  evil  world.  So  he  announced  himself  as 
the  Way  to  some  other  region,  and  the  Truth  in 
open  refutation  of  the  world’s  errors,  and  the  Life 
in  its  highest  sense,  and  beyond  all  this  dying  life 
of  ours.  And  wherever  he  went  it  was  as  if  odors 
from  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  were  emptied  upon  the 
air — the  sick  revived,  the  dying  were  healed,  the 
dead  were  raised,  and  all  pointed  to  a superior  de- 
partment of  being.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  host  of 
angels  had  been  sent  down  to  open  to  view  that 
other  circle  of  society  and  that  upper  world  of 
light.  Jacobus . 

The  glimpses  wc  have  in  the  Apocalypse  of 
heavenly  employments  always  disclose  Him  to  us 
as  the  life  of  the  place.  Construct  whatever  other 
theory  of  immortality  we  may,  so  far  as  we  look  to 
revelation  for  our  guide,  and  to  him  who  alone 
brings  life  and  immortality  to  light,  we  have  no 
glimpse  or  ray  of  light  on  any  other  heaven  than 
that  which  is  created  for  us  by  the  living  and  risen 
Redeemer  of  our  souls,  opened  by  his  cross,  and 
entered  through  repentance  and  faith  toward  him. 

A few  more  bright  or  clouded  sunsets  fading 
along  the  western  walls  of  our  earthly  sanctuary, 
and  then  the  curtains  will  be  lifted  up.  Then  no 
longer  as  through  a glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face  ; 
then  the  vision  of  the  countenance  which  no  eye 
hath  seen — and  the  new  song  before  the  throne, 
that  no  car  hath  heard!  We  know  not  what  we 
shall  be,  but  wc  shall  be  with  Him,  and  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is ! F.  D.  H. 

5.  How  can  we  know  ? Not  the  cold,  pain- 
less doubt  of  a God-emptied  mind,  indifferent  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance  (as  Pilate’s  was),  but  the  doubt 
of  a mind  which  cannot  succeed  in  making  its  way, 
amid  the  gainsaying  of  earthly  reason,  into  the  heav- 
enly blessing — this  was  Thomas’s  doubt.  Such  souls 
the  Saviour  treats  with  all  tenderness.  He  esteems 
the  dull  disciple  worthy  of  those  sweet  words  which 
have  ever  since  blossomed  in  the  hearts  of  all  Chris- 
tians, both  of  the  unlearned  and  the  wise.  R.  B. 

6*  I am*  In  the  I ams  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus  himself,  as  given  by  John,  is  summed 
up  the  fullest  possible  exhibition  of  his  person  and 
work,  and  of  that  perfect  satisfaction  for  the  spir- 
itual wants  of  all  men  which  is  to  bo  found  only  in 
him.  To  the  woman  of  Samaria  he  said,  “ I that 
speak  unto  thee  am  ” the  Messiah ; to  the  disci- 
ples in  the  storm  on  the  sea,  “ It  is  I (literally  lam) ; 
be  not  afraid.”  To  the  Jews  he  declares,  u I am 
the  bread  of  life ; ” “ I am  the  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven.”  In  presenting  his  relation  to 
the  Father  he  says,  “ I am  from  him  and  he  hath 
sent  me.”  w I am  the  light  of  the  world.”  “ Ver- 
ily, verily,  I say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am”  Still  more  tenderly  does  he  present  himself 
to  his  own.  “ I am  the  door  of  the  sheep.”  u I 
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am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth 
his  life  for  the  sheep.”  “ I am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.”  “ Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord ; and 
ye  say  well ; for  I am”  “ I am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life.”  “ I am  the  tine  vine,  and  my 
Father  is  the  husbandman.”  “ I am  the  vine,  ye 
are  the  branches.”  So  completely  decs  Jesus,  a©- 
cording  to  John’s  gospel,  present  himself  as  the 
centre  of  all  things — of  self-existence,  of  eternity, 
of  immutability,  of  omnipotence,  of  all  the  r© 
sources  that  are  found  in  God;  the  source  of  all 
things — of  light,  of  life,  of  comfort,  of  strength,  of 
blessedness,  of  immortality,  of  all  the  treasures  that 
the  Christian  soul  can  desire.  D.  S.  G. 

The  way,  the  troth,  the  life.  I am  tki 
way  to  the  Father— by  my  atoning  death  I open  a 
way  to  heaven.  But  men  are  in  ignorance  and 
error — they  do  not  know  the  way.  1 am  the  huth, 
the  light  of  the  world : I show  the  way  I have 
opened  up.  But  men  arc  dead.  I am  the  life:  I 
quicken  the  dead,  and  enable  them  both  to  see  the 
way,  and  to  walk  in  it.  J.  B. 

Whenever  the  soul  is  most  deeply  stirred  by 
penitence,  or  strained  by  agony,  or  kindled  into  holy 
aspiration,  the  spiritual  nature  craves  a more  inti- 
mate communion  with  God  than  would  be  possiblo 
if  that  God  had  not  mysteriously  manifested  him- 
self in  flesh;  not  a sovereign  in  the  skies,  but 
a beating  and  friendly  bosom  in  Bethany.  It  cries 
out  for  the  Christ,  who,  by  bearing  to  us  the  pity 
and  pardon  of  the  Father,  is  Way  and  Truth  and 
Life.  F.  D.  II 

The  Way , else  untrodden  and  impassable,  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  between  the  region  of  self- 
ishness and  sin  and  the  pure  region  of  eternal  calm 
and  rest,  Jesus  hath  consecrated  by  the  sheddingof 
his  precious  blood,  so  that  all  who  will  may  have 
boldness  to  enter  in.  It  is  no  mere  local  distanoc, 
no  outward  or  material  obstacle,  that  separates  the 
sinful  soul  from  its  true  home  and  rest  in  God.  The 
heaven  which  God’s  presence  brings  is  already  in 
local  contiguity  to  saint  and  sinner  alike.  What 
keeps  the  sinner  out  of  it  is  not  material  but  moral 
barriers  : break  down  these,  and  heaven’s  sweet  rest 
would  stream  into  the  spirit.  Guilt  and  sin  sepa- 
rate the  soul  from  God  as  the  widest  wastes  of  un- 
travelled  space  could  never  separate.  Remove 
these,  and  the  distanoc  is  at  once  annihilated.  A 
purified  soul  flies  to  its  rest  in  the  bosom  of  God. 
And  guilt  Jesus  only  can  remove.  lie  offers  pu- 
rity to  the  defiled,  peace,  joy,  hope,  heaven,  to  the 
wretched,  or  that  which  includes  them  all — that 
strange  unearthly  blessing — rest  to  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden  soul ! C. 

Jesus  stands  before  us  as  Himself  the  Ti'Uth, . 
making  upon  all  that  hear  him  the  impression  that 
he  knows  that  of  which  be  speaks,  knows  it  truty, 
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knows  it  deeply,  knows  it  fully,  and  utters  it  from 
his  inmost  soul.  Hence  what  he  says  is  always 
fresh,  and  constant  repetition  cannot  make  it  old. 
If  he  speaks  of  purity  of  heart,  we  know  that  he 
himself  is  pure;  if  he  commands  us  to  love  one 
another,  we  feel  that  he  himself  is  love;  if  he 
speaks  of  God,  he  produces  the  conviction  that  he 
knows  the  Father  as  the  Father  knows  him.  His 
very  words  carry  with  them  the  assurance  that  he 
is  the  Truth.  J.  P.  T. 

Bat  by  me.  An  unanswerable  argument 
against  the  modern  notion  that  it  does  not  matter 
what  a man  believes — that  all  religions  [or  beliefs] 
will  lead  men  to  heaven  if  they  are  sincere,  and  that 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  enough  to  save  all  at  last, 
of  all  sects,  kinds,  and  characters ! Our  Lord’s 
words  should  never  be  forgotten  : “ There  is  no 
way  to  the  Father  but  by  me.”  God  is  a Father  to 
none  but  those  who  believe  on  Christ.  J.  C.  R. — — 
Every  one  who  comes  through  him,  comes  truly  to 
the  Father ; he  is  passed  from  death  unto  life,  from 
pin  and  damnation  into  guiltlessness  and  justifica- 
tion, from  sorrow  and  anguish  into  everlasting  joy 
and  blessedness.  R.  B. 

» Jesus  is  the  new  and  living  way,  wherein  faith 
causes  us  to  walk ; the  infallible  truth  of  good 
things  to  come,  for  which  we  must  hope ; and  the 
eternal  life,  which  must  be  the  sole  object  of  our 
love.  Out  of  this  way,  there  is  nothing  but  wan- 
dering; without  this  truth,  nothing  but  error  and 
deceit ; and  without  this  life,  nothing  but  death.  Q. 

7.  But  yet — let  not  your  heart  be  troubled — 
44 from  henceforth  ye  know  him , and  have  seen  him.11 
How  differently  the  Saviour  speaks  to  souls  who  are 
truly  turned  toward  the  light,  and  to  those  who  love 
darkness  rather  than  light!  Yonder,  the  proud, 
•elf-righteous  Jews  lie  under  the  sentence,  “Ye 
neither  know  me  nor  my  Father ; ” but  here,  the 
poor,  unlettered  disciples  arc  lifted  up  from  their 
Ignorance  ; for  the  Lord’s  love  discovers  in  them  a 
faith  which,  though  a glimmering  spark,  would 
shortly,  when  blown  upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  burst 
forth  into  a bright  flame. 

8.  In  this  request  there  is  a marvellous  mixture 
of  nature  and  grace,  of  an  earthly  and  a heavenly 
mind.  Philip  means  to  take  the  Lord  at  his  word  : 
44  Yea,  Lord,  thou  art  the  way,  and  through  thee 
only  do  wc  come  to  the  Father : shew  us  then  the 
Father , and  it  sufficeth  us11  This  is  his  longing  de- 
sire— face  to  face  to  behold  the  Father.  What  a 
Moses  and  a David  once  longed  for — to  see  God’s 
face — is  here  desired  by  Philip,  with  an  eager  heart 
desired.  If  he  might  have  one  look  into  the  Father’s 

glory,  he  would  then  be  satisfied.  R.  B. 0. 

Philip  applied  these  words  to  a sensible  theophany. 
This  misunderstanding  led  Christ  again  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  the  same  truth,  that  whoever  ob- 


tained a just  spiritual  intuition  of  him  saw  the 
Father  in  him ; the  Father,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
inseparable  communion,  and  who  manifested  him- 
self in  his  words  and  works.  N. 

He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the 
Father.  By  reason  of  the  consummate  unity 
which  subsists  between  us,  just  as  the  soul,  in  itself 
invisible,  is  seen  by  what  it  does  through  the  body. 

Beng. With  the  life  of  Jesus  before  us — as  the 

revealer  of  the  Father  to  men ; the  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  Father’s  character,  of  the  Father’s 
compassion  for  sinners,  of  his  love  for  the  penitent 
and  believing,  of  his  patience,  sympathy,  and  eternal 
faithfulness  in  all  his  promises — we  have  the  very 
Father  himself  brought  home  to  our  mind’s  concep- 
tion and  to  our  heart’s  sensibility  in  every  possible 
phase  in  which  we  can  need  to  see  or  feel  a present 
God.  H.  C. 

He  has  shown  us  the  Father : one  whom  we  can 
love  without  measure,  without  end,  and  without 
fear ; one  who  can  fill  our  whole  heart,  and  who  in 
filling  pacifies,  purifies,  and  ennobles  it ; a God  of 
happiness  and  holiness,  a God  whom  we  cannot 
know  and  contemplate  without  becoming  at  once 
both  happier  and  better.  A.  V. If  this  revela- 

tion took  place  in  some  degree  during  Christ’s  hu- 
miliation, how  much  more  when  he  shall  come  again 
the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation.  Even 
then,  the  indwelling  glory  of  Jehovah  will  be  in 
Christ.  Even  in  heaven  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
shall  dwell  in  him  bodily.  J.  W.  A. 

10.  It  is  then  to  faith  that  the  Father  is  shown. 
Not  only  is  the  Father  in  him,  but  he  also  is  in  the 
Father.  Never  had  the  Lord  spoken  out  more  free- 
ly concerning  his  eternal  Godhead  than  he  does  here. 

R.  B. 1 have  seen  the  Father  in  thee,  Jesus  my 

Lord.  For  in  thee  my  faith  has  a Christ,  enthroned 
with  the  Father,  come  from  the  Father,  zealous  for 
the  Father,  bowed  under  the  Father,  and — oh  love  ! 
— once  hanging  on  the  cross  apart  from  (forsaken 
by)  the  Father.  Bernhard. 

Here  is  nothing  human,  nothing  carnal.  Let 
reason  submit  itself  to  faith,  to  adore  mysteries  it 
cannot  comprehend.  A God,  who  is  the  very  same 
being  with  his  Son,  and  yet  is  not  the  same  person ; 
a Son,  who  dwellcth  in  his  Father,  and  his  Father  in 
him,  and  who  yet  are  really  distinct  one  from  the 
other.  A Son,  who  receives  everything  from  his 
Father,  without  the  least  indigency,  dependence,  or 
posteriority ; and  a Father,  who  gives  and  communi- 
cates whatever  he  is  to  his  Son,  without  giving  him 
beginning,  and  without  parting  with  anything  which 
he  gives  to  his  coeternal  and  consubstantial  Son, 
and  working  together  with  him  by  the  same  almighty 
power.  These  arc  truths,  in  attempting  to  fathom 
which  reason  loses  itself.  Q. 

12.  Miracles  the  apostles  wrought,  though 
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wholly  in  his  name  and  by  his  power,  and  the 
u greater  ” works — not  in  degree,  but  in  kind — were 
the  conversion  of  thousands  in  a day,  by  his  Spirit  . 

accompanying  their  words.  B. All  the  works  of  ! 

his  quickening  power,  both  spiritual  and  bodily,  | 
v'Uicli  Christ  had  hitherto  done  for  the  puqxjse  of  | 
destr  ying  the  works  of  the  devil,  were  but  first-  ; 
fruit*  and  pledges  of  future  works ; it  was  not  until  | 
afte*  his  glorification  that  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  to  be  fully  opened,  whon  the  streams  of  living  < 
water  should  be  poured  forth  upon  the  thirsty  world,  ' 
and  from  thenceforth  should  perpetually  flow  forth 
from  the  Spirit-filled  body  of  believers.  R.  B. 

I go  unto  my  Father.  This  refers  simply 
to  the  withdrawal  of  his  bodily  presence — the  disap- 
pearance of  that  form  of  Hebrew  flesh  and  blood, 
through  which  he  had  hitherto  been  manifested  to 
the  world,  but  which,  if  suffered  to  remain  longer, 
would  prove  a veil  before  his  real  and  spiritual 
glory,  and  contract  the  universality  of  his  reli- 
gion. F.  D.  H. 

13.  The  disciples  were  to  enter  into  new  rela- 
tions with  Christ.  He  therefore  specially  taught 
them  to  pray  in  his  name.  As  they  had  before,  j 
during  his  bodily  presence,  expressed  their  wants  to 
him  personally,  so  now,  trusting  in  him  and  con- 
scious of  the  new  relations  in  which  through  him 
they  stood  to  the  Father,  they  were  to  apply  to  the 

Father  in  his  name.  N. Observe  here  how  the 

discourse  returns  back  to  the  theme:  “ No  man 
oometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me.”  No  prayer 


really  enters  into  God’s  ear  and  heart,  except  that 
which  is  offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  because  it  is 
the  Father’s  eternal  desire  to  be  glorified  in  the 
Son ; but  whoever  prays  in  this  name  will  be  satis- 
fied, for  to  him  God’s  Father-heart  stands  open, 
and  together  with  the  only-begotten  Son,  he  has  a 
child’s  place  in  the  Father’s  borom.  R.  B. 

14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name, 
I will  do  it.  This  promise  carries  with  it  its  own 
limitations  : all  there  are — all  there  need  be.  The 
blessings  sought  must  be  blessings — not  curses ; 
must  be  such  as  can  be  asked  in  Jesus’  name — for 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  scheme  of  human 'pal  v&tiori. 
Countless  things  of  an  earthly  nature — health,  pro- 
longed life,  food,  raiment,  comforts  of  varied  sort — 
these  may  be  prayed  for  in  sympathy  with  Christ, 
for  the  ends  of  his  kingdom  according  to  our  honest 
judgment ; and  if  God  should  judge  as  we  do,  he 
will  grant  them ; otherwise,  we  ought  not  to  wisl| 
him  to  do  so.  Those  things — a large  class — which 
on  the  great  whole  may  be  or  may  not  be  blessings, 
must  find  their  necessary  limitation  in  God’s  wis. 
dom.  But  those  things  which,  in  their  very  nature, 
must  be  blessings,  and  never  can  be  evils,  fall  en- 
tirely within  the  range  of  this  promise.  If  we  as’, 
them  in  true  sympathy  with  Jesus,  asking  really  in 
his  name,  so  that  in  giving  them  the  Fathervmay  be 
glorified  in  the  Son,  they  are  sure.  This  promise, 
therefore,  is  as  free  from  limitation  as  we  ought  to 
wish  ; is  as  broad,  as  rich,  as  sure,  as  it  can  he  rem 
sonable  for  us  to  desire.  H.  C. 


Section  142.— Last  Discourse:  Another  Comforter. 

« 

The  Guest-Chamber. 

John  xiv.  15-SI. 


15, 16  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments:  and  I will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give 

17  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever ; even  the  Spirit  of  truth ; 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him : but  ye 

18  know  him ; for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  I will  not  leave  you  com* 

19  fortless  : I will  come  to  you.  Yet  a little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more ; but 

20  ye  see  me : because  I live,  ye  shall  live  also.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I am  in 

21  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I in  you.  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth 
them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me : and  he  that  loveth  me,  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and 
I will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 

22  Judas  saith  unto  him  (not  Iscariot),  Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself 

23  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  f Jesus  answered  and  said  onto  him,  If  a man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words : and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 

24  make  our  abode  with  him.  He  that  loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my  sayings : and  the 
word  wliieh  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father’s  which  sent  me. 
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85,  26  These  things  have  I spoken  unto  yon,  being  yet  present  with  yon.  But  the  Comfort- 
er, which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I have  said  unto  you. 

27  Peace  I leave  with  you,  my  peace  I give  unto  you  : not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I unto 

23  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  Ye  have  heard  how  I 
said  unto  you,  I go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me  ye  would  rejoice, 

29  because  I said,  I go  unto  the  Father : for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I.  And  now  I have 

80  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe.  Here- 
after I will  not  talk  much  with  you:  for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometb,  and  hath  noth- 

81  ing  in  me.  But  that  the  world  may  know  that  I love  the  Father ; and  as  the  Father 
gave  me  commandment,  even  so  I do.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence. 


What  precious,  wondrous  words  are  these — peace,  comfort,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  indwelling  of 
the  Spirit,  the  manifestation  of  the  Father ! We  long  for  peace ; we  seek  for  peace ; and,  paradoxical  as 
It  sccm3,  we  stnve  for  peace ; but  Christ  here  promises  to  give  peace — even  the  perfect,  the  ineffable 
peace  which  kept  his  heart  through  all  his  conflicts,  trials,  and  sufferings.  J.  P.  T. 

Obviously  what  we  want  ourselves,  is  to  be  somehow  with  him,  and  to  know  that  he  is  with  us ; to 
have  a knowledge  of  him,  a presence  and  society  with  him,  that  we  can  carry  with  us,  and  have  as  the 
secret  joy,  and  strength,  and  conscious  blessing  of  our  inmost  lifo  itself ; that  we  may  see  him,  when  we 
are  blind ; that,  we  may  hear  him,  when  we  arc  deaf ; that  we  may  walk  with  him,  when  we  cannot  walk 
at  all ; rise  with  him  when  he  rises,  reign  with  him  when  he  reigns  ; never  away  from  him,  even  when  be- 
yond the  sea,  or  passing  through  tho  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Just  this  relation  he  undertakes  to 
fill  when  he  goes  away.  H.  B. 


15.  Jesus  prefaces  the  promise  of  the  Comforter 
by  an  injunction  to  keep  bis  commandments,  because 
I13  wishes  the  disciples  to  understand  that  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  and  the  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments go  together.  This  truth  is  reiterated 
under  various  modes  of  expression  in  this  passage. 
As  in  his  first  great  sermon  (on  the  mount)  Jesus 
had  said,  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God ; so  in  his  farewell  discourse  to  his 
own,  he  says  in  effect : Be  pure  in  heart,  and  through 
the  indwelling  Spirit  of  Truth  ye  shall  sec  me,  even 
when  I am  become  invisible  to  the  world.  A.  B.  B. 

To  keep  his  commandments , to  abide  in  his 
wordj  to  keep  his  word , all  describe  the  same  thing 
which  in  the  next  chapter  is  expressed  by,  u If  ye 
abide  in  me , and  my  words  abide  in  you.”  The  com- 
mands of  Jesus  require  that  which  he  imparts — viz., 
a divine  life ; so  that  they  are  no  cause  of  terror 
like  Moses’s  commandments,  which  place  us  in  the 
position  of  insolvent  debtors.  “ Give  that  which 
thou  dost  demand,  and  demand  what  thou  wilt  ” — 
fn  Augustine  does  Love  pray ; while  in  John’s  words  | 
Bhc  confesses : “ His  commandments  are  not  griev- 
ous.” It.  B. 

16.  As  said  here,  Jesus  prays  to  the  Father,  and 
the  Father,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  gives  the  Com-  ! 
'forter.  In  another  passage  (14  : 2G)  Jesus  says — | 
41  Whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name ; ” and  in  ' 
yet  another  (15  : 26),  “Whom  I will  send  unto  you  | 


from  the  Father ;”  and  also  (16  : 7),  “ If  I depart,  I 
will  send  him  unto  you.”  These  various  modes  of 
expression  are  seen  to  be  in  harmony  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Father  and  the  Son  act  jointly  and  co- 
ordinately  in  the  sending  of  the  Spirit  In  certain 
aspects  the  sending  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Father ; 
in  certain  other  aspects  to  the  Son.  The  great 
discussion  of  the  middle  ages — whether  the  Spirit 
proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son,  or 
only  from  the  Father — has  been  mostly  a war  of 
words.  II.  C. 

Comforter.  Paraclete , advocate.  Among  the 
Romans,  it  was  usual  for  those  who  had  any  great 
lawsuit  to  call  their  relations  and  friends  to  their 
assistance,  who  in  this  office  were  named  advocates. 
These  attended  the  parties  in  the  court,  some  assist- 
ing them  with  counsel,  others  pleading  for  them, 
and  others  barely  by  their  presence  giving  weight 
to  their  cause.  Hence  the  word  came  to  signify  not 
only  an  advocate  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another^ 
but  a counsellor,  a friend,  a patron.  In  this  passage 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  called  paraclete  or  advocate , in  the 
largest  sense : because  he  was  to  espouse  the  apos- 
tles’ cause,  to  accompany  them,  to  defend  them  from 
their  enemies,  and  to  plead  for  them  by  the  dis- 
courses which  he  inspired  them  to  deliver,  and  by 
the  miracles  which  he  enabled  them  to  work,  so  that 
he  was  in  the  properest  sense  their  friend,  counsel- 
lor, advocate,  patron,  and  protector.  M. 
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The  word  Comforter  or  Paraclete  is  used  only  by 
John : in  his  Gospel  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  his  first  Epistle  (2  : 1)  with  reference  to  Christ 
himself.  Its  proper  sense  is  an  w advocate,”  44  pa- 
tron,” “ helper.”  In  this  sense  it  is  plainly  meant 
of  Christ,  and  in  this  sense  it  comprehends  all  the 
comfort  as  well  as  aid  of  the  Spirit’s  work.  The 
Spirit  is  here  promised  as  one  who  would  supply 

Chris fs  own  place  in  his  abseuce.  B. The  two 

divine  personages  bear  in  the  scheme  of  mediation 
the  same  title ; they  are  both  Paracletes — comfort- 
ers, teachers,  exhorters,  helpers,  and  advocates.  The 
work  of  intercession,  which,  perhaps,  the  title  main- 
ly implies,  is  expressly  said  to  be  carried  on  by  both. 
As  Christ  is  the  consolation  of  Israel,  so  the  Spirit 
is  the  other  Comforter  (still  the  same  term);  ex- 
pressions that  imply  the  complete  adaptation  of  both 
to  human  nature  in  all  its  misery  and  wants.  J.  A. 

A personality  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  I will  pray 
44  the  Father ; ” and  44  he  ” (i.  e.,  the  Father) 44  shall 
give  you  another  Comforter  ” — a helper  in  the  stead 
of  Jesus;  that  he,  this  Comforter  thus  distinguished 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  may  14  abide  with  you 
forever.”  All  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost  assumes  or  implies  both  the  divinity  of 
the  Spirit  and  his  distinct  personality.  He  spoke  of 
the  Spirii  not  as  a thing,  an  attribute,  an  influence, 
a property,  but  as  a person.  He  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit  such  acts  and  offices  as  can  be  affirmed  only 
of  a person.  He  spoke  of  the  Spirit — thus  defining 
one  distinct  Spirit ; the  Holy  Spirit,  designating  the 
Spirit  by  a personal  and  moral  characteristic.-  J.  P.  T. 

17.  He  shall  be  in  you.  They  hod  already 
received  several  gifts,  which  none  can  receive  except 
from  the  Holy  Ghost.  These,  like  the  gifts  which 
had  proceeded  from  him  during  the  earlier  dispen- 
sation, were  in  the  main  external,  such  as  the  power 
of  working  miracles.  The  higher  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — that  transforming  power  of  faith,  which 
nothing  can  awaken  except  a lively  insight  into  the 
sacrifice  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour,  and  those 
spiritual  graces  whereby  the  life  of  Christ  is  fash- 
ioned in  our  souls — had  not  yet  been  vouchsafed 
to  them.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  to  come  to  them,  and 
to  dwell  in  them,  converting  their  earthly  tabernacles 
into  living  temples  of  God.  Hare. 

18.  I will  not  leave  yon  comfortless:  I 
will  come  to  yon.  Where  the  Greek  has  the 
word  44  orphanous,”  equal  to  oiphans , our  translators 
put  it 44  comfortless,”  to  keep  up  the  harmony  with 
the  word  44  Comforter.”  44  Orphans  ” gives  the  more 
exact  sense.  They  would  be  as  children  left  alone 
in  the  world.  But  Jesus  would  not  leave  them  so. 
44 1 will  come  to  you,”  he  said — manifestly  with 
reference  to  sending  the  Spirit  to  dwell  with  them 
as  a near  and  dear  and  perfect  friend.  The  Spirit 


would  fill  the  place  of  bis  own  presence.  They 
would  have  no  occasion  to  regret  the  change  by 
which  Jesus  should  go  (bodily)  and  the  Spirit  come 
(spiritually).  II.  C. 

We  are  not  shut  in  from  the  influences  of  our 
Lord’s  Spirit,  here,  where  we  need  them  so  much — 
fighting  temptation,  or  bearing  hardship  and  pain 
and  sorrow.  The  heavens  over  us  are  not  brass, 
even  if  the  earth  under  us  seems  sometimes  to  be 
iron.  The  fainting  and  weary  soul  of  the  disciple 
has  her  refreshment.  All  her  fresh  springs  are 
near  at  hand.  Working  on,  as  we  may  often  think, 
to  little  purpose,  suffering  with  no  clew  to  the  mys- 
tery of  our  pain,  finding  the  ordinary  path  parched 
as  Baca,  and  our  own  spirits  almost  as  dry,  never- 
theless heaven  lies  around  us.  Now  and  then  its 
dew  moistens  our  thirst.  We  are  able  to  hold  on 
our  way  by  its  invigoration.  Idfe  is  not  the  horrible 
mockery  it  would  be  if  this  world  were  all.  The 
land  we  are  travelling  through  is  not  comfortless  or 
forgotten  of  its  Father ; it  is  a part  of  Emmanuel’s 
country.  44 1 will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I will 
come  to  you.”  And  so,  with  all  its  sicknesses  and 
graveyards  and  the  crimes  that  are  worse  than  either, 
this  world  where  we  are,  to  a Christian  resident  in 
it,  is  an  outer  room  at  least,  and  one  of  the  many 
mansions,  of  God’s  house.  F.  D.  II. 

19.  Because  I live.  It  is  his  unextinguish- 

able,  divine  life  of  which  he  speaks,  in  view  of 
which  his  death  and  resurrection  were  but  as  shad- 
ows passing  over  the  sun’s. glorious  disk.  And  this 
grand  saying  Jesus  uttered  with  death  immediately  in 
view.  What  a brightness  docs  this  throw  over  the 
next  clause,  44  Ye  shall  live  also!”  B. He  is  in- 

deed life;  he  is  the  Living  One  (Rev.  1 : 18);  and  ■ 
therefore  as  a necessary  consequence  he  swallowed 
up  death  in  victory  by  rising  from  the  dead.  But 
in  respect  to  believers,  he  says,  44  Ye  shall  live,” 
because  their  life  grows  not  out  of  themselves,  tut 
as  the  fruit  out  of  Christ’s  life,  as  the  life  of  the 
branch,  which  receives  its  life  from  the  vine.  R.  B. 

20.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know.  The  soul 
— visited  as  he  presently  declares  with  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father— cannot  but  know, 
as  said  here,  both  that  Jesus  is  in  the  Father  and 
also  in  his  people.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  experi- 
ence, using  this  word  in  its  broadest  sense — a know- 
ing that  comc9  of  the  witnessing  presence  of  God  m 

Christ  to  the  human  soul.  H.  C. This  first  clause^ 

44 1 in  the  Father ,”  was  calculated  to  give  them  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  it  came 
from  God ; the  second,  44  Ye  in  mefi  revealed  to 
them  their  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  their  interest 
in  the  whole  of  his  redemption ; the  third, 44 1 in 
you ,”  gave  them  strength  and  courage  to  go  forth 
with  their  ministry  and  witness  to  attack  the  world, 
knowing  that  Christ  was  working  in  them.  Much 
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there  is  to  learn  in  these  three  short  sentences : God 
in  Christ — I,  in  the  sight  of  God,  found  in  his  Son 
— and  Christ  in  me,  because  he  has  given  me  of  his 
Spirit.  Ritgcr. 

21.  Hath  my  commandments,  and  keep- 
eth  them.  To  “ have  the  commandments”  of 
Jesus  implies  diligent  inquiry  and  docility.  To 
“ keep  them  ” involves  the  true  spirit  of  obedience 
— the  one  deep,  changeless  purpose  to  do  all  his 
known  will.  This  is  the  legitimate  evidence  of  true 
love  to  Christ.  He  will  joyfully  accept  this  evi- 
dence, and  give  every  obedient,  loving  soul  the  tes- 
timony that  he  accepts  it.  This  is  what  he  declares 
here.  “He  that  lovetb  me  shall  be  loved  of  my 

Father.”  H.  C. Where  there  is  no  obedience  to 

Christ,  there  is  no  love.  Without  this  obedience, 
profession,  talk,  knowledge,  even  feeling  and  weep- 
ing, are  all  worthless.  J.  C.  R. 

Will  manifest  myself*  It  is  the  essential 
property  of  love  to  share  everything  with  the  be- 
loved object,  and  thus  Christ  desires  to  manifest 
himself  to  his  disciples,  that  his  life  may  become 
their  life,  his  glory  their  glory ; everything  will  he 
oonfide  to  them  his  friends. 

22,  23.  What  had  happened,  that  instead  of  a 
glorious  kingdom  of  Christ  before  which  the  world 
should  bow,  there  was  only  to  be  a small  insignifi- 
cant band  of  Christians,  despised  and  persecuted 
by  the  world  ? Nothing  had  happened,  as  Judas 
thought,  which  had  changed  the  plan  of  Christ’s 
kingdom ; rather  it  was  his  purpose  to  raise  up 
through  his  gracious  word  a kingdom  which  should 
come  to  those  who  keep  his  word  and  who  love  him, 
but  which  should  keep  aloof  from  those  who  reject 
his  word  and  who  love  him  not.  R,  B. 

To  love  Christ  is  to  have  the  heart  go  forth  to 
him  when,  in  his  wonderful  life,  and  still  more  won- 
derful death,  he  has  become  the  object  of  faith  to 
the  soul.  It  is  love  not  to  an  abstraction,  but  to  a 
great  living  personality — “ the  man  Christ  Jesus  ” — 
M God  manifest  in  the  flesh.”  To  keep  hie  words  is 
not  merely  to  preserve  them  in  the  memory,  but  to 
put  them  into  the  heart,  and,  deeper  still,  into  the 
conscience,  and  then  to  let  them  come  forth  in  the 
life  as  visible  and  practical  things.  We  must  begin 
to  love  Christ  before  we  can  keep  his  words.  Christ 
is  the  law-giver  of  God’s  world,  and  before  we  can 
obey  his  laws  we  must  be  on  terms  of  amity  with 
himself.  This  implies  that  we  know  him  to  be  at 
peace  with  us,  for  as  we  are  made,  we  cannot  love 
where  we  dread.  God’s  friendship  must  come  be- 
fore God’s  service. 

That  Christ  should  here  lay  down  love  to  himself 
as  the  foundation  of  all  our  fidelity  to  him,  docs 
not,  indeed,  of  itself,  prove  his  atonement ; but  it 
Is  in  the  firmest  bond  of  union  with  it,  and  taken  in 
connection  with  all  his  teaching  and  life  and  death, 


it  receives  a power  of  meaning  which  no  other  view 
of  Christ  can  give  to  it.  Love  to  him  can  face  every 
duty  and  dare  every  danger  and  endure  every  sacri- 
fice, when  it  sees  him  filling  the  universe  from  the 
throne  of  heaven  to  the  grave  of  earth,  with  self- 
sacrifice  for  man,  and  self-sacrifice  to  save  him  from 
the  most  terrible  of  all  evils,  exclusion  fiom  the 
favor  and  life  of  the  God  who  made  him.  Kcr, 

Tenderly  does  the  Lord  comfort  his  desolate  dis- 
ciples ; and  plainly  does  he  point  out  to  us  the  sure 
and  simple  way  to  perfect  peace ! To  love  him  and 
to  keep  his  word — it  is  that  which  will  bring  into  our 
souls  an  eternal  pentecostal  rejoicing,  and  nothing 
else  ever  can.  R.  B. 

I will  come ; I and  my  father  will  come.  We 
will  come.  Was  ever  such  a plural  used  as  that ! 
Who  is  he  who  associates  himself  in  this  way  with 
the  omnipresent  and  omnipotent  Jehovah,  who  en- 
gages for  the  Father,  and  what  he  engages  for  the 
Father  undertakes  equally  himself?  We  will  come 
to  him,  not  to  pay  a transient  visit,  to  tarry  but  a 
night.  We  will  take  up  our  abode  with  him.  To 
have  these  words  of  Jesus  realized  in  our  daily, 
hourly  life,  to  know  and  believe  that  he  is  indeed 
with  us,  beside  us,  has  taken  up  his  abode  with  us, 
this  is  our  comfort  and  our  strength.  Nothing  short 
of  this  will  do.  II. 

25,  26*  Teach  yon  all  things,  and  bring 
all  to  remembrance.  As  the  Son  came  in  the 
Father's  name,  so  the  Father  shall  send  the  Spirit 
“ in  mg  name,"  says  Jesus,  i.  e.,  with  like  divine 
power  and  authoi'ity  to  reproduce  in  their  souls 

what  Christ  taught  them.  B. Their  Helper,  their 

Paraclete , the  Holy  Ghost,  would  bring  to  their  re- 
membrance not  only  the  consolatory  words  of  this 
his  last  evening,  but  all  things  that  lie  had  ever  said 
to  them.  This  is  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit’s  office,  for 
he  is  sent  by  the  Father  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  place  which  the  Saviour  had  hitherto 
filled  with  his  disciples,  when  he  fed  them  with  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  was  from  henceforth  after  a 
new  way  to  be  supplied  by  the  other  Comforter,  the 
Iloly  Ghost ; for  he  is  the  true  vicar  and  vicegerent 
of  Christ  upon  earth.  R.  B. 

He  would  lead  them  into  all  truth ; whereas  now 
they  arc  constantly  misapplying  the  plain  words  of 
Christ.  He  would  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance ; whereas  now  they  often  forget  in  a day  or 
two  the  most  remarkable  teaching,  or  the  most 
amazing  miracles.  He  would  take  the  things  of 
Christ,  the  things  of  the  Father,  and  reveal  them 
unto  them ; whereas  now  they  constantly  misappre- 
hended his  relation  to  the  Father,  and  that  of  the 
Father  to  him,  misapprehended  his  person,  his  mis- 
sion, and  his  kingdom.  And  he  would  abide  with 
them  forever , not  for  “a  little  while.”  Whatever, 
therefore,  Christ’s  personal  presence  and  teaching 
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had  been  to  them,  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  would 
be  more.  Arthur. 

27.  All  that  the  Lord  had  said  to  his  disciples, 
to  be  afterward  brought  to  their  remembrance  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  now  in  parting  sums  up  in  this 
one  word — peace.  It  was  the  custom  in  Israel,  both 
in  meeting  and  parting,  to  greet  one  another  by 
wishing  peace.  This  form  of  greeting  here  becomes 
new  and  full  of  grace  and  truth  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Saviour  going  now  to  the  Father.  R.  B. 

It  is  no  wonder  he  emphasizes  the  pronoun,  and 
says,  “ Mg  peace.”  It  is  a peace  obtained  by  the 
drops  of  blood  and  the  cross ; Gethsemane  and 
Calvary ; by  a life  in  which  there  was  no  place  to 
lay  the  head.  It  is  not  a superficial  peace ; it  is 
not  what  we  call  pleasure,  nor  a happy  tempera- 
ment, nor  gratified  sensibilities.  It  is  something 
deeper  and  stronger.  It  is  an  attainment ; it  is  a 
victory  ; it  is  tribulation  overcome.  It  is  the  migh- 
tiest powers  of  our  nature  balanced,  reconciled,  and 
harmonized  at  last,  through  we  know  not  what  strug- 
gles and  sufferings,  till,  by  the  perfect  sway  of  one 
supreme  principle  of  faith,  there  are  the  equipoise 
and  serenity  that  pass  all  understanding.  F.  D.  H. 

Peace  is  not  merely  quiet  upon  the  surface,  but 
a deep-seated  rest  of  the  inner  life.  It  is  such  an 
inward  reality — quiet  within  the  soul — a restful  life 
beneath  all  other  life — that  Christ  gives  to  them 
that  are  his.  It  is  something  deeper  than  sense,  or 
intellect,  or  passion,  or  all  the  shows  of  that  life 
which  wo  can  see.  or  hear,  or  touch.  It  is  no  mere 
harmony  of  natural  powers — although  it  is  also  this 
— but  it  is  a positive  spiritual  endowment,  a gift 
from  the  divine,  something  which  settles  and  stays 
the  spirit  on  a foundation  that  cannot  be  moved. 
It  is  the  spirit  returning  to  God  from  weary  and  vain 
voyaging  after  other  good ; the  soul  cleaving  unto 
God  with  the  strong  pinions  of  faith  and  hope.  It 
is  nearness  to  God ; the  blessed  assurance  which 
God  himself  alone  can  give,  that  He  is  there , what- 
ever our  doubts  may  say — that  the  everlasting  arms 
are  around  us,  though  we  may  not  feel  their  quiet 
strong  embrace.  T ulloch. 

Not  only  is  it  the  gift  of  God,  but  it  is  his  very 
presence.  Sickness  cannot  destroy  it ; poverty  can- 
not rob  it  of  its  incorruptible  riches  ; bereavement 
only  makes  it  more  real,  and  the  approach  of  death 
more  deep.  The  world,  which  cannot  give  it,  can- 
not take  it  away  ; its  root  is  in  the  immovable  as- 
surance of  the  divine  acceptance  and  favor,  through 
the  blood  and  righteousness  of  the  Saviour.  It 
gradually  spreads  its  roots  over  the  entire  spiritual 
being,  through  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  eter- 
nal Spirit ; and  while  the  only  thing  that  can  ruffle 
it  is  the  silent  reproach  of  a wounded  conscience, 
the  only  thing  in  all  the  world  to  destroy  it  is 
sin.  A.  W.  T. 


Not  as  the  world  giveth.  Their  peace  was 
to  work  through  patience  and  suffering.  It  was  not 
only  to  bs  compatible  with  conflict  and  danger  and 
toil,  but  in  and  through  these  it  was  to  come.  What 
we  think  of  most  naturally  in  connection  with  such 
a subject  is  our  Lord’s  own  life — so  majestic  in  its 
repose — with  such  a pervading  depth  of  calm  in  it 
— yet  so  troubled  outwardly.  And  here  no  doubt  is 
the  key  to  the  meaning.  Our  Lord’s  own  life — his 
spiritual  manifestation  in  life  and  death — is  the 
best  interpreter  of  all  his  profoundest  sayings. 
For  the  Christian  lives  only  in  Christ.  All  Chris- 
tian thought  is  hid  in  him.  All  Christian  experience 
grows  out  of  him.  7’ulloch. 

28.  Ye  would  rejoice,  because  I go  unto 
the  Father.  Before,  the  Lord  has  been  explairi- 
ing  that  his  departure,  the  announcement  of  which 
so  greatly  troubled  the  disciples,  was  expedient  for 
them  ; now  he  proceeds  to  say  that  his  departure 
would  be  glorious  for  him.  After  telling  them 
that  his  departure  would  be  no  loss  to  them , he  now 
adds  that  to  him  it  would  be  gain.  In  the  forego- 
ing discourse  he  has  been  comforting  the  disciples 
by  bidding  them  not  to  be  alarmed  on  their  own  ac- 
count ; now  he  comforts  them  by  bidding  them  not 
be  alarmed  on  his.  Oei'hard. 

Of  all  his  many  hard  words  to  his  disciples,  none 
were  so  hard  as  those  in  which  he  strove  to  assure 
them  that  his  going  away  would  be  for  their  gain, 
no  explanation  at  first  so  disappointing  as  that  by 
which  he  maintained  it.  lie  was  going  away,  but 
he  was  coming  back.  The  world  should  not  see 
him,  but  they  should  see  him  and  their  joy  should 
abide.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  a sight  of  the 
senses  as  it  was  then,  but  the  beholding  of  him  by 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  His  coming  back 
to  be  with  them  was  not  so  much  his  return  to  the 
world  for  forty  short  days,  but  his  coming  with  his 
Father  to  those  who  loved  his  words,  to  take  up  an 
abode  in  their  hearts,  no  would  teach  them  that 
he  was  always  at  hand,  always  thinking  of  them 
and  watching  over  them,  absent  in  the  body,  he 
was  present  in  the  spirit,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
divine  power.  A.  W.  T. 

For  my  Father  is  greater  than  I.  None 
but  a being  who,  in  some  sense,  “ thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,”  would  be  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  thus  to  make  a comparison  of  himself 
with  the  Most  High.  His  disciples  were  liable  to 
forget,  amid  the  impressions  which  his  power  and 
love  had  made  on  their  hearts,  that  he  was  ac'.iug 
in  a subordinate  capacity,  and  they  needed  to  feel 
that  their  Saviour’s  personal  presence  was  not  the 
greatest  and  best  thing  for  them ; that  the  Father 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  redemption  and  acted 
as  its  head,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  also  must  come 
and  do  his  part  of  the  divine  work.  Acting,  even 
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fat  bis  complex  nature,  in  a subordinate  capacity,  the 
words  are  natural  and  appropriate.  N.  A. 

In  the  words  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  Christ  is 
“ equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  Godhead,  and 
inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  manhood.” 
When  the  Word  was  u made  flesh  ” he  took  on  him 
M the  form  of  a servant.”  This  was  temporary  in- 
feriority. J.  C.  R. Provided  a compensation  be 

made  to  you  for  my  departure,  you  ought  to  rejoice 
at  it,  because  for  myself  it  will  .be  gain,  inasmuch 
as  I shall  then  be  exalted  to  the  Father,  ir/to  is 
greater  than  I in  my  present  state  of  humiliation  on 
earth,  but  with  whom  my  departure  and  exaltation 
will  place  me  on  an  equality  (compare  chap.  17  : 5). 
The  Lord  adds  (verse  29)  that,  by  this  prediction  of 
his  exaltation,  he  intended  to  strengthen  their  faith 


in  that  event,  when  it  had  taken  place,  and  in  all 
resulting  from  it.  C.  B. 

29.  The  word  is  the  seed,  faith  (together  with 

peace  and  joy)  is  the  fruit.  Beng. It  did  come 

to  pass  that  the  Lord  went  away  and  came  again, 
and  the  disciples  believed.  But  as  it  came  to  pass 
not  for  the  disciples  only,  but  for  us  also,  so  the 
Holy  Ghost  would  fain  teach  and  increase  our  faith 
likewise.  R.  B. 

31.  Arise,  let  ns  go  hence*  At  his  com- 
mand they  rise  and  arc  ready  to  follow  him.  But 
he  does  not  immediately  go  forth.  As  they  cluster 
round  him,  he  continues  his  address.  At  last  it 
closes  with  these  comforting  words  : “ These  things 
have  I spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have 
peace.”  H. 


Section  143  — Christ  the  Vine.  Abiding  in  Him. 

The  Guest- Chamber. 

John  xv.  1-11. 

1,  2 I am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.  Every  branch  in  me  that 
beareth  not  fruit,  he  taketh  away  : and  every  branch  that  bearetli  fruit,  he  purgeth  it, 

3 that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit.  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word  which  I have 

4 spoken  unto  you.  Abide  in  me,  and  I in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of 

5 itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine : no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches : he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth 

6 much  fruit : for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast 
forth  as  a branch,  and  is  withered  ; and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire, 

7 and  they  are  burned.  * If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask  what 

8 ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  yon.  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear 

9 much  fruit ; so  shall  ye  be  my  disciples.  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  1 loved 

10  you : continue  ye  in  my  love.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ; 
even  as  I have  kept  my  Father’s  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love. 

11  These  things  have  I spoken  unto  you,  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  might  be  full. 


Every  need  of  life  is  absolutely  guaranteed  to  him  that  rests  under  the  wing  of  God.  Security  ? 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge, , and  underneath  arc  the  everlasting  arms . Provision  ? He  that  spared  not 
his  own  Sony  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  ally  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  aU  things  f 
Grace?  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.  Love?  That  deepest,  most  unutterable,  most  insatiable  of  all 
the  needs  of  man  ! When  God  can  be  faint  or  weary,  when  he  can  turn  his  face  from  the  poor  destitute 
in  anger  or  scorn,  when  he  can  grow  cold  toward  those  whom  he  has  loved  and  redeemed  and  called,  then 
our  doubts  and  fears  may  have  some  foundation. 

Blessed,  blessed  truth  of  the  sufficiency  and  faithfulness  of  God,  if  we  would  but  let  it  possess  our 
hearts ! Whatever  our  needs,  he  can  supply  them,  for  he  is  God.  He  will  supply  them,  for  “ God  is 
love.”  Incessant  as  may  be  our  wants,  small  and  trifling  as  may  be  our  cares,  harassing  and  anxious  as, 
with  the  manliest  and  strongest  of  us,  this  daily  earthly  life  must  sometimes  be,  the  Son  of  God  is  still 
Bon  of  man.  In  his  own  human  nature,  glorified  indeed,  yet  human  still,  human  always,  “ He  ever  liveth 
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to  make  intercession  for  us.”  Let  us  believe,  let  us  believe,  and  our  joy  shall  be  full.  Be  as  willing  to 
receive  as  he  is  willing  to  bestow.  Give  him  the  only  thing  in  the  world  he  cares  for ; the  only  thing  we 
have  to  give  him  worth  giving ; the  only  thing  he  will  not  take  by  force ; for  unless  given  freely  it  is 
worthless ; the  gift  that  he  has  himself  first  given  us,  only  it  does  not  seem  worth  our  looking  at — even 
the  heart ; and  then  he  will  possess  what  he  died  to  win ; we  shall  be  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  A.  W.  T. 


That  our  Lord  uttered  the  discourses  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  two  following  chapters  in  the  paschal 
apartment,  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  with  the 
disciples  standing  round  him,  seems  most  natu- 
ral E. 

The  heart  of  Jesus  overflowing  with  love  to  his 
own,  he  still  lingered  awhile,  m order  once  more  to 
speak  to  them  the  peace-giving  words,  44  Let  not 
your  heart  be  troubled ; ” to  deposit  precious  pearls 
of  comfort  in  the  secret  storehouse  of  their  heart, 
which  the  Comforter  should  by  and  by  bi  ing  forth 
from  thence  to  be  the  everlasting  riches,  both  of 
them  and  of  all  believers.  The  eternal  communion 
of  love  between  Christ  and  Christians,  and  the  fruit 
which  springs  therefrom,  is  the  subject  of  this  dis- 
course. Peace  in  believing  is  the  first  gift  of  the 
Comforter;  the  second  is,  the  fruit  of  the  life  in 
love.  R.  B. 

1-8.  The  spiritual  oneness  of  Christ  and  his 
people,  and  his  relation  to  them  as  the  source  of  all 
their  spiritual  life  and  fruitfulness,  arc  here  beauti- 
fully set  forth  by  a figure  familiar  to  Jewish  ears. 

B. The  parabolic  discourse  or  allegory  of  the 

vine  and  the  branches  illustrates,  under  the  figure 
of  fruit  bearing  plants,  the  precious  truth  of  the  or- 
ganic life-union  of  Christ  with  believers.  lie  is  the 
only  source  of  their  spiritual  life  and  fruitfulness ; 
they  live  in  him  and  of  him,  and  apart  from  him 
they  must  inevitably  wither  and  die,  like  the  branch- 
es cut  off  from  the  parent  stem,  although  they  may 
retain  for  a little  while  a deceitful  greenness  and 
appearance  of  life.  The  same  truth  is  set  forth  by 
Paul  under  the  similitude  of  the  head  and  the  mem- 
bers. Lange. 

lie  called  their  attention  specially  to  two 
thoughts:  that  the  relation  which  had  subsisted 
between  them  was  to  remain,  only  that  they  would 
be  internally  allied  to  and  dependent  on  him  ; and 
that  they  must  now  become  self-active  agents  for 
the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  that  they 
could  only  become  such  by  continued  communion 
with  him.  To  illustrate  these  points,  he  made  use 
of  the  similitude  of  a vine : God,  the  vine-dresser ; 
Christ,  the  vine ; his  followers,  the  branches.  The 
fructifying  sap  flows  from  the  vine-stock  through  all 
the  branches,  and  without  it  they  can  produce  no 
fruit ; so  the  followers  of  Christ  can  only  obtain,  by 
inward  and  inseparable  communion  with  him,  the 
divine  life  which  can  fit  them  to  be  productive  la- 


borers in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  branches  with- 
er when  torn  from  the  vine  and  deprived  of  its  vital 
sap  ; so,  also,  the  disciples  of  Christ  live  and  pros- 
per only  in  continuous  communion  with  him.  N. 

1.  I am  the  true  vine.  In  these  words  that 

which  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  of  these  discourses 
— viz.,  “ Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ” — sweetly 
rings  again,  and  all  the  more  distinctly  since  the 
Lords  adds,  and  mg  Father  is  the  husbandman. 
R.  B. It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  his  media- 

torial work,  of  the  daysman  who  should  lay  his 
hands  upon  both,  that  as  on  the  one  side  he  could 
say,  44 1 and  my  Father  arc  one,”  so  upon  the  other, 
44 1 and  my  brethren  arc  one ; ” and  be  is  here  as- 
serting the  latter  relation,  not  excluding  the  former. 
But  while  the  vine  and  the  vine-branches  must  thus 
both  be  partakers  of  the  same  nature,  he  will  pres- 
ently challenge  for  himself  a share  in  the  work  of 
the  husbandman.  He  too  has  power  to  purge  or 
cleanse  through  his  word  (verse  3).  T. 

2.  Every  non-bearing  branch  he  taketh  away ; 
every  branch  that  bcarcth,  he  taketh  aicay  from  it ; 
i.  c.,  taketh  away  the  superfluous  shoots  that  rob 
the  young  fruit-clusters.  The  antithesis  between 
taking  away  the  whole  branch  that  promises  no 
fruit,  and  taking  away  from  the  fruit-bcaiing  branch 
its  superfluous  growths,  is  put  at  once  clearly,  terse 
ly,  and  forcibly.  II.  C. 

The  vine-dresser  cuts  off  all  useless  branches, 
which  consume  the  vital  power  of  the  vine  without 
bearing  fruit ; so  will  all  those  who  do  not  manifest 
the  divine  life  in  fniitful  works,  proving  by  this  de- 
ficiency that  their  communion  with  Christ  is  but  ap- 
parent, be  cut  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
even  the  productive  branches  stand  in  constant  need 
of  the  vine-dresser’s  care ; all  exuberant  growth 
must  be  trimmed;  all  excrescences  hindering  the 
course  of  the  vital  sap  must  be  pared  away  ; so  the 
disciples,  even  those  who  enjoy  the  divine  life  in 
communion  with  Christ,  must  be  purified  constantly 
from  foreign  elements,  that  there  may  be  no  ob- 
stacles to  the  development  of  the  divine  life  within 
them,  or  of  the  outward  activity  corresponding  to 
it  N. 

Either  take  away  or  purge,  either  cut  off  or  prune : 
one  of  the  two  the  Gardener  does  to  every  branch  of 
the  vine;  and  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the 
purging  process  of  pruning,  are  taken  away  by  being 
cut  off.  R.  B. If  thou  wilt  not  endure  that 
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what  is  evil  in  thee  shall  be  taken  away,  thou  must 
endure  being  taken  away  thyself.  Beng. 

Chan  and  yet  needing  to  be  cleansed.  We  have 
a hint  here  of  that  double  relation  in  which  every 
believing  man  stands  to  God,  more  fully  stated  in 
some  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  y$t  distinctly  antici- 
pated here,  and  at  John  13  : 10.  The  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus  are  “ cfam,”  being  by  faith  justified 
from  all  things,  and  having  thus  a standing-ground 
before  God ; yet  needing  by  the  same  faith  to  ap- 
propriate ever  more  and  more  of  those  purifying 
influences,  which  continually  stream  forth  from  him 
on  all  them  that  are  his.  T. 

The  continued  cleansing  of  those  who,  by  the 
word  of  Jesus,  have  been  already  pronounced  clean, 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  continued  washing  of  the 
feet  of  those  who  in  the  morning  bath  have  washed 
wholly  clean.  The  bath  of  justification  comes  first, 
the  sane  tiffing  feet-washing  comes  after.  He  who  is 
not  washed,  who  has  not  become,  through  faith  and 
repentance,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  in  this  way  at- 
tained, wholly  clean  in  his  inmost  heart — so  clean 
that  God  looks  upon  him  as  righteous — such  a one 
gets  no  good  from  any  feet-washing ; it  will  avail 
naught  for  him  though  he  should  outwardly  cease 
from  this  or  that  sin  ; he  cannot  follow  after  sancti- 
fication— a reconciled  heart  is  indispensable. 

3.  And  what  was  it  that  made  the  disciples 
clean  ? The  word.  The  word  of  life,  the  eweet 
gospel  which  the  Lord  Jesus  had  spoken  to  them , and 
which  they  had  received  in  faith  into  their  hearts. 
None  but  Jesus  can  comfort  thus.  R.  B. 

4-6.  The  discourse  shades  off  gradually  from 
the  figure — the  vine-branches — to  the  thing  illus- 
trated, viz.,  the  human  soul  as  being  in  Christ.  The 
figure,  however,  still  helps  us  to  apprehend  the  spir- 
itual fact.  The  central  idea  in  these  verses  is  the 
abiding ; the  sustained  life-connection  of  the  soul 
with  Christ.  As  the  branch,  severed  from  the  parent 
vine,  is  cut  off  from  nutrition,  can  bear  no  fruit  and 
dies,  so  the  soul  that  abides  not  in  Christ  can  bear 
no  fruit— can  not  even  Ik  9 — but  withers,  dies,  is  cut 
away,  fit  only  for  burning.  Human  souls,  abiding 
in  Christ,  bear  much  fruit ; severed  from  him,  as  a 
branch  may  be  severed  from  its  parent  stock,  they 
can  do  nothing.  The  sense  of  the  original  in  the 
phrase  li  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,”  is  precise- 
ly this:  apart  from  me — severed  from  me  like  a 
branch  cut  off — ye  arc  powerless  as  to  spiritual 
fruitage.  II.  C. 

4.  Take  heed  that  ye  abide  in  me,  and 
that  I abide  in  yon.  The  second  clause  is  not 
promise,  any  more  than  the  first ; they  arc  precept 

both.  T. Christ  abides  in  them  who  abide  in 

him.  It  is  he  who  commences  this  gracious  union ; 
but  if  he  should  ever  leave  us,  it  would  be  because 
we  shall  first  have  left  him.  Nothing  is  more  piti- 


able than  a Christianity  which,  instead  of  present 
life,  brings  before  God  the  recollected  leavings  of 
past  life.  It  is  surely  not  without  meaning  that  the 
twelve  loaves  of  shew-bread,  in  which  Israel  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  the  fruits  of  his  good  pleasure 
to  them,  were  required  every  week  to  be  renewed. 
Mouldy  bread  he  will  not  eat. 

5.  The  vine  may  live  without  the  branches,  and 
is  able  to  replace  three  fresh  ones  for  one  that  is 
cast  off;  but  the  branch  cannot  live  without  the 
vine.  With  impressive  earnestness  the  Lord  would 
engrave  it  on  our  memory:  u I am  the  Vine,  ye  are 
the  branches.”  It  is  the  vine  which  bears  both 
branch  and  fruit,  and  the  vine’s  sap  it  is  which  runB 
through  both.  The  Christian’s  holy  thoughts,  his 
words  and  works  which  are  pleasing  to  God,  are 
simply  fruits  of  the  branches  which  abide  on  the 
vine,  and  which  have  running  through  them  the  life- 
sap  of  the  vine.  So  soon  as  the  commerce  is  inter- 
rupted between  our  poverty  and  Christ’s  riches,  it  is 
all  over  with  our  doing ; or  if  we  do  anything  which 
looks  like  fruit  from  the  branch,  it  is  nothing  but 
wild  grapes,  “ servant’s  toil,  not  the  child’s  work.” 

For  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  Our 
power  to  do  reaches  exactly  so  far  as  our  abiding  in 
Christ  and  his  abiding  in  us ; out  of  him  wc  can  do 
nothing ; in  him  we  can  do  much,  ay,  all  things. 
Believers  must,  without  ceasing,  be  spelling  at  these 

words.  It.  B. Wc  have  a warning  here  to  the 

regenerate  man  that  he  never  seek  to  do  aught  of 
himself ; not  a declaration  that  the  unregenerate  is 
unable  to  do  aught.  “ Being  in  me,  only  through 
putting  forth  of  my  power,  suffering  me  effectually 
to  work  in  and  through  you,  can  you  accomplish 
anything  ” — a truth  which  needs  to  be  evermore  re- 
peated, for  it  is  evermore  in  danger  of  being  forgot- 
ten by  us. 

6.  Not  that  the  branch,  because  withered,  is 
therefore  cast  forth,  but,  because  cast  forth,  there- 
fore it  is  withered.  An  unfruitful  branch  is  not 
withered  when  broken  off  from  its  parent  stem ; on 
the  contrary,  it  retains  a deceitful  greenness  for  a 
little  while ; deceitful,  because  upon  all  this  the 

sentence  of  death  has  irrevocably  passed.  T. 

The  cast-out  branch  withers;  -whatever  remains  of 
sap  it  might  have  had  so  long  as  it  hung  on  ever  so 
slightly  to  the  vine,  now  quickly  dries  up;  it  be- 
comes a hard  piece  of  wood,  which  can  no  longer  be 
bent,  only  broken.  A man  may  refuse  to  be  bent 
by  grace,  but  he  cannot  hinder  himself  from  being 
broken  by  wrath.  Judas  is  a fearful  example  of 

this : he  wit  hard  in  one  day.  R.  B. They  are 

burned ; or,  in  its  simplicity  more  terrible  still,  and 
they  bum.  But  all  which  is  here  expressed  or  im- 
plied, of  “ the  fire,”  “ the  flame,”  “ the  flaming  fire,” 
“ the  lake  of  fire,”  “ the  everlasting  fire,”  with  all 
the  secrets  of  anguish  which  words  like  these,  if 
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there  be  any  truth  in  word?,  must  involve,  de- 
mands rather  to  be  trembled  at  than  needs  to  be 
expounded.  T. 

The  one  proper  use  of  the  vine  is  to  bear  fruit ; 
failing  this,  it  is  good  for  one  other  thing — fuel. 
IIow  awfully  striking  the  figure,  in  this  view  of  it ! 
B. There  are  trees  which  may  be  turned  to  sec- 

ondary uses,  if  they  fail  to  fulfil  their  primary.  Not 
so  the  vine.  As  timber  it  is  utterly  valueless.  It 
is  with  it  exactly  as  with  the  saltless  salt,  which, 
having  lost  its  savor,  is  fit  only  to  be  cast  out 
of  doors ; both  of  them  being  meet  emblems  of 
the  spiritual  man  who  is  not  spiritual,  who  is 
good  neither  for  the  work  of  this  world  nor  of 
a higher.  T. 

7.  Ye  abide  in  me.  “Abiding”  means  to 
keep  up  a habit  of  constant  close  communion  with 
Christ,  to  be  always  resting  on  him,  and  pouring 
out  our  hearts  to  him,  as  our  chief  companion  and 
best  friend.  So  abiding,  we  Bhall  “ receive  ” and 
“ find.”  J.  C.  Jv. 

And  my  words  in  yon.  When  Christ  said 
“I  abide  in  you,”  even  an  honest,  truth-seeking 
heart  might  ask — What  can  I do  to  keep  Christ 
abiding  in  me?  But  when  Jesus  substitutes  “my 
words  ” for  “ I,”  we  see  at  once  how  the  thing  is  to 
be  done.  We  are  to  hold'his  words  close  to  our  own 
living,  loving  heart ; study  their  significance ; absorb 
their  living  force ; breathe  their  spirit ; conform  our 
voluntary  activities  evermore  to  their  demands.  He 
who  loves  Christ’s  words  and  keeps  them  in  abiding 
force  upon  his  own  moral  nature  certainly  has  Jesus 
himself  abiding  in  the  heart.  Fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions “ ye  shall  ask  what  yc  will,  and  it  shall  be 
done  unto  you.”  What  richer  promise  could  the 
very  soul  of  want  frame  for  itself?  What  more 
should  the  children  of  poverty  and  need  desire  than 
the  privilege  of  asking  what  one  will,  to  be  granted 
him?  H.  C. 

8.  In  the  tenderest  and  most  comforting  way 
the  Lord  illustrates  the  meaning  of  this  one  neces- 
sary thing : abiding  in  him.  No  less  than  ten  times 
does  he  here  mention  it ; and  so  deeply  was  it  en- 
graven in  the  heart  of  John,  that  in  his  epistle  all 
his  exhortations  to  Christians  are  made  to  converge 
to  this  as  their  centre.  If  we  abide  in  him,  his 
words — the  cause  of  our  being  clean — abide  in  us  ; 
and  if  his  words  abide  in  us,  because  in  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith  we  live  upon  these  words,  “ doing  what 
they  command  and  loving  what  they  promise,”  we 
then  bear  much  fruit,  for  we  may  ask  whatever  we 
will — that  is,  with  a disciple’s  will  having  respect  to 
these  words — and  it  shall  be  granted  us.  R.  B. 


So  shall  ye  be  my  disciples*  For  this  and 
only  this  is  learning  truly  of  me ; imbibing  my  spir- 
it ; walking  in  my  footsteps.  For  this  I have  called, 
taught,  trained  you  all ; this  work,  therefore,  I ex- 
pect at  your  hands.  H.  C. 

9.  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so 
have  I loved  you*  Here  the  Lord  names  the 
true  element  of  life  in  the  vine  and  in  the  branches, 
viz.,  love — the  love  with  which  the  Father*  has  from 
all  eternity  loved  the  Son  and  the  Son  the  Father  ; 
the  love  with  which  the  incarnate  Saviour  loved  us 
even  to  the  end,  that  in  return  we  might  love  him, 
and  in  him  one  another.  Behold,  what  kind  of  love 
Christ  has  shown  to  us  ! lie  has  loved  us  even  as  he 
— in  the  beginning  and  also  in  the  flesh — has  been 
loved  by  the  Father.  R.  B. 

In  my  love*  The  “ love  of  Christ  ” always  in 
the  New  Testament  means  Christ’s  love  to  his  people 
— not  their  love  to  him  ; and  the  cognate  expression 
“ my  joy,”  in  the  context,  does  not  signify  “ a joy 
experienced  by  you  in  reference  to  me,”  but  “ the 
joy  which  I have  in  you.”  The  injunction,  “ con- 
tinue in  my  love ,”  therefore  means:  “Habitually 
cherish  those  tempers,  and  follow  that  course  of 
conduct,  which,  being  accordant  to  my  will,  may 
secure  the  co  tinuance  of  my  regard  and  favor.” 
J.  B. 

10*  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye 
shall  abide  in  my  love.  The  obedient  spirit  of 
true  discipleship  cherishing  and  attracting  the  con- 
tinuance and  increase  of  Christ’s  love.  B. The 

love  of  Christ  constrains  us  to  love  Christ.  And  both 
these  two,  the  cause  and  the  effect,  are  contained  in 
abiding  in  his  lave ; namely,  that  we  bclievingly 
abide  in  his  love  to  us,  and  that  we  joyfully  abide 
in  our  love  to  him. 

11*  Christ’s  heart  is  a joyful  heart  even  in  the 
deepest  suffering ; for  he  abides  in  his  Father’s  love, 
and  that  is  the  source  and  essence  of  all  joy.  This 
joy  of  Jesus  Christ  should  become  our  joy.  In  him 
it  is  full ; in  us  it  becomes  full,  it  grows  with  our 
growing  faith  until  it  reaches  its  fulness,  when  he 
will  satisfy  us  with  the  joys  of  his  countenance  in 

heaven.  R.  B. Feeding  on  him,  dying  with  him, 

at  liberty  with  his  freedom,  walking  daily  in  his 
light,  forgiven  through  his  mediation,  enriched  and 
sanctified  by  his  intercession — thus  abiding  in  his 
love,  what  can  the  brave,  true  Christian  need  more  ? 
His  tranquillity  will  be  like  that  of  the  sea  when  the 
storm  had  been  subdued — not  a dead  or  stagnant 
“ calm,”  but  the  rippling  calm  that  laughs,  because 
it  moves  and  makes  music  and  catches  all  the  light 
of  heaven.  F.  D.  H. 
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Section  144— Last  Discourse:  Mutual  Love. 

The  Guett-  Chamber. 

John  xv.  12-27. 

IB  This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another,  a<  I have  loved  yon.  Greater 

14  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  Ye  are  my 

15  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I command  you.  Henceforth  I call  you  not  servants ; for 
the  servant  kuoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth : but  I have  called  you  friends ; for  all 

16  things  that  I have  heard  of  my  Father,  I have  made  known  unto  you.  Ye  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain  : that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in 

17  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you.  These  things  1 command  you,  that  ye  love  one  another. 

18, 19  If  the  world  hate  you,  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  If  ye  were  of 

the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own ; but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I 

20  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  tho  world  hateth  you.  Remember  the 
word  that  I said  unto  you,  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord.  If  they  have  per- 
secuted me,  they  will  also  persecute  you : if  they  have  kept  my  saying,  they  will  keep 

21  yours  also.  But  all  these  things  they  do  unto  you  for  my  name's  sake,  because  they 

22  know  not  him  that  sent  me.  If  I had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not 

23  had  sin : but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin.  He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my 

24  Father  also.  If  I had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they 
had  not  had  sin : but  now  have  they  both  seen,  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father. 

25  But  this  cometh  to  pass , that  the  word  might  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their  law, 
They  hated  me  without  a cause. 

26  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I will  send  unto  you  from  tho  Father,  even 

27  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me.  And  ye 
also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning. 


Friendship  is  such  a relation  of  man  to  man,  that  from  mutual  esteem,  admiration,  and  attachment, 
rather  than  from  regard  to  interest,  each  desires  the  welfare  of  the  other,  and  delights  in  his  company , 
and  consequently  each  is  ready  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  other  and  to  make  sacrifices  for  his  pleasure. 
It  is  a flowing  of  soul  to  soul.  Even  in  common  society,  its  triumphs  arc  sometimes  beautiful  nnd  enno- 
bling, but  it  is  nowhere  so  pure  and  unearthly  as  where  it  subsists  between  souls  which  have  been 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Then  it  is  a fountain  which  wells  forth  from  the  cross  of  the  heavenly 
Friend.  The  twelve,  the  seventy,  the  holy  women  who  componied  with  him,  the  thousands  of  less  dis- 
tinguished disciples,  all  stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  friends.  It  was  not  merely  John  who  reclined  on 
his  bosom,  or  James  and  Cephas  who  shared  his  more  sacred  retirements,  or  LazaruB  whom  he  loved, 
or  Mary  aud  Martha  who  ministered  to  him ; but  all  who  hearkened  to  his  words  and  sought  his 
companionship. 

When  he  spoke  of  dying  for  his  friends,  he  had  a perfect  foresight  of  the  scenes  which  were  to  mark 
the  next  few  eventful  hours.  He  saw  the  mysterious  shadow  of  Gethscmane,  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat. 
He  saw  the  midnight  assault,  the  arrest,  the  hurrying  by  torchlight  from  tribunal  to  tribunal,  the  cords, 
the  scourging,  the  robes  of  scorn,  the  insults  of  the  populace,  the  languor,  the  exposure,  the  ignominy,  the 
blasphemy,  the  crown  of  thorns.  He  saw  the  accursed  tree,  the  nails,  the  spear,  the  desertion,  the  blood 
and  anguish,  the  complicated  dying.  He  saw  this  to  be  a substitution,  a suffering  for  others,  for  friends, 
for  those  who  should  forsake  and  deny  him,  for  millions  who  were  as  yet  his  enemies.  And  seeing  all 
this,  he  said,  with  an  emphasis  which  we  can  now  better  understand,  “ Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a roan  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.”  J.  W.  A 
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The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  at  the  opening  of 
Christ's  ministry,  and  this  address  in  the  upper 
room  delivered  at  its  close,  arc  separated  from  each 
other  not  only  by  difference  of  circumstance  and 
feeling,  but  as  implying  on  the  part  of  the  hearers 
wholly  different  stages  in  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
The  first  discourse  is  the  voice  of  a minister  of  the 
circumcision,  clearing  and  confirming  the  divine 
teaching  given  to  the  fathers.  Blessings,  laws,  and 
promises,  are  alike  founded  on  the  Old  Testament 
language,  which  the  speaker  at  the  same  time 
adopts  and  interprets.  He  keeps  in  a line  with  the 
past,  while  he  makes  a clear  step  in  advance.  He 
gives,  not  so  much  a new  code,  as  a new  edition  of 
the  old  one.  The  word  of  authority,  “ I say  unto 
you,”  is  directed  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  It  is 
the  original  law-giver,  clearing  up  his  own  intentions, 
and  disallowing  the  perversions  of  men.  As  plainly 
as  the  first  discourse  links  itself  to  the  past,  so 
plainly  docs  the  last  discourse  reach  on  to  the  fu- 
ture. If  the  one  reverts  to  what  was  said  in  old 
time,  the  other  casts  the  mind  forward  on  a day  of 
knowledge  which  i3  dawning,  and  a new  teacher  who 
is  coming.  In  passing  from  the  one  point  to  the 
other,  we  have  entered  a new  world  of  thought,  and 
hear  a new  language  which  is  being  created  for  its 
exigencies.  What  makes  the  thought  and  language 
new  ? It  is  that  the  true  relation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  his  people  is  now  in  a meas- 
ure revealed.  All  subjects  have  here  assumed  their 
distinctively  Christian  character : they  arc  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  faith  fixes  itself  on  Aim,  and  on  the 
Father  through  him.  The  prayer  is  in  his  name. 
The  love  is  a response  to  his  love.  The  service  is 
the  fruit  of  union  with  him.  The  hope  is  that  of 
being  with  him  where  he  is  ; to  abide  in  him  is  the 
secret  of  life,  safety,  fruitfulness,  and  joy  ; and  the 
guiding  power  of  this  new  state  is  not  the  explana- 
tion of  a law,  but  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
Comforter.  Compare  these  ideas  with  those  which 
characterize  the  first  gospel  teaching,  and  you  sec 
how  much  must  have  intervened  in  the  gradual 
revelation  of  Christ,  and  in  the  gradual  advance  of 
his  teaching,  before  such  a stage  of  doctrine  could 
be  reached.  T.  D.  B. 

12.  Nothing  less  than  his  matchless  love  toward 
sinners  should  be  the  measure  and  standard  of  love 
to  one  another.  Tic  that  supposes  he  is  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  because  his  doctrinal  views  are  correct, 
while  he  is  unloving  in  his  temper  and  sharp  and  ill- 
natured  in  the  use  of  his  tongue,  exhibits  ignorance 
of  the  first  principles  of  Christ’s  gospel.  J.  C.  R. 

14.  His  preventing  love  makes  us,  who  other- 
wise would  have  remained  enemies,  friends  to  his 
Saviour's  heart ; it  draws  us  into  the  blessed  bond 
of  friendship  with  him,  wherein  we  delight  to  do 
that  which  he  commands  us.  R.  B. 


We  have  but  to  fill  and  follow  up  that  gospel,  to 
embody  it  entire  in  our  own  personal  history,  turn- 
ing its  precepts  into  a law,  and  its  faith  into  a living 
principle.  All  the  elements  of  moral  grace  and  gran- 
deur are  there — the  sublime  devotion — the  expansive 
charity — the  greatness  of  soul,  inspired  not  by  the 
visions  but  the  clear  and  certain  views  of  immortal- 
ity— the  habit  of  unwearied  well-doing,  even  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  apathy,  or  it  may  be  of  cal- 
umny and  injustice — those  heaven-born  virtues 
which  spring  not  from  earth,  but  are  nurtured  by 
prayer,  and  descend  on  the  breast  of  every  true  be- 
* liever  from  the  upper  sanctuary : and,  to  crown  the 
| whole,  the  single-hearted  loyalty  to  him  who  poured 
| out  his  soul  unto  the  death  for  us,  and  who,  himself 
the  exemplar  of  all  righteousness,  tells  his  disciples 
that  he  will  hold  them  to  be  indeed  his  friends,  if 
they  but  love  one  another  and  keep  his  command- 
ments— these  arc  the  simple  and  sublime  lessons 
which  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  schools  never  could 
have  reached,  and  most  certainly  can  never  real- 
ize. T.  C. 

15.  Christ  w as  a teacher,  and  gathered  disciples ; 
he  was  a master,  and  his  disciples  were  his  servants  ; 
he  was  a king,  and  they  were  also  his  subjects.  But 
he  chose  a more  close  and  endearing  name  to  ex- 
press the  relation  in  which  he  would  stand  to  his 
followers : “ I have  called  you  friends  ” — a title  of 
affection  and  of  confidence.  J.  P.  T. 

The  Saviour  dwells  tenderly  upon  this  name — 
friends , which  he  has  given  his  disciples.  To  invite 
a joyful  fulfilment  of  the  duty  which  as  friends  they 
owed  him,  he  reminds  them  of  the  friend's  rights 
which  he  had  imparted  to  them.  Hitherto  the  dis- 
ciples had  stood  to  their  Lord  in  the  relation  of  a 
servant , who  knows  not  what  his  lord  does.  But 
henceforth  the  Comforter,  putting  them  in  remem- 
brance, was  to  make  clear  to  them  all  things  that 
the  onlv-begotten  Son  had  heard  for  them  from  the 
Fathery  and  in  the  gospel  had  made  known  to  them. 
They  are  no  longer  servants,  but  children , because 
they  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption  ; they  ate 
no  longer  servants,  but  heirs , because  they  abide 
forever  in  the  house  with  the  Son,  as  joint  hciis 
with  him  ; they  are  no  longer  servants,  but  friends, 
being  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  their  Lord,  through 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  R.  B. 

Love  is  the  greatest  of  human  affections,  and 
friendship  is  the  noblest  and  most  refined  improve- 
ment of  love.  We  have  here  an  account  of  Christ’s 
friendship  to  his  disciples;  that  is,  we  have  the 
best  of  things  represented  in  the  greatest  of  exam- 
ples. In  other  men  we  see  the  excellency,  but  in 
Christ  the  divinity  of  friendship.  Christ  took  upon 
him  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might  have  the  relent- 
ing, the  tenderness,  and  the  compassions  of  human 
nature,  which  render  it  properly  capable  of  friend- 
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ship ; in  a word,  that  he  might  have  our  heart,  and 
we  have  his.  He  who  will  give  to  Christ  a faith 
unfeigned  and  a sincere  obedience  to  his  righteous 
laws,  shall  be  sure  to  find  love  for  love,  and  friend- 
ship for  friendship.  For  Christ  freely  offers  his 
friendship  to  all,  and  sets  no  other  rate  upon  so 
vast  a purchase,  but  only  that  we  suffer  him  to  be 
our  friend.  R.  S. 

16.  The  discourse  returns  again  to  the  figure  of 
the  vine  and  the  branches.  As  the  branches  do  not 
exist  before  the  vine  but  the  vine  before  the  branches, 
so  it  was  not  the  disciples  who  first  chose  the  Lord 
but  thur  Lord  who  first  chose  the  disciples  to  be  his 
friends : the  free,  sovereign,  gracious  gift  of  his 
friendship  is  alone  the  ground  and  soil  upon  which 
they  grow  and  thrive,  and  bring  forth  fruit  which  re- 
mains ; because  the  Father  “ hears  the  Son  always,” 
and  they  arc  the  praying  friends  of  the  Son,  who 
therefore  are  also  heard.  To  go  forth , to  spread 
abroad,  to  increase  in  joyous  growth,  as  branches 
fresh  and  vigorous  with  life  do,  and  to  bnng  forth 
fruit  that  may  remain:  this  it  is  to  which  the 
friends  of  Jesus  Christ  are  ordained ; the  apostles, 
that  they  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  apostles ; the 
whole  company  of  Christians,  that  they  may  bring 
forth  the  fruits  of  Christians,  such  as  may  remain 
for  the  eternal  harvest  and  follow  them  into  eter- 
nal rest.  But  then  will  the  saints  eagerly  throw 
the  crown  of  their  fruit  at  the  feet  of  that  Lord  in 
whose  name  they  went  forth,  praying  and  laboring , 
and  to  all  eternity  will  thank  the  Father  for  so 
richly  granting  all  the  petitions  which,  as  friends  of 
his  dear  Son,  and  as  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
have  brought  before  his  throne. 

In  my  name.  Prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
— it  is  repeated  in  all  the  three  chapters  of  this 
farewell  discourse — this  is  the  beginning,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  end  of  what  we  have  to  do  in  order 
to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure ; for  we  as 
branches  are  directed  to  be  mere  recipients,  and 
every  one  that  asketh  receivcth.  R.  B. 

22.  They  had  not  had  sin*  That  is,  not 
the  sin  which  makes  all  other  sin  especially  sinful 
and  inexorable — the  sin  of  not  believing  on  him . 
No  man  shall  die  in  his  sins  except  him  who,  through 
unbelief  thrusts  from  him  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
which,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  is  offered  to  him.  This 
is  the  real  sin  which  contains  all  others . Luther. 

24.  The  Father’s  word  which  Christ  spoke,  he 
confirmed  by  his  Father’s  works , which  he  did — 
works  in  which  he  revealed  his  glory  as  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  love-imbued 


power  of  which  had  so  often  drawn  from  the  peo- 
ple the  acknowledgment  of  their  praise.  But  tbe 
world,  which  is  averse  to  the  love  of  God,  joins  to- 
gether things  which  to  souls  susceptible  of  truth 
are  separated  by  poles  asunder,  viz.,  seeing  and  hat- 
ing. R.  B. 

26.  The  Spirit  of  truth  shall  testify  of 

me.  As  the  first  discourse  linked  the  personal 
teaching  of  Christ  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
which  went  before  it,  so  the  last  discourse  links  that 
teaching  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
to  come  after  it.  The  fact  on  which  the  first  is 
founded  is  that  the  Law  of  God  has  been  given  to 
men  as  the  guide  to  Hghteousness ; the  fact  on 
which  the  last  is  founded  is  that  Jesus  himself 
has  now  been  presented  to  men  as  the  object  of 
faith.  T.  D.  B. 

27.  Ye  shall  bear  witness.  Not  through 
suggestions  from  heaven  communicated  directly  to 
man  in  general,  nor  yet  by  visibly  appearing,  will 
the  Holy  Ghost  testify ; but  iu  the  hearts  and  through 
the  mouth  of  due  apostles  (“  and  in  fact  ye  shall 
bear  witness  ” is  the  exact  reading  of  the  text). 
Aud  it  is  no  new  thing,  before  unheard  of,  that  he 
will  announce ; but  he  will  testify  what  the  apostles 
have  from  the  beginning  seen  and  heard  with  Christ* 
teaching  and  bringing  to  their  remembrance,  and 
thus  opening  the  word  of  life  to  their  new  and  more 
complete  understanding.  R.  B. 

When  the  apostles  give  their  human  testimony 
to  Jesus,  the  Holy  Ghost  watches  over  their  dis- 
course, guards  them  from  error,  purifies,  elevates, 
strengthens  their  memory,  and  imparts  fitting  words ; 
and  while  each  apostle  speaks  in  his  own  peculiar 
way,  he  is  yet  wholly  imbued  with  the  Spirit. 
Thus,  we  recognize  one  and  the  same  word  to  be  at 
the  same  time  both  human  and  divine ; appearing 
as  one,  we  yet  acknowledge  it  to  be  two  joined  to- 
gether, and  the  God-man’s  twofold  nature  in  one 
person  is  mirrored  as  a twofold,  at  once  divine  and 
human,  witness  in  one  and  the  same  wford.  All  that 
the  apostles  speak  is  at  the  same  time  divine  and 
human.  Lohe. 


The  hour  would  come — was  not  far  hence  even 
then — when  such  words  from  Jesus  would  be 
supremely  inspiring.  How  they  must  have  come 
up  to  their  mindB  afresh  amid  the  glories  of  the 
great  Pentecost ! now  the  witnessing  testimonies 
of  that  scene  must  have  quenched  the  fear  of  the 
disciples  lest  their  Master’s  claims  and  cause  were 
doomed  to  go  down  in  dishonor  and  oblivion  l H.  G. 
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Section  145.— Persecution  foretold.  Office  "Work  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Guest-Chamber. 

John  xvi.  1-15. 

1,  2 These  things  have  I spoken  unto  you,  that  ye  should  not  be  offended.  They  shall 
put  you  out  of  the  synagogues : yea,  the  time  cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you,  will 

8  think  that  he  doeth  God  service.  And  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you,  because  they 

4 have  not  known  the  Father,  nor  me.  But  these  things  have  I told  you,  that  when,  the 
time  shall  come,  ye  may  remember  that  I told  you  of  them.  And  these  things  1 said 

6  not  unto  you  at  the  beginning  because  I was  with  you.  But  now  I go  my  way  to  Liin 

6 that  sent  me,  and  none  of  you  asketh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  ? But  because  I have 

7 said  these  things  unto  you,  sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart.  Nevertheless  I tell  you  the 
truth : it  is  expedient  for  you  that  I go  away  : for  if  I go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will 

8 not  come  unto  you ; but  if  I depart,  I will  send  him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is  come, 

9 he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment : of  sin,  be- 

10  cause  they  believe  not  on  me ; of  righteousness,  because  I go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see 

11  me  no  more ; of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged. 

12, 18  I have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit, 
when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth : for  he  shall  not 
speak  of  himself ; but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak : and  he  will  shew 

14  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me  : for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew 

15  it  unto  you.  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine : therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall 
take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you. 


One  of  the  chief  practical  dangers  of  our  life  is  that  we  are  so  apt  to  contemplate  the  disorder,  mis- 
chief, and  enormity  of  sin  only  from  our  human  point,  with  only  natural  and  immediate  notions  of  its 
character  and  effects,  without  estimating  its  deadly  antagonism  to  the  holiness  of  the  Almighty,  the  good 
of  all  that  live,  the  integrity  and  peace  of  the  universe.  There  never  can  be  a religion  of  vitality  and 
commanding  majesty,  where  enfeebled  conceptions  prevail  of  those  two  primal  and  terribly  hostile  forces 
—the  sovereign  holiness  of  God  and  the  wicked  will  of  man.  The  depth  of  that  wickedness,  the  all- 
pervading  taint  of  ungrateful  iniquity,  the  unreasonableness  of  disobedience  in  the  child  of  a Parent  so 
gracious  and  so  good — these  are  not  to  be  described,  nor  can  any  adequate  and  lively  impression  of  them 
be  made  except  as  the  soul  is  startled  and  awakened  from  insensibility  by  the  strong  touch  of  that  renew- 
ing Spirit,  which  convinceth  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment. 

The  New  Testament  Scriptures  represent  him  as  not  only  Comforter,  but  also,  and  first,  Rebuker,  Re- 
newer,  and  Sanctifier.  lie  shall  reprove  the  world.  He  shall  tear  up  false  confidences.  He  shall  plant 
the  stripes  and  wake  the  agonies  of  repentance,  that  he  may  be  a true  healer.  He  shall  rend  the  guilty 
shelters  of  pride  and  self-complacency  to  pieces.  He  shall  search  secrets,  divide  joints  and  marrow — so 
dose  and  sharp  is  his  work — toss  the  heart  with  self-accusing,  and  then  rebuild  the  whole  character  on 
clear,  stout,  rocky  foundations.  And  this  shall  be  his  comforting.  This  will  be  the  preparation  of  a 
peace  that  cannot  be  moved — deep,  genuine,  strong,  healthy,  lasting — a repentance  that  needeth  never  to 
be  repented  of. 

Yes,  all  our  peace  is  in  God,  who  is  not  only  the  strongest,  but  Almighty.  As  the  mountains  arc 
round  about  Jerusalem,  the  capital  and  throne  of  the  nation,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people.  It 
Is  at  the  close  of  that  superb  hymn  to  Omnipotence,  in  the  twenty-ninth  Psalm,  that  we  hear  the  sub- 
dued twofold  benediction,  “The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people;  the  Lord  will  bless  his  people 
with  peace.”  His  presence  is  safety  precisely  because  it  is  power — the  love  invincible,  the  compassion 
omnipotent  F.  D.  H. 
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1-4.  These  things — respecting  the  world’s  ha- 
tred and  their  defence  against  it  in  the  spirit  of 
testimony — the  Lord  told  his  disciples  beforehand, 
that  they  might  not  be  offended  either  at  the  seem- 
ing triumph  of  the  world’s  power,  or  at  the  seeming 

subjection  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  R.  B. It  is  an 

invincible  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, that  Christ  foretold  exactly  whatever  was  to 
happen  both  to  himself  and  to  his  Church ; and  that 
his  Church,  being  opposed  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
world,  should  yet  triumph  over  them  all  by  the  sole 
strength  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  Q. 

7-15#  In  these  verses,  together  with  chaps. 
14  : 16,  17,  28,  and  15  : 26,  we  have  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  a very  full  and  an  incomparably  precious 
exposition  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  hu- 
man souls ; including  his  action  upon  believers  and 
upon  the  unbelieving  world.  Comparing  the  spir- 
itual work  respectively  of  himself  here  in  the  flesh 
with  that  of  the  Comforter,  he  represents  the  latter 
as  being  most  effective,  most  fruitful,  and  there- 
fore most  to  be  desired  by  his  people.  To  show 
how  and  why  this  is  the  case,  he  adduces — (1)  his 
agency  upon  unbelievers — men  in  their  sins ; and  (2) 
his  functions  as  to  believers — guiding  them  into  all 
truth ; imparting  such  truth  as  God  might  Bend 
through  him ; revealing  things  to  come ; but  es- 
pecially setting  forth  in  new  light  all  they  needed  to 
know  of  Christ — “receiving  of  mine  and  showing 
it  unto  you.”  (3)  By  no  means  least  in  importance 
is  the  fact  that  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  has  no  lim- 
itations of  place  or  time.  The  presence  of  Jesus  in 
the  flesh  was  of  necessity  restricted  to  few — some- 
times to  the  most  favored  three ; usually  to  the 
chosen  twelve ; more  rarely  to  a somewhat  enlarged 
circle  of  friends,  or  to  a listening  group  of  hearers, 
yet  always  under  the  limitations  of  one  human  voice, 
and  of  the  physical  endurance  of  one  living  man. 
But  the  Spirit  is  simply  omnipresent,  and  of  never 
waning,  never  wearied  energy,  bounded  by  no  limi- 
tations of  space  or  time  or  power.  In  every  land, 
at  every  hour,  among  the  countless  peoples  of  the 
wide  earth  simultaneously,  his  work  may  go  forward, 
only  the  more  effectively  as  the  numbers  brought 
under  his  influence  shall  be  multiplied.  What  an 
accession  of  power — what  an  augmentation  of  forces 
— is  to  come  from  this  substitution  of  the  presence 
of  the  divine  Spirit  for  the  personal  presence  of 
Jesus  in  the  flesh  ! II.  C. 

7*  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I go 
away.  The  preseuce  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  had 
been  a help  to  what  they  had  already  learned ; it 
was  a hinderance  to  what  they  had  now  to  learn. 
While  he  sat  there  before  them  in  the  body,  it  was 
hard  to  understand  the  mystery  of  a spiritual  union. 
That  hinderance  is  to  be  removed.  T.  D.  B. 

In  the  Being  so  simple,  lowly ; in  that  most 


gentle  companion,  that  kind,  ever  accessible  friend  •, 
who  wandered  by  their  sides  in  the  same  daily  jour- 
neys, and  retired  at  night  to  the  same  slumbers  of 
exhausted  nature ; who  looked  like  themselves,  was 
hungry  and  weary  like  themselves,  wore  the  same 
raiment,  partook  of  the  same  meals;  in  that  in- 
tensely real  human  nature,  how  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  realize  what  a transcendent  presence 
was  ever  near  them ! Death  must  dissolve  the  illu- 
sion of  familiarity,  and  gather  around  the  man  of 
Nazareth  the  mystery  and  awe  of  the  world  unseen, 
before  they  could  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  his 
awful  greatness,  and  see  in  him  at  once  the  Son  of 
man  and  Son  of  God.  C. 

The  history  of  the  Church,  after  the  ascension 
of  Jesus  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  further 
explains  and  confirms  these  words.  Only  the  once 
crucified  but  now  risen  One;  the  glorified  Son  of 
God,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  could 
have  been  proclaimed  by  the  apostles  as  the  Lord  of 
a new,  eternal,  aud  spiritual  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Only  the  conqueror  of  death — the  Son  of  God  re- 
turned triumphant  to  the  glory  of  the  Father — could 
have  been  announced  to  the  world  as  the  righteous 
one,  the  victor  over  the  prince  of  this  world ; as  he 
not  to  believe  in  whom  was  sin.  G. 

Comforter*  Paraclete.  Advocate  is  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  context.  It  commonly  signifies  “ one 
who  is  summoned  to  the  side  of  another”  to  aid 
him  in  a court  of  justice,  and,  more  particularly,  “ an 
advocate  ” or  “ pleader,”  not  one  who  “ encourages 
or  comforts.”  The  idea  of  pleading,  arguing,  con- 
vincing, instructing,  convicting,  is  prominent  in  every 
instance  in  the  gospel.  The  conception  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  Rom.  8 : 16,  26.  The  word 
“ Comforter  ” docs  indeed  express  a true  office  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  our  most  heart-felt  experiences 
will  tell  us ; but  the  function  of  the  Paraclete,  as 
our  Advocate,  is  wider  and  deeper  than  this.  Wc 
see  fresh  force  in  the  words  thus  rendered,  “ lie  will 
give  you  another  Advocate,”  when  we  remember  that 
our  Lord  is  styled  by  John  (1  John  *2  : 1)  our  “ Ad- 
vocate,” the  advocacy  of  Christ  illustrating  and  be- 
ing illustrated  by  the  advocacy  of  the  Spirit.  L. 

Wc  may  say  that  Christ  speaks  for  us;  the  Holy 
Ghost  speaks  to  us.  It  is  his  business  and  office  to 
speak  the  truth  home  to  our  hearts.  It  is  God  the 
Father’s  will  that  wc  shall  have  eternal  life ; God 
the  Son  is  given  to  us,  and  gives  Himself  to  obtain 
for  us  life ; God  the  Holy  Ghost  takes  up  his  abode 
with  ub,  as  our  Advocate,  to  transfer  us  into  the  life 
thus  obtained,  and  through  faith  to  preserve  us  in 
it  forever. 

Hot  if  I depart,  I will  send  him  onto 
yon.  By  going  (hither  to  the  Father — through  the 
suffering  of  death  cntei'ing  into  his  glory — the  Sa- 
viour has  obtained  the  Comforter;  and,  as  the  glork 
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fied  Son  of  man  and  the  perfected  Captain  of  our  I 
salvation,  he  has  received  him  for  redeemed  sinners, 
that  he  may  send  him  into  their  hearts.  Blessed 
are  the  clients  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  heavenly  Ad- 
vocate ! they  are  possessed  of  treasures  borne  in 
earthen  vessels ! R.  B. 

Far  more  advantageous  and  desirable  is  that 
presence  of  Christ  by  which  he  communicates  him- 
self through  the  grace  and  power  of  his  Spirit,  than 

if  he  were  present  before  our  eyes.  Calvin . 

Christ  is  still  among  us  in  himself  and  by  his  Spirit ; 
he  disappeared  from  the  eye  as  the  condition  of  de- 
scending with  new  power  into  the  heart.  We  pos- 
sess our  Lord  by  a presence  more  real  and  more  in- 
timate than  John  enjoyed  who * ' lay  in  the  bosom  of 
Jesus.”  “ Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory,”  abides 
with  power  and  vitality  such  as  his  bodily  presence 
never  diffused.  W.  A.  B. 

Overwhelming  as  the  loss' could  not  but  seem, 
that  very  loss  was  soon  turned  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  into  their  inestimable  gain.  The  Master,  whom 
they  had  lost,  they  found  anew.  But  they  found 
him,  not  as  a mere  man.  They  found  him  as  God, 
as  the  eternal  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  governing 
all  things  with  the  power  of  the  Father,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  as 
the  Redeemer  of  all  mankind.  They  found  him, 
whom  the  Jews  had  crucified,  made  by  God  both 
Lord  and  Christ.  Scarcely  less  great  was  the  change 
which  took  place  in  their  own  hearts  and  souls,  in 
the  bent  and  strength  of  their  characters,  and  in  all 
their  feelings  and  desires,  when  the  promised  Com- 
forter had  come  to  them.  The  fiery  baptism  of  the 
day  of  Pentecost  consumed  and  purged  away  the 
dross  and  weakness  of  their  nature  ; and  they  came 
out  as  silver  refined  and  purified  seven  times  by  the 
fire.  Out  of  fearfulness,  they  were  made  bold  ; out 
of  blindness,  they  were  enabled  to  bee.  Hare. 

8.  To  prove  that  it  is  expedient  for  himself  to 
go  and  the  Spirit  to  come,  Jesus  proceeds  to  state 
what  the  Spirit  will  do : first,  as  to  the  ungodly — 
the  “ world  ” in  their  sins.  In  general,  his  work  as 
to  sinners  is  to  reprove  them ; i.  e.,  to  enforce  con- 
viction as  to  their  sin ; to  bring  the  truth  that  shall 
convict  before  their  intelligence  and  make  it  effec- 
tive upon  the  conscience.  With  remarkable  method 
and  consequent  clearness,  he  makes  three  distinct 
points  as  to  which  he  will  reprove  or  convict  them  ; 
viz. : sin  ; righteousness  ; and  judgment.  Then  re- 
suming each  point  separately,  he  shows  more  par- 
ticularly what  the  Spirit  will  do.  H.  C. 

Sin,  Righteousness,  Judgment*  To  a full, 
final  understanding  of  these  three  words,  current  as 
they  are  in  all  the  world,  and  extant  in  every  con- 
science, nobody  can  be  brought  exponentially 
through  any  human  power  or  wisdom,  nor  through 
any  letter  of  the  Word,  even  though  it  were  a word 
32 


of  Christ  or  of  his  apostles.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  the  Spirit,  as  he  acts  inwardly  on  the  heart  and 

conscience.  Slier. IBs  power  of  convincing  the 

world,  whether  of  sin,  or  of  righteousness,  or  of 
judgment,  is  exercised  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  Redeemer.  J.  A. 

8-1 1 • The  Holy  Ghost  will  convince  the  world 
of  sin,  and  show  that  unbelief  is  the  ground  of  sin  ; 
and  further,  will  convince  the  world  that  Christ  as 
the  Holy  One  ascended  to  his  Father  in  heaven,  per- 
fectly manifesting  his  righteousness  in  his  death,  and 
in  the  exaltation  to  God  which  followed  it.  So  he 
will  gradually  convince  the  world  of  judgment ; that 
Satan,  so  long  ruler  of  the  world,  has  been  judged 
that  evil  has  lost  its  sway,  and  therefore  can  cause 
no  fear  to  such  as  hold  communion  with.  Christ. 
These  arc  the  three  great  elements  of  the  process : 
the  consciousness  of  sin ; of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  the  Redeemer  from  sin ; of  the  impotency 
of  evil  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  And 
to  be  conscious  of  sin ; to  know  Christ  as  the  noly 
Redeemer;  and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  con- 
queror of  evil,  which  shall  finally  subdue  all  things 
to  itself : this  is  the  whole  essence  of  Christianity.  N. 

Convince  the  world  of  sin.  It  is  true 
that  he  hath  convinced  the  world  even  from  the  be- 
ginning. Ilis  striving  with  the  antediluvian  world 
is  related  in  Gen.  6 ; with  the  Jews  in  Is.  1,  Hcb.  8. 
Nor  has  the  conversion  of  a sinner  ever  taken  place 
without  the  conviction  of  the  Spirit.  But  as  all  his 
operations  in  the  New  Testament  were  to  be  more 
illustrious,  so  also  his  convincing  of  sin.  This  con- 
viction is  much  clearer,  because  the  mysteries  of 

salvation  are  more  fully  revealed.  Lamps. The 

Spirit  makes  sin  manifest,  not  in  its  outward  char- 
acters— in  this  respect  the  law  awakens  the  knowl- 
edge of  sin — but  in  its  inward,  deep  root.  Now  this 
is  nothing  else  than  unbelief,  which  we  may  call  the 
mother  of  all  sinful  actions ; but  unbelief  itself  is, 
in  its  most  glaring  form,  unbelief  in  the  Incarnate 
Christ  0. 

To  convince  a man  of  sin,  by  proving  to  him  that 
it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  feelings  and  blends 
with  all  his  thoughts  ; to  convince  the  world  of  sin, 
by  showing  how  sin  has  tainted  its  heart  and  flows 
through  all  its  veins:  this  is  a work  which  no 
earthly  power  can  accomplish.  No  human  teacher 
can  do  it.  Conscience  cannot  do  it.  Law,  in  none 
of  its  forms,  human  or  divine,  can  do  it  Nay,  the 
Gospel  itself  cannot  do  it.  Although  the  Word  of 
God  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  yet,  unless  the  Spirit 
of  God  draws  forth  that  sword,  it  lies  powerless  in 
its  sheath.  Only  when  the  Spirit  of  God  wields  it, 
is  it  “ quick  and  powerful,  a discerncr  of  the  thoughts 
and  purposes  of  the  heart.”  Hare. 

Of  sis,  because  they  believe  not  on  me. 
As  all  sin  has  its  root  in  unbelief,  so  the  most  ag- 
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• gravated  form  of  unbelief  is  the  rejection  of  Christ. 
The  Spirit,  however,  in  fastening  this  truth  upon 
the  conscience,  does  not  extinguish,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, consummate  and  intensify , the  sense  of  all  other 

sins . B. The  sin  of  not  believing  on  Jesus  is 

the  capital  sin — the  one  great,  comprehensive, 
all-inclusive  sin  of  ungodly  men.  All  other  sins 
oould  be  forgiven  and  their  power  on  the  heart 
broken — if  the  sinner  would  believe  on  Jesus.  No 
sin  other  than  this  so  deeply  insults  the  Lord  of 
glory ; no  other  so  cruelly  wounds  his  heart ; none 
other  so  fatally  baffles  his  efforts  for  that  sinner’s 
salvation,  or  so  surely  dooms  the  unbeliever  to  rem- 
ediless woe.  Appropriately,  therefore,  will  the  Spirit 
concentrate  his  efforts  to  set  before  every  sinner’s 

. eye  the  guilt  of  not  believing  on  Jesus.  H.  C. 

This  is  a sin  which  the  world  till  then  had  never 
dreamed  of  as  such : and  even  at  this  day  few  take 
much  thought  about  it,  except  those  who  have  been 
convinced  of  it  by  the  Spirit.  The  chief  part  look 
solely  to  their  sins  of  commission,  mainly  to  the 
evil  deeds  they  may  have  done,  then  to  the  evil 
words  they  may  have  spoken,  sometimes,  it  may  be, 
to  the  evil  thoughts  and  feelings  they  may  have  har- 
bored in  their  hearts.  Of  sins  of  omission,  very 
many  think  little  or  nothing ; though  these  arc  far 
the  larger  and  more  numerous  half  of  the  two,  and 
no  less  deadly  than  the  other.  They  are  the  more 
numerous  in  the  very  best  of  us ; and  as  for  those, 
who  are  not  endeavoring  earnestly  to  walk  in  the 
law  of  God  and  seeking  the  help  of  his  Spirit,  their 
sins  of  omission  eat  up  the  whole  of  their  lives. 
The  whole  of  their  lives  is  one  black  blot,  one  vast 
sin  of  omission,  broken  here  and  there  by  sins  of 
commission  flashing  through  it.  [And  it  is  among 
sins  of  omission  that  we  find]  the  great  prime  sin, 
of  which  the  Comforter  came  to  convince  mankind, 

• the  sin  of  want  of  faith,  the  sin  of  living  without 
•God  in  the  world.  Seeing  that  we  were  so  totally 
estranged  from  him,  that  the  narrowness  of  our 
minds  could  not  recognize  him  as  God,  he  sent  his 
Son  to  dwell  among  us  in  the  form  of  a man,  that 
we  might  know  him  in  whom  we  were  to  believe. 
.Now,  of  every  form  of  sin  by  which  men  are  with- 
held from  believing  in  Christ,  the  Comforter  came 
to  convince  the  world.  Hare. 

Thus  all  our  salvation  and  condemnation  depend 

• now  upon  this,  whether  we  believe  in  Christ,  or  not. 
A judgment  has  at  length  gone  forth,  which  closes 
heaven  against  all  such  as  have  not  and  will  not  re- 

• ceive  this  faith  in  Christ.  For  this  unbelief  retains 

• all  sin  so  that  it  cannot  obtain  forgiveness,  even  ns 
faith  removes  all  sin.  Luther. 

The  Comforter , also,  did  not  come  to  condemn 

• the  world  but  to  save  the  world.  In  convincing  of 
sin,  he  ha9  proved  that  he  is  indeed  the  Comforter. 

.If  the  consciousness  of  sin  arises  from  any  other 


source,  then  it  is  enough  to  crush  us  with  shame 
and  to  harrow  us  with  fears.  But  when  it  comes 
from  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  comes  with  healing  and 
comfort  on  its  wings.  All  other  conviction  of  sin 
would  be  without  hope : here  the  hope  accompanies 

the  conviction,  and  is  one  with  it.  Hare. The 

Spirit  bears  witness  so  convincingly,  in  order  that 
he  may  absolve,  convert,  and  comfort  those  who  will 
give  heed  to  his  reproof.  Slier . 

10.  Of  righteousness,  because  I go  to 
my  Father*  The  Comforter  convinces  us  that 
Christ,  in  that  lie  went  to  his  Father,  manifested 
himself  to  be  the  Lord  our  Righteousness ; and  he 
leads  us  to  seek  to  be  clothed  in  the  righteousness 
which  Christ  has  obtained  for  us.  Hare. Right- 

eousness is  God’s  requirement ; but  the  Holy  Ghost 
reveals  the  righteousness  as  actually  present  in 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  one  and  the  Just,  who, 
through  the  suffering  of  death,  has  gone  to  his 
Father,  having  entered  into  his  glory ; and  he  con- 
vinces the  world  that  this  righteousness  of  Christ, 
which  faith  has  to  lay  hold  of,  is  alone  acceptable 

and  well-pleasing  before  God.  R.  B. In  few 

words  Paul  teaches  how  far  Christ’s  going  to  the 
Father  is  our  true  justification,  when  he  says  in 
Rom.  4,  Chri9t  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and 
raised  again  for  our  justification.  For  going  to  the 
Father  means,  dying  and  rising  again.  Brcnz. 

Christ  speaks  both  of  his  personal,  inherent 
righteousness,  and  of  his  communicated,  justifying 
righteousness.  That  he  ascended  to  the  Father  is 
sufficient  proof  of  his  own  righteousness.  That  he 
sheds  forth  the  Spirit,  proves  the  merit  of  his  right- 
eousness: otherwise  he  could  not  have  given  the 
Spirit  in  such  measure.  And  that  his  justifying 
righteousness  is  here  especially  treated  of,  is  appar- 
ent from  the  fact  that  so  many  and  such  great  ef- 
fects are  attributed  to  it  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
law  is  revealed  the  condemning  righteousness  of 
God ; in  the  gospel,  his  justifying  righteousness. 
And  this  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  gospel,  that 
sinners  are  justified,  not  only  through  divine  graoe 
and  mercy,  but  also  (hrough  divine  righteousness, 
that  is,  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  who  is 
“ Jehovah,”  and  who  is  our  Righteousness.”  J.  L. 
The  Holy  Ghost  convinces  the  world  of  right- 
eousness, partly,  that  it  must  needs  have  a right- 
eousness, partly,  that  it  cannot  find  this  righteous- 
ness in  itself,  partly,  that  it  must  seek  this  right- 
eousness in  another,  namely,  in  Christ.  Sticr. 

Christ’s  righteousness  is  also  our  righteousness, 
if  we  will  cast  away  the  sin  of  not  believing  in  him, 
and  receive  his  righteousness  as  our  own  by  faith. 
He  is  “ the  Lord  our  Righteousness.”  The  belief  in 
his  righteousness  is  the  means  by  which  we  are 
raised  out  of  our  sins  and  receive  justification  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Hence  these  two  works  of  the  Corn- 
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forter,  the  conviction  of  our  own  sins,  and  the  con- 
viction of  Christ’s  righteousness,  go  one  along  with 
the  other,  and  cannot  be  divorced  or  parted,  neither 
being  accomplishable  without  the  other.  Hare. 

11*  Of  Judgment,  because  the  prince  of 
this  world  is  judged.  By  supposing  that  the 
Jinal  judgment  is  here  meant,  the  point  of  this 
clause  is  quite  missed.  The  statement,  “ The  prince 
of  this  world  is  judged ,”  means,  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt,  the  same  as  that  in  chap.  12  : 31,  “ Now 
shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out ; ” and 
both  mean  that  his  dominion  over  men,  or  his  power 
to  enslave  and  so  to  ruin  them,  is  destroyed.  The 
death  of  Christ  “ judged  ” or  judicially  overthrew 
him,  and  he  was  thereupon  “ cast  out  ” or  expelled 
from  his  usurped  dominion.  B. 

In  that  Christ  appeared  in  the  world,  that  he 
fulfilled  the  most  perfect  obedience  by  his  closing 
sufferings  and  death,  and  in  that  he  rose  glorified 
from  the  dead,  he  broke  down  the  power  of  evil ; 
the  kingdom  of  God  advanced  mightily.  By  that 
groat  act  of  redemption,  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and 
the  power  of  Satan,  its  ruler,  were  overthrown.  A.  T. 

The  destruction  of  evil  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  triumph  of  good,  which  alone  can 
render  it  possible.  The  casting  out  of  Satan  (and 
his  angels)  from  heaven  necessarily  implied  the  pre- 
vious exaltation  of  Christ,  and  of  his  saints  with 
him,  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  judgment  is  not 
to  be  conceived  as  merely  concentrated  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  but  is  continually  going  on  through 
the  whole  of  history,  manifesting  itself  more  plainly 
at  times  when  good  comes  forward  effectively  in 
fuller  power.  When  the  disciples  drove  out  evil 
spirits,  our  Lord  saw  therein  the  fall  of  Satan  from 
his  throne;  and  when  the  Gentiles  came  pressing 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  declared  that  Satan 
was  cast  out.  0. 

Even  the  law  proclaims  to  sinners  who  are  found 
destitute  of  righteousness  before  God  the  judgment 
of  damnation  to  which  they  are  liable;  but  the 
Holy  Ghost  sets  forth  this  judgment  in  the  case  of 
the  prince  of  this  world  as  already  executed ; and 
thereby  he  convinces  the  world  that  the  power  of 
their  god  has  been  taken  from  him,  and  that  the 
only  choice  which  is  left  to  them  is,  cither  through 
faith  in  Jesus  to  share  in  his  perfected  triumph 
over  the  devil,  or  to  share  in  the  fate  of  their  own 
judged  and  condemned  prince.  R.  B. 

Among  those  who  have  been  convinced  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  both  of  sin  and  of  righteousness,  there 
are  few  who  are  not  reminded  that  another  law  is 
still  dwelling  in  their  members,  warring  against  the 
law  of  God.  Most  comfortable  therefore  is  the  as- 
surance, which  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  to  all  such  as 
have  a living  faith  in  Christ,  and  are  seeking  to  put 
on  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that  the  prince  of 


this  world  has  been  judged.  . . . They  who  are 
truly  convinced  of  judgment,  see  the  prince  of  this 
world  as  he  is,  in  his  true  shape  and  features,  the 
heir  of  eternal  wrath,  the  miserable  victim  of  his 
own  malignity.  They  see  how  Christ  overcame  him 
— by  that  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God.  They  see  how  all  his  most  fascinating  temp- 
tations arc  scattered  by  the  breath  of  God’s  holy 
law.  Their  eyes  are  unsealed,  so  that  he  can  no 
more  deceive  them. 

It  will  never  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment 
of  any  soul  in  faith  and  in  righteousness,  if  the 
Comforter  merely  comes  to  it  once  to  work  his  con- 
viction in  it.  Ere  long  the  conviction  would  grow 
dim  and  fade  away  : nor  can  this  be  averted,  unless 
the  impression  be  perpetually  renewed  by  the  same 
divine  hand.  Our  growth  in  faith  is  sure  to  in- 
crease our  conviction  of  unbelief  and  of  our  need 
of  the  ever-present  help  of  the  Comforter  to  over- 
come that  unbelief ; and  our  conviction  of  Christ’s 
righteousness  must  needs  deepen  our  conviction  of 
our  own  unrighteousness,  and  of  our  own  utter  in- 
ability to  overcome  it  without  the  constant  aid  of 
the  same  heavenly  ally.  Hare. 

What  the  Holy  Ghost  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Peter  to  declare  at  Pentecost,  was  the  first-fruits  of 
his  arrival ; and  in  that  very  first  discourse  he  re- 
proves the  world,  by  convincing  it,  in  a manner  cal- 
culated to  excite  both  deep  feeling  and  shame,  of 
three  several  things:  first,  of  sin,  which  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  rejection  of  the  Sa- 
viour ; secondly,  of  righteousness , which  God  has  set 
forth  in  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ ; thirdly,  of 
judgment , which  is  victoriously  executed  on  that 
now  conquered  being  who  had  the  power  of  death 
(Acts  2).  For  three  thousand  souls,  this  first  dis- 
course of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a savor  unto  life ; 
through  the  righteousness  of  Christ  apprehended  by 
faith  they  escaped  the  judgment  which  they  had 
deserved  on  account  of  their  sins.  R.  B. 

12.  Many  things  to  say9  bnt  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now*  Christ  bad  been  instructing 
his  disciples  for  years,  using  every  opportunity  and 
every  incident.  The  record  preserved  in  the  gos- 
pels is  a very  small  part  of  what  he  spoke,  and 
yet  what  a store  of  truth,  new  to  the  world,  and 
divine  and  everlasting  in  its  reach,  is  contained  in 
it ! What  a light  is  cast  upon  human  duty  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  how  varied  the  relations  of 
man’s  life  to  his  fellow-man  and  to  God  ns  presented 
in  his  parables,  and  what  revelations  of  the  love  of 
the  Father,  and  all  he  intends  here  and  hereafter  by 
the  gift  of  his  Son,  in  this  discourse  ! But  after  all 
these  revelations,  now  at  the  close  of  his  ministry, 
he  has  many  things  to  communicate,  but  his  lips  are 
sealed.  It  is  not  60  much  time  that  is  wanting  to 
him,  though  that  too  presses,  as  fitness  on  the  part 
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SECTION  145.— OFFICE  WORE  OF  TEE  SPIRIT. 


of  his  scholars.  The  teacher  is  all-wise,  but  the 
learners  are  weak  and  full  of  prejudice.  The 
teacher  is  so  wise  that  he  will  not  give  them  more 
than  they  can  well  receive.  Ker . 

Well  did  the  Lord  know  that  his  poor,  sorrow- 
ing disciples  were  not  at  present  able  to  apprehend 
and  grasp  all  that  is  contained  in  these  three  things: 
sin,  righteousness,  judgment,  of  which,  through  them, 
the  Comforter  was  to  convince  the  world  ; if  he  had 
now  interpreted  these  words  to  them,  and  been 
pleased  to  lead  them  deeper  into  this  mystery  of 
atonement  and  justification,  he  would  have  laid 
upon  them  a burden  too  heavy  for  their  understand- 
ing to  bear.  It  is  in  the  light  of  his  resurrection 
and  ascension  that  Jesus  will  have  his  crucifixion 
considered,  otherwise  it  is  indeed  unendurable. 
From  the  throne  of  the  glorified  Saviour  descends 
the  Comforter,  and  guides  the  lovers  of  truth  into 
die  whole  ti'uth,  by  filling  them  as  the  Spirit  of 
Truth , and  penetrating  them  more  fully  from  day 
to  day.  R.  B. 

13.  “ Then  will  ho  guide  you  to  the  full  truth.” 
Thus  the  meaning  is  happily  expressed  by  Scholz. 

Hare. No  promise  of  universal  knowledge,  nor 

of  infallibility,  is  hereby  conveyed ; but  it  is  a 
promise  to  them  and  to  us,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  shall 
teach  and  lead  us,  making  known  to  us  all  the  truth 
of  God.  A. Speak — hear.  Phrases  accom- 

modated to  man’s  weakness.  “ His  teachings  and 
guidings  shall  be  those  of  One  who  is  in  the  closest 
union  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.”  J.  C.  R. 

No  personality  was  ever  more  clearly  pronounced, 
by  the  appropriate  attributes  and  pronouns,  than  is 

that  of  the  Comforter  here.  F.  D.  U. And,  we 

may  add,  the  distinct  personality  of  each  one  of  the 
Sacred  Trinity  is  inwoven  throughout  this  whole 
discourse.  Apart  from  this,  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
incoherent  and  without  meaning.  The  Son  and  the 
Father  are  separated,  though  their  identity  of  spirit 
and  nature  is  expressly  affirmed  throughout.  So  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  separated  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son  by  distinct  personality  and  functions,  while  he 
is  declared  to  proceed  from  and  to  possess  a vital 
oneness  of  nature  with  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  J.  G.  B.  (Section  167.) 

The  apostolic  life  and  the  apostolic  doctrine  are 
the  ripe  fruits  of  the  Spirit’s  promised  guidance 
into  the  whole  truth  ; and  in  the  apostolic  writings 
the  Church  possesses  the  divine-human,  original 
record  of  the  whole  truth  in  which  the  apostles  were 
guided,  that  by  virtue  of  the  clear  and  perfect  light 
which  their  witness  affords,  all  believers,  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  may  walk  in  the  same  only  path  of 
truth.  Even  in  the  apostle’s  discourses  in  the  Acts, 
and  here  and  there  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  we  see 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  at  work  ; and  in  the  Revela- 
tion which  John  received  when  in  the  Spirit,  he  has 


fully  performed  liis  office,  of  showing  the  whole  fix- 
ture of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  R.  B. 

14.  He  shall  glorify  me.  In  every  part  of 
his  three  fold  work  the  Comforter  glorifies  Christ. 
He  convinces  us  of  the  sin  of  not  believing  in  Christ. 
He  convinces  us  of  that  righteousness  which  was 
made  manifest  in  Christ’s  going  to  the  Father,  and 
which  he  bestows  on  all  such  as  should  believe  in 
him.  And,  in  convincing  us  of  judgment,  he  con- 
vinces us  that  the  prince  of  this  world  was  judged 
in  the  life  and  by  the  death  of  Christ.  In  like  man- 
ner all  the  graces  which  the  Spirit  bestows  are  the 
graces  which  were  manifested  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
It  is  Christ’s  love  that  he  shows  and  gives  to  us,  the 
love  through  which  Christ  laid  down  his  life — and 
Christ’s  joy  in  his  communion  with  his  Father — and 
the  peace  which  Christ  had  when  he  overcame  the 
world — and  the  faithfulness  of  him  who  is  the  faith- 
ful witness — and  the  gentleness  with  which  Christ 
took  little  children  in  his  aims — and  Christ’s  meek 
ness  in  never  answering  again— and  the  temperance 
of  Christ,  who  made  it  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Father.  All  these  graces  the  Spirit  of 
God  desires  to  give  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ  Je- 
sus. Hare. 

Of  mine  shall  show  nnto  you.  The  sav- 
ing substance  of  every  thing  that  the  Spirit,  as  in- 
structor, shows,  is  Christ.  Everything  of  which  he 
convinces  the  world,  and  everything  that  he  makes 
known  to  believers  in  his  office  of  guide  into  all 
truth,  has  for  its  end  and  aim  the  glorification  of 
Christ  in  the  world  and  within  the  hearts  of  believ- 
ers. The  Father  glorified  the  Son  in  heaven,  when 
he  exalted  him  to  the  right  hand  of  his  majesty ; the 
Holy  Ghost  glorifies  him  upon  earth,  by  preparing 
for  him  a throne,  through  the  blessed  gospel,  in  the 
hearts  of  redeemed  and  converted  sinners.  Hereby 
is  any  spirit  known  to  be  the  instrument  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  acknowledging  the  glory  of  the  T/)rd 
Jesus  and  exalting  his  praise  (1  John  4 : 2).  R.  B. 

This  14th  verse  is  decisive  against  all  additions 
and  pretended  revelations,  subsequent  to  and  beside 
Christ ; it  being  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  testify  to 
the  things  of  Christ,  and  not  to  anything  new  or 
beyond  Him.  A. The  15th  verse  shows  the  en- 

tire unity  between  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  revelation  of  truth  made  to  man.  J.  C.  R. 

If  in  this,  the  Lord’s  parting  discourse,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  noly  Trinity,  which  is  the  root  and 
crown  of  all  God’s  mysteries,  is  more  clearly  set 
forth  than  in  any  other  discourse  which  John  has 
preserved,  let  us  remember  that  this  very  discourse 
has  for  its  text,  **  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ' ” 
Not  for  vain  and  fruitless  speculation  has  this  mys- 
tery been  confided  to  us,  but  for  our  joy  and  pence 
in  believing,  and  for  the  hope  of  enjoying  it  in  heav- 
enly light  R.  B. 
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Seotion  146.— Last  Discourse:  “Ask  in  My  Name.” 

The  Guest-Chamber. 

John  xvi.  16-88. 

16  A little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me : and  again,  a little  while,  and  ye  shall  see 

17  me,  because  I go  to  the  Father.  Then  said  some  of  his  disciples  among  themselves,  What 
is  this  that  he  saith  unto  us,  A little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me : and  again,  a little 

18  while,  and  ye  shall  see  uie:  and,  Because  I go  to  the  Father?  They  said  therefore, 

19  What  is  this  that  he  saith,  A little  while?  We  cannot  tell  what  he  saith.  Now  Jesus 
knew  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him,  and  said  unto  them,  Do  ye  inquire  among 
yourselves  of  that  I said,  A little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me : and  again,  a little  while, 

20  and  ye  shall  see  me?  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but 
the  world  shall  rejoice : and  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into 

21  joy.  A woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come : but  ns 
soon  as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that 

22  a man  is  born  into  the  world.  And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow : but  I will  see  you 

28  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you.  And  in  that 

day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto  yon,  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 

24  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 
name : ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full. 

25  These  things  have  I spoken  unto  you  in  proverbs : but  the  time  cometh  when  I shall 

26  no  more  speak  unto  you  in  proverbs,  but  I shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Father.  At 
that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name : and  I say  not  unto  you,  that  I will  pray  the  Father 

27  for  you : for  the  Father  himself  loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed 

28  that  I came  out  from  God.  I came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world: 

29  again,  I leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father.  His  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lo,  now 

30  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb.  Now  are  we  sure  that  thou  knowest 
all  things,  and  needest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee : b y this  we  believe  that  thou 

31,  32  earnest  forth  from  God.  Jesus  answered  them,  Do  ye  now  believe?  Behold,  the  hour 
cometh,  vea,  is  now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall 

88  leave  me  alone:  and  yet  1 am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me.  These  things 
I have  spoken  unto  you,  that  in  me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,  but  be  of  good  cheer : I have  overcome  the  world. 


Even  our  saintliest  saints  only  partially  apprehend  the  joy  and  benefit  of  their  position.  We  profess 
to  believe  Christ  has  overcome  the  world,  and  that  we  have  a right  to  be  of  good  cheer  because  be  has 
overcome  it,  and  then  straightway  we  go  and  act  and  speak  as  if  the  gloomy  burden  rested  on  us  of  over- 
coming it  unaided,  ourselves.  The  very  consolation  of  his  assurance  is  that  he  has  overcome  it  It  is  a 
fact  wrought.  It  is  a triumph  accomplished.  Yet  look  on  the  nominal  Christians,  catch  the  half-faithless 
and  complaining  tones  of  unreconciled  mourners,  read  the  despair  on  the  cheerless  faces  of  so  many  avowed 
disciples,  and  who  would  ever  dream  we  were  the  heirs  of  a glorious  liberty  obtained,  and  the  children  of 
a day  whose  morning  beams,  as  they  mounted  the  sky,  were  the  banners  of  an  everlasting  victory  ? Fci- 
low-Christians,  we  have  not  yet  to  find  out  the  secret  of  redeeming  the  world  to  God.  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  Son.  He  has  baffled  evil  by  his  prayers,  trodden  it  under  the  feet  of  his  virtue,  and 
rebuked  it  by  his  word,  and  nailed  it  to  his  cross.  What  is  for  us  is  to  take  with  living  gratitude  the 
divinely-offered  gift,  to  clothe  ourselves  in  his  purity,  to  lean  our  sorrows  on  his  breast,  to  come  unto  him 
—the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life.  Yes,  fourfold  as  his  saving  offices  for  us  are— living  as  example,  en- 
lightening as  teacher,  dying  as  redeemer,  rising  as  advocate  and  intercessor — fourfold  must  our  acceptance 

be following  the  guide,  obeying  the  word,  moved  to  penitence  and  faith  by  the  cross,  kindled  to  holy 

praise  by  the  hopes  of  the  resurrection.  F.  D.  H. 
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SECTION  146, — LAST  DISCOURSE: 


16.  The  seeing  which  Jesus  promises  to  his  dis- 
ciples (and  to  all  Christians)  is  grounded  on  this, 
that  his  leaving  them  is  not  so  much  a going  away , 
as  a going  to  the  Father : “ Because ,”  he  says,  “ I go 
unto  the  Father .”  If  Jesus  did  not  go  to  the  Father 
aud  enter  into  the  Father’s  glory,  the  Comforter 
could  not  glorify  him  as  the  risen  Prince  of  Life — 
as  him  who  should  remain  with  his  disciples  in  the 
word  and  sacrament  forever,  until  he  shall  come 
again  in  outward  manifestation,  “ in  like  manner  as 
the  disciples  saw  him  ascend  into  heaven.”  Where- 
as now,  with  eye 3 enlightened  by  the  Spirit,  we  be- 
hold his  glory ; like  Stephen,  we  gaze  into  heaven, 
opened  to  our  view  by  virtue  of  the  departure  thither 
of  our  great  High-Priest.  R.  B. 

20-22.  Ye  have  sorrow  9 ye  shall  rejoice. 
They  would  have  a few  most  desolate  days,  bereaved, 
bewildered,  trembling  for  their  own  lives,  borne 
down  with  sadness  in  the  loss  of  such  a friend, 
shocked  with  the  sudden  sinking  of  such  hopes  as 
they  had  still  cherished  in  the  promised  King  of  Is- 
rael, coming  to  set  up  something  they  thought  of  as 
a kingdom.  This  rush  of  the  waves  of  sorrow  Jesus 
foresaw,  and  therefore  gave  them  these  words  among 
tho  very  last — to  be  recalled  in  the  bitterness  of  that 
anguish.  H.  C. 

22.  The  glorious  fruit  which  should  spring  from 
that  sorrow,  the  Lord  describes  in  the  threefold 
word,  “ I will  see  you  again , and  your  heart  shall  re- 
joice, and  your  joy  no  man  takclh  from  you .”  When 
the  disciples  beheld  the  risen  One,  they  were  indeed 
r lad;  yet  the  seeing  was  rather  on  the  Lord’s  side 
than  on  the  apostles’ ! — /,  he  says,  will  see  you  again. 
There  was  something  yet  wanting  to  make  their  joy 
perfect,  for  as  yet  they  only  gazed  at  him  timidly 
and  with  fear.  When  they  saw  him  ascend  into 
heaven,  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  they  touch  him 
as  he  desires  to  be  touched,  with  earnest  adoring 
hands  : then  their  heart  rejoiced  with  a great,  a liv- 
ing  joy ; and  their  joy  in  their  ascended  Lord  was 
heightened  into  an  inexhaustible  power  when  the 
Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  joy,  came  and  in  their  hearts 
put  his  seal  upon  the  word,  4‘  Your  joy  no  man 
taketh  from  you”  Ever  since  the  coming  of  the 
Comforter,  a one  continuing  day  of  Pentecost  has 
been  going  on,  nor  will  it  end  until  the  Lord’s  visi- 
ble coming  again ; therefore  it  is  proper  for  us  to 
take  to  ourselves  the  power  of  this  precious  promise, 
that  no  man — not  the  devil,  not  the  world,  not  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh — shall  ever  take  our  joy  from 
uJ.  Our  sorrow  is  the  remnant  of  our  sins  and  of 
our  sinfulness,  which  Christ  has  atoned  for,  and  that 
remnant  lessens  daily ; but  our  joy  is  the  foretaste 
of  the  blessed  eternity  which  Christ  has  prepared 
for  us,  and  that  joy  progresses  onward,  waxing  daily 
toward  perfection.  R.  B. 

Which  is  the  stronger,  even  while  we  wander 


here,  sorrow  or  joy  ? Is  not  the  joy  from  above,  is 
not  the  sorrow  from  beneath  ? Is  not  that  which  is 
from  above  stronger  than  that  which  is  from  be- 
neath ? Which  of  the  two  may,  which  will,  which 
should,  take  place  ? — the  sorrow  embitter  the  joy, 
or  the  joy  sweeten  the  sorrow  ? The  joy  is  the 
stronger  / This  we  may  know  if  we  fashion  our  life 
more  into  conformity  with  Christ's  life , if  we  feel 
that  this  life  is  a going  away  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  If  life  is  only  judged  of  according  to  our  suc- 
cess in  worldly  business,  according  to  the  possession 
of  perishable  joy,  or  honor,  or  property ; if  we  are 
earthly-minded,  then,  indeed,  sorrow  and  suffering 
must  be  the  mightier.  But  if  we  do  not  seek  in  the 
world  for  the  aim  and  object  of  our  life  ; if  we  have 
cast  our  anchor  behind  the  veil  which  conceals  eter- 
nity from  us ; if  we  only  live  for  eternal  joys,  and 
strive  after  them  alone,  then  our  life  takes  quite 
another  form— it  then  becomes  a sojourning,  a wan  - 
dering, a pilgrimage ; the  suffering  of  life  becomes 
a conflict,  only  exciting  a stronger  longing  after 
eternal  things ; and  the  diligent  care  to  enter  in 
thither  into  the  eternal  rest  of  the  saints,  and  not 
to  fall  short  of  it,  maintains  in  us  a spirit  of  joy- 
ous, unflagging  endeavor,  even  to  the  grave.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  our  living  forward,  upon  our 
seeing  our  happiness  in  life  eternal,  upon  our  recog- 
nizing the  fact,  that  to  come  to  the  Lord,  to  behold 
him,  to  be  glorified  like  him,  to  be  ruled  over  by 
him,  and  to  rule  with  him — that  for  this  we  were 
bora,  for  this  wc  live,  for  this  we  die.  Lohc. 

24.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  draws  near  to  us  with- 
out any  fettering  condition,  and  without  any  restrain- 
ing measure,  even  as  the  gospel  does.  It  is  his 
special  work  to  exhibit  the  abundant  freeness  and 
riches  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to  unfold  and  analyze 
it  that  we  may  see  it  in  its  manifold  beauty.  And 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  by  Christ  is  followed  by 
this  command,  M Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full.”  Ker . 

Unrestrained  freedom  of  question  had  been  the 
law  of  their  life  under  their  great  Teacher.  Their 
words  fell  on  his  earthly  ear;  his  replying  words 
fell  on  theirs.  But  after  his  ascension  this  form  of 
asking  Jesus  must  cease,  and  instead  of  it  must 
come  praying  to  the  invisible  Father  in  the  name  of 
that  Jesus  whom  henceforward  they  must  think  of 
as  having  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  evermore 
making  intercession  for  his  people  there.  They 
might  ask  the  Father  in  heaven  as  freely  os  they 

ever  had  the  Son  on  earth.  H.  C. Henceforth 

ask  everything  in  my  name,  and  through  my  media- 
tion ask  fully  and  confidently,  and  you  shall  receive 
abundantly.  So  asking,  you  shall  find  the  joy  of 
your  own  souls  filled  up.  J.  C.  R. 

To  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is,  first,  so  to  pray 
that  the  person  of  the  supplicant  shall  be  repre- 
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Ben  ted  by  him ; secondly,  so  to  pray  that  his  Spirit 
shall  suggest  to  the  supplicant  what  he  shall 
pray  for  ; thirdly,  so  to  pray  that  his  cause  and 
honor  shall  be  the  supplicant’s  principal  concern. 
R.  B. 

What  the  heart  is  to  the  living  man,  that  prayer 
is  to  the  soul ; what  rest  is  to  the  weary,  what  joy 
to  the  mourner,  what  gold  to  the  needy,  what 
strength  to  the  weak,  what  the  breath  and  blood  to 
the  life — all  that,  to  the  troubled  soul,  is  prayer. 
Sweet  incense , precious  in  God’s  sight,  it  enlightens 
the  mind,  nourishes  confidence  and  hope,  kindles 
love,  increases  humility,  begets  in  the  supplicant’s 
mind  a renunciation  of  earthly  things,  and  renders 
strong  and  lively  his  desire  for  things  heavenly; 
prayer  produces  unspeakable  enjoyment,  aud  crowns 
with  supreme  power ; for  even  the  angels  honor  the 
supplicant  who,  in  Jesus’  name,  calls  upon  the  holy, 
almighty  God.  Gerhard, 

25 • All  things  that  the  risen  and  ascended  One 
shows  plainly,  without  the  veil  of  parables,  to  his 
disciples,  from  that  first  word  which  Mary  Magda- 
lene heard  from  his  lips  and  carried  to  his  brethren, 
to  the  very  last  word  which  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches — all  are  the  Son’s  showing  of  (he  Father  ; 
i.  e.,  that  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  known 
as  the  true  Father  of  all  who  are  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  in  them.  R.  B. 

26.  At  that  day.  It  was  not  clearly  and 
fully  known  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  that  everything  was  to  be 
asked  and  granted  in  his  name,  till  after  he  had 
shed  his  blood,  opened  heaven,  and  sent  down  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  his  Church,  and  till  so  many  gifts 
of  that  Spirit,  and  so  many  miracles  wrought  by  the 
apostles,  had  appeared  in  the  world.  Q. 

27.  That  day , the  New  Testament  day  of  joy, 
is  at  onco  a day  of  knowledge  and  a day  of  prayer. 
Plainly  does  the  Spirit  of  Christ  show  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  new  covenant  the  mystery  of  God’s 
paternal  love ; and  plainly  in  return  do  they  pray  to 
the  Father  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  this 
filial  freedom  will  the  Lord  fain  allure  his  disciples 
when  he  tells  them,  that  in  his  name,  on  account  of 
his  finished  eternal  redemption,  they  would  have 
open  $nd  free  access  to  the  Father,  and  might  joy- 
fully, without  fear,  rest  assured  of  the  Father’s  love : 
“for  the  Father  himself  loveth  yo?/.”  R.  B. 

28.  I came  from  the  father  : I go  to  the 
Father.  The  first  part  only  of  this  statement  the 
disciples  believed  ; the  second  they  did  not  yet  un- 
derstand ; but  Jesus  puts  both  together  as  the  two 
halves  of  one  whole  truth,  either  of  which  necessari- 
ly implies  the  other.  The  declaration  sums  up  the 
history  of  Christ ; it  is  the  substance  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith ; it  asserts  doctrines  utterly  incompatible 
with  a merely  human  view  of  Christ’s  person,  and 


makes  his  divinity  the  fundamental  article  of  the 
creed.  A.  B.  B. 

Threefold  is  the  way  through  which  Christ  passed 
for  the  salvation  of  the  children  of  men:  the  way 
of  love , when  moved  by  surpassing  love  he  descend- 
ed from  heaven  to  earth,  and  became  man;  the  way" 
of  obedience , when,  for  us,  he  was  obedient  to  bis 
Father,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross  ; the  way  of 
glory,  when,  after  having  accomplished  his  mission, 
he  ascended  into  heaven  and  returned  to  his  Father. 

Get'hard. When  Christ  came  forth  from  the 

Father,  he  so  came  into  the  world  as  never  to  leave 
the  Father ; and  he  so  left  the  world  and  went  unto 
the  Father  as  never  to  leave  the  world.  Aug. 

29.  Now  speakest  thou  plainly.  Hardly 
more  so  than  before ; the  time  for  perfect  plain- 
ness was  not  yet  come,  but  having  caught  a glimpse 
of  his  meaning  (it  was  nothing  more),  they  eagerly 

express  their  satisfaction.  B. 30.  lie  had  so 

interpreted  their  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  that 
they  were  fully  convinced  that  their  hearts  were 
open  to  his  view.  His  words  from  verse  19  had 
been  so  pertinent  to  the  difficulties  with  which  their 
minds  had  been  perplexed,  that  it  was  as  though 
their  thoughts  had  been  exposed  to  him.  J.  J.  0. 

33.  The  aim  of  the  whole  discourse  had  been 
to  impart  to  the  minds  of  the  disciples  a spring  of 
divine  comfort  amid  their  struggles  with  a hostile 
world  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  closed  it  with  a few  words  of  farewell,  embrac- 
ing its  whole  scope.  N. For  the  benefit  of  his 

disciples  who  now  believe,  as  well  as  for  that  of  his 
whole  Church  which  shall  believe  unto  the  end — the 
Lord  sums  up  in  these  words  all  that  he  has  been 
saying  to  his  disciples  during  these  parting  hours. 

Those  who  have  tribulation  in  (he  world  shall 
have  peact t in  him,  a peace  which  makes  us  be  of 
good  cheer  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  for  it  is  grounded 
in  him  who  has  overcome  the  world.  In  this  peace , 
which  the  Lord  bequeaths  to  his  disciples  as  his 
peace,  is  contained  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian’s life : the  man  who  possesses  this  peace  brings 
forth  fruit  in  love,  and  he  has  fulness  of  joy.  Peace 
in  faith,  fruit  in  love,  perfect  satisfaction  in  joy : 
these  are  the  blessings  which  the  Comforter  makes 
over  to  the  Church  of  Christ;  while  he  makes  the 
life  of  the  already  glorified  Son  of  man  to  be  the 
life  of  men  who  are  to  be  glorified.  Herein  is  con- 
tained the  sum  of  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  consola- 
tory discourse  to  his  disciples.  R.  B. 

The  errand  fact  is  that  Christ’s  victory  is  the  vic- 
tory of  his  followers,  and  insures  that  they  too  shall 
conquer.  Jesus  fought  his  battle,  not  as  a private 
person,  but  as  a representative  man.  And  all  are 
welcome  to  claim  the  benefits  of  his  victory — the 
pardon  of  sin,  power  to  resist  the  evil  one,  admis- 
sion into  his  everlasting  kingdom.  Because  Christ 
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has  overcome,  we  may  sav  to  all,  Be  of  good 
cheer.  A.  B.  B. 

When  the  spiritual  life  of  the  disciples,  sunken 
for  a moment,  emerged  again  after  the  resurrection 
of  their  Master,  how  brilliantly  must  the  image  of 
these  last  discourses  have  shone  forth  from  the 
depths  of  their  memories  and  their  hearts ! How 
precious  must  each  word  have  been  to  them  ! With 
what  intense  interest  must  they  have  turned  them 
over  and  dwelt  upon  their  import ! And  how  clear, 
in  the  light  of  their  experience  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  predictions,  must  many  things  have  appeared 
that  were  before  obscure ! N. 

And  thus  this  series  of  conversations,  of  un- 
paralleled significance,  of  inexpressible  sweetness — 
precious  above  all  other  words  that  ever  fell  from 
those  sacred  lips — came  to  its  close.  It  only  re- 
mained to  Jesus  to  pour  out  his  full  soul  in  prayer 
— prayer  for  the  men  he  loved  most  tenderly ; for 
men  whose  pending  perils  he  foresaw  clearly ; whose 
moral  frailties  lay  vividly  before  him,  and  whose 
need  of  help  from  above  he  therefore  saw  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly great  and  demanding.  H.  C. 


The  Attitude  of  Christ  toward  Men. — No 
mere  man  could  take  the  same  attitude  of  suprem- 
acy toward  the  race,  and  inherent  affinity  or  oneness 
with  God,  without  fatally  shocking  the  confidence 
of  the  world  by  his  effrontery.  Imagine  a human 
nature  saying  to  the  world,  “ I came  forth  from  the 
Father” — “ye  arc  beneath,  I am  from  above;” 
facing  all  the  intelligence  and  even  the  philosophy 
of  the  world,  and  saying  in  bold  assurance,  “ Behold, 
a greater  than  Solomon  is  here  ” — “ I am  the  light 
of  the  world” — “the  way,  the  truth,  the  life;” 
publishing  to  all  people  and  religions,  “No  man 
cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me  ; ” promising  open- 
ly in  his  death,  “ I will  draw  all  men  unto  me ; ” 
addressing  the  Infinite  Majesty,  and  testifying,  “ I 
have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth ; ” calling  to  the  hu- 
man race,  “ Come  unto  me,”  “follow  me ; ” laying  his 
hand  upon  all  the  dearest  and  most  intimate  affec- 
tions of  life,  and  demanding  a precedent  love — “ He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me.”  Was  there  ever  a man  that  dared 


put  himself  on  the  world  in  such  pretensions  ? — as 
if  all  light  was  in  him,  as  if  to  follow  him  and  be 
worthy  of  him  was  to  be  the  conclusive  or  chief  ex- 
cellence of  mankind ! 

Nor  is  there  anything  disputable  in  these  pre- 
tensions, least  of  all,  any  trace  of  myth  or  fabulous 
tradition.  They  enter  into  the  very  web  of  his  min- 
istry, so  that  if  they  are  extracted  and  nothing  left 
transcending  mere  humanity,  nothing  at  all  is  left. 
Indeed,  there  is  a tacit  assumption,  continually 
maintained,  that  far  exceeds  the  range  of  these  for- 
mal pretensions.  He  says,  “ I and  the. Father  that 
sent  me!”  What  figure  would  a man  present  in 
such  language — I and  the  Father  ? He  goes  even 
beyond  this,  and,  apparently  without  any  thought  of 
excess  or  presumption,  classing  himself  with  the  In- 
finite Majesty  in  a common  plural,  he  says,  “ We 
will  come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him.” 
Imagine  any,  the  greatest  and  holiest  of  mankind, 
any  prophet  or  apostle,  saying  We  of  himself  and 
the  Great  Jehovah  ! What  a conception  did  he  give 
us  concerning  himself  when  he  assumed  the  neces- 
sity of  such  information  as  this,  “ My  Father  is 
greater  than  I ; ” and  above  all,  when  he  calls  him- 
self, as  he  often  does  in  a tone  of  condescension, 
“the  Son  of  man.”  See  him  also  on  the  top  of 
Olivet,  looking  down  on  the  guilty  city  and  weeping 
words  of  compassion  like  these,  “ How  often  would 
I have  gathered  thy  children  together  as  a hen  doth 
gather  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not ! ” See  him  also  in  the  Supper,  instituting  a 
rite  of  remembrance  for  himself,  a scorned,  outcast 
man,  and  saying,  “ This  is  my  body — this  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me.” 

For  eighteen  hundred  years  these  prodigious  as- 
sumptions have  been  published  and  preached  to  a 
world  that  is  quick  to  lay  hold  of  conceit,  and  yet, 
during  all  this  time,  whole  nations  of  people  have 
paid  their  homage  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  detecting 
never  any  disagreement  between  his  merits  and  his 
pretensions,  offended  never  by  any  thought  of  his 
extravagance.  His  worth  is  seen  to  be  so  great,  his 
authority  so  high,  his  spirit  so  celestial,  that  instead 
of  being  offended  by  his  pretensions,  we  take  the 
impression  of  one  in  whom  it  is  even  a condescen- 
sion to  breathe  our  air.  H.  B. 
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Section  147.— The  Prayer  for  TT<«  Own. 

The  Gueet-  Chamber. 

Joms  xvii.  1 -12. 

1 These  words  spake  Jesus,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  Father,  the  hour 

2 is  come ; glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee : as  thou  hast  given  him 
power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him. 

3 And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 

4 whom  thou  hast  sent.  I have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth : I have  finished  the  work 

5 which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self, 
with  the  glory  which  I had  with  thee  before  the  world  was. 

6 I have  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  : 

7 thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest  them  me ; and  they  have  kept  thy  word.  Now  they 

8 have  known  that  all  things  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  me  are  of  thee : for  I have  given 
unto  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me;  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have 
known  surely  that  I came  out  from  thee,  and  they  have  believed  that  thou  didst  send 

9 me.  I pray  for  them : I pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given 

10  me;  for  they  are  thine.  And  all  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine;  and  I am  glorified 

11  in  them.  And  now  I am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in  the  world,  and  I come 
to  thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me, 

12  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are . While  I was  with  them  in  the  world,  I kept  them  in 
thy  name : those  that  thou  gavest  me  I have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son 
of  perdition ; that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled. 


This  Intercessory  Prayer  of  the  Lord  carries  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  one  who  reverently  ponders  it 
to  the  ultimate  point  of  spiritual  contemplation  attainable  on  earth.  It  is  wholly  impossible — inconceiv- 
able, even — that  it  should  have  been  imagined  and  cunningly  framed  by  a human  author.  It  implies  the 
perfect  Mediatorial  consciousness  of  which  it  is  the  consistent  idiomatic  utterance.  It  manifests,  in  words 
lucid  as  sunbeams,  the  fraternal,  prophetic,  and  kingly  spirit  of  him  who  is  one  with  his  followers  on 
earth,  and  one  equally  with  the  infinite  Father,  whom  he  at  once  addresses  and  reveals.  The  tone  of  it  is 
not  of  a suppliant  pleading,  but  of  a companion  expressing  his  desires.  He  discerns  the  needs  of  which 
those  for  whom  he  intercedes  arc  not  yet  aware.  With  divine  insight,  to  which  measures  of  time  are  noth- 
ing, he  anticipates  the  whole  development  and  progress,  the  long  struggle  and  the  final  achievement,  of 
his  kingdom  in  the  world.  The  glory  which  he  has  had  is  present  in  his  thoughts.  The  glory  which  he 
shall  have,  and  in  which  his  disciples  shall  be  partakers,  is  as  palpable  before  him.  His  feet  are  still 
upon  the  earth,  and  ready  to  tread  with  unfaltering  steps  the  Via  Dolorosa.  But  his  head  is  already 
crowned  as  he  prays  with  the  sun-bright 'splendor  which  John  saw  afterward  in  the  Apocalypse.  More 
plainly  than  in  miracle,  law,  instruction,  he  stands  before  us  in  this  prayer,  the  Divine  Person,  who  has 
entered  into  man’s  nature  to  redeem  it,  and  has  sought  the  earth  that  we  may  seek,  with  assured  hope,  his 
native  and  reentered  heaven. 

How  wonderful  that  operation  of  the  Spirit  on  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  which  recalled  to  him  after- # 
ward,  with  faithful  fulness,  these  self-demonstrating  and  inimitable  words!  How  overwhelming  that 
mystery  of  anguish  which  directly  afterward  wrung  from  the  same  supreme  soul  that  prayer  in  the  garden, 
when  “ his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground  ! ” How  inspiring  the 
thought  that  the  same  intercession  goes  on  above,  and  never  ceases,  for  the  Church  which  still  is  so  feeble 
in  faith,  for  the  disciples  of  our  own  day,  whose  love  is  so  languid,  whose  fears  are  so  great,  whose  needs 
so  many  1 R.  S.  S. 
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With  the  words,  “ Be  of  good  cheer,  I have  over- 
come the  world,”  the  Lord  closed  his  farewell  dis- 
course to  his  disciples.  To  the  fulness  of  consola- 
tion, which  in  this  discourse  he  has  bequeathed  to 
his  Church,  his  love  would  yet  add  another  jewel ; 
and  he  spoke  aloud  the  emotions  which  in  this  hour, 
while  interceding  before  his  Father,  moved  his  high- 
priestly  heart.  To  heaven  ascends  the  voice  of 
prayer  from  the  only-begotten  Son,  who,  in  his 
brethren’s  flesh,  overcomes  the  world  and  goes  to 
the  Father,  that  he  may  bestow  upon  them  the  glory 
which  the  Father  has  given  to  him. 

There  is  a sense  in  which  believers,  who  have 
once  for  all  entered  into  sonship  with  God,  are  daily 
in  need  of  Christ’s  intercession.  This  is  the  inter- 
cession which  the  great  Iiigh-Priest  here  offers  to 
the  Father,  for  the  keeping  and  perfecting  of  his 
apostles,  and  of  his  whole  Church,  which,  to  the 
inexhaustible  comfort  of  his  people,  he  carries  on 
still  in  heaven,  and  which  is  really  and  power- 
fully effectual.  Mdanchthon,  whose  last  lecture, 
shortly  before  his  death,  was  on  this  passage,  thus 
extols  its  glory:  “There  is  no  voice  which  has 
ever  been  heard,  either  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  more 
exalted,  more  holy,  more  fruitful,  more  sublime, 
than  this  prayer  offered  up  by  the  Son  of  God 
himself.”  R.  B. 

First,  Christ  prays  for  himself  asking  for  his 
glorification,  because  he  is  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Church,  and  because  out  of  his  merits  alone  descends 
to  us  every  spiritual  and  heavenly  blessing.  Then 
he  prays  for  the  apostles , the  ordained  teachers  of 
all  the  world,  who  in  the  word  of  the  gospel  were  to 
offer  to  mankind  those  treasures  of  salvation  which 
Christ  has  obtained  for  us ; on  which  account  they 
are  called  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  upon  which 
all  other  believers  arc  built.  Lastly,  he  prays  for 
the  whole  Church , whose  members  believe  on  him 
through  the  apostles’  word.  Gerhard. 

Even  in  his  prayer  for  his  own  glorification,  the 
Lord  acted  as  our  high-priest ; since  it  is  for  us,  as 
our  Jesus,  that  he  has  been  glorified  with  the  glory 
which,  as  the  eternal  Word,  the  Creator  of  every 
creature,  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was.  But  presently  in  express  terms  he  presents 
his  own  people  (the  apostles , and  in  them,  also,  all 
true  disciples)  to  the  Father  in  his  name,  and  prags 
. for  them.  R.  B. 

1.  Lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven.  Not  his 

hands,  for  he  prays  not  as  a suppliant — but  as  an 
intercessor  and  high-priest,  standing  between  earth 
and  heaven.  Father.  Not  our  Father,  which  he 
never  could  say:  nor  mg  Father,  which  would  be 
too  great  a separation  between  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple for  such  a prayer;  but  simply  Father:  that 
great  name  in  which  all  the  myBtery  of  Redemption 
is  summed  up.  A. 


The  hoar  is  come.  The  hour  long  antici- 
pated, most  eventful,  toward  which  my  whole  earth- 
ly life  has  looked  and  all  its  labors  have  been  shaped 
— this  great  hour  of  crisis,  of  issues,  of  consumma- 
tion— of  trial,  pain,  arrest,  torture,  conflict  with 
Satan,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  triumph,  eter- 
nal glory — how  do  the  grand  issues  of  my  earthly 
mission  culminate  upon  this  momentous  hour ! H.  C. 

The  hour  is  come  ! How  much  this  expresses ! 

filial  obedience,  filial  intimacy,  filial  hope  and  joy. 
The  hour ! It  is  the  hour  for  which  he  has  patient- 
ly waited,  to  which  he  has  looked  forward,  yet  has 
never  sought  to  hurry  on ; the  hour  appointed  by 
his  Father,  about  which  Father  and  Son  have  always 
had  an  understanding,  and  of  which  none  but  they 
have  any  knowledge.  A.  B.  B. 

Glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  glo- 
rify thee  ! A proof  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the 
Father  as  touching  his  Godhood,  for  what  creature 
could  stand  before  his  Creator  and  utter  them  ? 

Stier. The  glorifying  of  the  Father  is  the  whole 

great  result  of  the  Son’s  glorification  by  the  Fathei 
— the  manifestation  of  God  to  and  in  men  by  the 
Son  through  the  Spirit. 

2.  All  flesh.  The  whole  creation  is  given  by 
the  Father  to  Christ : is  his  to  rule  and  to  judge  by 
virtue  of  his  being  in  the  root  of  that  human  nature, 
to  which  sovereignty  over  the  world  was  given,  the 
second  and  righteous  Adam.  But  in  this  wide  gift, 
there  is  a more  special  gift — “ as  many  as  thou  hast 
given  him  ” — in  the  stricter  sense,  the  chosen,  they 
who  believe  on  him.  And  to  them,  and  them  only, 
he  imparts  the  further  ineffable  gift  consequent  on 
union  with  him — eternal  life  ! A. 

3.  That  they  might  know  thee.  If  God 
shall  be  known  as  a God  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping 
mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  trans- 
gressions and  sin,  ho  must  come  forth  in  person, 
show  us  his  glory,  cause  all  his  goodnes  to  pass  be- 
fore, and  proclaim  his  name,  “Jehovah!  Jehovah! 
God  merciful  and  gracious ! ” This  God  has  done, 
but  ever  by  the  person  and  the  word  of  his  only-be- 
gotten Son.  He  alone  hath  declared  him.  The  Je- 
hovah of  the  olden  time  was  therefore  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Jesus  of  the  latter  time  was  proclaimed 
at  Jordan  the  Son  of  God.  The  Lord  Jehovah,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus,  one  and  the  same,  is  the  radiance  of 
the  glory,  the  character  of  the  person,  of  God.  You 
who  will  know  God  seek  him  in  his  Son.  Behold 
him  walking  as  the  angel  Jehovah  in  the  ancient 
Church,  behold  him  walking  as  the  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  his  disciples.  God  is  not  other  than  you 
see  him  here ; God  is  just  what  you  see  him  here. 
There  is  no  hidden  element  of  the  divine  nature 
slumbering  in  the  Father  in  heaven  while  other  ele- 
ments are  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ.  Mysteriously, 
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jet  roost  really,  is  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Son 
in  the  Father.  J.  T.  D. 

Life  eternal*  That  “ life  eternal  ” which  he 
is  to  give  to  believers,  is  not  merely  to  know  that 
Jehovah  is  the  one  true  God  and  that  Jesus  is  his 
Son ; but  to  know  them  as  such.  It  signifies  that 
what  is  thus  known  of  God  and  of  his  Son  is  wrought 
into  the  very  life  of  the  soul ; develops*  the  spirit  of 
loving  obedience,  and  the  simple  trust  of  faith — so 
that  thus  knowing  God  intelligently,  they  become  in 
spirit  and  life  his  children.  H.  C. The  knowl- 

edge spoken  of  is  that  living  realization  of  knowl- 
edge, that  oneness  in  will  with  God,  and  partaking 
of  his  nature,  which  is  itself  life  eternal : the  knowl- 
edge, love,  enjoyment  of  him  who  is  infinite,  being 
themselves  infinite.  A. 

Jesus  Christ*  This  is  the  only  place  where 
our  Lord  gives  himself  this  compound  name,  after- 
ward so  current  in  apostolic  preaching  and  writing. 
Here  the  terms  are  used  in  their  strict  signification : 
44  Jesus,”  because  he  “ saves  his  people  from  their 
sins  ; ” “ Christ,”  as  anointed  with  the  measureless 
fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  exercise  of  his 
saving  offices.  Whom  thou  hast  sent*  In  the 
plenitude  of  divine  authority  and  power,  to  save. 

B. The  very  juxtaposition  here  of  Jesus  Christ 

with  the  Father  is  a proof,  by  implication,  of  our 
Lord’s  Godhead.  The  knowledge  of  Ood  and  a 
creature  could  not  be  eternal  life,  and  such  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  one  with  the  other  would  be  incon- 
ceivable. 4*  The  work*  Not  only  the  ministe- 
rial life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  whole  life  with  all  its 
appointed  manifestations  of  humility  and  purity, 
and  his  prophetic  and  declarative  office,  terminated 
by  his  passion  and  death.  A. 

5*  Glorify  thou  me*  The  44  / theen  and 
44  Thou  me  ” are  so  placed  in  the  original,  each  be- 
side its  fellow,  as  to  show  that  a perfect  reciprocity 
of  services  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  first,  and  then 
of  the  Father  to  the  Son  in  return,  is  what  our  Lord 

means  here  to  express.  B. With  the  glory 

which  I had  with  thee.  Jesus  seems  to  stand 
in  thought  at  the  point  of  consummation,  where  he 
looks  upon  the  period  of  his  humiliation  as  closing, 
and  lifts  up  his  prayer  for  the  glory  that  lay  be- 
yond. Bring  me  home  to  that  glory  in  which  I 
dwelt  with  thee  in  the  eternal  ages  before  this 
world’s  creation,  that  coequal  dignity  and  glory  in 
which  I dwelt  from  eternity  with  thee.  It  would 
seem  that  in  this  prayer  the  divine — not  the  human 
—consciousness  is  in  the  foreground — the  word 
“ I ” in  the  pV.rase  44  which  I had  with  thee  ” rep- 
resenting the  eternal  Word,  who  was  from  the  be- 
ginning 44  with  God.”  H.  C. 

This  prayer  expresses  the  consciousness  that 
Jesus  had  of  himself  as  an  incarnation,  and  of  his 
eternal  preexistence  with  the  Father.  He  does  not 


say  the  glory  that  I received  from  thee,  by  promise, 
at  my  coming  into  the  world,  but  the  glory  which  1 
had  with  thine  own  self,  in  a unity  of  participation 
with  the  Godhead  before  the  world  was.  “ He  al- 
ways was  having  it,  was  in  possession  of  it ; he  never 
began  to  have  it  ” (Bcngel).  In  this  utterance,  surely, 
he  made  himself  God.  J.  P.  T. The  same  Per- 

son who  had  with  the  Father  glory  before  the  world, 
also  glorified  the  Father  in  the  world,  and  prays  to 
be  again  received  into  that  glory : a decisive  proof  of 
the  unity  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  bis  three  estates 
of  eternal  preexistence  in  glory,  humiliation  in  the 
flesh,  and  glorification  in  the  resurrection-body.  A. 

6*  Thy  name*  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
from  Jordan  to  the  brook  Kedron,  from  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  to  the  fatal  hill  of  Golgotha,  the 
whole  of  Christ’s  life,  his  sufferings  and  his  death 
— ay,  and  afterward  his  resurrection — are  nothing 
but  the  most  clear  and  most  blessed  revelation  of  the 
name  of  God  by  which  he  fall  be  called  by  us.  We 
see  and  hear  nothing  but  his  goodness  and  glory  in 
which  he  passes  before  us,  and  in  his  own  person, 
in  the  highest  possible  degree  his  own,  with  hands 
uplifted  to  bless,  he  proclaims  to  us  his  name,  that 
he  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  of 
great  goodness  and  truth.  Lohc. 

Which  thou  gavest.  The  Father  gave  them 

to  Christ  by  leading  them  to  Christ.  A. All 

true  believers  may  fairly  take  comfort  in  the 
thought,  that  they  were  known  and  cared  for  and 
given  to  Christ  by  an  eternal  covenant,  long  before 
they  knew  Christ  cared  for  them.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able comfort  to  remember  that  Christ  cares  for  that 

which  the  Father  has  given  him.  J.  C.  R. And 

every  worshipper  of  God,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  can 
urge  whatever  concern  weighs  upon  his  mind  as 
God’s  own  affair,  and  on  that  ground  appeal  to  the 
honor  of  his  name.  Rieger. 

8*  I have  given  unto  them  the  words 
which  thou  gavest  me*  On  the  truth  of  this 
saying  stands  the  whole  fabric  of  creeds  and  doc- 
trines. It  is  the  ground  of  authority  to  the  preacher, 
of  assurance  to  the  believer,  of  existence  to  the 
Church.  It  is  the  source  from  which  the  perpetual 
stream  of  Christian  teaching  flows.  All  our  testi- 
monies, instructions,  exhortations,  derive  their  first 
origin  and  continuous  power  from  the  fact  that  the 
Father  has  given  to  the  Son,  the  Son  has  given  to  the 
servants,  the  words  of  truth  and  life.  . . . There  is 
no  part  of  the  later  and  larger  New  Testament  doc- 
trine which  has  not  its  germs  and  principles  in  the 
words  which  he  spake  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  And 
it  is  made  clear  by  his  own  promises  beforehand,  and 
by  the  distinct  assertions  of  the  men  whom  he  em- 
ploys, that,  when  his  own  voice  has  ceased  on  earth, 
it  is  nevertheless  he  who  teaches  still.  T.  D.  B. 

9*  It  is  one  of  several  minute  coincidences  (un- 
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avoidably  obliterated  in  the  English  version)  which 
show  how  uniformly  our  Lord  claimed  his  divine 
origin,  that  whereas  he  used  the  word  aitot  of  all 
other  prayers  to  God — being  the  word  used  of  peti- 
tions to  one  who  is  superior — the  word  he  uses  to 
describe  his  own  prayers  is  eroio , which  is  (strictly 
speaking)  the  request  of  an  equal  from  an  equal.  F. 

10*  Literally,  all  my  things  are  thine,  and  thy 
things  are  mine.  Absolute  community  of  property 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  here  expressed 
as  nakedly  as  words  can  do  it.  B. 

11*  Keep  those  thou  hast  given  me.  Even 


when  filled  with  the  assurance  of  resuming  his 
glory,  he  remembers  the  ties  of  earthly  friendship 
and  of  spiritual  communion  that  bind  him  to  his 
disciples ; and,  while  his  eyes  are  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  his  heart  is  twined  about  those  who  are  to 
be  left  alone.  Nothing  short  of  his  own  glory  will 
suffice  : im  as  a benediction  upon  them.  J.  P.  T. 

12.  Bnt  the  son  of  perdition.  “But”  is 
here  an  “ adversative,”  not  an  “ exceptive  ” word. 
“ Out  of  those  thou  gavest  me,  not  one  is-lost.  But 
there  is  one  who  is  lost,  even  Judas,  the  son  of  per- 
dition.” J.  C.  R. 


Section  148— Prayer  for  their  Sanctification  and  Oneness. 

The  Guest-Chamber. 

9 

Jomf  xvii.  18-26. 

18  And  now  come  I to  thee,  and  these  things  I speak  in  the  world,  that  they  might  have 

14  my  joy  fulfilled  in  themselves.  I have  given  them  thy  word ; and  the  world  hath  hated 

15  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I am  not  of  the  world.  I pray  not 
that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them 

16, 17  from  the  evil.  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  1 am  not  of  the  world.  Sanctify 

18  them  through  thy  truth  : thy  word  is  truth.  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even 

19  so  have  I also  sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I sanctify  myself,  that 
they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth. 

20  Neither  pray  I for  these  alone ; but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 

21  their  word : that  they  all  may  be  one ; as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I in  thee,  that 

22  they  also  may  bo  one  in  us : that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And 
the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I have  given  them  ; that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we 

28  are  one ; I in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  b*  made  perfect  in  one ; and  that 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me. 

24  Father,  I will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I am ; that 
they  may  behold  iny  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me  : for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the 

25  foundation  of  the  world.  O righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee ; hut  l 

26  have  known  thee,  and  these  have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And  I have  declared 
unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it : that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me, 
may  be  in  them,  and  I in  them. 


This  heavenly  discourse  and  prayer  have  been  the  treasure  of  his  people  in  every  age,  sounding  to  us 
like  the  silver  bells  on  the  high-priest’s  garment,  which  told  the  people  without  that  he  was  still  living, 
and  interceding  for  them  within  the  vail.  When  we  would  have  our  hearts  warmed  to  the  memorial  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  let  us  think  of  the  thoughts  that  then  glowed  around  it,  and  that  breathe  of  the  very 
incense  which  he  offers  for  us  now  in  the  golden  censer  before  the  throne.  If  we  come  to  his  cross  and 
table  with  sincere  faith,  we  have  our  interest  in  his  never-dying  advocacy,  and  we  abide  all  our  days  under 
the  shadow  of  those  arms  that  were  outstretched  upon  the  cross  to  suffer,  and  that  arc  now  lifted  up  on 
the  throne  to  plead  for  us.  How  strong  may  we  not  feel  in  all  our  conflicts  on  the  plain,  while  such  a 
Prophet  is  praying  for  us  on  the  mount ! The  humblest  look  upward  to  the  pure  and  true — the  feeblest 
cry  for  aid  in  the  battle  against  sin — finds  a face  to  represent  it,  and  a voice  to  speak  for  it  before  the 
throne  of  God.  Only  let  your  look  and  cry  be  true,  however  weak,  and  you  can  claim  all  the  aid  that 
the  prayer  of  Christ  insures,  and  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  such  aid  is  almighty.  Ker. 
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God  haft  done  more  than  manifest  himself  in 
Jesus  Christ.  He  has  done  more  than  place  upon 
the  earth  and  before  men  his  own  living  image,  the 
type  of  sanctity  and  the  model  of  life.  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  only  God  made  man  to  spread  the  divine  light 
upon  men ; he  is  God  made  man  to  conquer  and 
efface  in  man  moral  evil,  the  fruit  of  the  sin  of 
man.  He  brings  not  only  light  and  law,  but  pardon 
and  salvation.  And  it  is  at  the  price  of  his  own 
suffering  that  he  brings  these  to  them.  He  is  the 
type  of  self-devotion  at  the  same  time  as  of  sanc- 
tity. He  has  submitted  to  be  a victim  in  order  to 
be  a saviour.  The  incarnation  leads  to  the  cross, 
and  the  cross  to  the  redemption.  And  what  other 
spectacle  than  that  of  God  made  man  to  constitute 
himself  victim — made  victim  to  become  the  Saviour 
— could  have  excited  in  the  soul  of  mankind  those 
outbursts  of  admiration,  of  respect  and  love,  that 
ardent,  invincible,  and  contagious  faith  of  which 
the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians  have  left  us 
the  evidences  and  the  example  ? It  was  requisite 
that  the  victim  and  the  sacrifice  should  be  equal  to 
the  work.  That  work  was  the  Christian  religion, 
that  incomparable  syBtem  of  facts,  dogmas,  pre- 
cepts, promises,  which  in  the  midst  of  doubts  and 
controversies  has  for  nineteen  centuries  afforded 
satisfaction  and  solution  to  all  natural  human  as- 
pirations. F.  G. 

15*  To  be  kept  in  the  world  implies  three 
things — to  be  engaged  In  its  business,  to  suffer 
under  its  trials,  to  be  exposed  to  its  temptations 
and  sins.  To  be  kept  from  evil  in  the  world  means, 
to  be  engaged  in  the  world’s  business  and  have  it 
rightly  directed ; to  suffer  under  its  trials  and  to  be 
preserved  from  impatience;  to  be  exposed  to  its 
temptations,  and  preserved  from  falling  into  sin. 
This  should  mark  a Christian  man  in  the  world,  that 
he  should  have  a deeper  view  of  what  is  to  be  aimed 
at  in  character,  of  what  is  meant  by  being  kept  from 
evil.  It  is  not  to  be  preserved  from  misfortune, 
or  sickness,  or  reproach,  or  bereavement,  but  from 
sin.  Let  us  fear  nothing  so  much  as  sin ; and  feel 
that  our  life  can  aim  at  a true  and  noble  end 
only  when  it  breathes  the  air  of  this  prayer  of 
Christ.  Kcr. 

The  means  we  are  to  use  that  we  may  be  kept  of 
God  from  evil,  Christ  plainly  intimates  in  verses  14 
and  17:  thy  word.  So  the  psalmist:  “Thy  word 
have  I hid  in  my  heart  that  I might  not  sin  against 
thee.”  J.  G.  B. 

16.  Repetitions  in  real  earnest  prayer  are  war- 
ranted by  Christ’s  example — here  and  afterward. 
It  is  vain  repetitions,  repeating  the  some  words 
without  thought  or  feeling,  against  which  he  warns. 
J.  C.  R. 

17, 19.  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth. 
Sanctify  myself.  The  word  sanctify  carries  the 


meaning  which  unites  the  two  uses,  of  consecration  to 
Ood.  In  them,  this  setting  apart  for  him  was  a 
gradual  process  to  be  accomplished  by  the  deeper 
drinking  in  of  the  truth,  by  the  blows  of  affliction, 
and  the  purifying  fire  of  the  Spirit ; in  them  it  was 
strictly  sanctification,  or  the  making  holy.  But  in 
him  it  was  that  pure  and  entire  self-consecration  by 
his  submission  to  the  Father’s  will,  the  entire  pos- 
session of  his  sinless  humanity  with  the  living, 
speaking  truth  of  Ood , which  should  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  their  sanctification  and  their  pattern.  A. 

As  the  former  prayer,  “ Keep  them,”  was  nega- 
tive, asking  protection  for  them  from  the  poisonous 
element  which  surrounded  and  pressed  upon  their 
renewed  nature,  so  this  prayer,  “ Sanctify  them,” 
is  positive,  asking  the  advancement  atid  completion 
of  their  begun  sanctification.  Through  (or  tn)  thy 
truth — God’s  revealed  truth,  as  the  medium  or  ele- 
ment of  sanctification.  B. 

The  true  law  of  every  life  is  consecration  to  God ; 
therefore  Christ  says,  I consecrate  myself ; else  ho 
had  not  been  a man  in  God’s  idea  of  manhood — for 
the  idea  of  man  which  God  had  been  for  ages  labor- 
ing to  give  through  a consecrated  tribe  and  a conse- 
crated nation  to  the  world,  was  the  idea  of  a being 
whose  life-law  is  sacrifice , every  act  and  every 
thought  being  devoted  to  God.  Accordingly,  this 
is  the  view  which  Christ  himself  gave  of  his  own 
divine  humanity.  For  their  Fakes  I sanctify,  i e., 
consecrate  or  devote  myself.  F.  W.  R. 

The  priest  of  the  new  covenant  thus  offers  to 
God,  in  his  person,  the  whole  of  that  new  humanity 

which  he  represents  in  his  sacrifice.  Dc  P. For 

all  his  Church,  and  for  every  member  of  it,  Jesus 
set  himself  apart,  and  consecrated  himself  at  once 
as  a priest  to  offer  an  efficacious  sacrifice,  and  as  a 
victim,  chosen  of  God,  yet  self-doomed  and  self- 
consecrated,  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  the  divine 
righteousness.  What  the  apostle  calls  the  “ giving 
of  himself  for  us,”  seems  to  be  precisely  what  our 
Lord  here  calls  “sanctifying  himself;”  and  the 
sanctifying  of  his  people,  which  he  here  represents 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  his  sanctifying  of  himself, 
appears  to  include  all  that  the  apostle  describes  by 
“ redeeming  them  from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying 
to  himself  a peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.” 
T.  Smith. 

30,  21.  That  they  all  may  be  one  in  ui. 

The  indwelling  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is 
the  one  perfect  bond  of  union,  knitting  into  a living 
unity,  first,  all  believers  among  themselves ; next, 
this  unity  into  one  still  higher,  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  (Observe,  that  Christ  never  mixes  himself 
up  with  his  disciples  as  he  associates  himself  with 
the  Father,  but  says,  “ / in  them  and  they  in  w.”) 

That  the  world  may  believe.  The  grand 
impression  upon  the  world  at  large,  that  the  mission 
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of  Christ  is  divine,  is  to  be  made  by  the  unity  of  his 
disciples . The  Spirit  of  Christ,  illuminating,  trans- 
forming, and  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  the  genuine 
disciples  of  Christ,  drawing  them  to  each  other  as 
members  of  one  family,  and  prompting  them  to  lov- 
ing cooperation  for  the  good  of  the  world — this  is 
what,  when  sufficiently  glowing  and  extended,  shall 
force  conviction  upon  the  world  that  Christianity  is 
divine.  Doubtless  the  more  that  differences  among 
Christians  disappear — the  more  they  can  agree  even 
in  minor  matters — the  impression  upon  the  world 
may  be  expected  to  be  greater.  But  it  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  this  ; for  living  and  loving  oneness  in 
Christ  is  sometimes  more  touchingly  seen  even  amid 
and  in  spite  of  minor  differences,  than  where  no  such 
differences  exist  to  try  the  strength  of  their  deeper 
unity.  Yet  it  is  when  “ the  Spirit  shall  be  poured 
upon  us  from  on  high,”  as  a Spirit  of  truth  and  love, 
and  upon  all  parts  of  the  Christian  territory  alike, 
melting  down  differences  and  heart-burnings,  kin- 
dling astonishment  and  shame  at  past  unfruitfulness, 
drawing  forth  longings  of  catholic  affection,  and 
yearnings  over  a world  lying  in  wickedness,  embody- 
ing themselves  in  palpable  forms  and  active  meas- 
ures— it  is  then  that  we  may  expect  the  effect  here 
announced  to  be  produced,  and  then  it  will  be  irre- 
sistible. Should  not  Christians  ponder  these  things  1 
**  should  not  the  same  mind  be  in  them  which  teas  also 
in  Christ  Jesus  ” about  this  matter  ? should  not  his 
prayer  be  theirs  f B. 

22.  What  glory  is  it  which  Christ  has,  and 
which  he  gives  to  us  ? It  is  this  which  he  has  just 
before  said,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  the  Father 
and  I arc  one.  This  is  the  real,  true  mine  of  all  di- 
vine blessings,  of  life,  comfort,  blessedness — if  only 
we  could  believe  it ! But  faith  is  not  an  idle,  lazy 
thought — it  is  a living,  earnest,  comforting,  and  un- 
doubting confidence  of  the  heart  in  this  excellent 
glory  of  ours,  whereby  we  arc  made  one  thing  with 
Christ,  and  through  him  with  the  Father  also ; so 
that  just  as  little  as  Christ  can  be  torn  or  separated 
from  the  Father,  just  so  little  is  it  possible  that  the 
Christian  Church,  and  each  individual  member 
thereof,  can  be  divided  from  him.  Luthei\ 

24.  Hear  this  mighty  word  : I will,  the  Saviour 
says ; not,  I pray.  This  was  the  counsel  adopted 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  depths  of 
eternity ; this  was  the  high  end  of  the  incarnation 
and  death  of  the  great  Surety,  that  sinners  should 
be  saved.  Therefore  the  Saviour  says,  This  is  my 
will,  for  thou  hast  loved  me  before  the  world  was. 
In  the  relation  of  love  which  exists  between  me  and 
thee  in  the  inmost  being  of  the  Godhead,  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners  now  rests  as  a right ; therefore  I will 
it ! Thus  the  Saviour,  in  his  prayer,  looks  into  the 
depths  of  eternity  both  backward  and  forward. 
Thus  his  intercession  reaches  on  into  the  time  when 


the  Shepherd  will  feed  his  sheep  in  heavenly  past- 
ures, and  lead  them  forth  beside  the  waters  of  eter- 
nal life.  They  shall  behold  bis  glory  ! Hoffacker. 

They  may  behold.  The  open  beholding 
which  shall  be  coincident  with  our  being  changed 
into  his  perfect  image.  To  behold  is  to  see  and  par- 
take—’the  very  case  supposes  it.  No  mere  spectator 
could  see  this  glory.  The  most  glorious  part  of  this 
sight  will  be  to  behold  the  whole  mystery  of  re- 
demption unfolded  in  the  glory  of  Christ’s  per- 
son. A. 

With  me  where  I am.  Heaven  will  be  to  be 
with  him,  forever — with  him  in  a deeper  and  larger 
and  more  perfect  sense  than  we  ever  can  be  here  ; 
having  a deeper  knowledge  of  him  than  is  possible 
here,  a clearer  sight,  a closer  and  more  actual  com- 
munion, larger  receptions  of  his  Spirit.  Heaven  will 
be  to  see  more,  and  more  constantly,  the  wonderful 
richness  of  his  character ; its  tenderness  and  grand- 
eur, its  purity  and  holiness,  its  glory  and  beauty. 
Heaven  will  be  to  comprehend  more  entirely  what  it 
was  that  he  did  for  us  when  he  so  loved  us  as  to 
give  himself  for  us  ; and  what  the  suffering  and  the 
sin  were  from  which  his  sinless  suffering  saved  us. 
Heaven  will  be  to  be  made  like  him,  fashioned  into 
that  mysterious  and  most  excellent  living  image. 
“We  know  not  what  wc  shall  be,  but  wc  know  that 
wc  shall  be  like  him,  for  wc  shall  see  him  as  he  is.” 
Heaven  is  not,  then,  a mere  appendage  or  supple- 
ment to  this  life.  It  is  rather  the  perfecting  and 
widening  out  of  that  life  of  Christ  within  the  disciple, 
or  of  the  disciple’s  life  with  him — whichever  way  wc 
express  it,  for  it  is  really  both — only  in  conditions 
of  greater  freedom  and  power.  Once  united  in  liv- 
ing sympathies  and  affections  with  him,  so  that  we 
live  for  the  same  holy  and  blessed  things  for  which 
he  lives,  heaven  comes  of  course.  F.  D.  H. 

25.  For  each  one  there  is  nothing  more  estab- 
lishing to  spiritual  peace  than  to  be  able  to  repeat 
after  his  Saviour,  Righteous  Father — i.  e.,  to  be  able 
to  see  that  the  death  of  his  flesh,  the  life  of  his 
Spirit,  the  abolishing  of  sin,  the  service  of  the  living 
God,  the  appointment  which  separates  us  from  the 
world  and  its  pleasure,  but  gives  us  in  return  the 
glory  of  being  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ — to  be  able  cordially  to  embrace  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  all  of  it  founded  on  the  righteousness 
of  Gcd.  Ricgn\ 

25 , 26*  This  incomparable  prayer  of  consecra- 
tion for  his  own,  and  for  all  mankind,  is  elosed  with 
the  words,  “ O Holy  Father , the  world  hath  not  known 
thee  (lost  in  sin,  it  cannot  know  the  noly  One) ; but 
I have  known  thee  (the  Iloly  One  knows  the  Holy 
One) ; and  these  have  known  that  thou  hast  sent  me 
(they  are,  therefore,  separated  from  the  world  of 
sin,  which  is  estranged  from  the  Holy  God) ; and  I 
have  declared  unto  them  thy  name  (have  revealed 
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unto  them  thee,  not  only  as  the  Holy  God,  but  as 
the  Holy  Father,  with  whom  they  stand  in  childlike 
communion),  and  wiU  dedart  it  further  (all  that  had 
been  revealed  was  but  the  germ  of  subsequent  de- 
velopments) ; that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved 
me  may  be  in  them , and  I in  them  (that  as  they  know 
thee  more  and  more  through  the  revelations  of  my 
Spirit,  they  may,  in  communion  with  me,  learn  more 
and  more  how  thou  lovest  me  and  those  that  belong 
to  me).”  N. 

How  sublimely  this  prayer  was  realized  in  the 
history  of  the  apostles,  the  Acts  and  the  epistles 
abundantly  illustrate.  It  was  their  common  glory 
to  believe  that  nothing  could  separate  them  from 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  he,  by  his  Spirit,  was 
with  them,  and  that  they  overcame  all  that  opposed, 
through  his  help.  The  contrast  between  the  de- 
jected, faint-hearted,  materializing  Galilean  fisher- 
men and  peasants  of  the  gospels,  and  the  heroic, 


spiritual  confessors  of  Pentecost  and  after-times,  is 
itself  a miracle,  great  beyond  all  others.  The  illu- 
mination of  soul,  the  grandeur  of  conception,  the 
loftiness  of  aim,  are  a transformation  as  complete 
as  the  change  from  early  twilight  to  noon ; and  find 
their  only  solution  in  the  miraculous  spiritual  en- 
lightenment from  above  which  Jesus  had  promised 
to  send  them.  G. 

With  this  lofty  thought  the  Redeemer  closes  his 
prayer  for  his  disciples,  and  in  them  for  his  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last 
moments  given  him  for  conversation  with  his  own 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever  ut- 
tered by  mortal  lips.  But  hardly  has  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  died  away,  when  he  passes  with  the 
disciples  over  the  brook  C'edron  to  Gcthsemane — 
and  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
new  world  must  be  sown  in  death,  that  thence  life 
may  spring  up.  0. 


Section  149  — The  Agony  in  Gethsemane. 

Matthew  xxvi.  30,  36-40.  Mare  xiv.  26,  82-42.  Lues  xxii.  39-40.  John  xviii.  1. 

J.  1 When  Jesus  had  spoken  these  words  and  when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,  he  went 
forth,  as  he  was  wont,  over  the  brook  Cedron  to  the  mount  of  Olives ; and  his  disciples 
M.  36  also  followed  him.  Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a place  called  Gethsemane, 
where  was  a garden,  into  the  which  he  entered,  and  his  disciples.  And  when  he  was 
at  the  place,  he  said  unto  them,  Sit  ye  here  while  I go  and  pray  yonder. 

87  And  he  took  with  him  Peter,  and  James  and  John,  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  he 

88  began  to  be  sorrowful,  sore  amazed,  and  very  heavy.  Then  saith  he  unto  them,  My 

89  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death : tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me.  And 
he  went  a little  further,  and  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a stone’s  cast ; and  he 
kneeled  down,  fell  on  his  face  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  that  if  it  w ere  possible,  the 
hour  might  pass  from  him.  And  he  said,  Abba,  O my  Father,  all  things  are  possible 
unto  thee;  if  it  be  possible,  if  thou  be  willing,  take  away  this  cup  from  me:  neverthe- 

40  less,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.  And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and  findeth 
them  sleeping,  and  saith  unto  Peter,  Simon,  sleepest  thou  ? what,  couldest  not  thou  * 

41  watch  with  me  one  hour?  Watch  ye  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation:  the 

42  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  And  he  went  away  again  the  second 
time,  and  prayed,  saying,  O my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except 

43  I drink  it,  thy  will  be  done.  And  when  he  returned,  he  found  them  asleep  again,  for 

44  their  eyes  wore  heavy  ; neither  wist  they  what  to  answer  him.  And  he  left  them,  ard 
L.  43  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the  same  words.  And  there  ap- 

44  peared  an  angel  unto  him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him.  And  being  in  agony,  he 
prayed  more  earnestly  : and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down 
to  the  ground. 

46  And  when  he  rose  up  from  prayer,  and  was  come  the  third  time  to  his  disciples,  he 

46  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow,  and  said  unto  them,  Why  sleep  ye  now,  and  take  your 
Mk.41  rest?  it  is  enough;  rise  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.  Behold,  the  hour  is 

42  come,  and  the  Son  of  man  i9  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.  Rise  up,  let  us  go ; 
lo,  he  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand. 
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It  is  not  by  simply  coming  to  the  world,  amazing  as  that  is,  that  the  Lord  is  to  set  the  penitent  free, 
to  make  the  publican  devout,  and  the  weeping  harlot  an  heir  of  heaven.  It  is  not  by  speaking  sweet 
words  of  wisdom ; nor  by  charming  men  to  goodness  with  his  finished  example ; nor  even  by  suddenly 
startling  their  senses  and  arousing  their  souls  with  his  wonders  of  power.  It  was  not  thus,  and  by  such 
means  alone,  that  the  Lord  made  atonement  for  human  sin.  But  it  was  by  submitting  to  that  stroke  at 
his  life,  which  malice  had  prepared,  which  treason  assisted,  which  a timid  and  haughty  ferocity  dealt,  and 
which  makes  the  overshadowing  tragedy  of  Time ; by  bowing  in  acquiescence  to  that  anguish  in  the  gar- 
den, which  is  as  inscrutable  as  is  the  nature  which  it  searched  and  inthralled  ; by  yielding  his  body  and 
soul  to  the  Cross,  over  which  the  skies  grew  dark  without  cloud,  and  under  whose  weight  the  strong  earth 
shivered.  According  to  all  the  consenting  testimonies,  the  Lord  of  Glory  went  through  death,  to  save  us 
from  it.  He  drank  the  cup  of  bitter  woe,  that  we  might  quaff  from  heavenly  chalices  the  wine  of  life.  All 
faintness  and  gloom  which  his  mysterious  being  could  know,  he  folded  round,  he  took  within  him,  that 
we  might  walk  celestial  streets  with  palm  and  harp,  in  robes  of  white.  And  only  when  this  vast  anguish 
was  ended,  this  sacrificial  death  endured,  was  God,  not  pacified  by  it,  not  changed  in  character,  or  made 
more  merciful  than  he  would  have  been  otherwise,  but  shown  to  be  so  holy  while  gracious,  so  purely, 
ineffably  just,  that  the  scoffer  and  the  robber,  the  adulterer  and  the  assassin  turning  to  him,  might  be 
forgiven.  R.  S.  S. 


J.  1.  Between  the  end  of  the  meal  and  the 
hymns  of  praise  which  followed  it,  there  was  an 
interval  of  most  solemn  and  delightful  converse,  in 
which  the  disciples,  bowed  down  with  sorrow  at 
what  they  had  heard,  were  assured  that  he  would 
not  leave  them  comfortless,  though  hated  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  world,  but  he  would  come  again  to  take 
hem  to  the  mansions  he  now  went  to  prepare  for 
them ; and  that  meanwhile  they  would  be  divinely 
comforted,  enlightened,  and  inspired  for  their  work 
by  the  Paraclete , the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth.  Those 
exquisite  chapters  of  John  which  contain  this  dis- 
course conclude  with  that  most  solemn  and  affecting 
of  all  the  utterances  of  human  language,  our  Lord’s 
intercessory  prayer  in  presence  of  his  disciples.  The 
momentous  scenes  transacted  in  that  upper  chamber 
ended  with  the  singing  of  a hymn,  probably  the 
“Great  Hallel”  (Psalm  115-118)  which  concluded 
the  ceremony,  and  then  they  went  out  together  to  the 
first  scene  of  suffering  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  S. 

They  sung  a hymn*  It  is  near  midnight, 
and  soon  the  morning  begins  on  which  the  Son  of 
God  is  to  be  crucified.  Yet  at  that  hour,  when 
Jesus  was  fully  realizing  all  that  he  is  to  endure  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  his  Father,  there  and  then  he 
sings  a hymn  ! That  hymn  expresses  but  one  feel- 
ing,  joyful  thanksgiving : joy  in  God ; thanksgiving 
for  all  his  appointments.  He  had  already  given 
thanks  over  the  symbols  of  his  broken  body  and 
shed  blood  : thanks  because  he  was  to  die  and  give 
his  life  for  his  friends.  And  now  again  he  sings 
this  hymn  of  peace  and  of  praise  to  God.  The 
prospect  of  bringing  to  humanity  the  gift  of  eternal 
life,  and  of  raising  up  and  glorifying  his  Church  for- 
ever with  himself — this  filled  his  heart  with  joy,  this 
attuned  his  lips  to  praise.  N.  M. 

If  a hymn  could  be  appropriate  then  and  there, 
if  Jesus,  with  Gethseinanc  and  Calvary  in  view, 


joined  in  sacred  praise  before  he  went  out  to  suffer, 
we  are  instructed  and  encouraged  to  turn  every- 
thing into  praise,  and  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication,  together  with  thanksgiving,  to  let  our 
requests  be  made  known  unto  God,  and  the  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  shall  keep 
our  hearts  and  minds  through  Christ  Jesus.  In  the 
midst  of  fiery  trials,  in  the  darkest  hours,  in  the 
loneliest  night-watches,  amid  the  fiercest  opposi- 
tion, in  dangers,  and  even  in  the  prospect  of  violent 
death,  we  have  the  example  of  Jesus  teaching  us 
with  what  composure  and  assurance  we  may  remem- 
ber that,  in  all  these  things,  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  loved  us.  N.  A. 

Went  forth*  From  the  room  rendered  so 
sacred  by  all  that  had  been  said  and  done  in  it, 
Jesus  and  the  eleven  at  last  depart.  It  was  near 
midnight,  but  the  full  moon  lighted  them  on  their 
way.  They  passed  out  of  one  of  the  city  gates,  de- 
scended into  the  valley  of  Jchoshaphat,  crossed  the 
Cedron,  and  made  their  way  to  the  garden  of  Getli- 
semane.  H. 

The  brook  Cedron*  By  sinking  shafts  in 
the  soil,  we  have  found  the  original  Cedron  bed. 
It  lay  more  than  eighty  feet  nearer  to  the  temple 
wall  than  the  present  hollow.  The  bed  sank  more 
than  thirty  feet  deeper  than  it  does  now.  There  is 
no  brook  in  that  hollow  now,  and  critics  have  been 
exercised  in  finding  an  excuse  for  such  a name  as 
brook.  Our  spades  found  out  the  truth.  When  we 
arrived  at  the  natural  bed  we  saw  water  flowing  as 
of  old.  Water  will  find  a level,  and  will  always 
run  along  the  lowest  course.  Remove  the  rubbish 
which  conceals  it  and  you  will  find  the  brook  Ce 
dron.  W.  H.  D. 

M.  36*  Gethsemane  ....  a garden* 
Within  the  city  no  open  space  was  left  for  gardens ; 
but  the  whole  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem  was  laid 
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out  in  inelosures  for  the  convenience  and  enjoyment 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  historian  of  the  war  relates 
with  sorrow  the  havoc  made  among  these  peaceful 
retreats  by  the  devastating  approaches  of  the  Roman 
army.  Jesus  turned  aside  into  one  of  these  inclos- 
ures, which  was  a place  of  customary  retreat,  well 
known  to  his  immediate  followers.  H.  M.  (Section 
86,  verses  1,  2.) 

Although  the  exact  spot  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty,  the  general  position  of  Gcthseniane 
is  clear,  and  then  as  now  the  checkering  moonlight, 
the  gray  leaves,  the  dark  brown  trunks,  the  soft 
greensward,  the  ravine  with  Olivet  towering  over  it 
to  the  eastward  and  Jerusalem  to  the  west,  must 
have  been  the  main  external  features  of  a place 
which  must  be  regarded  with  undying  interest  while 
time  shall  be,  as  the  place  where  the  Saviour  of 
mankind  entered  alone  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow.  F. 

37*  Sore  amazed*  To  Jesus,  who  had  never 
known  such  darkness  God  ward  before — who  had 
enjoyed  the  perfect  bliss  of  the  Father’s  light  and 
love  with  never  an  intermission  till  then — this  ex- 
perience must  have  been  inexpressibly  agonizing, 
appalling.  This  may  be  the  very  thing  suggested  if 
not  expressed  in  the  word  “sore  amazed ” — a word 
which  expresses  both  surprise  and  horror — as  if 
some  new  experience  was  upon  him — appalling  and 
even  astounding.  H.  C. 

38.  Watch  with  me.  The  divine  and  human 
are  inseparably  interwoven  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ.  When  he  is  giving  proof  of  his  divinity,  he 
applies  to  men  for  the  relief  of  his  hunger  and 
thirfet — and  when  he  is  accomplishing  their  salva- 
tion he  leans  on  them  for  the  help  of  his  sorrows. 
There  is  surely  nothing  more  touching  in  all  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  of  men  than  this  request,  “ Tarry  fe 
here,  and  watch  with  me.”  It  shows  so  much  his 
weakness  and  his  strength — the  wonderful  sympathy, 
which  made  the  suffering  of  his  soul  so  full  of  an- 
guish, and  which  yet  made  him  so  strong  to  bear  it 
In  Gethsemane,  as  afterward  upon  the  cross,  he  had 
an  agony  which  none  could  measure  but  himself, 
lie  entered  a cloud,  from  the  bosom  of  which  we 
hear  only  the  broken  cries  of  the  struggle.  But  as 
near  as  men  can  come,  he  entreats  them  to  approach 
—“Closer,  closer,  brethren  of  humanity,  to  the 
Brother  who  suffers  for  you,  and  suffers  as  none 
other  can  ! ” Ker. 

39.  Fell  on  his  face  on  the  ground.  It 

was  less  than  five  days  after  the  immense  popular 
excitement  which  drew  the  multitudes  of  city  and 
country  into  a jubilant  procession  of  welcome  and 
honor,  with  palms  and  garments  strewn  in  the  road, 
to  greet  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  conducting  him 
to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  knelt  down  on 
the  bare  ground  in  the  garden,  a lonely  sufferer, 
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struggling  with  a secret  agony,  in  which  a sense  of 
utter  desertion  and  desolation  was  one  of  the  bitter- 
est elements ; no  sound  breaking  the  silence  but  his 
groans.  F.  D.  H. 

And  prayed.  Prayer,  with  our  blessed  Lord, 
was  the  refuge  from  the  storm ; prayer  the  most 
earnest,  the  most  urgent ; repeated,  continued,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  recesses  of  his  soul ; private,  soli- 
tary ; prayer  for  deliverance ; prayer  for  strength ; 

above  all,  prayer  for  resignation.  Palcy. .Scenes 

of  deep  distress  await  us  all.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  assured,  that  if  the  trials  arc  not  removed,  yet 
our  supplications  shall  not  be  vain : we  shall  be  en- 
abled to  bear  them.  And  we  may  expect,  and. ex- 
pect with  confidence,  that  a more  than  angelic  Com- 
forter, even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  shed  his  heal- 
ing influence  over  our  souls,  and  preserve  us  from 
sinking  even  under  the  severest  trials.  P. 

Passing  with  Jesus  from  the  upper  chamber  into 
the  garden,  one  of  the  first  impressions  made  upon 
us  is  that  of  the  suddenness  and  greatness  of  the 
transition.  Delivered  within  the  compass  of  the 
same  hour,  what  a conti  ast  between  the  prayers  of 
the  one  place  and  of  the  other — the  one  so  culm,  so 
serene,  so  elevated ; the  others  so  dark  and  troubled  I 
Look  first  at  him  as,  with  eyes  uplift  to  heaven,  be 
offers  up  the  one ; look  at  him  again  as,  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  in  garments  moist  with  sweat  and 
blood,  he  offers  up  the  other.  What  a mighty  and 
mysterious  descent  from  that  height  above  to  these 
depths  beneath ! And  how  rapidly  described ; th* 
transition  so  quick,  with  nothing  outward  to  account 
for  it ! II. 

40.  Watch  with  me  one  hour.  Be  sure  it 
is  something  more  than  surface-feeling — something 
more  than  impulse ; it  is  good,  honest,  sober,  conshL 
crate,  patient  principle,  stayed  up  by  prayer,  that 
alone  can  remain  awake  and  outwatch  the  stars,  and 
wait  through  the  darkness,  and  conquer  temptation, 
and  do  it  all  for  the  honor  of  the  suffering  and 
bleeding  Master.  It  is  only  this  that  proves  that  wo 
are  really  Christians,  or  that  Christ  is  ours.  F.  D.  II. 

41.  Watch  and  pray.  The  sentinel,  picketed 
to  watch  the  enemy,  does  his  duty  by  giving  the  alarm 
if  the  enemy  approaches — not  by  advancing  single- 
handed  to  the  conflict  So  the  duty  of  a Christian, 
watchfully  discerning  the  approach  of  temptation,  ig 
to  convey  the  case  to  God ; it  is  foolhardiness  to  ait 
venture  into  the  oombat,  unsent  and  unprovided  for, 
Christ  went  not  into  temptation  self-moved.  Even 
the  Sinless  would  not  expose  himself  to  temptation, 
except  in  the  way  of  obedience.  A holy  and  inc- 
sistiblc  impulse  from  God  was  his  warrant.  W.  1.  B. 

Enter  not  into  temptation.  Entering  ini6 
temptation  is  another  and  a very  different  thing  from 

being  assailed  by  temptation.  J.  G.  B. We  can- 

nr.t  be  too  careful  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  sin  \ 
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not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  pinners ; not  to  breathe 
pestilential  air.  If  prevention  is  better  than  euro 
precaution  is  better  than  power.  Therefore  ought  a 
good  man  ever  to  watch  and  pray  that  he  enter  not 

into  temptation.  Guthrie. What  we  are  taught  to 

fteek  or  shun  in  prayer,  we  should  equally  pursue  or 
avoid  in  action.  Very  earnestly,  therefore,  should  we 
avoid  temptation,  seeking  to  walk  so  guardedly  in 
thb  path  of  obedience  that  we  may  never  tempt  the 
devil  to  tempt  us.  Spurgeon. 

The  spirit  is  willing,  hot  the  flesh  is 
weak*  Not  only  the  flesh  but  even  the  willing 
spirit  was  weak.  Their  spiritual  chamctcr  was  defi- 
cient iu  the  elements  of  forethought,  clear  percep- 
tions of  truth,  self-knowledge,  and  the  discipline  of 
experience.  A.  B.  B. 

Christ  finds  an  extenuation  for  their  unkindness, 
when  they  themselves  could  not.  As  if  he  had  said, 
1-  know  your  hearts,  and  am  satisfied  of  your  affec- 
tion ; and  therefore  accept  your  will  and  compassion- 
ate your  weakness.  So  benign,  so  gracious  is  the 
friendship  of  Christ;  so  answerable  to  our  wants, 

so  suitable  to  our  frailties.  R.  S. So  gentle  a 

rebuke  and  so  kind  an  apology  for  the  sleeping 
disciples  were  the  more  remarkable  as  our  Lord's 
mind  was  now  discomposed  with  sorrow,  so  that  he 
must  have  the  deeper  and  tenderer  sense  of  their 
Want  of  sympathy.  Tillotson. 

Hushing  his  own  conflict,  not  yet  finished,  and 
stilling  his  sorrow,  he  gently  excuses  the  failings  of 
his  disciples ; he  bids  them  overcome  temptation,  as 
he  himself  is  doing  it,  by  watching  and  prayer.  He 
who  could  so  repress  his  own  anguish,  pause  in  his 
own  conflict,  be  silent  about  himself,  and  with  such 
tender  compassion  care  for  those  who  had  neglected 
to  care  for  him,  may  have  been  shaken,  burdened, 
crushed,  but  was  not  weak.  J.  P.  T. 

L.  43*  In  no  scene  of  our  Lord's  life  do  we  be- 
hold more  clearly  the  union  of  his  perfect  humanity 
with  his  divinity.  If,  at  the  first  view,  the  former 
clement  seems  the  more  conspicuous,  we  must  re- 
member that  this  was  the  very  crisis  of  his  humilia- 
tion, in  which,  laying  aside  his  divine  attributes,  44  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  to  death,” 
bowing  down  before  the  Father,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  sinful  man.  But  the  very  power  to  do  this, 
ihe  close  communion  with  his  Father  concerning  his 
will  and  counsels,  and  the  perfect  triumph  of  resig- 
nation over  all  human  weakness,  arc  proofs  of  his 
true  deity.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  and  strength- 
ened by  his  Holy  Spirit,  many  a follower  of  Christ 
has  drunk  the  cup  of  suffering  and  self-denial  be- 
cause it  was  God's  will ; but  for  them  that  cup  has 
never  been  mixed  with  the  bitterness  of  God’s 
wrath.  In  this  fearful  conflict  Jesus  was  not  left 
alone.  As  in  his  first  great  temptation,  an  angel 
from  heaven  strengthened  him.  S. 


44*  Although,  on  the  authority  of  medical  state- 
ments, we  can  believe  that  in  the  highest  state  of 
mental  agony  a blood  exudation  may  take  place, 
still  we  must  acknowledge  that  in  these  words  of 
Luke  only  a comparison  of  the  sweat  with  drops  of 
blood  is  directly  expressed.  In  relation  to  real 
drops  of  blood,  “a*  t/”  would  be  altogether  out  of 
place.  0. 

It  was  just  shuddering  nature  and  indomitable 
will  struggling  together.  But  again  the  cry,  If  it 
must  be,  thy  will  he  doney  issues  from  his  lips,  and 
all  is  over.  44  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past.*'  lie 
has  anticipated  and  rehearsed  his  final  conflict,  and 
won  the  victory — now  on  the  theatre  of  an  invinci- 
ble willy  as  then  on  the  arena  of  the  cross.  44 1 will 
suffer,''  is  the  grand  result  of  Gethsemane;  “ It  is 
finished ! ” is  the  shout  that  bursts  from  the  cross. 
The  will  without  the  deed  had  been  all  in  vain ; but 
his  work  was  consummated  when  he  carried  the  now 
manifested  will  into  the  palpable  deed, 44  by  the  which 
will  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offci'ing  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Chiist  once  for  all .”  B. 

It  could  have  been  no  mere  dread  of  pain,  no 
mere  shrinking  from  death,  which  thus  agitated  to 
its  inmost  centre  the  pure  and  innoccut  soul  of  the 
Son  of  man.  How  inconsistent  would  be  such  an 
hypothesis  with  that  heroic  fortitude  which  fifteen 
hours  of  subsequent  sleepless  agony  could  not  dis- 
turb—with  the  majestic  silence  before  priest,  and 
procurator,  and  king — with  the  endurance  from 
which  the  extreme  of  torture  could  not  wring  one 
cry — with  the  calm  and  infinite  ascendency  which 
overawed  the  hardened  and  worldly  Roman  into  in- 
voluntary respect — with  the  undisturbed  supremacy 
of  soul  which  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  the 
repentant  malefactor ! It  was  something  far  dead- 
lier than  death.  It  was  the  burden  and  the  mystery 
of  the  world’s  sin  which  lay  heavy  on  his  heart ; it 
was  the  tasting,  in  the  divine  humanity  of  a sinless 
life,  the  bitter  cup  which  sin  had  poisoned.  It  was 
the  sense,  too,  of  how  virulent,  how  frightful,  must 
have  been  the  force  of  evil  in  the  universe  of  God 
which  could  render  necessary  so  infinite  a sacri- 
fice. F. 

We  feel  ourselves  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  agony  of  the  garden  was  inward,  mysterious,  im- 
possible to  fathom ; the  same  in  source,  in  ingredi- 
ents, in  design,  in  effect,  with  our  Lord’s  spiritual 
sufferings  on  the  cross  ; a part  of  the  endurance  to 
which,  as  our  spiritual  head  and  representative,  he 
submitted,  and  which  sprang  from  our  iniquities 
being  laid  upon  him,  in  a way  and  manner  that  is 
not  open  to  us  to  comprehend.  44  He  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,”  offering  there,  not 
merely  or  mainly  his  body  to  the  Roman  executioner, 
but  his  soul  in  sacrifice  to  God.  Consummated  upon 
the  cross,  this  soul-offering  was  made  also  in  the 
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garden.  Jesus  spake  of  an  hour  and  a cup  which 
became  so  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  evangelists 
that  they  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  narrative 
of  the  passion.  The  hour  and  the  cup  were  one, 
embracing  the  entire  suffering  unto  death.  The 
hour  was  on  him,  and  he  passed  through  it ; the  cup 
was  in  his  hand,  he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  drank  it 
equally  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross.  In  passing 
through  that  hour,  in  drinking  that  bitter  cup,  he 
made  the  great  atonement  for  our  transgressions. 
To  that  endurance  we  are  to  look  as  furnishing  the 
ground  of  our  forgiveness  and  acceptance.  It  has 
taken  every  obstruction  which  our  guilt,  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  the  divine  character,  the  integrity  and 
majesty  of  the  divine  law,  the  stability  and  pros- 
perity of  God’s  great  spiritual  empire,  interposed 
between  us  and  the  immediate  and  entire  blotting 


out  of  all  our  iniquities.  Spread  over  the  whole  of 
our  Lord’s  suffering  life,  it  was  condensed  in  the 
agony  of  the  garden  and  the  anguish  of  the  cross. 
But  why  broken  into  these  two  great  sections,  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  tell  which  was  the  larger,  or 
in  which  the  suffering  was  the  more  intense?  Why\ 
but  that  in  the  sight  of  such  a sorrow  descending 
upon'  the  Saviour’s  spirit,  in  the  absence  of  all  in- 
flictions from  without — in  the  quiet  of  the  garden, 
in  the  loneliness  of  the  midnight  hour — before  a 
hand  had  been  laid  on  him,  before  thorn  had  touched 
his  brow,  or  scourge  his  back,  or  nail  his  hands  and 
feet,  we  might  learn  to  separate  in  our  thoughts  the 
mental  and  spiritual  from  the  bodily  sufferings  of 
Christ ; to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  the 
sufferings  of  his  soul  formed  the  soul  of  his  suffer- 
ings. H. 


Section  150— The  Betrayal  and  Apprehension. 

The  Garden — Qethtemane. 

Matthew  xxvi.  47-56.  Make  xiv.  43-52.  I.ukb  xxii.  47-53.  John  xviii.  2-12. 

J.  2 And  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him,  knew  the  place:  for  Jesus  ofttimes  ^sorted 
Mk.43  thither  with  his  disciples.  And  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  lo,  lie  that  was  called 
Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  having  received  a band  of  men  and  officers  from  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  and  the  scribes  and  elders  of  the  people,  cometh  hither  and  with 
’ him  a great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves,  with  lanterns  and  torches. 

44  Now  he  that  betrayed  him,  had  given  them  a token,  saying,  Whomsoever  I shall  kiss, 
that  same  is  he ; take  him,  and  hold  him  fast,  and  lead  him  away  safely.  And  Judas 
went  before  them,  and  drew  near  unto  Jesus  to  kiss  him.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him, 

45  Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come?  And  as  soon  as  he  was  come,  he  goeth  straightway 
L.  48  to  him,  and  saith.  Hail,  master,  master;  and  kissed  him.  But  Jesus  said  unto  him, 

Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a kiss? 

J.  4 Jesus  therefore,  knowing  all  things  that  shonld  come  upon  him,  went  forth,  and  said 

5 unto  them,  Whom  seek  ye?  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nqzaretb.  Jesus  saith  unto 

6 them,  I am  lie.  And  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him,  stood  with  them.  As  soon  then 

7 as  he  had  said  unto  them,  I am  he , they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Then 

8 asked  he  them  again,  Whom  seek  ye?  And  they  said,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Jesus 
answered,  I have  told  you  that  I am  he.  If  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their 

9 way : that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  Of  them  which  thou  gavesl 
me,  have  I lost  none. 

12  Then  the  band,  and  the  captain,  and  officers  of  the  Jews  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and 
L.  49  took  him,  and  bound  him.  When  they  which  were  about  him  saw  what  would  follow, 

50  they  said  unto  him,  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword  ? And,  behold,  one  of  them 
which  were  with  Jesus,  Simon  Peter,  having  a sword,  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
drew  it,  and  smote  the  high  priest’s  servant,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.  The  servant’s 

51  name  was  Malchns.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Suffer  ye  thus  far.  And  he  touched 
Jf.  52  his  ear,  and  healed  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  Peter,  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  the 

58  sheath  : for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.  Thinkest  thou 
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that  1 cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
54  legions  of  angels?  But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must 
be  ? The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I not  drink  it  ? 

65  In  that  same  hour  said  Jesus  unto  the  chief  priests  and  captains  of  the  temple,  and 
to  the  elders  and  the  multitudes  which  were  come  to  him,  Are  ye  come  out  as  against 
a thief,  with  swords  and  staves  to  take  me?  I sat  daily  with  you  in  the  temple,  teach- 
ing, and  ye  stretched  forth  no  hands  against  me,  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me;  but  this  is  your 

66  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.  But  all  this  was  done,  that  the  scriptures  of  the 
Mk.51  prophets  might  be  fulfilled.  Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  hitn,  and  fied.  And  there 

followed  him  a certain  young  man,  having  a linen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body ; 
52  and  the  yoimg  men  laid  hold  on  him.  And  he  left  the  linen  cloth,  and  fied  from  them 
naked. 


If  ever  it  appeared  as  if  there  might  be  a just  revolt  hgainst  the  will  of  Providence,  it  seemed  to  be 
at  the  time  when  the  meek  Saviour,  innocent,  lowly,  and  loving,  was  sold  by  the  traitor,  deserted  of  his 
disciples,  assailed  by  the  false  accuser,  and  condemned  by  the  unjust  judge,  while  a race  of  malefactors 
and  ingrates  crowded  around  their  deliverer,  howling  for  his  blood,  the  blood  of  the  Holy  One.  But 
though  the  cup  was  bitter,  it  was  meekly  drunk,  for  it  had  been  the  Father’s  will  to  mingle  it,  and  his 
was  the  hand  that  held  to  the  lips  of  the  Son  the  deadly  draught.  Lawlessness  is  hushed  at  the  sight  of 
Gethscmane.  In  the  garden  and  at  the  cross  you  see  illustrated  the  sanctity  of  law  as  it  appears  no- 
where else.  It  was  mercy  indeed  that  was  forcing  her  way  to  the  sinner ; but  as  she  went,  she  was  seen 
doing  homage  to  justice,  and  paying  the  debt,  ere  she  freed  the  captive.  That  dread  transaction  pro- 
claimed the  truth  that  transgression  could  never  in  God’s  universe  occur  with  impunity  ; and  that  if  one 
did  not  suffer,  another  must.  Tenderness  was  there  lavished,  such  as  the  heart  of  man  never  conceived 
in  its  hour  of  most  impassioned  and  concentrated  affection.  Yet  that  tenderness  leaned  on  the  sternest 
principle.  The  Father  loved  the  Son  thus  sacrificed  as  his  well-beloved  one ; yet  it  M pleased  the  Father 
to  brube  him.”  Surely  here  is  found  no  precedent  for  the  lawless  tenderness  that  exonerates  the  crimi- 
nal and  blames  the  law.  It  is  not  at  the  cross  of  Christ  that  ministry  has  learned  its  lesson,  which  em- 
ploys itself  in  weaving  silken  scabbards,  in  the  vain  hope  to  sheathe  the  lightnings  of  God’s  law ; or 
which  is  full  of  dainty  contrivances  to  muffle  “ the  live,  leaping  thunders  ” of  Sinai,  and  make  them  no 
longer  a terror  to  the  evil-doer.  In  the  last  scenes  of  the  Saviour’s  life  that  law  was  not  contemned,  but 
“ magnified  and  made  honorable.”  W.  R.  W. 

The  words,  “ If  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way ! ” set  forth  the  fruit  of  Christ’s  passion. 
As  Isaiah  says,  “ The  chastisement  lay  upon  himy  that  wc  might  have  peace.”  The  Good  Shepherd  lays 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep ; His  love  sceketh  not  her  own.  Death,  devil,  and  hell,  the  judgment  and 
wrath  of  God — all  have  sought  Christ,  and  we  go  free ; for  in  him  we  too  have  all  suffered  chastise- 
ment, and  God  docs  not  chastise  twice.  Therefore  I possess  an  eternal  consolation.  Let  these  go  their 
wag  / so  run3  my  charter.  Death  and  hell,  ye  must  let  me  go  free  ; for  ye  have  sought  Christ,  and  he 
has  given  himself  as  a ransom  for  me : the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  delivered.  R.  B. 


**  The  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed  ” — that 
long,  sleepless,  troubled  nigh  — the  last  night  of  our 
Lord’s  suffering  life-^through  what  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  scene  and  incident,  of  thought  and  feeling, 
did  our  Saviour  on  that  night  pass ! The  meeting 
in  the  upper  chamber,  the  washing  of  the  disciples’ 
feet,  the  keeping  of  the  Hebrew  Passover ; the  cloud 
that  gathered  round  his  brow,  the  sad  warnings  to 
Peter,  and  the  terrible  ones  to  Judas ; the  institu- 
tion of  his  own  Supper,  the  tender  consolatory  dis- 
course, the  sublime  intercessory  prayer ; the  garden ; 
its  brief  and  broken  prayers,  its  deep  and  awful 
agony ; the  approach  of  the  high-priest’s  band,  the 


arrest,  the  desertion  by  all,  the  denials  by  one ; the 
private  examination  before  Annas,  the  public  ar- 
raignment before  the  Sanhedrim ; the  silence  as  to 
all  minor  charges,  the  great  confession,  the  final  and 
formal  condemnation  to  death ; all  these  between 
the  time  that  the  sun  of  that  Thursday  evening  set, 
and  the  sun  of  Friday  morning  rose  upon  Jerusa- 
lem. H. 

As  wc  stand  looking  toward  Calvary,  where  the 
one  great  consummation  is  reached  and  finished,  in 
which,  whether  as  Messiah  or  God-man  or  Redeemer 
or  the  loving  and  obedient  Son,  lie  suffers  to  give  us 
peace,  and  bleeds  to  make  us  clean,  and  dies  once 
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that  we  may  live  forever,  we  see  the  four  evan- 
gelic witnesses  each  bringing  his  own  separate  evi- 
dence and  contribution  to  assure  the  believer  and  to 
glorify  the  Cross,  as  in  turn  they  all  take  their  glory 
from  it.  “ The  fulfilment  of  type  and  shadow,  of 
the  hopes  of  patriarchs,  of  the  expectations  of  proph- 
ets, yes,  and  of  the  dim  longidgs  of  a whole  lost  and 
wicked  world,  mu  t be  declared  by  the  whole  evan- 
gelistic company ; the  four  streams  that  go  forth  to 
water  the  earth  must  here  meet  in  a common  chan- 
nel ; the  four  winds  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  must'here 
be  united  in  one.”  P.  D.  H. 

J.  2.  Judas  knew  the  place,  for  Jesus 
ofttimes  resorted  thither.  What  a revelation 
is  made  here  of  the  character  of  Judas ! His  defi- 
nite plan  is  to  break  in  upon  Jesus  in  the  very  place 
sacred  to  communion  with  God!  Judas  had  been 
there  ofttimes,  a witness  to  the  devotions  of  his 
Master,  but  never  in  devout  sympathy ; never  to  pray 
himself.  No  hallowed  associations  with  that  sacred 
spot  deterred  his  treason  for  one  moment.  II.  C. 

Mk.  43.  One  of  the  twelve.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  us  that  Christ  should  ever  have  admitted 
Judas  to  that  number.  The  only  reasonable  account 
of  it  which  we  can  form  is  this,  that  our  Lord  acted 
by  Judas  as  he  did  by  all  the  rest.  lie  accepted 
him  on  the  ground  of  a profession  which  was  con- 
sistent as  far  as  human  eye  could  see.  Christ  him- 
self received  members  into  his  Church  as  he  intended 
that  we  should  receive  them — for,  had  he  used  his 
divine  omniscience  in  his  judgments,  the  whole 
structure  of  his  life  would  have  been  out  of  our 
reach  ns  an  example.  Judas  accordingly  entered 
among  the  apostles,  because,  in  all  outward  things, 
and  even  in  some  inward  convictions,  he  was  like 
them.  lie  came  under  the  same  influences — listened 
to  the  same  invitations  and  warnings — and  they 
were  meant  as  truly  for  Judas  as  for  the  rest.  It 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Christ  had  Judas 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  mercy.  Her. 

The  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  elders. 
They  had  not  only  given  Judas  their  band  of  ser- 
vants, but  had  added  a number  of  Roman  soldiers 
from  the  Band,  i.  e.,  the  cohort  stationed  at  Jerusa- 
lem. They  themselves  were  following  at  a distance, 
and  drew  near  when  the  Lord  was  bound.  Besides 
all  these,  there  was  also  advancing  a crowd  of  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  ciders.  Armed 
with  swords  and  staves,  this  multitude  entered  the 
garden ; with  torches  and  lanterns  they  came,  fear- 
ing lest  Christ  should  hide  himself  among  the  olive- 
trees  of  the  garden.  R.  B. 

44.  Friend.  Not  the  endearing  term  “friend” 
in  J.  15  : 15,  but  “ companion,”  a word  used  on  oc- 
casions of  remonstrance  or  rebuke.  B. Where- 

fore art  thou  come  ? Rather,  do  that  for  which 
thou  art  come  1 L. 


J.  4.  Jesus  went  forth  onto  them.  Every 
trace  of  the  inward  tumult  and  agony  is  gone.  Never 
did  the  Saviour  appear  in  calmer,  serener  dignity : 
nor  did  the  calmness  and  serenity  for  a moment  for- 
sake him,  all  through  the  trial — the  mocking  and 
the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns  and  the 
nailing  him  to  the  cross.  Nor  did  the  soul-conflict 
and  soul-agony  return  till,  from  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  that  for  three  hours  wrapped  the  cress,  wc 
hear  a cry,  kindred  to  those  which  cleft  the  midnight 
air  within  Getbsemane,  “ My  Gcd,  my  God ! why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? ” H. 

The  armed  multitude  had  not  observed  the  kiss 
with  which  Judas  had  betrayed  the  Lord.  With  a 
sense  of  shamo  the  betrayer  had  gone  back  into 
their  midst.  It  needed  thus  to  be,  for  the  Lord 
himself  was  to  come  forth  to  meet  them,  and  to  de^ 
liver  himself  up  into  their  hands.  It  was  to  be  eitf- 
pbatically  set  forth  before  the  eyes  of  all — Judas  as 
well — that  no  man  had  power  to  bind  this  Jesus,  or 
to  lead  him  away  to  death,  unless  he  himself  should 

lay  dovm  his  life . B.  B. When  the  people  would 

have  forced  him  to  take  a crown,  he  wilhdrew  and 
hid  himself.  But  when  they  came  to  force  him  to 
Ins  cross  he  offered  himself.  He  came  to  this  world 
to  suffer,  and  went  to  the  other  to  reign.  Hen i*y. 

O.  They  went  backward  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  This,  occurring  before  his  surrender, 
would  show  his  power  over  his  enemies,  and  so  the 
freedom  with  which  he  gave  himself  up.  Meyer* 

Perfectly  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  our  divine 

Redeemer,  was  the  delivering  of  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  He  who  by  a word  and  look 
sent  that  hireling  band  reeling  backward  to  the 
ground,  how  easily  could  be  have  kept  it  there ; or 
how  easily,  though  they  had  been  standing  all  around 
him,  could  he  have  passed  out  through  the  midst  of 

them ! H. By  this  strange  power  he  might  even 

now  have  saved  his  life,  if  that  had  been  his  pur. 
pose ; but,  as  he  would  not  escape  from  his  foes  by 
flight,  neither  would  he  subdue  them  by  supernatu- 
ral power.  Having  conquered  £atan  by  prayer,  and 
subjected  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  this 
man  of  sorrows,  who  just  now  lay  wrestling  and 
groaning  upon  the  ground,  stands  forth  with  an 
ineffable  calmness,  king  of  the  world,  king  of 
death.  J.  P.  T. 

8.  Let  these  go  their  way.  And  this  say- 
ing— supported  by  that  authority  which  had  so  im- 
pressed them  that  they  would  not  have  ventured  to 
lay  hands  on  him  had  he  not  given  himself  up— this 
saying  caused  them  to  let  the  disciples  go,  and  to 
take  no  vengeance  on  Peter,  exasperated  as  they 

were  by  his  resistance.  N. The  words  were  a 

signal  to  the  apostles  that  they  could  no  longer  ren- 
der him  any  service,  and  that  they  might  now  con- 
sult their  own  safety  if  they  would.  F. Tb6 
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-tender  sympathy  and  consideration  of  our  great 
High-Priest  would  be  remembered  by  the  eleven 
long  afterward.  They  would  remember  that  the 
very  last  thought  of  their  Master,  before  he  was 
made  a prisoner,  was  for  them  and  their  safety. 
J.  C.  R. 

Freedom  for  us,  by  his  suffering  himself  to  be 
bound ; safety  for  us,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself ; 
life  for  us,  by  the  death  which  he  endured  : have  we 
not  much  of  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  atone- 
ment in  those  few  words, 44  Take  me,  but  let  these 
go  their  way  ? ” It  is  the  spiritual  David,  the  great 
and  good  Shepherd,  saying,  44  Let  thy  hand  be  laid 
upon  me ; but  as  for  these  sheep,  not,  0 Lord  my 
God,  on  them.”  II. 

Ij*  50*  Peter  springs  forward — he  waits  not  for 
the  Lord’s  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
disciples ; he  stretches  forth  his  hand,  and  falling 
upon  Malchus,  who  apparently  was  the  first  to  lay 
hold  of  Jesus,  cuts  off  his  right  ear.  Poor  Peter ! 
It  was  of  no  use  here  to  fight  with  the  sword ; noth- 
ing but  believing  and  enduring  availed  here;  and 
for  this  the  heroic  spirit  sufficed  him  not.  To  smite 
with  the  sword  ! he  could  do  that  without  collecting 
his  thoughts  in  prayer ; the  eourage  of  his  natural 
man  could  effect  that  ; but  to  possess  and  save 
his  soul  through  patience,  and  to  attack  Satan, 
who  desired  to  have  him,  with  the  sword  of  the 
Bpirit,  and  thus  to  conquer ! that  was  too  much  for 
him.  R.  B. 

It  is  not  those  who  are  for  a time  most  demon- 
strative and  fervent,  whose  religion  is  deepest.  John 
never  smote  with  the  sword,  but  John  never  denied 
his  Lord,  was  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  when  Christ 
died,  [and  was  the  only  apostle  who  believed  in  the 
resurrection  before  he  saw  the  Lord].  Burgon  re- 
marks (hat  even  in  the  hour  of  our  Lord’s  apparent 
weakness  he  gave  his  enemies  a miracle  of  power 
and  a miracle  of  mercy — power  in  striking  them  to 
the  ground,  mercy  in  healing.  J.  C.  R. 

51*  Suffer  ye  thus  far.  And  he  touched 
his  ear,  and  healed  him.  The  last  act  of  those 
hands  before  they  were  bound — hands  ever  wont  to 
distribute  blessings — was  a work  of  mercy  and  of 
peace,  in  healing  that  slight  wound,  the  only  one 

ever  inflicted  for  his  sake.  A.  T. Luke  only 

tells  how  the  Lord  made  good  the  wrong  which  his 
disciple  had  inflicted.  As  a physician,  this  cure,  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  which  we  know  of  our  Lord  per- 
forming, the  only  miraculous  healing  of  a wound 
inflicted  by  external  violence,  would  attract  his  spe- 
cial attention.  And  then,  besides,  there  was  noth- 
ing nearer  to  Luke’s  heart  than  the  portraying  of 
the  Lord  on  the  side  of  his  gentleness,  his  mercy, 
and  benignity ; all  which  so  gloriously  shone  out  in 
this  gracious  work  in  favor  of  one  who  was  in  arms 
against  his  lifo.  T. 


M.  52.  They  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword.  Wc  are  not  to  infer 
from  this  reproof  that  the  use  of  the  sword  in  self- 
defence  is  unlawful ; but  that  the  use  of  it  against 
the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  justice  (which  was 
the  case  in  the  present  instance)  is  unlawful.  It  was 
meant  also  to  check  that  propensity,  which  is  but 
too  strong  and  apparent  in  a large  part  of  mankind, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  sword  on  all  occasions,  and 
more  particularly  to  restrain  private  persons  from 
avenging  private  injuries,  which  they  should  rather 
leave  to  the  magistrate  or  to  God.  In  all  such  cases, 
they  who  take  the  sword  unjustly  and  rashly,  will 
probably,  as  our  Saviour  here  forewarns  them,  perish 
with  the  8 word : with  the  sword  of  their  adversary, 
or  of  the  magistrate.  P. 

53.  The  passage  supplies  a fine  parallel  to  2 
Kings  6 : 17  ; a greater  than  Elisha  is  here,  and  by 
this  word  would  open  the  spiritual  eye  of  his  trou- 
bled disciple,  and  show  him  the  mount  of  God,  full 
of  chariots  and  horses  of  fire,  armies  of  heaven 
which  are  encamping  round  him,  and  whom  a beck 
from  him  would  bring  forth,  to  the  utter  discom- 
fiture of  his  enemies.  T. 

54,  55.  In  all  our  troubles,  of  which  every  drop 
is  measured  out,  so  that  there  is  not  one  too  many 
or  too  few,  let  us  meet  every  temptation  to  impa- 
tience or  deliverance  with  our  Lord’s  question, 
44  The  cup  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  given  me, 
shall  I not  drink  it  f ” R.  B. 

This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of 
darkness.  A short  hour  of  fancied  triumph 
theirs ; the  powers  of  darkness  permitted  for  a short 
season  to  prevail ; but  beyond  that  hour,  light,  and 
a full,  glorious,  eternal  triumph  his.  II. 

56*  All  forsook  him.  We  may  be  perfectly 
assured  that  they  would  not  invent  a falsehood  on 
purpose  to  perpetuate  their  own  disgrace.  We 
have  therefore  in  this  incident  a demonstrative 
proof  that  our  Lord’s  prophecy  was  actually  ful- 
filled, and  that  the  evangelists  were  men  of  the 
strictest  veracity  and  integrity,  who  were  determined 
to  sacrifice  everything,  even  their  cwn  reputation,  to 

the  sacred  cause  of  truth.  P. There  can  be  no 

stronger  proof  of  the  candor  and  humility  of  the 
sacred  writers  than  is  afforded  by  tho  manner  in 
which  they  speak  of  their  own  characters,  and  their 
own  faults  and  weaknesses.  Thus,  throughout  their 
writings,  all  is  open  and  undisguised ; no  secret  is 
made  of  the  names  or  transgressions  of  any  of  the 
apostles ; the  slowness  of  their  understandings,  their 
prejudices  and  bigotry,  their  temporal  views  and 
contentions  for  power,  their  desertions  of  their  di- 
vine Master  in  the  hour  of  distress,  the  accidental 
differences  which  occurred  between  them  in  the 
course  of  their  ministry,  are  all  fully  and  plainly 
related.  Graves . 
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Thc  death  of  Christ  was  a voluntary  surrender- 
ing of  himself  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Knowing  the  designs  of  the  Pharisees  against  him, 
he  could  have  eluded  them  by  remaining  beyond 
Jordan.  Knowing  the  purpose  of  Judas  to  betray 
him,  be  could  have  withdrawn  to  some  place  of  safe- 
ty. But  now  that  his  mission  of  teaching,  of  heal- 
ing, of  guiding,  was  accomplished,  the  hour  of  sacri 


ficc  had  come ; and  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  At 
the  last,  he  could  have  summoned  legions  of  angels 
to  his  help ; but  he  gave  himself  for  us.  J.  P.  T. 

While  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  being  raised  as 
the  centre  of  spiritual  attraction — divine  self-sacri- 
j fice — here,  around  its  base,  and  in  wonderful  con- 
: section  with  it,  sin  was  permitted  to  exhibit  its 
I character  of  repulsion  in  the  darkest  colors.  Ker. 


Section  151.— Led  to  Annas.  Peter’s  Denial. 

The  Palace  of  Anna*. 

Matthew  xxvi.  58,  69-75.  Mark  xiv.  54,  66-72.  Luke  xxii.  54-62.  John  xviii.  18-18,  25-27. 

J.  18  And  they  that  had  laid  hold  on  Jesus,  led  him  away  to  Annas  first ; for  he  was  father- 

14  in-law  to  Oaiaphas,  which  was  the  high  priest  that  same  year.  Now  Caiaphas  was  he 
which  gave  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people. 

15  And  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus  afar  off,  and  so  did  another  disciple.  That  disciple 
was  known  unto  the  high  priest,  and  went  in  with  Jesus,  into  the  palace  of  the  high 

16  priest.  But  Peter  stood  at  the  door  without.  Then  went  out  that  other  disciple  which 
was  known  unto  the  high  priest,  and  spake  unto  her  that  kept  the  door,  and  brought  in 

18  Peter.  And  the  servants  and  officers  had  made  a fire  of  coals  (for  it  was  cold) ; and 

L.  55  they  warmed  themselves:  and  Peter  stood  with  them,  and  warmed  himself.  And  when 

they  had  kindled  a fire  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  and  were  set  down  together,  Peter  sat 
down  among  them,  to  see  the  end. 

Mk.66  And  as  Peter  sat  without,  beneath  in  the  palace,  there  cometh  unto  him  one  of  the 

67  maids  of  the  high  priest,  the  damsel  that  kept  the  door.  And  when  she  saw  Peter  as 
he  sat  by  the  fire,  warming  himself,  she  earnestly  looked  upon  him,  and  said,  Art  thou 
not  one  of  this  man's  disciples  ? Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee : This  man  was 

68  with  him  of  Nazareth.  But  he  denied  before  them  all,  saying,  Woman,  I am  not,  I know 
him  not,  neither  understand  I what  thoii  sayest.  And  he  went  out  into  the  porch ; and 
the  cock  crew. 

M.  71  And  when  he  was  gone  out  into  the  porch,  another  maid  saw  him,  and  said  unto 

them  that  were  there,  This  is  one  of  them  that  was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And 
another  saw  him,  and  said,  Thou  art  also  of  them.  And  Peter  said,  Man,  I am  not. 

72  They  said  therefore  unto  him.  Art  thou  not  also  one  of  his  disciples?  And  again  he 
denied  with  an  oath,  I am  not,  I do  not  know  the  man. 

L.  59  And  after  about  the  space  of  one  hour,  another  confidently  affirmed,  saying,  0(  a 
truth  this  fellow  was  also  with  him  ; for  he  is  a Galilean.  And  they  that  stood  by  said 
unto  Peter,  Surely  thou  art  one  of  them,  for  thou  art  a Galilean,  and  thy  speech  bewray- 
eth  thee.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest  (being  his  kinsman  whose  ear  Peter  cut 

60  off)  saith,  Did  not  I see  thee  in  the  garden  with  him  ? Peter  then  denied  again,  and 
began  to  curse  and  to  swear,  and  said,  Man,  I know  not  what  thou  sayest ; I know  not 
this  man  of  whom  ye  speak.  And  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  second  time  the 

61  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter  remembered  tho 
word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt 

62  deny  me  thrice.  And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly. 
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In  such  a case  as  this,  as  compared  with  that  of  Judas,  one  can  sec  that  the  true  character  of  repent 
ance  is  determined  neither  by  its  sincerity  nor  by  its  bitterness,  but  by  the  views  under  which  it  is  wrought 
Judas  who  betrayed,  and  Peter  who  thrice  denied,  his  Master,  both  repented,  it  should  seem  with  equal 
sincerity,  and  both  with  equal  pungency,  of  what  they  had  done.  But  one,  under  a sense  of  his  guilt,  had 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon ; and,  deeming  pardon  utterly  hopeless  and  unable  to  live  without  it,  he  hastened 
to  terminate  with  his  own  hand  a life  of  insupportable  misery.  The  other,  having  done  that  which  might 
well  have  made  him  incapable  of  ever  again  looking  his  Lord  in  the  face,  nevertheless  turned  toward  him 
his  guilty  eyes,  when  lo ! the  eye  of  his  wounded  Lord  glancing  from  the  hall  of  judgment  down  upon 
himself  with  a grief  and  tenderness  that  told  their  own  tale,  shot  right  intd  his  heart,  and  brought  from 
H a flood  of  penitential  tears  ! In  the  one  case  we  have  natural  principles  working  themselves  to  deadly 
effect;  in  the  other  we  see  supernatural  principles  working  repentance  unto  salvation  not  to  be  re- 
pented of.  B. 

“ Without  the  grace  of  God,”  say3  Augustine,  11  what  is  man  other  than  what  Peter  was  when  he  denied 
Christ  ? ” Therefore  examine  thyself  whether  thou  hast  still  any  confidence  in  thine  own  self,  whether 
thou  art  trusting  to  thine  own  power  to  resist  any  temptation.  Whenever  we  step  out  of  the  clear  path 
which  God’s  word  and  promise  gives  to  us,  and  walk  in  paths  where  we  have  no  sure  word  of  God  under 
our  feet,  then  let  Peter’s  fall  be  a warning  to  us.  And  when  we  have  once  wounded  our  conscience,  and 
said  Yes  to  the  tempter,  then  let  Peter’s  second  and  third  fall  be  a warning  and  a terror  to  us,  lest  we 
also  allow  ourselves  to  be  dragged  on  from  one  sin  to  another.  “ Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here 
In  fear,”  and  “ Hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you ; ” both  these  exhortations 
should  be  impressed  upon  us  with  additional  force  by  the  fall  of  the  man  who  uttered  them.  R.  B. 


Ip  wc  treat  the  gospels  as  we  should  treat  any  | 
other  authentic  documents  recording  all  that  the 
authors  knew,  or  all  that  they  felt  themselves  cam- 
missioned  to  record,  of  the  crowded  incidents  in 
one  terrible  and  tumultuous  day  and  night,  we  shall,  I 
with  care  and  study,  see  how  all  that  they  tell  us 
falls  accurately  into  its  proper  position  in  the  gen- 
eral narrative.  F. 

J.  15,  16*  Peter  and  Joli^still  followed  at  a 
distance;  but  John,  having  some  acquaintance  with 
the  'high-priest,  not  only  ventured  himself  into  the  I 
palace,  but  spoke  to  the  female  servant  at  the  door, 
who  let  in  Peter.  To  understand  what  ensued,  the 
structure  of  an  Oriental  house  should  be  remem- 
bered. The  gate  gives  entrance  to  an  open  court- 
yard, and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  this  court  that  the 
servants  and  officers  made  a fire  to  keep  off  the 
ohillncss  of  a spring  night  Jesus  was  led  into  one 
of  the  chambers  opening  into  the  court,  whence  he 
could  see  what  passed  round  the  fire.  Where  John 
was  we  are  not  told  ; but  it  seems  that,  being  known 
to  the  servants,  he  was  left  unmolested,  and  so  be-  j 
came  an  eye-witness  of  what  followed  to  the  very  i 
end ; and  hence  the  vast  importance  which  is  as-  j 
signed  to  his  testimony.  S. 

We  find  these  two,  Peter  and  John,  together  in 
some  of  the  most  memorable  hours  of  their  disci- 
ple-life, from  that  day  when  Andrew  first  led  his 
brother  Simon  to  the  Lamb  of  God  up  to  the  time 
of  the  great  mission-harvest  in  Samar  in  (Acts  8 : 14). 
It  was  doubtless  in  his  capacity  as  fisherman  only 
that  John  knew  the  high-priest,  and  the  woman  who 
kept  the  door  may  have  known  him  better  than  her 


master.  But  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  while 
John,  whose  discipleship  was  known  in  the  palace, 
was  suffered  to  go  out  quite  unmolested,  his  fellow- 
disciple  Peter  was  sifted  by  Satan.  We  see  from 
this,  that  through  his  own  want  of  genuine  truc- 
heartedness  Peter  fell  into  bitter  perplexity.  John, 
the  disciple,  remains  in  the  same  place  and  no  harm 
befalls  him — but  Peter,  when  lie  should  confess 
to  being  a disciple,  loses  courage  altogether.  U B. 

There  was  no  challenging  or  badgering  of  John. 
The  domestics  indeed  knew  him,  but  there  are  many 
besides  who  know  as  little  about  him  as  they  do 
about  Peter.  Yet  never  once  is  John  questioned  or 
disturbed.  And  why,  but  because  he  had  joined 
none  of  their  companies,  had  attempted  no  disguise; 
his  speech  was  not  heard  bewraying  him.  H. 

Mk.  06*  Beneath  in  the  palace.  The  quad- 
rangular court , here  called  the  “ palace  ” or  hall, 
was  open  above , and  is  frequently  pavrd  with  flag- 
stones. In  the  centre  of  this  court  the  “fire” 
would  be  kindled  in  a brazier.  At  the  upper  end 
of  it,  probably,  was  the  chamber  in  which  the  trial 
was  held,  open  to  the  court  and  not  far  from  the  fre , 
but  on  a higher  level ; for  Mark  says  the  court  was 
“ beneath  ” it  The  ascent  was,  perhaps,  by  a short 
flight  of  steps.  B. 

The  narratives  do  not  require  us  to  believe  that 
Peter  uttered  words  of  denial  only  three  times,  each 
time  to  only  one  person.  Rather  they  suggest  to 
any  one  who  is  accustomed  to  sift  evidence  that  he 
was,  on  three  distinct  occasions,  assailed  by  a num- 
ber of  persons  at  one  2,  who  questioned  him  as  to 
whether  he  had  been  with  Jesus.  W.  T. 
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67*  The  doorkeeper’s  suspicions  had  been 
aroused  on  Peter’s  first  entrance ; she  now  ap- 
proaches him,  and  puts  to  him  the  question,  44  Art 
not  thou  one  of  this  man's  disciples  / ” Peter  is 
silent ; but  he  remains,  and  acts  as  if  it  were  an- 
other man,  and  not  him,  that  the  maid  had  ques- 
tioned. But  she  then  pointedly  addressing  him 
says,  “ Thou  also  vast  mth  Jesus  of  Galilee  ! ” and 
at  the  same  time,  turning  to  the  by-standers,  affirms, 
*•  This  fellow  was  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth .”  R.  B. 

M.  71*  Peter  then,  according  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  retreats  into  the  porch  or  passage  leading  to 
the  street,  where  lie  is  again  questioned,  and  makes 
his  second  denial  . . . The  Evangelists  differ  in 
their  statements  here,  as  to  the  person  who  now 
questioned  him.  Mark  says  the  same  maid  saw  him 
again,  and  began  to  question  him ; Matthew  has 
44  another  maid  ; ” Luke  writes  4 4 another ; ” while 
John  uses  the  indefinite  form,  they  said.  As,  ac- 
cording to  Matthew  and  Mark,  there  were  several 
persons  present,  Peter  may  have  been  interrogated 
by  several.  The  third  denial  took  place  an  hour 
after  (L.  59),  probably  near  the  fire,  or  at  least 
within  the  court,  where  our  Lord  and  Peter  could 
see  each  other,  licrc  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of 
several  interrogators,  Luke  has  still  44  another,”  and 
John  specifics  the  servant  of  the  high -priest.  The 
three  denials  arc  here  placed  together  for  conveni- 
ence, although  during  the  intervals  between  them 
the  examination  of  Jesus  was  going  on  before  the 
high-priest.  R. 

It  deserves  notice  that  Mark,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  written  under  the  supervision  of  Peter  him- 
self, details  the  case  more  fully  than  any  other  gos- 
pel historian,  and  gives  its  darkest  features.  He 
gives  in  its  full  strength  the  cursing  and  swearing, 
but  on  the  side  of  penitence  says  only  44  he  wept ; ” 
while  Matthew  and  Luke  have  it — 44  wept  bitterly.” 
Stanch  honesty,  real  contrition  and  humility,  make 
his  statement  of  the  offence  very  strong,  but  put 
no  special  emphasis  upon  the  tokens  of  penitent 
grief.  H.  C. 

72*  The  man  he  calls  him,  the  fellow.  And  he 
whom  he  thus  designates  is  the  same  whom  once  he 
had  honored  with  the  confession,  44  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  ! ” Quickly,  in- 
deed, does  he  go  downward  in  the  path  of  sin. 
And  how  did  he  employ  the  hour  which  he  passed 
with  the  servants  by  the  fire  ? Alas,  he  has  be- 
come a Simon  who  no  longer  knows  Jesus ! And 
all  this  while  Jesus  stands  very  near  to  him,  and  is 
being  mocked  and  beaten.  This  Peter  sees,  and 
yet  not  one  cry  of  wounded  love  escapes  him.  R.  B. 

The  aggravations  of  these  denials  were  many. 
For  one  thing,  Peter  had  been  well  warned  of  his  dan- 
ger. Another  aggravation  was  connected  with  the 
time  at  which  they  were  uttered.  It  was  with  Jesus 


himself  “ the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness.”  Be 
had  just  risen,  all  breathless  and  bleeding,  from 
the  endurance  of  that  inscrutable  agony  which  came 
upon  him  in  Gethsemane.  These  denials  too  were 
aggravated  in  Peter’s  case  by  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
bad  given  him  many  special  tokens  of  his  regard. 
And  these  denials  were  aggravated  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  made.  Peter  was  not  content 
with  one-denial*  It  was  repeated.  It  was  repeated 
with  an  oath.  It  was  repeated  with  44  cursing  and 
swearing.”  W.  T. 

li*  61#  At  that  fatal  moment  of  guilt,  while 
those  shameless  curses  still  quivered  on  the  air, 
again  the  cock  crew  in  the  cold  gray  dusk,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  catching  the  last  accents  of  those 
perjured  oaths,  the  Lord — the  Lord  in  the  agony  of 
his  humiliation,  in  the  majesty  of  his  silence — 44  the 
Lord  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.'"  Blessed  are 
those  on  whom,  when  he  looks  in  sorrow,  the  Loid 
looks  also  with  love ! It  was  enough.  Like  an 
arrow  through  his  inmost  soul,  shot  the  mute  elo- 
quent anguish  of  that  reproachful  glance.  F. 

Volumes  of  compassion  lay  infolded  in  that  lcok. 
It  told  the  apostle  how  well  lie,  of  whom  he  had 
just  been  saying  that  he  knew  him  not,  knew  him  ; 
how  thoroughly  he  knew  him  when  he  forewarned 
him  of  his  fall.  It  was  the  thought  of  that  wrong 
which  Peter  had  been  doing  to  himself,  which 
winged  the  look,  and  sent  it  on  its  hallowed  errand 
into  Peter’s  heart.  II. The  glance,  like  light- 

ning revealing  an  abyss,  brought  back  to  its  nobler 
self  the  honest  heart  that  for  a time  had  been 
alarmed  into  superficial  unfaithfulness,  and  threw 
an  awful  brightness  into  the  depths  of  sin  on  w'hosc 
edge  he  stood.  All  his  unmanly  weakness  and 
wretched  fear  rose  in  his  thoughts,  and  with  them 
the  remembrance  of  his  boastings,  so  miserably  be- 
lied. Christ’s  words,  which  lie  had  so  warmly  repu- 
diated— that  before  the  cock  crew  twice  he  would 
deny  him  thrice — had  come  true.  What  a contrast 
between  the  grand  strength  of  his  Master,  and  his 
own  weakness ! G. 

62*  Flinging  the  fold  of  his  mantle  over  his 
head,  he  too,  like  Judas,  rushed  forth  into  the 
night.  Into  the  night,  but  not  os  Judas  ; into  the 
unsunned  darkness  of  miserable  self-condemnation, 
but  not  into  the  midnight  of  remorse  and  despair ; 
into  the  night,  but,  as  has  been  beautifully  said,  it 
was  44  to  meet  the  morning  dawn.”  If  the  angel  of 
Innocence  bad  left  him,  his  44  younger  brother,”  the 
angel  of  Repentance,  took  him  gently  by  the  hand.  F. 


We  find,  in  tracing  Peter’s  career,  that  his  zeal  . 
was  mixed  with  many  inconsistencies.  Inconstancy 
compromised  his  ardor ; temper  lurked  in  close  al- 
liance with  his  impetuosity ; and  violence  of  speech 
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was  a mortifying  appendage  to  his  vehemence.  But 
Christ  saw  that  he  had  in  him  the  noble  material  of 
a vital  and  victorious  apostleship,  and  it  is  most  in. 
tcresting  for  us  to  sec  how  the  benignant  spirit  of 
the  new  faith  worked  upon  him,  till  it  finally  purged 
out  the  old  bitter  leaven,  refashioned  him  into  a 
self-commanding  as  well  as  an  eager  champion,  and 
at  last  made  him  first  and  foremost  of  the  twelve 

companions  of  his  Lord.  F.  D.  II. As  his  fault 

was  sudden  and  surprising,  so  was  his  recovery 
speedy  and  effectual.  From  thenceforward  he  be- 
came again  the  same  faithful,  affectionate,  undaunted 
Peter,  he  had  been  before.  The  book  of  the  Acts 
informs  us  at  large  what  noble  reparations  he  after- 
ward made  for  this  breach  of  faith : how  vigorous 
and  bold  he  was  in  preaching,  how  forward  and 
even  joyful  in  suffering  for  the  gospel  of  his  once 


denied  Lord.  All  which  are  testimonies  of  greater 
value,  because  these  were  the  long  and  constant 
practice  of  a settled  faith,  the  course  of  many 
years,  the  habit  and  the  sense  of  the  man : whereas 
his  crime,  though  exceeding  great,  was  of  short  con- 
tinuance ; the  effect  of  fear  and  infirmity  in  great 
measure,  and  not  so  much  the  act  of  the  man,  as 
the  effect  of  violent  passions  and  temptations, 
which  had  then  almost  unmanned  him.  . . . The 
same  powerful  Intercessor  prays  for  every  sincere 
believer,  that  his  faith  fail  not ; but  they  that  arc 
sincere  should  remember  that  they  are  feeble ; 
knowing  by  this  example  and  their  own  experience 
that  willingness  of  spirit  preserves  not  against 
weakness  of  flesh,  they  should  watch  constantly 
and  pray  fervently  that  they  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion. Stanhope. 


Section  152.— Interrogated  by  Annas.  Examined  and  condemned  by 

the  Sanhedrim. 

The  Palace  of  Annas , and  that  of  Caiaphas. 

Matthew  xxvi.  57,  59-68.  Mark  xiv.  58,  55-65.  Luke  xxii.  68-71.  John  xviii.  19-24. 

J.  19  The  high  priest  then  asked  Jesus  of  his  disciples,  and  of  his  doctrine.  Jesus  answered 

20  him,  I spake  openly  to  the  world ; I ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple, 

21  whither  the  Jews  always  resort;  and  in  secret  have  I said  nothing.  Why  askest  thou 
me?  Ask  them  which  heard  me,  what  I have  said  unto  them  : behold,  they  know  what 

22  I said.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  one  of  the  officers  which  stood  by  struck  Jesus 

23  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  so?  Jesus  answered 
him,  If  I have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil:  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me? 

24  Now  Annas  sent  him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest.  And  as  soon  as  it  was 
L.  66  day  they  brought  him  into  the  house  of  Caiaphas.  where  the  elders  of  the  people  and 

the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  came  together,  and  led  him  into  their  council,  saying, 
67,  68  Art  thou  the  Christ?  tell  us.  And  lie  said  unto  them.  If  I tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe; 
Mk.55  and  if  I also  ask  you , ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go.  And  the  chief  priests,  and 
all  the  council,  sought  false  witness  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to  death ; and  found  none. 
56,  57  For  many  bare  false  witness  against  him,  but  their  witness  agreed  not  together.  And  at 
58  the  last  came  two  false  witnesses,  and  said.  We  heard  him  say,  I will  destroy  this  temple 
that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within  three  days  I will  build  another  made  without  hand'-. 
69  But  neither  so  did  their  witness  agree  together. 

60  And  the  high  priest  arose  and  stood  up  in  the  midst,  and  asked  Jesus,  saying,  Answcr- 

61  est  thou  nothing?  what  is  it  which  these  witness  against  thee?  But  Jesus  held  his  peace, 
M.  63  and  answered  nothing.  Again  the  high  priest  asked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  I adjuro 

thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 

64  Son  of  the  Blessed?  And  Jesns  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said;  I am.  Nevertheless,  I 
say  unto  you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  God?  And  he  said  nnto  them.  Ye  say 

65  that  I am.  Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy; 
what  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses?  behold,  now  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy. 
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66  What  think  ye?  And  they  all  answered,  and  condemned  him,  and  said,  We  ourselves 
have  heard  of  his  own  mouth.  He  is  guilty  of  death. 

67  Then  the  men  that  held  Jesus,  when  they  had  blindfolded  him,  did  spit  in  his  face 
mocked  him,  and  buffeted  him;  and  others  smote  Am  with  the  palms  of  their  hands, 

68  saying,  Prophesy  unto  ns,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that  smote  thee?  And  many  other 
things  blasphemously  spake  they  against  him. 


Unfolding  as  a flower,  from  the  germ  of  a perfect  youth ; growing  up  to  enter  into  great  scenes  and 
have  his  part  in  great  trials ; Jesus  is  harmonious  in  all  with  himself  and  truth,  a miracle  of  celestial 
beauty.  He  is  a lamb  in  innocence,  a God  in  dignity ; revealing  a faultless  piety,  such  as  no  mortal  ever 
attempted,  such  as,  to  the  highest  of  mortals,  is  inherently  impossible.  lie  advances  the  most  extravagant 
pretensions,  without  any  show  of  conceit,  or  even  seeming  fault  of  modesty.  He  suffers  Without  affecta- 
tion of  composure  and  without  restraint  of  pride ; suffers  as  no  mortal  sensibility  can,  and  where,  to  mor- 
tal view,  there  was  no  reason  for  pain  at  all ; giving  us  not  only  an  example  of  gentleness  and  patience 
in  all  the  small  trials  of  life,  but  revealing  the  depths  even  of  the  passive  virtues  of  God,  in  his  agony 
and  the  patience  of  his  suffering  love.  H.  B. 


J.  19  23.  We  can  scarcely  doubt,  from  the 
clear  statement  in  John's  gospel,  that  a preliminary 
examination  of  an  inquisitorial  nature,  in  which  our 
Lord  was  questioned  about  his  followers  and  his 
teaching,  and  which  the  brutal  conduct  of  one  at- 
tendant present  seems  to  show  was  private  and  in- 
formal, took  place  before  Annas.  There,  too,  it 
would  seem,  we  must  place  the  three  denials  of  Pe- 
ter. E. The  wide  difference  between  the  lan- 

guage of  our  Lord  here  and  that  which  he  uses  be- 
fore Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim,  affords  additional 
evidence  that  wc  are  reading  an  account  of  a private 
examination  before  Annas,  quite  distinct  from  that 
which  took  place  before  Caiaphas.  Not  a word  of 
all  this  is  recorded  in  the  other  three  gospels.  J.  C.  E. 

19-21.  Had  Christ  been  content  to  blend  Sad- 
duceeism  and  Pharisaism  and  heathenism  into  one 
religion,  to  sanction  all  as  meaning  the  same  thing) 
or  even  to  allow  them  a place  in  that  pure  and  ex- 
clusive system  he  came  to  reveal,  he  would  never 
have  suffered.  Instead  of  such  blending,  he  de- 
nounced all  compromises.  He  assailed  every  false 
system,  and  by  the  advocates  of  all  he  himself  was 
condemned.  Truth  was  not  on  his  lips  an  eclectic 
faith,  a compound  of  all  human  opinions,  and,  os 
such,  adapted  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  all.  Like 
its  author,  it  stood  out  distinctly  from  everything 
earthly,  formed  no  secular  alliances,  and  allowed  no 
rival.  J.  A 

Patiently  he  awaits  his  hour;  he  awaits  the 
pleasure,  not  of  his  enemies,  but  of  his  heavenly 
Father;  and  when  the  hour  is  come,  how  full  of 
dignity,  of  strength,  and  of  calmness,  the  attitude 
which  he  maintains  in  presence  of  his  judges  ! His 
simple,  calm  replies,  together  with  the  silence  with 
which  he  meets  a question  unworthy  of  any  other  an- 


swer, cast  the  most  glaring  light  on  their  shamefth 
motives.  R.  C. 

The  answer,  for  all  its  calmness,  involved  a dee> 
reproof.  “ I have  spoken  openly  to  the  world ; j 
ever  taught  in  the  synagogue  and  the  temple,  wher* 
all  the  Jews  come  together,  and  in  secret  I said 
nothing.  Why  askest  thou  me?  Ask  those  who 
have  heard  me  what  I said  to  them.  Lo!  these” — 
pointing,  perhaps,  to  the  by-standers — “ know  what 
I said  to  them.”  The  emphatic  repetition  of  the 
“I,”  and  its  unusually  significant  position  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  show  that  a contrast  was  in- 
tended; as  though  he  had  said:  “This  midnight, 
this  secrecy,  this  mockery  of  justice,  are  yowrs,  not 

mine.11  F. Neither  as  to  his  disciples,  nor  as  to 

his  doctrine — neither  as  to  the  instructions  given  to 
his  followers,  nor  as  to  the  bonds  of  their  union  and 
fellowship,  had  there  been  anything  concealed ; not 
one  doctrine  for  the  people  without  and  another  for 
the  initiated  within ; no  meetings  in  hidden  places 
for  dangerous  objects. 

23.  Out  of  the  depths  of  a perfect  patience,  a 
gentleness  which  nothing  could  irritate,  the  saying 
came : “ If  I have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the 
evil ; but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me  ? ” “ Think,” 

says  Chrysostom,  “ on  him  who  said  these  words,  on 
him  to  whom  they  were  said,  and  on  the  reason  why 
they  were  said,  and  these  words  will,  with  divine 
power,  cast  down  all  wrath  which  may  rise  within 
thy  soul.”  H. 

L.  66.  Examined  by  the  Sanhedrim.  The 
priests  were  there,  whose  greed  and  selfishness  he 
had  reproved ; the  elders,  whose  hypocrisy  he  had 
branded;  the  scribes,  whose  ignorance  he  had  ex- 
posed; and,  worse  than  all,  the  worldly,  skeptical 
Sadducecs,  the  most  cruel  and  dangerous  of  oppo- 
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nents,  whose  empty  sapience  he  had  confuted.  All 
these  were  bent  upon  his  death ; all  filled  with  re- 
pulsion at  that  infinite  goodness ; all  burning  with 
hatred  against  a nobler  nature  than  any  which  they 
could  even  conceive  in  their  loftiest  dreams.  Though 
the  poor  apostles  could  not  watch  for  one  hour  in 
sympathetic  prayer,  these  nefarious  plotters  could 

watch  all  night  in  their  deadly  malice.  F. Here 

holinessv  authority,  and  learning  seem  to  be  united 
and  consulting  together;  and  yet,  in  reality,  it  is  no 
better  than  a sacrilegious  meeting,  and  a cabal  of 
murderers.  The  criminals  usurp  the  place  of  the 
judge,  and  the  judge  is  arraigned  and  condemned  as 
a crimnal. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that,  although  the  Phari- 
sees were  actuated  by  a burning  hatred  against  Je- 
sus, and  were  even  so  eager  for  his  death  as  to  be 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  aristocratic  and  priest- 
ly Sadducees — from  whom  they  were  ordinarily  sep- 
arated by  every  kind  of  difference,  political,  social, 
and  religious — yet,  from  the  moment  that  the  plot 
fbr  his  arrest  and  condemnation  had  been  matured, 
the  Pharisees  took  so  little  part  in  it  that  their 
name  is  not  once  directly  mentioned  in  any  event 
connected  with  the  arrest,  the  trial,  the  derisions, 
and  the  crucifixion.  The  Pharisees,  as  such,  disap- 
pear ; the  chief  priests  and  elders  [who  wero  mainly 
Sadducees]  take  their  place.  F. 

With  the  Sadducees  Jesus  came  less  frequently 
into  collision.  This  sect  prevailed  chiefly  among  the 
[priesthood  and  the]  aristocracy  of  the  larger  cities, 
while  Jesus  in  general  mingled  with  the  lower 
orders ; and  the  Sadducees  were  less  regular  at- 
tendants in  the  synagogues  and  schools,  where  he 

was  wont  to  deliver  his  instructions.  II.  M. It 

is  a conjecture  which  the  notices  of  the  Talmud 
bring  home  to  my  mind  with  strong  conviction,  that 
the  rage  of  these  priests  was  mainly  due  to  our 
Lord’s  words  and  acts  concerning  that  house  of  God 
which  they  regarded  as  their  exclusive  domain,  and, 
above  all,  to  his  second  public  cleansing  of  the 
temple. 

Mk.  58.  The  fact  was  that  he  had  sc  id,  “ De- 
stroy this  temple;”  and  the  imperative  had  but 
been  addressed  hypothetically  to  them.  Tlvcy  were 
to  be  the  destroyers.  He  had  but  promised  to 
rebuild.  It  was  just  one  of  those  perjuries  which 
was  all  the  more  perjured,  because  it  bore  some  dis- 
tant semblance  to  the  truth.  F. 

Eager  as  his  enemies  were  to  find  criminal  mat- 
ter against  our  Lord,  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  out- 
set of  his  ministry,  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  more 
than  three  years  before  this.  In  all  that  he  said  and 
did  after  that,  though  ever  increasing  in  boldness, 
they  could  find  nothing.  Even  then,  they  fix  only 
on  one  speech  of  two  or  three  words,  which  they 
pared  to  adduce  against  him,  and  most  manifestly 


pervert  the  speech  of  our  Lord.  It  is  next  to  oea 
tain  that  the  ecclesiastics , who  were  the  prosccufoi's  in 
this  case,  did  not  believe  that  this  was  his  meaning. 
For,  in  less  than  three  days  after  this,  they  went  to 
Pilate,  saying,  44  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiv- 
er said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After  three  days  I 
will  inse  again."  They  speak  of  this  not  as  a cas- 
ual speech,  once  uttered,  but  as  what  he  had  given 
out  regarding  his  fate,  and  what  was  well  enough 
known  among  themselves. 

60.  What  is  it  these  witness  against 
thee  ? Clearly,  they  felt  that  their  case  had  faded, 
and  by  this  artful  question  the  high-priest  hoped  to 
get  from  his  own  mouth  what  they  had  in  vain  tried 
to  get  from  their  false  and  contradictory  witnesses. 
Hut  in  this,  too,  they  faile  1,  for  lie  held  his  peace 
and  answered  nothing.  B. That  majestic  si- 

lence troubled,  thwarted,  maddened  them.  They 
felt,  before  that  silence,  as  if  they  were  the  culprits, 
he  the  judge. 

M.  63*  Then,  reduced  to  utter  despair  and  fury, 
this  false  high-priest — with  marvellous  inconsisten- 
cy, with  disgraceful  illegality — still  standing  with  a 
threatening  attitude  over  his  prisoner,  exclaimed, 
44 1 adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  to  tell  us  ” — what  ? 
whether  thou  art  a malefactor  ? whether  thou  hast 
secretly  taught  sedition  ? whether  thou  hast  openly 
uttered  blasphemy  ? — no,  but  (and  surely  the  ques- 
tion showed  the  dread  misgiving  which  lay  under 
all  their  deadly  conspiracy  against  him) — 44  whether 
THOU  ART  THE  CHRIST,  THE  SON  OF  GOD  ? ” Strang© 
question  to  a bound,  defenceless,  condemned  crim- 
inal ; and  strange  question  from  such  a questioner 
— a high-priest  of  his  people!  Strange  question 
from  the  judge  who  was  hounding  on  his  false  wit- 
nesses against  the  prisoner ! Yet  so  adjured,  and 
to  such  a question,  Jesus  could  not  be  silent ; on 
such  a point  he  could  not  leave  himself  open  to  mis- 
interpretation. F. 

64.  Appealed  to  thus  solemnly,  by  the  first 
magistrate  of  his  nation,  sitting  in  presidency  over 
the  highest  of  its  courts,  our  Lord  keeps  silence  no 
longer.  In  words  that  must  have  struck  every  audi- 
tor with  wonder  he  replies  to  the  high-priest’s  adju- 
ration. II. Jesus  at  once  answers  in  the  affirma- 

tive, and  adds  a distinct  allusion  to  the  prediction 
of  Daniel  (7  : 13,  14),  then  universally  admitted  to 
refer  to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Ilis  words  may 
be  thus  paraphrased  : 44  Ye  shall  know  me  for  that 
mighty  king  described  by  the  prophet ; ye  shall 
know  me  when  my  great  and  imperishable  kingdom 
shall  be  established  on  the  ruins  of  your  theoc- 
racy.” II.  M. 

It  is  our  Lord’s  own  solemn  assertion  of  his 
claim  to  the  Messiah  ship,  and  Sonsliip  to  God.  The 
time  for  reserve  is  past.  Jesus  will  now  openly  not 
only  assert  his  divine  prerogatives,  but  he  will  let 
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those  earthly  dignitaries,  who  have  dragged  him  to 
their  tribunal,  know  that  the  hour  is  coining  which 
shall  witness  a strange  reversal  in  their  positions — 
he  sitting  on  the  scat  of  power,  and  they  standing 
before  his  bar,  as  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  he  comes 
to  judge  all  mankind.  II. 

Thou  hast  said*  Thou  bast  said  what  is 
true,  I am  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  : 
for  all  these  were  synouymous  terms  among  the 

Jews.  P. “On  the  right  hand  of  power” 

means,  “ at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,”  who 
is  sometimes  called  “power”  by  the  Jews.  Ham- 
mond.  Also,  “ to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,” 

was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as  a certain  indicar 
tion  of  their  Messiah.  Whitby. 

The  other  judges  drop  all  allusion  to  the  Mes- 
siahship.  “ Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  then  the 
Son  of  God  ? ” and  it  was  upon  our  Lord’s  reasser- 
tion that  he  was,  and  upon  that  alone,  that  he  was 
doomed  to  death  as  a blasphemer.  For  it  was  per- 
fectly understood  between  the  judges  and  the  judged, 
that,  in  thus  speaking,  Jesus  claimed  an  intrinsic 
affinity — oneness  in  essence,  knowledge,  power,  and 
glory,  with  the  Father.  Jesus,  fully  aware  of  the 
meaning  attached  by  his  judges  to  the  expression 
“ Son  of  God,”  heard  without  explanation  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  him  for  making  that  claim.  II. 

In  his  whole  life,  no  indication  of  doubt,  even 
for  a moment,  can  be  discovered.  Not  a word  of 
hesitation  ever  escaped  his  lips.  When  his  last 
hour  was  approaching,  his  voice  to  his  disciples  was 
the  voice  of  calm  assurance.  “ In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation : but  be  of  good  cheer ; I 
have  overcome  the  world.”  “Ye  now  have  sorrow ; 
but  I will  sec  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  re- 
joice.” He  is  persecuted  and  scorned,  deserted  by 
his  friends,  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  falsely 
accused  and  condemned  to  a disgraceful  and  tortur- 
ing death.  But,  alone,  with  death  before  him,  and 
without  one  earthly  support,  he  calmly  believes  that 
the  enterprise  shall  triumph,  and  that  he  shall  reign 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men ! Y. 

He  himself  blends  his  humiliation  and  exalta- 
tion, his  humanity  and  divinity,  as  he  takes  to  him- 


self the  double  title,  and  binds  it  to  his  suffering 

brow  : The  Son  of  man  ; the  Son  of  God.  H. 

For  him  it  was  the  signing  of  his  own  death-war- 
rant. It  was  for  mankind  that  he  testified — for  us 
he  testified.  His  words  are  intended  to  prove : a 
stay  for  the  doubter , a teinor  to  the  advewary,  a 
strong  consolation  for  his  followers,  both  then  and  at 
all  times.  A.  T. 

67,  68*  The  hands  they  had  bound  had  healed 
the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead ; the  lips  they  smote 
had  calmed  the  winds  and  the  waves.  One  word, 
and  the  splendors  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
would  have  filled  the  chamber ; one  word,  and  the 
meuials  now  sporting  with  him  at  their  will  would 
have  perished.  But,  as  he  had  begun  and  con- 
tinued, he  would  end — as  self-restrained  in  the  use 
of  his  awful  powers  on  his  own  behalf  as  if  he  had 
been  the  most  helpless  of  men.  Divine  patience 
and  infinite  love  knew  no  wearying.  He  had  but  to 
will  it  and  walk  free,  but  he  came  to  die  for  man. 

G. “Though  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not 

again ; though  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.” 

There  was  but  one  man  in  that  hall  to  look  with 
loving,  pitying  eyes  on  him  who  was  being  treated 
thus  ; and  in  the  words  which  that  spectator  penned 
long  years  thereafter  in  his  distant  lonely  island,  we 
may  see  some  trace  of  the  impression  which  the 
sight  of  the  great  sufferer  made : “ I,  John,  who  also 
am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ.”  li. 

The  Evangelists  are  singularly  free  from  in  ag- 
inative coloring.  They  are  the  most  objective  of 
all  historians  ; they  abstain  from  every  intnision  of 
their  own  feelings  and  reflections,  even  when  they 
record  the  most  exciting  scenes,  the  bitterest  perse- 
cution, and  the  deepest  sufferings  of  their  Master. 

P.  S. We  should  observe  the  unimpassioned  but 

not  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the  Evangelists  re- 
late the  sufferings  of  their  divine  Lord,  as  well  as 
the  perverseness,  the  insatiable  malignity  of  his 
enemies  ; in  all  their  narration  not  one  opprobrious 
epithet,  not  one  severe  expression  escapes  them. 
Calmness  such  as  this  is  surely  most  inconsistent 
with  every  possible  suspicion  of  fanaticism.  Graves. 


Section  153.— Death  of  Judas.  Jesus  brought  before  Pilate. 

Matthew  xxvii.  1-14.  Mask  xv.  1-5.  Luke  xxiii.  1-5.  John  xviii.  28-88. 

M.  8 Then  Judas,  which  had  betrayed  him,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  repented 
himself,  and  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
4 saying,  I have  sinned  in  that  I have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood.  And  they  said,  What 
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5 is  that  to  as  ? see  thou  to  that.  And  he  east  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple, 
and  departed,  and  went  and  hanged  himself. 

6 And  the  chief  priests  took  the  silver  pieces,  and  said,  It  is  not  lawful  for  to  put  them 

7 into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the  price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought 

8 with  them  the  potter’s  field,  to  bury  strangers  in.  Wherefore  that  field  was  called, 

9 The  field  of  blood,  unto  this  day.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy 
the  prophet,  saying,  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that 

10  was  valued,  whom  they  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  value;  and  gave  them  for  the 
potter’s  field,  as  the  Lord  appointed  me. 

1 And  straightway,  when  the  morning  was  come,  all  the  chief  priests  held  a consulta- 
tion with  the  elders  and  scribes  and  the  whole  council,  against  Jesus  to  put  him  to 

2 death.  And  the  whole  multitude  of  them  arose,  and  when  they  had  bound  Jesus,  they 
led  him  away  from  Caiaphas  unto  the  hall  of  judgment,  and  delivered  him  to  Pontius 

J.  28  Pilate  the  governor.  And  it  was  early;  and  they  themselves  went  not  into  the  judg- 
ment hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled  ; but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover. 

29  Pilate  then  went  out  unto  them,  and  said,  WThat  accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  ? 

80  They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  he  were  not  a malefactor,  we  would  not  have  de- 

81  livered  him  up  unto  thee.  Then  said  Pilate  unto  them,  Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him 
according  to  your  law.  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him,  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put 

82  any  man  to  death : that  the  saying  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  signify- 
L.  2 ing  what  death  he  should  die.  And  '.hey  began  to  accuse  him,  saying,  We  found  this 

fellow  perverting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  saying,  that  he 
himself  is  Christ  a King. 

J.  33  Then  Pilate  entered  into  the  judgment  hall  again,  and  called  Jesus.  And  Jesus  stood 

before  the  governor ; and  the  governor  asked  him,  saying,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the 

84  Jews?  Jesus  answered  him,  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee 

85  of  me?  Pilate  answered,  Am  I a Jew  ? Thine  own  nation,  and  the  chief  priests,  have 

86  delivered  thee  unto  me.  What  hast  thou  done  ? Jesus  answered.  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world:  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that 
I should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews : but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence. 

87  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a king  then  ? Jesus  answered,  Thou  sayest 

that  I am  a king.  To  this  end  was  I horn,  and  for  this  cause  came  I into  the  world, 

that  I should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth,  heareth  my 

38  voice.  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ? And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went  out 
again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto  them,  I find  in  him  no  fault  at  all. 

Mk.  3 And  the  chief  priests  and  elders  accused  him  of  many  things : but  be  answered  noth- 

4 ing.  And  Pilate  asked  him  again,  saying,  Answerest  thou  nothing  ? hearest  thou  not 

5 how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee?  But  Jesus  yet  answered  him  to  never  a 
wTord  ; insomuch  that  the  governor  marvelled  greatly. 

L.  4 Then  said  Pilate  to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  people,  I find  no  fault  in  this  man. 

5 And  they  were  the  more  fierce,  saying,  He  stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout 
all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  to  this  place. 


What  human  heart  can  bo  untouched  by  the  demeanor  of  Jesus  toward  Judas  when  sin  had  begun  to 
do  its  work  ? On  the  one  hand,  there  is  that  divine  earnestness  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  uttered 
the  voice  of  prophetic  warning  in  his  ear.  And  on  the  other  hand,  that  considerate  love  with  which,  in 
these  warnings,  he  ever  spared  him  before  the  disciples,  never  mentioning  his  name,  just  as  if  he  was 
addressing  a secret  word  to  his  heart  alone,  by  which  he  constantly  and  unwcariedly  wooed  his  heart — 
ever  up  to  that  majestic  close,  when  he  washed  the  traitor’s  feet ! And  by  all  that,  Judas  was  untouched ; 
to  all  he  was  insensible.  For  he  that  has  himself  ceased  to  love,  can  no  longer  understand  the  love  of 
others.  In  his  dead  heart  all  is  voiceless  and  mute.  But  he  awoke  at  last.  Then  the  rent-up  storm 
burst  within  the  conscience  of  the  traitor.  And  as  he  heard  a voice  cry  out  against  him  from  every  fold 
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of  that  conscience,  the  feeling  that  awoke  within  him  was — “ Once  I loved  ; once  I was  loved  by  him  ! ” 
But  alas ! he  had  then  no  longer  power  to  believe  or  love  ! A.  T. 

As  the  death  of  Jesus  was  designed  to  atone  for  all  guilt,  nearly  all  guilt  combined  to  accomplish  it. 
It  was  covetousness  that  betrayed  him  ; it  was  perjury  that  bore  falso  witness  against  him ; it  was  envy 
that  delivered  him  up.  Cruelty  scourged  and  crowned  him  with  thorns.  Popular  fickleness  chose  Bar- 
abbas,  and  rejected  Ilim  ; while,  in  the  soldiers,  coarse  brutality  buffeted  and  mocked  him.  If  we  look 
beneath  the  outward  acts  of  human  conduct  to  the  hidden  principles  from  which  they  spring,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  guilt  of  crucifying  the  Lord  is  oft  repeated — by  avowed  disciples,  who  desert  and  deny, 
and  wouid  even  sell  him,  and  with  him  every  principle  of  conscience  ; by  those  who  would  hid  his  cause, 
but  that  to  identify  themselves  too  closely  with  Christ  might  compromise  them  with  the  world ; by  those  who 
believe  but  do  not  confess ; whose  admiration  ends  when  they  feel  the  pressure  of  the  morality  of  his 
gospel,  and  the  self-denying  character  of  the  Christian  life ; and  by  those  who  in  every  age  have  pre- 
ferred the  specious  to  the  real,  or  who  have  mocked  with  empty  lip-service  that  divine  King  who  is  satis- 
fied with  nothing  less  than  the  homage  of  the  heart ! J.  A. 


M.  3.  Judas  stands  alone  in  sacred  history  as  a 
man  devoted  by  name,  by  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
himself,  to  perdition.  lie  is  the  most  marked  type 
of  those  false  disciples  who  joined  Christ  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  earthly  kingdom  ; and  when  our 
Lord’s  repeated  announcements  of  his  sufferings  and 
death  showed  this  to  be  a vain  hope,  he  prepared  to 
sell  himself  and  his  Master  to  the  rulers.  S. 

Judas  had  made  ready  his  own  nature  for  the 
tempter.  He,  and  none  but  he,  could  have  rendered 
himself  capable  of  yielding.  And  now  that  he  has 
yielded,  the  power  at  work  becomes  apparent  in  the 
disenchantment  which  follows.  After  sin  has  made 
a man  so  that  he  cannot  look  steadily  into  his  own 
soul,  it  ends  by  destroying  his  enjoyment  in  that  fic- 
titious pleasure  for  which  it  has  induced  him  to  sell 
all  that  is  divine  and  real.  It  cheats  him  of  the 
substance  for  a shadow,  and  of  that  shadow  it  robs 
him,  or  changes  it  into  a frightful  phantom,  from 
which  he  would  escape  if  he  could — as  Judas  from 
the  hire  of  his  treachery.  The  remorse  of  Judas  at 
this  moment  can  be  perfectly  explained  by  the  full 
consequences  of  his  act  now  looking  him  in  the  face. 
It  is  the  murderer’s  horror  when  the  deed  is  com- 
mitted and  cannot  be  undone — that  awful  revulsion 
which,  among  all  calculations,  is  never  reckoned  on. 
For  now,  not  only  Christ’s  guiltlessness  of  the 
charge,  but  his  spotless  and  loving  character — the 
good  he  had  received  at  his  hands,  and  never  evil — 
the  gentle  considerateness  —the  unwearied  patience 
— the  pitying  tenderness  he  had  shown  him  and  his 
fellow-disciples — rose  up  before  the  soul  of  his  be- 
trayer, and  smote  him  with  unutterable  remorse. 
No  one  word,  no  one  act,  could  he  call  up  that  would 
help  his  own  thoughts  to  justify  his  treachery.  Ker. 

Judas  repented  himself.  There  are  two 
Greek  words  used  in  the  N.  T.,  both  of  which  are 
rendered  repent.  The  one  signifies  literally  to  know 
after , and  hence  indicates  a change  of  mind  or  pur- 
pose; the  other  signifies  literally  to  care  after , and 


so  to  carry  a burden  of  sorrow  for  the  past.  The 
latter  is  the  word  used  here.  The  distinction  is  well 
stated  by  Trench  : “ lie  who  has  changed  his  mind 
about  the  past  is  in  the  way  to  change  everything ; 
he  who  has  an  after-care  may  have  little  or  nothing 
more  than  a selfish  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
what  he  has  done.”  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
state  of  mind  of  Judas.  It  is  manifested  in  remorse 
for  the  past,  not  in  any  new  purpose  for  the  future ; 
and  it  leads  not  to  a new  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  to 
a despairing  death.  Repentance  inspires  to  a new 
life,  remoree  leads  to  despair  and  death ; repentance 
seeks  forgiveness,  remorse  oblivion ; repentance 
conducts  Peter  to  Christ,  remorse  drives  Judas  from 
him.  L.  A. 

4.  I have  sinned  ....  innocent  blood. 

What  a testimony  this  to  Jesus  ! Judas  had  been 
with  him  in  all  circumstances  for  three  years ; his 
post  as  treasurer  to  him  and  the  twelve  gave  him 
peculiar  opportunity  of  watching  the  spirit,  disposi- 
tion, and  habits  of  his  Master;  while  his  covetous 
nature  would  incline  him  to  dark  and  suspicious, 
rather  than  frank  and  generous,  interpretations  of 
all  that  he  said  and  did.  If,  then,  he  could  have 
fastened  on  one  questionable  feature  in  all  that  he 
had  so  long  witnessed,  no  such  speech  as  this  would 
ever  have  escaped  his  lips,  nor  would  he  have  been 
so  stung  with  remorse  as  not  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
money  and  survive  his  crime.  B. 

What  is  that  to  ns  T This  answer  of  the 
chief  priests  was  perfectly  natural  for  men  of  their 
character.  Men  who  had  any  feeling,  any  senti- 
ments of  common  humanity,  or  even  of  common 
justice,  would  naturally  have  paused  under  these 
circumstances ; would  have  examined  Judas,  and 
investigated  the  grounds  of  his  repentance.  But 
with  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Jesus  they  did  not 
concern  themselves.  All  they  wanted  was  the  de- 
struction of  a man  whom  they  hated  and  feared,  and 
whose  life  and  doctrine  were  a standing  reproach  to 
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them.  This  was  their  sole  object ; as  to  the  justice 
of  the  case,  they  were  utterly  indifferent.  P. 

If  Christ  is  innocent  it  is  not  their  concern. 
The  traitor  who  knew  him  so  well  should  have 
thought  of  this  when  he  surrendered  him.  And  in 
this  they  touch  the  very  point  which  stung  Judas  to 
the  quick,  the  one  thing  which  made  his  guilt  black- 
er than  theirs.  lie  knew  Christ  better,  and  sinned 
more  against  the  purity  and  love  of  his  nature.  See 
thou  to  that.  Even  Judas  himself  could  not 
complain.  They  had  kept  their  share  of  the  con- 
tract, and  he  must  abide  by  his.  This  is  the  re- 
morseless logic  which  belongs  to  these  cases,  and 
among  such  men  it  is  all-powerful.  And  this  is  the 
natural  end  of  all  alliances  that  are  made  for  mutual 
aid  in  the  pursuit  of  revenge  or  unhallowed  ambi- 
tion, of  unjust  gain  or  sinful  pleasure.  Ker. 

5.  Terribly  soon  did  the  Nemesis  fall  on  the 
main  actor  in  the  lower  stages  of  this  iniquity. 
When  the  morning  dawned  upon  that  chilly  night, 
and  he  knew  the  decision  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  saw  that  Jesus  was  now  given  over 
for  crucifixion  to  the  lloman  governor,  then  he  be- 
gan fully  to  realize  all  that  he  had  done.  In  Judas, 
as  in  so  many  thousands  since,  this  opening  of  the 
eyes  which  follows  the  consummation  of  an  awful 
sin  to  which  many  other  sins  have  led,  drove  him 
from  remorse  to  despair,  from  despair  to  madness, 

from  madness  to  suicide.  F. We  only  see  in  his 

fearful  end  the  most  dread  instance  of  the  regular 
development  and  enhancement  of  sin  in  the  indi- 
vidual that  is  contained  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
with  awe  we  behold  in  him  the  only  one  who  re- 
ceived his  sentence  in  person  before  the  last  day.  E. 

6.  Not  lawful  to  pat  them  into  the 
treasury.  These  very  men,  who  had  no  scruple 
at  all  in  murdering  an  innocent  person,  yet  had 
wonderful  qualms  of  conscience  about  putting  into 
the  treasury  the  money  which  they  themselves  had 
given  as  “ the  price  of  blood.”  P. 

2.  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor.  The 
Roman  provinces  were  of  two  kinds,  senatorial  and 
imperial.  The  latter  were  governed  by  military 
officers,  who  held  their  office  and  power  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  emperor.  They  looked  after  the  taxes, 
paid  the  troops,  preserved  order,  and  administered  a 
rude  sort  of  justice ; from  their  decisions  there  was 
ordinarily  no  appeal,  except  in  the  case  of  a Roman 
citizen.  Judea  was  an  imperial  province ; Pontius 
Pilate  was  its  governor  or  procurator,  and  was  di- 
rectly amenable  to  the  emperor,  Tiberius  Cesar,  for 

his  administration.  L.  A. Pilate  had  arrived 

from  Ccsarea,  to  secure  in  person  the  preservation 
of  order  in  the  dangerous  days  of  the  feast.  His 
quarters  were  in  the  new  palace,  built  by  Herod  the 
Great  on  Zion.  It  was  the  pride  of  Jerusalem.  G. 

It  was  probably  about  seven  in  the  morning 


that,  thinking  to  overawe  the  procurator  by  their 
numbers  and  dignity,  the  imposing  procession  of  the 
Sanhedrists  and  priests,  headed,  no  doubt,  by  Caia- 
phas  himself,  conducted  Jesus  from  their  hall  of 
meeting  over  the  lofty  bridge  which  spanned  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  in  presence  of  all  the  city, 
with  the  bound  hands  of  a sentenced  criminal,  a 
spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men. 

“ Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate  ” — so,  in  every 
creed  of  Christendom,  is  the  name  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curator handed  down  to  eternal  execration.  Yet  oi 
all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  before  whom 
Jesus  was  brought  to  judgment,  Pilate  was  the  least 
guilty  of  malice  and  hatred,  the  most  anxious,  if  not 
to  spare  his  agony,  at  least  to  save  his  life.  F. 

J.  28.  The  Pretorium,  translated  “ hall  of  judg- 
ment,” was  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  military 

governor,  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  S. One 

of  the  ground  apartments  of  Herod’s  palace  on  Zion 
appears  to  have  been  the  procurators’  Prdoriutn, 
mentioned  here;  as  Josephus  informs  us  that  the 
Roman  governors  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  set  up  their  tribunal  in  front  (i.  e.,  at  the 
eastern  entrance)  of  it,  namely,  on  the  “ Pavement  ” 
(of  John  19  : 13).  Strong. 

Lest  they  should  be  defiled.  Jewish  au- 
thorities on  defilement  inform  us  that  going  into  the 
house  of  a Gentile  made  a Jew  unclean  for  one  day. 
Notice  how  sanctimoniousness  and  crime  consort  to- 
gether in  the  same  bosoms — the  spirit  of  murder 
firing  their  hearts,  yet  afraid  to  defile  their  hallowed 
garments  or  soil  their  holy  feet  by  going  into  Pi- 
late’s judgment-hall ! n.  C. 

Eat  the  passover.  The  word  passover  is 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  in  three  different 
and  specific  acceptations,  viz.:  1.  The  paschal  Iamb. 
2.  The  paschal  meal.  3.  The  paschal  festival. 
The  last  may  be  taken  in  its  literal  and  widest 
sense.  Then,  to  cat  may  be  understood  to  keep  r>* 
cclebi'ate  the  passovei'.  Or,  the  paschal  festival  mav 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  paschal  sacrifices  ; that  is. 
the  voluntary  peace-offerings  and  thank-offerings, 
made  more  especially  on  the  15th  day  of  Nisan. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  John,  nor  in  tb* 
attendant  circumstances,  which,  upon  fair  interpro 
tation,  requires  or  permits  us  to  believe  that  he 
intended  to  correct  the  unquestionable  teaching  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  The  language  of  these 
three  evangelists  is  full,  explicit,  and  decisive,  to 
the  effect  that  our  Lord’s  last  meal  with  his  disci- 
ples, as  recorded  by  them  all,  was  the  regular  and 
ordinary  paschal  supper  of  the  Jews,  introducing 
the  festival  of  unleavened  bread,  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  day  of  Nisan.  R.  (Section  155,  J.  14.) 

31.  Take  yehim9  and  judge  him.  Pilate’s 
Roman  knowledge  of  law,  his  Roman  instinct  of 
justice,  jiis  Roman  contempt  for  their  murderous 
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fanaticism,  made  him  not  choose  to  act  upon  a 

charge  so  entirely  vague.  F. As  he  had  heard 

of  no  disturbance  produced  by  Jesus,  the  statement 
made  by  the  Sanhedrim  appeared  by  no  means  credit 
blc ; and,  suspecting  that  religious  disputes  were  at 
the  bottom,  he  wished  to  get  lid  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  told  them  14  to  take  him,  and  judge  him  accord- 
ing to  their  law.”  N. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  ns  to  pnt  to  death. 

Judea  was  now  under  the  Roman  yoke ; one  b^dge 
of  its  servitude  being  this,  that  while  the  old  Jew- 
ish courts  were  permitted  to  tiy  and  to  punish 
minor  offences,  the  final  judgment  of  all  capital 
offences  was  reserved  for  the  Roman  tribunals.  A 
Roman  judge  lpust  pass  the  sentence,  or,  at  least, 
must  rign  the  warrant  that  consigns  the  criminal  to 
execution.  At  Jerusalem,  these  reserved  cases  were 
brought  up  for  adjudication  at  the  time  of  the  great 
festivals,  when  the  Roman  procurator,  who  resided 
ordinarily  at  Cesarea,  visited  the  capital.  For  the 
last  six  years,  Pontius  Pilate  had  held  this  office  in 
Judea,  and  he  was  now  in  the  city  on  occasion  of 
this  Passover.  II. 

32.  Signifying  what  death  he  should  die. 

It  stood  written  in  the  eternal  councils  that  Christ 
was  to  die  by  that  Roman  form  of  execution  which 
inspired  the  Jews  with  a nameless  horror,  even  by 
crucifixion ; that  he  was  to  reign  from  his  cross — to 
die  by  that  most  fearfully  significant  and  typical  of 
deaths — public,  slow,  conscious,  accursed,  agonizing 
— worse  oven  than  burning — the  worst  type  of  all 
possible  deaths,  and  the  worst  result  of  that  curse 
which  he  was  to  remove  forever.  F. 

The  Lord  was  not  to  be  stoned,  according  to  the 
Jewish  custom ; for  his  holy  body  must  be  preserved 

from  all  mutilation.  R.  B. This  remark  John 

makes  for  the  strengthening  of  our  faith,  and  to 
show  us  how  wisely  everything  was  ordered  by  the 
counsel  of  God  under  such  complicated  circum- 
stances. Ilis  enemies  dared  not  do  what  they  would, 
but  throughout  thr  whole  trial  of  Christ  everything 
wm  'ordered  by  God’s  decree,  determined  long  be- 
fore. But  this  very  Provilencc,  which  watched 
over  our  blessed  Saviour  from  his  birth  to  his  death, 
will  watch  over  us  in  our  hours  of  life  and  death,  if 
only  we  yield  ourselves  wholly  up  to  it,  and  commit 
all  our  rays  to  God  alone.  Rambach . 

L.  2.  They  here  bring  three  different  accusa- 
tions against  him,  not  one  of  which — in  the  sense 
they  desire  Pilate  to  understand  them — is  true ; and 
one  of  which,  the  second,  they  know  is  absolutely 
false.  But  it  suits  their  object  to  represent  the  ac- 
cused to  Tilate  as  stirring  up  sedition,  refusing  to 
pay  custom,  claiming  to  be  king  of  the  country  in 
his  own  right.  II. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  Sanhcdiim  condemned 
Christ  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  Pilate^  the  Ro- 
84 


man  procurator,  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon 
him.  To  serve  the  purpose,  recourse  was  had  to  his 
claim  of  Messiahship,  on  which  they  had  professed 
to  found  their  own  decision,  with  the  addition  of  a 
political  element : 44  lie  has  claimed  to  be  a king ; ” 
and  hence  44  he  perverts  the  nation  (contests  the  Ro- 
man authority),  and  forbids  to  give  tribute  to* 
Cesar.”  An  accusation  of  this  sort  could  bo  the 
more  readily  admitted,  as  the  Roman  authorities- 
were  well  aware  that  the  Jews  felt  themselves  de- 
giaded  and  disgraced  by  paying  taxes  to  a heathen 
power.  N. 

J.  33.  Jesus  stood  before  the  governor* 

The  future  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  stood  before 
this  earthly  judge.  He  stood  there,  a King  in 
bonds.  Pilate  beheld  him,  and  his  impression  that 
this  was  no  malefactor  was  legible  on  his  counte- 
nance. Then  began  the  Lord’s  accusers  to  bring 
forward  the  accusations  upon  which  they  had  pre- 
viously agreed.  lie  had  confessed  that  he  was 
Christ ; therefore  they  represent  him  to  the  governor 
as  a rebel,  who  had  called  himself  an  anointed  king  ; 
and  thereto  add  that  he  seduced  the  people  and  re- 
fused to  pay  tribute  to  the  emperor.  They  make 
out  the  Lord  to  be  just  the  kind  of  Messiah  which 
they  were  hoping  for ; and  in  this  character  they 

deliver  him  up  to  the  heathen  Pilate.  R.  B. 

The  hypocrites  ! They  were  hunting  Jesus  to  death 
simply  because  he  would  not  identify  himself  with 
them,  and  use  his  supernatural  power  to  drive  out 
the  Romans,  and  set  them  on  the  vacant  throne. 
They  wei*e  demanding  his  death  on  the  pretext  that 
he  had  threatened  to  use  force  to  establish  his  king- 
dom, when  the  truth  was — his  real  offence,  in  their 
eyes,  was  that  he  would  not  use  force ! G. 

36,  37.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world* 
He  does  not  say  44  not  orcr,”  but 44  not  of  this  world  ” 
— i.  e.,  in  its  oiigin  and  nature  ; therefore  44  no  such 
kingdom  as  need  give  thee  or  thy  master  the  least 
alarm.”  Our  Lord  only  says  whence  his  kingdom  is 
wo/__first  simply  affirming  it,  next  giving  proof  of 
it,  then  reaffirming  it.  This  was  all  that  Pilate  had 
to  do  with.  The  positive  nature  of  his  kingdom  ho 
would  not  obtrude  upon  one  who  was  as  little  able 
to  comprehend  it,  as  entitled  officially  to  information 
about  it.  B. 

As  the  Lord  owned  himself  the  Son  of  Ood  bo* 
fore  the  most  exalted  theocratic  council,  so  he  con- 
fessed his  regal  dignity  in  presence  of  the  icprescn- 
tarive  of  the  highest  political  authority  ou  earth.  0. 

The  words  implied  that  in  another  sense  he 

certainly  claimed  to  be  both  a king  and  the  founder 
of  a kingdom.  He  then  defined  more  exactly  the 
sense  in  which  he  was  both.  N. 

44  Thou  art  a king,  then ! ” said  Pilate  to  him,  in 
astonishment.  Yes!  but  a king  not  in  this  region 
of  falsities  and  shadows,  but  one  born  to  bear  wit- 
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ness  unto  the  truth,  and  one  whom  all  who  were  of 

the  truth  should  hear.  F. For  my  kingdom  is 

an  empire  of  truth.  “Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth,”  whose  heart  receives  and  loves  the  truth, 
hears  my  voice  and  is  one  of  my  subjects ; a mem- 
ber of  my  kingdom.  In  the  sense  in  which  he  is  a 
king,  hi  < clatiin  tb  be  one  is  no  crime.  H.  C. 

The  only  weapon  of  which  he  made  use  was  spir- 
itual truth.  His  life,  his  words,  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  his  character,  are  consistent  only  with  the 
design  to  achieve,  not  a material,  but  a moral  con- 
quest, and  to  effect  not  a political,  but  a spiritual 
revolution  in  the  world.  He  had  the  conception  of 
a purely  spiritual  reign,  the  conception  of  a palace 
and  a throne  for  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  con- 
ception of  the  regeneration  of  man’s  inward  na- 
ture. Y. 

After  be  had  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  setting 
up  an  earthly  kingdom,  affirming  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  King  in  a certain  sense,  he  added  that 
he  came  into  the  world  to  testify  of  the  truth.  These 
three  propositions,  taken  together,  set  forth  his  pur- 
pose to  found  his  kingdom,  not  by  worldly  means, 
but  by  the  testimony  of  the  truth.  But  he  testified 
of  the  truth  by  his  whole  life,  by  ki3  words  and 
work 4,  comprising  the  entire  self-revelation  of  him 
who  could  say,  “ I am  the  Timth."  N. 

Then  Christ  is  a King  of  Truth.  Should  not 
Pilate  have  desired  to  behold  a King  of  Truth,  a 
witness  whose  possession  the  truth  is,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fruitless  search  which  the  heathen  world  was 
making  after  the  true  God  ? To  a Jew  he  might 
perhaps  have  said,  salvation  ; to  the  heathen  Pilate 
he  holds  out  salvation  as  an  object  of  attraction  un- 
der the  form  of  the  truth.  To  reveal  in  his  own  p&'- 
son  tliis  saving  truth,  that  God’s  holy  love  desires 
the  redemption  of  sinners — for  this  purpose  it  was 
that  Christ  was  born  and  became  man,  a born  Kiug 
of  Truth ; for  this  cause  did  he  come  into  the  world, 
of  which  he  is  not ; to  this  end  did  he  live  in  the 
world,  and  preach,  and  work,  and  suffer.  Jesus,  the 
friend  of  souls,  bears  witness  to  that  which  our  soul 
is  seeking  for ; and  his  word  would  fain  sound  to  us 
like  the  sweet  accents  of  home.  R.  B. 

Our  Lord’s  reply  was  particularly  adapted  to  the 
position,  acquirements,  experience,  of  him  before 
whom  he  stood — a Roman  official  of  high  rank,  edu- 
cated, cultivated ; a man  of  large  experience  of  men 
— men  in  different  countries  and  of  different  creeds ; 
pot  given  much  to  thought  about  religious  matters, 
yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  rival  schools  of 
philosophy  and  religion  by  which  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth was  distracted.  Truth,  moral  and  reli- 
gious truth,  was  the  proclaimed  object  of  research, 
of  which  some  were  saying,  Lo,  here  it  is,  and  others, 
Lo,  there  it  is ; but  of  which  he,  Pilate,  in  pursuit  of 
quite  a different  object,  had  learned  to  think  that 


neither  here  nor  there  nor  anywhere  was  it  to  be 
found.  “ Ilere thinks  Pilate,  44  is  a new  rival  of 
those  old  Stoics,  who  were  ever  teaching  that  every 
wise  man  was  a king — the  scttcr-up  of  a new  sys- 
tem. One  thing  at  least  is  clear  enough,  that  it  is  a 
quite  empty  charge  these  Jews  are  urging  against 
him.  He  may  sit  as  long  as*  he  likes  upon  that  ideal 
throne  of  his,  without  the  throne  of  Tiberius  being 
endangered ; he  may  get  as  many  subjects  as  he  can 
to  enter  that  ideal  kingdom,  and  my  master,  the 
emperor,  have  not  a loyal  subject  the  less.” 

38*  And  so  with  that  passing  question  to  Jesus, 
44  What  i3  truth  ? ” — a question  he  docs  not  stay  to 
get  answered,  as  he  has  no  faith  that  any  answer  to 
it  can  be  given ; a question  not  uttered  snceringly 
or  scoffingly,  but  rather  sadly  and  bitterly,  he  him- 
self having  come  to  regard  all  truth  as  a phantom ; 
and  with  a tolerant,  ba!f-pitying  feeling  toward  Je- 
sus— with  that  question  put  to  Jesus  by  the  way, 
Pilate  goes  out  to  the  Jews.  ' II. 

It  was  the  half-pitying  question  of  the  practical 
man  of  the  world,  who  felt  that  truth  was  a phan- 
tom, a word  that  had  no  political  import,  and  re- 
garded the  attempt  to  connect  it  with  a kingdom 
and  matters  of  real  life  as  a delusion  of  harmless 

though  pitiable  enthusiasm.  E. lie  wholly  set 

aside  the  idea  of  an  unearthly  royalty ; he  saw  in 
the  prisoner  before  his  tribunal  an  innocent  and 
high-souled  dreamer,  nothing  more.  F. 

That  the  peace  of  a nation  or  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual should  be  endangered  on  account  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  any  system  of  speculative 
opinions,  was  so  opposite  to  the  opinion  and  feeling 
of  the  Roman  world,  that  Tilate  inquire!  what  he 
meant  by  truth ; what  truth  h d to  do  with  a ques- 
tion of  life  and  death.  Apparently  despairing,  on 
one  hand,  of  bringing  this  blameless  enthusiast  to 
his  senses ; on  the  other,  unwilling  to  attach  impor- 
tance to  what  appeared  to  him  in  so  different  a light, 
he  wished  at  once  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affaK 
He  abruptly  left  Jesus  and  went  out  to  the  Jewish 
deputa'ion  at  the  gate.  II.  M. To  them  he  pro- 

nounced his  fir  A emphatic  and  unhesitating  acquit- 
tal : 44 1 find  in  him  no  fault  at  all."  F. 

Mk.  3 5.  He  answered  nothing.  The 
silence  of  Jesus  was  the  most  diguified  and  speaking 

reply  to  such  charges  as  they  had  to  bring.  B. 

One  observes  an  almost  exact  parallel  as  to  his 
silences  and  his  speakings  in  our  Lord’s  conduct  be- 
fore the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  courts  of  justice. 
So  far  as  we  can  understand  the  principle  determin- 
ing the  time  to  speak  and  the  time  to  be  silent,  it 
was  this : that  when  the  matter  directly  concerned 
hi3  divine  Sonship  and  Kingship,  he  will  help  his 
judges  in  every  way  he  can ; nny,  he  will  himself 
supply  the  evidence  they  want.  Upon  that  count 
he  will  cooperate  with  his  enemies  in  bringing  about 
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his  condemnation;  but  will  leave  the  attempts  to 
fasten  on  him  any  other  charge  to  break  down  of 
themselves,  that  it  might  bo  solely  as  the  Son  of 
God,  tha  King  of  Israel,  that  he  should  be  convicted, 
condemned,  and  crucified.  II. 


With  what  meek  majesty  did  Jesus  confront  the 
representative  of  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world, 
declaring  himself  a king  in  that  higher  realm  of 
spiritual  powers  where  truth  rules  over  all ! Even 
the  temporizing  truckling  governor  was  awed  by  this 
strange  assertion  of  a kingdom  which  his  power 
could  not  touch,  and  to  which  every  soul  must  bow. 
Yet  the  Roman  empire  long  ago  crumbled  away, 
while  Christ’s  kingdom  lives  and  grows.  J.  P.  T. 


The  Kingship  of  Christ  rests  on  a foundation 
which  forms  part  of  the  very  throne  of  God.  His 
dominion  is  established  in  human  heart s.  It  is 
founded  iu  willing  submission.  It  is  maintained  by 
spit  Lual  aulhoi'ily.  It  is  established  in  righteous- 
ness. It  will  ultimately  unite  heaven  and  earth. 
It  begins  in  individual  conversion.  Its  grandest 
earthly  manifestation  will  be  seen  in  the  general 
extension  of  truth ; the  richest  and  noblest  mani- 
festation of  all  will  be  seen  in  heaven.  Christ’s 
death  founds  it ; Christ’s  Spirit  forms  it ; Christ’s 
will,  ever  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  Father, 
rules  it ; Christ’s  glory  (which  is  also  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  and  comprehends  the  full  blessedness  of 
the  redeemed)  is  its  end.  J.  A. 


Section  154.— Before  Herod,  and  Pilato  again.  Barabbas  preferred. 

Mattuiew  xxvii.  16-26.  Mark  xv.  6-16.  Lvw*  Axiii.  6-25.  John  xviii.  89,  40. 

L.6,7  When  Pilate  heard  of  Galilee,  he  asked  whether  the  man  were  a Galilean.  And  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  he  belonged  unto  Herod’s  jurisdiction,  lie  sent  him  to  Herod,  who 
himself  also  was  at  Jerusalem  at  that  time. 

8 And  when  Herod  saw  Jesus,  be  was  exceeding  glad:  for  he  was  desirous  to  see  him 
of  a long  season,  because  he  had  he/nd  many  things  of  him  ; and  he  hoped  to  have  seen 

9 some  miracle  done  by  him.  Then  he  questioned  with  him  in  many  words ; but  he  an- 

10  swered  him  nothing.  And  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  stood  and  vehemently  accused 

11  him  And  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed 

12  him  in  a gorgeous  robe,  and  sent  him  again  to  Pilate.  And  the  same  day  Pilate  and 
Herod  were  made  friends  together ; for  before  they  were  at  enmity  between  themselves. 

18  And  Pilate,  wheD  he  had  called  together  the  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the 

14  people,  said  uato  them,  Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto  me,  as  one  that  perverteth  the 
people : and.  behold,  I,  having  examined  him  before  you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this 

15  man,  touching  those  things  whereof  ye  accuse  him  : no,  nor  yet  Herod:  for  I sent  you 

16  to  him : and,  lo,  nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him.  I will  therefore  chastise 
him,  and  release  him . 

M-  15  Now  at  that  feast,  the  governor  was  wont  to  release  unto  the  people  a prisoner,  wliom- 

16  soever  they  desired.  And  they  had  then  a notable  prisoner,  called  Barabbas,  a robber,  who, 
for  a certain  sedition  made  in  the  city,  and  for  murder,  was  cast  into  prison  with  them 
that  had  made  insurrection  with  him.  And  the  multitude  crying  aloud,  began  to  desire 
him  to  do  as  ho  had  ever  done  unto  them.  (For  of  necessity  he  must  release  one  unto 

17  them  at  the  feast)  Therefore  when  they  were  gathered  together,  Pilate  said  unto  them, 
Ye  have  a custom,  that  I should  release  unto  you  one  at  the  passover:  whom  will  ye 
therefore  that  I release  unto  you  ? Barabbas,  or  Jesus,  which  is  called  Christ?  will  ye 

18  that  I release  unto  you  the  king  of  the  Jews  ? For  he  knew  that  the  chief  priests  had 
delivered  him  for  envy. 

19  When  he  was  set  down  on  the  judgment  seat,  his  wife  sent  unto  him,  saying,  Have 
thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man:  for  I have  suffered  many  things  this  day  in  a 
dream,  because  of  him. 

20  But  the  chief  priests  and  e’ders  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they  should  ask  Barab 
bas,  and  destroy  Jesus.  The  governor  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Whether  of  the 
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twain  will  ye  that  I release  unto  you  ? And  they  cried  out  all  at  once,  Away  with  this 

L.  20  man,  and  release  unto  us  Bjrabbas.  Pilate  therefore,  willing  to  release  Jesus,  spake 

again  to  them,  saying,  What  shall  I do  then  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?  Aim 

21  whom  ye  call  the  king  of  the  Jews  ? And  they  all  cried  out  again,  saying,  Crucify  Aim , 

22  cru?ify  him.  Then  Pilate  said  unto  them  the  third  time,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done? 
I have  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him  ; I will  therefore  chastise  him,  and  let  Aim  go. 

/ 23  And  they  cried  out  the  more  exceedingly,  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  requiring 

that  he  might  be  crucified.  And  the  voices  of  them  and  of  the  chief  priest*  prevailed. 

M.  24  When  Pilate  siw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  tAat  rather  a tumult  was  made, 

he  took  water,  and  washed  Ais  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I am  innocent  of  the 

25  blood  of  this  just  person : see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said,  His 

26  blood  be  on  us,  anl  on  our  children.  Then  P.late,  willing  to  content  the  people,  gave 
sentence  that  it  should  be  as  they  required.  And  he  released  Barabbas  unto  them,  that 
for  sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison,  whom  they  had  desired ; but  he  delivered 
Jesus  to  their  will. 


Decisive,  great,  and  strong,  Chri3t  is  yet  all  this,  even  the  more  sublimely,  that  he  is  invested  in  the 
lovely  but  humanly  feeble  garb  of  innocence.  And  that  this  is  the  true  conception  is  clear,  in  the  fact 
that  no  one  ever  thinks  of  him  as  weak,  and  no  one  fails  to  be  somehow  impressed  wLh  a sense  of  inno- 
cence by  his  life.  When  hi*  enemies  are  called  to  show  what  evil  or  harm  he  hath  done,  they  can  specify 
nothing,  save  that  he  has  offended  their  bigotry.  Even  Pilate,  when  he  gives  hin>  up,  confesses  that  he 
finds  nothing  in  him  to  blame,  aud  shuddering  with  apprehensions  he  cannot  subdue,  washes  his  hands  to 
be  clear  of  the  innocent  blood  ! Thus  he  dies,  a being  holy,  harmless,  undefiled.  And  when  he  hangs,  a 
bruised  flower,  drooping  on  his  cross,  and  the  sun  above  is  dark,  and  the  earth  beneath  shudders  with 
pain,  what  have  wc  in  this  funeral  grief  of  the  worlds,  but  a fit  honor  paid  to  the  sad  majesty  of  his 
divine  innocence  ? H.  B. 


L.  7*  Pilate  sent  Jesus  to  ITerod,  hoping  thus 
to  escape  the  dilemma  of  an  unjust  condemnation 
or  of  an  unpopular  release.  B. 

8,  9.  Herod  hoped  to  see  some  miracle. 
Nothing  but  the  craving  of  an  empty  curiosity,  the 
thir3t  for  some  showy  exhibition  of  knowledge  or 
of  power.  Herod  asks  and  asks  again  that  some 
sign  may  be  shown,  some  token  of  his  alleged 
power  cxhibiled.  Jesus  makes  not  a single  move- 
ment to  comply.  Ilcrod  is  the  only  one  of  all  his 
judges  before  whom  Jesus  preserves  an  unbroken 
siience.  II. 

10,  11.  Though  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
stool  nbo  it  his  throne,  instigating  him  to  a fresh 
aud  more  heinous  act  of  murder  by  their  intense  ac- 
cusations, he  prac  ically  showed  that  he  thought 
their  accusations  f < ivolous,  by  treating  them  as  a 

jest.  F. Greatly  galled,  yet  in  no  way  softened, 

when  he  could  make  nothing  of  this  mysterious 
man,  he  and  his  men  of  war  found  nothing  else  to 
do  than  to  set  Christ  at  naught,  and  mock  him, 
end  array  him  in  a white  robe,  and  9cnd  him  back 
to  Pilate. 

12.  For  some  fancied  interference  with  his  ju- 
risdiction, Herod  had  taken  offence  at  Pilate.  The 
recognition  of  his  jurisdiction,  then,  by  sending  to 


| him  for  trial  such  a notorious  person  as  Jesus,  would 
be  the  very  kind  of  compliment  most  soothing  to 
his  kingly  vanity,  nerod  appreciated  the  compli- 
ment; aud  Pilate  got  the  quarrel  between  himself 
and  Ilcro  1 healod. 

15.  Jesus  was  sent  bock  to  him  by  Herod ; sent 
1 back  in  such  a way  as  to  indicate  that  Herod  made 
: light  of  this  poor  Galilean’s  pretensions  to  bo  a 
king— thought  it,  in  fact,  more  a matter  for  mock- 
j cry  and  ridicule  than  for  serious  judicial  entertain- 
i men*.  IT. — —Is  done  onto  him*  Rather,  hath 
been  done  b 7 Aim.  P.  S. 

| 1G.  Will  chastise  and  release  him*  Pi- 

I late  wanted  to  release  the  Lord  to  satisfy  his  con- 
science; he  wanted  to  chastise  him  to  satisfy  his 
fear  of  man.  He  imagined  that  a king  who  had 
1 boon  disgraced  by  scourging  would  no  longer  be  an 
| object  of  envy  to  the  chief  priests,  ne  has  already 
gone  thus  far  in  deciding  against  the  Lord.  He  will 
scourge  him.  R.  B. 

It  was  a weak  and  unworthy  concession,  the  first 
faltering  of  Tilnte’s  footstep,  ne  cannot  but  say 
I that  he  has  found  nothing  worthy  of  death  in  this 
1 man;  he  is  himself  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there 
is  nothing  in  him  worthy  of  any  punishment ; but 
| it  will  please  his  accusers,  it  will  conciliate  the  peo- 
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pic,  it  may  open  the  way  to  their  readier  acquies- 
cence in  his  after-dismissal,  to  inflict  on  him  some 
punishment,  a proposal  springing  rather  from  the 
wish  to  protect  Jesus  from  the  greater  penalty  by 
inflicting  on  him  the  less,  yet  one  that  weakened  his 
position,  that  made  those  sharp-sighted  Jews  at 
once  perceive  that  he  could  be  moved,  that  he  was 
not  ready  to  stand  firmly  and  fixedly  upon  the 
ground  of  Christ’s  innocence.  IT. 

M.  16*  Barabbas  was  plainly  a ringleader  in 
one  of  those  fierce  and  fanatic  outbreaks  against  the 
Roman  domination,  which  fast  succeeded  one  an- 
other in  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth. This  at  once  explains  how  it  was  possible 
for  the  cliief  priests,  with  their  religious  preten- 
sions, to  show  the  interest  on  his  behalf  which  they 
did,  and  explains  no  less  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  Jewish  populace  demanded  his  liberation. 
Whether,  indeed,  liarabbas  had  actually  played  the 
part  of  a false  Christ,  setting  himself  up  as  the 
true,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  far 
from  unlikely.  Keeping  in  mind  the  significance 
of  names  in  Scripture,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recog- 
nize a fearful  mockery  in  his  name,  Barabbas,  or 
“son  of  the  Father;”  as  though  in  the  very  name 
which  he  bore^not  to  speak  of  the  work  which  he 
wrought,  he  should  be. the  devil’s  counterfeit  and 
caricature  of  the  true  Holy  One  of  God.  He  had 
wrought,  we  may  well  believe,  in  that  false  Mcssias 
spirit,  which  was  filling  with  wild  and  insane  hopes 
the  whole  nation,  and  rapidly  hurrying  it  to  that  final 
conflict  with  the  Roman  power,  in  which,  os  a na- 
tion, it  should  be  forever  broken  in  pieces.  T. 

18.  For  envy.  Pilate  knew  very  well  that  no 
such  sedition  as  they  charged  could  have  existed 
without  his  knowledge,  or  would  have  disturbed 
these  restless,  seditious  Jews  if  it  had  been  never 
so  serious.  lie  knew  they  were  ready  enough  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  yoke  if  only  some  leader  pow- 
erful enough  might  appear,  to  be  their  head.  Hence 
he  saw  tint  they  were  pushing  this  prosecution  “for 

envy.”  II.  C. From  all  he  bad  learned,  Jesus 

was  only  a well-meaning  enthusiast,  and  he  could 
easily  see  how  such  a man  might  well  be  dangerous 
to  the  vested  interests  and  mock-holiness  of  the 
Jewish  magnates,  but  not  at  all  so  to  Roman 
authority.  G. 

19*  His  own  wife — Claudia  Procula — ventured 
to  send  him  a public  message,  even  as  he  sat  there 
on  his  tribunal,  that  in  the  morning  hours  she  had 
had  a troubled  and  painful  dream  about  that  just 
man ; and,  bolder  than  her  husband,  she  bade  him 

beware  how  he  molested  him.  F. That  she 

should  have  learned  so  much  of  Jesus  as  to  think 
and  speak  of  him  as  “that  just  man” — that  she 
should  have  been  so  much  concerned  when  she 
beard  that  her  husband  had  been  asked  to  try  him, 


as  to  take  this  uncommon  step  of  sending  a warning 
to  him  on  the  judgment-seat— may  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  how  wide-spread  and  deep  the  impression 
Christ  had  made.  n. 

20.  Cried  out.  While  Pilate  was  receiving 
this  message  from  his  wife,  and  waiting  the  answer 
to  his  question,  “ Whom  will  ye  that  I release  ? ” 
the  chief  priests  and  eiders  were  busy  in  the  crowd, 
persuading  them  what  answer  to  give.  L.  A. 

The  people,  persuaded  by  their  priests,  clamored 
for  the  liberation  of  the  man  who  not  only  t eas  what 
they  falsely  said  of  Christ,  a leader  of  seditior,  but 
also  a robber  and  a murderer.  To  him  every  hand 
was  pointed ; for  him  every  voice  was  raised.  For 
the  holy,  the  harmless,  the  undefiled — for  him  whom 
a thousand  hosannas  had  greeted  but  five  days  be- 
fore— no  word  of  pity  or  of  pleading  found  an  ut- 
terance. “ lie  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.” 
F. Thus  they  committed  the  great  sin  which  Pe- 

ter charges  upon  them  not  long  after:  “Ye  denied 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was  deter- 
mined to  let  him  go.  Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and 
the  Just,  and  desired  a murderer  to  be  granted  unto 
you.”  J.  C.  R. 

The  same  moral  state  of  the  people  now  led  them 
to  reject  Jesus  and  demand  the  release  of  Barab- 
bas, which,  forty  years  later,  provoked  the  unrelent- 
ing vengeance  of  Titus.  It  was  the  brooding  hope 
of  sovereignty,  at  least  of  political  independence, 
moulded  up  with  ie‘igious  enthusiasm,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  the  pure,  humane,  unworld- 
ly, and  comprehensive  doctrines  of  Jesus  should  be 
received,  or  his  character  appreciated.  And  the 
nation  which  could  thus  incur  the  guilt  of  his  death 
was  prepared  to  precipitate  themselves  to  such  a 
fate  as  at  length  it  suffered.  11.  M. 

L.  20.  What  shall  ice  do  icith  Jews,  if  we  make 
him  not  our  Mediator,  our  Saviour,  our  life,  our 
refuge  in  all  our  evils,  and  the  object  of  our  adora- 
tion, love,  and  confidence ; since  God  has  made  him 
our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption ? Q. 

21,  22.  Crucify  t It  is  the  first  time  the 
word  has  been  named  in  Pilate’s  hearing,  the  first 
time  they  tell  him  articulately  what  it  is  they  desire 
to  have  done  with  Jesus.  Crucify  him — give  up  to 
that  most  ignominious  of  all  deaths  this  meek  and 
gentle  man,  who  he  is  sure  has  done  no  wrong; 
whom  he  sees  well  enough  that  the  chief  priests 
seek  to  get  rid  of  from  some  religious  antipathy 
that  they  have  taken  against  him : can  the  people 
mean  it  ? Why,  what  evil  hath  lie  done  ? H. 

Cruci3xion,  entirely  foreign  to  the  Jewish  code, 
had  b?en  introduced  into  Jerusalem  by  the  procon- 
suls. Cross28  had  been  planted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Roman  eagles  on  the  soil  of  Judea,  and  were 
the  tokens  of  a detested  rule.  But  enmity  against 
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Jesus  overmastered  hatred  of  the  foreigner  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Pharisees.  Thus  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  demand  for  the  Galilean  a sentence  of  death,  the 
very  thought  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  would 
have  roused  all  their  indignation.  De  P. 

23*  The  very  mention  of  letting  him  go  stirs  the 
crowd  to  a tenfold  frenzy,  and  now  the  voices  of  the 
chief  priests  themselves  are  heard  swelling  and  in- 
tensifying the  cry,  “ Crucify  him  1 crucify  him  ! ” 
Before  a storm  like  this  who  can  stand  ? He  has 
done — so  Pilate  thinks  —the  most  he  can.  If  he  go 
further,  he  will  raise  another  city  tumult  which  it 
will  cost  many  lives  to  quell,  and  the  quelling  of 
which  by  force  may  expose  him  to  the  very  same 
charges  of  tyfanny  and  cruelty  which,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  of  the  kind  before,  had  actually 
been  transmitted  to  Rome  against  him,  and  drawn 
down  upon  him  the  rebuke  and  displeasure  of  the 
emperor.  The  yielding  is  but  the  sacrifice  of  a sin- 
gle life,  which  may  be  made  without  involving  the 
governor  in  any  danger.  But  the  resisting — who 
can  tell  in  what  that  might  land  ? Still,  however, 
he  is  not  at  ease.  II. 

M.  24,  25.  The  dream  of  Pilate’s  wife,  and  the 
symbolic  purification  of  the  governor  himself,  ex- 
press the  influence  which  the  righteousness  of  the 
Saviour  exercised  upon  their  imagination  and  judg- 
ment. B.  F.  W. First  a ceremony  was  enacted 

between  the  governor  and  the  Jews,  vain  on  his 
part,  but  of  awful  significance  on  theirs!  Pilate 
washed  his  hands  before  the  people,  protesting, 
w I am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person : 
see  ye  to  it ; ” and  they  accepted  the  tremendous 
responsibility:  44 Ilia  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children.”  The  providence  of  God  took  them  at 
their  word,  when  their  last  efforts  for  freedom 
ended  in  their  dispersion  over  all  the  world.  No 
less  signal  was  the  retribution  which  befell  the 
other  actors  in  this  greatest  crime  of  the  world’s 
history.  S. 

Before  the  dread  sacrifice  was  consummated,  Ju- 
das died  in  the  horrors  of  a loathsome  suicide. 
Caiaphas  was  deposed  the  year  following.  Herod 
died  in  infamy  and  exile.  Stripped  of  his  proeura- 
torship  very  shortly  afterward,  on  the  very  charges 
he  had  tried  by  a wicked  concession  to  avoid,  Pilate, 
wearied  out  with  misfortunes,  died  in  suicide  and 
banishment,  leaving  behind  him  an  execrated  name. 
The  house  of  Annas  was  destroyed  a generation 
later  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  his  son  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  and  beaten  to  his 
place  of  murder.  Some  of  those  who  shared  in  and 
witnessed  the  scenes  of  that  day — and  thousands  of 
their  children — also  shared  in  and  witnessed  the 
long  horrors  of  that  siege  of  Jerusalem  which 
stands  unparalleled  in  history  for  its  unutterable 
fearfulness.  They  had  forced  the  Romaus  to  cru- 


cify their  Christ,  and  they  and  their  children  were 
themselves  crucified  in  myriads  by  the  Romans. 
They  had  given  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  their  Sa- 
viour’s blood,  and  they  were  themselves  sold  in 
thousands  for  yet  smaller  sums.  He  must  be  blind 
indeed  who  does  not  see  that  when  the  murder  of 
Christ  was  consummated,  the  ax  was  laid  at  the  root 
of  the  barren  tree  of  Jewish  nationality.  Since  that 
day  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  with  their  44  ever- 
extendiug  miles  of  gravestones  and  ever-lengthen- 
ing pavement  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,”  have  be- 
come little  more  than  one  vast  cemetery — an  Acel- 
dama, a field  of  blood,  a potter’s  field  to  bury 
strangers  in.  F. 

They  put  Jesus  to  death,  when  the  nation  was 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  Passover ; aud  when  the 
nation  too  was  assembled  to  celebrate  the  Passover, 
Titus  shut  them  up  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
The  rejection  of  the  true  Messiah  was  their  crime : 
and  the  following  of  false  Messiahs  to  their  destruc- 
tion was  their  punishment.  They  preferred  a rob- 
ber and  murderer  to  Jesus,  whom  they  crucified 
between  two  thieves : and  they  themselves  were 
afterward  infested  with  bands  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers. They  put  Jesus  to  death,  lest  the  Romans 
should  come  and  take  away  their  place  and  nation : 
and  the  Romans  did  come  and  take  away  their  place 
and  natiou.  They  crucified  Jesus  before  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem:  and  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
they  themselves  were  crucified,  in  such  numbers, 
that  it  is  said  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosses  for  the  bodies.  Bp.  Newton. 


Pil ati’s  Character. — The  fair  statement  seems 
to  be  that  Pilate  was  a thorough  type  of  the  later 
Romau  man  of  the  world.  Stern  but  net  relentless, 
shrewd  and  world-worn,  prompt  and  practical, 
haughtily  just,  and  yet  self-seeking  and  cowardly, 
able  to  perceive  what  was  right,  but  without  moral 
strength  to  follow  it  out,  he  stands  forth  a sad  in- 
stance of  a man  whom  the  fear  of  endangered  self- 
interest  drove  to  act  against  the  deliberate  convic- 
tbn  of  his  conscience,  to  commit  an  act  of  the  ut- 
most cruelty  and  injustice,  even  after  his  convictions 
had  been  deepened  by  warnings,  and  strengthened 

by  presentiment.  E. Agrippa  the  elder  speaks 

of  the  iniquity  of  his  government  in  the  strongest 
terms : 44  He  feared  lest  they  should  examine  and 
expose  the  misdeeds  of  his  former  procuratorship, 
the  taking  of  bribes,  the  acts  of  violence,  the  extor- 
tions, the  tortures,  the  menaces,  the  repeated  mur- 
ders without  any  form  of  trial,  the  harsh  and  inces- 
sant cruelty.”  G.  It. 

The  secular  history  shows  that  the  state  of  tho 
public  mind  in  Judea,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
Pilate,  harmonize  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
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with  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  The  general 
expectation  of  the  Messiah,  the  impatience  of  the 
Roman  sovereignty,  the  extraordinary  excitement  of 
the  more  fanatical  part  of  the  people,  the  rigid  pru- 
dence of  the  chief  priests,  lest  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  revolt  should  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
city  and  the  temple — these  circumstances  of  the 
times  sufficiently  account  for  the  reception  of  such 
a teacher  as  Jesus  at  Jerusalem.  Appearing  with 
doctrines  so  alarming  to  the  authority  of  the  priest- 


hood, so  full  of  disappointment  to  the  fanatic  popu- 
lace, so  repugnant  to  the  national  pride,  and,  above 
all,  openly  assuming  the  mysterious  title,  the  Son  of 
God — it  excites  less  astonishment  than  sorrow  that 
the  passions  of  such  a people  should  at  once  proceed 
to  the  most  awful  violence  against  a Teacher  whose 
tenets  were  too  pure  and  spiritual  for  their  compre- 
hension, and  whose  character  wus  so  remote  from 
their  preconceived  notions  of  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. II.  M. 


Section  155. —Jesus  scourged,  mocked,  and  delivered  up, 

Matthew  xxvii.  26-80.  Mark  xv.  16-19.  John  xix.  1-16. 

M.  26  Then  Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus,  and  scourged  him.  And  when  he  had  scourged 

27  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  tD  be  crucified.  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  governor  took  Jesus 
into  the  common  hall,  called  Pretorium,  and  gathered  unto  him  the  whole  band  of  eol- 
28,  29  dier* . And  they  stripped  him,  and  put  on  him  a scarlet  robe.  And  when  they  had 
platted  a crown  of  thorns,  they  put  it  upon  his  head,  and  a reed  in  his  right  hand : and 
they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  worshipped  and  mocked  him,  saying,  Hail,  King  of 

80  the  Jews!  And  they  spit  upon  him,  and  smote  him  with  their  hands,  and  took  the  reed 
and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

J.  4 Pilate  therefore  went  forth  again,  and  saith  unto  them,  Behold,  I bring  him  forth  to 

6 you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I find  no  fault  in  him.  Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe.  And  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the  man! 

6 When  the  chief  priests  therefore  and  officers  saw  him,  they  cried  out;  saying,  Crucify 
him , crucify  him.  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Take  ye  him,  and  crucify  him : for  I find  no 

7 fault  in  him.  The  Jews  answered  him,  We  have  a law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die, 
because  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God. 

8,  9 When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he  was  the  more  afraid ; and  went  again 
into  the  judgment  hall  and  saith  unto  Jesus,  Whence  art  thou?  But  Jesus  gave  him  no 

10  answer.  Then  saith  Pilate  unto  him,  Speakest  thou  not  unto  me?  Knowest  thou  not 

11  that  I have  power  to  crucify  thee,  and  have  power  to  release  thee?  Jesus  answered, 
Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above : 
therefore  he  that  delivered  me  unto  thee  hath  the  greater  sin. 

12  And  from  thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  him.  But  the  Jews  cried  out,  saying, 
If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Cesar’s  friend  : whosoever  maketh  himself  a king, 

18  speaketh  against  Cesar.  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  that  saying,  he  brought  Jesus 
forth,  and  sat  down  in  the  judgment  seat,  in  a place  that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in 

14  the  Hebrew,  Gabbatha.  And  it  was  the  preparation  of  the  passover,  and  aboqt  the  sixth 

15  hour.  And  he  saith  unto  the  Jews,  Behold  your  King!  But  they  cried  cut,  Away  with 
him!  Away  with  him!  crucify  him.  Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Shall  I crucify  your 

16  King?  The  chief  priests  answered.  We  have  no  king  but  Cesar.  Then  delivered  he 
him  therefore  unto  them  to  be  crucified. 


“ Behold  the  man ! ” Pilate  unwittingly  spoke  a word  in  which  is  contained  the  secret  of  our  redemp- 
tion, our  deepest  disgrace,  and  our  highest  glory.  In  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  only  Mediator,  wc  sec  at 
once  our  sin  and  our  righteousness,  our  curse  and  our  blessi  ng,  our  shame  and  our  glory ; both  what  we 
deserved  and  what  he  deserved.  “Therefore  (so  Luther  exhorts)  do  thou  learn  Christ,  the  crucified 
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Christ,  till,  having  lost  all  trust  in  thyself,  thou  const  extol  him,  and  say : Thou,  my  tot'd  Jesus,  art 
my  righteousness , while  I am  thy  sin.  Thou  hast  taken  upon  thee  what  is  mine , and  thou  hast  given  me 
what  is  thine . Thou  hast  taken  to  thyself  that  which  thou  wast  not,  and  thou  hast  given  to  me  that 
which  I was  not ! ” 

When,  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  the  devil  shall  cast  our  sins  in  our  teeth,  and  whisper  to  us : Dehold 
the  man  thou  art ! then  may  we  also  answer  him : Behold  tlie  man  ! while  wc  point  the  accuser  to  our 
surety,  who,  in  the  crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe,  expiated  our  sins,  and  through  bis  blood  so  abun- 
dantly shed,  has  obtained  for  us  abundant  forgiveness. 

Under  suffering  and  the  cross,  if  we  hear  such  whispers  as  these : Behold  the  man  thou  art ! by  God 
and  man  forsaken — where  is  now  thy  God  ? and  if  we  are  ready  to  lose  patience,  and  utterly  despair,  let 
us  make  answer  to  the  tempter : Behold  the  man  / and  let  us  flee  to  our  dear  Lord,  who,  for  our  sakes,  has 
suffered  far  greater  and  more  heavy  woes  than  we,  and  has  sanctified  our  every  burden,  lie  opened  not 
his  mouth,  no  cry  of  impatience  escaped  his  holy  lips ; and  should  wc  murmur  and  fret  over  the  sufferings 
which  arc  made  so  precious  by  his  sympathy  with  us  as  his  members?  Wc  should  rather  rejoice  in  auy 
conformity  to  the  likeness  of  bis  suffering ; for  then  in  glory  too  we  shall  be  like  him ; “ because  as  he  is, 
so  are  we  in  this  world.” 

Behold  the  man  / The  sight  will  not  weary  us.  It  will  continue  to  refresh  us  until  we  shall  behold 
our  King  in  his  beauty,  and  recognize  him  by  the  marks  of  liis  passion,  as  the  “ Lamb  that  hath  been 
slain.”  H.  B. 


26.  Scourged  him.  The  word  used  for  the 
scourging  implies  that  it  was  done,  not  with  rods, 
for  Pilate  had  no  lictors,  but  with  what  Horace  calls 
the  “horribile  flagellum,”  of  which  the  Russian 

knout  is  the  only  modern  representative.  F. 

According  to  the  Roman  custom,  his  hands  are 
bound  fast  to  a low  pillar,  and  his  breast  and  back 
arc  bared.  The  soldiers  then  approach.  They  hold 
in  their  hands  whips  plaited  with  thongs,  tipped 
with  iron  wire.  Therewith  they  strike,  heaping  lash 
upon  lash.  Consenting! y and  patiently  docs  the 
Lord  submit  his  body  to  these  painful  lashes,  that 
sacred  body,  intended  and  prepared  for  sacrifice. 
44  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The  punishment  lay 
upon  him , that  we  might  have  peace,  and  with  his 
stripes  wc  arc  healed.”  It.  D. 

Behold  affronts  and  indignities  which  the  world 
thinks  it  right  never  to  pardon,  which  the  Son  of 
God  endures  with  a divine  meekness  ! Let  us  cast 
at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  thus  unworthily  treated 
by  his  creatures,  that  false  honor,  that  quick  sense 
of  affronts,  that  mischievous  refinement  which  is 
punctilious  about  a trifle,  which  exaggerates  every- 
thing and  pardons  nothing,  and,  above  all,  that  dev- 
ilish determina'ion  in  resenting  injuries.  Q. 

27-30.  After  the  scourging,  fresh  scorn  and 
shame  were  heaped  upon  the  suffering  Jesus.  He 
had  said  : 44 1 am  a King  ; ” therefore  the  soldiers 
of  the  governor  now  began  to  mock  his  royalty,  just 
n3  the  servants  of  Caiaphas  had  before  derided  him 
as  Prophet.  And  the  governor  allows  it  all.  He 
even  desires  tjiat  Jesus  should  be  thus  pitiably 
treated,  hoping  that  thereby  he  might  perhaps  oven 
yet  escape  the  guilt  of  his  death.  R.  B. 


They  went  through  the  whole  heartless  ceremony 
of  a mock  coronation,  a mock  investiture,  a mock 
homage.  Around  the  brows  of  Jesus,  in  wanton 
mimicry  of  the  emperor’s  laurel,  they  twisted  a 
green  wreath  of  thorny  leaves;  in  his  tied  and 
trembling  hands  they  placed  a reed  for  Bccptre; 
from  his  tom  and  bleeding  shoulders  they  stripped 
the  white  robe  with  which  Ilcrod  had  mocked  him 
— which  must  now  have  been  all  soaked  with  blood 
— and  flung  on  him  an  old  scarlet  war-cloak.  F. 

29.  They  plaited  a ci'own  of  thorns,  and  put  it 
on  his  head.  This  they  did  to  deride  and  torture 
him.  To  torture  him,  for  with  their  harnessed  fists 
they  press  the  sharp  thorns  into  his  brow ; to  deride 
him,  for  they  placed  on  bis  head  the  crown  of 
thorns,  in  order  to  adorn  his  mock  royalty.  And, 
yet,  what  crown  could  have  been  imagined  for  our 
King  Jesus  which  should  have  so  exactly  suited  him 
as  this  ci'own  of  thorns  f He  who  came  to  obtain 
for  us  the  blessing,  bears  what  the  cursc-ladcn  earth 
brings  forth,  being  made  a curse  for  us.  The  thorns 
might  with  justice  have  been  turned  into  instru- 
ments of  our  torture,  for  they  are  emblems  of  our 
earthly  lusts  and  cares,  growing  and  flourishing  in 
our  heart,  and  choking  there  so  many  noble  grains 
of  seed ; but  now  they  torture  him — and  to  us  the 
crown  of  glory  is  given,  the  crown  of  life  and  right- 
eousness. R.  B. 

30.  Then,  when  they  have  got  him  robed,  and 
crowned,  and  sceptred  thus,  they  bow  the  knee,  and 
hail  him  as  a king.  But  they  tire  even  of  that 
mock  homage ; the  demon  spirit  that  is  in  them  in' 
spires  the  merriment  with  a savage  cruelty ; and  so 
they  snatch  the  reed  out  of  his  hand,  and  smite  with 
it  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  drive  it  down  upon  his 
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pierced  and  bleeding  brow,  and  spit  upon  him,  and 
smite  him  with  their  hand.'.  II. 

Not  one  member  of  the  Lord's  only,  but  his 
whole  body,  had  to  suffer  the  most  cruel  torture ; 
bis  head  was  wounded  by  the  crown  of  thorns,  by 
smiling  with  the  reed  ; his  face  suffered  spitting  and 
cuffs  with  the  hand ; his  whole  body  was  mangled 
with  scourging,  it  was  stripped,  it  was  covered  with 
a cloak  of  scorn ; his  hands  held  the  reed ; and 
afterward  his  tongue  was  forced  to  taste  vinegar 
and  gall.  Because  in  all  our  members  sin  dwells 
and  works,  therefore  has  Christ  willed  for  our  sins 

to  suffer  in  all  his  members.  Chrys. And  so, 

amid  the  conflict  of  human  passions  and  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  crime,  the  Scripture  woe  fulfilled 
which  said,  in  Messiah's  name,  many  hundred  years 
before  he  came  into  the  world,  M I gave  my  back  to 
the  smitcre  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the 
hair;  I hid  not  my  face  f rom  shame  and  spitting.” 
(Is.  50  : 6.)  B. 

J • 4 6.  All  this  is  done  in  an  inner  court  or 
guard-room,  out  of  sight  of  the  crowd  that  is  still 
waiting  without.  Pilate  sees  it  all ; makes  no  at- 
tempt to  mitigate  the  suffering  or  the  mockery  ; is 
absorbed  in  wonder  as  he  gazes  upon  Jesus — such 
a picture  of  silent,  meek,  unmurmuring,  uncomplain- 
ing patience!  standing  there,  and  taking  all  that 
treatment 'as  though  no  strange  thing  were  happen- 
ing, as  if  he  had  expected  all,  were  prepared  for  all. 
There  is  no  weakness  in  that  patience;  but  a 
strength,  a power,  a dignity.  The  sight  moves  Fi- 
late's  heart : may  it  not  move  even  the  hearts  of 
those  people  without  ? may  it  not  Bntisfy  their  thirst 
for  vengeance  to  sec  the  suffering  Jesus  reduced  to 
such  a pitiable  plight  as  this  ? He  will  try  at  least 
what  the  sight  can  do  in  the  way  of  stirring  such 
sympathy.  lie  goes  forth,  with  Jesus  following, 
and  says  to  the  multitude,  “ Behold,  I bring  him 
forth  to  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  I find  no  fault 
in  him  ; " then,  turning  and  pointing  to  Jesus,  as  he 
stood  wearing  still  the  purple  robe  and  the  crown 
of  thorns,  bearing  on  his  face  and  person  the  marks 
of  all  the  sufferings  and  indignities  of  the  guard- 
house, Pilate  says,  “ Behold  the  man ! ” “ behold 
and  pity,  behold  and  be  satisfied — behold,  and  suf- 
fer me,  now  that  I have  thus  chastised  him,  to  let 
him  go ! " II. 

I find  no  fault  in  him.  It  was  meet  that 
he  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  slaying  the  Lamb  of 
God,  should  three  times  publicly  declare  that  lie 
found  no  spot  or  blemish  in  him.  Three  times  he 
vainly  tried  to  evade  condemning  our  Lord,  or  to 
make  the  Jews  desist  from  their  bloody  design: 
once  by  asking  the  Jews  to  choose  between  Christ 
and  Barabbas — once  by  sending  him  to  Herod — and 
once  by  scourging  him.  J.  C.  H. 

6*  But  his  appeal  only  woke  a fierce  outbreak 


of  the  scream,  M Crucify  ! crucify ! ” The  mere 
sight  of  him,  even  in  this  his  unspeakable  shame 
and  sorrow,  seemed  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  their  hate. 
In  vain  the  heathen  soldier  appeals  for  humanity 
to  the  Jewish  priest.  The  Roman  who  had  sllcd 
blood  like  water,  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  open  mas- 
sacre, in  secret  assassination,  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  icy  and  a stony  heart ; but  yet 
icier  and  stonier  was  the  heart  of  those  scrupulous 

hypocrites  and  worldly  priests.  F. If  God  ever 

showed  his  long-suffering  great,  it  was  here,  when 
this  outfiry  for  the  blood  of  his  Son  rose  up  into  his 
ear,  and  yet  he  held  his  peace. 

7-9.  They  had  failed  in  bringing  Christ  to  the 
cross  as  a rebel ; they  therefore  now  brought  for- 
ward the  accusation  upon  which  he  had  previously 
been  found  guilty  of  death  by  the  Sanhedrim.  u He 

made  himself  the  Son  of  God!”  R.  B. The 

name  4<  Son  of  God,"  the  lofty  sense  evidently  at- 
tached to  it  by  his  Jewish  accusers,  the  dialogue  he 
had  already  held  with  him,  and  the  dream  of  his  wife, 
all  working  together  in  the  breast  of  the  wretched 
Pilate,  he  went  again  into  the  palace,  and  saith  to 
Jesus,  Whence  art  thou  ? — beyond  all  doubt  a ques- 
tion relating  not  to  his  mission  but  to  his  personal 
origin.  B. No  answer.  His  sileuce  is  a judg- 

ment. By  his  silence  he  judges  and  by  his  silence 
he  condemns  a high-priest,  a king,  and  a gov- 
ernor. A.  T. 

11.  From  above.  Thus  did  Christ  declare 
that  no  human  will  limited  his  life,  but  that  his 
death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a higher  neces- 
sity ordained  by  God,  for  a higher  end.  N. He 

that  delivered  me.  The  words  appear  to  refer 
to  Caiaphas  as  the  official  representative  of  those 
who  formally  gave  over  our  Lord  to  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor, and  Jo  imply  that  his  guilt  was  greater,  be- 
cause, when  he  had  no  power  granted  him  from 
al»ove  against  our  Lord,  he  gave  the  Lord  up  to  one 
who  had,  and  whose  power  was  plenary.  £. 

Therefoi'e — the  Lord  says — because  thou  imagin- 
cst  that  it  is  out  of  thine  own  power  that  thou  canst 
judge  me,  because  thou  knowest  not  what  is  above, 
nor  him  who  is  from  above,  therefore  is  thy  sin 
less  heavy  than  the  sin  of  Caiaphas  and  the  chief 
priests;  for  these  wilfully  refuse  to  know  who  I 
am,  that  I am  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  true  God, 
and  their  King.  R.  B. Thou  art  indeed  com- 

mitting a great  crime — but  Judas,  Annas,  Caia- 
phas, these  priests  and  Jews,  arc  more  to  blame 
than  thou.  Thus,  with  infinite  dignity,  and  yet  with 
infinite  tenderness,  did  Jesus  judge  his  judge.  In 
the  very  depths  of  his  inmost  soul  Pilate  felt  the 
truth  of  the  words — silently  acknowledged  the  supe- 
riority of  his  bound  and  lacerated  victim.  F. 

There  is  something  surely  very  impressive  here ; 
that,  sunk  as  Jesus  was  beneath  the  weight  of  his 
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own  sufferings — sufferings  so  acute  that  they  well 
might  have  engrossed  his  thoughts  and  feelings — he 
yet  so  calmly  weighs  in  the  judicial  balance  the 
comparative  guilt  of  the  actors  in  this  sad  scene, 
and  excuses,  as  far  he  is  able,  the  ac Lings  of  Pilate. 
It  had  something  of  its  proper  effect  upon  the  pro- 
curator. Instead  of  diminishing,  it  but  increased 
the  desire  he  already  bad  to  deliver  him.  H. 

The  extreme  reluctance  of  Pilate  to  sentenco 
Christ,  considering  his  merciless  character,  is  sig- 
nally remarkable ; and,  still  more,  his  repeated  pro- 
testations of  the  innocence  of  his  prisoner,  although 
he  generally  made  no  scruple  of  confounding  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  But  he  was  unquestion- 
ably influenced  by  the  overruling  providence  of  God, 
to  make  the  righteousness  of  his  Son  appear  in  the 
clearest  light,  by  thd'fullest,  tlic  most  authentic,  and 
the  most  public  evidence.  Hale*. 

The  words,  and  the  whole  bearing  of  Jesus, 
struck  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman.  Presence  of 
mind  and  self-respectful  dignity,  even  in  the  most 
helpless  victim  of  injustice,  have  an  irresistible 
power  over  the  oppressor,  llow  much  more  such  a 
unique  grandeur  as  diffused  itself  round  this  myste- 
rious man  ! Pilate  was  more  than  ever  resolved  to 
release  him.  Returning  once  again  to  the  tribunal, 
Jesus  at  his  side,  he  strove  to  bring  the  priests  and 
the  crowd  to  content  themselves  with  what  their  vic- 
tim had  already  suffered.  G. 

12,  Thou  art  not  Cesar’s  friend.  That 
Cesar  was  the  dark  and  jealous  Tiberius.  Up  to 
this  period  the  Jewish  nation,  when  they  had  com- 
plained of  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers,  had  obtained 
a favorable  hearing  at  Rome.  Even  against  Ilerod 
the  Great  their  charges  had  been  received.  On 
their  complaint  Archclaus  had  been  removed  from 
his  throne.  Not  yet  had  their  turbulence  and  in- 
subordination effaced  the  influence  of  that  attach- 
ment to  the  Cesarean  family,  which  bad  obtained 
for  their  nation  distinguishing  privileges.  In  what 
manner  such  a charge,  of  not  being  “ Cesar’s  friend,” 
might  be  misrepresented  or  aggravated,  it  was  im- 
possible to  conjecture ; but  the  very  strangeness  of 
the  accusation  was  likely  to  work  on  the  gloomy  and 
suspicious  mind  of  Tiberius.  H.  M. 

13.  If  he  could  have  dared  to  show  his  real  in- 
stincts, he  would  have  driven  them  from  his  tri- 
bunal. But  Pilate  was  guilty,  and  guilt  is  coward- 
ice, and  cowardice  is  weakness.  His  own  past 
cruelties,  recoiling  in  kind  on  his  own  head,  forced 
him  now  to  crush  the  impulse  of  pity,  and  to  add 
to  his  many  cruelties  another  more  heinous  still, 
lie  knew  that  serious  complaints  hung  over  his 
head.  Panic-stricken,  the  unjust  judge,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  own  terrors,  consciously  betrayed  the 
innocent  victim  to  the  anguish  of  death.  He  who 
had  so  often  prostituted  justice,  was  now  unable  to 


achieve  the  one  act  of  justice  which  he  desired.  He 
who  had  so  often  murdered  pity,  was  now  forbidden 
to  taste  the  sweetness  of  a pity  for  which  he  longed. 
He  who  had  so  often  abused  authority,  was  now 
rendered  impotent  to  exercise  it,  for  onee,  on  the 
side  of  right.  F. 

14.  Preparation  of  the  passover.  Not 

“the  hour  for  preparing  the  Passover  meal.”  It 
means  44  this  was  the  day  before  the  great  Sabbath 
of  the  Fassover  week,  a day  well  known  among  the 
Jews  as  4 the  preparation,’  or  day  of  preparing  for 
the  Passover  Sabbath,  which  was  peculiarly  a high 
day.”  Mark  (15  : 42)  expressly  says  this.  J.  C.  R. 
Augustus’s  rescript  to  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces, preserved  by  Josephus,  shows  that  the  whole 
of  the  day  was  called  the  preparation,  consequently 
the  Evangelist  wrote  accurately^ when  he  tells  us  it 
was  the  preparation,  and  about  the  sixth  hour.  lie 
means  the  Roman  sixth  hour,  or  our  six  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  answering  to  the  first  Jewish  hour, 
when  Pilate  brought  Jesus  out  on  the  pavement. 
M.  (Section  153,  verse  28.) 

The  distinction — between  the  eating  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  on  the  first  evening  of  the  Passover  week, 
and  the  festival  of  the  week  which  opened  fully  on 
the  day  following — being  recognized,  we  may  hold, 
in  harmony  with  all  the  statements  that  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  ate  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  his  arrest ; that  these  priests  and  men 
of  the  great  council  may  have  had  their  paschal  lamb 
at  the  same  time  (unless  they  neglected  it  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  of  arrest) ; but  that  they  had  the  great 
festival  yet  in  prospect  Possibly  they  cared  more 
for  the  festival  than  for  the  paschal  lamb  itself  with 
its  bitter  herbs.  H.  C. 

15*  We  have  no  king  but  Cesar!  the  chief 
priests  answer,  thus  pronouncing  their  own  sen- 
tence. So  far  docs  their  hatred  against  Jesus  go, 
that  they  renounce  their  promised  Christ,  the  Mes- 
siah, the  Hope  of  Israel,  and  blasphemously  reverse 
their  old  boast : 44  Israel  lias  no  king  but  God.” 
The  emperor,  whom  at  other  times  they  mortally 
hated,  they  now  desire  to  be  their  king;  they  will 
have  none  else.  Rather  the  most  cniel  tyrant  than 
a king  for  poor  sinners.  And  so  it  happened  to 
them,  both  now  and  afterward.  The  Lord,  their 
God  and  King,  left  them  desolate,  and  delivered 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  It  was  on  a 
Passover  feast  that  the  Emperor  Titus  destroyed 
their  city,  and  trod  under  foot  the  covenant-people, 
and  sca'tercd  them  abroad  throughout  the  whole 
world.  And  to  this  day  they  have  no  king,  but 
bear  the  oppressive  yoke  of  foreign  rule.  R.  B. 

16.  We  see  a Roman  governor  sent  to  dispense 
justice  in  a Roman  province,  and  invested  with  full 
powers  to  save  or  to  destroy ; wc  see  him  with  a 
prisoner  before  him  in  whom  he  repeatedly  declared 
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be  could  find  no  fault ; and  yet,  after  a few  ineffect- 
ual struggles  with  his  own  conscience,  he  delivers 
up  that  prisoner,  not  merely  to  death,  but  to  the 
most  horrible  and  excruciating  torments.  The  fact 
is,  he  was  afraid  of  the  people,  he  was  afraid  of 
Cc-sar;  and,  when  the  clamorous  multitude  cried 
out  to  him,  “ If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Cesar’s  friend,”  all  his  fr.mncss  at  once  forsook 
him.  P. The  dread  of  being  denounced  to  Tibe- 

rius for  acquitting  a usurper  was  decisive  to  his  weak 
and  selfish  spirit.  Leaving  the  Pretorium,  and  plant- 
ing the  Bema  or  judgment-seat  in  the  open  place  called 
Gabhath%  (the  Pavement ),  Pilate  passed  sentence  on 
Ilim  whom  he  had  so  often  declared  innocent.  S. 

Thus  then  is  Pilate  fallen ; fallen  at  last,  because 
he  prefers  to  have  the  emperor  whose  kingdom  is 
of  this  world  as  his  friend,  rather  than  the  King 
whose  kingdom  is  not  from  hence.  The  prize  for 
which  he  staked  his  soul  never  became  his.  Some 
three  years  afterward  he  was  removed  by  the  legate 
of  Syria,  and  then  banished  by  the  emperor  to  Gaul 
Meeting  with  still  severer  treatment  from  the  suc- 
ceeding emperor,  he  is  said  in  consequence  to  have 
destroyed  himself.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Pilate 
may  at  last  have  followed  in  the  steps  of  Judas;  for 
he  too  could  never  have  been  able  to  erase  from  bis 
heart  the  flaming  characters,  “ Jesus  loved  me,  and 


I delivered  him  to  be  crucified.”  To  each  one  there 
comes  the  Pilate’s  hour , in  which  he  must  make  his 
decision , either  for  or  against  Christ.  Ii.  B. 

If  any  man  could  have  escaped  taking  a part 
between  Christ  and  his  enemies,  it  might  have  been 
Pontius  Pilate.  Ho  was  a heathen,  who  might  ex- 
cuse himself  from  Jewish  questions,  and  he  was 
reared  among  the  conflicting  skepticisms  of  his  day 
in  such  a way,  that  his  question  “ What  is  truth  ? ” 
appeared  hopeless  of  an  answer.  But  with  all  his 
struggles  he  was  forced  to  take  a side.  lie  might 
wash  his  hands  before  the  multitude  and  say,  “ See 
ye  to  it,”  but  the  stain  of  Christ’s  blood  is  on  them 
yet,  and  he  stands  a miserable  example  of  that  weak 
and  fancied  neutrality  which  can  never  be  sustained. 
If  God  hod  no  claims,  and  sin  were  not  already 
master  of  our  nature,  neutrality  might  be  spoken 
of,  but  he  who  chooses  it  as  things  are,  elects  to 
remain  a rebel.  If  the  Son  of  God  had  not  entered 
the  world  with  his  summons  to  return  to  allegiance, 
the  case  might  have  been,  at  least,  more  doubtful, 
but  now  we  must  either  be  among  those  who  gather 
to  the  side  of  Divine  Truth  when  it  rises  on  the  cross 
into  the  form  of  Love,  or  take  our  part  with  the 
chief  priests  and  Judases  who  buy  and  sell  Ilim,  and 
the  Pilates,  who  think  they  can  stand  by  and  harm- 
lessly hold  the  scales.  Ker. 


Section  150.— Led  away  and  crucified. 


Matthew  xxvii.  31-04,  88.  Mare  xv.  20-23,  25,  27,  28.  Luxe  xxiii.  26-84.  John  xix.  16-18. 


M.  81  And  after  that  they  had  mocked  him,  they  took  off  the  purple  robe  from  him,  and 
put  his  own  raiment  on  him,  and  led  him  away  to  crucify  him.  And  he  bearing  his 
L.  26  cross  went  forth.  And  as  they  came  out  and  led  him  aw  ay,  they  laid  hold  upon  a man 
of  Cyrene,  Simon  by  name,  the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus,  who  passed  by  coming 
out  of  the  country ; and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross,  and  compelled  him  to  bear  it 
after  Jesus. 

27  And  there  followed  him  a groat  company  of  people,  and  of  women,  which  also  be- 

28  wailed  and  lamented  him.  But  Jesus  turning  unto  them,  said,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem, 

29  weep  not  for  me.  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children.  For  behold,  the  days 
are  coming  in  the  which  they  shall  say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that 

30  never  bare,  and  the  paps  which  never  gave  suck.  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the 

81  mountains,  Fall  on  us;  and  to  the  hills,  Cover  us.  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a 

green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry? 

32  And  there  were  also  two  others,  malefactors,  led  with  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

83  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called  Calvary  (in  the  Hebrew  Gol- 
gotha, which  is,  being  interpreted,  The  place  of  a skull),  they  gave  him  to  drink  vinegar, 
[or  acid ] wine,  mingled  with  myrrh,  [or\  gall : but  when  he  had  tasted  thereof  he  would 
Mk.27  not  drink.  And  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  there  they  crucified  him.  And  with  him 
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they  crucified  the  two  thieves,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left,  and 
28  Jesus  in  the  midst.  And  tho  scripture  was  fulfilled,  which  saitli,  And  he  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors. 

L.  84  Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them  ; for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 


“ They  know  not  what  they  do.”  This  simple,  sublime  petition  is  from  a heart  occupied  with  thought 
for  others,  and  not  with  its  own  woes ; out  of  the  depths  of  an  infinite  love  and  pity  comes  forth  the 
purest  and  highest  petition  for  mercy  that  ever  ascended  to  the  Father  of  mercies  in  the  heavens.  From 
the  lips  of  a Brother-Man  this  petition  comes,  yet  from  One  who  can  speak  to  God  as  to  his  own  Father. 
From  Jesus  on  the  cross  it  comes  ; from  him  who  submits  to  all  the  shame  and  agony  of  crucifixion,  that, 
as  the  Lamb  once  slain  for  us,  he  might  furnish  himself  with  a plea  in  praying  such  as  none  but  he  can 
employ.  As  a prophet,  he  had  spoken  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  by  the  way ; as  the  great  High- 
Priest,  ho  intercedes  for  his  crucificrs  from  the  cross.  And  wide  over  the  whole  range  of  sinful  humanity 
docs  that  prayer  of  our  Redeemer  extend.  For  every  sinner  of  our  race,  if  it  be  true  of  him  that  he 
knew  not  what  he  did,  that  prayer  of  Jesus  goes  up  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  II. 

To  humble  souls  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross  is  fair;  fair  as  salvatiou,  as  love,  as  truth,  as  hope,  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross  is  all  salvation,  all  love,  all  truth,  all  hope ; fair  with  the  beauty  of 
grace,  and  the  beauty  of  the  law,  because  upon  the  cross  to  which  his  love  nailed  him,  he  represents  to 
them  at  once  all  grace  and  all  love,  so  that  they  speak  of  glory  in  the  view  of  this  ignominy,  of  joy  in 
the  view  of  those  sorrows,  of  life  in  the  view  of  that  death.  And  this  cross  on  which  Jesus  hangs  mo- 
tionless, on  which  to  appearance  Jesus  no  longer  acts,  no  longer  teaches,  and  scarcely  speaks,  shows  them 
Jesus  free,  acting,  speaking,  teaching,  walking,  coming  to  them  in  triumph  and  glory  from  the  bosom  of 
his  high  home.  A.  V. 


M.  31*  Led  him  away*  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (13 : 12)  teaches  us  that  in  his  being  led 
forth  out  of  the  city  that  he  might  sanctify  the  peo- 
ple with  his  own  blood,  he  was  set  forth  as  the  sin- 
offering,  in  whom  the  Old  Testament  types  had 
found  their  fulfilment  (Lev.  4 : 12 ; 16  : 27  ; Numb. 
19  : 3).  R.  B. 

L#  26*  As  was  usual  with  condemned  criminals, 
Jesus  himself  carried  the  instrument  of  death  to  the 
place  of  execution.  But  his  severe  struggles  and 
sufferings,  both  of  body  and  mind,  had  so  exhaust- 
ed his  strength  that  he  sunk  under  the  burden. 
Even  the  rude  soldiers,  who  had  so  lately  mocked 
him,  were  filled  with  compassion,  and  compelled  a 
Jew,  whom  they  met  on  the  way,  Simon  of  Cyrene, 
to  take  his  cross  and  bear  it  to  the  place  of  death.  N. 

28*  Daughters  of  Jerusalem.  Jesus  does 
not  reject  the  expression  of  their  pity.  The  tender 
sympathy  they  show  for  him  stirs  a still  deeper 
sympathy  for  them  within  his  heart.  He  forgets  his 
own  i upending  griefs  as  he  contemplates  theirs.  H. 

Weep  for  yourselves.  For  Israel  was  to  be  no 
longer  the  keeper  of  the  mysteries  of  God ; she  was 
to  lose  that  ornament  by  means  of  which  she  had 
become  a crown  among  the  nations,  and  had  come 
to  occupy  that  relation  to  them  which  the  heart 
holds  to  the  other  members  of  the  body.  More 
than  this : Israel  should  be  altogether  erased  from 
the  roll  of  independent  nations;  should  hencefor- 


ward have  no  king,  no  priesthood,  no  temple,  and  no 
fatherland ; should  dwell  among  all  other  peoples, 
and  be  herself  no  people,  scattered  throughout  all 
the  earth,  and  yet  without  a home ; confessing  her- 
self bound  by  the  law  of  Moses,  yet  without  priest 
or  sacrifice  to  atone  for  her  transgressions.  The 
people  of  the  Jews  have  not  themselves  forgotten 
the  greatness  of  their  fall.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  carried  with  them  so  strong  an  impression  of 
it,  that  they  have  instituted  a memorial  of  it  in  all 
things  and  for  all  time.  Thus,  whenever  they  build 
a house,  they  always  have  a portion  of  its  walls,  a 
yard  in  breadth,  unplastcrcd;  on  every  festive  oc- 
casion, room  on  the  tabic  for  one  dish  is  left  empty ; 
at  every  marriage  ceremony  a glass  is  broken ; and 
by  this  they  signify  that  sorrow  for  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  felt  along  with  every  jov.  A.  T. 

31.  If  they  do  these  thing*  in  a green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  f He 
was  himself  the  green  tree,  tho  fresh,  the  vigorous 
vine — its  stock  full  of  sap,  its  branches  all  nour- 
ished by  union  with  that  parent,  life-giving  stem. 
Was  lie,  then — so  unlike  fuel  ready  for  the  fire — 
cast  into  that  great  furnace  of  affliction  ? Had  he 
to  endure  all  its  scorching  though  to  him  uncon- 
suming flames?  What  shall  be  done  with  him 
whose  heart  softens  not  at  the  sight  of  this  dirinc 
and  all-enduring  love  ? whose  heart  closes  up  and 
hardens  against  God  and  Christ,  till  it  becomes 
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like  one  of  those  dry  end  withered  branches  which 
men  gather  and  cast  into  the  fire  ? It  was  by  these 
strange  and  solemn  words  of  warning  that  our  Lord 
closed  the  public  teaching  of  his  ministry  upon 
earth.  Quiet  as  our  skies  now  look,  and  secure  and 
stable  as  all  things  around  us  seem,  the  days  are 
coming — he  has  told  us  among  his  latest  sayings — 
when  those  who  resist  the  approaches  cf  his  love 
shall  see  him  in  other  guise,  and  when  at  the  tight 
they  44  shall  cry  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us,  and  to 
the  hills,  Cover  us;  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Limb ; for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come, 
and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?”  How  wise  and 
good  a thing  were  it  for  us  all,  iu  prospect  of  such 
days  coming,  to  hide  ourselves  even  now  in  the  clefts 
of  the  smitten  Lock ; to  hide  ourselves  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  our  loving  Lord  and  Saviour.  II. 

33*  All  that  we  know  of  Golgotlia,  all  that  God 
willed  to  bo  known,  is  that  it  was  without  the  city 
gite.  The  religion  of  Christ  is  spiritual ; it  needs 
no  relic;  it  is  independent  of  holy  places;  it  says 
to  each  of  its  children,  not  44  Lo,  here ! ” and  44  lo, 
there ! ” but, 44  The  kingdom  of  God  i3  wiikin  you.”  F. 

The  spot  on  which  the  crosses  were  to  be  erected 

stood  near  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs,  and 
was  known  by  the  Aramaic  name  Golgotha,  of  which 
Cranion — a skull — given  as  the  name  by  Luke,  writ- 
ing for  Gentiles,  is  the  Greek  translation,  and  Cal- 
varia, Calvary,  the  Latin.  From  a fancied  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  a skull,  tradition  has  handed  it  down 
as  a hill ; but  all  the  four  gospels  call  it  simply  a 
place,  as  if  it  had  its  name  only  from  its  bare 
smoothness  and  slight  convexity.  G. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  crucifixion,  the  following 
opinions  maybe  referred  to:  (1)  Dr.  Edward  Robin- 
son (1841)  thmkB  the  spot  cannot  now  be  identified. 
(2)  James  Fergusson  (1S47)  makes  it  Mount  Moriah, 
and  supposes  the  Mosque  of  Omar  to  be  the  church 
built  by  Constantine,  in  335  A.  D.  (3)  The  tradi- 
tional site,  now  marked  by  the  Church  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, first  seriously  questioned  by  Kortc  (1738),  and 
learnedly  controverted  by  Dr.  Robinson  a hundred 
years  later,  but  vigorously  defended  by  George  Wil- 
liams (1845).  Fergusson  says  the  architecture  of 
the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  is  44  wholly  of  an  age 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  Crusades,  and  without  a 
trace  of  the  style  of  Constantine.”  Even  if  this 
spot  were  outside  of  the  second  wall,  which  has  not 
yet  been  proved,  it  was  certainly  inside  the  line  of 
the  third  wall,  built  twelve  years  after  the  crucifix- 
ion to  inclose  suburbs  which  must  have  existed  long 
before.  (4)  Fisher  Howe  (1871)  proposes  the  high 
ground  just  north  of  the  Damascus  gate.  (5)  Ewald 
(1854)  suggests  the  Gareb  of  Jor.  31:39,  northwest 
of  Jerusalem.  (6)  Dr.  Barclay  (1858)  thinks  it  was 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  city,  just  south  of  St.  Stephen's 


gate,  on  the  Goath  of  Jcr.  81 . 39,  a tongue  or  spur  of 
land  projecting  southeasterly  into  the  Kcdron  valley 
toward  Gethsemane.  (7)  But  there  is  another  spot  on 
flic  cast  side  of  the  city,  north  of  St.  Stephen’s  gate, 
which,  in  1870,  seemed  to  the  writer  of  this  note  to 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative.  Even 
now  the  spot  is  more  than  fifty  feet  above  the  road- 
way at  St  Stephen’s  gate,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion  was  relatively  higher  still.  It  was  out- 
side of  the  city,  and  yet  easily  reached  from  the 
place  of  trial.  And,  above  all,  close  by,  on  a lower 
level,  is  a spot  where  the  sepulchre  may  have  been. 
The  late  Dr.  S.  11.  Calhoun,  long  a missionary  in 
Syria,  and  for  a time  resident  in  Jerusalem,  con- 
curred in  this  opinion.  R.  D.  II. 

Vinegar  (orj  wine  mingled  with  myrrh 
(or)  gall*  As  the  wine  used  by  the  soldiers  was  a 
cheat),  sour  wine,  little,  if  at  all  superior  to  vinegar, 
and  as  myrrh,  gall,  and  ether  bitter  substances  are 
put  for  the  w hole  class,  there  is  really  no  difference 
in  these  words.  J.  A.  A. 

Third  hour.  Mark  gives  us  the  time  of  our 
Saviour’s  crucifixion,  the  third  hour  (or  9 o’clock 
a u.),  the  very  time  when  the  morning  sacrifice  was 
offered.  All  the  first  three  Evangelists  agree  in 
plncing  his  death  at  the  ninth  hour,  which  was  the 
time  of  the  evening  sacrifice ; the  whole  space  of 
six  hours  being  divided  at  noon  by  the  beginning  of 

the  miraculous  darkness.  S. The  44 third  hour” 

of  Mark,  as  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  is  sustained 
by  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions  and  circum- 
stances; as  also  by  the  fact  stated  by  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  that  the  darkness  commenced  at 
the  lixth  hour,  after  Jesus  had  already  for  some 
time  hung  upon  the  cross.  The  reading  xizlh  in 
John  is  therefore  probably  an  early  error  of  tran- 
scription for  third,  arising  out  of  the  similarity  of 
the  Greek  numeral  letters.  Indeed,  this  last  read- 
ing is  found  in  two  of  the  best  manuscripts,  as  well 
as  several  other  authorities ; so  that  its  external 
weight  is  marked  by  Griesbach  as  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  common  reading ; while  the 
internal  evidence  in  its  favor  is  certainly  far 
greater.  R.  (See  page  538,  verse  14.) 

Crucified  him.  Death  by  the  cross  was  the 
most  terrible,  the  most  dreaded  and  shameful  pun- 
ishment of  antiquity — a punishment  the  very  name 
of  which,  Cicero  tells  us,  should  never  coir.e  r.car 
the  thoughts,  the  eyes,  or  cars  of  a Roman  citizen, 
far  less  his  person.  It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
had  been  in  use  among  the  Persians  and  Car- 
thaginians long  before  its  employment  in  West- 
ern countries.  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  it  in 
Palestine.  Crnssus  signalized  its  introdrerion  into 
Roman  use  by  lining  the  road  from  Capua  to  Rome 
with  crucified  slaves,  captured  in  the  revolt  of 
Spartacus;  and  Augustus  finally  inaugurated  its 
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general  use,  by  crucifying  six  thousand  slaves  at 
once  in  Sicily,  in  his  suppression  of  the  war  raised 
by  Sextus  Porapeius.  It  was  not  a Jewish  punish- 
ment. For  Jews  to  crucify  a Jew  would  have  been 
impossible,  as  the  national  sentiment  would  have 
revolted  from  iL  The  cruelty  of  heathenism  had 
to  be  called  in  by  the  corrupt  and  sunken  priest- 
hood, before  such  a death  could  be  inflicted  on  any 
member  of  the  nation,  far  less  on  one  declared  by 
the  procurator  himself  to  be  innocent.  It  was  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  heathenism,  which  knew  no 
compassion  or  reverence  for  man  as  man— on  the 
worst  criminals,  on  highway  robbers,  rebels,  and 
slaves,  or  on  provincials  who,  in  the  eyes  of  Home, 
were  only  slaves,  if  they  fell  into  crime. 

The  cross  used  at  Calvary  consisted  of  a strong 
post,  which  was  carried  beforehand  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  of  two  cross-pieces,  borne  to  the 
spot  by  the  victim,  and  afterward  nailed  to  the  up- 
rights so  that  they  slanted  forward,  and  let  the  suf- 
ferer lean  on  his  stretched-out  hands,  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  bis  body  downward.  A stout 
rough  wooden  pin,  in  the  middle  of  the  upright  post, 
supplied  a scat  of  fitting  agony,  for  the  weight  of 
the  body  would  otherwise  have  tom  it  from  the 

cross.  G. The  feet  of  the  sufferer  were  only 

a foot  or  two  above  the  ground — a fact  of  some 
weight,  as  showing  that  Jesus  suffered  in  the  midst 
of  his  persecutors,  and  not  looking  down  from  above 
their  heads.  The  body  was  either  nailed  or  bound  by 
cords  to  the  cross,  or  in  both  ways.  Our  Lord  was 
nailed,  both  by  the  hands  and  feet,  as  the  prophets 
had  foretold;  a method  more  exquisitely  painful  at 
first,  though  tending  to  shorten  the  torture.  S. 

Death  by  crucifixion  seems  to  include  all  that 
pain  and  death  can  have  of  horrible  and  ghastly — 
dizziness,  cramp,  thirst,  starva  ion,  sice  pies  sness, 
publicity  of  shame,  long  continuance  of  torment, 
horror  of  anticipation,  mortification  of  untended 
wounds — all  intensified  just  up  to  the  point  at 
which  they  can  be  endured  at  all,  but  all  stopping 
just  short  of  the  point  which  would  give  to  the  suf- 
ferer the  relief  of  unconsciousness.  The  unnatural 
position  made  every  movement  painful ; the  lacerated 
veins  and  crushed  tendons  throbbed  with  incessant 
anguish ; the  wounds,  inflamed  by  exposure,  grad- 
ually gangrened ; the  arteries — especially  of  the 
head  and  stomach — became  swollen  and  oppressed 
with  surcharged  blood ; and  while  cacli  variety  of 
misery  went  on  gradually  increasing,  there  wa3 
added  to  them  the  intolerable  pang  of  a burning 
and  raging  thirst.  Such  was  the  death  to  which  1 
Christ  was  doomed.  F. 

Mk.  28.  And  he  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors.  This  passage  is  from  Isaiah's 


great  cruciSxion  chapter.  Should  it  surprise  us. 
that  he  who  suffers  /or  the  ungodly  is  crucified 

among  the  ungodly?  R.  B. Then  the  first 

words  uttered  from  the  cross  rose  from  his  lips — 
“ Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  ” — words  breathing  love,  patience,  submis- 
sion, gentleness,  and  good-wi.l,  not  only,  toward  the 
soldiers  who  were  only  the  blind  servants  of  power, 
but  even  to  Pilate  and  Caiaphas,  Annas  and  Jeru- 
salem ! Racked  by  the  extremest  pain>and  covered 
with  eve-.y  shame  which  men  were  wont  to  heap  on 
the  greatest  criminals ; forsaken  and  denied  by  his 
disciples  ; no  sigh  escaped  his  lips,  no  cry  of  agony, 
no  bitter  or  faltering  word ; only  a prayer  for  the 

forgiveness  of  his  enemies.  G. So  little  are  the 

Evangelists  studious  of  effect,  that  this  incident  of 
unrivalled  moral  sublimity,  even  in  the  whole  life 
of  Christ,  is  but  briefly  noticed  by  Luke  alone.  H.  M. 

The  death  of  Christ,  which  is  such  a revelation 
of  human  character,  is  a revelation  still  more  of 
God’s  mercy.  The  death  rises  into  a sacrifice,  the 
crime  discloses  an  atonement,  and  if  those  who 
joined  in  the  treason  would  have  but  looked  on 
him  whom  they  pierced,  all  would  have  been  for- 
given, and  the  abundance  of  sin  swallowed  up  in 
the  abundance  of  grace.  Ker. 


If  we  compare  the  particular  predictions  with 
the  historical  passages  of  our  Lord's  sufferings ; if 
wc  join  the  prophets  and  evangelists  together,  it 
will  most  manifestly  appear  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  suffer  nothing  which  Christ  has  not  suffered. 

Pearson. The  whole  history  of  the  Passion  is 

woven  out  of  prophecy  and  fulfilment.  And  the 
deeper  that  the  Lord  descends  into  the  valley  of 
humiliation,  the  richer  ar.d  brighter — and  often 
realized  with  wonderful  exactness  even  to  the 
smallest  particular — 'Joes  that  light  surround  him: 
“That  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.”  In  tills 
section,  we  find  prophecy  fulfilled  in  the  drink  of 
vinegar  and  gall  which  they  offered  the  Lord,  in  his 
being  lifted  upon  the  cress,  in  his  being  muled  to 
the  cress,  in  his  hanging  between  the  two  thieves, 
in  his  prayer  for  hi?  murderers.  R.  B. 

He  gave  himself  to  his  Father  and  to  mankind 
in  one  great  self-sacrifice  up  to  the  day  of  final  offer- 
ing. This  love  which  shone  in  the  mild  majesty  of 
his  words,  and  sometimes  kindled  them  to  holy  in- 
dignation, which  diffused  itself  around  in  deeds  of 
mercy,  and  prevented  hisrccDi’in  : from  any  fatigue, 
or  toil,  or  danger — this  love,  infinite,  inexhaustible, 
which  gave  harmony  to  his  whole  life,  blending 
meekness  with  power,  humility  with  heroism— how 
it  shone  forth  on  the  accursed  tree ! Dc  P, 
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Section  157— The  Parted  Garments.  The  Title.  The  Two  Malefactcra 

Matthew  xxvii.  85-87,  89-44.  Mare  xv.  24,  26,  29-82.  Litre  xxiii.  84-48.  John  xix.  19-24. 


J.  23  Then  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments,  and  made  four 
parts,  to  every  soldier  a part ; and  also  his  coat : now  the  coat  was  without  seam,  woven 

24  from  the  top  throughout.  They  said  therefore  among  themselves,  Let  us  not  rend  it, 
but  cast  lots  for  it  whose  it  shall  be.  And  they  parted  his  garments,  casting  lots  upon 
them,  what  every  man  should  take.  That  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet,  They  parted  my  garments  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they 
did  cast  lots.  These  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did.  And  sitting  down  they  watched 
him  there. 

19  And  Pilate  wrote  a title,  a superscription  of  his  accusation,  and  put  it  on  the  cross 
over  his  head.  And  the  writing  was,  This  is  JESUS  OF  NAZARETH,  THE  KING 

20  OF  THE  JEWS.  This  title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews:  for  the  place  where  Jesus 
was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city:  and  it  was  written  in  letters  of  Greek,  and  Latin, 

21  and  Hebrew.  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  to  Pilate,  Write  not,  The  King  of 

22  the  Jews;  but  that  he  said,  I am  King  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  answered,  What  I have 
written,  I have  written. 

M.  39  And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads,  and  saying,  Ah,  thou  that 

40  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself.  If  thou  be  the  Son 
of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.  And  the  people  stood  beholding;  and  the  rulers 

41  with  them  derided  him . Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking,  said  among  themselves 

42  with  the  scribes  and  elders,  He  saved  others ; himself  he  cannot  save.  If  he  be  Christ 
the  King  of  Israel,  the  chosen  of  God,  let  him  save  himself : let  him  now  come  down 

43  from  the  cross  that  we  may  see,  and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  God  ; let  him 

44  deliver  him  now  if  he  will  have  him  : for  he  said,  I am  the  Son  of  God.  The  thieves 
L.  86  also,  which  were  crucified  with  him,  reviled  him.  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him, 

37  coming  to  him  and  offering  him  vinegar,  and  saying,  If  thou  be  the  King  of  the  Jews, 
save  thyself. 

89  And  one  of  the  malefactors  which  were  hanged,  railed  on  him,  saying,  If  thou  be 

40  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us.  But  the  other  answering,  rebuked  him,  saying,  Dost  not 

41  thou  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  condemnation?  And  we  indeed  justly;  for 

42  we  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds : but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.  And 

43  he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom.  And  Jesus 
said  unto  him,  Verily,  I say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  mo  in  Paradise. 


In  obedience  to  the  cruel  taunt,  44  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  come  down  from  the  cross  ” — let  us  see  him 
oomo,  and  the  darkness  that  draped  the  heavens  at  that  hour,  would  have  been  typical  of  that  still  deeper 
darkness  that  would  have  settled  on  our  prospects  forever.  They  may  cry, 44  Come  down,”  but  methinks 
the  myriads  of  redeemed  souls  that  would  have  been  lost  had  he  done  so,  rose  before  him  and  cried,  No. 
A universe  paused,  silence  reigned  in  heaven,  no  music  was  in  the  spheres,  every  harp  was  stilled,  every 
voice  hushed  ; but  amid  all  the  sympathy  that  was  felt  by  all  the  holy,  not  one  would  have  bidden  him 
descend.  Then,  at  that  hour  was  the  judgment,  the  crisis  of  this  world.  Despair  and  hope  were  in  the 
balance.  Jesus  cried,  44  It  is  finished,”  and  henceforth  hope  was  victor.  Jesus  lifted  up  is  the  hope  of  a 
dying  world.  No  hope  is  garnered  elsewhere.  If  our  faces  are  not  to-day  toward  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness— if  a fearful  and  eternal  journey  into  it  is  not  appointed  to  us  all,  it  is  because  Jesus  was  lifted 
up.  J.  D. 

Our  Lord  asserted  his  more  than  imperial  prerogative,  by  dispensing  favors  when  he  was  himself  in 
the  very  depths  of  humiliation.  He  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  the  last  sands  of  his  own  life 
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were  running.  When  drinking  the  cup  of  divine  wrath  to  the  dregs,  he  offered  & crown  of  unfading  glory. 
When  apparently  of  all  men  most  miserable,  he  proffered  gifts  richer  than  all  the  treasures  of  eartlu 
When  bowing  his  agonized  head,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted,  he  assumed  a right  which  none  but  God 
himself  can  exercise.  No  moment  of  his  wonderful  life  was  so  sublime  as  this.  No  event  of  moral 
grandeur  like  this  can  be  imagined.  The  sons  of  genius  have  tried  feebly  to  pencil  almost  every  other 
great  exigency  of  his  life.  None  ever  attempted  this.  The  most  cunning  art,  the  most  creative  skill,  would 
utterly  fail  to  combine  that  meek  patience,  that  divine  compassion,  that  human  pity,  that  awful  conscious- 
ness  of  power,  that  intensity  of  anguish,  that  more  than  human  philanthropy,  which  must  at  this  moment 
have  marked  the  countenance  of  the  sufferer.  Dying,  yet  giving  life ; nailed  to  a cross,  yet  holding  the 
key  of  death  and  of  heaven ; covered  with  every  badge  of  contumely  and  scorn,  yet  crowning  others  with 
immortal  diadems ; robbed  of  all  things,  yet  giving  all  as  his  native  right ! Truly  he  teas  the  Wonderful, 
joining  in  his  own  person  the  strangest  contrasts,  the  most  inexplicable  mysteries.  B.  B.  E. 


J.  24.  Let  ns  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots. 

(Ps.  22  : 18.)  That  a prediction  so  specific  — distin- 
guishing one  piece  of  dress  from  others,  and  an- 
nouncing that  while  those  should  be  parted  among 
several,  that  should  be  given  by  lot  to  one  person — 
that  such  a prediction  should  not  only  be  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  but  by  a party  of  heathen  military,  with- 
out interference  from  either  the  friends  or  the  ene- 
mies of  the  crucified  One,  is  surely  worthy  to  be  ranked 
among  the  wonders  of  thii  all-wonderful  scene. 

B. And  this  the  chief  priests  beheld!  Before 

their  very  eyes  was  taking  place  that  which  Scripture 
had  long  ago  described  concerning  the  Messiah,  and 
yet  their  eyes  were  closed.  And  with  not  less  as- 
tonishment at  the  faithfulness  of  divine  wisdom 
than  at  the  rudeness  of  the  soldiers,  John  exclaims : 
These  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did.  R.  B. 

19.  Title.  The  practice  of  attaching  a small 
board  or  placard  to  criminals,  with  a notification  of 
the  nature  of  their  offence,  is  mentioned  by  several 
writers,  and  there  are  many  allusions  to  it  in  the 
poets.  The  technical  name  of  this  placard  was  in 

Latin  “ titulus.”  G.  R. The  title  over  his  head 

was  as  offensive  to  the  people  as  to  the  priests  and 
rabbis,  for  it  was  a virtual  ridicule  of  their  impo- 
tent aspirations  after  universal  monarchy.  Beneath 
the  cross  the  same  mockery  indulged  itself,  as  the 
procurator  had  thought  not  beneath  the  dignity  of 
Rome.  G. 

19  22.  King  of  the  Jews.  Written  in 
Hebrew,  or  Syro-Chnldaie,  the  language  of  the 
country  ; and  Greek,  the  current  language  ; and 
Latin,  the  official  language.  These  were  the  chief 
languages  of  the  earth,  and  this  secured  that  all 
spectators  should  be  able  to  read  it.  Stung  by  this, 
the  Jewish  ecclesiastics  entreat  that  it  may  be  so 
altered  as  to  express,  not  his  real  dignity,  but  his 
false  claim  to  it.  But  Pilate  thought  he  had  yielded 
quite  enough  to  them ; and  having  intended  ex- 
pressly to  spite  and  insult  them  by  this  titles  for 
having  got  him  to  act  against  his  own  sense  of  jus- 
tice, ho  peremptorily  refused  them.  And  thus, 


amid  the  conflicting  passions  of  men,  was  proclaimed, 
in  the  chief  tongues  of  mankind,  from  the  cross 
itself  and  ih  circumstances  which  threw  upon  it  a 
lurid  yet  grand  light,  the  truth  which  drew  the  Magi 
to  his  manger,  and  will  yet  be  owned  by  all  the 
world ! B. 

The  inscription  contains  the  true  cause  of  his 
death.  It  therefore  could  not  be  altered.  In  the 
three  languages  then  the  most  widely  spread,  the 
inscription  proclaims  at  once  the  royalty  of  God’s 
Anointed  One,  and  also  the  name , Jesus , at  which 
every  knee  shall  bow ; for  by  no  other  name  is 
there  salvation.  “ Ills  name  shall  endure  forever ; 
his  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun ; and 
men  shall  be  blessed  in  him ; all  nations  shall  call 
him  blessed.”  And  the  King  whom  men  were  slay- 
ing on  the  cross,  on  the  very  cross  has  shown  that 
he  is  a King — a King  of  love  and  a King  of  power, 
who  obtains  his  kingdom  by  bleeding  and  dy- 
ing. P».  B. 

These  three  peoples— the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans— stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  whole 
human  race.  The  Christian,  when  he  imagines  him- 
self among  those  spectators  who  stood  round  the 
cross,  and  gazes  in  spirit  upon  that  “ superscription,” 
which  the  Jewish  scribe,  the  Greek  proselyte,  and 
the  Roman  soldier  could  read,  each  in  his  own 
tongue,  feels  that  he  is  among  those  who  arc  the 
representatives  of  all  humanity.  Jhis  is  true  in 
i another,  and  perhaps  a higher  sense.  The  Roman, 
powerful  but  not  happy — the  Greek , distracted  with 
j the  inquiries  of  an  unsatisfying  philosophy — the 
Jew,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  the  chain  of  a cere- 
monial law — all  are  together  round  the  cross.  Christ 
is  crucified  in  the  midst  of  them — crucified  for  all. 
The  “ superscription  of  his  accusation  ” speaks  to 
all  the  same  language  of  peace,  pardon,  and  love. 
In  the  ages  which  precede  the  crucifixion,  these 
three  languages  were  like  threads  which  guided  us 
through  the  labyrinth  of  history.  And  they  are 
still  among  the  best  guides  of  our  thought,  as  we 
travel  through  the  ages  which  succeed  it.  As  bo- 
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fore  they  had  been  employed  to  express  the  best 
thoughts  of  unassisted  humanity,  so  afterward  they 
became  the  exponents  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
channels  of  Christian  devotion.  J.  S.  H. 

M.  41,  42.  The  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and 
elders,  less  awe-struck,  less  compassionate  than  the 
mass  of  the  people,  were  not  ashamed  to  add  their 
heartless  reproaches  to  those  of  the  evil  few.  Un- 
restrained by  the  noble  patience  of  the  sufferer, 
unsated  by  the  accomplishment  of  their  wicked  ven- 
geance, unmoved  by  the  sight  of  helpless  anguish 
and  the  look  of  eyes  that  began  to  glaze  in  death, 
they  congratulated  one  another  under  his  cross  with 
scornful  insolence — “He  saved  others,  himself  he 
cannot  save.”  “ Let  this  Christ,  this  King  of  Israel, 
descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and 
believe.”  No  wonder  then  that  the  ignorant  sol- 
aiers  took  their  share  of  mockery  with  these  shame- 
less hierarchs.  Except  to  bless  and  to  encourage, 
and  to  add  to  the  happiness  and  hope  of  others, 
Jesus  spoke  not.  So  far  as  the  malice  of  the  pas- 
sers-by, and  of  priests  and  Sanhedrists,  and  soldiers, 
and  of  these  poor  robbers  who  suffered  with  him, 
was  concerned — as  before  during  the  trial  so  now 
upon  the  cross — He  maintained  unbroken  his  kingly 
silence.  F. 

He  who  refused  to  come  down  from  the  cross 
came  up  from  the  grave ; and  it  was  a greater  mat- 
ter to  destroy  death  by  rising  than  to  save  life  by 

descending.  Gregory. For  this  very  reason  we 

believe;  because  Christ  did  not  straightway  come 
down  from  the  cross,  but  finished  there  his 
work.  Beng. 

L.  39.  One  of  the  malefactors.  Not  to 

be  regarded  as  a criminal  of  that  meaner  stamp 
whom  we  designate  as  a thief,  or  even  a robber. 
Those  whom  the  Romans  called  “ robbers,”  were 
oftentimes  wild  and  stormy  zealots,  maintaining  in 
arms  a hopeless  protest  against  that  yoke  which 

God  had  imposed  on  his  people  for  their  sins. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  the  two  malefactors 
crucified  with  Jesus  belonged  to  the  band  of  Barab- 
bas.  For  good  or  for  evil  they  knew  something 
about  the  Christ ; the  taunt  uttered  by  the  one  ex- 
presses this,  no  less  than  the  prayer  of  the  other. 
Barabbas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  cast  into  prison 
“ with  them  that  had  made  insurrection  with  him.” 
Two  of  the  chief  of  these  Pilate  may  have  been 
well  pleased  to  send  to  execution  on  this  occasion.  T. 

39.  The  three  crosses  which  stood  together 
on  Mount  Calvary  arc  a continual  emblem  of  our 
world.  A dying  Saviour  had  on  one  side  of  him 
an  enemy  and  unbeliever,  and  on  the  other  side  a 
friend  and  believer.  Thus  it  is  to-day  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  where  Christ  is  preached  ; thus  it  is  in 
every  Christian  congregation ; thus  in  every  house- 
hold. N.  A. 

35 


40.  Up  to  the  moment  when  his  fellow-malefac- 
tor joined  in  the  railings  of  the  multitude,  he,  wo 
may  suppose,  had  listened  in  silence ; the  work  of 
grace,  which  had  begun  in  him  some  time  since,  go- 
ing rapidly  forward  ; for  all  around  him  and  about 
him  was  such  as  would  rapidly  ripen  a man  for 
heaven,  or  for  hell.  He  had  heard  all — in  silence, 
though  with  deep  horror  of  soul ; but  now  he  can 
keep  silence  no  longer.  For  in  that  plural  “ t«,” 
the  other  is  seeking  to  draw  him  into  the  same  blas- 
phemy with  himself.  T. 

Dost  not  thon  fear  God  f His  words  are 
more  than  a protest  against  the  other's  blasphemy, 
nis  reproof  is  an  appeal  to  awaken  better  thoughts, 
juster  conceptions  of  Christ,  and  a sense  of  his  own 
sinf  ulness.  llis  faith  is  thus  instantly  proving  itself 
by  works.  He  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  save  his 
fellow.  And  then,  in  the  hearing  of  the  other,  he 
recognizes  Christ  as  Lord  ; and  so  adds  to  the  force 
of  the  direct  appeal  by  drawing  the  other’s  thoughts 
to  the  divine  sufferer  who  hangs  between  them. 

J.  G.  B. His  back  had  been  torn  with  scourges, 

his  body  hung  stretched  upon  the  cross,  and  blood 
fell  from  his  hands  and  feet;  still  he  could  say, 
“ We  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds.”  This  is 
to  repent,  not  merely  with  the  lips,  but  in  the  very 
depths  of  a man’s  being.  A.  T. 

The  thief  on  the  cross  was  wholly  a Christian. 
Christ  was  to  him  all,  the  all  and  in  all,  for  salva- 
tion. He  had  gone  up  to  no  earthly  temple,  had  of- 
fered no  bullock,  had  confessed  his  sins  to  no  robed 
priest ; but  as  the  Jews  of  old,  bitten  by  serpents, 
had  turned  their  eyes  upon  the  brazen  serpent  lifted 
up,  and  had  been  healed,  so  had  he  turned  his  eyes 
upon  the  Son  of  man  lifted  up,  and  had  been  saved 
— saved  by  him , by  him  only.  He  had  found  the 
Messiah,  him  who  was  at  once  the  victim  and  the 
priest ; the  Lamb  of  God  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  the  great  High-Priest  who  was  to 
pass  into  the  heavens.  M.  II. 

Beneath  the  cross,  among  those  four  or  five 
thousand  souls,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  among 
those  hard  hearts  that  becomes  soft ! But  upon  the 

cross  itself  there  was  one.  A.  T. Marvellous, 

indeed,  the  faith  in  our  Lord’s  divinity  which  sprung 
up  so  suddenly  in  such  an  unlikely  place ; which 
shone  out  so  brightly  in  the  very  midnight  of  the 
world’s  unbelief.  There  were  many  to  call  him  Lord 
when  he  rose  triumphant  from  the  tomb ; there  is 
but  one  to  call  him  Lord  as  he  hangs  dying  on  the 
cross,  n. 

42.  Thy  kingdom.  As  though  the  suffering, 
dying  Jesus  had  a kingdom.  This  idea  wras  a sub- 
ject of  sport  and  ridicule  below,  while  on  the  cross 
it  was  an  object  of  faith.  Let  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  with  Pilate  at  their  head — let  the  whole 
priesthood,  and  all  the  scribes — insult  at  the  idea  of 
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that  crucified  victim  having  a kingdom ; neverthe- 
less, this  poor  thief  speaks  to  the  Saviour  of  his 
kingdom.1’  N.  A. 

The  M kingdom  ” referred  to  was  one  beyond  the 
grave ; for  it  is  inconceivable  that  be  should  have 
expected  him  to  come  down  from  the  cross  to  erect 
any  temporal  kingdom.  This  he  calls  Christ’s  own 
kingdom.  As  such,  he  sees  in  Christ  the  absolute 
right  to  dispose  of  that  kingdom  to  whom  he  pleased. 
He  does  not  presume  to  ask  a place  in  that  kingdom, 
though  that  is  what  he  means,  but,  with  a humility 
quite  affecting,  says,  “ Lord,  remember  me  when,” 
etc.  Now  contrast  with  this  bright  act  of  faith  the 
darkness  even  of  the  apostles’  minds,  who  could 
hardly  believe  that  their  Master  would  die  at  all, 
who  now  were  almost  despairing  of  him,  and  who, 
when  dead,  had  almost  buried  their  hopes  in  his 
grave.  Consider  too  the  man’s  previous  disadvan- 
tages and  bad  life . And  then  mark  how  his  faith 
comes  out,  as  having  no  shadow  of  doubt.  Was 
ever  faith  like  this  exhibited  upon  earth  ? It  looks 
as  if  the  brightest  crown  had  been  reserved  for  the 
Saviour’s  head  at  his  darkest  moment.  B. 

To  believe  that  he,  whose  only  token  of  royalty 
was  the  crown  of  thorns  that  still  clung  to  his  bleed- 
ing brows,  was  a king  and  had  a kingdom — to  be- 
lieve that  he,  on  whose  own  eyes  the  mists  of  death 
were  already  hanging,  was  indeed  the  Prince  of  life, 
wielding  in  those  pierced  hands,  nailed  so  helplessly 
to  the  cross,  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell ; that  it 
could  profit  something  in  that  mysterious  world 
whither  they  both  were  hastening  to  be  remembered 
by  this  crucified  man — that  was  a faith  indeed. 
Disciples  and  apostles  themselves  had  fallen  away 
and  fled.  They  had  trusted  once,  but  they  trusted 
no  more,  “ that  it  was  he  which  should  have  re- 
deemed Israel.”  And  now,  in  the  midst  of  this  uni- 
versal unbelief,  one — all  whose  life  unfitted  him  for 

• this  heroic  act  of  faith,  does  homage,  in  heart  ana 
word,  to  Jesus  as  the  King  of  Israel,  as  the  Lord  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Truly  this  faith  was  itself 
<one  of  the  miracles  of  the  crucifixion.  T. 

In  respect  to  external  support,  it  outstrips  the 
'faith  of  all  the  apostles,  the  centurion,  the  distressed 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  lepers, 
'the  paralytics;  the  faith  of  all  martyrs  on  the  stake, 
•in  the  flames,  in  persecution,  in  caves  and  dens  of 
; the  earth.  It  was  pure  faith,  clear  and  free  from 
•every  support  from  without,  a work  of  the  Holy 
'Spirit  unalloyed  by  any  earthly  ingredient.  F.  D.  H. 

Faith  cannot  be  explained,  or  made  more  for- 
cible, by  words.  If  any  wish  to  know  what  faith  in 
Christ  is,  and  whether  they  are  not  too  wicked,  too 
unworthy  to  hope  for  the  favor  of  God,  they  have 
the  answer,  recorded  in  the  most  conspicuous  place 
of  all  the  eartlwhupg  up  by  .the  side  of  the  cross 

• of  Jesus.  N.  A. 


43*  Paradise*  Of  Persian  origin,  signifying 
a park  or  garden.  It  is  used  by  the  Septuagint  wri- 
ters for  the  garden  of  Eden  or  delight ; and  thence 
used  figuratively  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  designate 
the  place  of  rest  and  peace  to  which  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  are  conveyed  immediately  on  their  de- 
liverance from  the  burden  of  the  flesh.  W. 

For  him,  the  first-fruits  of  the  cross,  Christ  has 
better  than  remembrance  in  store ; far  better  than 
this — 14  thou  shalt  be  with  #»*.”  And  not  this  only : 
he  shall  be  with  him  on  that  very  day.  Christ’s 
44  to-day ,”  besides  containing  an  announcement  of 
his  own  departure  out  of  this  world  within  the  limits 
of  that  day,  contains  also  a promise  that  this  ]>oor 
pardoned  sinner  too  should  find  speedy  release  from 
all  his  agonies.  T. 

Christ  will  not  do  what  they  had  so  often  in  de- 
rision asked  him  that  day  to  do ; he  will  not  come 
down  from  the  cross.  But  on  this  very  cross  he  will 
give  a higher  proof  of  his  divinity ; he  will  exert 
his  almighty  power  by  delivering  a soul  from  death, 

and  carrying  it  with  him  into  paradise.  H. He 

held  in  his  pierced  hand  the  keys  of  that  paradise. 
Behold  here  his  majesty  ! He,  whom  they  have  con- 
demned, appears  as  himself  the  arbiter  of  life  and 
death.  He,  whom  they  are  crucifying  as  a blas- 
phemer of  God,  bestows  as  the  Son  of  God  the 
privileges  of  adoption  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father. 
The  cross  has  become  a judgment-seat:  the  cross 
has  become  a throne  ! A.  T. 

See,  then,  in  the  ransomed  spirit  borne  that  day 
to  paradise,  the  primal  trophy  of  the  power  of  the 
uplifted  cross  of  Jesus  ! What  saved  this  penitent 
thief?  No  water  of  baptism  was  ever  sprinkled 
upon  him ; at  no  table  of  communion  did  be  ever 
sit.  It  was  a simple  believing  look  of  a dying  sin- 
ner upon  a dying  Saviour  that  did  it.  And  that 
sight  has  lost  nothing  of  its  power.  Too  many, 
alas ! have  passed,  are  still  passing  by  that  spec- 
tacle of  Jesus  upon  the  cross,  not  suffering  it  to 
make  its  due  impression  on  their  hearts ; but 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  human  race — we 
bless  God  for  this — have  gazed  upon  it  with  a look 
kindred  to  that  of  the  dying  thief,  and  have  felt  it 
exert  upon  them  a kindred  power. 

To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.  What 
a day  to  that  dying  man  ! Its  morning  saw  him  a 
culprit  condemned  before  the  bar  of  earthly  judg- 
ment ; before  evening  shadowed  the  hill  of  Zion  he 
stood  accepted  at  the  bar  of  heaven.  The  morning 
saw  him  led  out  through  an  earthly  city’s  gates  in 
company  with  one  who  was  hooted  at  by  the  crowd 
that  gathered  round  him;  before  night  fell  upon 
Jerusalem,  the  gates  of  another  city,  even  the  heav- 
enly, were  lifted  up,  and  he  went  up  through  them 
in  company  with  one  around  whom  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  were  bowing  down.  Humblest  believer  in 
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the  Saviour,  a like  marvellous  contrast  is  in  store 
for  you.  This  hour,  it  may  be,  weak  and  burdened, 
tossing  on  the  bed  of  agony,  in  that  darkened  cham- 
ber of  stifled  sobs  and  drooping  tears;  the  next 
hour,  up  and  away  in  the  paradise  of  God,  mingling  j 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  renewing  I 


death-broken  friendships,  gazing  on  the  unveiled 
glories  of  the  Lamb.  Be  thou  then  but  ‘faithful 
unto  death;  struggle  on  for  a few  more  of  those 
numbered  days,  or  years,  and  on  that  day  of  your 
departure  hence,  thou  too  shalt  be  with  him  in 
paradise.  H. 


Section  158.— “Behold  thy  Son!”  Noonday  Darkness.  'It  is  finished.” 

Matthew  xxvii.  45-56.  Mark  xv.  38-41.  Luke  xxiii.  44-49.  John  xix.  25-30. 

J.  25  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother,  and  liis  mother’s  sister,  Mary  the 

26  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the 
disciple  standing  by  whom  he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother,  Woman,  behold  thy  son ! 

27  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple,  Behold  thy  mother  I And  from  that  hour  that  disciple 
took  her  unto  his  own  home. 

Mk.  33  And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  there  was  darkness 

34  over  all  the  land  until  the  ninth  hour.  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani?  which  is  being  interpreted,  My  God,  my 

35  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  And  some  of  them  that  stood  by,  when  they  heard 
that , said,  Behold,  he  calleth  for  Elias. 

J.  28  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accomplished,  that  the  scripture 

29  might  be  fulfilled,  saith,  I thirst.  Now  there  was  set  a vessel  full  of  vinegar:  and 
straightway  one  of  them  ran,  and  took  a sponge,  and  filled  it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it 
on  a reed,  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth,  and  gave  him  to  drink.  The  rest  said, 

80  Let  be,  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  save  him,  and  take  him  down.  AVhen 

L.  46  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar,  he  cried  with  a loud  voice,  It  is  finished.  And 
when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a loud  voice,  he  said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I commend  my 
spirit:  and  having  said  thus,  he  bowed  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

M.  51  And,  behold,  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  in  the  midst  from  the  top  to 

52  the  bottom : and  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent,  and  the  graves  were  opened, 

53  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his 
resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many. 

54  Now  when  the  centurion  w hich  stood  over  against  him,  and  they  that  were  with  him, 
watching  Jesus,  saw  that  he  so  cried  out  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  saw  the  earthquake, 
and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly.  And  the  centurion  glorified  God, 

L.  48  saying,  Certainly  this  was  a righteous  man ; truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.  And 
all  the  people  that  came  together  to  that  sight,  beholding  \he  things  which  were  done, 

49  smote  their  breasts  and  returned.  And  all  his  acquaintance,  and  the  women  that  fol- 
lowed him  from  Galilee  ministering  unto  him,  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these  things : 
among  whom  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses, 
and  Salome  the  mother  of  Zebedee’s  children : and  many  other  women  which  came  up 
with  him  unto  Jerusalem. 


“ It  is  finished/”  Is  sweet  gospel  for  the  whole  world.  On  this  word  of  my  Saviour  I will  lay  the  finger 
of  my  faith,  and  doubt  not ; on  what  has  been  done  on  the  cross  for  me,  I will  lean  and  ground  myself : 
thus  have  I attained  unto  the  peace  of  the  just.  It  is  really  finished,  the  work  of  my  atonement ; for 
Christ  hung  upon  the  cross  to  deliver  and  save  even  me,  because  I am  a sinner.  What  do  those  who  toil 
in  the  multitude  of  their  own  ways,  and  occupy  themselves  with  works  which  shall  help  out  tor  them  the 
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work  of  Christ ; who  instead  of  believing  on  him  who  justifies  the  ungodly,  invent  for  themselves  a Savioul 
who  shall  make  the  virtuous  still  somewhat  more  just,  or  the  repentant  sinner  by  degrees  more  clean — 
what  do  these  but  put  disdain  upon  their  own  share  of  the  word,  u It  is  finished  / ” In  this  word  will  I 
comfort  myself ; because  I am  forced  to  confess  that  all  my  finishing  of  the  will  of  God  is  still  but  imper- 
fect piecemeal  work,  while  yet  the  law  urges  upon  me  that  not  so  much  as  one  tittle  of  it  must  remain  un- 
accomplished. “Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law ” — what  it  requires  Christ  has  performed — Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  unto  every  one  who  believes.  R.  B. 

In  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  over  the  cross,  we  read  the  bright  inscription,  “ God  was  in  Christ,  record 
citing  the  world  unto  himself?  ” This,  then,  was  the  great,  the  divine  work  which  Christ  had  completed 
when  he  cried,  “ It  is  finished.”  And  now  the  cross,  the  memorial  of  his  sufferings,  becomes  the  symbol 
of  grace,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  weary  find  rest,  and  the  heavy-laden  throw  away  their  burden.  A.  T. 


J.  26,  27.  Jesus  saw  his  mother.  Though 
this  end  of  all  her  high  hopes  must  have  tried  her 
faith  with  an  overwhelming  sorrow,  yet  she  was 
true  to  him  in  this  supreme  hour  of  his  humiliation. 
Nor  had  he  forgotten  her  who  had  bent  over  his 
infant  slumbers,  and  with  whom  he  had  shared  those 
thirty  years  in  the  cottage  at  Nazareth.  Tenderly 
he  thought  of  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  on 
earth ; and  the  apostle  who  was  nearest  to  him  in 
heart  and  life,  seemed  the  fittest  to  take  care  of 
her.  To  him,  therefore — to  ’John  whom  he  had 
loved  more  than  his  brethren — to  John  whose  head 
had  leaned  upon  his  breast  at  the  Last  Supper,  he 
consigned  her  as  a sacred  charge.  F. 

Woman.  The  Lord,  through  the  very  name 
woman,  would  direct  his  mother  into  that  love  which 
knows  Christ  no  more  after  the  flesh  (2  Cor.  5 : 16), 
and  would  also  thereby  declare  to  us  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  work  of  atonement  he  felt  himself 
bound  equally  close  to  all  sinners,  that  he  was  not 
nearer  to  his  mother  than  to  thee  and  me. Be- 

hold thy  Son  ! Christ  indeed  was  about  to  go 
from  her,  but  in  the  disciple  whom  he  loved  he 
would  still  show  toward  her  the  same  devoted  filial 
love,  which  for  the  space  of  three  and  thirty  years 
had  been  his  wont.  R.  B. 

Strange,  even  violent,  contrasts  were  witnessed 
in  the  last  moments  of  the  Saviour’s  life.  But  how 
exquisite,  amid  these  contrasted  incidents,  is  the 
touch  of  humanity  in  the  parting  of  Jesus  from  his 
mother ! In  his  mortal  agony,  as  his  soul  w as  about 
to  fall  under  the  sword  that  smote  him  for  our 
sakes,  as  he  was  entering  into  that  horror  of  dark- 
ness that  hid  his  Father’s  face,  he  turned  to  her 
that  bare  him,  gave  her  a last  look  and  word  of 
iovc,  and  pointed  her  to  a protector.  How  beauti- 
ful, too,  is  Mary,  in  strength  of  character  and  fer- 
vor of  affection,  as  she  stands  beneath  the  cross 
while  the  sword  pierces  her  own  soul,  that  she  may 
look  upon  that  dear  face  to  the  last ! — as  great  in 
fortitude  and  endurance  under  trial  as  she  had  been 
humble,  discreet,  modest,  and  wise  under  the  prom- 
ise of  mercy.  J.  P.  T. 


Need  we  wonder  that  the  beloved  disciple,  writ- 
ing his  gospel  in  old  age,  felt  a sweet  reward  in  re- 
calling an  incident  so  unspeakably  touching  ? Mary 
henceforth  had  a home,  for  John  took  her  to  his 
own.  His  love  to  her  divine  Son  made  him  dearer 
to  her  than  the  circle  of  Nazareth,  however  related. 
In  Mary  he  saw  a second  mother ; in  John  the  wid- 
owed one  saw  a son.  Nor  was  the  new  nearness  to 
Jesus  the  only  reward  to  John  from  the  cross.  His 
Master  had  shown,  by  his  thoughts  for  others  rather 
than  himself  in  this  time  of  his  greatest  need,  that 
he  was  still  what  he  had  always  been.  Looking  up 
to  him,  John  saw  the  light  of  higher  than  earthly 
victory  on  his  pale  features,  and  felt  his  faith  con- 
firmed forever.  G. 

Mk.  33,  34.  It  was  noon,  but  such  a noon  as 
had  never  been  seen  in  Judea.  The  position  of  the 
Paschal  full  moon  precluded  the  possibility  of  a so- 
lar eclipse  ; and  yet  a supernatural  darkness  rested 
upon  all  the  land,  from  the  sixth  hour  to  the  ninth 
hour,  as  if  to  veil  the  last  agonies  of  the  Redeemer 
from  the  eyes  of  men.  But  far  deeper  than  that 
darkness  was  the  gloom  that  weighed  upon  the  Sa- 
viour’s soul,  as  he  bore  the  whole  burden  of  the  di 
vine  wrath  for  the  sins  of  all  men.  To  that  awful 
mystery  our  only  guide  is  in  the  words,  with  which 
at  the  ninth  hour  he  broke  the  solemn  silence,  “My 
God ! my  God ! why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? ” 
words  already  used  prophetically  by  David  in  the 
great  Psalm  which  describes  the  Messiah’s  suffer- 
ings— words  which  never  since  have  been,  nor  ever 
will  be  again,  wrung  from  any  human  being,  except 
through  sinful  despondency  or  final  impenitent  de- 
spair; for  he  endured  his  Father’s  desertion  that 
we  might  never  have  to  bear  it.  S. 

Who  shall  tell  the  amount  of  woe  which  had 
passed  over  his  soul,  from  the  time  when  he  drank 
the  cup  commemorative  of  dying  love,  on  to  this 
moment ! Gcthsemane — the  betrayal — the  exami- 
nation before  Annas,  before  Caiaphas,  Pilate,  and 
Herod,  and  before  Pilate  a second  time — the  way  to 
the  cross — the  six  hours  in  which  he  hung  between 
earth  and  heaven,  his  bleeding  wounds  exposed  to 
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the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun — the  death-struggle  ] 
now  beginning,  and  the  agony  of  his  holy  soul,  so 
much  more  hard  to  bear,  as  it  groaned  beneath  the 
load  of  the  guilt  of  humanity ! A.  T. 

The  only  one  of  the  seven  sayings  of  Christ  on 
the  cross  which  is  recorded  by  the  first  evangelist,  is 
this  from  Psalm  22 : u Eli ! Eli ! lama  sabachthoni  ? ” 
That  is  distinctively  the  psalm  of  the  suffering 
Messiah.  It  must  have  passed  through  his  soul  at 
that  hour.  Ages  before  the  inspired  psalmist  had 
drawn  the  picture,  and  it  was  the  one  Scripture  of 
all  to  bring  home  and  explain  that  scene  on  Calvary 
to  the  Jewish  soul.  The  agony,  the  forsaking  by 
God,  the  scoffing  of  men,  the  exhaustion  and  death, 
the  piercing  of  hands  and  feet,  the  casting  of  lots 
for  the  garments,  are  all  there  in  the  psalm  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  reality  itself.  The  triumph  and  the 
glory  arc  there,  too,  just  as  distinct.  So  the  Psalm 
(22  : 27-81)  advances  from  the  wail  of  the  sufferer 
to  the  triumphant  shout  of  the  Messianic  Conqueror 
and  King.  D.  S.  G. 

The  truest  and  deepest  significance  of  this  dark- 
ness is  as  a type  or  emblem  of  that  great  darkness 
which  enveloped  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer.  We 
are  left  here  without  a look,  a word,  an  act,  to  tell 
us  what  was  going  on  within  the  Redeemer’s  spirit 
— till  the  ninth  hour  came,  the  moment  which  pre- 
ceded the  rolling  away  of  the  darkness  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  clear  shining  of  the  day,  and  then  the 
only  sound  that  strikes  the  ear  is  the  agonizing  cry, 

M My  God,  my  God  ! why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? ” 
a cry  wrung  from  the  sufferer’s  lips  when  the  severe 
agony  of  the  soul  has  reached  its  culminating  point; 
a cry  which,  revealing  somewhat  of  the  interior  of 
the  burdened  heart  from  which  it  springs,  leaves 
still  more  unrevealed  ; the  expression  of  what  must 
forever  remain  to  us  an  unimaginable  woe.  II. 

As  the  darkness  commenced  at  the  sixth  hour, 
the  second  of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer,  so  it  con- 
tinued till  the  ninth  hour,  the  hour  of  the  evening  sac- 
rifice, increasing,  probably,  in  depth,  and  reaching  Us 
deepest  gloom  at  the  moment  of  this  mysterious  cry , 
when  the  flame  of  the  one  great  “ evening  sacrifice  ” 
was  burning  fiercest.  The  words  are  the  opening 
words  of  a psalm  full  of  the  last  “ sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  following  glories.”  An  absolute  de- 
sertion is  not  to  be  thought  of ; but  a total  eclipse 
of  the  felt  sense  of  God’s  presence  it  certainly  ex- 
presses. There  was  indeed  a cause  for  it,  and  he 
knew  it  too— the  “ why  ” must  not  be  pressed  so  far 
as  to  exclude  this.  He  must  taste  this  bitterest  of  the 
wages  of  sin  u who  did  no  sin”  B. 

His  soul’s  delight  was  in  his  Father’s  love. 
What,  then,  must  it  have  been  to  Jesus  to  feel,  even 
for  a moment,  the  sense  of  that  love  withdrawn — to 
undergo,  through  human  pain  and  weakness,  an  im- 
pression as  if  of  that  countenance  darkening  over 


him,  whose  light  had  been  the  very  life  of  his  being 
from  all  eternity ! Conceive  of  the  sun  struck  out 
of  yonder  heavens,  and  the  world  suddenly  over- 
whelmed with  the  horror  of  perpetual  darkness  and 
cold.  Imagine  the  sustaining  providence  of  God 
withdrawn  from  the  universe,  and  everything  hurry- 
ing to  desolation  and  ruin.  But  no  emblem,  no 
comparison  can  convey  to  us  but  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  what  it  was  for  God’s  dear  Son,  as  if 
God-deserted,  to  die.  C. 

The  mysteries  of  those  hours  of  darkness,  the 
struggles  with  sinking  nature,  the  accumulating 
pressure  of  the  burden  of  a world’s  sin,  the  embit- 
tered foretastings  of  that  which  was  its  wages  and 
its  penalty,  the  desperation  of  the  last  assaults  of 
Satan  and  his  mustered  hosts,  the  withdrawal  and 
darkening  of  the  Paternal  presence — mysteries  such 
as  these,  so  deep  and  so  dread,  it  was  not  meet  that 
even  the  tongues  of  apostles  should  be  moved  to 
speak  of,  or  the  pens  of  evangelists  to  record.  Nay, 
the  very  outward  eye  of  man  might  now  gaze  no  fur- 
ther. All  man  might  know  was  by  the  hearing  of 
the  ear.  One  loud  cry  revealed  all,  and  more  than 
all,  that  it  is  possible  for  our  nature  to  conceive — 
one  loud  cry  of  unfathomable  woe  and  utmost  deso- 
lation, and  yet,  even  as  its  very  accents  imply,  of 
achieved  and  consummated  victory.  E. 

J,  28.  With  the  arrival  of  the  ninth  hour,  the 
outer  darkness  cleared  away,  and  with  it  too  that  in- 
ner darkness  from  whose  troubled  bosom  the  cry  came 
forth.  The  hour  for  which  he  came  into  the  world 
has  run  its  course ; the  cup  has  been  drunk  to  its 
dregs ; the  powers  of  darkness  have  made  their  last 
assault  and  been  repelled  ; the  momentary  darkness 
of  his  Father’s  countenance  has  passed  away.  As 
the  sun  of  nature  sheds  once  more  his  illuminating 
beams  upon  the  cross,  even  so  the  light  of  an  an- 
swering inward  joy  comes  to  cheer  in  death  the 
spirit  of  our  Redeemer.  It  is  not  in  darkness,  but 
in  full,  clear,  unclouded  light  that  Jesus  dies.  H. 

J*  30,  L.  46.  Now  all  that  man  could  inflict 
had  been  endured ; all  that  the  Son  of  God  could  do 
and  bear  for  man  had  been  done  and  suffered.  The 
end  of  his  agony  and  the  completion  of  his  redeem- 
ing work  are  both  announced  by  the  loud  cry,  “ It 
is  finished  ; ” the  soul  which  had  animated  his 
mortal  body  is  yielded  back  to  God  with  those 
words  of  perfect  resignation,  “Father,  into  thy 

hands  I commend  my  spirit.”  S. This  cry  of 

Jesus  teaches  us  that  his  death  does  not  proceed 
from  the  decay  of  his  strength,  but  from  the  excess 
of  his  love ; that  his  life  is  not  taken  from  him  by 
violence,  but  that  he  gives  it  up  by  his  power.  It  is, 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  a Deicide  and  a sacrilege  ; 
but  on  his  own,  it  is  a holy  and  voluntary  sacri- 
fice. q. Finished  was  his  holy  life;  with  his 

life  his  struggle,  with  his  struggle  his  work,  with  his 
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work  the  redemption,  with  the  redemption  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  world.  Lange. 

The  law  is  fulfilled  in  his  “ obedience  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.”  Messianic  prophecy 
is  accomplished ; redemption  is  completed.  “ He 
hath  finished  the  transgression,  made  reconciliation 
for  iniquity,  brought  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
scaled  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  anointed  a 
Holy  of  Holies.”  B. Completed  then  that  glori- 

ous, attractive,  subduing  manifestation  of  the  love 
of  God  for  sinful  men,  which  earned  the  divine  Be- 
ing to  the  extreme  length  of  suffering  and  self-sac- 
rifice, and  which  has  ever  formed  the  most  powerful 
of  all  instruments  for  pacifying  the  conscience, 
melting  the  heart,  moulding  the  character,  renewing 
and  sanctifying  the  will.  H. 

Gave  up  the  ghost.  “ Delivered  up  the  spir- 
it.” He  came  to  death,  the  Fathers  say,  not  death 
to  him.  But  he  came  also  to  a real  and  natural 
man’s  death.  God  indeed  is  life ; death  touches  him 
not.  But  God  was  in  Christ,  was  in  the  Christ  dy- 
ing on  the  cross,  and  was  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself.  Christ  died,  and  through  his  own  blood 
obtained  eternal  redemption.  It  was  a moment  of 
unparalleled  preciousness  in  which  he  bowed  his 
head  and  gave  up  the  ghost ; the  hope  of  all  the  pa- 
triarchs and  prophets  had  been  fixed  upon  this  mo- 
ment, and  all  eternity  shall  extol  it.  . . . Praised  be 
the  Lord,  that  he  hath  given  us  too  the  certainty  that 
our  soul  will  be  hid  and  safely  kept  against  the  last 
day.  IIow  it  will  be  between  the  hour  of  death  and 
the  hour  of  resurrection,  we  know  not,  nor  desire  to 
know ; the  hand  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  a sufficient  resting-place  for  us : we  shall 
be  at  home  there ; what  more  can  we  desire  ? R.  B. 

M.  51.  The  vail  was  rent  in  the  midst 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Showing  that  it 
was  done  from  above,  not  by  human  hand  from  be- 
neath. J.  G.  B. Signifying  that  the  lloly  of 

Holies  in  heaven  is  opened  to  all  men  through  the 
finished  work  of  Christ ; the  wall  of  partition  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human  broken  down  ; and 
a spiritual  worship  substituted  for  an  outward  and 
sensible  one.  N. 

Jesus  died  at  the  third  hour  after  mid-day ; the 
very  hour  when  crowds  of  worshippers  would  be 
thronging  into  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  all 
would  be  preparing  for  the  evening  sacrifice.  With- 
in the  holy  place,  some  priests  would  bo  busy  before 
the  inner  vail  which  hung  between  them  and  the 
lloly  of  Holies  ; that  vail,  strong  and  thickly  woven ; 
that  Holy  of  Holies — the  secluded  apartment  within 
which  lay  the  ark  of  the  covenant  with  the  cheru- 
bim above  it  shadowing  the  mercy-seat,  which  no 
mortal  footstep  was  permitted  to  invade  save  that  of 
the  high-priest  once  every  year.  How  strange,  how 
awful  to  the  ministering  priests,  to  feel  the  earth 


tremble  beneath  their  feet,  and  to  see  the  strong 
vail  torn  down  in  the  middle  from  top  to  bottom — 
the  light  of  day  that  never  for  long  centuries  had 
entered  there,  flung  into  that  sacred  tenement,  and 
all  its  mysteries  laid  open  to  vulgar  gaze ! H. 

■ No  less  inviolable  than  the  presence  of  God  did 
that  vail  seem  to  the  whole  Jewish  people.  Now 
there  was  no  more  any  Holy  of  Holies.  The  earth- 
quake did  not  so  much  astound  the  people  as  this 

rending  of  the  vail.  N.  A. During  all  the  long 

ages  that  preceded  the  death  of  Christ,  the  vail  re- 
mained ; the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  continued 
to  be  shed  and  sprinkled  ; and  once  a year  access  to 
God  through  an  atoning  sacrifice  was  vouchsafed  in 
those  symbolical  actions — nothing  more.  But  now, 
the  one  atoning  sacrifice  being  provided  in  “ the 
preciouB  blood  of  Christ,”  that  thick  vail,  which  for 
so  many  ages  had  been  the  dread  symbol  of  separa- 
tion between  God  and  guilty  men , was,  without  a 
hand  touching  it,  mysteriously  M rent  in  twain  from 
top  to  bottom  ” — “ the  Holy  Ghost  thus  signifying 
that  the  way  into  the  Holiest  of  all  was  now  made 
manifest!”  How  emphatic  the  statement  “ front 
top  to  bottom  ; ” as  if  to  say,  Come  boldly  now  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace  ; the  vail  is  gone  ; the  Mercy- 
Seat  stands  open  to  sinners,  and  the  way  to  it  is 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  him — M who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  bath  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God!”  Before,  it  was  death  to  go  in,  now  it  is 
death  to  stay  out.  B. 

The  earth  did  quake.  Our  earth  owned  not 
Satan,  but  Christ,  as  its  Prince.  It  felt  the  pressure 
of  his  foot ; its  waters  sustained  his  form  ; its  mid- 
night sky  rang  with  the  song  of  his  nativity  ; its  air 
bore  him  up  ns  he  rose  to  the  Father ; its  waves  and 
winds  in  their  wildest  uproar  were  obedient  to  his 
command ; at  his  bidding  its  water  reddened  into 
wine ; its  graves  opened  to  give  up  their  dead.  It 
trembled  with  horror  as  it  received  his  blood.  It 
never  gave  its  iron  to  be  nails  for  his  blessed  hands; 
nor  grew  its  thorns  to  pierce  his  brow.  With  high 
heaven,  the  earth  was  a mourner  at  Christ’s  death. 
Guthrie. 

All  creatures  in  heaven  and  in  earth  are  moved 
at  our  Saviour’s  passion.  The  sun  in  heaven  shrink- 
ing in  his  light ; the  earth  trembling  under  it ; the 
very  stones  cleaving  in  sunder,  as  if  they  had  sense 
and  sympathy  in  it : and  shall  sinful  men  only  not 
be  moved  by  it,  they  to  whom  it  appertained,  and 
for  whom  it  procured  unspeakable  blessings  ? An - 

drewes. Even  this  dreadful  earthquake  seemed 

to  pass  away  without  appalling  the  enemies  of 
Jesus.  But  these  terrific  appearances  were  not  with- 
out effect  on  the  less  prejudiced  Roman  soldiery ; 
they  appeared  to  bear  the  testimony  of  heaven  to 
the  innocence,  and  the  divine  commission  of  the 
crucified  Jesus. 
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52*  Many  bodies  of  the  saints  arose.  To 

the  awe-struck  and  depressed  minds  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  were  confined  those  visionary  appearances 
of  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  brethren,  which  are 
obscurely  intimated  in  the  rapid  narratives  of  the 

Evangelists.  H.  M. The  gate  was  opened  for 

them  by  the  atoning  agony ; but  they  rose  not  from 
their  stony  couches  till  their  victorious  Captain  had 
led  the  way.  Then  they  also  arose.  K.  D.  H. 

All  about  them  is  hid  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 
This,  however,  their  presence  told,  that  the  voice 
which  from  the  cross  cried,  “It  is  finished,”  was 
heard  among  the  dead.  And  when  the  third  morn- 
ing dawned,  these  bodies  of  the  saints  arose,  to 
complete,  as  it  were,  the  promise  of  the  general  res- 
urrection of  the  dead  which  our  Lord’s  own  rising 
carried  with  it,  and,  having  done  that  office,  silently 
and  mysteriously  withdrew.  II. 

54.  When  the  centurion  saw  the  meekness,  the 
patience,  the  resignation,  the  firmness,  with  which 
our  Lord  endured  the  most  excruciating  torments ; 
when  he  heard  him,  at  one  time,  fervently  praying 
for  his  murderers  ; at  another,  disposing  with  digni- 
ty and  authority  of  a place  in  paradise  to  one  of  his 
fellow-sufferers ; and  at  length,  with  that  confidence 
which  nothing  but  conscious  virtue  and  dignity  could 
at  such  a time  inspire,  recommending  his  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  his  heavenly  Father ; he  could  not  but 
conclude  him  to  be  something  more  than  human. 
But  when  he  observed  the  astonishing  events  that 
took  place  when  Jesus  expired ; the  agitation  into 
which  the  whole  frame  .of  nature  seemed  to  be 
thrown ; the  supernatural  darkness,  the  earthquake, 
the  rending  of  rocks,  the  opening  of  graves ; he 
then  burst  out  involuntarily  into  that  striking  ex- 
clamation, “ Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.”  Here, 
then,  we  have  a testimony  to  the  divine  character  of 
our  Lord,  in  the  highest  degree  impartial  and  incor- 
rupt: the  honest  unsolicited  testimony  of  a plain 
man,  a soldier  and  a heathen ; the  testimony,  not  of 
one  who  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Christ  and  his 
religion,  but  of  one  who,  by  habit  and  education, 
was  strongly  prejudiced  against  them.  P. 

The  cross  is  early  giving  tokens  of  its  power.  It 
lays  hold  of  the  dying  thief,  and  opens  to  him  the 
gates  of  paradise.  It  lays  hold  of  this  centurion, 
and  works  in  him  a faith  which,  let  us  hope,  deep- 
ened into  a trust  in  Jesus  as  his  Saviour.  From 
such  unlikely  quarters  came  the  two  testimonies 
borne  to  the  Lord’s  divinity  the  day  he  died.  H. 


The  more  we  study  the  conduct  of  Jesus  during 
the  whole  scene,  the  more  shall  we  be  satisfied  that 
he  said  enough ; the  more  admire  the  mysterious 
composure,  the  wisdom,  the  self-possession,  and  the 
superhuman  patience  of  the  sufferer.  It  was  visibly 
the  death-scene  of  a transcendent  love.  He  dies  not 
as  a man,  but  rather  as  some  one  might,  who  is 
mysteriously  more  and  higher.  So  thought  aloud 
the  hard-faced  soldier — “ Truly  this  was  the  Son  of 
God.”  As  if  he  had  said  : “ I have  seen  men  die — 
this  is  not  a man.  They  call  him  Son  of  God — he 
cannot  be  less.”  H,  B. 

If  the  life  of  Jesus,  supposing  it  to  have  come 
to  a natural  and  peaceful  end,  must  have  appeared 
to  us  the  fairest  of  lives,  how  noble  is  the  crown 
which  it  receives  from  its  concluding  scenes  ! Apart 
from  all  the  circumstances  which  render  it  sublime, 
and  which  brightly  manifest  a God  in  a dying  man, 
this  death,  formally  announced,  foreseen  with  all  its 
bitter  ingredients,  all  its  insults  and  all  its  sorrows, 
yet  calmly  awaited  and  voluntarily  endured,  is  the 
last  and  loftiest  expression  of  obedience,  fidelity, 
devotedness.  Human  nature,  which  always  pos- 
sessed within  itself  the  ideal  of  spotless  love,  still 
waited  for  the  realization  of  it,  but  no  longer  waits 
since  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.  How  will  this 
generous  death  appear  if  we  invest  it  with  all 
the  circumstances  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  deaths ; if  we  contemplate  it  in  those  inimi- 
table features  of  majesty  and  tenderness,  of  com- 
passion and  authority,  which  convert  this  cross 
into  a throne,  a judgment-seat,  an  asylum,  and 
constrain  us,  after  eighteen  centuries,  to  exclaim 
with  the  centurion,  “Surely  this  was  the  Son  of 
God!”  A.  V. 

The  believer  sees  in  the  cross  of  Christ  the  ful- 
filment of  all  prophecy  as  well  as  the  consummation 
of  all  history ; he  sees  in  it  the  explanation  of  tlio 
mystery  of  birth,  and  the  conquest  over  the  mystery 
of  the  grave.  In  that  life  he  finds  a perfect  exam- 
ple; in  that  death  an  infinite  redemption.  As  lie 
contemplates  the  incarnation  and  the  crucifixion,  he 
no  longer  feels  that  God  is  far  away,  that  this  earth 
is  but  a disregarded  speck  in  the  infinite  azure,  and 
he  himself  but  an  insignificant  atom  chance-thrown 
amid  the  thousand  million  living  souls  of  an  innu- 
merable race,  but  he  exclaims  in  faith  and  hope  and 
love,  “ Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men  : 
yea,  he  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  his 
people  1 ” F. 
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SECTION  159.— FROM  THE  CROSS  TO  THE  TOMB. 


Section  159.— His  Side  pierced.  His  Body  laid  in  the  Sepulchre. 

Watch  set. 

Matthew  xxvii.  57-66.  Mark  xv.  42-47.  Luxe  xxiii.  50-56.  John  xix.  81-42. 

J.  81  The  Jews  therefore,  because  it  was  the  preparation  (that  is,  the  day  before  the  sab- 
bath), and  the  sabbath  drew  on,  that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on 
the  sabbath-day  (for  that  sabbath-day  was  an  high  day),  besought  Pilate  that  their  legs 

32  might  be  broken,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  away.  Then  came  the  soldiers,  and 

33  brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him.  But  when 

84  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs.  But 
one  of  the  soldiers  with  a spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood 

85  and  water.  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true : and  he  knoweth 

86  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe.  For  these  things  were  done,  that  the  script- 

87  ures  should  be  fulfilled,  A bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.  And  again  another 
scripture  saith,  They  shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced. 

Mk.42  And  after  this,  when  the  even  was  come,  behold,  there  came  a rich  man  of  Ari- 

48  mathea,  a city  of  the  Jews,  named  Joseph,  an  honorable  counsellor,  a good  man  and  a 
just;  which  also  himself  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  same  had  not  consented 
to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them : being  a disciple  of  Jesus,  but  secretly  for  fear  of  the 
Jews.  This  man  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he 

44  might  take  it  away.  And  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead : and  calling  unto 

45  him  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  lie  had  been  any  while  dead.  And  when  he 
knew  it  of  the  centurion,  he  gave  him  leave,  and  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered 

46  to  Joseph.  He  came  therefore,  and  took  the  body  of  Jesus.  And  he  bought  fine  linen, 

J.  39  and  when  he  had  taken  him  down,  he  wrapped  him  in  the  clean  linen  cloth.  And  there 

came  also  Nicodemus  (which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night),  and  brought  a mixture 

40  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pounds  weight.  Then  tookthey  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wound  it  in  the  linen  clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury. 

41  Now  in  the  place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a garden ; and  in  the  garden  anew 
sepulchre,  which  was  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  wherein  was  never  man  yet  laid.  There 

42  laid  they  Jesus  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews’  preparation-rfay ; for  the  sepulchre  was 
nigh  at  hand.  And  he  rolled  a great  stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  and  departed. 

L.  55  And  the  women  also,  which  came  with  him  from  Galilee,  followed  after,  and  beheld 

the  sepulchre,  and  how  his  body  was  laid.  And  there  was  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
other  Mary,  the  mother  of  Joses,  sitting  over  against  the  sepulchre,  and  they  beheld 

56  where  he  was  laid.  And  they  returned,  and  prepared  spices  and  ointments:  and  rested 
the  sabbath-day,  according  to  the  commandment. 

M.  62  Now  the  next  day  that  followed  the  day  of  the  preparation,  the  chief  priests  and 

63  Pharisees  came  together  unto  Pilate,  saying,  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said, 

64  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After  three  days  I will  rise  again.  Command  therefore  that  the 
sepulchre  be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  night,  and  steal 
him  away,  and  say  unto  the  people,  He  is  risen  from  the  dead : so  the  last  error  shall 

65  be  worse  than  the  first.  Pilate  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  a watch:  go  your  way,  make 

66  it  as  sure  as  you  can.  So  they  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone, 
and  setting  a watch. 


Now  when  they  had  crucified  him  who  was  his  hope  and  secret  love,  Joseph  was  no  longer  able  to 
conceal  that  he  was  a disciple  of  this  crucified  one : “ He  went  in  boldly  to  Pilate.”  Nicodemus  joined 
him — he  was  also  a secret  lover  of  Jesus,  a night-disciple.  But  the  discourse  which  the  Lord  had  held 
with  him  concerning  regeneration,  and  the  brazen  serpent  the  image  of  the  Son  of  man,  had  germinated 
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in  his  heart  a living  seed ; and  before  now  this  seed  of  truth  had  grown  to  a timid  witness  for  Jesus 
(John  7 : 51) ; but  now  as  Nicodemus  sees  the  Son  of  man  lifted  up  on  the  cross,  it  shoots  vigorously  out, 
and  brings  forth  the  lovely  fruit  of  faith.  Crucified  love  it  was  that  drew  forth  to  the  light  the  hidden 
faith  of  these  two  timid  ones,  that  they  should  become  heroes  at  a time  when  those  who,  at  other  times 
heroes,  had  lost  heart  and  were  afraid.  R.  B. 

This  interchange  is  ever  going  on  in  the  Church.  Some  are  offended  and  fall  back,  and  frequently 
the  strongest  become  weak  when  tribulation  arises.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weakest  then  distinguish 
themselves,  and  make  their  joyful  confession  to  be  heard ; that  so  there  never  may  be  wanting  those  who 
know  and  confess  Christ.  For  God,  like  a rich  householder,  chooses  to  have  ail  kinds  of  servants  in  his 
house,  not  the  strong  and  able  merely,  but  also  the  small  and  weak.  And  in  order  that  the  strong  may 
not  despise  any,  they  are  forced  to  learn  in  their  own  case  their  weakness  ; and  in  order  that  none  may 
judge  another,  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  the  weak,  encouraging,  comforting,  strengthening  them^ 
and  that  to  such  a degree  that  every  one  is  constrained  to  recognize  and  extol  the  divine  power  at  work 
in  them.  Luther. 


J.  31*  The  Jews*  They  witness  all  these  won- 
ders and  remain  unrelenting  as  at  the  first.  Speak- 
ing of  that  obduracy,  which  stood  out  against  all  the 
demonstrations  of  the  Lord’s  divinity,  Gregory  ex- 
claims : 44  The  heavens  knew  him,  and  forthwith  sent 
out  a star  and  a company  of  angels  to  sing  his  birth. 
The  sea  knew  him,  and  made  itself  a way  to  be  trod- 
den by  his  feet ; the  earth  knew  him,  and  trembled 
at  his  dying ; the  sun  knew  him,  and  hid  the  rays  of 
his  light ; the  rocks  knew  him,  for  they  were  rent  in 
twain ; Hades  knew  him,  and  gave  up  the  dead  it 
had  received.  But  though  the  senseless  elements 
perceived  him  to  be  their  Lord,  the  hearts  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews  knew  him  not  as  God,  and,  harder 
than  the  very  rocks,  were  not  rent  by  repentance.”  H. 

Besought  that  they  might  be  taken 
away.  Bishop  Pearson  says  it  was  a common 
rule  of  Roman  law  not  to  permit  sepulture  to 
the  body  of  a crucified  person.  The  burial,  there- 
fore, was  entirely  owing  to  the  request  of  the  Jews. 
The  providence  of  God  ordered  things  so  that  they 
who  interceded  for  his  crucifixion  interceded  for 
his  burial.  And  by  so  doing,  they  actually  paved 
the  way  for  the  crowning  miracle  of  his  resurrec- 
tion. J.  C.  R. 

34.  Pierced  his  side.  That  lance-thrust  was 
sufficient  to  hush  all  the  heretical  assertions  that 
Jesus  had  only  seemed  to  die ; and  as  it  assured  the 
soldiers,  so  should  it  assure  all  who  have  doubted, 
that  he,  who  on  the  third  day  rose  again,  had  in 
truth  been  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  and  that  his 

soul  had  passed  into  the  unseen  world.  F. The 

abundant  flow  of  lymph  and  blood,  due  to  the  pierc- 
ing of  the  pericardium,  makes  it  probable  that  he 
died  literally  of  44  a broken  heart.”  S. As  an  im- 

perishable ornament  does  the  Lord  bear  this  spear- 
wound  in  his  glorified  body.  And  when  he  shall 
come  in  his  glory  he  will  still  wear  the  marks  of  his 
slaughter  (Rev.  1:7;  5:6),  and  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  them.  We  shall  see  him  as  he  is:  that  he  is 
King  and  Lord  over  all,  and  that  he  is  the  same 


Jesus  who  died  on  the  cross,  and  who  through  the 
suffering  of  death  is  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor.  R.  B. 

36.  A bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken. 

It  is  of  the  Passover  lamb  that  Scripture  says  this. 
As  the  sacrificed  Passover  John  regarded  Jesus 
hanging  on  the  cross ; and  the  voice  which  had  first 
called  him  rose  up  again  within  him : “ Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  !”  R.  B. We  see  in  it  a remark- 

able divine  interposition  to  protect  the  saard  body  of 
Christ  from  the  least  indignity  after  he  had  fnixhcd 
the  xoork  given  him  to  do.  Every  imaginable  indig- 
nity had  been  permitted  before  that , up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death.  But  no  sooner  is  that  over  than 
an  unseen  hand  is  found  to  have  provided  against 
the  clubs  of  the  rude  soldiers  coming  in  contact  with 
that  temple  of  the  Godhead.  Very  different  from 
such  violence  was  that  spear-thrust,  for  which  not 
only  doubting  Thomas  would  thank  the  soldier,  but 
intelligent  believers  in  every  age,  to  whom  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection  is  the 
life  of  their  whole  Christianity.  B. 

35-37.  John  seems  to  say,  44 1 saw  myself  that 
not  a bone  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  broken,  so  that 
he  fulfilled  the  type  of  the  Passover.  I saw  myself 
a spear  thrust  into  his  heart,  so  that  he  was  a true 
sacrifice,  and  really  died.  And  I saw  that  blood  and 
water  oome  out  of  his  side,  and  I beheld  a fulfilment 
of  the  old  prophecy  of  a fountain  for  sin  being 

opened.”  J.  C.  R. Blood  stands  for  remission, 

water  for  regeneration ; blood  for  atonement,  watef 
for  purification.  The  two  must  always  go  together. 
They  both  flowed  from  the  pierced  side  of  our  Re- 
deemer. Henry. 

Mk.  43,  43.  44  They  thought  to  make  his  grave 
with  the  wicked ; but  with  the  rich  was  he  after  his 
death.”  Thus  prophesies  Isaiah.  And  behold,  Je- 
sus is  44  buried  according  to  the  Scriptures.”  R.  B. 

Like  his  divine  Master,  Joseph,  in  the  presence 

of  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a good  confession.  Be- 
fore the  whole  people  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  pres- 
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ence  of  that  Roman  governor,  he  took  the  dis- 
honored form  of  Jesus  from  the  cross  and  buried 
it.  N.  A. 

Both  Joseph  and  Nioodemus  must  have  had  a 
large  amount  of  Jewish  prejudice  to  contend  with  in 
accepting  the  Mcssiahship  of  the  Nazarene ; not  such 
prejudice  alone  as  was  common  to  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen,  but  such  as  had  a peculiar  hold  on  the 
educated  men  of  their  time,  when  raised  to  be  guides 
and  rulers  of  the  people.  Over  all  this  prejudice 
Joseph  had  triumphed;  there  was  a sincerity  and 
integrity  of  judgment  in  him,  an  earnest  spirit  of 
faith  and  hope ; he  was  a good  man  and  a just ; one 
who,  like  the  aged  Simeon,  had  been  waiting  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  better  prepared  to  hail  it  in 
whatever  guise  it  came.  He  had  thus  become  real- 
ly, though  not  openly  or  professedly,  a disciple  of 
Jesus.  H. 

45*  Two  most  blessed  objects  were  thus  se- 
cured : 1.  Ilic  reality  of  our  Lord’s  death  was  at- 
tested by  the  party  of  all  others  most  competent  to 
decide  on  it,  and  certainly  free  from  all  bias — the 
officer  in  attendance — in  full  reliance  on  whose  tes- 
timony Pilate  surrendered  the  body.  2.  The  dead 
Redeemer,  thus  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies and  committed  by  the  supreme  political  author- 
ity to  the  care  of  his  friends,  was  thereby  protected 
from  all  further  indignities ; a thing  most  befitting 
indeed,  now  that  his  work  was  done,  but  impossible, 
so  far  as  we  can  sec,  if  his  enemies  had  been  at  lib- 
erty to  do  with  him  os  they  pleased.  B. 

J.  39,  40*  None  of  Christ’s  known  and  pro- 
fessed disciples  have  any  share  in  his  burial,  because 
it  was  requisite  there  should  be  unsuspected  wit- 
nesses of  the  certainty  of  his  death.  Q. The 

suffering  Christ  was  indeed  the  test  which  brought 
to  light  how  far  the  human  heart  is  capable  of  ob- 
duracy, shallowness,  and  fickleness ; but  there  was 
also  manifested  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
to  what  an  extent  the  human  heart  is  susceptible  of 
the  influences  of  the  grace  of  God.  Wonderfully 
this  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus.  This 
man,  who  only  by  night  had  ventured  to  come  to  the 
living  Christ,  buries  the  dead  Christ  by  day ! He 
confesses  him  before  the  whole  world,  at  the  very 
time  when  all  his  hope  in  him  appeared  to  be 
crushed ! A.  T. 

It  was  to  this  man  that,  at  so  early  a period  of 
his  ministry,  our  Saviour  made  the  full  disclosure  of 
the  great  object  of  his  own  mission  and  death.  It 
was  to  Nicodemus  he  spake  of  that  new  spiritual 
birth  by  which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  entered  ; it 
was  to  Nicodemus  he  said,  that  as  Moses  had  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  he  be 
lifted  up ; it  was  to  Nicodemus  that  the  great  say- 
ing was  addressed,  “ God  so  loved  the  world,”  etc. 
Christ  must  have  seen  some  good  soil  in  that  man’s 


heart,  to  have  scattered  there  so  much  of  the  good 
seed.  That  seed  bore  fruit  at  last.  BL 

However  much  he  had  held  back  during  the  life 
of  Jesus,  now,  on  the  evening  of  his  death,  he  hur- 
ried to  his  cross  and  burial  with  an  offering  of  truly 
royal  munificence.  Thanks  to  this  glow  of  kindling 
sorrow  and  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  these  two 
noble  and  wealthy  disciples,  he  who  died  as  a male- 
factor was  buried  os  a king.  The  fine  linen  which 
Joseph  had  purchased  was  richly  spread  with  the 
hundred  litras  of  ntyrrli  and  perfumed  aloe-wood 
which  Nicodemus  had  brought,  and  the  lacerated 
body — whose  divinely-humau  spirit  was  now  in  the 
calm  of  its  sabbath  rest  in  the  Paradise  of  God — 
was  thus  carried  to  its  peaceful  grave.  F. 

All  the  Evangelists  give  a particular  and  minute 
account  of  the  Lord’s  honorable  burial.  Twice  was 
Jesus  rich  in  the  days  of  his  poverty : once,  imme- 
diately after  his  birth,  when  the  wise  men  from  the 
East  offered  him  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh ; 
and  now,  after  his  ignominious  death,  when  a rich 
man  buries  him,  and  a distinguished  man  anoints 
him  with  precious  spices — a rich  Joseph  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  poor  Joseph,  who  stood  by  the 
manger,  and  costly  linen  must  be  the  sw  athing  bands 
in  which  is  in  wrapped  his  body,  now  ripe  for  glori- 
fication. R.  B. 

Very  few  even  of  the  friends  of  Christ  are  there. 
The  women  that  followed  him  from  Galilee,  minis- 
tering unto  him,  arc  there.  The  rest  have  smitten 
their  breasts  and  returned.  The  miraculous  dark- 
ness, the  earthquake,  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  and 
the  rumor  that  the  graves  themselves  are  opening, 
have  withdrawn  the  multitudes  from  the  cross.  Mary 
Magdalene,  of  course,  is  there,  and  the  beloved  John. 
The  body  is  laid  on  the  bier,  and  borne  in  silence  to 
a neighboring  garden.  Was  there  ever  such  a fu- 
neral procession  ? The  Prince  of  Life  is  going  to  the 
tomb.  The  Son  of  God  is  tasting  death  for  every 
man.  Where  are  the  thronged  streets  ? where  the 
chariots  of  state,  and  of  private  opulence  ? where 
the  train  of  nobles  ? where  is  Jerusalem  ? A more 
obscure  and  neglected  burial  seldom  took  place. 
But  what  more  could  be  expected  in  the  burial  of  a 
crucified  man?  N.  A. 

41.  And  in  the  garden  a new  sepulchre. 

In  the  description  of  the  sepulchre  given  by  the 
Evangelists,  it  is  particularly  remarked  that  it  was 
nigh  to  the  place  where  he  was  crucified,  consequent- 
ly nigh  to  Jerusalem.  Bv  this  circumstance  all  the 
cavils  arc  prevented  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  occasioned,  in  case  the  body  had  been  removed 
farther  off.  Moreover,  it  is  observed  that  the  sepul- 
chre was  a new  one,  wherein  never  any  man  had 
been  laid.  This  plainly  proves  that  it  could  be  no 
other  than  Jesus  who  arose.  Further,  the  Evan- 
gelists take  notice  that  it  was  a sepulchre  hcw*n  out 
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of  a rock,  to  show  that  there  was  no  passage  by 
which  the  disciples  could  get  into  it,  but  the  one  at 
which  the  guards  were  placed,  and  consequently  that 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  steal  away  the  body, 
while  the  guards  remained  there  performing  their 

duty.  M. The  Evangelists  seem  to  have  been 

thus  particular  in  the  narrative  of  the  burial  to 
prove,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  those  two 
great  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  Stanhope. 

The  grave  in  which  they  laid  Jesus  was  situated 
in  a garden , near  to  Golgotha.  In  a garden  it  was 
that  sin  and  curse  sprang  up  with  Adam’s  transgres- 
sion ; in  a garden  the  sufferings  of  Christ’s  atone- 
ment first  began ; in  a garden,  sin,  death,  and  curse 
were  buried  together  with  Christ.  R.  B. A sep- 

ulchre in  a garden.  Strange  mingling  this  of  oppo- 
sites, the  garden  of  life  and  growth  and  beauty,  cir- 
cling the  sepulchre  of  death,  corruption,  and  decay. 
Miniature  of  the  strange  world  we  live  in.  What 
garden  of  it  has  not  its  own  grave  ? Our  path  may, 
for  a time,  be  through  flowers  and  fragrance  ; follow 
it  far  enough,  it  leads  ever  to  a grave.  But  this 
sepulchre  in  this  garden  suggests  other  and  happier 
thoughts.  It  was  in  a garden  once  of  old — in  Eden — 
that  death  had  his  first  summons  given,  to  find  there 
his  first  prey ; it  is  in  a garden  here  at  Calvary,  that 
the  last  enemy  of  mankind  has  the  death-blow  given 
to  him — that  the  great  conqueror  is  in  his  turn  over- 
come. H. 

So,  too,  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead  in  Christ  has 
a place,  not  in  the  desert  amid  barren  glare  or  cheer- 
less gloom,  but  in  the  garden  amid  light  and  life.  The 
sealing-stone  removed,  it  opens  out  into  bloom  and 
verdure,  into  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  Thence,  they 
who  share  the  sepulchred  sleep  of  the  Son  of  God, 
with  him  shall  issue  forth  into  life  transfigured  and 
immortal ; into  a perennial  paradise,  guarded  by  no 
flaming  sword,  of  all  whose  blessed  fruits  none  shall 
be  evermore  forbidden  to  partake : where  the  primal 
intercourse  of  God  with  man  shall  be  restored,  and 
among  the  returned  ransomed  multitude  the  Lord 
God  himself  shall  forever  walk  as  among  his  peo- 
ple. J.  G.  B. 

42.  The  Lord  had  the  power  of  immediately 
taking  again  the  life,  even  of  his  body ; for  death 
could  not  retain  this  body  in  his  grasp  one  moment 
longer  than  the  soul  of  Christ  was  willing  that  he 
should.  But  “ in  all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be 
made  like  unto  his  brethren,”  that  in  all  things  he 
might  be  able  to  help  them.  Therefore  he  did  not 
pass  over  even  the  grave.  lie  has  gone  through  it 
before  us,  and  has  sanctified  it  for  us.  Paul  derives 
the  power  and  right  of  Christ  over  the  dead  express- 
ly from  this  cause,  that  he  himself,  has  died  and 
risen  again  from  the  grave  (Rom.  14:9).  There- 
fore in  him  the  dead  also  have  now  their  head  and 


rightful  Lord,  instead  of  him  who  before  had  the 
power  of  death,  the  devil.  During  their  sleep  in 
the  grave  they  may  comfort  themselves  in  the  fel- 
lowship of  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  I con- 
sider that  my  Jesus  was  laid  as  a corpse  in  the 
grave,  corpses  and  graves  cease  to  possess  for  me 
any  terror.  Yes,  our  blessings  rest  upon  the  44  holy 
grave,”  which  sanctifies  our  graves ! R.  B. 

Upon  that  stone  which  they  rolled  to  the  mouth 
of  the  sepulchre,  let  us  engrave  the  words,  44  0 death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ? 0 grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  44  I heard  a voice 
from  heaven  saying” — it  needed  a voice  from  heav- 
en to  assure  us  of  the  truth — 44  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord.”  To  such  the  grave  is,  indeed, 
a bed  of  blessed  rest.  Buried  with  Jesus,  they  re- 
pose till  the  hour  of  the  great  awakening  cometh-, 
when  with  him  they  shall  arise  to  that  newness 
of  life  over  which  no  shadow  of  death  shall  ever 
pass.  II. 

L.  55.  It  is  only  those  hearts  across  which  the 
ploughshare  of  God  has  passed  in  which  the  seed  of 
life  deeply  falls  and  quickly  grows.  Now  the  week 
of  our  Saviour’s  passion  was  for  the  disciples  pre- 
eminently a time  in  which  the  plough  of  God  went 
over  them.  And  that  period,  along  with  the  resur- 
rection, was  for  them  also  a time  in  which  they  were, 
all  at  once,  advanced  farther  upon  their  way  than 
they  had  been  throughout  the  whole  of  their  pre- 
vious life.  Doubtless  many  a precious  seed  had 
fallen  into  their  soul  during  the  period  of  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Saviour,  but  till  then  it  had  not 
sunk  deep  enough  into  the  soil  of  the  heart.  Now, 
however,  the  ploughshare  passed  over  them,  the 
seed  sank  deep,  and  when  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
the  rain  of  God  came  down  to  water  it,  lo ! all  at 
once  the  fair  stalk  of  com  shot  forth.  A.  T. 

M.  62-64.  Upon  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the 
chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  people,  the  six  hours 
of  the  crucifixion  had,  as  we  have  seen,  none  other 
than  a hardening  effect.  The  gentleness,  the  pa- 
tience, the  forgiving  spirit,  the  thoughtfulness  for 
others,  the  sore  trouble  of  his  own  spirit,  the  super- 
natural darkness,  the  returning  light,  the  sudden 
and  sublime  decease,  the  reeling  earth,  the  opening 
graves — all  these  have  no  other  influence  upon  their 
spirits  than  quickening  their  ingenuity  to  contrive 
how  best,  most  quickly  and  securely,  they  can  ac- 
complish their  design.  And  these  are  they  of  all 
that  crowd,  who  knew  the  most,  and  mode  the  great- 
est profession  of  religion ! These  are  the  men  who 
would  not  that  morning  cross  the  threshold  of  Pi- 
late’s dwelling,  lest  they  might  unfit  themselves  for 
the  morrow’s  duties  within  the  temple  ! These  are 
the  men  who  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  the  ser- 

j vices  of  their  gTeat  Paschal  Sabbath  should  be  pol 
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luted  by  the  proximity  of  the  three  crosses  of  Gol- 
gotha ! H. 

63.  While  yet  alive*  Important  testimony, 
from  the  lips  of  Ills  bitterest  enemies,  to  the  reality 
of  ChrisCs  death ; the  corner-stone  of  the  whole 

Christian  religion.  B. Alter  three  days. 

Within  three  days.  An  acknowledgment  on  their 
part  that  Jesus  had  predicted  his  own  resurrection 
after  three  days.  A commentary  on  this  expres- 
sion, verse  64,  “ until  the  third  day”  shows  that 
three  full  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  are  not 
meant.  J.  J.  0. 

Peter  and  John  and  their  companions  forgot 
their  Lord’s  predictions,  while  Caiaphas  and  his 
wicked  companions  remembered  them ! J.  C.  R. 

Here  is  a distinct  proof  of  Christ’s  frequent 

charge  against  the  Jewish  leaders,  that  they  not 
only  heard  but  understood  enough  of  his  teaching 
to  produce  conviction  of  his  Messiahship.  J.  G.  B. 

65,  66.  Make  it  fast , as  ye  knoio  how , is  the 
literal  rendition  of  the  original.  The  guard  was 
given  to  them,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  what 
measures  they  saw  fit  to  secure  the  tomb.  Thus 
God's  providence  ordained  that  Christ’s  enemies 
should  furnish  a part  of  the  evidence  of  Christ’s 
resurrection.  But  for  the  priests’  precaution,  their 
story  of  a robbery  of  the  tomb  might  have  gained 
a credence  which  is  now  attached  to  it  by  no  one. 
This  report  is  no  longer  current  even  in  Jewish  lit- 
erature. L.  A. 

While  they  are  trying  to  prevent  the  resurrection 
of  the  Prince  of  Life,  God  makes  use  of  their  pre- 
cautions for  his  own  ends.  Their  stone-covered, 
seal-secured  sepulchre  shall  preserve  the  sleeping 
dust  of  the  Son  of  God  in  undisturbed,  sublime  re- 
pose. B. The  object  was  not  to  protect  the 

place  where  the  lifeless  body  of  the  best  Friend  of 
all  men,  the  greatest  of  all  hearts  that  ever  beat  on 
earth,  was  lying,  but  to  secure  and  vindicate  their 
murder.  The  arm  of  the  mightiest  military  empire 
on  earth  was  in  full  play,  but  it  was  weaker  than  a 
straw.  The  real  keepers  of  the  tomb  were  angels 
from  the  right  hand  of  another  throne.  But  the 
stone  was  sealed,  and  the  guards  paced  to  and  fro 
in  the  paschal  moonlight,  and  did  their  best.  F.  D.  II. 

No  one  can  tell  the  exact  place  where  any  one 
of  our  Lord’s  miracles  was  wrought,  or  any  one  of 
his  parables  was  spoken.  You  cannot  err  as  to  the 
ridge  on  which  of  old  the  temple  stood,  but  where 
were  the  courts  around  it,  in  which  Jesus  so  often 
taught ; where  the  palace  of  the  high-priest,  the 
hall  of  Pilate,  the  ground  on  which  the  cross  stood, 
the  new  sepulchre  in  which  they  laid  his  body  ? Is 


it  not  better  that  he  should  have  passed  away,  leav- 
ing so  little  of  minute  local  association  connected 
with  his  presence  in  the  midst  of  us  ? Does  it  not 
seem  more  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  his  di- 
vine character,  that  of  all  the  lives  that  were  ever  lived 
on  earth,  his  should  be  the  one  that  it  is  least  pos- 
sible to  degrade  by  rude  familiarities  of  conception ; 
his  the  name  which  it  is  least  possible  to  mix  up 
with  that  superstition  which  ever  seeks  an  earthly 
shrine  at  which  to  offer  its  incense  ? H. 

Had  it  been  essential  to  our  comprehension  of 
the  Saviour’s  life  that  wc  should  know  more  exactly 
the  times  and  places  where  the  years  of  his  public 
ministry  were  spent,  the  Christian  at  least  will  be- 
lieve that  such  knowledge  would  not  have  been 
withheld  from  us.  The  inspiration  which  guided 
the  Evangelists  in  narrating  the  life  of  Christ  ena- 
bled them  to  tell  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  our  souls,  but  very  far  from  all 
which  we  might  have  yearned  to  know.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  herein  a fresh  indication  that  our 
thoughts  must  be  fixed  on  the  spiritual  more  than 
on  the  material— on  Christ  who  liveth  for  ever- 
more, and  is  with  us  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  far  more  than  on  the  external  incidents  of 
that  human  life  which,  in  the  council  of  God’s 
will,  was  the  appointed  means  of  man’s  redemp- 
tion. F. 

The  religion  of  the  letter  had  carried  out  to  the 
bitter  end  its  conflict  with  the  religion  of  the  spirit. 
It  had  slain  the  truth  itself,  when  he  witnessed 
against  it.  Evil  had  had  its  apparent  triumph.  As 
far  as  the  will  and  hand  of  man  could  effect  it,  He 
who,  alike  as  man  and  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel, 
knew  no  blemish  of  sin,  had  been  crushed  as  an 
evil-doer.  The  one  holy  being  of  our  race,  having 
revealed  himself  as  the  true  Christ  expected  for 
ages ; the  Hope  of  Israel ; the  highest  and  perfect 
expression,  the  true  spirit  and  aim  of  the  ancient 
economy — had  been  rejected  and  dishonored  to  the 
uttermost  by  the  rulers  of  the  people  of  God,  and 
by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation.  He  who  had  de- 
sired to  secure  the  salvation  of  Israel  and  of  hu- 
manity had  been  branded  by  the  highest  author- 
ities, both  of  Judaism  and  heathenism,  as  a deceiver 
of  the  people.  The  blindness  of  the  one  and  the 
indifference  of  the  other  had  united  in  attempting 
to  crush  him  whose  only  weapons  in  the  assault  of 
evil  had  been  the  highest  wisdom,  the  divincst  love, 
and  unconquerable  meekness.  But  their  triumph 
was  only  a momentary  and  permitted  eclipse  of  the 
Light  of  the  world,  destined  presently  to  reappear 
in  unveiled  and  henceforth  unsetting  glory.  G. 
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Section  160.— The  Stone  rolled  away.  Message  of  the  Angel  to  the 
■Women.  Peter  and  John  go  to  the  Sepulchre. 

Matthew  xxviii.  1-6.  Mask  xvi.  1-8.  Luke  xxiv.  1-8,  12.  John  xx.  1-10. 

M.  2 And,  behold,  there  was  a great  earthquake  : for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from 

3 heaven,  and  came  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it.  His  coun- 

4 tenance  was  like  Jightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow  : and  for  fear  of  him  the  keep- 
ers did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men. 

Mk.  1 And  when  the  sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  other  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James,  and  Salome,  had  bought  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him. 
L.  1 Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early  in  the  morning  when  it  was  yet  dark, 
as  it  began  to  dawn,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices  which  they  had 
Mk.  3 prepared,  and  certain  other 8 with  them.  And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who  shall 
4 roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ? And  when  they  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  : for  it  was  very  great. 

J.  1, 2 And  Mary  Magdalene  seeth  the  stone  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre.  Then  she 
runneth  and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

L.  3 And  they  [the  other  women]  entered  in  [the  sepulchre]  and  found  not  the  body  of 
4 the  Lord  Jesus.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout,  behold, 

two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments.  And  they  saw  a young  man  sitting  on  the 
6 right  side,  clothed  in  a long  white  garment : and  they  were  affrighted.  And  as  they 
were  afraid,  and  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth,  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto 
the  women,  Fear  not  ye  : be  not  affrighted  : for  I know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 

6 which  was  crucified.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ? He  is  not  here ; for 
he  is  risen,  as  he  said : come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.  Remember  how  he 

7 spake  unto  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying.  The  Son  of  mart  must  be  delivered 

M.  7 into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise  again.  And  go 

quickly,  and  tell  his  disciples,  and  Peter,  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead ; and,  behold, 
he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee ; there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you : lo,  I 

8 have  told  yon.  And  they  remembered  his  words,  and  they  departed  quickly,  and  fled 
from  the  sepulchre ; for  they  trembled  and  were  amazed : neither  said  they  any  thing 
to  any  man : for  they  were  afraid ; and  with  fear  and  great  joy  did  run  to  bring  his 
disciples  word. 

J.  2 And  [Mai'y]  saith  unto  them  [Peter  and  John],  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of 

3 the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.  Peter  therefore  went  forth, 

4 and  that  other  disciple,  and  came  to  the  sepulchre.  So  they  ran  both  together : and 
6 the  other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the  sepulchre.  And  he  stooping 

6 down,  and  looking  in,  saw  the  linen  clothes  lying ; yet  went  he  not  in.  Then  cometh 
Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen  clothes  laid 

7 by  themselves : and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes, 

8 but  wrapped  together  in  a place  by  itself.  Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple  which 

9 came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw,  and  believed.  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the 
10  scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead.  Then  the  disciples  went  away  again 

unto  their  own  home,  wondering  at  that  which  was  come  to  pass. 


Jesus  Christ  proves  himself  the  Redeemer  of  the  human  race,  in  the  act  of  enduring  death  himself, 
and  then  rising  victorious  over  it.  This  one  event  proves,  by  the  majesty  of  facts,  and  not  by  uncertain 
reasoning,  that  the  Being  who  invites  our  faith  in  himself  has  shown  that  Death  is  disarmed  ; that  there 
is  a power  superior  to  his  dread  and  cold  touch.  We  come  to  the  sepulchre  now,  though  it  be  with  rever- 
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ent  step,  sorrow  bearing  her  burden  there  with  a most  becoming  awe  ; yet  it  is  with  thanks  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

Come  to  the  vacant  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  sing  for  joy.  Death  is  abolished ; let  us  rejoice  and  be 
glad.  Angels,  those  spirits  of  purity  and  love,  hasten  to  meet  us  here  with  their  message  of  joy.  They  too 
are  interested  in  the  redemption  of  Christ ; for  they  sung  on  the  night  of  his  advent ; they  ministered  to 
the  sufferer  in  the  garden  of  agony ; they  rejoice  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth ; and  they  bear  the 
spirits  of  the  righteous  to  the  bosom  of  God.  Heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men,  meet  happily  together 
at  the  open  tomb  of  Christ.  Sorrow  may  be  for  a night;  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.  With  grateful 
hearts,  with  a head  lifted  up,  and  with  a full-toned  voice  should  we  ever  repeat  the  great  articles  of  our 
faith  : “ I believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  crucified,  who  died,  and  was  buried ; who  rose  again  from  the 
dead ; and  who  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God : I believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting.”  W.  A. 


Our  Lord’s  Intercourse  with  the  Disciples  after 
his  Resurrection  (Sections  160-166). 

Out  of  the  forty  days  there  were  but  six  on 
which  he  held  intercourse  with  any  human  being, 
and  in  those  six  days  he  did  not  give  more  than  as 
many  hours  to  fellowship  with  those  to  whom  he 
showed  himself.  IIow  brief,  too,  and  abrupt  the 
meetings  ! In  the  twilight  of  the  garden ; in  the  dim- 
lighted  upper  chamber;  in  the  gray  dawn  of  the 
lake-side — he  appears,  speaks  but  a few  sentences, 
and  vanishes  as  mysteriously  as  lie  had  appeared. 
What  impression  was  all  this  studied  distance  and 
reserve  fitted  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  hu  dis- 
ciples ? Remember  that  not  one  of  them  before  his 
death  had  risen  to  any  thought  or  belief  in  his  divin- 
ity ; that  from  all  their  earlier  earthly  notions  of  him 
they  had  to  be  weaned  ; that  after  days  and  years  of  j 
the  easiest  companionship  with  him,  they  had  to  be 
raised  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  very  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth  with  whom  they  had  been  holding  j 
converse ; yet  that  belief  was  to  be  so  formed  within  | 
them  as.not  to.militate  against  the  idea  of  his  true  : 
and  proper  humanity.  See,  then,  what  an  important  j 
part  in  the  execution  of  this  needful  but  most  diffi-  | 
cult  task  must  have  been  fulfilled  by  his  mode  of  ( 
dealing  with  them  during  the  forty  days.  j 

For  let  us  only  conceive  what  should  have  hap-  ! 
pened  if  one  or  other  of  two  alternatives  had  been  § 
realized:  If  at  once,  after  a few  interviews,  suffi-  j 
cicnt  simply  to  do  away  with  all  doubt  as  to  his 
resurrection,  Jesus  had  passed  up  into  the  heavens ; | 
let  us  imagine  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  had 
immediately  ensued  ; that  the  day  of  Pentecost  had 
followed  immediately  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection  ; | 
that  the  eyes  of  the  apostles  had  thus  at  once  and  | 
fully  been  enlightened,  and  the  great  truth  of  their 
Master’s  Godhead  had  been  flashed  upon  their 
minds — the  danger  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
that,  seen  in  the  blaze  of  that  new  glory,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  had  been  lost,  the  humanity  swallowed 
up  in  the  divinity ; nor  would  it  have  been  so  easy 


to  persuade  those  men  that,  ascended  up  on  high, 
seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  he  was 
the  same  Jesus  still — a brother  to  them  as  truly 
as  when  he  lived  among  them,  equally  alive  to  all 
human  sympathies  as  when  he  walked  with  them 
by  the  way,  or  sat  down  with  them  in  the  upper 
chamber. 

Take,  again,  the  other  alternative : That,  after 
his  resurrection,  Christ  had  immediately  resumed 
and  continued— even,  let  us  say,  for  no  longer  a 
time  than  these  forty  days — the  exact  kind  of  life 
that  he  had  led  before — would  not  such  a return  on 
his  part  to  all  the  old  familiarities  of  his  former  in- 
tercourse have  had  a tendency  to  check  the  rising 
faith  in  his  divinity ; to  tie  his  disciples  down  again 
to  a knowing  of  him  only  after  the  flesh  ; to  give  to 
the  humanity  of  the  Lord  such  prominence  as  to 
make  it  overshadow  the  divinity?  Can  you  con- 
ceive a treatment  more  nicely  fitted  to  the  spiritual 
condition,  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  men  at 
that  time,  than  the  very  one  which  the  Lord  adopted 
and  carried  out — so  well  fitted  as  it  was,  gradually, 
gently,  without  violence,  to  lead  those  disciples  on 
from  their  first  imperfect,  unworthy  ideas  of  his  per- 
son, character,  and  work,  on  and  up  to  clearer,  purer, 
loftier  conceptions  of  him?  In  what  better  way 
could  a faith  in  their  Master’s  divinity  have  been 
superinduced  upon  their  forme**  faith  in  him  as  a 
man,  a friend,  a brother,  so  that  the  two  might  blend 
together  without  damage  done  to  cither  by  the 
union ; their  knowledge  of  him  as  human  not  inter- 
fering with  their  trust  in  him  as  divine;  their  faith 
in  him  as  God  not  weakening  their  attachment  to 
him  as  man  ? II. 

The  various  manifestations  which  the  Saviour 
made  of  himself  to  his  disciples,  as  recorded  by  the 
Evangelists  and  Paul,  may  be  arranged  and  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

1.  To  the  women  returning  from  the  sepulchre. 

Only  by  Matthew. 

2.  To  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  sepulchre.  Re- 

ported by  John  and  Mark. 
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3.  To  Peter,  perhaps  early  in  the  afternoon.  By 

Luke  and  Paul 

4.  To  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  tow- 

ard evening.  By  Luke  and  Mark. 

5.  To  the  apostles  (except  Thomas)  assembled 

at  evening.  By  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and 
Taul.  . 

N.  B.  These  five  appearances  all  took  place 
at  or  near  Jerusalem,  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  same  day  on  which  the  Lord 
arose. 

6.  To  the  apostles,  Thomas  being  present,  eight 

days  afterward  at  Jerusalem.  Only  by 
John. 

7.  To  seven  of  the  apostles  on  the  shore  of  the 

Lake  of  Tibeiias.  Only  by  John. 

8.  To  the  eleven  apostles  and  to  five  hundred 

other  brethren,  on  a mountain  in  Galilee. 
By  Matthew  and  Paul. 

9.  To  James,  probably  at  Jerusalem.  Only  by 

Taul 

10.  To  the  eleven  at  Jerusalem,  immediately  be- 
fore the  ascension.  By  Luke  in  Acts,  and 
by  Paul. 

Then  follows  the  ascension.  It. 

[The  numbers  1 and  2 in  the  above  outline  we 
have  exchanged  in  our  arrangement.  J.  G.  B.] 

Any  one  who  will  attentively  read  the  narratives 
of  these  appearances  on  the  first  day  of  the  resur- 
rection will  see  that  they  have  only  been  preserved 
for  us  in  general,  intcrblcndcd,  and  scattered  no- 
tices, which,  in  strict  exactness,  render  it  impossible 
to  produce  from  them  a ca'tain  narrative  of  the  or- 
der of  events.  Our  belief  in  the  resurrection  ns  an 
historic  fact,  as  absolutely  well  attested  by  subse- 
quent and  contemporary  circumstances  as  any  other 
event  in  history,  rests  on  grounds  far  deeper,  wider, 
more  spiritual,  more  eternal,  than  can  be  shaken  by 
divergences^  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  they  are 
not  contradictions,  but  of  which  the  true  solution  is 
no  longer  attainable.  As  Lange  finely  says,  the 
great  fugue  of  the  first  Easter  tidings  has  not  come 
to  us  as  a “monotonous  chorale,”  and  mere  verbal 
criticism  cannot  understand  the  common  feeling  and 
harmony  which  inspire  the  individual  vibrations  of 
those  enthusiastic  and  multitudinous  voices.  Wcst- 
cott  points  out  the  differences  in  the  narrative  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  Matthew  dwells  chiefly  on 
the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  resurrection  ; Mark  in- 
sists upon  it  as  a fact ; Luke,  as  a spiritual  neces- 
sity ; John,  as  a touchstone  of  character.  F. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  certainly  the  or- 
der of  events  in  this  and  in  the  following  section. 
The  fair  inference  from  the  four  accounts  is,  that 
Mary  Magdalene  came  with  the  other  women  to  the 
sepulchre,  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away  and 
the  sepulchre  empty,  but  saw  not  the  angels;  then  | 


instantly  turned  and  went  to  report  to  Peter  and 
John.  The  interview  of  the  women  with  the  angels 
having  taken  place,  they  had  scarce  gone  when  Pe- 
ter and  John,  running  in  advance  of  Mary,  came, 
saw  the  empty  tomb,  and  turned  homeward  again. 
(Thus  far  this  section.)  Then  Mary  comes  again,  Je- 
sus appears  to  her,  and  gives  her  a brief  message. 
A little  afterward,  before  the  other  women  had  found 
the  now  scattered  disciples,  Jesus  meets  them,  and 
confirms  the  specific  message  already  given  by  the 
angel  in  the  sepulchre.  It  may  be  added  that,  while 
there  are  differences  (readily  perceived  in  our  ar- 
rangement of  the  text),  seeming  discrepancies  in 
the  four  accounts,  there  arc  no  contradictory  state- 
ments. J.  G.  B. 

Mk.  1.  No  writer  of  a fictitious  story,  had  he 
previously  put  into  Christ’s  lips  such  distinct  fore- 
tellings of  bis  death  and  resurrection,  would  have 
attributed  to  his  followers  such  an  entire  forgetful- 
ness of  these  predictions,  such  an  utter  prostration 
of  all  faith  and  hope,  as  that  which  the  Evangelists 
describe  as  coming  upon  all  our  Lord’s  disciples 
immediately  after  his  death.  Yet,  after  all,  is  it 
not  true  to  human  nature,  that  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  simple,  uncultivated  men  and  wom- 
en, filled  as  they  had  been  with  other  quite  different 
expectations,  the  shock  of  such  a shameful  death, 
coming  in  such  a way  upon  their  Master,  w*as  so 
sudden  and  stunning,  that  all  power  of  forming  a 
new  conception  of  their  Master’s  character,  and  tak- 
ing up  a new  faith  in  him,  was  gone ; the  power 
even  of  remembering  what  he  had  said  about  him- 
self beforehand  for  the  season  paralyzed  ? But 
love  lives  on,  even  where  faith  dies  out,  among 
those  disconsolate  and  utterly  hopeless  friends  and 
followers  of  our  Lord.  H. 

It  was  night  in  the  disciples*  hearts.  Their  love 
was  crucified,  their  glory  dishonored,  their  hope  de- 
stroyed, their  life  was  waste  and  desolate.  The 
seven  stars  of  those  words  from  the  cross  were  fad- 
ing fast  away  behind  the  stormy  clouds  of  their 
soul.  They  wept  and  lamented.  Scattered  without 
hope,  united  again  without  hope,  one  thing  alone 
occupied  their  thoughts  and  sight  and  words,  and 
that  was  his  grave.  It.  B. 

L.  1 • First  day.  The  portion,  however  brief, 
of  this  day  (according  to  Jewish  reckoning)  that 
Jesus  remained  in  the  tomb  is  reckoned  as  one  day, 
like  the  brief  interval  between  his  burial  and  the 
Friday’s  sunset,  and  thus  he  remained  three  days  in 
the  earth.  S. 

Mark  says,  “ at  the  rising  of  the  sun.”  These 
various  popular  forms  of  expression  present  some 
of  the  finer  points  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
ratives. Their  meaning  is  substantially  the  same — 
somewhere  between  the  night  and  the  sunrising,  in 
| the  morning  twilight.  J.  G.  B. Mark  first  spe- 
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cifies  the  time  by  very  early . He  used  the  phrase 
a rising  of  the  sun  ” in  a broad  and  less  definite 
sense.  As  the  sun’s  earliest  rays  produce  the  con- 
trast between  darkness  and  light,  between  night  and 
dawn,  so  the  term  sunrising  might  easily  come  in 
popular  language  to  be  put  for  all  that  earlier  inter- 
val, when  his  rays,  still  struggling  with  darkness,  do 
nevertheless  usher  in  the  day.  R. 

On  Sunday  he  chose  to  rise,  because  on  this  day 
began  the  creation  of  the  world  with  the  calling  into 
being  of  light : the  light  which  is  the  life  of  the 
created  world  was  to  have  one  birthday  with  the  life 
which  is  the  light  of  the  restored  world.  Sunday, 
the  day  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  is  the  Lor cTs  day 
(Rev.  1 : 10);  this  day  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
Church  gathered  together  through  the  preaching  of 
the  resurrection,  as  the  day  for  their  services  of 
divine  worship.  R.  B. 

As  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  great  fact,  so 
the  day  of  its  occurrence  is  the  great  day  of  Chris- 
tianity. From  the  time  of  the  apostles  its  weekly 
return  has  been  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord’s 
Day  ; and  to  this  epoch  of  the  new  creation  of  all 
things,  marked  by  the  new  life  of  Christ,  all  the 
permanent  sanctity  of  the  primeval  Sabbath  was 

transferred.  S. Henceforth  it  was  not  only  God 

the  Creator  that  was  to  be  chiefly  remembered,  but 
God  the  Saviour  and  Regenerator  of  mankind.  To 
mark  this  great  event  the  Sabbath  was  changed 
from  the  seveuth  to  the  first  day  of  the  week — 
changed  most  clearly  by  our  Lord.  The  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  those  who  received  the  gospel  direct 
from  the  apostles,  kept  this  day.  Hence  the  apos- 
tles must  have  kept  the  first  day  as  the  Sabbath. 
They  were  Jews,  and  would  not  have  changed  the 
day  themselves.  Christ  only  is  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath. He  only  could  have  given  the  necessaiy  au- 
thority. And  now  we  arc  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day 
holy,  in  remembrance  of  both  Maker  and  Redeemer. 
The  obligation  therefore  is  twofold.  Barllelt.  (Read 
Section  184.) 

Mk.  4*  Altogether  secret,  the  exact  time  and 
manner  unnoticed  and  unknown,  was  that  great  ris- 
ing from  the  dead.  The  clearest  and  amplest  proof 
was  afterward  given  of  the  fact  that,  some  time  be- 
tween sunset  of  the  last  and  sunrise  of  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  the  resurrection  had  taken  place  ; but 
it  pleased  not  the  Lord  who  then  arose  to  do  so 
under  the  immediate  eye  or  inspection  of  any  human 
witness.  H. In  the  dark  recesses  of  the  sepul- 

chre, through  almighty  power,  his  spirit  revived, 
unseen  and  unknown  to  every  mortal  eye.  Angels 
ministered  unto  him,  and  opened  before  him  the 
door  of  the  tomb.  R. 

His  cross  was  surrounded  by  thousands  of  be- 
holders of  his  shame,  many  saw  his  sufferings,  ob- 
served how  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the 


ghost ; John,  from  the  wound  of  the  spear,  saw 
blood  and  water  flow : but  his  redirection  was  to 
have  no  beholders  but  the  angels — he  was  already 
risen  when  the  women  came.  The  rising  Christ  is 
King  of  a kingdom  which  comes  not  with  outward 
observation,  whose  glory  is  an  inward  glory,  and 
whose  visible  form  is  the  cross.  And  not  to  all  the 
people  did  the  risen  one  appear,  but  only  to  those  in 
whose  hearts  he  had  already  found  a place  as  the 
crucified  one.  R.  B. 

J.  2.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

Through  the  whole  fourth  gospel,  while  the  Apostle 
John  is  never  named,  there  moves  an  unnamed,  as 
it  were,  veiled  form,  which  sometimes  comes  for- 
ward, yet  without  the  veil  being  entirely  lifted. 
How  natural  to  suppose  that  he  designates  himself 
with  that  name  which  expresses  the  highest  contents 
and  the  whole  joy  of  his  life — as  “that  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  ! ” The  objection  of  Weisse,  that 
this  would  have  been  an  arrogant  assumption,  shows 
that  he  has  not  entered  into  that  joyous  pride,  min- 
gled with  all  humility,  which  grows  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  loved,  without  desert  on 
his  part,  by  him  who  is  the  object  of  his  own 
supreme  love.  Hose, 

L.  4*  Two  men-  Mark  and  Luke  describe 
the  persons  as  “ men,”  according  to  the  appearance ; 
Matthew  and  John  as  angels,  according  to  the  real- 
ity. That  there  were  two  angels  is  clear  from 
John’s  more  minute  account,  confirmed  by  Luke. 
Matthew  and  Mark  mention  only  one  angel,  perhaps 
because  they  knew  only  of  one,  not  getting  the  de- 
tails fully,  perhaps  because  one  was  prominent  as 
the  speaker.  L.  A. 

Stood.  The  difficulty  as  to  the  position  of  the 
angels  (Mark,  sitting)  vanishes  when  we  tako  this 
word  of  Luke  in  its  appropriate  and  acknowledged 
usage  : they  suddenly  appeared ',  tcei'c  suddenly  pies- 

era, . R. A young  man.  The  angel  of  the 

Lord  described  just  as  he  appeared  to  the  eye,  in 
the  bloom  of  a life  that  knows  no  decay . 7.  Re- 

markable it  is  to  hear  angels  quoting  a whole  sen- 
tence of  Christ’s  to  the  disciples,  mentioning  where 
it  was  uttered,  and  wondering  it  was  not  fresh  on 
their  memory,  as  doubtless  it  was  in  theirs.  B. 

M.  7.  Tell  his  disciples.  The  disciples,  aftei 
their  Lord’s  crucifixion,  appear  to  have  entertained  no 
hopes  of  his  resurrection.  Shocked  and  confounded, 
dismayed  at  finding  him  condemned  to  the  ignomini- 
ous death  of  the  cross,  they  forgot  everything  he 
had  said  to  them  respecting  his  rising  again.  Most 
of  them  seem  to  have  given  themselves  up  to  sor. 
row  and  despair.  They  had  not  even  the  courage 
or  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  sepulchre  on  the  third 
day  to  see  whether  the  promised  event  had  taken 
place  or  not.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  nothing 
but  the  most  irresistible  evidence  would  convince 
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them  of  a fact  which  they  seemed  to  think  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  P. 

There  is  in  the  apostles  no  impassioned  enthu- 
siasm, no  exaggeration  in  their  trustfulness  and  de- 
Totedness.  Even  with  them  Jesus  sees  himself  con- 
fronted by  all  the  vacillations  and  weaknesses  of 
humanity.  He  persuades  them,  he  wins  them,  he 
preserves  them  only  by  great  exertion.  They  only 
really  believe  in  him  after  having  witnessed  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  sacrifice  and  his  last  miracle, 
when  they  had  seen  his  crucifixion  and  his  resurrec- 
tion. Only  then  they  believed ; but  from  that  mo- 
ment their  faith  became  absolutely  superior  to  all 
perils  and  all  trials ; full  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  and  as- 
sociated in  a certain  measure  to  their  divine  Master, 
they  pursue  his  work  with  unshaken  confidence  and 
firmness,  without  pretending  to  any  merit,  without 
any  impulse  of  personal  piidc.  F.  G. 

And  Peter.  Mark's  Gospel  being  drawn  up 
(as  all  the  earliest  tradition  states)  under  the  eye  of 
Peter,  or  from  materials  chiefly  furnished  by  him, 
there  is  something  deeply  affecting  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  little  clause  by  Mark  alone,  as  well  as 
in  the  clause  itself,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
nect with  the  cloud  under  which  Peter  lay  in  the 
eyes  of  the  eleven,  not  to  say  in  his  own  also.  B. 

Was  it  not  most  wonderful  that  there  should 

be  such  a remembrance  of  Peter  by  that  Master 
whom  he  had  so  lately  denied  ? Peter  had  his 
rising  hopes  confirmed,  his  doubts  and  fears  all 
quenched,  when,  some  time  in  the  course  of  that 
forenoon,  waiting  till  John  and  he  had  parted — 
waiting  till  ho  could  meet  him  alone,  and  speak  to 
him  with  all  the  greater  freedom  and  fulness — Jesus 
showed  himself  to  Peter.  Before  he  met  the  others 
to  speak  peace,  he  hastened  to  meet  Peter  to  speak 
pardon.  One  of  the  first  offices  of  the  risen  Saviour 
was  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  penitent. 

J.  6,  7.  Linen  clothes.  . . . napkin  by 
Itself.  Who  had  arranged  them  thus?  Was  it 
the  hand  of  the  great  Sleeper  himself,  on  his  awa- 
kening within  the  tomb?  or  was  it  some  angel’s 
hand  that  took  the  death-garments  as  they  dropped 
from  around  the  risen  one,  and  thus  disposed  them  ? 
Whoever  did  it,  there  had  been  no  haste ; all  had 
been  done  calmly,  collectedly.  Neither  earthly  friends 
nor  earthly  foes  had  done  it:  the  one  would  not 
have  stripped  the  garments  from  the  body ; the  other 
would  have  been  at  no  pains  so  carefully  to  arrange 
and  deposit  them.  II. 

8.  He  saw,  and  believed.  Evidently,  that 
the  Lord  had  not  been  taken  away  out  of  the  sepul- 
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chre,  but  that  he  had  gone  forth  out  of  it.  R.  B. 

It  is  especially  to  be  observed,  that  although 

Christ  had  actually  arisen  and  was  there,  these  two 
men,  Peter  and  John,  did  not  see  him.  They  went 
back  into  the  city,  not  knowing  what  had  taken 
place.  And  it  is  only  then,  when  they  have  gone, 
that  to  other  eyes  than  theirs,  to  another  kind  of 
nature,  of  finer  mould  and  quicker  sight,  a woman — 
a soul  in  which  the  mighty  wonder  of  another  resur- 
rection had  been  first  achieved,  weeping  because 
they  seemed  to  have  taken  away  her  Lord,  and  she 
knows  not  where  they  have  laid  him — it  is  to  her 
that  the  Lord  first  appears.  F.  D.  H. 

10.  The  disciples  went  to  their  own 
home.  [To  the  home  of  John.]  The  love  and 
tender  charity  of  John’s  character  came  out  beauti- 
fully in  his  affection  for  Peter,  even  after  his  denial 
of  Christ.  He  clings  to  him,  and  has  him  under  his 
own  roof,  wherever  that  was.  All  through  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts,  Peter  and  John  seem  to  have  been 
peculiarly  drawn  together,  and  to  have  been  close 
friends  and  companions.  J.  C.  R. 


We  have  all  a nearer,  a more  special  interest  in 
this  deserted  tomb  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  us  he  died, 
and  for  us  he  rose  again.  Firm  and  fast  os  the 
grave  now  seemB  to  hold  the  buried  generations  of 
our  race,  it  is  doomed,  as  a fruit  of  Christ’s  resur- 
rection, to  relax  its  grasp  and  yield  them  up  again. 
Empty  as  was  Joseph’s  sepulchre  when  the  angel 
spake  to  the  women,  so  empty  shall  be  every  grave 
of  earth  when  another  angel  shall  sound  his  trum- 
pet, and  it  shall  ring  through  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  and  stir  all  to  life  again.  Blessed  was  that 
morning  which  dawned  upon  the  empty  tomb  at  Cal- 
vary, but  more  blessed  to  us  shall  that  other  morn- 
ing be  which  shall  dawn  upon  the  empty  graves  of 
earth,  if  only  now  we  live  in  Christ ; if  at  death  we 
sleep  in  Jesus ; if  at  that  resurrection  we  be  num- 
bered with  those  who  shall  share  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.  H. 

Fit  is  it  that  we  sing  unto  the  Lord  a new  song ! 
and  with  thankful  hearts,  on  his  own  day  and  on  every 
day,  congratulate  the  triumph  of  his  rising  from  the 
dead,  and  rejoice  in  this  birthday  of  our  hopes ! 
Now  is  the  justice  of  God  amply  satisfied,  or  the 
prisoner  had  never  been  released.  Now  is  the  re- 
proach of  the  cross  ceased,  and  turned  into  glory. 
The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ip 
now,  through  the  death  and  resurrection  of  his  dear 
Son,  become  our  Father  and  our  God.  D. 


a* 
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Section  101.— Appeaxs  to  Mary,  then  to  the  other  "Women.  Watch 
bribed.  Disciples  disbelieve. 


Matthew  xxviii.  9-15.  Mare  xvi.  9-11.  Lues  xxiv.  9-11.  John  xx.  11-18. 


Mk.  9 Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared  first  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils. 

J.  11  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping:  and  as  she  wept  she  stooped  down 

12  and  looked  into  the  sepulchre ; and  seeth  two  angels  in  white,  sitting,  the  one  at  the 

18  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  And  they  say  unto 
her,  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  She  saith  unto  them,  Because  they  have  taken  away 

14  my  Lord,  and  I know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.  And  when  she  had  thus  said,  she 

15  turned  herself  back,  and  saw  Jesus  standing,  and  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus 
saith  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  whom  seekest  thou?  She,  supposing  him 
to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me  where 

16  thou  hast  laid  him,  and  I will  take  him  away.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She  turned 

17  herself,  and  saith  unto  him,  Rabboni,  which  is  to  say,  Master.  Jesus  saith  unto  her. 
Touch  me  not;  for  I am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father:  but  go  to  my  brethren, 
and  say  unto  them,  I ascend  unto  ray  Father,  and  your  Father ; and  to  my  God,  and 
your  God. 

Mk.10  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  disciples,  as  they  mourned  and  wept,  and  told  them  that 

11  she  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  spoken  these  things  unto  her.  And  they,  when 
they  had  heard  that  he  was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  believed  not. 

M.  9 And  as  they  [the  other  women]  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus  met  them,  say- 

10  ing,  All  hail.  And  they  came,  and  held  him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  him.  Then 
said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid : go  tell  my  brethren,  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  me. 

11  Now  when  they  were  going,  behold,  some  of  the  watch  came  into  the  city,  and  shewed 

12  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  done.  And  when  they  were  assembled 

18  with  the  elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers,  saying, 

14  Say  ye,  Hi9  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept.  And  if  this. 

16  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you.  So  they  took  the 

money,  and  did  as  they  were  taught:  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported  among  the 
Jews  until  this  day. 

L.  9 And  [the  women]  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things  unto  the  eleven, 

10  and  to  all  the  rest.  It  was  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  other  women 

11  that  were  with  them,  which  told  these  things  unto  the  apostles.  And  their  words  seemed 
to  them  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not. 


Before  he  descended  to  the  tomb,  Messiah  had  finished  transgression  and  made  an  end  of  sin.  There 
was  nothing  to  take  him  thither,  except  the  Scripture  which  must  be  fulfilled,  and  the  last  enemy  which 
must  be  destroyed  ; and  except  the  great  stone  and  the  pontifical  seals,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him 
there.  Vainly  did  the  King  of  Terrors  watch  over  his  strange  captive,  and  vainly  did  the  grave  boast  of 
Its  mysterious  and  mighty  inmate.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and  death  was  abolished ; he  stood  up,  and  the 
grave  had  lost  its  victory ; and  yielding  to  the  touch  of  heaven’s  herald,  the  seals  and  the  great  stone 
gave  way,  and  Jesus  was  “ declared  the  Son  of  God,  with  power  in  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.” 
Delivered  for  our  offences,  he  was  raised  again  for  our  justification : and  along  with  him  rose  all 
his  ransomed — that  glorious  Church  of  countless  members  which  left  the  grave  of  J«sus  acquit- 
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ted,  accepted,  legally  justified,  virtually  saved.  “ Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  chaige  of  God’s  elect  ? . 
It  is  God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  eondemneth  ? It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is 
risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.”  Because 
he  lives,  they  shall  live  also.  From  the  great  life-fountain,  the  Mediator’s  person,  their  souls  have  im- 
bibed immortality,  and  their  union  with  Christ  socures  them  an  eventual  share  in  Cluisl’s  own  resurrec- 
tion. Hamilton. 

Two  of  the  most  unqualified  declarations  of  Christ’s  essential  deity  were  made  to  him,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  him,  after  his  resurrection  : this  one  of  the  actual  paying  of  divine  honors  to  him,  which  was 
repeated  by  the  disciples  just  before  the  ascension,  and  Thomas’s  hearty  confession,  “ My  Lord  and 
my  God ! ” We  see  in  this  just  that  steady  development  of  gospel  truth  which  is  most  natural.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  on  the  cross,  marvellous  as  the  tokens  of  the  Lord’s  superhuman  character 
were,  both  in  his  words  and  in  his  acts,  it  was  the  human  side  of  his  nature  that  was  kept  constantly 
in  view.  A being  having  all  the  visible  attributes  of  a man,  subject  in  the  body  to  mortal  limita- 
tions— to  weakness,  pain,  fatigue,  sleep,  hunger,  tears — moving  and  feeling  as  other  men  move  and 
feel,  must  leave  on  all  about  him  the  impression  of  a human  nature ; nor  would  it  be  very  strange 
if  the  daily  sight  of  these  external  qualities  should  partly  obscure,  for  the  time,  the  marks  of  a 
loftier  origin,  and  make  a belief  in  his  divinity  difficult.  But  the  sepulchre  had  now  put  a different 
aspect  on  all  these  mortal  signs;  the  resurrection  had  transfigured  them  and,  as  it  were,  divinized  them. 
It  had  never  been  heard  before  that  a man  lifted  himself,  by  his  own  will,  out  of  the  grave  and 
asserted  his  superiority  to  all  the  forces  of  destruction.  Surely  here  must  be  nothing  less  than  the 
Creator’s  majesty.  The  divinity  broke  through  the  mortal  investiture.  In  the  glorified  form  the 
“Son  of  God”  stood  revealed  not  less  than  the  “Son  of  man.”  They  worshipped  him,  and  he  re- 
ceived their  worship.  F.  D.  II. 


Is  not  the  fragmentary  character  of  each  of 
these  four  separate  accouuts  just  what  we  might 
have  expected,  considering  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  the  events  narrated — the  obscure  light, 
the  women  coming,  it  may  have  been  singly,  or 
in  different  groups  by  different  routes,  the  sur- 
prise, the  terror,  the  running  in  and  out,  to  and 
from  the  city — all  this  within  the  compass  of  an 
hour  or  two  ? Which  one  of  the  spectators  or  act- 
ors in  these  busy  and  broken  movements,  if  asked 
afterward  to  detail  what  occurred,  but  might  have 
given  an  account  of  it  differing  from  that  of  all  the 
others  ? H. 

The  confusion  which  confessedly  exists  in  this 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  the  consequent  difficulty 
of  reducing  it  to  one  continuous  account,  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  historians,  but  the  natural  effect  of  the 
events  themselves,  as  impressed  upon  the  senses 
and  the  memory  of  different  witnesses.  If  it  had 
pleased  God  to  inspire  a single  writer  as  the  histo- 
rian of  the  resurrection,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
furnished  as  coherent  and  perspicuous  a narrative 
as  any  other  in  the  sacred  volume.  But  6ince  it  en- 
tered into  the  divine  plan,  as  a necessary  element, 
to  set  before  us  not  a single  but  a fourfold  picture 
of  our  Saviour’s  life  and  death,  we  must  purchase 
the  advantage  of  this  varied  exhibition  by  submit- 
ting to  its  incidental  inconveniences.  Among  them 
is  the  difficulty,  just  referred  to,  of  combining  all 
these  views,  taken  from  different  points  of  observa- 


tion, into  one  complete  view  to  be  seen  at  the  same 
moment.  The  historical  problem  is  as  hard  to  solve 
as  the  pictoi  ial,  not  more  so ; and  the  seeming  in- 
consistencies, resulting  from  the  effort  to  amalga- 
mate the  narratives,  ought  no  more  to  destroy  our 
faith  in  their  eventual  harmony,  than  similar  points 
of  disagreement  in  four  photographic  views  of  the 
same  edifice  or  landscape  ought  to  make  us  question 
either  the  identity  of  the  object  or  the  absolute 
truth  of  the  delineation.  J.  A.  A. 

Mk.  9*  First  to  Mary  Magdalene*  She 
had  gone  with  the  other  women  to  the  sepulchre ; 
parting  from  them  before  their  interview  with  the 
angel,  and  finding  Peter  and  John,  she  had  fol- 
lowed them  back  to  the  spot;  and  it  was  then 
that  Jesus  appeared  to  this  Mary.  To  a woman 
was  this  honor  given  to  be  the  first  that  saw  the 
risen  Redeemer;  and  that  woman  was  not  his 
mother.  B. 

A great  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene, in  identifying  her  with  the  woman  who  was  a 
sinner,  who  anointed  the  Lord’s  feet  with  ointment, 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  The 
name  of  that  woman  is  not  mentioned  in  the  record 
of  the  incident  in  which  she  took  so  prominent  a 
part.  The  incident  occurred  not  in  Magdala  but  at 
Nain.  It  was  after  Christ  had  left  Nain  that  the 
first  mention  of  this  Mary  meets  us  in  the  gospel 
narrative : “ And  the  twelve  were  with  him,  and  cer- 
tain women,  which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirit? 
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and  infirmities,  Mary  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom 
went  seven  devils,  and  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuzo, 
Herod’s  steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many  others, 
which  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance.” 
Named  thus  along  with  one  whose  husband  held  an 
important  office  in  Herod’s  household,  named  as  one 
of  those  who  ministered  to  our  Lord  of  their  sub- 
stance, Mary  Magdalene  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a woman  of  a low  or  poor  condition.  (Section 
46,  page  185.) 

J.  11.  Mary  stood  weeping.  The  Master 
had  been  to  her  the  kindest  and  best  of  friends. 
Her  grateful  love,  living  in  her  sorrow,  makes  her 
cling,  even  when  John  has  left  it,  to  the  spot  where 
in  death  he  had  reposed.  Mary  Magdalene,  stand- 
ing alone  weeping  thus  before  the  empty  sepulchre, 
presents  herself  to  our  eye  a9  the  saddest  and  most 
Inconsolable  of  all  the  mourners  for  the  Crucified.  H. 

12)  13.  Seeth  two  angels.  The  whole  char- 
acter of  this  representation  seems  to  show  clearly, 
that  Mary  had  not  before  seen  the  angels ; and  also 
that  she  had  not  before  been  told  that  Jesus  was 
risen.  R. 

14.  She  turns  away  even  from  an  interview  with 
angels,  from  converse  with  those  who  may  have  had 
as  their  purpose,  in  putting  to  her  that  question,  to 
tell  her  about  her  risen  Lord.  Shp  turns  away  even 
from  them,  to  weep  out,  without  further  interrup- 
tion, her  mo3t  bitter  grief.  But  now,  from  other 
lips,  the  same  question,  “Woman,  why  weepest 
thou  ? ” salutes  her  car.  She  secs,  but  scarcely  no- 
tices, the  person  who  thus  speaks  to  her.  He  is  not 
directly  before  her,  and  she  cares  not  to  turn,  or 
make  any  scrutiny  of  his  person.  Even  had  she 
done  so,  seeing  him  through  the  veil  of  dropping 
tears,  she  might  have  failed  to  recognize  him.  She 
cares  as  little,  in  fact,  about  who  this  speaker  is,  as 
she  had  cared  about  who  those  angels  were.  H. 
So  absorbed  iu  her  sorrow,  and  so  utterly  with- 
out hope  or  expectancy  of  such  a blessing,  that  she 
speaks  to  the  supposed  stranger  without  recognizing 
him.  E. 

Her  heart  was  covered  by  so  thick  a cloud  of 
sorrow,  that  she  could  not  recognize  him  whom  she 
yet  was  so  earnestly  seeking.  And  believers  arc 
often  as  near  to  Jesus  as  their  soul  is  to  their  body ; 
their  tears  and  sighs,  their  love  and  longing,  testify 
to  the  faith  that  is  in  their  heart ; and  yet  at  times 
they  cannot  perceive  him  whom  their  soul  loves  and 
seeks.  Scrivcr. 

15, 10.  Woman,  why  weepest  thon  T The 

first  word  from  the  mouth  of  the  risen  Lord  ! This 
is  what  Christ’s  resurrection  exclaims  to  every 
troubled  sinner;  for  therefore  is  he  risen,  that  our 
sorrow  might  be  turned  into  joy.  R.  B. 

Mary.  With  one  word,  and  that  word  her 
name,  the  Lord  awakens  all  the  consciousness  of  his 


presence : calling  her  in  that  tone  doubtless  in  which 
her  soul  had  been  so  often  summoned  to  receive  di- 
vine knowledge  and  precious  comfort.  (That  she 
turned  herself  seems  to  imply  that  she  had  not  been 
looking  full  at  him  before.)  A. 

Since  that  day  when  the  Lord  had  healed  her  and 
received  her  among  his  own,  she  had  with  blessed 
joy  often  heard  her  name  from  his  lips.  Who  but 
He  could  it  be,  whose  cry  of  Mary  now  struck  upon 
her  heart  ? Who  could  it  be  but  he,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, who  knows  his  sheep  and  is  known  of  his — 
who  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name  and  they  know 
his  voice  ? R.  B. 

They  that  were  spiritually  best  prepared,  by  af- 
fection, by  earnestness,  by  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  his  life  and  cross,  and  by  love  for  him,  had  the 
clearest  and  earliest  disclosures  of  his  glorified  pres- 
ence. It  is  just  so  now.  They  that  arc  least  occu- 
pied with  themselves,  least  engrossed  with  a busi- 
ness that  is  all  of  this  world,  or  with  a social  life 
and  its  fashions  that  are  all  afar  off  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  beatitudes,  they  that  are  trying  to 
do  and  bear  his  will  in  their  houses,  they  that  arc 
busy  looking  after  his  lost  sheep,  they  that  are 
ready  to  believe  more  because  they  use  the  faith 
they  have,  they  that  repent  most  sorrowfully  and 
put  not  their  boast  in  anything  that  they  do — these 
arc  the  souls  to  which  he  will  unveil  the  glory  of  his 
face,  whose  eyes  he  will  touch  and  open  that  they 
may  sec  more  and  more  of  his  truth,  and  in  whose 
hearts  he  will  dwell,  as  he  dvrells  in  no  temple  that 
is  made  with  hands.  F.  D.  II. 

17.  In  the  very  difficult  words,  “Touch  me 
not,”  two  things  seem  clearly  implied : a solemn 
declaration  of  changed  relations  of  intercourse  with 
the  risen  Lord,  and  a consolatory  assurance  that 
what  is  prohibited  now  shall  (in  another  form)  be 

vouchsafed  hereafter.  E. It  meant  that  the  day 

for  personal,  physical  presence,  for  merely  human 
affection,  for  the  grasp  of  human  tenderness,  was 
over  now.  Henceforth  he  was  to  be  with  his  people 
more  nearly,  more  intimately)  because  in  spb'it.  Y. 

lie  allowed  a physical  touch  to  the  fear  of  the 
other  women  and  to  the  unbelief  of  Thomas;  but 
he  taught  the  higher  spiritual  troth  to  the  unfear- 
ing, believing  Mary,  when  he  gently  disallowed  a 

similar  touch  to  her  ardent  love.  J.  G.  B. The 

“Touch  me  not”  was  a prophetic  protest  against  all 
the  miserable  forms  which  mistaken  devotion  has 
invented  in  the  course  of  ages.  De  P. 

She  would  have  touched  him,  ns  if  he  had  been 
the  same  as  he  was  before;  but  he  was  not  the 
same,  and  the  season  for  such  touching  was  over. 
Another  kind  of  touching  must  begin;  and  when 
his  disciples  shall  apprehend  him  as  he  is — when 
they  shall  fully  realize  the  spiritual  glory  of  him 
who  has  os  yet  been  little  more  than  a loved  oona- 
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panion  and  friend — when  they  shall  44  see”  that  he 
has  gone  to  his  Father,  they  shall  behold  him,  hear 
him,  touch  him,  as  those  who  are  indeed  his  44  breth- 
ren.” W.  M. 

“ I am  not  risen  from  the  dead  that  I may  again 
in  body  walk  the  earth,  but  in  order  that  I may  as- 
cend up  to  the  Father.  Therefore,  believe  that  I 
am  going  to  the  Father,  where  I shall  rule  and  reign 
with  him  forever,  and  bring  you  also  out  of  your 
death  and  out  of  every  sorrow.  Then  will  ye  have 
me  with  you  to  be  truly  seen  and  touched  by  you ; 
then  will  ye  forever  enjoy  an  everlasting  communion 
with  me  and  with  my  Father.”  Luther. 

Brethren*  Indirectly  to  assure  the  disciples  that 
the  Lord  was  still  truly  man,  and  in  this  respect  still 
stood  on  the  same  relations  with  them  as  before.  E. 
— — 41  My  brethren.”  Blessed  Jesus,  who  are  these  ? 
Were  they  not  thy  followers  ? yea,  thy  forsakers  ? 
How  dost  raise  these  titles  with  thyself  ? At  first 
they  were  thy  servants  ; then  disciples  ; a little  be- 
fore thy  death  they  were  thy  friends  ; now,  after 
thy  resurrection,  they  were  thy  brethren.  Bp.  H. 

A name  of  yet  closer  fellowship,  a glorious,  a 
precious  name,  is  here  given  to  believers — brethren 
of  Jesus  Christ.  How  must  this  brother's  greeting 
have  comforted  and  refreshed  the  scattered  disciples, 
so  wholly  unworthy  of  it,  they  who  had  forsaken 
and  denied  the  Lord  ! And  to  all  of  us  poor  sinners 
also  belongs  this  tender  name  of  brethren,  and  not 
to  the  first  disciples  alone ; for  the  apostle  tells  us 
we  arc  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  likeness 
of  the  Son  of  God,  44  that  he  might  be  the  first-bom 
among  many  brethren.”  R.  B. 

I ascend*  Ills  stay  in  his  then  form  was  to 
be  but  transient;  only  after  his  ascension  could 
he  remain  permanently,  and  that  in  another  form. 
Therefore  he  did  not  commission  Mary  to  announce 
his  sensible  coming,  but  his  ascension  to  the  Father, 
and  his  l ubsequent  revelation  to  them ; making  no 
mention  of  the  intermediate  and  brief  manifestation 
that  was  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and 
permanent  one.  N. 

The  Lord  docs  not  here  send  word  to  his  disciples 
respecting  his  already  accomplished  rcsw'rcction , but 
proclaims  to  them  his  speedy  ascension.  The  disci- 
ples were  to  turn  their  thoughts  toward  those  heav- 
enly blessings  which  Christ  dispenses  in  his  king- 
dom ; they  were  to  see  in  their  risen  Lord  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  the  Father  and  his  glorv.  His  res- 
urrection was  to  be  followed  by  no  fresh  dying ; the 
risen  one  ascends  to  heaven,  and  lives  and  reigns 
forever.  R.  B. 

My  Father  and  yonr  Father  i my  God 
and  your  God*  All  the  deepest  of  the  Church 
fathers  were  wont  to  call  attention  to  this,  as  ex- 
pressly designed  to  distinguish  between  what  God  is 
to  him  and  to  us — his  Father  essentially , ours  not 


so ; our  God  essentially,  his  not  so ; his  God  only  in 
connection  with  us ; our  God  only  in  connection  with 
him.  B. 

Christ  desires  to  “proclaim  to  his  brethren,’* 
that  his  passion  and  his  rising  again  have  obtained 
this  for  us,  that  his  Father  has  also  become  our 
Father,  his  God  also  our  God.  The  Lord  himself 
brings  into  view  this  fruit  of  his  resurrection,  that 
we  may  now  venture,  as  Christ’s  brethren,  to  call 
God  our  Father  with  a good  conscience , as  Peter 
speaks.  The  other  fruit  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection, 
namely,  our  resurrection,  is  bound  up  in  this  com- 
forting discourse.  Since  God  calls  himself  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  live  before  him  ; for  God  is  not  a God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living.  So  Christ  teaches  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead.  Here  he  calls  God  our  God. 
Even,  then,  as  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should 
be  holden  of  death  because  God  is  his  God,  just  60 
is  it  also  impossible  that  ice  should  be  holden  of 
death  because  God  is  our  God— a God,  not  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living.  R.  B. 

Paul  answers  the  question,  44  Who  is  he  that 
condemncth  ? ” by  saying,  44  Christ  hath  died — yea, 
rather  hath  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.** 
The  death,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  the  inter- 
cession of  Christ,  arc  four  great  facts  that  should 
never  be  separated.  J.  C.  R. 

M.  9*  Jeans  met  them*  The  second  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  was  to  the  other  party  of  women,  as 
they  returned  to  the  city,  and,  perhaps,  separated  to 
find  out  the  different  apostles,  to  whom  when  assem- 
bled they  related  the  whole  of  their  adventure.  H.  M. 

Saying,  All  hail  ! Words  of  exulting  con- 
gratulation to  mourners  weeping  for  the  dead.  His 
work  was  done,  a new  era  had  begun  ; death  was 
conquered  in  his  person ; life  and  immortality  were 
brought  to  light  for  the  world.  But  what  will  bo 
his  joy  when  he  returns  in  glory  to  utter  a last 44  All 
hail!”  to  sea  and  land,  to  the  graveyard  of  tho 
world,  to  the  dust  of  every  one  which  has  been 
marked  by  his  eye,  and  precious  to  his  heart ! N.  M. 

Worshipped  him*  By  a variety  of  persona, 
and  on  a variety  of  occasions,  was  he  worshipped 
upon  earth,  nor  do  we  once  read  of  his  rejecting 
these  honors;  he  received  them  without  a single 
mark  of  disapprobation : on  the  contrary,  when 
worship  was  offered  to  Peter,  Paul,  and  Barnabaa, 
they  rejected  it  in  the  most  pointed  terms  of  abhoiv 
rencc;  nor  would  an  angel  suffer  John  the  Divine  to 
fall  down  at  his  feet  to  worship  him : 44  See  thou  do 
it  not,”  says  he,  44  for  I am  thy  fellow-servant,  and 
of  thy  brethren  the  prophets : worship  God  ! ” Naves. 

Those  institutions  and  movements  in  the  world, 
however  moral  or  religious  their  object,  and  how- 
ever brisk  their  activity,  seem  to  have  no  deep  or 
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strong  or  permanent  life  in  them  which  are  without 
this  living  and  conscious  conncctiou  with  the  pres- 
ence and  person  of  Christ,  so  as  to  draw  gthcir  con- 
stant supplies  of  power  from  him.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  however  few  their  numbers,  or  scanty 
their  treasuries,  or  apparently  insignificant  their  re- 
sults, which  are  rooted  and  grounded  in  him,  ani- 
mated by  the  daily  breath  of  prayers  to  him,  in 
their  members  and  leaders  consecrated  to  him  per- 
sonally, holding  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipping 
him — these  seem  to  have  in  them  a certain  tranquil 
and  immortal  power  for  good,  and  to  be  the  salt  of 
tho  earth.  So  too  with  the  souls  of  men.  With 
whatever  good  intentions,  honorable  aims,  charitable 
feelings,  and  abundant  energy,  they  that  arc  without 
this  conscious  connection  with  the  living  and  per- 
sonal Head  seem  like  streams,  however  full,  which 
run  from  a cistern  and  not  from  the  fountain  in  the 
hills.  They  have  all  that  human  goodness  and  zeal 
can  have  without  that  one  secret  and  ineffable  elc- 
• ment  of  Christian  love,  eternal  and  inexhaustible; 
and  therefore,  while  they  are  never  to  be  judged  un- 
charitably, they  are  not  to  be  trusted  as  wo  trust 
ifrhat  Christ  holds  in  his  almighty  hand  and  stamps 
with  his  cross.  He  does  not  say  to  them,  “ All 
hail ! ” and  they  do  not  hold  him  by  the  feet  and 
vrorship  him.  F.  D.  H. 

The  Messages  by  Mary  and  by  the  Women, — Christ 
had  said  to  the  eleven,  “ I leave  the  world  and  go  to 
the  Father.”  To  inform  them  that,  though  now 
risen,  he  had  not  yet  ascended— -gone  to  the  Father 
— but  that  he  would  soon  ascend,  was  the  object  of 
the  word  to  Mary,  “ Go,  say  to  them,  I ascend.”  Be- 
sides this  information,  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  understand,  before  he  showed  himself,  that 
with  him  this  was  a brief  transitional  period,  a pas- 
sago-time  from  the  earthly  and  natural  to  the  heav- 
enly and  spiritual;  and  that  during  this  brief  in- 
terval until  his  ascension,  the  terms  of  their  inter- 
course with  him,  especially  the  old  familiar  personal 
relations,  were  to  be  changed,  to  accord  with  his 
own  changed  relations  to  nature  and  humanity.  The 
communication  of  this  fact  was  made  directly  to 
Mary  Magdalene  in  the  gentle  prohibition  “Touch 
me  not,”  and  in  the  reason  assigned,  “ For  I am  not 
yet  ascended  ; ” and  it  was  conveyed  through  her  in- 
directly to  the  disciples.  This  double  message  to 
Mary  was  the  first,  because  the  most  important. 
And  it  was  conveyed  through  Mary,  who  had  neither 
fear  of  the  angels,  nor  fear  or  question  of  the  risen 
Saviour ; through  Mary,  because  her  spiritual  sus- 
ceptibility and  perception  were  signally  deep  and 
dear,  as  her  faith  was  exceptionally  simple  and 
strong,  and  her  devotion  true  and  pure.  And  with- 
out demur  this  unfearing,  discerning,  trusting  Mary 
of  Magdala  received  and  conveyed  the  word,  and  the 
enacted  instruction,  to  the  disciples. 


But  these  dull-minded,  disheartened  men  needed 
a positive,  strong  assurance  of  the  Lord’s  actual  res- 
urrection ; to  know  directly,  by  unquestionable  tes . 
timony,  fortified  by  sight  and  hearing  and  touch, 
that  he  was  indeed  risen  in  the  scone  body.  Hence 
the  double  message  to  the  fearing , half-believing 
women.  First  they  had  a direct  assurance  from  the 
angel : “ Fear  not — go,  tell  his  disciplos  that  he  is 
risen,  and  goeth  into  Galilee  ! ” Then,  a little  after, 
Jesus  presented  himself  to  their  vision,  allowed  their 
touch,  and  with  his  own  voice  repeated  the  angel’s 
word,  “Fear  not;  go  tell  my  brethren.”  And  so, 
with  their  feebler  faith  strengthened,  and  fear  al- 
layed, they  could,  as  they  did,  convey  this  double 
assurance  of  the  fact  of  his  actual  resurrection  in 
the  body.  Thus  the  significance  of  those  two  ap- 
pearances of  our  Lord  may  be  interpreted.  Through 
Mary  the  disciples  were  instructed,  first,  that  the 
ascension  was  yet  to  come ; and  second,  that  dur- 
ing the  brief  transition  interval  there  would  be( 
no  recurrence  to  the  former  familiarity  of  inter- 
course. Through  the  women  they  were  directly 
and  positively  assured  that  the  Master  had  risen 
from  death  and  the  grave,  and  lived  again  in  the 
body.  J.  G.  B. 

11*  Thus  these  heathen  soldiers  became  the 
first  preachers  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  of  it  to  the  most  inveterate  of 
his  enemies.  But  neither  soldiers  nor  priests  were 
affected  by  what  the  one  saw  or  the  other  heard. 
13.  Stole  him  away.  It  was  absurd  to  pro 
tend  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  passed  while 
they  were  asleep;  so  that  this  was  in  effect  only 
hiring  them  to  say  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  D. 

I>.  11.  As  idle  tales,  they  believed  them 
not.  Nothing  appears  more  clearly  on  the  face  of 
every  narrative  than  the  total  want  of  expectation, 
the  incredulity,  the  unwillingness  to  be  convinced, 
which  marked  the  disciples.  Yet  how  often  tho 
Saviour  intimated  not  only  his  death  but  his  resur- 
rection to  his  followers ! But  it  is  their  doubts  that 
make  their  after-faith  so  valuable  and  so  satisfying 
to  us.  They  w ere  not  too  anxious,  they  were  only 
too  unready  to  believed  On  the  other  hand,  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  attached  more  meaning  to  what 
he  said  of  his  approaching  resurrection  than  his 
friends.  W.  M. 

IIow  could  those  who  were  so  slow  to  believe  in 
the  resurrection  have  been  its  inventors  ? And  yet 
they  did  believe,  and  this  faith  in  the  resurrection 

became  their  lever  to  move  the  world.  De  P. 

Within  six  weeks  of  the  resurrection,  that  great 
event  was  the  unshaken  faith  of  every  Christian  ; 
w'ithin  a few  years  of  the  event  the  palpable  his- 
toric proofs  of  it  and  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
its  reality — strengthened  by  a memorable  vision 
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vouchsafed  to  himself — had  won  assent  from  the 
acute  and  noble  intellect  of  a young  Pharisaic  zealot 
and  persecutor  whose  name  was  Saul.  F. 


1*hb  ascension  itself  began  in  the  resurrection. 
It  is  in  the  tomb  that  we  find  the  great  dividing  line 
between  humiliation  and  exaltation ; and  when,  on 
the  third  morning,  Jesus  burst  the  bands  of  death, 
his  glorification  had  begun.  He  was,  indeed,  still  to 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  the  earth,  but  that  was 
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in  itself  no  humiliation.  The  labor,  the  suffering, 
the  sorrow,  had  ceased  forever.  W.  M. 

That  resurrection  light  illumines  all  things.  It 
reveals  to  us  the  righteous  love  of  God,  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Christ’s  atonement,  the  certainty  and 
glory  of  eternal  life,  and  the  redemption  of  the  body 
new  and  transfigured.  The  day  has  dawned  that 
shall  never  end ; and  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  on 
the  right  hand  of  God,  we  behold  him,  the  God-man, 
as  our  Intercessor,  Advocate,  sympathizing  Friend, 
and  glorious  Head.  A.  S. 


Section  102.— Walk  to  Emmaus  with  Two  Disciples. 

Mark  xvi.  12,  18.  Luke  xxiv.  18-85. 

Mk.12  After  that,  he  appeared  in  another  form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked,  and  went 
into  the  country. 

L.  13  And  behold,  two  of  them  went  that  same  day  to  a village  called  Emmaus,  which  was 

14  from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  fnrlongs.  And  they  talked  together  of  all  these  things 

15  which  had  happened.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  they  communed  together , and 

16  reasoned,  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  went  with  them.  But  their  eyes  were  holden, 
that  they  should  not  know  him. 

17  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  manner  of  communications  are  these  that  ye  have  one 

18  to  another,  as  ye  walk,  and  are  sad?  And  the  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Cleopas, 
answering,  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  only  a stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast  not  known 

19  the  things  which  are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days?  And  he  said  unto  them,  What 
things?  And  they  said  unto  him,  Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a prophet 

20  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God,  and  all  the  people : and  how  the  chief  priests  and 

21  our  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  condemned  to  death,  and  have  crucified  him.  But  we 
trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel : and  beside  all  this, 

22  to-day  is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done.  Yea,  and  certain  women  also  of 

23  our  company  made  us  astonished,  which  were  early  at  the  sepulchre.  And  when  they 
fonnd  not  his  body,  they  came,  saying,  that  they  had  also  seen  a vision  of  angels,  which 

24  said  that  he  was  alive.  And  certain  of  them  which  wrere  with  us,  went  to  the  sepul- 

25  chre,  and  found  it  even  so  a*  the  women  had  said : but  him  they  saw  not.  Then  he 
said  unto  them,  O fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  I 

26,  27  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?  And  be- 
ginning at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himself. 

28  And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village  whither  they  went : and  he  made  as  though  he 

29  would  have  gone  further.  But  they  constrained  him,  saying,  Abide  with  us : for  it  is 

80  toward  evening,  and  the  day  is  far  spent.  And  he  went  in  to  tarry  with  them.  And  it 

came  to  pass,  as  he  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it , and  brake,  and 

31  gave  to  them.  And  their  eyes  w ere  opened,  and  they  knew  him  : and  he  vanished  out 

82  of  their  sight.  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us  while 
he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  scriptures? 

83  And  they  rose  up  the  same  hour,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the  eleven 

84  gathered  together,  and  them  that  were  with  them,  saying.  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and 

85  hath  appeared  to  Simon.  And  they  told  what  things  were  done  in  the  way,  and  how 
he  was  known  of  them  in  breaking  of  bread.  Neither  believed  they  them. 
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Approach  the  holy  Gospels  from  the  side  of  trust  and  love.  In  them  is  found  the  blessed  presence  of 
him  whom,  if  you  arc  a Christian,  your  soul  loves  above  all  things  ; of  him  through  whom  you  have  daily 
access  to  the  Father  of  your  spirit ; of  him  whose  atoning  blood,  daily  applied  to  your  soul,  is  your  only 
confidence  before  God,  in  the  midst  of  daily  growing  proofs  of  your  own  utter  unworthiness ; of  him 
whose  victory  over  death  is  your  only  hope  as  years  pass  on,  and  tlie  edges  of  the  dark  shadow  begin  to 
infold  you.  These  gospels  are  the  history  of  Him  ; how  he,  from  his  awful  Godhead,  was  pleased  to  stoop 
to  be  born  as  one  of  us,  and  yet  not  as  one  of  us ; how,  in  the  emptying  out  of  his  glory  as  God,  there 
grew  up  mysteriously  around  him,  in  his  humiliation,  the  elements  of  human  knowledge ; how,  himself 
without  sin,  he  entered  into  conflict  with  sinners.  How  loving  in  the  midst  of  severity,  how  gentle  amid 
sternness,  how  humble  in  the  holding  back  of  his  power,  was  ever  his  bearing  among  those  who  hated 
hiua ! IIow  holy  and  harmless  his  going  down  into  death,  how  glorious  his  victory  over  it ! Take  these 
blessed  facts  as  the  life  of  your  soul,  and  go  to  the  gospels  to  know  more  of  Him  1 A. 

If,  with  a true  and  living  faith,  we  seek  to  bring  home  to  our  hearts  the  great  features  of  the  evan- 
gelical history,  we  shall  not  seek  in  vain.  The  history  of  the  gospels  will  be  more  and  more  to  us  a living 
history  ; one  divine  image  ever  waxing  clearer  and  brighter — shedding  its  light  on  lonely  hours,  coming 
up  before  us  in  solitary  walks,  ever  fresher,  ever  dearer — until  at  length  all  things  will  seem  so  close,  so 
near,  so  true,  that  our  faith  in  Jesus  and  him  crucified  will  be  such  as  no  sophistry  can  weaken,  no  doubt- 
fulness becloud.  E. 


L.  13.  Emrnans.  A village  seven  and  a half 
llornan  miles  from  Jerusalem,  a walk  of  two  and  a 

half  hours.  R. 15.  Jesus  drew  near,  and 

went  with  them.  It  is  incarnate  Deity,  fresh 
from  the  conflicts  and  the  victories  of  the  garden, 
the  cross,  the  sepulchre.  It  is  literally  God  walking 
with  men,  men  walking,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
with  God.  II. 

16.  Their  eyes  were  holden.  Mark  says 
(verae  12,  above)  that  our  Lord  appeared  to  them  in 
another  form,  while  Luke  here  says  that  their  eyes 
were  holden  that  they  should  not  know  him.  The  one 
gives  the  cause  and  the  other  the  effect.  J.  A.  A. 
The  original  expression  (in  Mark)  points  unmis- 
takably in  its  signification  to  form  or  shape.  J.  J.  0. 

Still,  the  averment  of  Luke  that  their  eye3  were 

holden,  and  the  manner  of  our  Lord’s  parting  from 
them,  seem  more  naturally  to  imply  that  the  idea  of 
a supernatural  agency  affecting  the  eyes  or  minds  of 
the  two  disciples,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred 
writer.  R. 

18.  Render  the  first  clause  in  the  sentence  thus, 

44  Dost  thou  lodge  alone  at  Jerusalem  ? ” 44  Dwellest 

thou  in  solitude  there,  so  withdrawn  from  all  which 
is  passing,  that  no  tidings  have  reached  thee  of  the 
marvellous  events  which  within  the  last  few  days 
have  befallen?”  T. 

19.  By  questions  needless  for  him  to  put,  but 
very  useful  to  them  to  answer,  Jesus  draws  out  from 
them  the  extent  of  their  ignorance  and  incredulity, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  their  belief, 
the  strength  of  their  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the 
grief  which  the  disappointment  of  their  expectations 
regarding  him  had  created.  II. 

21.  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he.  Even 
his  chosen  disciples  gave  to  him  their  affections 
rather  than  their  judgments.  They  devotedly  loved 


his  personal  character,  they  believed  in  his  great 
ness,  but  they  did  not  comprehend  it ; the  new  prin- 
ciples struggled  in  their  minds  with  the  old  faith, 
but  they  never  succeeded,  while  he  lived,  in  com- 
pletely displacing  it.  Hence,  when  he  died,  the  dis- 
ciples at  the  first  spoke  as  if  their  hopes  wore  over- 
thrown forever.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  Jesus  at  the 
last  disappointed  his  disciplos,  disappointed  his  own 
relations,  disappointed  the  masses  of  the  people, 
disappointed  every  one  except  himself.  He  was 
never  disappointed,  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  course.  Without  a single  complete  example 
of  success  while  he  lived,  amid  constant  discourage- 
ment and  apparent  discomfiture,  he  calmly  believed 
in  the  omnipotence  of  spiritual  truth  and  in  the  di- 
vinity of  his  own  mission.  Y. 

25.  Fools.  The  word  so  rendered  only  means 
“wanting  in- thought,  understanding,  and  considera- 
tion,” and  docs  not  imply  any  contempt.  J.  C.  R. 
Slow  of  heart  to  believe.  Of  the  Script- 
ure, they  had  believed  as  much  as  fell  in  with  their 
preconceived  prejudices  and  opinions ; so  often  the 
way  with  us  all ; but  not 44  all  that  the  prophets  had 
spoken .”  Man’s  word,  and  woman’s  word,  and  an- 
gels’ words,  they  had  paid  more  or  less  heed  to  all 
these ; but  of  God’s  word,  that  word  which  liveth 
and  abideth  forever,  they  had  not  inquired,  nor 
sought  to  learn  from  it  how  it  should  fare  with  the 
Christ  of  God ; else  they  would  have  found  that  the 
very  things  over  which  they  were  mourning  had  long 
ag9  been  fore-announeed,  and  declared  needful  to 
his  entrance  into  his  glory.  T. 

The  one  great,  misleading  prejudice  of  the  dis- 
ciples had  been  their  belief  that  the  path  of  the 
promised  Messiah  was  only  to  be  one  of  triumph 
and  glory.  To  rectify  that  error,  it  was  only  re- 
quired that  they  should  be  made  to  see  that  the 
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predicted  triumph  and  glory  were  alone  to  be 
reached  through  the  dark  avenues  of  suffering  and 
of  death.  H. 

27*  In  all  the  scriptures*  He  began,  as 
we  can  liardly  doubt,  with  the  first  promise : the 
seed  of  the  woman,  who  should  bruise  the  serpent’s 
head.  And  then  there  were  the  types,  claimed  by 
the  Lord  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  or  by  those  who 
wrote  concerning  him,  as  fulfilled  in  him : the  bra- 
zen serpent  and  the  paschal  lamb.  So  also  the  typi- 
cal persons : Joseph,  who  from  the  lowest  humilia- 
tion of  the  pit  and  the  dungeon  passed  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne;  David,  who  suffered  so  much 
and  so  long  from  the  persecutions  of  Saul — these, 
with  many  more.  And  when  the  august  interpreter 
reached  the  prophets,  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah  was  the  central  prophecy  which  he  expound- 
ed. Around  this  would  be  grouped  the  great  pro- 
phetical Psalms  of  the  Crucifixion — the  Psalms  are 
specially  referred  to,  verse  44 — as  eminently  the 
twenty-second,  claimed  by  the  Lord  upon  his  cross, 
and  the  fortieth,  claimed  in  like  mannor  for  him  by 
his  apostle  (Hob.  10 : 6);  then  further  Daniel  9 : 26 ; 
and  the  book  of  the  prophet  Jonah ; while  Zechariah 
would  prove  rich  in  prophetic  glimpses  of  nil  which 
had  just  on  Calvary  been  fulfilled  (12  : 10;  13  : 7). 
These  disciples  had  assumed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
could  not  be  the  Christ,  because  he  had  suffered  these 
things ; the  Lord  shows  them  from  all  Scripture  that 
he  could  not  be  the  Christ,  unless  he  had  suffered 
these  things.  T. 

To  accompany  two  such  humble  men,  and  spend 
so  much  of  one  of  his  Sabbaths  in  instructing  them 
out  of  the  Scriptures,  the  divine  Redeemer  himself 
thought  not  a task  too  lowly.  By  devoting  so  much 
of  that  first  Christian  Sabbath  to  it,  has  he  not  left 
behind  him  a pattern  of  what  all  true  and  faithful 
exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  ought-  to  be, 
even  the  unfolding  of  the  things  touching  a once 
crucified  but  now  exalted  Saviour ; and  has  he  not 
dignified,  by  himself  engaging  in  it,  the  work  of 
one  man’s  trying,  at  any  time,  or  in  any  way,  to 
lead  another  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus  ? IT. 

28*  Made  as  though  he  wonld  have  gone 
farther*  He  was  simply  passing  on.  Our  Lord 
did  not  mean  to  deceive.  He  used  the  readiest  and 
most  natural  means  to  draw  out  the  feelings  of  the 
disciples,  by  walking  on  as  if  intending  to  go  fur- 
ther. J.  C.  R. 

30*  He  took  bread9  and  blessed,  and 
brake,  and  gave*  Something  in  his  manner  of 
doing  this  was  his  own  appointed  means  of  their 
recognition  of  him.  But  we  must  not  suppose  any 
reference  to,  much  less  any  celebration  of,  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  Neither  of  these  disciples  was 
present  at  its  institution,  and  certainly  it  had  never 


been  celebrated  since.  With  this  simple  considera- 
tion will  fall  to  the  ground  all  that  the  Romanists 
have  built  on  this  iucidcnt — even  to  makiug  it  a de- 
fence of  administration  in  one  kind  only.  A. 

No  instance  given  illustrates  more  strikingly  the 
adaptation  of  the  risen  Snviour’s  self-disclosures  to 
the  requirements  of  his  disciples.  Their  minds  were 
first  enlightened  and  their  hearts  warmed,  till  there 
was  no  longer  a danger  of  affecting  their  senses 
only,  but  a security  of  intelligent  conviction,  rest- 
ing on  impressions  left  by  the  discourse  they  had 
heard.  They  were  gently  led  on  till  fully  prepared, 
and  then  the  appearance  was  granted  in  a way  in- 
expressibly touching  and  tender,  that  no  less  fired 
their  love  than  established  their  faith.  G. 

31*  Vanished  oat  of  their  sight*  A mar- 
vellous change  had  passed  over  him.  He  was  the 
same,  and  yet  different.  lie  was  known  only  when 
he  revealed  himself.  lie  conformed  to  the  laws  of 
our  present  life,  and  yet  he  was  not  subject  to 
them.  B.  F.  W. 

The  miracle  of  the  resurrection  was  rather,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  such  as  already  believed  in 
Christ,  and  now  only  needed  that  their  faith  should 
be  sealed  and  confirmed.  Ilence,  in  part  at  least, 
the  impression  we  get  from  the  New  Testament  in 
regal'd  to  those  forty  days — an  impression  of  unob- 
trusiveness on  the  part  of  Christ,  a certain  reserve 
and  remoteness,  almost  semi  spiritual  and  shadowy, 
as  evinced  in  6uddcn,  unexpected  appearings  and 
disappearings,  changes  of  form,  and  silent  glid- 
ings in  and  out  of  secluded  and  fastened  chambers, 
as  if  the  feet,  which  were  so  scon  to  tread  the  yield- 
ing air  ascending  to  the  Father,  were  already  light- 
ening their  pressure  upon  the  solid  earth.  R.  D.  n. 

The  Evangelists  treat  the  resurrection  as  simply, 
unaffectedly,  inartifieially,  as  everything  else  which 
they  touch.  The  miracle  to  them  seems  to  form  a 
natural  part  of  the  Lord’s  history.  They  show  no 
consciousness  that  it  needs  greater  or  fuller  authen- 
tication than  the  other  events  of  his  life.  They 
wrote  not  to  create  belief,  but  to  inform  those  al- 
ready believing.  A knowledge  of  the  chief  events 
in  the  Lord’s  ministry,  including  the  resurrection, 
and  a general  conviction  of  their  reality  and  signifi- 
cance, is  everywhere  assumed  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. In  each  of  the  epistles  the  literal  fact  of  the 
resurrection  is  the  implied  or  acknowledged  ground- 
work of  the  apostle’s  teaching.  The  very  designa- 
tion o!  God  is  “ ne  who  raised  up  the  Lord  frem 
the  dead.”  In  this  miracle  lay  the  sum  of  the  new 
revelation,  the  sign  of  Christ’s  Somhip.  To  believe 
this  fact  and  profess  it  was  the  pledge  of  salvation. 
B.  F.  W. 

32*  Did  not  onr  heart  burn  T From  this 
episode  I learn  that  Christ  Jesus  is  willing  to  be  (he 
companion  of  my  life-journey  until  I reach  the  heav- 
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only  home.  Blessed  the  man  whose  heart  burns 
within  him  from  the  constant  presence  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Saviour.  Having  Christ  with  him,  the 
believer’s  life-journey  will  be  a safe  one.  He  need 
never  miss  the  right  road.  He  will  never  be  led 
astray.  Christ  knows  the  whole  pathway  thorough- 


ly from  the  “ City  of  Destruction  ” to  the  City  of  the 
Great  King.  And  wherever  Christ  directs  us  to 
walk,  there  wc  ought  to  go.  It  matters  not  that  we 
cannot  sec  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Christ  secs ; 
that  is  enough.  He  that  walketh  with  Jesus  “ walk- 
eth  surely.”  T.  L.  C. 


Section  163.— Meets  the  Eleven  in  the  Evening,  and  again  a Week  later. 

Mabk  xvi.  14-18  Luke  xxiv.  86-43.  Johk  xx.  19-29. 

L.  86  And  as  they  thus  spake,  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews, 
came  Jesus  himself  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto 

37  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.  But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that 
they  had  seen  a spirit.  And  he  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief,  and  hardness  of 

38  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them  which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  troubled?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts? 

89  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I myself : handle  me,  and  see ; for  a spirit  hath 

40  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them 
his  hands,  and  his  feet,  and  his  side.  Then  were  the  disciples  glad,  when  they  saw  the 

41  Lord.  And  while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered,  he  said  unto  them, 

42  Have  ye  here  meat?  And  they  gave  him  a piece  of  a broiled  fish,  and  of  an  honeycomb ; 

43  and  he  took  it , and  did  eat  before  them. 

J.  21  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto  you  : as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even 
Mk.15  so  send  I you.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

16  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ; but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 

17  damned.  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe : In  my  name  shall  they  cast 

18  out  devils ; they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ; they  shall  take  up  serpents ; and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ; they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 

J.  22  they  shall  recover.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 

23  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost : whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ; and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 

24  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Didymus,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus 

25  came.  The  other  disciples  therefore  said  unto  him,  We  have  seen  the  Lord.  But  he 
said  unto  them,  Except  I shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I will  not  believe. 

26  And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them : then 
came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you. 

27  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hnnds ; and  reach 

28  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  ; and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  And 

29  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God.  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  : blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen,  and  yet  have  believed. 


What  a calm  and  solemn  glory  rests  upon  the  history  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord ! He  is  no 
more  what  he  was,  and  yet  he  is  the  same.  He  is  not  yet  seated  on  the  throne  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father ; but  ho  docs  not  appear  to  be  of  the  earth,  for  he  comes  only  “ many  times  ” to  the  disciples ; 
and  where  is  he  when  not  with  them  ? The  twilight  envelops  our  Lord,  but  it  is  a morning  twilight. 
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The  night  lies  behind  him;  behind  him  lies  the  conflict.  After  he  had  conquered  the  night  with  its 
terrors,  there  dawned  the  morning  of  a glorious  day,  which  no  night  shall  follow. 

Peace  be  with  you  / This  sounds  not  merely  through  our  hearts  and  homes,  but  through  the  silent 
dwellings  of  the  grave.  The  resurrection  morning  is  the  victory  of  immortality  over  corruption ; and 
therefore  all  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  rejoice  at  the  grave  of  the  risen  One,  in  the  anticipation  of 
eternity.  The  resurrection  festival  of  the  Lord  is  a festival  of  peace.  A.  T.  ' 


He  had  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene  in  the 
morning.  Between  morning  and  evening  he  had 
appeared  to  the  company  of  women  returning  from 
the  sepulchre,  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  two  disci* 
pies  walking  to  Emmaus.  , This  therefore  was  his 
fifth  appearance.  The  cause  of  the  disciples  assem- 
bling, we  may  reasonably  suppose,  was  the  tidings 
received  from  the  four  distinct  sets  of  witnesses, 
that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  was, 
alive.  J.  C.  R. 

36*  When  the  doors  were  shot.  If,  with 
Calvin  and  others,  we  regal’d  his  entrance  as  a mira- 
cle, nothing  more  is  required  than  in  the  similar  in- 
stance of  Peter’s  deliverance  out  of  prison,  where 
“ the  iron  gate  opened  of  his  own  accord.”  There 
is  not  in  the  language  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  idea  that  Jesus  entered  through  the  dosed  doors 
or  solid  walls ; or  that  his  approach  was  like  that 
ascribed  to  angels,  and  not  like  that  of  an  ordinary 

human  being.  R. That  Christ  came  not  through 

the  doors  (continuing  shut),  but  that  he  caused  them 
by  his  supernatural  power  to  open  before  hiun,  is  a 
sense  of  the  words  that  is  fair,  and  unforced,  and 
agreeable  to  the  common  way  of  speaking.  R.  S. 

39-43*  After  reproving  the  disciples  for  not 
having  already  believed,  he  comes  to  the  help  of 
their  infirmity,  and  manifests  himself  to  them  as 
their  risen  Lord  with  still  greater  certitude  than  to 
the  Magdalene  and  to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus.  C.  B. 

By  this  language  and  by  this  exhibition,  and  by 
eating  before  them — another  act  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a spirit — it  was  our  Lord’s  deliberate 
purpose  to  persuade  his  disciples  that  he  himself 
was  before  them  in  the  same  identical  body  which 
had  been  crucified  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre.  And 
these  two  conclusions  follow  irresistibly  from  all  the 
facts  recorded  by  the  chosen  witnesses  of  our  Lord’s 
resurrection : First,  that  the  disciples  believed  the 
body  of  their  Lord  after  his  resurrection  to  be  the 
same  identical  body  of  flesh  and  bones,  which  they 
had  seen  crucified  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre ; and, 
secondly,  that  our  Lord  himself  took  special  pains 
to  impress  this  very  belief  upon  their  minds.  R. 

He  so  carefully  qualifies  them  to  be  witnesses  of 
his  resurrection,  that  afterward  they  should  appeal 
to  this  fact,  as  we  find  them  doing,  that  they  had 
“ eaten  and  drunk  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the 
dead”  (Acts  10  : 41).  R.  B. 


He  showed  himself  to  none  but  disciples . The 
world  could  not  have  understood  him.  It  might 
have  thought  that  it  beheld  the  “ earthly ; ” it  could 
not  have  comprehended  the  “ heavenly.”  It  might 
have  imagined  that  it  saw  one  who  was  ngnin  to 
die ; it  could  not  have  risen  to  the  idea  of  a con- 
queror of  the  grave  forever.  It  might  have  gazed 
upon  him  with  the  eye  of  sense ; it  had  no  eye  of 
faith  to  contemplate  him  as  he  was,  and  as  he  would 
alone  be  known.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  showed 
himself  to  none  but  his  disciples,  and  even  to  them 
only  at  such  intervals  as  were  necessary  to  fan  the 
spark  of  divine  life  within  their  souls,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  that  perfect  spiritual  vision  when 
they  should  rejoice  to  “ know  him  after  the  flesh  ” 
no  more.  W.  M. 

This  sacred  seal  of  his  mission  was  not  for  a 
show  for  skeptics.  For  a moment  he  would  have 
been  to  them  a wonder  and  a terror ; but  soon  they 
would  have  -said  again,  “ He  hath  a devil.”  His 
kingdom  was  the  kingdom  of  truth  ; and  truth  must 
rest  upon  moral  conviction.  The  resurrection  had 
answered  its  end  in  convincing  and  confirming  the 
disciples  ; the  fact  was  made  sure  by  sufficient  wit- 
nesses ; but  it  was  not  the  fact,  but  the  spiritual 
truth  that  this  fact  taught  and  certified,  which  was 
to  be  preached.  J.  P.  T. Christ  had  accom- 

plished the  facts  of  the  redemption.  But  these 
facts  enshrined  doctrines.  By  the  light  that  issued 
from  his  instructions  during  this  brief  interval,  the 
apostles  were  led  into  the  divine  meaning  of  what 
before  Christ  himself  could  not  fully  explain.  Binney . 

J*  21*  The  peace  which  he  had  given  to  them 
in  the  word  of  promise  he  now  extends  to  them  in 
the  reality  of  fulfilment ; as  if  he  had  said : That 
peace  be  now  with  you  which,  through  my  dying  and 
rising  again,  I have  obtained  for  yon ! All  the 
blessings  contained  in  Christ’s  kingdom,  forgiveness 
of  sins,  reconciliation  with  God,  redemption  from 
the  power  of  death  and  the  devil,  the  gift  of  eternal 
life — all  this  the  Lord  sums  up  in  the  word  peace. 
In  giving  peace  he  gave  all  that  sinners  can  ever 
need.  lie  has  made  peace,  the  old  writers  say, 
above  us,  with  the  reconciled  Father  in  heaven  (Rom. 
5 : 10) ; he  has  made  peace  within  us,  with  our  as- 
sured heart  (1  John  8 : 21);  he  has  made  peace  be- 
neath us,  in  hell,  that  we  should  have  rest  from 
Satan. 
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As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I yon*  Christ  is  the  arch-missionary  and 
the  arch-apostlc  (Ileb.  3 : 1),  at  once  the  author  and 
the  first  bearer  of  the  office ; and  the  apostles  are 
his  successors  in  the  ministerial  office.  Christ  came 
in  his  Father’s  name,  and  the  apostles  come  in 
Christ's  name.  R.  B. 

Mk.  15  18,  J*  22*  Ilerc  follows  our  Lord’s 
charge  and  commission  to  the  eleven  apostles, 
delivered  to  them  here  in  private  by  themselves ; 
and  distinct  from  the  public  and  more  general 
commission  recorded  in  M.  28  : 19,  20.  As  a sym- 
bol of  this  commission  to  them  in  particular,  and 
of  the  power  which  they  should  shortly  receive 
through  the  Spirit  imparted  from  on  high,  “he 
breathed  on  them,  and  said,  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost”  There  was  in  this  emblem  a recognition 
and  reiteration  of  the  gracious  promise  of  the  Spirit 
b afore  made  ; which  was  to  be  abundantly  fulfilled 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  R.  (See  Section  165, 
note  on  M.  28  : 18.) 

Mk.  10*  Believeth  not.  The  words,  “is 
not  baptized,”  are  not  found  in  this  second  clause, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  baptism  been  a 
saving  rite,  or  essential  to  salvation.  Whether  bap- 
tized or  unbaptized,  a man  who  has  not  the  saving 
faith  of  the  gospel  will  be  lost.  J.  J.  0. 

17,  18*  Their  sunken  faith  in  his  promises  re- 
ceived a new  impulse  when  those  promises  were  re- 
peated by  him,  risen  from  the  dead;  his  reappear- 
ance formed  the  point  of  contact  for  a new  spiritual 
communion  with  him  never  to  be  dissolved,  thence- 
forward to  be  developed  ever  more  and  more.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  unvarying  asseverations,  his 
resurrection  was  the  foundation  of  their  immovable 
faith  in  his  person,  and  in  himself  as  Messiah  and 
Son  of  God,  as  well  as  of  their  steadfast  hope,  in  his 
communion,  of  a blissful,  everlasting  life,  triumph- 
ing over  death.  Without  it,  they  never  could  havo 
had  that  inspiring  assurance  of  faith  with  which 
they  everywhere  testified  of  what  they  had  received, 
and  joyfully  submitted  to  tortures  and  to  death.  N. 

Nothing  stands  more  historically  certain  than 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  and  appeared  again 
to  his  followers,  or  than  that  their  seeing  him  thus 
again  was  the  beginning  of  a higher  faith,  and  of 
all  their  Christian  work  in  the  world.  It  is  equally 
certain  that  they  thus  saw  him,  not  as  a common  ! 
man,  or  as  a shade  or  ghost  risen  from  the  grave ; 
but  as  the  one  only  Son  of  God — already  more  than 
man  at  once  in  nature  and  power;  and  that  all  who 
thus  beheld  him  recognized  at  once  his  unique  di- 
vine dignity,  and  firmly  believed  in  it  thenceforth. 
The  twelve  and  others  had,  indeed,  learned  to  look 
on  him,  even  in  life,  as  the  true  Messianic  King  and 
the  Son  of  God,  but  from  the  moment  of  his  reap- 
pearing, they  recognized  more  clearly  and  fully  the 


divine  side  of  his  nature,  and  saw  in  him  the  con- 
queror of  death.  Yet  the  two  pictures  of  him  thus 
fixed  in  their  minds  were  in  their  essence  identical. 
That  former  familiar  appearance  of  the  earthly 
Christ,  and  this  higher  vision  of  him,  with  its  depth 
of  emotion  and  ecstatic  joy,  were  so  inter-related 
that,  even  in  the  first  days  or  weeks  after  his  death, 
they  could  never  have  seen  in  him  the  heavenly 
Messiah,  if  they  had  not  first  known  him  so  well  as 
the  earthly.  . Eteald . 

J.  22*  As  it  was  from  the  lips  of  the  risen  Sa- 
viour that  the  breath  proceeded  out  upon  the. little 
company  at  Jerusalem,  so  is  it  from  the  risen,  ex- 
alted Saviour  that  the  Spirit  comes,  whose  life-giv- 
ing influences  spread  over  the  whole  Church  of  the 
First-born.  This  was  but  an  earnest  of  better  things 
to  come — a few  sprinkled  drops  of  that  fuller  bap- 
tism wherewith  they  were  afterward  to  be  baptized; 
but  yet  enough  to  teach  that  it  was  by  Spirit-taught, 
Spirit-moved  men — by  men  in  whose  breasts  the 
heaven-kindled  fire  of  the  tme  spiritual  life  had  be- 
gun to  bum — that  the  commission  Jesus  had  been 
: giving  could  alone  be  executed.  H. 

The  symbolical  act,  recalling  the  predictions  of 
his  last  discourses  in  regard  to  the  imparting  of  the 
Spirit,  must  have  impressed  them  profoundly.  The 
higher  life  received  from  Christ  had  before  been 
covered  and  dormant ; now  a new  consciousness  of 
it  arose  within  them.  Still  the  full  sense  of  the 
sign  and  of  the  words  was  far  from  being  realized. 
Not  as  yet  were  they  the  mighty  organs  of  that 
Spirit  for  the  diffusion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
act,  therefore,  was  in  part  prophetical . N. 

Of  this  Spirit,  with  which  he  was  anointed  tcitE 
out  measure,  Christ,  as  the  risen  and  glorified  One, 
gives  by  measure  to  his  disciples,  and  thereby  sanc- 
tifies them  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  which  is  a 

ministration  of  the  Spirit.  (2  Cor.  3 : S).  it.  B. 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  given  to  the  apostles,  and  there- 
fore their  word  in  these  matters  is  a word  of  the 
Holv  Ghort,  full  of  power  and  truth.  Lohe. 

23.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit.  In  any 
literal  and  authoritative  sense  this  power  was  never 
exercised  by  one  of  the  apostles,  and  plainly  was  never 
understood  by  themselves  as  possessed  by  them  or 
conveyed  to  them.  The  power  to  intrude  upon  the  re- 
lation between  men  and  God  cannot  have  been  given 
by  Christ  to  bis  ministers  in  any  but  a ministerial 
or  declarative  sense — a9  the  authorized  interpreters 
of  his  word,  while  in  the  actings  of  his  ministers, 
the  real  nature  of  the  power  committed  to  them  is 
seen  in  the  exercise  of  church  discipline.  B.— — 
Wherever  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is  preached 
to  an  individual  man,  and  he  is  entreated  and  en- 
couraged to  take  hold  of  peace,  to  accept  of  pardon, 
to  tmst  in  the  mercy  of  Jesus,  to  believe  in  the  for- 
giving love  of  God — then  is  that  office  of  remitting 
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ains  in  the  name  of  Jesus  undertaken  and  dis- 
charged. H. 

24.  Thomas  called  Didymns.  Thomas's 
mind  was  a reflecting  one,  striving  after  clear  con- 
viction in  his  understanding.  When  the  Lord  was 
speaking  of  his  going  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  way 
by  which  liis  disciples  should  follow  him,  then  it 
was  Thomas  who  could  not  endure  this  discourse 
which  was  unintelligible  to  them  all,  and  who  gave 
the  almost  impatient  answer,  “ Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  thou  goest,  and*  how  can  we  know  the 
way?”  “We  trusted  that  it 'had  been  be  whieh 
should  have  redeemed  Israel  ” — this  grief  was 
gnawing  at  Thomas's  heart  likewise,  now  that  he 
had  seen  the  Lord  treading  his  path  of  crucifixion  ; 
and  deeper  than  the  other  disciples  was  he  lying 
in  unbelief.  R.  B. 

Was  not  with  them.  Christ  made  his  first 
visit  during  the  absence  of  the  skeptical  disciple, 
leaving  him  to  contend  with  his  own  doubt  and  with 
his  fellow-disciples,  not  by  chance  or  accident,  not 
because  he  was  less  worthy  of  the  visit,  but  that  the 
world  might  have  from  him  the  most  overwhelming 
testimony  to  the  identity  of  the  Christ  risen  with 
the  Christ  dead.  Dcvotiou  and  faithfulness  to  Christ 
and  duty  at  length  triumphed  over  his  skepticism,  and 
made  him  the  most  convincing  witness  of  a risen  Re* 
dcemcr.  “ Credo.” 

Scoffers  talk  of  the  apostles  as  if  they  had  been 
the  most  credulous  people  in  the  world.  Now,  of 
Thomas  at  least  they  cannot  say  this,  for  he  was 
evidently  one  of  those  cautious  people  who  must 
feel  the  ground  on  which  they  set  thoir  foot.  And 
yet  his  doubt  is  a matter  of  deep  interest  to  us.  All 
things  must  work  together  for  gcod  to  them  that 
love  God.  And  the  effect  of  Thomas’s  doubting  is 
to  prevent  us  from  doubting.  Thomas  doubted 
thus,  that  all  who  doubt  like  him  might  be  con- 
vinced like  him.  You  are  astonished  at  his  skepti- 
cism ; be  astonished  then  likewise  at  his  faith,  after 
the  Lord  had,  in  iufinite  condescension,  satisfied  even 
the  presumptuous  demands  of  his  duubt.  A.  T. 

27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas*  How  sud- 
den, how  unexpected  the  address!  Thomas  knew 
that  for  seven  days  none  of  the  disciples  had  seen 
the  Lord ; none  of  them  could  have  reported  to  Him 
the  words  that  he  had  used.  Yet  now  are  these 
very  words  repeated,  n. 

Thomas  had  said : “ Except  I shall  sec  in  his 
hands  the  print  of  the  nails  ” — Christ  answers : “ Be- 
hold my  hands!”  Thomas  had  said:  “Except  I 
put  my  fingn%  into  the  print  of  the  nails  ” — Christ 
answers : “ Reach  hither  thy  finger  ! ” Thomas  had 
said : “ Except  I thrust  my  hand  into  his  side  ” — Christ 
answers : “ Reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into 
my  side  ! ” Thomas  had  said : “ I will  not  believe  ” 
—Christ  answers:  “Be  not  faithless , but  believing!” 
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See  how  the  Lord  Jesus  keeps  in  view  even  every 
word ! R.  B. 

This  long-suffering  was  shown  to  Thomas,  in 
order  that  in  him  Jesus  Christ  might  manifest  all 
kindness  and  gentleness,  for  a pattern  to  all  weak 
and  simple  souls.  Luther. So  does  this  all-ten- 

der Friend  of  souls  still  go  out  after  all  souls  which 
are  tormented  with  doubts  respecting  his  goodness 
and  truth,  in  his  great  patience  overlooking  even  the 
sinful — “I  will  not  believe.”  It  is  not  without 
meaning  that  the  Lord  says.  Be  not  faithless  ; be  be- 
lieving^ and  not  merely,  believe ! To  be  believing, 
is  with  true  Christians  their  proper  condition  of  life  ; 
they  live  not  upon  single  glances  of  faith,  but  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  abiding  motive  sentiment  of 
their  whole  life.  R.  B. 

The  apostles  have  recorded  their  own  sin  and 
shame  that  we  should  learn  from  them  how  gracious 
and  long-suffering  God  is,  and  how  he  bears  patient- 
ly with  sinners ; and  we  should  see  from  these  ex- 
amples, that  in  what  we  are  by  nature  there  exists 
but  small  difference  between  us  and  the  blessed 
apostles ; seeing  that  they  often  went  astray,  and 
that  they  rested  alone  on  Christ’s  mercy.  And  we, 
although  we  may  be  conscious  of  even  greater  weak- 
ness and  sin  in  ourselves,  may  not  therefore  lose 
heart  or  despair,  but  from  their  example  may  com- 
fort and  encourage  ourselves  in  the  hope  that  Christ 
will  patiently  bear  with  us  too.  Luther. 

“ We  flee  to  thee,  Lord  Jesus” — so  prays  Bern- 
hard — “ because  thou  didst  not  despise  the  penitent 
thief,  nor  the  weeping  woman  that  w as  a sinner,  nor 
the  woman  of  Canaan  who  wrestled  with  thee,  nor 
the  publican  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  nor  the  dis- 
ciple who  doubted  thy  glor}\” 

28*  That  Thomas  did  not  do  what  Jesus  invited 
him  to  do,  and  what  he  had  made  the  condition  of 
his  believing,  seems  plain  from  verse  29  (“  Because 
thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast  believed  ”).  lie  is  over- 
powered, and  the  glory  of  Christ  now  breaks  upon 
him  in  a flood.  His  exclamation  surpasses  all  that 
had  been  yet  uttered.  B. 

Overpowered  by  the  heart-searching  and  yet 
tender  love  which  is  seeking  to  win  him,  his  heart 
breaks  forth  in  the  adoring  confession,  “ My  Lord 
and  my  God!”  Jesus  Christ,  the  crucified  and 
risen  One,  he  calls  his  Lord  and  his  God.  Now  did 
the  word  of  comfort  shine  bright  and  clear  to  him : 
“ Believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me  ; ” now  did  the 
Spirit  which  shone  forth  from  the  wounds  of  the 
glorified  Son  of  man  remind  him  of  all  that  Jesus 
had  said  concerning  his  oneness  with  the  Father. 
He  6ays  to  Christ,  “ My  Lord  and  my  God ! ” My 
— it  is  thus  that  the  faith  which  saves  speaks.  That 
Christ  is  the  Lord  and  that  he  is  God,  the  devils 
also  “ believe but  the  saving  my  they  cannot  utter 
for  fear  and  trembling.  R.  B. 
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It  is  at  the  very  time  when  our  Lord  is  pleased 
to  convince  his  doubting  follower  of  the  reality  of 
his  sacred  body,  in  fact  of  his  perfect  humanity , that 
the  apostle  so  preeminently  recognizes  his  Lord’s 
divinity.  With  evidence  the  most  distinct  that  he 
whom  he  was  permitted  to  touch  was  man,  the  con- 
vinced disciple,  in  terms  the  most  explicit,  declares 
him  to  be  God.  E. 

This  is  the  highest  confession  of  faith  which  has 
yet  been  made.  It  shows  how  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  to  himself  had  gradually  deepened  and  exalted 
the  apostles’  conviction,  from  the  time  when  they 
knew  him  only  as  the  son  of  Joseph  till  now 
when  he  i3  acknowledged  os  their  Lord  and  their 
God.  A. 

It  was  not  faith  which  assured  Thomas  that  what 
stood  before  him  was  the  Christ  he  had  known  ; that 
was  sight.  But  it  was  faith  which  from  the  visible 
enabled  him  to  pierce  up  to  the  truth  invisible : 
“ My  Lord  and  my  God.”  And  it  was  faith  which 
enabled  him  through  all  life  after  to  venture  every- 
thing on  that  conviction,  and  live  for  one  who  had 
died  for  him.  God  has  granted  us  the  possibility  of 
believing  in  a more  trustful  and  more  generous  way 
than  if  we  saio . To  believe,  not  because  we  are 
learned  and  can  prove,  but  because  there  is  a some- 
thing in  us,  even  God’s  own  Spirit,  which  makes  us 
feel  light  as  light,  and  truth  as  true — that  is  the 
blessed  faith.  F.  W.  R. 

The  faculty  of  faith  is  as  natural  to  man  as  the 
faculty  of  sight ; and,  where  there  is  moral  evidence 
to  warrant  our  faith,  we  may  feel  as  secure  in  be- 
lieving as  could  Thomas  in  seeing.  The  spiritual 
apprehension  of  Christ  through  faith  is  a loftier 
condition  of  mind,  a richer  and  more  rewarding  par- 
ticipation of  his  Spirit,  than  could  ever  be  reached 
through  the  bodily  senses. 

29.  Blessed  they  that  have  believed. 
This  far-reacaing  benediction  embraced,  upon  one 
hand,  the  prophets  and  saints  of  the  Old  Testament, 
who,  with  no  visible  signs  of  Christ’s  appearing,  and 
no  definite  conception  of  his  life  and  death,  never- 
theless kept  him  ever  in  view  as  the  object  of  long- 
ing desire ; and,  on  the  other,  it  embraced  every  one 
who  now  comes  to  Christ  with  a living  faith.  This 


faith  makes  Christ  present,  makes  heaven  near 
mokes  salvation  sure.  All  the  wondrous  truths  of 
the  gospel,  in  the  person,  the  life,  the  death,  and 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  all  its  blessed  prom- 
ises of  honor  and  glory  in  the  future,  are  made  real 
to  our  faith.  More  precious  than  gold  in  its  own 
pureness  and  brightness,  more  enduring  than  the 
fires  by  which  it  is  tried  and  tempered,  this  faith  an- 
swers to  the  inheritance  to  which  it  leads,  incorrup- 
tible, undefiled,  and  unfading.  J.  P.  T. 

How  Doubt  should  be  Orated. — A mental  difficulty, 
a doubt,  is  not  a sin.  To  some,  questioning,  doubts 
ing  is  as  natural  as  a strong  will,  a quick  temper. 
It  must  be  treated  as  a fact.  We  must  confront  all 
doubt  with  reality ; we  must  confront  every  doubt- 
ing soul  with  a believitg  one.  Doubt  is  unrest,  faith 
is  repose ; doubt  is  trouble,  faith  is  peace.  It  is 
rest  to  touch  some  natures.  There  is  a mighty  calm- 
ness about  a real  believer.  Christ  spoke  out  of  liv- 
ing realities ; proof  went  with  his  words ; and  so 
far  as  a Christian  can  make  the  impression  on  a 
doubting  heart  that  there  is  a reality  in  his  faith,  he 
has  done  something  to  bring  such  soul  to  peace. 
Chief  of  all,  let  us  make  it  our  greatest  endeavor  to 
bring  the  doubting  soul  into  personal  contact  with 
Christ ; have  life  touch  life.  If  we  can  bring  that 
life  in  its  weakness  and  doubt  into  contact  with  his 
life  of  strength  and  truth,  the  work  is  done.  We 
must  be  careful  to  let  nothing  come  between  the 
doubter  and  Christ.  The  mighty  concession  that 
Christ  himself  gives  to  a soul  in  doubt  is  full  of 
meaning.  lie  did  not  allow  Mary  to  touch  his  cru- 
cified body,  yet  did  not  withhold  it  from  doubting 
Thomas.  Let  us  lead  every  doubting  soul  straight 
to  Christ,  to  his  life,  to  his  death,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
his  crucified  and  risen  body.  Tucker. 

For  this  end  Christ  has  entered  the  world,  that 
lie  may  make  man  the  heir  of  God,  and  God  the 
heritage  of  man.  He  stands  before  us  more  clearly 
now,  that  he  may  assure  us  of  it.  lie  has  borne 
the  penalty  of  sin,  has  passed  through  death  in  our 
nature,  and  has  risen  above  it,  bearing  those  marks 
of  his  suffering  which  prove  his  continued  share  in 
our  humanity  and  his  everlasting  sympathy  with  ua. 
And  he  shows  us  his  hands  and  his  feet ! Ker . 


Section  104.— At  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Lovest  thou  Me? 

Matthew  xxviii.  16.  John  xxi.  1-24. 

M.  16  Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee. 

J.  1 After  these  things  Jesus  shewed  himself  again  to  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias: 
2 and  on  this  wise  shewed  he  himself.  There  were  together  Simon  Peter,  and  Thomas 
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called  Didymus,  and  Nathanael  of  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two 

8  other  of  his  disciples.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I go  a fishing.  They  say  unto 
him,  We  also  go  with  thee.  They  went  forth,  and  entered  into  a ship  immediately ; and 
that  night  they  caught  nothing. 

4 But  when  the  morning  was  now  come,  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore ; but  the  disciples 

5 knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Children,  have  ye  any  meat? 

6 They  answered  him,  No.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ship,  and  ye  shall  find.  They  cast  therefore,  and  now  they  were  not  able  to  draw  it  for 

7 the  multitude  of  fishes.  Therefore  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  saith  unto  Peter,  It 
is  the  Lord.  Now  when  Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the  Lord,  he  girt  his  fisher’s 

8 coat  unto  him  (for  he  was  naked),  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  And  the  other 
disciples  came  in  a little  ship  (for  they  were  not  far  from  land,  but  as  it  were  two  hun- 
dred cubits)  dragging  the  net  with  fishes. 

9 As  soon  then  as  they  were  come  to  land,  they  saw  a fire  of  coals  there,  and  fish  laid 

10  thereon,  and  bread.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Bring  of  the  fish  which  ye  have  now  caught. 

11  Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  drew  the  net  to  land  full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred  and  fifty 

12  and  three : and  for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  broken.  Jesus  saith 
unto  them,  Come  and  dine.  And  none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask  him,  Who  art  thou  ? 

18  knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.  Jesus  then  cometh,  and  taketh  bread,  and  giveth  them, 

14  and  fish  likewise.  This  is  now  the  third  time  that  Jesus  shewed  himself  to  his  disciples, 
after  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead. 

15  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me  more  than  these?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord:  thou  knowest  that  I love  thee. 

16  He  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith  to  him  again  the  second  time,  Simon  son 
of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord:  thou  knowest  that  I love 

17  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?  Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third 
time,  Lovest  thou  me?  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things;  thou 

18  knowest  that  I love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  Verily,  verily,  I say 
unto  thee,  When  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou 
wouldest:  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another 

19  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not.  This  spake  he,  signifying  by 
what  death  he  should  glorify  God.  And  when  he  had  spoken  this,  he  saith  unto  him, 
Follow  me. 

20  Then  Peter,  turning  about,  seeth  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  follow  ing  (which 
also  leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,  and  said,  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betray eth  thee?). 

21,  22  Peter  seeing  him,  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this  man  dot  Jesus  saith  unto 

23  him,  If  I will  that  he  tarry  till  I come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  Follow  thou  me.  Then 
went  this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not  die:  yet  Jesus 
said  not  unto  him,  He  shall  not  die;  but,  If  I will  that  he  tarry  till  I come,  what  is  that 

24  to  thee?  This  is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things: 
and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true. 


Praised  be  God,  he  stands  ready  with  his  help  close  to  the  sea  where  his  servants  are  fishing ; his 
voice  reaches  across  to  them  from  the  shore,  forwarding  the  work  of  their  hands.  But  when,  at  the  end 
of  the  world,  the  great  draught  of  fishes,  taken  in  the  unbroken  net  of  the  one  gospel,  shall  be  gathered 
in  the  harbor  of  peace,  then,  at  the  sight  of  the  redeemed  around  the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  they  will  clearly 
perceive  that  the  Lord  had  indeed  no  need  of  their  labor ; and  will  adore  the  graciousness  of  his  free  love, 
which  has  so  ordered  it,  that  lost  sinners  are  to  be  turned  to  righteousness  by  means  of  pardoned  sinners. 

The  personal  love  which  exists  between  the  believing  soul  and  the  Saviour  is  the  deep  working  of  the 
Holy  Spii  if,  of  which  no  one  knows  anything  save  the  soul  which  experiences  it ; and  he  who  is  favored  with 
the  blessed  assurance  of  loving  with  true  actual  love  him  who  is  God’s  and  Mary’s  Son,  who  though  in 
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heaven  is  yet  infinitely  near  to  faith ; he  who  embraces  him  and  lays  himself  on  his  breast,  crying,  “ My 
Lord  Jesus ! ” — such  a one  rejoices  with  trembling,  and  rests  his  sure  comfort  on  this,  that  the  Lord 
knows  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  when  the  Spirit’s  unutterable  44  groanings  ” are  the  only  language 
we  can  employ.  R.  B. 

Lovcsl  thou  me  f All  down  through  time,  the  question,  in  various  ways,  is  presented  to  living  souls. 
The  human  race  is,  and  will  be,  divided  by  that  one  test  It  will  be  uttered  again  from  the  throne  of 
judgment,  that  throne  high  and  white,  before  which  a disparted  world  shall  pass  to  his  right  hand  and  his 
left.  That  throne  will  be  occupied  by  the  resplendent  form  of  incarnate  Love,  and  the  destiny  of  every 
man  will  be — must  be — as  arc  his  affinities  in  regard  to  Him.  He  that  loveth  is  of  God ; and  they  who 
are  like  God  shall  be  gathered  to  his  bosom.  W.  A. 


The  gospels  have  been  brought  to  a fit  and,  it 
seems,  an  intended  conclusion,  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  John  ; but  yet  another  chapter 
is  added,  as  if  dictated  by  some  after-thought,  which 
in  its  effect  links  the  whole  gospel  record  to  the 
book  of  Acts  which  succeeds  it.  The  miracle  which 
had  already  foreshadowed  the  work  of  the  fishers  of 
men  is  repeated,  but  with  altered  circumstances, 
typical  of  the  change  which  was  at  hand.  For  now 
the  Lord  is  no  longer  with  them  in  the  ship,  but 
stands  dimly  seen  upon  the  shore ; yet  from  thence  | 


issues  his  directions,  and  shows  the  presence  of  his 
power  working  with  them  in  their  seemingly  lonely 
toil.  Then  the  charge  is  left  to  feed  his  sheep , and 
lastly  the  future  destinies  of  the  two  chief  apostles 
are  suffered  to  be  faintly  Been.  T.  D.  B. 

Third  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  apostles  (seven 
of  them)  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee — the  seventh  in  all. 
Their  meeting  with  Jesus  in  the  mountain  he  had 
appointed  them  must  have  been  subsequent  to  that 
morning  by  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  of  which  John  has 
j given  us  so  full  and  touching  an  account.  S. 


Sea  of  Tiberiaa. 


Bethsaida  beach  recalled  bright  pictures  of  our 
Saviour’s  life.  Here  was  the  cradle  of  Christianity, 
and  years  afterward  here  again  was  44  the  third  time 
that  Jesus  showed  himself  to  his  disciples  after  that 
he  was  risen  from  the  dead.”  Almost  the  same 
persons  arc  this  time  on  the  shore  again : Peter, 
and  Thomas,  and  Nathanael,  and  James,  and  John  ; 


but  only  44  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ” could  at 
first  recognize  his  Lord.  Peter,  who  had  before 
cast  himself  into  the  same  sea  to  go  to  Jesus,  now 
did  so  again ; but  the  Lord  now  thrice  called  him 
44  Simon,”  as  if  the  unstable  one  bad  by  his  three- 
fold denial  lost  his  better  title.  J.  M. 

lie  would  recall  to  the  memory  of  his  disciples 
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all  that  they  had  witnessed  in  the  early  days  of  his 
ministry.  Above  all  he  would  stir  the  hearts  of 
Peter  and  James  and  John,  by  saying  some  of  his 
last  things  to  them,  at  the  place  where  he  had  first 
called  them  to  leave  their  boats  and  nets,  to  follow 
him,  and  to  become  fishers  of  men.  J.  C.  It. 

1*  There  is  a significance  to  be  found  in  the 
words,  “ Jesus  showed”  or  manifested,  “ hinwdf” 
that  his  body  after  the  resurrection  was  only  visible 
by  a distinct  act  of  liis  will.  From  that  time  the 
disciples  did  not,  as  before,  see  Jesus,  but  Jesus  ap- 
peared unto  or  was  seen  by  them . The  language  is 
changed,  and  in  language  of  this  kind  all  his  appear- 
ances after  the  resurrection  are  related.  It  is  the 
same  with  angels,  and  all  heavenly  manifestations : 
men  do  not  see  them,  as  though  it  lay  in  their  will 
to  do  so  or  not ; such  language  would  be  inappro- 
priate : but  they  appear  to  men  ; are  only  visible  to 
those  for  whose  sakes  they  are  vouchsafed,  and  to 
whom  they  are  willing  to  show  themselves.  T. 

lie  appears  in  such  a manner  as  to  prove  to 
them  most  conclusively  that  he  is  their  risen  Lord, 
yet  with  an  air  of  strangeness  about  him  which  in- 
spires them  with  awe,  and  which  admonishes  them 
that  former  familiar  fellowship  is  not  to  be  re- 
newed. N.  C.  B. 

3.  That  night  they  caught  nothing. 

Three  years  before,  in  the  same  place,  Simon  Peter 
and  bis  companions  had  also  labored  a whole  night 
and  taken  nothing.  5.  Children.  He  calls  them 
by  the  tender  name  of  children ; they  were  Ids 
brethren,  his  friends , his  dear  children.  He  is  in- 
deed called  “ the  Everlasting  Father.”  6.  This 
time  the  net  did  not  break,  but  came  whole  to  land, 
although  they  had  not  at  hand  the  crew  of  a second 
ship  to  help  them  to  draw.  R.  B. 

On  both  occasions  the  miraculous  success  was 
given  after  a night  of  disappointment.  In  the 
former  case,  there  was  no  record  of  the  fish ; in  this 
they  were  carefully  counted.  Then  the  fish  were 
taken  into  the  boats  on  the  lake ; now  they  are 
drawn  at  once  to  the  shore.  Then  the  net  was  in 
danger  of  breaking ; here  there  was  no  sign  of  any 
such  weakness  manifested.  After  the  first  miracle 
they  were  called  to  be  fishers  of  men ; after  the 
second,  they  are  invited  to  cat  with  Christ.  W.  T. 

Multitude  of  fishes.  The  correspondence  of 
this  account  with  the  former  fishing  is  very  remark- 
able, as  is  their  entire  distinctness.  The  disciples 
must  have  been  powerfully  reminded  of  that ; and 
after  the  “ fishers  of  men  ” of  the  former,  the  whole 
could  not  but  bear  to  them  a spiritual  meaning  in 
reference  to  their  apostolic  commission : their 
powerle8sncss  without  Christ,  their  success  when 
they  let  down  the  net  at  his  word.  A. 

7.  That  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 
This  is  John’s  modest  way  throughout  his  gospel : 
87 


he  hides  himself  whenever  he  can ; and  when  he 
must  refer  to  himself  at  all,  he  leaves  out  the  name. 
The  noblest  spirits  are  the  meekest.  Those  who 
have  most  in  them  that  is  worth  showing  arc  least 
anxious  to  show  it.  This  best-beloved  apostle  is 
always  thinking  of  his  Saviour,  not  of  himself.  That 
is  one  reason  why  he  is  the  best-beloved.  And 
so,  although  he  is  to  have  all  Christendom,  in  all 
ages,  for  his  vast  and  admiring  audience,  he  is 
altogether  unconscious  and  natural  in  his  narra- 
tive, as  we  all  are  when  we  are  describing  some- 
thing because  of  the  feeling  and  impression  in  our- 
selves, and  not  trying  to  produce  an  effect  for  our- 
selves. F.  D.  H. 

Girt  his  fisher’s  coat.  In  this  hot  climate 
it  is  common  to  fish  with  nothing  but  a sort  of 
shawl  or  napkin  tied  round  the  waist.  The  fisher’s 
coat  which  he  girt  about  him  was  the  short  * abdyeh 
which  they  now  wear,  and  which  they  very  often  lay 
aside  while  fishing.  They  can  doff  and  don  it  in  a 
moment.  When  worn,  it  is  girt  tight  about  the 
loins  with  the  zunnar,  and  Peter  did  this  when  has- 
tening to  meet  the  Lord.  W.  M.  T. 

Five  fishermen  came  to  my  camp  in  their  boat 
by  invitation,  and  were  most  courteous  and  intelli- 
gent in  their  talk.  All  wore  the  same  kind  of  dress 
— a cloak,  or  scarf  (the  “ fisher’s  coat  ”),  and  below 
it  a short  kilt  When  a man  had  only  this  latter 

garment  on,  he  was  said  to  be  “ naked.”  J.  M. 

In  all  the  languages  of  the  East  a person  is  said  to 
be  “ naked  ” when  he  is  simply  divested  of  his  outor 
garments.  Van  Lenncp. 

Both  apostles  come  out  in  their  proper  charac- 
ters : he  of  the  eagle  eye  first  detects  the  presence 
of  the  Beloved,  and  Peter,  the  foremost  in  act,  as 
John  is  profoundest  in  speculation,  unable  to  wait 
till  the  ship  should  be  brought  to  land,  throws  him- 
self into  the  sea  that  he  may  find  himself  the  sooner 
at  the  feet  of  his  Lord. 

10.  As  that  large  capture  of  fish  was  to  them 
the  pledge  and  promise  of  a labor  that  should  not 
be  in  vain,  so  the  meal,  when  the  labor  was  done,  a 
meal  of  the  Lord’s  own  preparing,  and  upon  the 
shore , was  the  symbol  of  the  great  festival  in  heaven 
with  which,  after  their  earthly  toil  was  over,  he 
would  refresh  his  servants,  when  he  should  cause 
them  to  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom.  And  as  they  were  bidden  to 
bring  of  their  fish  to  that  meal,  so  should  the  souls 
which  they  had  taken  for  life  help  and  contribute  to 
their  gladness  then.  And  after  the  Lord  has  opened, 
the  eyes  of  his  apostles  to  the  greatness  of  their 
future  work,  and  given  to  them  in  type  a prophetic 
glimpse  both  of  their  successful  labor  and  their 
abundant  reward,  he  declares  to  them  the  conditions 
both  of  accomplishing  this  work  and  inheriting  this 
reward.  Love  to  Christ,  and  the  unreserved  yield- 
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ing  up  of  self  to  God — -these  were  the  sole  con- 
ditions. T. 

12,  13.  As  they  were  now  dining,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus,  in  the  fatherly  way  which  had  been  his  wont, 
was  to-day  also  distributing  among  them  the  bread 
and  meat,  none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask  Aim,  Who 
art  thou  t knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.  The  in- 
finitely condescending  manner,  like  their  own  Jesus, 
in  which  the  Lord  of  glory  was  here  dealing  with 
them,  drove  away  every  doubt  which  might  still  have 
be  m stirring  within  them ; and  foolish  and  slow  to 
believe  as  their  hearts  were  by  nature,  inclined  as 
they  were  to  be  again  affrighted,  and  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a spirit  before  them,  yet  to-day  such 
thoughts  durst  not  spring  up  ; Satan  no  longer  ven- 
tured to  disturb  the  joy  cf  this  meal.  Those  are 
blessed  hours  in  the  Christian's  life,  when  the  soul, 
filled  with  the  love  of  God  which  by  faith  she  has 
tasted,  ventures  not  to  ask,  Who  art  thou  t know- 
ing that  it  is  the  Lord , in  whose  love  she  is  repos- 
ing. R.  B. 

15-17.  What  so  searching  as  love,  so  intense 
in  its  requirements,  so  severe  in  its  tests,  because  so 
pure,  so  rich,  so  free  in  its  outgoings  ? Jesus,  who 
had  loved  Peter  so  strongly,  that  by  the  energy  of 
prayer  he  had  rescued  him  from  the  fate  of  Judas ; 
who  had  loved  him  so  tenderly,  that  neither  from 
the  cross  nor  from  the  open  sepulchre  had  he  up- 
braided him  with  his  fall — now  puts  to  Peter  the 
simple  question,  “ Lovcst  thou  me  ? " The  look 
which  the  Redeemer  had  cast  on  Peter  after  bis  de- 
nial was  still  burning  in  his  soul ; and  now,  like  a 
•triple  hammer-stroke,  the  question  falls  on  his 
heart.  Severe  and  searching  from  its  association,  it 
was  the  more  so  from  the  words  in  which  it  was 
phrased.  The  first  time,  our  Lord  used  a word  that 
expresses  only  a reverential  love — putting  Peter,  as 
it  were,  in  the  place  of  a servant  or  disciple.  Peter 
responded  with  a word  that  expresses  the  warmest 
personal  devotion.  The  same  distinction  is  repeated 
in  the  second  asking.  But  the  third  time,  as  if  to 
take  Peter  back  to  his  heart,  our  Lord  adopts  his 
•own  warmth  of  utterance,  and  makes  such  love  the 
qualification  for  feeding  the  flock.  Not  to  precede 
in  rank,  but  to  excel  in  love,  should  be  the  ambition 
of  the  Christian  preacher.  And  the  one  test  of  the 
believer's  preparation  for  duty  or  for  death  is, 
Lovcst  thou  me  ? J.  P.  T. 

15.  jLovest  thou  more  than  these , “ thy 
brethren,  my  other  disciples,  do  ? " — a gentle  yet 
distinct  enough  reminder  of  that  former  saying: 
“ Though  all  men  should  be  offended,  I never  will ; " 
a delicate  yet  searching  probe,  pressed  kindly  but 
firmly  home  into  the  depths  of  Peter’s  heart;  a 
skilful  method  of  testing  and  exhibiting  the  truth 
of  Peter’s  repentance,  without  the  painful  humilia- 
tion of  having  the  terrible  denials  of  his  Master 


dwelt  upon,  either  by  Jesus  in  the  way  of  charge,  or 
by  himself  in  the  way  of  confession.  H. 

What  appears  surprisingly  beautiful  on  the  part 
of  the  low  humbled  disciple  is,  that  in  simplicity  he 
passes  over  the  more,  and  says,  44 Pea,  Lord:  thou 

knowest  that  I love  thee.”  R.  B. Failure  had 

taught  him  humility,  and  therefore  he  will  neither 
claim  a preeminence  in  affection,  nor  adopt  the  word 
of  the  Saviour's  question,  which  involved  deep  honor 
and  devotion  and  esteem ; but  will  substitute  for  it 
that  weaker  word,  which  yet  best  expressed  the 
warm  human  affection  of  his  heart.  F. 

Thou  knowest  that  I love  thee . He  ventures  no 
longer  to  trust  himself,  no  longer  to  trust  his  own 
conviction  of  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  his  love, 
but  he  appeals  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  The 
Lord  knows  that  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  loves  him ; 
for  he  says  to  him,  44  Feed  my  lambs  ! " He  com- 
mits what  he  loves  to  the  care  of  the  man  who  lovea 
Aim.  R.  B. 

It  is  according  to  usage  to  understand  by  the 
44  lambs  ” young  and  tendci'  disciples,  whether  in  age 
or  Christian  standing,  and  by  the  44  sheep  ” the  more 
mature . B. — —Both  sheep  and  lambs  the  Saviour 
calls  his,  thereby  commending  their  weakness  and 
helplessness  to  the  shepherd’s  fostering  love.  It.  B. 

There  is  one  indispensable  qualification  for  all 
genuine  Christian  work— a supreme,  constraining 
love  to  Christ.  The  first,  the  second,  the  third  pre- 
requisite for  all  true  feeding  of  the  lambs,  the  sheep 
of  the  Saviour's  flock,  is  attachment  to  himself — a 
love  to  Jesus  Christ  running  over  upon  all  who  be- 
lieve in  him.  To  know  and  believe  in  the  love  that 
Christ  has  to  us,  to  feel  ourselves  individually  the 
objects  of  that  love,  to  open  our  hearts  to  all  the 
hallowed  influences  which  a realizing  sense  of  that 
love  is  fitted  to  exert — this  is  the  way  to  have  our 
spirits  stirred  to  that  responsive  affection  to  him, 
which  gives  to  all  Christian  service  purity  and 
power.  H. 

10.  The  second  time.  In  this  repetition  of 
the  question,  though  the  wound  was  meant  to  be  re- 
opened, the  words  44 more  than  these”  are  not  re- 
peated ; for  Christ  is  a tender  as  well  as  skilful  phy- 
sician, and  Peter’s  silence  on  that  point  was  confes- 
sion enough  of  his  sin  and  folly.  Feed  my  sheep. 
The  word  here  is  studiously  changed,  from  one  sig- 
nifying simply  to  feed , to  one  signifying  to  44  tend” 
as  a shepherd,  denoting  the  abiding  exercise  of  that 
vocation,  and  in  its  highest  functions.  B. 

17.  The  question,  44  Lovcst  thou  me  f ” is  thrice 
repeated,  that  by  three  solemn  affirmations  the  apos- 
tle may  efface  his  three  denials  of  his  Lord.  T. 

Be  was  grieved ; for  he  remembered  that  three  times 
he  had  denied  him  who  had  now  been  three  times 
asking  him  whether  he  loved  him.  But  this  is  that 
sadness  which  forgiven  sin  awakes  in  the  soul,  as 
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pften  as  Jesus  reminds  us  what  wc  once  were,  and 
what  we  should  be  without  him.  “ Thou,  my  Lord,  | 
knowest  all  things ; not  only  my  weakness,  but  like- 
wise the  sincerity  of  my  soul.”  Ilis  own  heart  would 
at  last  condemn  Peter ; but  from  this  verdict  he  ap-  I 
peals  to  one  who  “is  greater  than  our  heart  and 
knoweth  all  things.”  R.  B. 

In  the  Greek,  two  different  words  arc  used  for  the 
one  translated  feed  Jesus  first  commits  the  feeding 
of  the  lambs  to  Peter,  then  the  general  guidance  or 
oversight  of  the  whole  flock  that  he  had  purchased 
with  his  blood  ; and  finally  he  returns  to  the  simple 
idea  of  feeding,  as  applied  to  this  whole  flock.  II. 

Feed  them  as  being  my  sheep,  and  not  thine ; 

seek  in  them  my  honor,  and  not  thine  own  honor ; 
my  authority,  not  thine  own ; mine,  not  thine  own 
gain.  Aug. 

Perhaps  the  feeding  of  the  lambkins  was  the 
furnishing  of  the  apostolic  testimony  of  the  resur- 
rection and  facts  of  the  Lord's  life  on  earth  to  the 
first  converts;  the  shepherding,  or  ruling  of  the 
sheep,  the  subsequent  government  of  the  Church  as 
shown  in  the  early  part  of  the  Acts ; the  feeding  of 
the  sheeplings,  the  choicest  part  of  the  flock,  the 
furnishing  of  the  now  maturer  Church  of  Christ  with 
the  wholesome  food  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  j 
his  epistles.  A. 

The  prayers,  the  warnings,  the  look  of  love,  the 
angel’s  message,  the  private  interview,  this  conver- 
sation by  the  lake-side — these  all  told  Peter  of  the 
thoughtfulness,  the  care,  the  kindness,  the  pitying 
sympathy,  the  forgiving  love,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  object.  Thus  had  he  been  treated  by  Jesus ; 1 
let  him  go  and  deal  with  others  os  Christ  had  dealt 
with  him.  H. 

18,  10*  The  activity  of  Peter,  as  a missionary 
to  the  Jews,  and  in  the  guidance  of  the  Jewish 
Christians,  extended  ovor  a wide  sphere.  But  of 
the  particulars  of  his  career  very  little  is  known. 
In  the  year  52  he  is  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  apostolic  conference,  Subsequently  we  find 
him  at  Antioch  in  conjunction  with  Paul.  Ilis  first 
epistle  is  written  from  Babylon.  In  that  region 
Jews  were  very  numerous,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
leading  apostle  to  the  Jews  should  be  found  among 
them.  Whether  he  had  visited  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  whom  his  epistle  is  directed,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  became  an  established  tradition  that  he 
perished  as  a martyr  at  Rome.  That  he  died  as  a 
martyr  seems  evident  from  the  prediction  of  verses 
18,  19.  G.  P.  F. 

Not  alone  os  a shepherd  is  he  to  follow  the 
Shepherd,  but  also  as  a sheep  for  the  slaughter  is 
he  to  follow  the  passover  Lamb.  The  Lord  rises 
up  and  walks  on  before  Peter,  who  folio  vs  in  his 
footsteps : an  imifgc  of  what  was  the  cose  with  both 
spiritually.  But  he  who  was  walking  on  before 
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Peter  was  the  risen  and  ascending  One : Peter  there- 
fore might  boldly  and  gladly  walk  after  him ; for 
not  only  to  his  suffering  was  he  called  to  follow  him, 
but  to  his  glory  also.  When,  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  calls  to  mind  this  “ showing  ” of  lps  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  it  leads  him  to  speak  of  dying  as  in 
the  presence  of  a joyful  resurrection:  “Knowing 
that  shortly  I must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle.” 

The  martyr’s  cross  stands  not  at  the  end  of 
every  Christian’s  life ; but  to  no  Christian  is  it  per- 
mitted to  finish  his  course  without  being  exercised 
in  the  way  of  the  cross,  in  which  all  his  own  willing 
must  cease  and  die,  in  order  that  the  subdued  and 
quieted  heart  may  rest  upon  the  heart  of  God  in 
passive  self -surrender,  in  the  real  feeling  of  sacri- 
fice, in  short,  in  true  love  ; and  that  thus  he  may  be 
magnified,  who,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory, 
works  such  miracles  in  us  poor  sinners.  R.  B. 

22.  What  is  that  to  thee  ? A rebuke  is  im- 
plied : “ His  appointed  lot  is  no  clement  in  thy  on- 
ward course ; it  is  Me  that  thou  must  follow.”  A. 

Observe  the  absolute  disposal  of  human  life 

which  Christ  claims : “ If  I will  that  he  tarry.”  B. 

Beneath  these  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter, 
“ What  is  that  to  thee  ? Follow  thou  me,”  there  is 
a principle  that  is  applicable  in  many  circumstances 
still.  The  speculative,  the  unrevealed,  the  insolu- 
ble— these  belong  to  God ; and  if  we  would  have  the 
greatest  enjoyment  in  our  lives,  and  make  the  best 
out  of  them  for  ourselves  and  others,  wc  shall  leave 
these  to  God,  and  be  content,  each  one  for  himself, 
to  work  in  his  little  portion  of  the  great  pattern  of 
history,  ignorant  of  its  bearing  upon  the  rest,  but 
believing  that,  if  we  follow  Christ,  all  will  be  right 
at  last.  Do  the  work  which  the  Lord  has  plainly 
set  before  you.  Cultivate  the  Christian  character, 
aud  give  yourselves  to  the  advancement  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  That  is  yours — all  else  is  God’s. 
These  intricate  matters  will  become  hopelessly  tan- 
gled in  your  hands.  Let  God  unwind  them  in  his 
own  time,  and  he  will  keep  them  clear.  Ah,  how 
much  happier  we  should  be  if  we  should  trouble 
ourselves  less  about  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  concern  ourselves  more  about  our  own  personal 
duty ! W.  T. 

Till  I come.  Seems  to  intimate  that,  alone  of 
all  the  apostles,  John  should  survive  that  catastro- 
phe of  the  old  dispensation  in  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  made  way  for  Christ’s  coming  in  his 
kingdom.  S. 

That  “ coming  of  the  Lord  ” is  meant  which  is  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  three  gospels,  viz.,  the  estab- 
lishment in  full  of  the  dispensation  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  destruction  of  the  nation  and  temple  of  the 
Jews.  Then  began  that  mighty  series  of  events  of 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  the  prophetic  record,  and 
which  is  in  the  complex  known  as  the  “ coming  of 
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the  Lord''  ending  as  it  shall  in  his  glorious  final  ad- 
vent. A. 

In  John  two  eras  met,  so  that  the  mysterious 
promise  of  his  Master  was  fulfilled,  as  he  “ tarried 
till  the  Lord  came”  in  i»ower  and  judgment,  to 
sweep  away  the  ensigns  of  the  old  theociacy,  and 
appear  in  the  Christian  body.  44  The  world  ” might 
well  seem  to  be  44  passing  away,”  as  the  shifting 
scene  in  some  great  tragedy,  or  rather  as  the  veil 
which  is  cast  over  the  Eternal,  to  one  who  had 
passed  through  the  crisis  of  the  first  age.  He  who 
had  anxiously  followed  Jesus  into  the  judgment-hall 
lived  to  know  that  his  name  was  preached  from  In- 
dia to  Spain*,  he  who  had  frequented  the  temple, 
even  after  he  was  filled  with  the  might  of  Christ, 
survived  its  ruin,  and  died  in  a city  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  a heathen  deity ; he  who  would  have 
called  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  Samaritans,  at  last 
speaks  in  our  cars  only  the  words  of  love.  Ilis  love 
wa9  no  soft  feeling,  but  a living  principle,  an  abso- 
lute devotion  to  truth,  as  he  had  seen  and  known  it 
in  the  person  of  his  Lord.  He  stands  forth  as  the 
ideal  of  a thoughtful  Christian,  relentless  against 
evil,  and  yet  patient  with  the  doubting.  He  who 
leaned  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus  was  naturally  most 


qualified  to  record  the  deepest  mysteries  of  his  doc- 
trines. He  who  had  outlived  the  first  earthly  forms 
in  which  Christianity  was  clothed  must  have  been 
able  to  sec  most  clearly,  and  set  forth  most  fully,  its 
unchanging  essence,  4‘as  he  soared  like  an  eagle 
above  the  clouds  of  human  infirmity,  and  contem- 
plated with  keen  and  steady  gaze  the  light  of  eter- 
nal truth.”  B.  F.  W. 

According  to  the  Lord’s  prophecy,  John  was 
tarrying  long  after  Peter  had  finished  his  course. 
He  was  tarrying  when  there  was  no  other  apostle 
loft  in  the  Church.  He  was  tagging  when  the  Lord 
had  come  in  judgment  upon  Jerusalem.  And  the 
Lord  himself  taught  him  to  understand  his  word 
when  lie  gloriously  fulfilled  it  in  him.  For  even  be- 
fore he  came  to  receive  him  to  himself,  he  granted 
him  to  know  by  experience  for  what  end  it  was  that 
he  should  tarry  till  such  extreme  old  age,  longer 
than  all  his  fellow-apostles,  namely,  for  this,  that  he 
might  behold  in  holy  vi  iofis  the  coming  of  tine  Lord 
in  his  kingdom,  and,  as  the  prophet  of  the  New 
Testament,  might  deliver  to  its  people  the  Revela- 
tion, which  commences  thus:  44 Behold , He  com  urn 
tcith  clouds  !"  and  ends  thus : 44  Surelg  I come  quick- 
ly ; Amen.  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus."  R.  B. 


Section  105.— Final  Interviews  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem. 

Mattwkw  xxviii.  16-20.  Luke  xxiv.  41-49.  Acts  i.  8-5,  8.  1 Corixthians  xv.  6,  7. 

M.  16  After  that  the  eleven  disciples  went  into  a mountain  where  Jesns  had  appointed  them ; 
C.  6 there  lie  was  seen  of  about  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.  And  when  they  saw  him, 
M.  17  they  worshipped  him:  but  some  doubted. 

C.  7 After  that  he  was  seen  of  James;  then  of  all  the  apostles:  to  whom  also  he  shewed 
A.  3 himself  alive,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs;  being  seen  of  them  forty  days, 
and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4 And  being  assembled  together  with  them , he  commanded  them  that  they  should  not 
depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  saith  he,  ye  have 
L.  44  heard  of  me.  And  lie  said  unto  them.  These  are  the  words  which  I spake  unto  you, 
while  I was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  he  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law 

45  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  their 

46  understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the  scriptures,  and  said  unto  them.  Thus  it 
is  written,  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day: 

47  and  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all 
48, 49  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things.  And,  behold, 

I send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you  : but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until 
A.  5 ye  be  endned  with  power  from  on  high.  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water;  but  ye 
8 shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence.  And  ye  shall  receive  power, 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghoat  is  come  upon  you  : and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 
M.  18  And  Jesus  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
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19  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  oil  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

20  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I have  commanded  you:  and,  lo,  I am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  Amen. 


IIe  speaks  ns  if  his  feet  were  already  standing  within  the  throne  of  universal  sovereignty — as  if  the 
Father  had  already  set  him  on  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  and  had  put  all  things  under  his 
feet.  It  is  from  the  lofty  elevation  thus  attained,  it  is  as  clothed  with  supreme,  limitless  authority  and 
power,  that  Jesus  issues  the  great  commission  to  the  Church,  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach,  make  disciples 
of,  all  nations ! A mission  so  comprehensive  was  as  novel  as  it  was  sublime.  At  that  time  the  very  idea 
of  a religion  equally  addressed  to  all  nations,  equally  needed  by  and  suited  to  every  child  of  Adam,  was 
wholly  new,  had  never  been  broached,  never  been  attempted  to  be  realized.  He  not  only  announced  the 
project,  but  he  devised  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished ; he  put  that  instrument  in  its 
complete  form  into  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  it  was  to  be  employed.  The  instrumentality  employed 
has  never  asked  for,  because  it  never  needed,  improvement  or  change.  We  have  it. now  in  the  same  form 
in  which  it  was  put  by  Christ  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  first  disciples  of  the  fai.h.  The  experience 
of  so  many  centuries  has  detected  no  flaw,  revealed  no  weakness,  provided  no  substitute. 

It  is  the  distinction,  the  glory,  and  the  power  of  the  gospel  that  it  holds  out  to  us  at  the  very  first,  as  a 
gratuity,  which  it  has  cost  Christ  much  to  purchase,  but  which  it  costs  us  nothing  to  acquire — the  forgiv- 
ing, loving  favor  of  the  Most  High.  It  asks  us  to  dismiss  here  all  our  doubts  and  feats ; to  know  and  be- 
lieve the  love  which  God  has  to  us ; to  sec  in  Jesus  one  who  is  absolutely  to  be  depended  on,  on  whom  it  is 
impo  sible  that  too  much  confidence  can  be  reposed ; who  by  every  way  that  love  could  devise,  or  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  achieve,  has  tried  to  get  us  to  trust  alone,  unhesitatingly,  habitually,  forever  in  him.  And 
that  simple  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  preached,  proclaimed,  made  known  among  all  nations,  to  every 
creature,  has  it  not  proved  itself  fitted  for  the  work  ? II. 


M*  16,  Cor*  6*  It  was  the  will  of  Christ  to 
show  himself  after  his  resurrection  once  only  to 
the  body  of  his  disciples;  to  as  many,  at  least, 
as  could  conveniently  be  congregated  in  one'  place. 
It  was  in  Galilee  that  this  purpose  could  bcBt  be 
accomplished.  H. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  this  time  and  place 
hod  been  appointed  by  our  Lord  for  a more  public 
interview,  not  only  with  the  eleven  whom  he  had 
already  met  more  than  once,  but  with  all  his  dis- 
ciples in  Galilee ; and  that  therefore  it  was  on  this 
occasion  when,  according  to  Paul,  “ he  was  seen  of 
above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once.”  That  the  in- 
terview was  not  confined  to  the  eleven  alone,  seems 
evident  from  the  fact  that  “some  doubted;”  for 
this  could  hardly  be  supposed  true  of  any  of  the 
eleven,  after  what  had  already  happened  to  them  in 
Jerusalem  and  Galilee,  and  after  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  meet  their  risen  Lord  at  this  very  time 
and  place.  The  appearance  to  the  five  hundred 
must  at  any  rate  be  referred  to  Galilee ; for  even 
after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  the  number  of  the 
names  in  Jerusalem  were  together  only  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  a great  and  solemn 
occasion  ; the  closing  scene  of  his  ministry  in  Gali- 
lee. Here  his  life  had  been  spent.  Here  most  of 
his  mighty  works  had  been  done  and  his  discourses 


held.  Ilcrc  his  followers  were  as  yet  most  numer- 
ous. lie  therefore  here  takes  leave  on  earth  of 
those  among  whom  he  had  lived  and  labored  long- 
est R. 

Writing  more  than  twenty  years  after  this  time, 
Paul  gives  us  the  remarkable  testimony  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  eye-witnesses  of  the  resur- 
rection were  yet  alive,  and  that  some  only  were 
“ fallen  asleep.”  F. 

M.  17.  Some  doubted.  Surely  no  dishonest 
writer  would,  in  the  very  last  place  where  he  men- 
tions the  resurrection,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
book,  have  suggested  such  a cavil  to  unbelievers,  as 
to  say  that  “ some  doubted.”  This  passage  shows, 
among  many  others,  that  the  Evangelists  were  plain 
ifien  who,  conscious  of  their  own  integrity,  have  re- 
lated what  they  knew  with  admirable  simplicity. 
Had  they  been  deceivers,  they  would  have  written 
with  more  caution  and  art,  and  have  endeavored  to 
obviate  every  cavil.  Watson. 

No  remarks  are  thrown  in  on  any  occasion  by 
the  6acred  writers  to  anticipate  objections : no  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  what 
may  be  extraordinary  in  the  narrative.  Beattie. 

Acts  3.  Forty  days.  During  those  forty 
days  his  body  had  not  been  liable  to  merely  human 
laws,  nor  had  he  lived  during  those  days  the  life  of 
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men.  The  time  had  now  come  when  his  earthly 
presence  should  be  taken  away  from  them  forever, 
until  he  returned  in  glory  to  judge  the  world.  F. 

4*  As  in  Galilee  he  had  gathered  his  disciples, 
so  there  he  appoints  a place  of  general  meeting. 
But  he  cannot  ascend  to  his  Father  from  Galilee. 
As  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  he  now  goes  up 
thither  again,  that  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over- 
looking the  Holy  City  and  the  Temple,  he  may 
ascend  to  his  Father’s  right  hand  to  receive  the 
kingdom.  Andrews. 

L.  44.  When  he  met  with  the  eleven  in  the 
course  of  that  day  on  which  he  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  our  Saviour  occupied  himself  with  showing 
them  how  needful  it  was  that  all  things  that  had 
been  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  and  in  the  proph- 
ets and  in  the  Psalms  regarding  him  should  be  ful- 
filled ; how  exactly  many  of  their  ancient  prophecies 
had  met  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  his  death ; how  it  behooved  him 
to  suffer,  and  through  suffering  to  reach  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom  which  he  came  to  set  up  on  the 
earth ; at  once  unfolding  the  Scriptures,  and  open- 
ing their  minds  to  understand  them.  As  on  the 
first,  so  now  on  the  last  day  of  his  beiug  with  them, 
this  was  the  chosen  theme  on  which  he  dwelt ; this 
the  lesson  upon  which  a larger  amount  of  care  was 
bestowed  by  our  Lord  after  his  resurrection  than 
upon  any  other.  What  weight  and  worth  does  this 
attach  to  these  Old  Testament  testimonies  to  his 
Messiahship  ! What  a sanction  does  it  lend  to  our 
searching  of  their  prophetic  records,  in  the  belief 
that  we  shall  find  much  there  pointing,  in  prophecy 
and  type  and  figure,  to  the  Lamb  slain  before  the 
foundation  of  the  earth,  tho  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ! H. 

45.  Opened  he  their  understanding.  A 
statement  of  unspeakable  value  expressing,  on  the 
one  hand,  Christ’s  immediate  access  to  the  human 
spirit  and  absolute  power  over  it,  to  the  adjustment 
of  its  vision,  and  permanent  recti ticatioa  for  spirit- 
ual discernment ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  making  it 
certain  that  the  manner  of  inteipreting  the  Old 
Testament  which  the  apostles  afterward  employed  has 
the  direct  sanction  of  Christ  himself.  47.  Begin- 
ning at  Jerusalem.  1.  As  the  metropolis  and 
heart  of  the  then  existing  kingdom  of  God : 44  to 
the  Jew  first.”  2.  As  the  great  reservoir  aud  lab- 
oratory of  all  the  sin  and  crime  of  the  nation,  thus 
proclaiming  for  all  time  that  there  is  mercy  in 
Christ  for  the  chief  of  sinners.  B. 

Acts  8.  His  Messiahship,  his  death,  his  resur- 
rection, were  not  matters  in  which  they  and  their 
nation  alone  were  interested.  Now  that  the  need- 
ful work  of  suffering  and  death  was  over ; now  that 
the  wonderful  exhibition  at  once  of  the  sacredness 
of  the  divine  law,  the  holiness  of  the  divine  char- 


acter, the  deep  unutterable  love  of  God,  had  been 
given ; now,  wide  over  the  world,  were  repentance 
and  remission  of  sin  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  name ; 
and  they,  the  men  to  whom  Jesus  was  then  speak- 
ing, were  to  be  the  heralds,  the  preachers  of  this 
all-embracing  gospel  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will on  God’s  part  toward  all  the  children  of  men. 
They  were  to  receive  power  from  on  high  to  execute 
that  great  mission  ; and  beginning  at  Jerusalem  as 
the  centre  were  to  go  forth,  not  as  prophets  of  the 
future,  but  as  witnesses  of  the  past,  witnesses  for 
Christ,  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  abroad  through  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth. 

The  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have 
now  been  for  centuries  before  the  world,  as  the  life 
and  death  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  the  eternal  Son 
of  God,  the  equal  of  the  Father ; of  one  who  said, 
that  as  the  Father  knew  him,  so  knew  he  the  Father ; 
that  whatsoever  things  the  Father  did,  the  same  did 
the  Son  likewise  ; that  the  Father  had  delivered  all 
things  into  his  hand ; that  all  power  was  his  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  And  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  show  anything  in  the  character,  the  sayings, 
the  doings  of  Jesus  Christ,  incinsistent  with  such 
extraordinary  pretensions;  all  is  in  harmony  with 
the  claim,  all  goes  to  sanction  and  sustain  it.  H. 

M.  18-20.  Careful  study  of  the  order  of  the 
events  and  utterances  included  in  Sections  168  and 
165,  leads  to  the  placing  of  this  fonnal  commis- 
sion here,  as  the  last  utterance  of  the  Lord  to  the 
eleven  disciples.  In  the  absence  of  other  and  posi- 
tive indications,  this  place  is  both  natural  and  fitting, 
as  a sequence  to  what  precedes,  and  as  a closing 
communication  to  the  apostles.  As  the  genuineness 
of  the  less  complete  form  of  commission  given  by 
Mark,  with  accompanying  special  promises  (Mk.  16 : 
15-18),  is  doubted,  it  is  placed  where  it  reads  natu- 
rally, and  where  it  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary 
to  this  complete  instruction  and  command — in  Sec- 
tion 163.  J.  G.  B. 

This  glorious  commission  is  twofold  : 1.  Mis- 
sionary— uGo,  teach  ( make  disciples  of)  all  na- 
tions and  when  gained,  set  the  seal  of  visible  dis- 
ciples hip  upon  them  by  44  baptizing  them  in  (into)  the 
name ” — the  whole  fulness  of  the  grace — 44  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,”  as 
theirs.  2.  Pastoral— 44  Teaching  them,”  these  bap- 
tized members  of  the  Church  visible,  44  to  obset've  all 
things  whatsoever ,”  during  the  three  years  yc  have 
been  with  me,  44 1 have  commanded  t/ov”  ]». 

All  power  is  given  unto  me.  The  word 
rendered  power  embraces  the  ideas  of  both  power 
and  au'horit  f — power  coupled  with  right.  . . . Ob- 
serve that  the  power  given  to  Christ  is  alleged  by 
him  as  a reason,  not  for  subduing , but  for  teaching -, 
all  nations.  His  power  is  exercised  in  patience. 
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long-suffering,  and  love.  L.  A. Jesus,  in  his 

divine  nature,  had  all  power  from  eternity ; but  it 
was  now  to  be  exercised  in  his  human  nature  also, 
which,  from  a state  of  humiliation,  from  “ the  form 
of  a servant,”  was  soon  to  be  exalted  to  the  highest 
dignity,  and  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Eph. 
1 : 20;  Phil.  2 : 9).  IV 

10.  In  the  name  of  the  Father , and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Literally 
znto  the  name.  It  is  a profession  of  subjection,  in  a 
new  and  special  sense,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ; a profession  of  being  God’s  peculiar  prop- 
erty, and  of  entire  devotion  to  his  service.  The  use 
of  the  word  name  in  the  singular  emphatically  ex- 
presses the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  the  words 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  denote  the  tri- person- 
ality. The  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  re- 
fer to  the  offices  which  the  Sacred  Three  sustain  in 
the"work  of  man's  rcWemption  ; and  in  which  offices 
the  only  revelation  of  the  Trinity  which  wc  have  is 
made.  One  person,  in  consequence  of  official  supe- 
riority, is  called  Father  ; the  person  who  stooped  to 
the  condition  of  inferiority  is  correlatively  styled 
Son ; while  the  other  person  of  the  Trinity,  from 
his  office  as  Regenerator  and  Sanctifier  by  his  com- 
municated influence,  is  called  Spirit.  These  are  the 
relations  brought  to  view  in  the  Word  of  God.  In 
no  instance  is  the  term  Son  applied  to  the  second 
person  in  the  Trinity  except  in  his  office-work  of 
Messiah,  Mediator,  King  in  Zion.  And  baptism  into 
the  covenant  of  grace  is  here  designated  baptism 
into  the  name  of  the  Father , Son,  and  Holy  Ghost , i.  e., 
into  the  duties  and  privileges  of  that  covenant  of 
redemption,  which  was  founded  on  the  provisions  of 
grace , denoted  by  these  official  names  of  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  The  mode 
of  the  divine  existence  we  cannot  fathom.  J.  J.  0. 

The  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  is,  that 
by  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  noly  Ghost,  we  are  dedicated  and  con- 
secrated equally  to  the  service  of  each  of  those  three 
divine  persons,  and  are  consequently  bound  to  honor, 
worship,  and  obey  each  of  them  equally.  This  evi- 
dently implies  that  they  are  equal  in  their  nature, 
and  that  “ all  the  fulness  of  the  Go'dhcad  ” dwells 

in  each.  P. This  form  of  baptism,  while  it 

proves  the  divinity  of  each  person,  frrofes  also  their 
unity  in  the  Godhead.  For  we  hear  in  it  but  of  one 
name . Wc  are  baptized,  not  in  the  names,  as  of 
many,  but  “ in  the  name,”  as  of  one : ouc  name,  and 
one  nature  or  essence.  Andrewes. 

What  is  Christianity  but  a manifestation  of  the 
three  divine  persons,  as  engaged  in  the  great  work 
of  man’s  redemption,  begun,  continued,  and  to  be 
ended  by  them  in  their  several  relations  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanc- 
tifier, three  persons,  one  God  ? If  there  be  no  Son 


of  God,  where  is  our  redemption  ? If  there  be  no 
Holy  Spirit,  where  is  our  sanctification  ? Without 
both,  where  is  our  salvation?  And  if  these  two 
persons  be  anything  less  than  divine,  why  arc  we 
baptized  equally  “ in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Iloly  Ghost  ? ” Home. 

Our  faith  is  summoned  to  the  three  persons  of 
the  one  God : the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  No  hint  is  given  that  there  is  any  difference 
of  nature,  dignity,  duration,  power,  or  glory  between 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  the  situation,  the  rela- 
tions, or  the  contents  of  the  divine  formula  to  sug- 
gest that  either  of  the  three  is  less  than  the  others, 
or  less  than  God.  The  obvious,  unforced,  natural 
interpretation  is  that  the  three  are  persons,  and  that 
the  persons  are  three.  Each  of  them  is  elsewhere 
in  the  Scriptures  referred  to  as  God.  Each  of  them 
is  distinguished  from  the  others  ty  the  personal  pro- 
nouns. To  each  of  them  divine  attributes  and  divine 
acts  are  ascribed,  and  to  each  divine  worship  is  of- 
fered. So,  by  a vast  preponderance,  the  Church  of 
Christ  has  received  and  held  these  words.  So  all 
the  parts  and  powers  and  operations  of  the  entire 
gospel  agree.  F.  D.  H. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Saviour  does  not 
here  give  the  name  of  God  directly,  but  the  names 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  exalted 
object  to  which  the  votary  of  baptism  becomes 
pledged.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  gospels  in 
which  the  Lord  himself  names  the  three  divine  per- 
sons together.  In  many  passages  the  Saviour,  it  is 
true,  describes  both  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in- 
dividually as  divine  personalities.  Here,  however, 
they  Appear  together,  and  are  styled  in  common  the 
object  to  which  believers  bind  themselves  by  bap- 
tism. The  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
are  thus  given  in  Christ’s  identical  words.  The 
established  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  this  subject 
is  essentially  that  of  the  Bible  also,  but  the  symboli- 
cally derived  term  person  involves  a degree  of  in- 
convenience, and  may  easily  lead  to  error.  Human 
language,  however,  furnishes  no  expression  by  which 
the  connection  between  a unity  of  essence  with  an 
independence  of  consciousness  in  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  can  be  more  appropriately  indicated.  The 
chief  error  to  which  the  word  “ person  ” leads,  and 
which  has  constantly  been  opposed  by  all  the  more 
profound  teachers  of  the  Church,  and  especially  by 
Augustine,  in  his  acute  and  profound  work  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  is  this : We  are  led  by  it  t6 
conceive  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  as  locally  or 
mechanically  distinct  from  one  another,  while  wb 
should  view  them  as  livingly  interpenetrating  one 
another.  0.  (Read  Seel  ion  167.) 

To  be  baptized  into  that  name  is  expressive,  not 
of  a mere  formal  confession  of  our  faith  in  the  di- 
vinity under  that  mysterious  distinction  of  a three- 
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fold  personality,  but  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  union 
and  communion  with  the  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Closest,  loftiest,  most  blessed  of  all  fellow- 
ships, that  to  which  in  Jesus  Christ  we  are  elevated, 
and  of  which  our  participation  of  the  two  sacraments 
of  the  Church  U the  external  sign. 

20*  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I have  commanded  yon.  The 
crowning  glory  of  the  gospel— of  its  proclamation 
of  a free  and  full  justification  before  God,  alone 
through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour — is  this:  that  it 
opens  the  way  and  supplies  the  motive  to  a right 


discharge  of  all  commanded  duty.  Enthroning 
Christ  in  the  heart,  planting  deep  within  a supreme 
love  to  him,  it  produces  an  obedience  which  springs 
not  from  fear  but  from  love.  If  the  sincere  and 
honest  effort  be  put  forth  to  obey  the  precepts  he 
has  given  for  the  regulation  of  our  heart  and  life, 
each  new  attempt  to  do  his  will  shall  reveal  some- 
thing more  of  the  lovableness  of  the  Redeemer’s 
character.  The  loving  and  the  doing  shall  help  each 
other  on,  till  the  loving  shall  make  the  doing  light : 
and  by  the  doing  shall  the  loving  be  itself  made 
perfect.  II. 


Seotion  166— The  Ascension.  Close  of  the  Gospel. 

Mare  xvi.  19,  20.  Luke  xxiv.  50-53.  John  xx.  30,  31 ; xxi.  25  Acts  i.  9-12. 

L.  50  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  these  tilings  unto  them,  he  led  them,  out  as  far  as 
51  to  Bethany ; and  he  lifted  up  his  bands,  and  blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while 
he  blessed  tbem,  and  while  they  beheld,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  taken  up;  and  a 
cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight;  and  he  was  carried  np  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  God. 

A.  10  And  while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  behold,  two  men 
11  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel ; which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gaz- 
ing up  into  heaven?  this  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven. 

L.  52  And  they  worshipped" him,  and  returned  with  great  joy  unto  Jerusalem,  from  the 
53  mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a sabbath-day’s  journey : and  were  con- 
tinually in  the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God. 

Mk.20  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  tJiem,  and 
confirming  the  word  with  signs  following.  Amen. 

J.  30  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not 
31  written  in  this  book.  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
25  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ; and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.  And 
there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written 
every  one,  1 suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written.  Amen. 


The  Resurrection  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Ascension  which  divinely  crowns  it,  are  too  often  considered 
wholly  by  themselves  in  our  study  of  the  amazing  life  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  We  do  not  always  notice 
as  we  should  how  clear  and  strong  a light  shines  backward  from  the  transcendent  close  on  all  the  course 
which  had  preceded,  through  which  the  now  ascending  One  had  day  by  day  been  patiently  walking.  As 
the  rising  of  the  sun  irradiates  the  landscape,  pouring  the  fresh  matin  splendor  into  each  valley,  wreathing 
the  mountain-cliffs  with  smiles,  turning  the  snowy  crest  to  chrysolite,  while  renewing  the  grace  of  every 
flower,  and  charging  the  dew-drops  with  diamond  lustres,  so  this  supreme  outburst  of  the  divine  fulness 
of  energy  and  sovereignty  resident  in  the  Lord  interprets  all  his  preceding  miracles,  emphasizes  all  his 
recorded  teachings,  gives  superlative  import  and  glory  to  his  humility,  and  makes  us  recognize  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sacrifice  which  to  him  was  involved  in  the  long  endurance  of  our  mortal  limitations.  The 
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unsearchable  and  continuing  love  which  had  led  him  to  the  earth,  and  hod  kept  him  here  on  his  life-giving 
errand,  amid  whatsoever  contradictions  of  sinners,  needs  no  demonstration  but  that  which  it  finds  in  the 
instant  case  with  which  when  his  errand  has  been  accomplished  he  returns  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens 
he  had  left. 

But  most  of  all  on  the  Cross  does  this  Resurrection,  with  the  following  Ascension,  pour  celestial  inter- 
pretation. The  death  of  the  Lord  is  here  demonstrated  voluntary,  in  the  most  complete  and  absolute 
sense.  Certainly  no  man  who  accepts  the  self-moved  return  of  the  Lord  out  of  death  into  a life  more 
regal  than  before,  can  doubt  that  he  could  previously  have  forbidden  that  death  if  he  had  chosen,  lie 
might  have  ascended  on  the  Palm-Sunday,  os  well  as  after  Gethsemane  and  the  tomb,  lie  might  have 
ascended  on  that  same  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed ; and  the  officers  who  sought  him  would  have  found 
it  as  easy  to  clutch  the  stars  in  their  right  hands  as  to  detain  for  an  instant  that  kingly  form  which  after- 
ward rose  in  silent  majesty  over  Bethany.  All  the  legions  of  Rome  could  not  have  fettered  the  sovereign 
hand  which  Death  himself  could  not  bind  and  hold ! and  what  array  of  earthly  force  could  possibly  have 
cast  him  into  that  tomb  whose  very  gates  could  not  confine  him  after  they  had  been  shut  and  sealed ! 
But  if  his  death  was  thus  wholly  voluntary,  then  it  was  cither  a suicide  or  a sacrifice : a suicide,  unjustified 
to  our  minds  by  any  sufficient  resulting  benefit:  or  a sacrifice,  made  necessary  to-  man’s  salvation  by  the 
evilness  and  the  doom  of  sin,  and  by  the  wise  righteousness  of  God.  This  unconstrained  acceptance  of 
death  must  have  been  not  only  a part  of  his  plan,  but  an  indispensable  factor  in  it ; and  the  only  expla- 
nation of  that,  which  in  the  light  that  radiates  afterward  from  shattered  tomb  and  parted  skies  becomes 
so  strange,  startling,  obscure,  is  that  which  lies  in  his  own  words : giving  his  life  M a ransom  for  many ; ” 
his  “ blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins.”  A Heaven  opened  to  men  by  his  Gross,  as  for  reasons  in- 
herent in  God’s  economy  it  could  not  be  by  anything  else — a Heaven  whose  infinite  liberty  and  splendor 
are  prophesied  to  us  by  his  Ascension  —this  is  the  discovery  which  comes  to  us  with  inevitable  clearness 
as  we  stand  with  the  disciples  beneath  the  cloud  that  at  last  receives  him  out  of  sight  1 R.  S.  S. 


Now  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  his  as- 
cent to  heaven  in  an  open  and  visible  manner  was  a 
simple  necessity  to  the  moral  value  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  to  the  final  impression  of  his  life,  his 
teaching,  amRftte  death.  If  he  had  simply  vanished 
from  among  his  disciples,  the  impression  of  his  res- 
urrection might,  in  time,  have  vanished  also.  But 
Jesus  joined  their  last  view  of  him  on  earth  with  his 
return  to  heaven  as  a nalpable  reality.  J.  P.  T. 

L*  50,  51.  As  far  as  to  Bethany*  The  term 
Bethany  is  often  used  to  describe  the  disti'ict  of  that 
village,  which  stretched  toward  Jerusalem,  and 
touched  the  suburb  called  Bethphagc,  which  extend- 
ed eastward  from  Jerusalem  six  furlongs,  or  “ a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey,”  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  W. 
When  on  Olivet,  I was  impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  Jesus  on  this  occasion  took  the  upper  road, 
over  the  top  of  the  mount  It  was  more  private ; 
and  the  moment  the  summit  was  passed,  he  and  his 
disciples  were  in  absolute  solitude.  Jerusalem  is 
shut  out  by  the  hill,  and  Bethany  is  hidden  until  we 
reach  a rocky  spur  overhanging  the  little  nook  in 
which  it  lies  embosomed.  I saw  one  spot,  as  far  f rom 
Jerusalem  as  Bethany,  very  near  the  village,  and  yet 
concealed  from  view ; and  I thought  that  it,  in  all 
probability,  was  the  very  place  on  which  the  Sa- 
viour’s feet  last  rested.  J.  L.  P. 

It  has  been  made  impossible,  in  Providence,  for 
the  precise  spot  of  his  birth  or  his  baptism,  of  Ills 


transfiguration,  his  death,  his  burial,  or  his  ascension, 
to  be  beyond  dispute  identified;  and  no  personal 
relic  whatever  remains  of  him.  An  idolatrous  ado- 
ration of  things  earthly  and  temporal  would  have 
otherwise  seemed  inevitable  in  Christendom.  R.  $.  S. 

A cloud  received  him*  The  intervention  of 
a cloud  may  have  been  designed,  to  make  our  Lord’s 
transit  from  earth  to  heaven  more  distinctly  visible, 
and  to  recall  the  awful  but  familiar  symbol  of  Je- 
hovah’s presence  under  the  Old  Testament.  Out 
of  their  sight*  More  exactly,  from  their  (very) 
eyes.  They  saw  the  whole  proceeding  till  the  object 
passed  the  natural  and  necessary  boundary  of  vision. 
This  distinguished  the  case  from  every  other  like 
it.  J.  A.  A. 

Early  in  the  morning,  at  an  hour  when  no  un- 
consecrated eye  could  see  him — for  only  they,  who 
believed  in  him,  had' beheld  him  since  his  resurrec- 
tion—he  walks  with  the  eleven — the  twelfth  hod 
gone  to  his  own  plac£,  as  the  Scripture  says — 
through  the  yet  silent  streets  of  the  city — he  goes 
out  at  the  gate,  and  ascends  with  them  the  very 
mountain  whose  foot  had  been  moistened  with  the 
tears,  yea  with  the  bloody  sweat  of  the  now  glori- 
fied man.  A.  T. 

He  looks  upon  them  ; he  lifts  his  hands ; he  be  • 
gins  to  bless  them.  What  love  unutterable  in  that 
parting  look ; what  untold  riches  in  that  blessing  ? 
His  hands  are  uplifted;  his  lips  are  engaged  in 
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blessing,  when  slowly  he  begins  to  rise ; earth  has 
lost  her  power  to  keep;  jjhc  waiting,  up-drawing 
heavens  claim  him  as  their  own.  lie  rises;  but 
still,  as  ho  floats  upward  through  the  yielding  air, 
liis  eyes  are  bent  on  these  uplooking  men ; his  arms 
are  stretched  over  them  in  the  attitude  of  benedic- 
tion, his  voice  is  heard  dying  away  in  blessings  as  he 
ascends,  till  the  commissioned  cloud  closes  the 
earthly  and  sensible  communion  between  Jesus  and 
his  disciples.  That  cloudy  chariot  bore  him  away, 
till  he  was  44  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  down 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.”  II. 

The  song  of  his  birth  once  more  wraps  the  earth 
in  the  folds  of  heaven — here  the  benediction,  there 
the  glory.  With  hands  uplifted  he  blesses  the  dis- 
ciples, loaves  to  men  ^pcace  and  good-will,  and  then 
goes  up  to  God  in  the  highest.  From  that  hour  the 
most  momcntouM  fact  in  -history — the  life  and  death 
of  Jesu3  of  Nazareth — the  most  potent  mcanf  of 
moral  reform,  the  most  mighty  influence  of  spiritual 
experience,  began  to  work  in  human  society,  trans- 
forming that  society,  purifying  and  ennobling  it,  till 
at  length  Christianity  has  become  its  own  witness; 
itself  greater  than  all  its  miracles,  the  wonder  of  the 
ages,  attesting  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  his 
word  as  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  J.  P.  T. 

The  ascension  is  a stopping  and  a starting  point 
in  the  march  of  time.  When  the  cloud  intercepted 
Jesus  as  he  went  up,  it  bore  witness  to  a great 
change  and  a great  transition.  It  forever  termi- 
nated the  carnal,  it  finally  established  the  spiritual 
as  the  law  of  God’s  dealing.  Even  the  presence  of 
Christ  upon  earth  was  the  presence  of  the  carnal. 
The  Word  made  flesh  tabernacled  among  us  in  a 
body.  When  Christ  left  the  earth,  he  finally  and 
forever  exchanged  the  carnal  for  the  spiritual. 
From  that  day  place  was  nothing,  form  was  nothing ; 
the  only  temple  of  God  is  the  soul,  the  only  ritual  of 
God’s  Church  the  offering  of  a free  heart.  V. 

Since  our  ascended  Lord  is  in  no  sense  dead,  we 
are  sure  that  all  the  great  offices  pertaining  to  his 
salvation  arc  still  in  active  exercise.  He  stands 
in  heaven  to-day  the  living  head  of  his  redeemed 
Church ; our  priestly  advocate  whose  advocacy  ever- 
more .avails  in  our  behalf ; the  controller  of  all 
things  in  God’s  providential  government.  He  is 
what  the  apostle  so  grandly  calls  him,  the  King  of 
the  Ages.  It  is  his  providence  which  touches  us.  It 
is  his  love  that  guides  us.  It  is  bis  sympathy  that 
helps  us.  It  is  his  power  that  energizes  us.  It  is 
his  victory  that  we  at  last  are  utterly  to  share.  Hogt. 

A hearty  belief  in  the  literal  and  local  ascent 
of  oar  Lord’s  humanity  into  the  heavens  is  in  itself 
a belief  in  the  whole  mystery  of  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood.  If  in  his  death  our  Lord  has  assured  us 
of  his  humanity,  and  in  his  resurrection  has  demon- 
strated his  divinity,  most  surely  in  his  ascension 


has  he  displayed  both.  In  that  last  scene  we  real- 
ize all — the  human,  the  divine,  and  the  most  com- 
plete manifestation  of  their  union.  It  is  more  os  a 
man  that  we  see  him  leading  bis  disciples  out  of 
Jerusalem,  and  walking,  for  the  last  time,  up  the 
slopes  of  Olivet : it  is  more  as  God  that,  with  the 
eye  of  faith,  we  behold  him  taking  his  seat  on  his 
Father’s  throne ; it  is,  however,  as  the  God-man  in 
its  truest  aspects  that  we  gaze  on  him  ascending, 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  yet  God  blessed  forever — 
man  in  the  form  that  rises,  God  in  the  power  that 
bears  him  to  his  Father’s  throne.  E. 

The  end  of  Christ’s  appearance  on  earth  corre- 
sponds to  its  beginning.  No  link  in  its  chain  of 
supernatural  facts  can  be  lost  without  taking  away 
its  significance  os  a whole.  Christianity  reBts  upon 
these  facts ; stands  or  falls  with  them.  By  faith 
in  them  lias  the  divine  life  been  generated  from  the 
beginning;  by  faith  in  them  lias  that  life  in  all  ages 
regenerated  mankind,  raised  them  above  the  limits 
of  carthiy  life,  and  formed  the  stage  of  transition 
from  an  existence  chained  to  nature,  to  a free,  celes- 
tial life,  far  raised  above  it.  Were  this  faith  gone, 
there  might,  indeed,  remain  many  of  the  effects  of 
what  Christianity  had  been  ; but  as  for  Christianity 
in  the  true  sense,  as  for  a Christian  Church,  there 
could  be  none.  N. 

Christ  rose  as  a conqueror  to  commence  a new 
dominion.  “ He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  ene- 
mies under  his  feet.  The  lost  enemy  that  shall  be 
destroyed  is  death.”  Nor  will  the  end  come  till  ho 
has  conquered  back  the  empire  of  the  universe  to 
the  Godhead.  That  reign  is  begun.  That  conquest 
is  now  proceeding.  The  Mediator  is  on  the  throne. 
He  has  received  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
His  people  arc  as  safe  as  the  subjects  can  be  of 
One  whose  dominion  rulcth  over  all.  Nor  will  this 
mighty  One  put  up  his  sword  or  stay  his  career  of 
victory  till  all  the  universe  is  loyal,  or  all  that  U 
disloyal  is  disarmed ; till  moral  evil  has  disappeared 
from  the  sight  of  a holy  creation,  banished  to  its 
own  place. 

A Saviour’s  resurrection  is  too  seldom  the  sub- 
ject of  our  thoughts.  Even  those  who  are  u often 
at  GcThsem&rie  ” too  sdfcfom  go  out  “ as  far  as  unto 
Bethany,”  and  gaze  up  into  heaven  along  the  track 
of  an  asoending  Redeemer.  Even  those  who  some- 
times look  forth  to  Christ  on  the  cross  too  seldom 
look  up  to  Christ  on  the  throne.  But  if  Jesus  was 
delivered  for  our  offences,  he  was  raised  again  for 
our  justification ; and  if  we  would  lead  an  elastic, 
hopeful,  and  improving  life,  we  must  remember  our 
Saviour  as  risen  and  reigning,  and  destined  to  come 
again. 

To  one  great  sorrow,  especially,  is  Christ’s  res- 
urrection the  surest  antidote.  Whether  in  the  ac- 
tual endurance  or  in  the  awful  anticipation,  death  is 
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▼ery  dreadful,  and  it  used  to  have  a sting  which  not 
only  slew  the  victim,  but  extinguished  the  survi- 
vor’s hope.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  Jesus  Christ ! 
Thanks  that  there  is  one  tomb  which  has  already 
lost  its  tenant,  and  thanks  for  the  news  of  how  that 
happened ! Thanks  that  the  old  penalty  is  now  ex- 
hausted in  the  sinner’s  substitute,  and  that  what- 
ever great  stone  be  placed  on  our  sepulchre,  there 
need  be  no  gravestone  of  guilt  on  the  immortal 
soul ! Thanks,  0 Father,  for  thy  gift  unspeakable  ; 
thanks,  0 Saviour,  for  thy  love  unfathomable! 
Thanks  for  tasting  death  for  every  man ! Thanks 
for  thy  glorious  ascension  and  beneficent  reign! 
Thanks  for  thy  gracious  promise  to  destroy  the  last 
enemy ; and  thanks,  0 Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter, 
for  those  to  whom  thou  hast  given  such  union  to 
Jesus  that  they  feel  as  if  they  could  never  die — 
nay,  that  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better ! 
44  6 death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 0 grave,  where  is 

thy  victory  ? The  sting  of  death  is  sin ; and  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thank  * be  to  God, 
who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  Hamilton. 

Sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  whole 
gospel,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, is  reducible  to  this,  namely : u That  we  have 
such  a High-Priest,  who  is  not  entered  into  the 
holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  arc  the  figures 
of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  God  for  us  ; ” that  he  “ is  there  set 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in 
the  heavens,  being  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched, 
and  not  man.”  Q. 

And  now  the  great  work  of  Christ’s  incarnation 
is  complete.  In  ancient  times  he  was  spoken  of  as 
44  the  Angel  of  God,”  “ the  Angel  of  his  presence,” 
44  the  Messenger  of  the  covonant,”  M the  Lord.”  In 
some  of  the  prophets  (especially  Ezekiel  and  Daniel) 
44  His  likenoss  is  as  the  appearance  of  a man.”  Hence- 
forth these  tides  cease : likeness  has  become  reality. 
It  is  the  appearance  of  a man  no  more,  for  his  man- 
hood has  been  verified  and  adored.  The  glory  has 
taken  a permanent  form , and  as  a glorified  man  he 
is  ever  after  set  forth  in  the  book  of  God.  As  such 
he  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks  ; 
as  such  he  ldraself  tells  us  he  will  hereafter  be  seen, 
44  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  ; ” and  as  such,  when  the  judg- 
ment is  past,  his  name  will  be  made  excellent  in  all 
worlds.  J.  A. 

Between  us  and  nis  visible  presence — between 
us  and  that  glorified  Redeemer  who  now  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  —that  cloud  still  rolls.  But 
the  eye  of  faith  can  pierce  it ; the  incense  of  true 
prayer  can  rise  above  it ; through  it  the  dew  of  bless- 
ing can  descend.  And  if  ho  is  gone  away,  yet  he 


has  given  us  in  his  Holy  Spirit  a nearer  sense  of 
his  presence,  a closer  infolding  in  the  arms  of  his 
tenderness,  than  we  could  have  enjoyed  even  if  we 
had  lived  with  him  of  old  in  the  home  of  Nazareth, 
or  sailed  with  him  in  the  little  boat  over  the  crystal 
waters  of  Genncsaret.  We  may  be  as  near  to  him 
at  all  times — and  more  than  all  when  we  kneel 
down  to  pray — as  the  beloved  disciple  was  when  he 
laid  his  head  upon  bis  breast.  To  all  who  will  listen 
he  still  speaks.  He  promised  to  be  with  us  always, 
even  to  the.  end  of  the  world,  and  we  have  not  found 
his  promise  fail.  It  was  but  for  thirty-three  short 
years  of  a short  lifetime  that  he  lived  on  earth  ; it 
was  but  for  three  broken  and  troubled  years  that  ho 
preached  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom ; but  forever, 
even  until  all  the  aeons  have  been  closed,  and  the 
earth  itself,  with  the  heavens  that  now  are,  have 
passed  away,  shall  everyone  of  his  true  and  faith- 
ful Children  find  peace  and  hope  and  forgiveness  in 
his  name,  and  that  name  shall  be  called  Emmanuel, 
which  is,  being  interpreted,  “ Gon  with  us.”  F. 

Acts  10.  Two  men  stood  by.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  these  were  Moses  and  Elijah  who 
had  been  present  at  the  transfiguration  and  there 
talked  with  Jesus  of  his  exodus  about  to  be  accom- 
plished at  Jerusalem.  There  is  something  sublime 
in  the  idea  that  the  great  prophetic  legislator, 
and  the  reformer,  who  had  come  from  heaven  to 
be  present  at  the  momentary  anticipation  of  the 
Mediator’s  glory,  now  appear  again  as  witnesses  of 
his  departure. to  take  final  and  perpetual  possession 
of  it.  J.  A.  A. 

L.  52.  Returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
great  joy.  Yea,  with  joy ! They  had  seen  the 
hands  stretched  out  to  bless  them.  Wherever  they 
stood  and  wherever  they  went,  the  blessing  hands 
were  before  their  eyes.  And  wherever  we  be- 
hold sorrowing  men,  show  them  these  blessing 
hands ! A.  T. 

Jesus  moved  upward  as  if  lifted  from  the  earth 
by  some  celestial  attraction,  with  his  face  looking 
downward  upon  his  beloved  companions,  and  with 
his  hands  stretched  out  in  an  attitude  of  benedic- 
tion. Hence  the  eleven  grieved  not  for  their  Lord’s 
disappearance.  They  bowed  their  heads  in  worship 
toward  the  ascended  Christ,  and  returned  to  Jerusa- 
lem with  great  joy,  as  if  they  had  gained , not  lost  a 
friend,  and  as  if  the  ascension  were  not  a sunset , 
but  a sumise — as  indeed  it  was,  not  for  them  alone 
but  for  the  whole  world.  A.  B.  B. 

The  disciples  returned,  we  are  told,  with  great 
joy ; the  sorrow  of  the  departure  swallowed  up  in 
the  hope  of  the  speedy  return.  So  vivid,  indeed, 
os  the  expectation  cherished  by  the  first  Christians 
of  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord,  that  it  needed  to 
be  chastened  and  restrained.  Ihey  required  to  have 
their  hearts  directed  into  a patient  waiting  for  that 
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coming.  We  require  to  have  that  faith  quickened 
and  stimulated,  which  they  needed  to  have  chastened 
and  restrained.  11. 

J.  31.  These  are  written,  that  ye  might 
believe*  The  genesis  and  growth  of  John's  faith, 
and  of  that  of  his  companions,  were  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  teachings  and  miracles  which  he 
records.  Now  often,  after  one  of  these  records — 
for  example,  after  the  account  of  the  miracle  at 
Cana — it  is  added  that  his  disciples  believed  / The 
Evangelist  shows  what  it  was,  and  why  it  was,  that 
he  and  his  companions  believed,  although  Jesus  was 
rejected  by  so  many.  The  roots  of  that  inward  ex- 
perience which  was  his  life  and  joy,  were  in  these 
transactions  that  he  is  induced  to  relate  in  order 
that  others  may  share  with  him  the  spiritual  bless- 
ing. There  is  thus" an  autobiographic  element  which 
runs  through  his  narration.  G.  P.  F. 

Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  This 
great  doctrine  of  the  threefold  God,  with  its  ‘prac- 
tical relation  to  ourselves,  forms  the  substance  of 
the  writings  of  John ; they  all  seem  framed  in  it  as 
in  a mould ; they  perpetually  suppose  it  not  alone 
directly,  but  silently,  in  their  inmost  structure,  and 
in  a way  which  could  not  be  interpolated  unless  bis 
whole  writings  be  op  interpolation ; and  thus  mani 
fest  the  profound  truth  that  these  things  toere  vn'itlen 
that  yc  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  the  Son 
of  God;  the  Son  of  God,  and  thence  himself  divine ; 
the  Christ,  and  thence  the  anointed  of  a divine 
Spirit.  W.  A.  B. 

25.  Many  other  things  which  Jesus  did. 

This  verse  seems  to  assert  and  vindicate  the  frag- 
mentary character  of  the  gospel,  considered  merely 
as  an  historical  narrative ; for  that  the  doings  of  the 
Lord  were  so  many,  his  life  so  rich  in  matter  of 
record,  that,  in  a popular  hyperbole,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  the  world  containing  them  all,  if  singly 


written  down;  thus  setting  forth  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  superfluity  and  cumbrousness  of  anything 

like  a perfect  detail.  A. In  the  limitation  of 

these  matchless  histories,  in  point  of  number,  there 
is  as  much  of  that  divine  wisdom  which  has  pre- 
sided over  and  pervades  the  living  oracles,  as  in 
their  variety  and  fulness.  B. 

The  Fulness  and  Completeness  of  Christs  Teach- 
ing.— The  teaching  of  the  Lord  includes  the  sub- 
stance of  all  Christian  doctrine.  Not  only  in  set 
discourses,  but  in  transient  conversations  and  sud- 
den replies,  in  words  drawn  forth  by  the  appeals  of 
the  wretched,  by  the  temptations  of  enemies  or  by 
the  errors  of  disciples,  in  strong  denunciations  of 
the  wicked  or  in  tender  consolations  of  the  weak, 
the  mind  of  Christ  has  been  expressed  on  all  points, 
and  the  store  of  divine  sentences  is  full.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  cwy  doctrine  expanded  in 
the  epistles  roots  itself  in  some  pregnant  saying 
in  the  gospels ; and  that  the  intimation  of  every 
truth,  revealed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Spirit,  come 
first  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  man.  The  more 
we  study  the  records  of  that  short  ministry  in  the 
flesh,  the  more  we  arc  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
all  the  past  and  all  the  future  arc  gathered  up  in 
it.  T.  D.  B. 

We  cannot  more  fitly  conclude  this  narrative 
of  our  Saviour’s  life  on  earth — in  which  we  have 
aimed  to  bring  into  one  view  the  records  of  the 
Four  Evangelists — than  by  calling  attention  to  the 
two  points  insisted  on  by  John:  first,  that  we 
have  only  a small  part  of  our  Lord’s  sayings 
and  doings  in  the  presence  of  Ids  disciples;  but, 
finally,  that  all  we  do  possess  lias  been  written 
with  this  one  sole  object,  “ That  we  might  believe 
that  jEsrs  is  thk  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that,  believing y we  might  have  life  through  his 
HAKE.”  S. 
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Section  107. 

Of  the  Divine  Trinity. 


In  the  transcendent,  removed,  and  awful 
depth  of  his  absolute  infinitude,  which  no 
understanding  can  pierce,  the  everlasting  and 
almighty  God  lives  in  an  existence  of  which 
our  only  possible  knowledge  is  gained  by  lights 
thrown  back  from  revelation.  Out  of  that  in- 
effable and  veiled  Godhead — the  groundwork, 
if  we  may  say  so,  of  all  divine  manifestation, 
or  theophany — there  emerge  to  us  in  revelation 
the  three  whom  we  call  persons,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  with  their  several  individual 
offices,  mutual  relations,  operations  toward 
men,  and  perfect  unity  together.  Holding  fast 
the  prime  and  positive  fact  of  this  unity,  we 
have  given  us,  as  an  equal  matter  of  faith,  the 
threeness.  We  know  of  no  priority  to  that 
threeness ; of  no  epoch  when  it  was  not ; of 
no  Deity  independent  of  that  threefold  dis- 
tinction. A question  at  that  point  takes  us 
over  into  realms  utterly  inscrutable  to  thought 
We  conceive  of  God  always,  not  as  absolute 
Being,  but  as  in  relations,  in  process,  in  act. 
And  in  such  relations,  process,  act,  we  behold 
him  only  as  three:  the  Son  eternally  begotten 
of  the  Father,  not  subordinate  in  nature  or  es- 
sence, nor  created,  nor  beginning,  but  eonsub- 
stantial  with  the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghost  ever 
proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not 
in  time,  nor  made  out  of  nothing,  but  one  in 
power  and  glory  and  eternity  with  them  both. 
Christ  comes  forth  out  of  the  Godhead  as  the 
Son,  the  Saviour,  and,  being  born  of  Mary,  is 
Jesus,  the  Messiah.  We  could  not  know  him 


in  those  very  characters  which  he  must  sustain 
in  order  to  be  our  Redeemer  except  as  he  really 
takes  upon  himself  our  nature,  a voluntary 
human  subjection — as  it  is  precisely  written, 
u the  image  of  the  invisible  God  ” in  humanity. 
This  is  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  This 
was  the  precise  mercy  to  be  wrought  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  world’s  sin. 
He  was  to  leave  “the  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  was,”  and  “ be 
made  in  fashion  as  a man,”  be  “ tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,”  be  “ an  high  priest 
tfyat  oan  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities,”  “ God  manifest  in  the  flesh,” 
“ God  with  us.”  To  this  agree  all  the  Script- 
ures. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, this  incarnate  Sod,  engaged  on  his 
redeeming  and  intercessory  work,  would  be 
shown  as  dependent  on  the  Father,  who  now 
represents  to  us  the  unseen  personality  of  the 
Godhead — as  submissive,  suffering,  deferential, 
obedient  even  unto  death,  perfect  in  humilia- 
tion. Voluntarily,  to  this  end,  and  for  the 
time,  he  says,  “ My  Father  is  greater  than  I.” 
He  prays;  how  else  could  he  be  the  Inter- 
cessor ? He  obeys,  is  sent,  lessens  himself  to 
dependency  for  the  sake  of  mediation.  How 
else  could  the  divine  will  and  perfection  be 
displayed  under  human  conditions?  Hence 
the  whole  of  that  instrumental  inequality  be- 
tween Son  and  Father,  which  is  wrought  into 
Biblical  language,  remains  in  all  our  devotional 
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SECTION  167.— OF  THE  DIVINE  TRINITY. 


habit,  and  which^ougbt  to  remain  there  to  give 
us  a realization  of  the  wondrous  fact  of  the  re- 
demption, that  we  may  apprehend  our  Saviour 
both  as  God  and  as  man. 

All  implanted  wiipts  are  wonderfully  satis- 
fied in  the  divine  Trinity.  In  the  absolute 
and  one  only  Godhead,  all  man’s  highest, 
purest,  largest,  most  far-reaching  conceptions, 
stretching  away  into  the  regions  of  Infinitude, 
Eternity,  Almightiness,  have  their  full  and 
complete  exercisb.  In  the  incarnate  Christ, 
taking  up  our  humanity,  the  longing  for  a per- 
sonal. sympathizing,  and  companionable  Deity 
is  blessedly  answered  — and  yet  God  is  there ; 
there  is  no  los3  of  the  essential  and  veritable 
Deity.  In  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  natural  desire 
of  the  devout  mind  to  connect  God  with  all 
the  operations  of  the  present  world,  the  pro- 
cesses of  creation,  the  welfare,  renewal,  revo- 
lutions, sanctification,  of  the  hunpm  family, 
finds  its  lawful  verification.  The  adorable 
mystery  becomes  a practical  and  precious  fact 
to  the  toiling  and  praying  soul.  The  baffled 
intellect  rests  from  the  aimless  beating  of  its 
wings,  and,  while  it  discovers  fields  of  bound- 
less contemplation  for  the  expansion  of  all  its 
powers,  abides  in  the  peace  of  that  holy  bene- 
diction, “The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
*nd  the  love  of  God,  and  tho  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  evermore.’'  F.  D.  II. 

The  good  man  who  feel*  the  power  of  the 
Father,  to  whom  the  Son  is  become  wisdom, 
sanctification,  and  righteousness,  and  in  whose 
heart  the  Spirit  is  shed  abroad — this  man, 
though  he  understands  nothing  of  what  is  un- 
intelligible, yet  he  alone  truly  understands  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  J.  Taylor . 

It  suits,  in  fact,  the  actual  states  of  most 
worshippers  to  turn  in  different  moods  to  each 
of  the  three  in  the  one,  and,  according  to  its 
joy  or  need,  to  praise  and  entreat  each  with 
the  whole  heart — the  Father  as  Creator  and 
Providence,  the  Son  as  Redeemer  and  embod- 
ied Friend,  the  Spirit  as  the  Dispenser  of  a 
diffused  and  sanctifying  influence  which  per- 


meates and  comforts  the  sensitive  soul.  More 
or  less  clearly  there  arise  thus,  before  the 
thought,  and  impress  the  feeling,  in  these 
hours  of  high  communion,  the  grand  and  mov- 
ing facts  of  the  evangelical  history.  The  holy 
imagery  that  peoples  the  audience-chamber  of 
the  Eternal  and  the  mansions  of  heaven  stirs 
itself  in  the  presence  of  the  suppliant.  Ere  it 
is  aware,  the  heart  is  encompassed  with  the  ver- 
ities and  events  of  the  redemption.  F.  D.  H. 

Using  the  triune  formula  in  the  least  con- 
strained way  possible,  and  allowing  the  plu- 
rality to  blend  in  the  freest  manner  possible, 
with  all  our  acts  of  worship,  praying,  singing, 
and  adoring,  we  are  only  doing  w’ith  three  per- 
sons just  what  we  do  with  one — making  no 
infringement  of  the  unity  with  the  three  more 
than  of  the  infinity  with  the  one.  Let  God  be 
three  persons  forever,  just  09  he  is  one  person 
forever,  and  as  this  latter  is  a truth  accepted 
without  difficulty,  and  held  as  the  necessary 
truth  of  religion,  so  let  it  be  our  joy  that  he  is 
a being  who  needs  for  other  purposes  equally 
dear  to  be  and  be  thought  as  three. 

Let  no  shallow  presumption  turn  us  away 
from  this  glorious  mystery  till  we  have  given 
it  time  enough,  and  opened  to  it  windows 
enough,  by  our  praises  and  prayers,  to  let  in 
the  revelation  of  its  glory.  Let  it  also  be  an 
argument  of  modesty  with  us,  and  a welcome 
commendation  to  our  reverence,  that  so  many 
friends  of  God  and  righteous  men  of  tho  past 
ages,  such  as  bore  a greater  fight  than  we,  and 
grew  to  greater  ripeness  in  their  saintly  walk, 
bowed  themselves  adoringly  before  this  holy 
mystery,  and  sung  it  with  hallelujahs  in  the 
worship  of  their  temples,  in  their  desert  fast- 
ings, and  their  fires  of  testimony.  And  as 
their  Gloria  Patri , the  sublimest  of  their  dox- 
ologies,  is,  in  form,  a hymn  for  the  ages, 
framed  to  be  continuously  chanted  by  the  long 
procession  of  times,  till  times  are  lapsed  in 
eternity,  wrhat  can  we  better  do  than  let  the 
wave  lift  us  that  lifted  them,  and  bid  it  still 
roll  on  ? H.  B. 
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Section  168. 

The  Person  of  Christ 


11  The  same  who  is  true  God,”  says  Leo,  “ is 
also  true  man,  and  in  this  unity  there  is  no  de- 
ceit. for  in  it  the  lowliness  of  man  and  the 
nuyesty  of  God  perfectly  pervade  one  another. 
Because  the  two  natures  make  only  one  person, 
we  read  on  the  one  hand : The  Son  of  man  came 
down  from  heaven,  while  yet  the  Son  of  God 
took  flesh  from  the  Virgin ; and  on  the  other : 
The  Son  of  God  was  crucified  and  buried,  while 
yet  he  suffered  not  in  his  Godhead  as  coeternal 
«nd  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  but  in  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.”  In  the  gospel 
history  tide  personal  unity  everywhere  unmis- 
takably appears.  The  self-consciousness  of 
Christ  is  not  divided.  It  is  one  and  the  self- 
same theanthropic  subject  that  speaks,  acts,  and 
suffers,  that  rises  from  the  dead,  ascends  to  hea- 
ven, sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  shall  come 
again  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

The  whole  work  of  Christ  is  to  be  referred  to 
hiM  person,  and  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  one 
or  the  other  nature  exclusively.  It  is  the  one 
divine-human  Christ,  who  wrought  miracles  of 
almighty  power — by  virtue  of  the  divine  nature 
dwelling  in  him — and  who  suffered  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  passible,  human  nature. 
The  person  was  the  subject,  the  human  nature 
the  seat  and  the  sensorium,  of  the  passion.  It 
is  by  this  hypostatical  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  human  nature  in  all  the  stages  of  the  hu- 
miliation and  exaltation  of  Christ  that  his  work 
and  his  merits  acquire  an  infinite  and  a genu- 
inely human  and  exemplary  significance  for  us. 
Because  the  God- man  suffered,  his  death  is  the 
reconciliation  of  the  world  with  God ; and  be- 
cause he  suffered  as  man,  he  has  left  us  an 
example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 

The  centre  of  personal  life  in  the  God-man 
resides  unquestionably  in  the  Logos,  who  was 
from  eternity  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead, 
and  could  not  lose  his  personality.  He  united 
himself  not  with  a human  person,  but  with 
human  nature.  The  divine  nature  is  therefore 
the  root  and  basis  of  the  personality  of  Christ. 
Christ  himself,  moreover,  always  speaks  and 
acts  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  divine  origin 
and  character ; as  having  come  from  the  Father, 


having  been  sent  by  him,  and,  even  during  his 
earthly  life,  living  in  heaven  and  in  unbroken 
communion  with  the  Father.  And  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  had  no  independent  personality 
of  its  own,  besides  the  divine;  it  had  no  ex- 
istence at  all  before  the  incarnation,  but  began 
with  this  act,  and  was  so  incorporated  with  the 
preexistent  Logos  personality  as  to  find  in  this 
alone  its  own  full  self-consciousness,  and  to  be 
permeated  and  controlled  by  it  in  every  stage 
of  its  development.  The  theology  of  the  Church 
will  ever  return  anew  to  deeper  and  still  deeper 
contemplation  and  adoration  of  the  thean- 
thropic person  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  sun  of  history,  the  miracle  of 
miracles,  the  central  mystery  of  godliness,  and 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  salvation  and  life 
for  the  lost  race  of  man.  P.  8. 

The  Person  of  Christ  as  disclosed  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel. — Jesus  is  the  Word  (the  Logos), 
the  Revealer  of  God.  The  word  is  the  revela- 
tion of  the  thought ; its  incarnation,  as  it  were, 
in  order  to  convey  it  to  the  mind  of  another. 
The  w ord  in  the  Greek  is  also  the  reason  of 
anything,  “the  unfolding  of  its  true  nature  and 
meaning  to  him  who  knows  it  not.”  JesusChrist 
claimed  to  be  the  Revealer  of  the  Father ; and 
this  is  best  expressed  by  his  title,  the  Word. 

His  relation  to  the  Father  is  absolutely  unique. 
He  came  forth  from  the  Father,  he  ever  turns 
his  face  toward  Him,  and  he  is  himself  very 
God.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Father  from  all  eter- 
nity, he  is  yet  personally  distinct  from  him,  the 
only-begotten  Son.  In  his  work  he  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  Father:  he  is  sent  by  the  Father; 
receives  his  name,  the  symbol  of  his  power  and 
greatness,  from  the  Father;  ascribes  his  power 
to  the  Father.  Yet  he  declares  himself  one 
with  the  Father  and  equal  with  him.  The 
Father  is  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father.  Though 
on  earth  he  is  in  heaven.  Though  from  the 
Father  he  is  ytt  self- existent. 

His  relation  to  man  evinces  his  unity  with  the 
Father.  The  life  for  lost  man  was  in  him,  and 
communicated  by  him.  He  is  full  of  grace  and 
truth,  he  preaches  the  truth,  and  he  is  the  truth 
itself.  Whosoever  has  seen  him  has  seen  the 
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Father  also.  Through  his  union  with  the 
Father,  all  power  is  given  him ; he  gives  life  to 
whom  he  will ; he  presents  himself  as  an  ex- 
ample for  men  to  copy ; and  he  challenges  the 
Jews  to  find  a single  blemish  in  his  character. 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  represented  as  a hu- 
man being,  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  weak- 
nesses and  wants  of  men.  When  he  fasted  he 
was  hungry  and  ate.  When  he  travelled  he  was 
thirsty  and  weary.  Being  grieved  he  wept,  and 
being  crucified  he  died.  He  had  a peculiarly 
human  friendship  and  affection  for  the  beloved 
disciple,  and  for  the  household  in  Bethany.  He 
remembered  the  claims  of  filial  duty  even  in 
that  hour  of  supreme  solemnity  on  the  cross. 

It  is  by  virtue  of  his  incarnation,  or  his  par- 
taking of  human  nature,  that  he  becomes  the 
source  of  life  to  the  world.  He  is  the  vine  and 
his  disciples  are  the  branches.  A constant  I 


stream  of  life  flows  from  him  through  them ; a 
life  which  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as 
man's  natural  life.  It  reaches  its  maturity  by 
means  of  growth  through  nourishment.  Its 
food  is  Christ,  the  living  bread  which  came 
dotvnfrom  heaven,  who  is  a source  of  permanent 
life  to  the  world.  The  operating  principle  of 
this  divine  life  is  faith  in  Christ.  This  faith 
leads  to  good  works.  By  union  with  Christ, 
the  vine,  alone,  a union  effected  by  faith,  can 
the  branches  become  fruitful,  and  by  abiding 
in  him  alone  can  they  increase  in  fruitfulness. 
The  new  life  of  faith  leads  to  purity  and  truth, 
and  to  mutual  love.  It  makes  men  again  the 
children  of  God,  and  gives  them  a claim  upon 
his  love  and  access  to  him  in  prayer.  It  makes 
them  the  channels  of  blessing  to  others,  the 
representatives  of  Christ  in  a mission  for  the 
saving  of  mankind.  D.  8.  G. 


Section  169. 

Doctrine  of  Messiah  as  disclosed  under  the  Theocracy. 


Thb  people  of  Israel  were  taken  out  of  the 
midst  of  an  idolatrous  world,  to  become  the 
depositaries  of  a purer  knowledge  of  the  one 
true  God  than  was  given  to  any  other  people. 
At  a time  when  (humanly  speaking)  the  world 
could  hardly  have  preserved  a spiritual  religion 
in  its  highest  purity,  they  received  a divine 
revelation  enshrined  in  symbols  and  ceremo- 
nies, whereby  it  might  be  safely  kept  till  the 
time  of  its  development  in  a purer  and  more 
heavenly  form.  J.  S.  H. 

The  Jewish  nationality  was  placed  in  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  to  receive,  preserve, 
and  transmit  this  deposit  of  truth.  God  takes 
this  people  to  himself.  He  creates,  fashions, 
and  appropriates  it  in  a special  sense,  and  in 
an  effectual  manner;  he  governs  and  directs  it 
immediately.  This  extraordinary  government 
is  called  Theocracy,  or  the  personal  govern- 
ment of  God.  A.  V. 

The  kingdom  of  God  was  first  realized  in 
the  form  of  a Theocracy.  It  had  its  boun- 
daries like  any  other  country,  and,  like  an 
earthly  king,  God  made  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 


salem his  dwelling-place.  The  separation  be- 
tween the  sacred  and  profane  was  marked  with 
minute  care  in  the  external  life  of  the  Jew : 
the  law  dealt  first  with  the  life  of  the  body,  in 
order  to  rise,  little  by  little,  to  the  life  of 
the  soul.  The  divine  law  was  itself  incor- 
porated with  a body  of  outward  ceremonies. 
It  is  nevertheless  easy  to  discern  the  immortal 
spirit  under  the  .sensible  form  and  symbol. 
Prophecy  proclaims  that  all  nations  shall  be 
blessed  in  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  that  a 
sacrifice  more  worthy  of  God  than  that  of 
bulls  and  goats  shall  be  offered  to  eternal  jus- 
tice. It  hails  in  anticipation  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  who  is  to  be  at  onoe  the  propitiatory 
victim  and  the  king  of  the  new  Israel.  De  P. 

The  book  of  Genesis  connects  the  promise 
of  redemption  with  the  narrative  of  the  fall. 
At  each  crisis  in  the  providential  history  of  the 
world  this  promise  was  brought  within  nar- 
rower limits.  After  the  flood,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Noah  was  especially  connected  with  the 
future  triumph  of  God.  Abraham  was  called, 
and  the  assurance  was  given  to  him  that  the 
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blessing  of  the  earth  should  spring  from  his 
seed.  The  fortunes  of  the  twelve  patriarchs 
were  prophetically  foreshadowed,  and  the 
sceptre  was  assigned  to  Judah.  But  up  to 
this  point  no  personal  trait  of  a Redeemer  was 
given.  Hope  was  turned  from  mankind  gener- 
ally to  a race,  a nation,  a tribe ; but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  simplicity  of  early  faith,  it  was 
left  otherwise  vague  and  distant. 

The  legislation  of  Moses  contained  the  next 
revelation  of  “ the  great  age  to  come,”  and  the 
first  description  of  the  prophet  by  whom  it 
should  he  inaugurated.  The  law  from  the  first 
exhibited  the  image  of  a nobler  law;  and  that 
which  was  permanent  and  essential  in  the  re- 
lation which  it  established  between  God  and 
man  was  transferred  to  a future  law-giver.  At 
the  same  time  the  hope  of  the  world  was  defi- 
nitely fixed  in  Palestine  by  the  witness  of  a 
heathen  seer.  The  promise  of  Moses  was  con- 
firmed by  the  unwilling  testimony  of  Balaam, 
who  looked  forward  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Jewish  race  and  the  Jewish  King,  and  con- 
demned himself. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  one 
family  was  selected  from  the  chosen  tribe; 
and  the  “sceptre”  was  now  reserved  for  the 
Son  of  David.  The  later  period  of  the  king- 
dom saw  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  idea  of 
this  future  King. 

The  captivity  completed  the  circle  of  the 
Messianic  hopes,  by  turning  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  divine  glory  of  the  coming  King, 
and  the  universal  extent  of  his  dominion.  The 
Son  of  David  was  recognized  under  the  wider 
title  of  the  Son  of  man ; and  his  kingdom  ap- 
peared as  the  last  and  mightiest  of  the  mon- 
archies of  the  world. 

In  this  way  the  earliest  hope  of  mankind 
was  centred  in  a Person ; and  the  image  of  the 
future  Saviour  was  drawn  from  the  varied 
forms  in  which  God  made  himself  known  in 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  At  the  time 
of  Christ’s  appearance,  the  national  hope  of 
the  Jews,  although  indefinite,  was  universal. 
In  some  form  or  other  general  expectation  was 
quickened  in  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  among 
the  Jews  of  the  dispersion ; “Jerusalem  and  all 
Judea,  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan 
went  out”  to  John's  baptism,  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  sect,  “ musing  whether  he 
were  Christ.”  In  the  most  different  stations 
were  those  who  “ waited  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  B.  F.  W. 

88 


The  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  and  the  history  of  Jesus 
Christ,  lie  before  us.  Do  these  two  monuments 
form  but  one  single  edifice  ? This  second  his- 
tory— is  it  comprised  and  written  beforehand  in 
the  first  ? Let  us  collect theprincipal  texts  which 
speak  of  the  advent  of  the  future  Messiah : 

Gen.  3 : 14,  15;  9:26;  12:3;  49:  10;  and 
Micah  5:2.  He  that  shall  bruise  the  head  of 
the  serpent  shall  belong  to  the  race  of  Show, 
to  the  posterity  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah. 

Psalms  2 : 2,  0,  7;  22  : 1,  7;  69  : 21 ; 'SS  : 
18,  8,  23,  27.  Israel  is  at  its  apogee  of  splen- 
dor : David  prophesies  alike  the  sufferings  and 
the  glory  of  that  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  is 
to  be,  not  merely  the  King  of  Zion,  but  “ the 
Son  and  the  Anointed  of  the  Eternal.” 

Isaiah  7 : 13,  14;  9 : 2-6;  11  : 1-4;  49  : 
1-6 ; Zech.  9:9;  and  Isaiah  53.  The  kingdom 
of  David  and  Solomon  has  begun  to  decay ; 
Judah  and  Israel  are  separated;  both  king- 
doms have  their  prophets,  who  at  one  time 
struggle  against  the  crimes  and  evils  of  their 
respective  ages,  and  at  another  occupy  them' 
selves  in  disclosing  prospects  of  the  future. 

Seventeen  centuries  passed  in  the  interval 
between  the  receiving  of  the  Decalogue  by 
Moses,  and  the  actual  approuch  of  the  Messiah 
announced  by  the  prophets.  At  the  end  of 
these  seventeen  centuries  the  God  who  defined 
himself  to  Moses  to  be  “I  am  that  I am,”  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  God,  the  sole  God  of 
Israel.  Israel  has  passed  through  all  govern- 
ments, undergone  all  vicissitudes,  fallen  into 
all  the  errors  to  which  it  is  possible  to  succumb. 
The  Jews  have  had  a hierarchy,  and  judges 
and  kings;  they  have  been  alternately  con- 
querors and  conquered,  masters  and  slaves; 
they  have  had  their  temptation  to  idolatry  and 
paroxysms  of  impiety ; still  they  have  ever  re- 
turned to  the  one  God — to  the  true  God.  Their 
faith  has  survived  all  their  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes; and  after  those  seventeen  centuries, 
Israel  is  waiting  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah  a 
Messiah,  according  to  the  affirmation  of  its 
greatest  prophets,  the  Liberator  and  Saviour, 
not  of  Israel  alone,  but  of  all  nations.  Fact 
without  parallel  in  history — fact  that  is  not 
human ! But  what  more  shall  that  fact  be- 
come, and  what  shall  be  our  belief,  when  the 
prophecies  shall  have  their  accomplishment— 
w hen  Jehovah  shall  have  given  to  the  world 
Jesus  Christ  ? Guizot, 
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Section  170. 

Christ:  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, 

SUMMARY  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS 


The  Jewish  rabbins  ascribed  to  the  Messiah 
a threefold  dignity,  “the  crown  of  the  law, 
the  crown  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  crown 
of  the  kingdom.”  This  is  the  comprehensive 
. result  of  the  Old  Testament  declarations  about 
the  promised  Mediator.  The  New  Testament 
also  9ets  forth  Christ  as  the  great  Teacher,  the 
great  High-Priest,  and  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords.  The  whole  history  of  the 
Israelites  centres  in  these  three  points : Moses 
and  the  prophets,  Aaron  and  the  priesthood, 
and  David  and  the  royal  house.  Here  were 
the  grand  institutes  of  the  theocracy.  Through 
a thousand  years  inspired  prophets  taught  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ; in  the  degeneracy  of 
Israel,  they  spoke  of  still  deeper  woes  to 
come ; in  its  lordliest  days,  they  held  up  the 
glad  vision  of  yet  brighter  times  in  store. 
Kings  also  ruled  in  majesty ; yet  even  David 
was  but  a type  of  him  who  was  to  come  of  the 
root  of  Jesse.  A whole  tribe  was  set  apart  to 
the  office  of  the  priesthood ; the  shadow  and 
symbol  of  the  great  High-Priest.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  in  short,  can 
only  be  distinctly  read  in  the  light  of  these 
three  words : Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  Not 
alone  in  these  general  types,  but  in  specific 
promise,  it  was  foretold  that  the  Anointed 
One  was  to  bear  these  offices.  In  exalted 
strains  did  the  prophetic  word  depict  the  com- 
ing glories  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  sum  of 
all  is  tiiis : Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 

As  was  the  word  of  prophecy  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  was  the  fact  of  history  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  three  distinct  offices 
ire  combined  and  concentrated  in  the  one 
person  of  the  God-man.  The  carnal  Jewish 
mind  looked  for  a temporal  prince,  attended 
with  the  pomp  of  worldly  magnificence ; but 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  anointed  of  old,  ap- 
peared as  a simple  teacher,  suffered  indignity 
and  death,  and  showed  his  regal  power  by 
subduing  death,  hell,  and  the  grave.  He  dis- 
appointed every  earthly  hope  and  fulfilled 


every  divine  prediction.  He  was  greeted  as  a 
prophet,  sent  of  God ; he  spake  as  never  man 
spake ; he  foretold  his  own  death,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  degenerate  city  that  rejected  him, 
and  the  victories  of  his  kingdom.  He  revealed 
God  to  man,  and  thus  showed  himself  to  be 
the  very  Word  of  God.  He  was  at  once  the 
living  law  and  the  living  gospel.  His  words 
are  spirit  and  life ; heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away,  but  his  word  shall  never  pass  away. 
Chief  and  last  of  the  prophets,  the  whole 
of  prophecy  has  in  him  its  summary  and 
completion. 

The  New  Testament  also  represents  the 
Mediator  as  the  great  High-Priest,  the  only 
real  sacrifice.  He  is  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  He  offered 
himself  through  the  eternal  spirit  without  spot 
unto  God.  All  other  oblations  are  ineffectual ; 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  not  take 
away  sin ; but  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  that  new 
and  living  way,  we  have  boldness  of  access. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  one  grand  dem- 
onstration, not  only  that  Christ  is  the  High- 
Priest  of  our  apostate  race,  but  that  he  alone 
is,  or  can  be,  such ; all  others  are  but  shadows. 
And  that  same  epistle  conjoins  his  regal  with 
his  priestly  functions ; for  it  is  thi9  High-Priest 
who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  heavens.  And  John  in  the 
apocalyptic  vision  sees  the  heavenly  hosts  cast- 
ing their  crowns  before  his  throne.  Thus  as 
the  burden  and  sum  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  find  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  these  three 
offices,  and  only  these,  and  these  in  nil  their 
fulness,  ascribed  to  the  Mediator,  and  to  him 
alone. 

We  know  him  not  fully  or  truly,  until  we 
know  him  as  our  Prophet,  giving  to  us  the 
words  of  eternal  wisdom  ; as  our  Priest,  who 
paid  the  ransom  for  our  souls;  and  as  our 
King,  ruling  over  and  in  us.  He  speaks  to  us 
to-day  as  really  as  he  did  to  his  chosen  twelve 
in  the  cities  and  on  the  plains  of  Judea;  he  in- 
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tercedes  for  ns  to-day  as  truly  as  he  did  for 
the  disciples  that  hang  upon  his  lips  when  he 
offered  his  hallowed  prayer  of  intercession ; 
he  guides  our  steps  as  really  now  as  he  guided 
the  steps  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  when  he 
walked  with  them  day  by  day.  Taught  by 
him  the  unlearned  become  wise ; redeemed  by 
him  the  unholy  become  blameless;  ruled  by 


him,  the  slave  of  sin  becomes  the  freeman  of 
the  Lord,  and  has  the  right  of  citizenship  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
And  when  the  believer  thus  knows  him,  then 
he  also  knows  that  there  can  be  but  one  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  the  King  and  Lord  of  our  souls,  our 
Redeemer.  H.  B.  S. 


Section  171. 

Christ,  the  Divine  Man:  His  Doctrine  and  Character. 


1.  The  Teaoheb  and  his  Teaching.— Je- 
sus Christ  was  a man  of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee  of 
Judea,  whom  no  hint  of  the  learning  and  sci- 
ence of  other  lands  and  of  the  discoveries  and 
speculations  of  the  world’s  sages  could  by  any 
possibility  have  reached.  He  was  a man  of 
humble  origin;  his  parents,  his  relatives,  his 
associates,  were  all  poor,  and  he  himself  was 
poor,  to  the  last  very  poor. 

But  this  Person,  in  n ministry  of  three  years, 
did  infinitely  more  for  mankind  and  for  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  than  either  Socrates  or  Plato,  or 
both  together  were  able  to  do,  each  with  the 
labor  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  with  all  their 
maturity  of  wisdom,  and  experience,  and  with 
all  the  advantages  of  learning,  aud  travel,  and 
patronage.  The  words  of  this  being,  even  on 
common  occasions,  discover  a breadth  and  uni- 
versality without  example;  they  are  always 
very  simple,  but  profoundly  suggestive,  some- 
times of  inexhaustible  force.  Jesus  not  only 
announces  separate  ideas  of  the  highest  value, 
but  his  sayings  may  be  likened  to  rich  seeds  or 
roots  of  truth,  from  which  spring  up  manifold 
living  growths.  The  free  and  earnest  soul, 
deeply  pondering  the  sentences  which  fell  from 
his  lips,  feels  itself  in  a lofty  and  holy  region, 
where  new  expanses  of  light  and  glory  in  all 
directions  break  upon  the  sight;  where  forms 
of  truth,  long  familiar,  open  freshly,  and  dis- 
close unimagined  wonders;  and  where  an  over- 
powering sense  of  reality,  of  living  energy,  and 
of  divinity,  is  created. 

He,  too,  is  the  only  teacher  who  always 
sneaks  with  certainty  and  precision.  Not  a 


shadow  even  of  hesitation  rests  for  a moment 
on  his  language.  And  he  is  the  only  teacher 
who  always  expresses  himself  without  ef- 
fort. Y. 

The  form  of  his  expressions,  whether  he 
uttered  parables,  proverbs,  maxims,  or  appa- 
rent paradoxes,  was  intended  to  spur  men’s 
minds  to  profounder  thought,  to  awaken  the 
divine  consciousness  within,  and  so  teach  them 
to  understand  that  which  at  first  served  only 
as  a mental  stimulus.  It  was  designed  to  im- 
press indelibly  upon  the  memory  of  his  hearers 
truths  perhaps  as  yet  not  fully  intelligible,  but 
which  would  grow  clear  as  the  divine  life  was 
formed  within  them,  and  become  an  ever-in- 
creasing source  of  spiritual  light.  His  doctrine 
was  not  to  be  propagated  as  a lifeless  stock  of 
tradition,  but  to  be  received  as  a living  Spirit 
by  willing  minds,  and  brought  out  into  full 
consciousness,  according  to  its  import,  by  free 
spiritual  activity.  The  form  of  teaching  which 
repelled  the  stupid,  and  passed  unheeded  and 
misunderstood  by  the  unholy,  roused  suscepti- 
ble minds  to  deeper  thought,  and  rewarded 
their  inquiries  by  the  discovery  of  ever-increas- 
ing treasures. 

He  would  not  have  been  “Son  of  God” 
and  “ Son  of  man,”  had  not  his  words,  like  his 
works,  with  all  their  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  contained  some  things 
that  were  inexplicable;  had  they  not  borne 
concealed  within  them  the  germ  of  an  infinite 
development,  reserved  for  future  ages  to  un- 
fold. It  is  this  feature  (and  all  the  Evangelists 
concur  in  their  representations  of  it)  which  dis- 
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tinguishes  Christ  from  all  other  teachers  of 
men.  Advance  as  they  may,  they  can  never 
reach  him ; their  only  task  need  be,  by  taking 
him  more  and  more  into  their  life  and  thought, 
to  learn  better  how  to  bring  forth  the  treas- 
ures that  lie  concealed  in  him.  N. 

Altogether  we  behold  here  an  originality, 
a consistency,  a living  energy,  a grandeur,  and 
a depth  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  He 
stands  unapproachably  distant  from  all  that 
ever  were  honored  with  a divine  mission ; he 
is  not  a link  in  a chain  of  succession,  but  is 
absolutely  alone,  and  has  no  predecessor  and 
no  successor.  The  multitude,  the  originality, 
the  harmony,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  revela- 
tions, separate  him,  by  an  impassable  line, 
from  all  that  arose  before  his  time,  and  the 
fact  that  in  two  thousand  years  not  a single 
important  contribution  has  been  added  to  the 
body  of  spiritual  truth  which  he  left,  cuts  off 
all  succession.  Of  all  the  spiritual  truth  exist- 
ing in  the  world  at  this  moment,  not  only  is 
there  not  a single  important  idea  which  is  not 
found  in  the  words  of  Christ,  but  all  the  most 
important  ideas  can  be  found  nowhere  else, 
and  have  their  sole  fountain  in  his  mind.  From 
his  mind  there  shone  a light  which  neither 
Egypt,  nor  India,  nor  Greece,  nor  Rome,  had 
ever  kindled,  which  no  age  before  his  day  ever 
saw,  and  none  since,  except  in  him  alone,  has 
ever  seen.  Y. 

2.  Effects  of  ms  Teaching. — Thi3  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  without  money  and  arms,  has 
conquered  more  millions  than  Alexander,  Ce- 
sar, Mohammed,  and  Napoleon.  Without  sci- 
ence and  learning,  he  shed  more  light  on  things 
human  and  divine  than  all  philosophers  and 
scholars  combined ; without  the  eloquence  of 
schools,  he  spoke  such  words  of  life  as  were 
never  spoken  before  or  since,  and  produced 
effects  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ora- 
tor and  poet;  without  writing  a single  line,  he 
set  more  pens  in  motion,  and  furnished  themes 
for  more  sermons,  orations,  discussions,  works 
of  learning  and  of  art,  and  sweet  songs  of 
praise,  than  the  whole  army  of  great  men  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  P.  S. 

The  completeness  of  Christ's  teaching  ap- 
pears in  the  thoroughness  and  depth  of  his 
doctrines.  He  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree;  he  drove  the  ploughshare  down  under 
the  soil.  He  did  not  talk  of  the  overturning  ! 
of  the  Roman  Empire ; he  overturned  it  by  the 
principles  he  set  in  motion  against  its  oppres- 


sions, its  vices,  its  crimes.  He  did  not  furnish 
a philosophy  of  social  order ; he  reconstructed 
society  by  a few  simple  truths  concerning  the 
individual,  the  family,  the  neighbor,  the  state, 
the  Church.  He  did  not  deliver  a treatise  on 
trade  or  political  economy,  but  he  gave  rules 
that  rendered  injustice,  fraud, dishonesty  impos- 
sible within  his  kingdom,  and  disgraceful  out- 
side of  it.  What  he  taught  took  hold  upon  the 
innermost  thoughts,  feelings,  passions,  motives, 
imaginations  of  the  human  heart,  to  work 
there  a revolution  deep  and  radical.  And 
his  doctrines  still  confront  the  soul  as  a final- 
ity in  respect  to  its  character,  its  needs,  its 
duties,  and  its  hopes.  These  words  of  Christ 
strike  the  soul  with  awe,  for  by  them  it  shall 
be  judged. 

The  sayings  of  Christ  are  certified  by  their 
effects , especially  in  the  higher  spheres  of  hu- 
man thought  and  feeling . Since  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  how  large  a portion  of 
the  literature  of  the  world  has  been  devoted 
to  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  his  words, 
or  directly  or  indirectly  has  grown  out  of  them  I 
How  little  is  there  in  the  sayings  of  other  men 
that  the  world  cherishes  as  life-words!  How 
many  volumes  have  been  made  simply  by  com- 
menting on  the  words  of  Christ! 

The  power  of  Christ’s  doctrine  has  been 
equally  apparent  upon  human  society.  A new 
society,  altogether  peculiar,  whose  foundation  is 
faith  in  Christ  himself,  whose  bond  is  love  to 
him  and  his,  whose  aim  is  moral  perfection,  has 
come  into  existence  through  his  word,  and  to- 
day exists  over  half  the  globe.  The  Church  of 
Christ,  founded,  w ithout  political  purpose  or 
physical  power,  upon  a word,  an  idea,  and 
expanding  through  the  ages  with  an  undying 
spiritual  life,  witnesses  that  never  man  spake 
like  this  man.  Moreover,  his  words  have  pene- 
trated civil  society,  have  infused  into  govern- 
ment the  idea  of  justice,  have  redressed  social 
w’rongs,  have  harmonized  legislation,  and  lifted 
the  masses  to  a higher  plane  of  thought  and 
hope.  J.  P.  T. 

There  is  a fifth  gospel,  which  has  been  eigh- 
teen centuries  in  writing:  the  work  of  Christ 
among  mankind.  The  track  of  his  footsteps  is 
seen  wherever  there  has  been  any  real  progress 
in  good,  in  love,  in  right,  in  the  moral  elevation 
of  men.  At  the  basis  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion lies  the  thought  of  Jesus.  De  P. 

When  we  have  it  thrust  upon  our  convictions 
by  every  fragment  of  historic  testimony,  by 
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even  heathen  Pliny  and  infidel  Gibbon  them- 
selves, by  all  monuments  of  human  progress, 
and  by  all  the  civilization  of  to-day,  and  all  the 
spreading  life  of  the  Church  always,  that  since 
the  moment  when  Christ  came  up  out  of  the 
Jordan,  wet  with  the  baptism  of  John,  and  with 
the  glory  of  his  heavenly  consecration  shining 
upon  him,  a new  principle  has  been  steadily 
working  in  the  heart  of  human  things,  to  trans- 
form them,  new  in  form  and  in  spirit,  in  name 
and  in  essence — then  how  are  we  to  escape 
believing  that,  if  God  was  in  the  building  of 
the  world,  it  was  not  man  that  by  regeneration 
created  it  anew  ? 

Whether  you  strike  down  below  the  surface 
of  events,  or  reach  out  either  way  to  trace  their 
sequence  and  interdependence,  the  under-tide 
that  bears  all  up  and  sweeps  all  along  is  the  irre- 
sistible current  of  Christ’s  divine  life.  Changes 
with  which  no  other  change  compares,  revolu- 
tions for  which  no  civil  revolution  can  account, 
impulses  of  thought,  conquests  of  science, 
growths  of  institutions,  marches  of  learning  and 
qpciety — all  testify  that  a silent  power  was 
cradled  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  which 
was  to  dwarf  down  the  empire  of  Cesars  and 
Bonapartes  into  the  puny  dynasties  of  nursery 
games.  All  the  growing  multitudes,  achieve- 
ments, industry,  enterprise,  discoveries,  wis- 
dom, and  strength  of  the  race,  lift  a chant 
of  thanksgiving  that  has  grown  louder  from 
the  first,  and  is  swelling  still,  to  proclaim 
Christ  the  divine  Regenerator  of  its  desti- 
nies, the  infinite  and  eternal  Head  over  his 
Church.  F.  D.  H. 

Outside  of  Christianity  therehave  been  grand 
spectacles  of  activity  and  force,  brilliant  phe- 
nomena of  genius  and  virtue,  generous  attempts 
at  reform,  learned  philosophical  systems,  and 
beautiful  mythological  poems;  no  real  profound 
or  fruitful  regeneration  of  humanity  and  of  so- 
ciety. Jesus  Christ  from  his  cross  accom- 
plishes what  ere  while,  in  Asia  and  Europe, 
princes  and  philosophers,  the  powerful  of  the 
earth,  and  sages,  attempted  without  success. 
He  changes  the  moral  state  and  the  social  state 
of  the  world.  He  pours  into  the  souls  of  men 
new  enlightenment  and  new  powers.  For  all 
classes,  for  all  human  conditions,  he  prepares 
destinies  before  his  advent  unknown.  He  lib- 
erates them  at  the  same  time  that  he  lays  down 
rules  for  their  guidance ; he  quickens  them  and 
stills  them.  He  places  the  divine  law  and  hu- 
man liberty  face  to  face,  and  yet  still  in  har- 


mony. He  offers  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evil  which  weighs  upon  humanity ; to  sin  he 
opens  the  path  of  salvation,  to  unhappiness  the 
door  of  hope.  Guizot. 

3.  His  Position  and  Chabacteb. — We 
should  naturally  suppose  that  such  a personage, 
setting  up  the  most  astounding  claims  and  pro- 
posing the  most  extraordinary  work,  would  sur- 
round himself  w it  h extraordinary  circumstances. 
We  should  expect  something  uncommon  and 
striking  in  his  look,  his  dress,  his  mode  of  speech, 
his  outward  life,  and  the  train  of  his  attendants* 
But  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  His  greatness 
is  singularly  unostentatious,  modest,  and  quiet; 
far  from  repelling  the  beholder,  it  attracts  and 
invites  him  to  familiar  approach.  His  public 
life  never  moved  on  the  imposing  arena  of 
secular  heroism,  but  within  the  humble  circle 
of  every-day  life,  and  the  simple  relations  of  a 
son,  a brother,  a citizen,  a teacher,  and  a 
friend.  P.  8. 

Jesus  exhibited  an  entire  independence  of 
parties.  His  position  was  not  determined  by 
any  feeling  of  opposition  to  any  of  them ; he 
represented  no  reaction  Rather  is  it  time  that 
he  stood  on  a higher  plane,  and  was  moved  by 
considerations  altogether  distinct  from  any  im- 
pulse to  follow  or  to  oppose  prevailing  tenets. 
This  is  remarkable  especially  as  regards  the 
Pharisees,  to  whom  he  conceded  a certain  au- 
thority as  teachers  of  the  law,  and  who  from 
their  number,  and  standing,  and  apparent  sanc- 
tity, impressed  the  people  with  awe.  Jesus 
discriminates  between  what  is  to  be  followed  and 
what  rejected  in  their  creed  and  conduct.  But 
nothing  in  the  plan  of  his  own  career,  or  in  the 
doctrine  which  he  inculcated,  is  caught  up  from 
them.  His  path  is  marked  out  with  entire  in- 
dependence, in  a way  to  clash  directly  with  the 
ideas  of  the  most  revered  leaders.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  evidences  of  the  origi- 
nality of  Jesus.  It  was  from  within,  and  not 
from  without,  that  he  derived  that  conception 
of  his  office  and  work,  which,  with  undeviating 
constancy,  he  proceeded  to  realize.  G.  P.  F. 

In  every  other  life  than  that  of  Christ,  what 
imperfections,  what  inconsistencies!  Where  is 
the  character  that  no  opposition  is  sufficient‘to 
overwhelm?  Where  the  individual  whose  con- 
duct is  never  modified  by  event  or  circumstance, 
who  never  yields  to  the  influences  of  the  time, 
never  accommodates  himself  to  manners  or  pas- 
sions that  be  cannot  prevail  to  alter?  From 
first  to  last  he  is  the  same;  always  the  same, 
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majestic  and  simple,  infinitely  severe  and  infi- 
nitely gentie ; throughout  a life  that  may  be 
said  to  have  been  lived  under  the  public  eye, 
Jesus  never  gives  occasion  to  find  fault;  the 
prudence  of  his  conduct  compels  our  admiration 
by  its  union  of  force  and  gentleness.  Every- 
thing in  him  amazes  me;  his  spirit  outreaches 
mine,  and  his  will  confounds  me.  Comparison 
is  impossible  between  him  and  any  other  being 
in  the  world.  He  is  truly  a being  by  himself : 
his  ideas  and  his  sentiments,  the  truth  that  he 
announces,  his  manner  of  convincing,  are  all 
beyond  humanity  and  the  natural  order  of 
things.  His  birth,  and  the  story  of  his  life,  the 
profoundness  of  his  doctrine  which  overturns 
all  difficulties,  and  is  their  most  complete  solu- 
tion, his  gospel,  the  singularity  of  this  mysteri- 
ous being,  his  appearance,  his  empire,  his  prog- 
ress through  all  centuries  and  kingdoms — all 
this  is  to  me  a prodigy,  an  unfathomable  mys- 
tery. I see  nothing  here  of  man.  Near  as  I 
may  approach,  closely  as  I may  examine,  all 
remains  great  with  a greatness  that  crushes  me ; 
it  is  in  vain  that  I reflect— all  remains  unac- 
countable. Napoleon. 

The  Christ  of  the  gospels  shows  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  fanaticism  or  self-delusion.  On 
the  contrary,  he  discouraged  and  opposed  all 
the  prevailing  carnal  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
Messiah,  as  a supposed  political  reformer  and 
emancipator.  He  is  calm,  self-possessed,  uni- 
formly consistent,  free  from  all  passion  and 
undue  excitement,  never  desponding,  ever  con- 
fident of  success  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
trial  and  persecution.  To  every  perplexing 
question  he  quickly  returned  the  wisest  answer ; 
he  never  erred  in  his  judgment  of  men  or 
things;  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his 
public  life,  before  friend  and  foe,  before  mag- 
istrate and  people,  in  disputing  with  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  in  addressing  his  disciples  or 
the  multitude,  while  standing  before  Pontius 
Pilate  and  Caiaphas,  or  suspended  on  the  cross, 
he  shows  an  unclouded  intellect  and  complete 
mastery  of  appetite  and  passion— in  short  all 


the  qualities  the  very  opposite  to  those  which 
characterize  persons  laboring  under  self-delu- 
sion or  any  mental  disease. 

Endowed  with  the  keenest  moral  sensibilities 
and  tenderest  sympathies,  moving  in  a corrupt 
age  of  this  wicked  world,  and  tempted  as  we, 
yea  more  than  we  are,  by  unbelief,  ingratitude, 
malignity,  denial,  and  treason,  he  yet  main- 
tained a spotless  innocence  to  the  last.  He  was 
ever  true  to  his  mission  of  mercy,  lived  solely 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind ; 
united,  in  even  symmetry,  the  opposite  graces 
of  dignity  and  humility,  strength  and  gentle- 
ness, severity  and  kindness,  energy  and  resig- 
nation, active  and  passive  obedience  even  to  the 
death  on  the  cross,  and  furnished  an  exemplar 
of  perfect  humanity. 

The  same  in  doctrine  and  conduct  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  before  friend  and  foe, 
in  private  and  public  life,  in  action  and  suffer- 
ing, he  had  never  to  retract  a word,  never  to 
regret  a deed,  never  to  ask  the  pardon  of  God 
or  man.  His  calmness  and  serenity  was  never 
disturbed ; he  never  felt  unhappy  or  despond- 
ing, and,  when  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  he 
could  say  to  his  heavenly  Father  in  the  presence 
of  his  intimate  friends  and  disciples : *l  I have 
glorified  thee  on  the  earth  ; I have  finished  the 
work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.” 

Such  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth — a true  man  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  yet  differing  from  all 
men,  a character  absolutely  unique  and  original, 
from  tender  childhood  to  ripe  manhood  moving 
in  unbroken  union  with  God,  overflowing  with 
the  purest  love  to  man,  free  from  every  sin  and 
error,  innocent  and  holy,  teaching  and  practis- 
ing all  virtues  in  perfect  harmony,  devoted 
solely  and  uniformly  to  the  noblest  ends,  seal- 
ing the  purest  life  with  the  sublimest  death,  and 
ever  acknowledged  since  as  the  one  and  only 
perfect  model  of  goodness  and  holiness!  All 
human  greatness  loses  on  closer  inspection, 
but  Christ’s  character  grows  more  and  more 
pure,  sacred,  and  lovely,  the  better  we  know 
him.  P.  S. 
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Section  172. 

Admissions  of  Skeptics  concerning  Christ 


[It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  embodying  of  these  admissions  among  our  summarized  topics  is  owing 
to  a suggestion  by  the  late  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  who  was  pleased  to  express  his  warm  approval  of 
the  idea  and  plan  of  this  work.] 


“Jesus  preached  at  all  times,”  said  the  late 
Mr.  Noah,  a Jew,  and  a distinguished  editor  of 
New  York,  “and  in  all  places,  in  and  out  of 
the  temple,  with  an  eloquence  such  as  no  mor- 
tal has  since  possessed.  Jesus  was  free  from 
fanaticism ; his  was  a quiet,  subduing,  retiring 
faith.  He  mingled  with  the  poor,  communed 
with  the  wretched,  avoided  the  rich,  and  re- 
buked the  vainglorious.  He  sincerely  believed 
his  mission,  courted  no  one,  flattered  no  one ; 
was  pointed  and  severe  in  his  denunciations. 
These  are  not  the  characteristics  of  an  impos- 
tor; but,  admitting  that  we  give  a different  in- 
terpretation to  his  mission,  when  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  believe  in  his  divinity,  and 
we  see  around  us  abundant  evidence  of  the 
happiness,  good  faith,  mild  government,  and 
liberal  feelings  which  spring  from  his  religion, 
what  right  has  any  one  to  call  him  an  impos- 
tor ?— that  religion  which  is  calculated  to  make 
mankind  happy  cannot  be  a false  one.” 

Dr.  Raphael,  an  elegant  scholar  and  elo- 
quent rabbi  of  thirty  years  since,  speaks  in  a 
similar  strain: 

“If  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  opin- 
ion of  a Jew,  ay,  of  a teacher  in  Israel,  re- 
specting the  proceedings  against  and  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Master  from  Nazareth,  I do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that  I do  not  by  any 
means  feel  bound  to  identify  myself,  or  my 
brethren  in  faith,  with  these  proceedings,  or  to 
uphold  that  condemnation;  I.  as  a Jew,  do 
say  that  it  appears  to  me  Jesus  became  the 
victim  of  fanaticism  combined  with  jealousy 
and  lust  of  power  in  Jewish  hierarchs,  even  as, 
in  later  ages,  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  became  the  victims  of 
fanaticism  combined  with  jealousy  and  lust  of 
power  in  Christian  hierarchs ; and  while  I and 
the  Jews  of  the  present  day  protest  against 
being  identified  with  the  zealots  who  were  con- 


cerned in  the  proceedings  against  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  we  are  far  from  reviling  his  charac- 
ter or  deriding  his  precepts,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  those  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.” 


The  charge  of  an  extravagant,  self-deluding 
enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be  fastened  on  Jesus. 
While  he  claimed  power  in  the  future  world, 
and  always  turned  men’s  minds  to  heaven,  he 
never  indulged  his  own  imagination,  or  stimu- 
lated that  of  his  disciples,  by  giving  vivid  pict- 
ures, or  any  minute  description,  of  that  unseen 
state.  His  benevolence,  too,  though  singular- 
ly earnest  and  deep,  was  composed  and  serene. 
He  never  lost  the  possession  of  himself  in  his 
sympathy  with  others;  was  never  hurried  into 
the  impatient  and  rash  enterprises  of  an  enthu- 
siastic philanthropy ; but  did  good  with  the 
tranquillity  and  constancy  which  mark  the 
providence  of  God.  Dr.  Charming. 


Whatever  else  may  be  taken  away  from 
us  by  rational  criticism,  Christ  is  still  left— -a 
unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all  his  precur- 
sors than  all  his  followers,  even  those  who  had 
the  direct  benefit  of  his  personal  teaching.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  say  that  Christ,  as  exhibited  in 
the  gospels,  is  not  historical,  and  that  we  know 
not  how  much  of  what  is  admirable  has  been 
superadded  by  the  tradition  of  his  followers. 
The  tradition  of  followers  suflices  to  insert  any 
number  of  marvels,  and  may  have  inserted  all 
the  miracles  which  ho  is  reputed  to  have 
wrought.  But  who  among  his  disciples,  or 
among  their  proselytes,  was  capable  of  invent- 
ing the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  or  of  imagin- 
ing the  life  and  character  revealed  in  the  gos- 
pels? Certainly  not  the  fishermen  of  Galilee ; 
as  certainly  not  Paul,  whose  character  and 
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idiosyncrasies  were  of  a totally  different  sort ; 
still  less  the  early  Christian  writers. 

About  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  there  is 
a stamp  of  personal  originality,  combined  with 
profundity  of  insight,  which  must  place  the 
prophet  of  Nazareth,  even  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  have  no  belief  in  his  inspiration,  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  the  men  of  sublime  ge- 
nius of*whom  our  species  can  boast.  When  this 
preeminent  genius  is  combined  with  the  quali- 
ties of  probably  the  greatest  moral  reformer, 
and  martyr  to  that  mission,  who  ever  existed 
upon  earth,  religion  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  a bad  choice  in  pitching  upon  this  man 
as  the  ideal  representative  and  guide  of  hu- 
manity; nor,  even  now,  would  it  be  easy,  even 
for  an  unbeliever,  to  find  a better  translation 
of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the 
concrete,  than  to  endeavor  so  to  live  that 
Christ  would  approve  our  life.  J.  S . Mill. 


The  evangelical  history  bears  no  marks  of 
fiction.  The  history  of  Socrates,  which  no 
one  presumes  to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested 
as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  more  inconceiv- 
able that  a number  of  persons  should  agree  to 
write  such  a history  than  that  one  should  fur- 
nish the  subject  of  it.  The  Jewish  authors 
were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers  to 
the  morality  contained  in  the  gospel.  The 
marks  of  its  truth  are  so  striking  and  inimita- 
ble, that  the  inventor  would  be  a more  aston- 
ishing character  than  the  hero. 

The  mqjesty  of  the  Scripture  strikes  me 
with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  gospel 
hath  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Is  it  possible 
that  a book  at  once  so  simple  and  sublime 
should  be  merely  the  work  of  man  ? Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history 
it  contains,  should  be  himself  a mere  man? 
What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his  manners! 
What  sublimity  in  his  maxims!  What  pro- 
found wisdom  in  his  discourses!  What  pres- 
ence of  mind,  what  subtilty,  what  truth  in  his 
replies!  How  great  the  command  over  his 
passions!  Where  could  Jesus  learn,  among  his 
compatriots,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality 
of  which  he  only  hath  given  us  precept  and 
example? 

Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison, 
blessed  indeed  the  weeping  executioner  who 
administered  it ; but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
cruciating tortures,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tor- 


mentors. Yes,  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socra- 
tes are  those  of  a sage,  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  are  those  of  a God!  Rouseeau. 

The  close  of  a parable,  or  dream,  in  which 
an  inquiring  wanderer  has  passed  through  the 
various  forms  of  ancient  religion  (A.  P.  S.): 

The  inquirer,  perplexed  by  the  troubles  and 
superstitions  around  him,  suddenly  heard  a 
voice  from  the  sky,  uttering  distinctly  these 
words:  “Behold  the  Son  of  man;  let  the 
heavens  be  silent  before  him;  let  the  earth 
hear  his  voice.”  Then  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  on  the  altar,  around  which  the  idol- 
worshippers  were  assembled,  a Figure,  whose 
aspect,  at  once  impressive  and  sweet,  struck 
him  with  astonishment  and  awe.  His  dress 
was  homely,  and  like  that  of  an  artisan;  but 
his  expression  was  heavenly.  “O  my  chil- 
dren ! ” he  said,  in  a tone  of  tenderness  which 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  soul,  “ I come  to  ex- 
piate and  to  heal  vour  errors.  Love  him  who 
loves  you,  and  know  him  who  is  forever.”  At 
the  same  moment,  seizing  the  idol,  he  over- 
threw it  without  effort,  and  mounting  the  va- 
cant pedestal  without  agitation,  he  seemed  ra- 
ther to  take  his  own  place  than  to  usurp  that 
of  another.  The  people  were  seized  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  priests  were  irritated  almost 
to  madness.  . . . Champion  of  a divine  moral- 
ity, he  drew  the  world  after  him  ; he  had  but 
to  speak  the  word,  and  his  enemies  wore  no 
more.  But  he,  who  came  to  destroy  intoler- 
ance, refrained  from  imitating  it.  He  used 
only  the  means  which  accorded  with  the  les- 
sons he  had  to  teach  and  the  functions  he  had 
to  perform.  He  portrayed1  the  love  of  man 
and  all  the  virtues  with  traits  so  touching  and 
in  colors  so  attractive  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ministers  of  the  temple,  no  one 
listened  to  him  without  being  moved,  and 
without  loving  better  his  own  duties  and  the 
good  of  others.  His  speech  was  simple  and 
gracious,  yet  profound  and  sublime;  it  was 
milk  for  children  and  bread  for  men.  He 
attacked  the  strong  and  consoled  the  weak, 
and  the  most  unequally  gifted  among  his  audi- 
ence found  something  always  at  their  own 
level.  Nothing  embarrassed  him  ; the  most 
captious  questions  met  instantly  the  wisest 
solutions.  It  was  needed  only  to  hear  him 
once  in  order  to  be  persuaded.  It  was  felt 
that  the  language  of  truth  cost  him  nothing 
because  he  had  the  source  of  truth  in  him- 
self. Roxmeau. 
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Ip  in  Jesus  the  union  of  the  self-conscious- 
ness with  the  consciousness  of  God  has  been 
real — expressed  not  only  in  words,  but  actu- 
ally revealed  in  all  the  conditions  of  his  life — 
then  he  represents  the  highest  point  within 
the  religious  sphere  : a height  which  posterity 
cannot  reach,  inasmuch  as  it  could  only  be 
climbed  with  the  help  of  Jesus,  who  first  at- 
tained it  As  little  as  humanity  will  ever  be 
without  religion,  as  little  will  it  be  without 
Christ.  And  this  Christ,  as  far  as  he  is  insep- 
arable from  the  highest  style  of  religion,  is  his- 
torical, not  mythical — is  an  individual,  not  a 
mere  symbol.  To  the  historical  person  of 
Christ  belongs  all  in  his  life  that  exhibits  his 
religious  perfection,  his  discourses,  his  moral 
action,  and  his  passion.  He  remains  the  high- 
est model  of  religion  within  the  reach  of  our 
thought;  and  no  perfect  piety  is  possible  with- 
out his  presence  in  the  heart.  Strauss , 1838. 


Jesus  is  the  purest  among  the  mighty,  the 
mightiest  among  the  pure,  who,  with  his  pierced 
hand,  has  raised  up  empires  from  their  founda- 
tions turned  the  stream  of  history  from  its 
old  channel,  and  still  continues  to  rule  and 
guide  the  ages.  Richter. 


Ip  one  considers  the  development  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  whole  historical  significance  hangs 
only  on  the  character  of  its  founder.  How 
soon  would  all  that  Christianity  has  taught  of 
true  and  impressive  have  been  relegated  to 
the  roll  of  long-forgotten  sayings  of  the  noble 
friends  of  man,  and  the  thoughtful  minds  of 
antiquity,  if  its  doctrines  had  not  become 
words  of  eternal  lifo  in  the  mouth  of  its 
founder!  F.  C.  Baur. 


We  are  made  aware  in  him  of  an  augury  at 
once  of  the  profoundest  spiritual  depth,  as 
well  as  of  the  mightiest  will,  an  unending  rest- 
less striving  to  get  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  natural,  beyond  the  limits  of  human  na- 
ture, a renunciation  of  the  whole  world,  a feel- 
ing of  the  nothinguess  even  of  riches  that 
should  compass  the  world,  and  of  the  utter 
helplessness  of  all  human  existence,  which 
lives  but  from  the  alms  and  crumbs  of  the 
Eternal.  But  here,  in  place  of  the  leap  of 
self-annihilation,  the  plunge  of  man's  nothing- 


ness in  God’s  eternity,  we  find  a profound  re- 
pose of  the  being  in  himself,  an  internal  con- 
templation of  inward  riches  along  with  out- 
ward neediness,  a joyful  recognition  of  the 
bright  light,  the  everlasting  worth  of  a human 
soul,  a self-confirmation  in  the  right  of  endless 
existence,  a belief  in  personal  elevation,  and 
in  the  dignity  of  mankind  at  large,  in  such 
strength  of  conviction*  as  had  never  been  be- 
fore, atid  became  henceforth  the  motive  power 
of  all  future  humanity’s  life. 

But  there  is  no  destructive  clashing  of  these 
inner  contrasts  with  each  other,  only  the  sub- 
limest  equilibrium  of  the  same,  in  the  inkling 
sense  of  a manhood  akin  to  God,  of  the  bend- 
ing of  God  to  his  creature  as  with  a human 
love,  and  of  the  Godlike  destiny  of  this  hu- 
manity. From  this  fundamental  feeling  arose 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  liis  own  religion,  and  his 
religion  for  all  men,  in  the  form  of  an  heroic 
will  built  upon  a God  of  gracious  loving-kind- 
ness, deterinined  to  meet  half-way  from  below 
the  God  that  approaches  from  above,  and  so 
to  overcome  the  chasm  between  Godhead  and 
manhood — yes,  the  inward  tension  between 
longing  and  possession,  out-reaching  and  self- 
repose, and  that  upon  the  ground  of  an  infi- 
nitely exalted  human  Personality,  by  dint  of 
the  inward  transfiguration  of  man’s  nature 
into  the  glory  of  God’s  likeness,  the  temple  of 
his  indwelling. 

Hence  two  great  facts  throughout  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Jesus:  On  the  one  hand  this 
deep,  restful,  blissful  feeling  of  the  love  of 
God  in  the  heart  of  a human  nature  dowered 
by  God  himself  with  privilege  and  nobility, 
sounding  through  all  changeful  moments  of 
stillness  and  of  toil,  of  life  in  prayer  and  life 
amid  the  world,  yes,  even  in  its  storm  and 
stress.  On  the  other  hand  this  not-to-be-re- 
strained  endeavor  on  the  part  of  man  to  pene- 
trate inward  and  strive  upward,  to  conquer 
God  for  himself  with  the  full  energy  of  a holy 
will,  vphieh  is  resolved  to  make  Godlike  the 
wholo  9011181  living  man,  that  is,  the  inmost 
pulses  of  the  heart  and  spirit’s  life ; to  bring 
them  to  full  perfection  and  divine  entirety  of 
knowledge,  of  goodness,  of  life,  and  of  life  in 
God.  A religion,  a self,  a world  of  quite  an- 
other kind  from  heretofore!  No  pride  of 
human  exaltation,  yet  no  cowering  dread ; no 
self-assurance  of  blunted  sensibility,  and  yet 
no  tremblingly  busy  haste;  no  loose  relations 
of  compromise  bought  with  a few  external 
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performances,  and  yet  no  slaughtering  self- 
murder  of  the  man  in  ascetic  mortification  of 
the  body,  or  ecstatic  frenzy,  and  fanatic  flights 
of  the  spirit.  The  religion  of  the  loftiest 
idealism,  in  faith  and  will:  and  yet  again  so 
entirely  measured,  rational,  and  sober;  be- 
cause resting  on  actual  experienced  facts,  and 
built  on  earnest  deeds  of  highest,  fullest,  and 
truly  human,  free,  reasonable  performance. 
Keim. 


Karl  ITase  treats  entirely  of  what  he  calls 
the  human  Jesus,  and  not  of  anything  super- 
natural in  his  nature.  He,  however,  admits 
that  God  revealed  himself  in  wonderful  pow- 
er in  this  personage,  admits  that  he  wrought 
miracles,  and  even  accepts  the  account  of  the 
resurrection,  but  not  of  the  ascension.  He 
says : “ Every  attempt  to  give  the  character  of 
Jesus  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a merely  per- 
sonified system  of  morals  or  of  psychology, 
and  to  result  in  a superficial  enumeration  of 
all  possible  virtues  and  qualities.  For  to  the 
ideal  of  humanity,  as  to  that  of  Deity,  it  is  es- 
sential to  have  no  sharply-marked  features, 
but  a beautiful  harmony  of  all  powers.  This 
character  appears  fully  rounded  even  at  the 
beginning  of  his  public  life.  It  is  essentially 
an  entire  love  of  God  manifested  in  the  purest 
humanity.  History  has  greater  examples  of 
the  energy  of  .single  virtues  and  qualities,  but 
in  this  Jesus  stands  alone,  that  every  virtue,  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  manifest  it  in  his  work, 
appoars  in  full  harmony  and  concord  with  every 
other,  and  includes  what  in  other  cases  a one- 
sided development  has  excluded.  If  indeed 
we  should  take  single  actions  and  even  speeches 
of  Jesus,  we  might  find  in  them  something 
one-sided.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
with  every  individual  utterance  as  such;  but 
other  discourses  of  Jesus  will  almost  in  every 
case  supply  what  is  wanted  to  the  perfect 
whole.  ...  He  accepted  as  his  own  God’s 
plan  in  behalf  of  mankind ; determining  to 
found  a kingdom  of  heaven,  first  among  his 
nation,  and  then  by  it  to  unite  humanity,  by 
means  of  pious  love,  into  lasting  communion, 
and  so  to  become  its  Saviour.  . . . That  Jesus 
possessed  a certain  miraculous  power,  that  is 
to  say,  a power  of  healing  which  far  surpassed 
the  knowledge  and  power  of  his  contempora- 
ries, is  certified  historically  by  its  continuance 
in  the  apostolic  Church  (1  Cor.  12  : 10,  28); 
and  so  far  from  being  improbable  in  itself,  is 


essential  to  an  explanation  of  the  events  of  his 
life.  . . . The  truth  of  the  resurrection  stands 
immovably  based  upon  the  testimony,  and  we 
may  even  say  upon  the  existence,  of  the  apos- 
tolic Church.” 

As  an  old  Greek,  Hase  looked  on  every- 
thing on  its  sesthetic  side.  His  representation 
of  Jesus  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  morally 
beautiful  that  I have  seen.  C.  P.  Wing . 


Jesus  has  no  visions;  God  does  not  speak 
to  him  from  without;  God  is  in  him;  he 
feels  that  he  is  with  God,  and  he  draws  from 
his  heart  what  he  says  of  his  Father.  He  lives 
in  the  bosom  of  God  by  uninterrupted  com- 
munication : he  does  not  see  him,  but  he  un- 
derstands him  without  need  of  thunder  and 
burning  bush,  like  Moses,  or  of  a revealing 
tempest,  like  Job. 

Whatever  be  the  surprises  of  the  future, 
Jesus  will  never  be  surpassed.  His  worship 
will  grow  young  without  ceasing;  his  legend 
will  call  forth  tears  without  end ; his  sufferings 
will  melt  the  noblest  hearts ; all  ages  will  pro- 
claim that  among  the  sons  of  men  there  is 
none  born  greater  than  Jesus.  Renan . 

Thomas  Jefferson,  although  a disbeliever 
in  inspiration  and  an  opponent  of  the  Bible, 
yet  explicitly  admits  the  innate  truthfulness 
and  purity  of  the  character  and  teachings  of 
Jesus.  Writing  to  John  Adams  concerning  a 
volume  entitled  “ The  Morals  of  Jesus,”  which 
he  was  then  engaged  in  compiling  from  the 
New  Testament,  he  says:  “We  must  reduce 
our  volume  to  the  simple  evangelists,  select 
even  from  them  the  very  words  only  of  Jesus. 
There  will  be  found  remaining  the  most  sub- 
lime and  benevolent  code  of  morals  which  has 
ever  been  offered  to  man.”  Subsequently  he 
declares  as  his  object  in  preparing  the  same 
book,  “to  place  the  character  of  Jesus  in  its 
true  high  light,  as  no  impostor,  but  a great  re- 
former of  the  Hebrew  code  of  religion.”  He 
further  says : “ It  is  the  innocence  of  his  char- 
acter, the  purity  and  sublimity  of  his  moral 
precepts,  the  eloquence  of  his  inculcations, 
the  beauty  of  the  apologues  in  which  he  con- 
veys them,  that  I so  much  admire.”  Yet  again, 
referring  to  the  Gospels,  he  says : “ Intermixed 
with  things  impossible,  superstitions,  fanati- 
cisms, and  fabrications,  are  sublime  ideas  of 
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the  Supreme  Being,  aphorisms  and  precepts  of 
the  purest  morality  and  benevolence,  sanc- 
tioned by  a life  of  humility,  innocence,  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  neglect  of  riches,  ab- 
sence of  worldly  ambition  and  honors,  with 
an  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  which  have 
not  been  surpassed.  These  could  not  bo  in- 
ventions of  the  grovelling  authors  who  relate 
them.  They  are  far  above  the  powers  of  their 
feeble  minds.  They  show  that  there  was  a 
character,  the  subject  of  their  history,  whose 
splendid  conceptions  were  above  all  suspicion 
of  being  interpolations  at  their  hands.1’  J.  G.  B. 


A man  ridiculed  for  his  lack  of  knowledge, 
in  a nation  of  forms,  of  hypocritioal  priests 
and  corrupt  people,  falls  back  on  simple  mo- 
rality, simple  religion;  unites  in  himself  the 
sublimest  precepts  and  divinest  practices,  thus 
more  than  realizing  the  dream  of  prophets  and 
sages;  rises  free  from  all  prejudice  of  his  age, 
nation,  or  sect ; gives  free  range  to  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  breast ; sets  aside  the  law,  sacred 
and  time-honored  as  it  was,  its  forms,  its  tem- 
ple, and  its  priests;  puts  away  the  subtle 
learned  doctors  of  the  law;  and  pours  out 
a doctrine  beautiful  as  the  light,  sublime  as 
heaven,  and  true  as  God.  The  philosophers, 
the  poets,  the  prophets,  the  rabbis,  he  rises 
above  them  all. 

That  mightiest  heart  that  ever  beat,  stirred 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  how  it  wrought  in  his 
bosom ! What  words  of  rebuke,  of  comfort, 
counsel,  promise,  hope,  did  he  pour  out  I What 
profound  instruction  in  his  proverbs  and  dis- 
courses! What  deep  divinity  of  soul  in  his 
prayers,  his  action,  sympathy,  resignation  I It 
is  for  his  truth  and  his  life , his  wisdom,  good- 
ness, piety , that  he  is  honored  in  my  heart — 
yes , in  the  world's  heart  f Theo.  Parker . 


Guizot  upon  the  Eulogies  op  Skeptics. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  desired  to  re- 
store to  Jesus  Christ,  as  a mere  man,  the  su- 


periority of  which  they  deprive  him  in  refusing 
to  see  in  him  the  Godhead.  But  what  inco- 
herence, what  contradictions,  wbat  falsehood 
and  moral  impossibility  in  his  history,  such  as 
they  make  it  I What  a series  of  suppositions 
irreconcilable  with  the  facts  which  they  admit! 
This  man  they  make  so  perfect  and  sublime 
becomes  by  turns  a dreamer  or  a charlatan ; 
at  once  dupe  of  his  own  mystical  enthusiasm 
in  believing  his  miracles,  and  wilful  deceiver  in 
tampering  with  evidence  that  he  may  accredit 
himself.  The  history  of  Christ  is  thus  but  a 
tissue  of  fables  and  falsehood;  nevertheless 
the  hero  of  this  history  remains  perfect,  sub- 
lime, incomparable— -the  greai/est  genius,  the 
noblest  heart,  that  the  world  ever  saw ; the 
perfect  type  of  virtue  and  moral  beauty ; the 
supreme  and  rightful  chief  of  mankind.  And 
his  disciples,  in  their  turn,  justly  admirable, 
have  braved  everything,  suffered  everything, 
in  order  to  abide  faithful  to  him,  and  to  ac- 
complish his  work ; and,  in  effect,  the  work 
has  been  accomplished.  So  contradictory  and 
insolvable  a problem  they  present  to  us  instead 
of  the  one  they  labor  so  hard  to  suppress. 

History  reposes  upon  two  foundations — the 
positive  evidence  or  documents  concerning  the 
facts  and  persons,  and  the  presumptive  evidence 
or  moral  probabilities  resulting  from  the  con- 
nection of  facts  and  the  action  of  persons. 
These  two  foundations  are  entirely  wanting  in 
the  history  of  Christ  as  it  is  related  or  con- 
structed in  these  days.  On  /he  one  hand,  it  is 
in  evident  and  shocking  contradiction  with  the 
testimony  of  the  men  who  saw  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  men  who  lived  near  those  who  had 
seen  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  equally  con- 
flicts with  the  natural  laws  connecting  the  ac- 
tions of  men  and  the  cause  of  events.  It  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  historical  criticism : 
it  is  a philosophical  system  and  a romantic  nar- 
rative substituted  for  the  substantial  proof  of 
the  moral  evidence.  It  is  a Jesus  false  and 
impossible,  made  by  the  hand  of  man,  pre- 
tending to  dethrone  the  real  living  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God. 
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Section  173. 

The  World  before  and  at  Messiah’s  Advent. 


The  preparation  for  the  advent  of  Jesus 
Christ  involved  the  missions  of  Jew  and  pa- 
gan. It  was  the  mission  of  the  Jew  to  receive 
directly  from  God,  and,  in  due  time,  transmit 
to  the  whole  human  race  the  only  religion  of 
salvation,  and  therefore  the  only  true  world- 
religion.  Everything  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Je  ws  had  reference  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  one  religion  for  mankind.  Each 
revelation  and  dispensation,  all  discipline  and 
punishment,  every  promise  and  threatening, 
their  constitution,  laws,  and  worship,  every 
political,  civil,  and  religious  institution  (so  far 
as  they,  were  legitimate  and  proper),  tended 
toward  this  one  goal.  In  the  light,  of  provi- 
dential developments  and  later  revelations,  the 
divine  plan  as  connected  with  the  Jews  may 
readily  be  traced,  in  its  great  outlines,  from 
the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  advent  of 
Christ. 

Three  great  historical  races,  the  Oriental, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman,  successively  en- 
tered, along  with  the  Jew,  into  the  work  of 
preparing  the  world  for  the  advent  of  Messiah 
and  the  spread  of  his  divine  salvation.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  contained  in  the  second  and  seventh 
chapters  of  his  book.  These  great  empires 
wore  to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
mightier  kingdom  of  Messiah  which  the  God 
of  heaven  should  set  up,  and  which  should  be 
an  everlasting  kingdom.  Each  will  be  found 
to  have  accomplished  a twofold  preparatory 
work. 

The  Oriental  empires  which  entered  into 
this  work  were  the  Babylonian,  represented 
by  the  head  of  gold  in  the  great  image  of 
prophecy,  and  the  less  magnificent  Medo-Per- 
sian,  represented  by  the  arms  and  breast  of 
silver.  These  great  Oriental  races  represented 
material  riches,  power,  and  grandeur.  It  was 
a subordinate  part  of  their  mission  to  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  the  greatest  wealth,  luxury, 
and  splendor,  to  satisfy  and  save  man.  But 
the  more  important  part  of  their  mission  was 


to  furnish  the  agencies  and  theatre  for  the 
Jewish  dispersion,  and  for  the  early  dissemina- 
tion of  the  germs  of  the  world-religion.  For 
this  they  were  eminently  fitted.  The  Jew  was 
their  proper  representative,  belonging  to  their 
own  race.  He  had  come  forth  from  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  Abraham  the  Chaldee. 
In  the  Oriental  mind  the  Jew  was  to  place  the 
grand  truths  of  his  religion  first,  and  thus  to 
open  the  way  to  reach,  at  a later  date,  the 
Greek  and  Roman.  Meantime  the  Oriental 
races  were  to  chastise  the  Jewish  race  and 
cure  it  of  its  idolatry. 

The  Grreek  empire  was  the  third  kingdom 
which  was  to  rule  over  all  the  earth.  Its 
strength  is  represented  by  the  brass  of  the 
image  in  Daniel’s  vision.  The  Greek  did 
everything  toward  the  perfecting  of  man  that 
could  be  done  by  a purely  intellectual  civiliza- 
tion. He  demonstrated  for  all  time  what  hu- 
man reason,  when  situated  most  favorably  anct 
tasked  to  the  utmost,  could  accomplish  for  the 
salvation  of  a race  with  endowments  superior 
to  the  orher  races.  The  later  ages  show  ed  it 
to  be  very  little.  It  became  manifest  that  the 
glory  of  the  Greek  thought  needed  to  be  saved 
from  its  own  corruption — saved  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  This  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  extending  its  sway  over  the  Oriental  em- 
pires, and  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  sav- 
ing influences  of  the  world-religion  which  was 
being  diffused  everywhere  by  the  scattered 
and  exiled  seed  of  Abraham.  When  the  Greek 
had  voiced  his  wronderful  thoughts  of  beauty 
and  power  in  a language  made  for  them  and 
by  them,  and,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  of 
the  languages  of  the  ancient  ages — the  one  most 
worthy  to  become  the  world-language — and 
before  the  blight  and  decay  had  fallen  upon  the 
race,  Alexander  of  Macedon  appeared  to  per- 
form the  needed  office  of  Hellenizingthe  world. 

From  Alexander  to  the  advent,  Judaism 
and  Hellenism  were  in  world-wide  contact. 
The  man  of  prophecy  was  elevating  the  view 
of  the  man  of  reason,  while  the  man  of  reason 
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was  widening  the  vision  of  the  man  of  proph- 
ecy. The.  two  modes  of  thought  came  into  di- 
rect contact;  the  philosopher  and  the  scribe 
met  and  became  one.  At  Alexandria,  the 
Septuagint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  was  made  three  centuries 
before  the  advent ; and  the  old  revelation  of 
the  world-religion  was  thus  scattered  abroad 
for  the  Greek-speaking  communities.  At  the 
same  centre  of  culture  Platonism  and  J udaism 
came  together  and  were  consolidated  in  the 
Neo-Platonism  which  exerted  such  an  in- 
fluence both  before  and  after  the  advent.  In 
this  twofold  manner,  by  despair  of  reason  and 
hope  from  prophecy,  the  Greek  was  borne  on- 
ward to  the  completion  of  his  part  in  the 
work  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  until  mankind  was  found  in  pos- 
session of  the  world-religion  with  its  pre- 
dictions of  the  coming  Redeemer,  written  in 
the  perfected  world-language,  and  made  capa- 
ble of  greater  expansiveness  by  the  Greek 
forms  of  thought. 

The  Greek  mission  was  thus  evidently  es- 
sential in  the  preparation  for  Messiah.  It 
forced  the  thinking  men  of  that  age  to  feel  and 
confess  the  insufficiency  of  human  reason,  even 
in  its  most  perfect  development,  for  the  de- 
liverance and  perfection  of  mankind,  and  left 
them  waiting  and  longing  for  one  who  could 
accomplish  this  work.  It  brought  in  a dawn- 
ing sense  of  human  brotherhood,  and  so  helped 
to  bring  mankind  together  into  the  true  unity. 
It  aided  men  to  cut  loose  from  the  hoary  but 
unreasonable  traditions  of  the  past,  and  thus 
prepared  them  to  receive  the  reasonable  truth 
of  God.  It  made  ready  and  living  the  better 
and  broader  forms  of  thought  and  speech  in 
which  the  gospel  with  its  grander  truths— too 
grand  and  living  to  be  put  into  the  narrow  and 
dead  Hebrew — should  be  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world. 

Rome  was  already  the  rising  power  of  the 
West  when  Alexander  gave  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion to  the  East.  The  Roman  empire  was  the 
fourth  kingdom  of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel. 
Its  strength  is  represented  by  the  iron  of  the 
great  image.  The  Roman,  as  the  man  of 
power,  was  to  attempt  the  solution  of  the 
same  problem  of  perfecting  man  in  which  the 
man  of  prophecy  and  the  man  of  reason  and 
taste  had  already  failed,  and  in  his  failure  was 
to  complete  the  preparation  for  the  coming  of 
him  who  oould  solve  the  hitherto  insoluble 


problem.  Before  the  time  of  the  advent, 
Rome  had  demonstrated  the  powerlessness  of 
human  power  to  save  mankind.  Jt  had  done 
its  best,  but  its  best  was  little — practically 
nothing.  It  needed  the  coming  Christ  that  it- 
self might  be  saved.  Imperialism  was  as  help- 
less as  Orientalism  and  Hellenism. 

But  the  Roman  performed  a still  more  im- 
portant part  in  preparing  the  world  for  the 
Messiah  and  the  spread  of  the  w orld-religion. 
It  was  Rome  that  cast  up  the  highways  along 
which  the  Jews  plied  iheir  traffic  and  carried 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  the  truth  of  G oil 
and  the  expectation  of  a coming  Deliverer.  It 
was  Rome  that  made  the  influence  of  the  divine 
religion  free,  rapid,  and  world-wide.  But  more 
than  all,  Rome  did  for  the  whole  world  that 
law-work  without  which  man  never  feels  the 
greatness  of  his  need  of  the  gospel.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  mission  of  power  the  Roman  was, 
as  already  hinted,  the  representative  of  natural 
justice  in  the  world.  It  was  doubtless  some 
alleviation  that  the  moulds  into  which  the  Ro- 
man power  so  remorselessly  crushed  men  and 
nations  were  moulds  of  justice ; yet  in  propor- 
tion as  the  world  was  a wicked  world  was  the 
justice  a terrible  justice.  Rome  is  aptly  de- 
scribed by  the  prophet  Daniel  as  the  iron  king- 
dom. It  was  justice  practically  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent,  and  so  neither  to  be  resisted  nor 
escaped— justice  which  never  dreamed  of 
mercy  until  the  work  of  conqui-st.  and  consoli- 
dation was  done.  It  made  men  long  for  mercy, 
because  it  demonstrated  to  them  that  there  was 
no  hope  for  them  in  righteous  law. 

So  it  came  about  that  there  was  going  np 
from  all  the  world  a wail  for  deliverance  when 
the  divine  Deliverer  appeared.  Human  nature 
had  exhausted  itself  in  the  efforts  of  the  Gentile 
world  to  solve  the  problem  of  man’s  elevation 
and  salvation.  The  Oriental  li&d  given  the 
freest  rein  to  human  desires,  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  and  was  perishing  in  mag- 
nificence gnd  luxury.  The  Greek  had  given 
fullest  scope  to  reason  and  taste,  in  circum- 
stances equally  favorable,  and  was  perishing  in 
the  very  glory  of  his  creations  of  thought  and 
beauty.  The  Roman  had  made  all  the  other 
powers  subordinate  to  his  executive  energy, 
and  conscience,  with  its  insatiate  justice,  was 
crushing  him,  and  all  the  world  with  him,  even 
by  his  universal  empire.  There  were  no  other 
powers  in  human  nature  to  bring  to  the  task. 
The  world  over,  on  the  great  and  all-absorbing 
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question  of  man's  salvation,  the  oracles  of 
heathenism  were  dumb. 

It  was  qnly  as  Judaism  had  wrought  witli 
heathenism  and  for  it,  that  hope  remained  for 
mankind.  Along  the  line  of  the  divine  purpose 
of  grace,  Jew  and  Gentile  had  wrought  to- 
gether, for  the  most  part  unconsciously,  for 
more  than  a thousand  years,  and  the  final  re- 
sults were  now  to  be  reached.  When  the 
Cesars  wore  firmly  established  on  the  throne 
of  the  empire,  and  the  three  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion, in  Judaism,  Hellenism,  and  Imperialism, 
had  in  measure  blended  and  reached  out  over 
the  world  from  Gibraltar  and  Britain  to  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  the  Messianic  expectancy 
and  longing  reached  the  highest  iu tensity.  It 
was  the  fulness  of  times.  D.  S.  G. 

If  we  take  all  these  circumstances  together, 
it  is  manifest  with  how  much  right  we  exalt 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  choice  of  the  time  in 
which  Christ  appeared.  We  see  all  circum- 
stances concur  to  make  mankind  ripe  and  fitted 
for  his  advent.  Yea,  so  greatly  is  he  centre 
and  key  of  the  history  of  the  world,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  declaration  of  the  cele- 
brated historian,  Johannes  von  Muller : 44  I saw 
the  greatest  result  brought  about  by  the  most 
insignificant  means ; I saw  the  relation  of  all 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  that  despised 
Israel ; I saw  religion  appear  ju9t  at  the  most 
fitting  moment  for  its  establishment.  All  events 
work  together  for  the  establishment  and  exten- 
sion of  this  doctrine.  Since  I have  learned  to 
know  our  Lord,  all  has  become  clear  to  me. 
The  light  that  blinded  Paul  on  his  w'ay  to  Da- 
mascus, was  not  more  marvellous  to  him  than 
what  I suddenly  saw  : the  fulfilment  of  all  ex- 
pectations, the  point  of  perfection  of  all  phi- 
losophy, the  explanation  of  all  revolutions,  the 
key  to  all  seeming  contradictions  in  the  material 
and  moral  world : life  and  immortality.”  Van  0. 


Thb  Roman  statesmen,  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, the  Jewish  rabbis,  looked  for  nothing 
beyond  the  immediate  horizon  ; but  the  sibyl- 
line mystics  at  Alexandria,  the  poets  at  Rome, 
the  peasants  in  Syria,  were  wound  up  to  the 
expectation  of  “ some  beginning  of  a new  order 
of  the  ages,”  some  hero  44  who  from  Palestine 
should  govern  the  habitable  world,”  someeause 
in  which  44  the  East  should  once  more  wax 
strong”  (Virgil,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Jose- 
phus). 


What  was  that  new  birth  of  time?  What 
the  remedy  for  the  superstition,  infidelity, 
casuistry,  ambition,  impurity,  misery  of  the 
age  ? Not  a conqueror,  not  a philosopher,  not  a 
Pharisee,  not  a Sadducee,  not  a mere  wonder- 
working magician,  not  an  ascetic,  not  a vast 
hierarchical  organization,  not  a philosophical 
system  or  elaborate  creed;  but  an  innocent 
child,  an  humble  aud  inquiring  boy,  a man  who 
“knew  what  was  in  man;”  full  of  sorrows, 
yet  full  also  of  enjoyment;  gracious  to  the 
weak,  stern  to  the  insincere ; who  44  went  about 
doing  good,”  and  who  “spake  as  never  man 
spake;  ” a social  and  solitary  being,  in  whose 
transcendent  goodness  and  truthfulness  was  re- 
vealed a new  image  of  the  divine  nature,  anew 
idea  of  human  destiny;  a teacher,  apart  from 
the  generation  from  which  he  sprang,  yet  spe- 
cially suited  to  the  needs  of  that  generation. 
The  world  was  taken  by  surprise.  All  his 
teaching  abounded  in  surprises.  But  his  own 
coming,  his  own  self,  was  the  greatest  sur- 
prise of  all;  and  yet  when  we  reflect  upon  it, 
we  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  have  looked  for 
anything  else. 

The  factious  disputing9  of  Pharisee  and 
Sadducee,  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  zealots, 
the  eccentricities  of  the  Essenes,  the  worldliness 
of  the  priests,  the  formalities  of  the  scribes,  the 
cruelty,  the  profligacy,  the  domineering,  hard- 
hearted ambition  of  the  Roman  world,  the  effete 
rhetoric  of  the  Greek  world,  found  their  proper 
level  in  the  presence  of  an  influence  which 
ran  counter  to  them  all.  Not  immediately,  but 
gradually,  at  least  in  the  forms  then  worn,  all 
these  things  died  away — not  by  direct  attack 
of  contradiction's  denial,  but  by  the  entrance 
of  a larger  affection,  of  a fresh  object,  of  a 
grander  spirit.  The  ancient  world,  although 
sitting  in  the  cold  shade  of  death,  was  instinct 
with  a latent  heat  and  light,  which  admitted  a 
spiritual  revolution*  such  as,  either  earlier  or 
later,  would  have  been,  humanly  speaking,  im- 
possible. In  the  Jewish  Church  the  scattered 
sayings  of  the  better.  Sadducees  and  the  better 
Pharisees  were  waiting  to  be  vivified  by  a new 
purpose.  In  the  Gentile  world  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates  and  Plato  was  reaching  forward  to 
some  higher  manifestation  of  truth.  The  re- 
searches of  Grecian  science,  the  majesty  of 
Roman  law,  though  the  coming  religion  long 
refused  them,  and  was  by  them  long  disdained, 
were  ready  to  be  received  into  it,  and  at  length 
in  a large  measure  were  assimilated  by  it.  The 
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unexampled  peace  under  Augustus  Cesar,  the 
unity  of  the  civilized  world  under  his  sceptre, 
gave  a framework  into  which  a new  faith  could 
spread  without  hinderance  and  without  vio- 
lence. The  strong  and  growing  belief  in  immor- 
tality, the  intense  apprehension  of  the  burden  of 
evil,  needed  only  a new  spirit  to  quicken  them 


into  a higher  and  deeper  life.  If  ever  there  was 
a religion  which  maintained  a continuity  with 
ancient  materials  or  parallel  phenomena,  it  was 
that  which  avowedly  came  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil  the  glories  of  Judaism ; not  to  exclude, 
but  to  comprehend  the  aspirations  of  all  the 
races  of  mankind.  A.  P.  S. 


1 


Section  174. 

Christ’s  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  the  Key  to  His  Ministry. 


Throughout  his  public  ministry  his  preach- 
ing consisted  in  presenting  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple as  the  divinely  anointed  and  predicted  King, 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  his 
own  redemptive  work  in  setting  it  up,  and  the 
conditions  of  entering  it ; and  in  insisting  on 
its  spiritual  character  and  growth,  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  persistent  error  that  it  was  to  be  a 
political  kingdom,  established  and  advanced  by 
force.  At  his  baptism  he  was  proclaimed  “ the 
Son  of  God,”  which  was  a well-known  pro- 
phetic title  of  the  Messiah.  The  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  turned  on  tho  question  what 
Oort  of  a kingdom  he  should  set  up,  and  by 
what  sort  of  agency ; and  he  rejects  every  Sa- 
tanic proposal  to  establish  an  outward  king- 
dom by  force,  even  by  his  own  miraculous 
power.  When,  at  the  first  Passover  after  his 
baptism,  he  presented  himself  at  Jerusalem  and 
purified  the  temple,  it  was  a formal  and  official 
presentation  of  himself  as  the  Messianic  King 
to  the  nation  as  such,  in  the  person  of  their 
rulers,  in  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  the 
temple  of  the  religion. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  king- 
dom, declaring  in  what  it  makes  man's  supreme 
blessedness  to  consist;  what  is  the  character 
of  its  citizens,  and  their  relation  to  the  world 
as  bringing  to  it  light  and  salvation ; what  the 
relation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  positive  and  spiritual  significance  of  its  re- 
quirements; what  the  simplicity  and  godly  sin- 
cerity of  its  members,  the  nature  of  worship, 
the  law  of  beneficence,  the  necessity  of  entire 
consecration,  the  beauty  and  safety  of  faith  in 


God,  and  the  completeness  of  the  new  life,  be- 
ginning in  faith,  and  vitalizing  and  rectifying 
the  conduct  to  the  remotest  and  minutest  ac- 
tion. In  his  parables  and  his  conversations 
with  his  disciples  he  is  continually  explaining 
what  the  kingdom  is,  and  correcting  current 
mistakes  respecting  it. 

He  preaches  the  prophecy  and  promise  of 
the  kingdom  with  unwavering  assurance  that 
the  kingdom  is  about  to  come,  and  will  extend 
till  it  fills  the  world.  It  becomes  evident,  how- 
ever. that  the  people  of  his  day  cannot  receive 
his  doctrine.  Whenever  he  goes  to  Jerusalem 
he  is  contemptuously  rejected  by  those  in  au- 
thority, who  early  begin  to  plot  against  his 
life.  He  is  obliged  for  safety  to  retire  to 
Galilee,  and  prosecute  his  ministry  in  country 
places.  Even  there  few  receive  him,  and  those 
from  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Even  his  own 
family  think  he  is  quite  gone  crazy,  and  come 
to  take  him  and  confine  him.  Yet  his ‘confi- 
dence in  his  kingdom  remains  unshaken. 

At  last,  it  is  for  this  persistent  preaching 
of  himself  as  the  divinely-anointed  King  that 
he  is  arrested,  condemned,  and  crucified.  At 
his  trial  he  declares  before  Pilate  that  he  is  the 
King,  but  explains : u My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world.”  Over  his  cross  was  written  the 
reason  of  his  condemnation  : “Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  King  of  the  Jews.” 

This  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  is  the  key  to 
our  Saviour’s  ministry,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible rightly  to  understand  it.  This  doc- 
trine gives  the  point,  significance,  and  consist- 
ency of  his  particular  discourses  and  conver- 
sations. 
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If  you  had  been  one  of  his  hearers  when 
he  was  on  earth,  yon  might  have  said  : “ This 
man's  conception  of  his  kingdom  surpasses  all 
human  conceptions  in  sublimity.  In  depth, 
compass,  and  completeness  of  thought,  in  gran- 
deur of  imagination  and  loftiness  of  genius,  in 
purity  of  heart  and  power  of  love,  he  is  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  great  minds  of  antiquity — so 
in  advance  that  comparison  ceases,  and  con- 
trast alone  is  possible.  But  if  he  expects  this 
conception  to  be  realized,  he  must  be  a vision- 
ary. Has  he  forgotten  how  infinitesimal  in 
the  rush  of  the  world’s  affairs  is  the  influence 
of  one  man ; and  does  he  expect  to  transform 
the  world  ? Has  he  forgotten  how  powerless 
the  greatest  are  after  they  die,  how  shadowy 
the  great  names  and  systems  of  the  past ; and 
does  he  expect  to  lift  his  crumbling  arm  out 
from  the  grave,  and  sway  with  it  the  living 
world  ? Especially,  has  he  forgotten  how  fee- 
ble is  the  greatest  man  to  command  the  love 
of  men;  and  does  this  provincial,  this  poor 
man,  this  man  without  office  or  honorable  po- 
sition or  influence  with  the  great,  this  unlet- 
tered man,  this  outcast  among  his  own  people 
— does  this  man  expect  to  rule  the  world  by 
men’s  love  to  him  ? Does  he  expect  to  set  up 
his  power,  where  power  is  hardest  to  win,  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  so  that  faith  in  and  love  to 
him  will  in  all  generations  turn  the  energies 
of  human  hearts  into  a mighty  enthusiasm  to 
deliver  mankind  from  sin  ? And  does  he  ex- 
pect that  this  power  of  his  personal  influence, 
this  motive  which  he  continually  urges,  ‘for 
my  sake,’  will  at  last  touch  all  hearts,  and 
transform  society  everywhere  into  his  king- 
dom ? ” 

Still  more  would  you  think  him  a vision- 
ary, crtmld  you  then  know  that  his  public  min- 
istry is  to  continue  less  than  four  years ; that 
he  is  to  suffer  the  most  ignominious  of  deaths 
as  a leader  of  sedition ; that  he  is  anticipating 
that  death  as  the  consummation  of  his  work, 
into  which  the  motive  power  of  his  name  is  to 
be  concentrated ; that,  making  but  few  con- 
verts himself,  he  is  depending  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  kingdom  after  his  death  on  the 
preaching  of  those  few  converts,  with  the  story 
of  his  short  life  and  ignominious  death  as  the 
subject  of  their  preaching,  and  thus  sending 
them  out,  a few  sheep  among  many  wolves,  he 
is  expecting  the  sheep  to  conquer  the  wolves. 

And  your  belief  that  he  is  a visionary  would 
be  still  more  strengthened  could  you  then  look 


forward  through  the  ages  and  foresee  the  com- 
ing changes.  The  Homan  Empire,  then  coex- 
tensive with  Occidental  civilization,  will  be 
destroyed.  The  imperial  throne  of  the  Cesars, 
at  whose  base  then  rippled  the  peaceful  and 
sunlit  waves  of  a world-wide  obedience,  will 
sink  when  the  fountains  of  that  great  deep 
shall  be  broken  up.  Barbarians,  whose  very 
existence  was  then  unknown,  will  overwhelm 
the  abodes  of  civilization.  From  the  conse- 
quent confusion,  desolation,  and  darkness,  the 
kingdoms  of  modern  Europe  will  slowly  and 
painfully  emerge;  new  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions will  change  the  courses  of  human  thought 
and  action ; a new  civilization  will  arise,  so 
different  from  the  ancient  as  to  make  that 
difficult  of  comprehension  to  the  moderns ; a 
new  continent  will  be  discovered ; new  philos- 
ophy and  science,  new  arts  and  agencies,  new 
institutions  and  laws  will  possess  the  earth. 

And  this  man  expects  his  personal  influence 
to  live  through  all  these  changes ; and  not  to 
live  only,  but  to  vitalize,  energize,  and  guide 
them ; to  establish  itself  in  the  seats  of  the  an- 
cient and  decaying  civilization ; to  meet  the 
barbarians  and  to  make  them  Christians;  in 
the  ages  of  darkness  attending  and  following 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  cause 
all  men  to  bow  in  outward  homage  to  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  to  quicken  faithful  ones  truly  to 
love  him,  and  to  seek  for  his  sake  to  save  men 
from  sin ; to  kindle  revival  and  reformation 
from  age  to  age ; to  follow  the  star  of  empire 
in  its  westward  way  ; to  preside  over  the  birth 
and  growth  of  nations ; to  live  in  the  latest 
progress  of  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  civil 
polity;  in  advance  of  all  spiritual  thought,  the 
law  of  ail  human  action,  the  ideal  of  human 
perfection,  the  source  of  the  hope  of  pardon, 
of  purification  from  sin,  and  of  peace  with 
God ; at  once  the  source,  the  motivo,  the 
strength,  and  the  goal  of  all  moral  and  spirit- 
ual progress. 

But,  from  the  day  when  he  began  to  preach 
“ The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,”  anti) 
now,  his  name  has  been  a power  in  human 
thought  and  life;  the  kingdom  has  been  in  the 
world  gathering  individuals  into  itself,  and  vi- 
talizing civilization  with  its  divine  ideas,  a 
central  force  in  the  history  of  all  enlightened 
and  progressive  nations.  Therefore  he  was 
not  a visionary. 

But  if  Jesus  was  not  a visionary,  then  he  is 
man’s  Redeemer  and  Lord.  Then,  with  more 
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than  the  wonder  of  those  who  cried : “ What 
manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and 
the  sea  obey  him  ?”  we  exclaim  : u What  man- 
ner of  man  is  this,  who  rules  amid  the  tumult 
of  the  ages,  and  the  courses  of  human  thought 
obey  him,  and  the  farthest  progress  of  man  is 


confessedly  toward  the  realization  of  his  idea?  ” 
He  is  man’s  Redeemer  and  Lord  ; his  idea  of 
his  kingdom,  by  its  existence  on  the  earth,  and 
by  its  perpetuation  and  power  through  the 
ages,  is  proof  that  it  is  from  God  and  is  des- 
tined to  prevail.  S.  Harris. 


Section  175. 

Christ  and  His  Kingdom  in  Subsequent  Human  History. 


Take  an  historic  chart  of  the  globe  and 
trace  the  progress  of  the  human  family  in  its 
geographic  course  from  east  to  west,  all  round 
the  earth;  from  its  origin  in  the  heart  of  Asia; 
in  both  its  northern  and  southern  irruptions 
through  the  European  continent ; in  its  suc- 
cession of  contesting  nations  around  the  Med- 
iterranean and  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic ; 
across  the  Atlantic  to  our  own  continent ; and 
here  still  ever  westward  to  our  Pacific  coast ; 
and  through  all  this  geographic  march  of  the 
nations,  encircling  the  globe,  simply  ask,  what 
common  history  has  been  advancing,  what  one 
institution  or  economy  running  through  and 
leading  the  whole  race;  and  to  this  question 
there  is  but  one  possible  answer ; and  that  is, 
that  through  the  whole  history  of  our  earth, 
as  its  centre  and  very  soul,  runs  the  history  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Redemption ! 

Repeat  this  process  with  the  great  historic 
empires  and  states  which  have  sprung  into  suc- 
cessive being,  and  ask  for  whom  was  the  an- 
cient world  prepared ; whom  did  the  Jewish 
people  bear  in  their  loins;  for  whose  victorious 
sway  was  the  whole  Roman  Empire  made 
ready ; who  is  the  centre  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  world  ; who  subdued  the  Ro- 
man Empire  unto  himself,  and  ruled  in  both 
its  eastern  and  its  western  portions;  whose 
name  charmed  into  civilization  the  rude  Ger- 
man tribes,  and  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the 
culture  of  every  modern  European  state ; and 
to  whom  was  this  land  dedicated  in  its  historic 
prime,  and  whose  faith  has  it  spread  with  its 
growth  through  all  our  borders ; and  to  these 
questions  respecting  human  empires  we  get  a 
kindred  response,  and  that  is,  they  all  take 
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their  law  and  course  from  him,  who  is  the 
divine  head  of  this  same  Kingdom  of  Re- 
demption ! 

Try  to  get  the  angle  of  vision  in  which  all 
the  lines  of  historic  time  converge;  there  is 
but  one  such  angle,  and  it  opens  an  unequalled 
scene.  Spread  out  the  historic  canvas,  and 
in  its  very  centre  see  one  sacred  form — for  only 
one  of  all  who  have  trod  our  earth,  and  borne 
our  nature,  can  be  imagined  as  having  a right- 
ful claim  to  that  historic  throne — wearing  the 
crown  of  universal  empire  upon  his  suffering 
and  victorious  brow.  The  light  that  streams 
from  him,  a calm,  divine  effulgence,  not  gen- 
erated from  earthly  sources,  lends  brightness 
! to  all  that  throng  around  him,  recognizing  his 
j regal  and  beneficent  dominion.  The  whole 
background  of  this  immortal  canvas,  which  a 
divine  hand  has  limned,  is  filled  with  those  who, 
with  upturned  prophetic  gaze,  await  his  com- 
ing ; the  progenitor  of  our  race,  to  whom  was 
given  the  first  evangelic  promise,  Abraham, 
the  father  of  the  faithful,  Moses,  the  leader 
and  law-giver  of  Israel,  the  long  line  of  Judea’s 
kings,  with  David  as  its  crown,  and  of  Judea’s 
prophets,  most  sublime  in  Isaiah ; while  stand- 
ing more  remote,  yet  still  expectant,  are  the 
representatives  of  the  vast  heathen  nations, 
which,  by  a divine  providence,  had  in  many 
ways  been  prepared  for  that  glorious  advent, 
being  congregated  in  one  vast  empire,  pervaded 
by  one  predominant  speech.  And  before  him, 
and  all  around  him,  is  gathered  the  glorious 
company,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  those  who, 
for  eighteen  centuries,  in  every  clime,  have  re- 
ceived from  him  the  very  law  of  their  spir- 
itual life. 
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SECTION  175.-  CHRIST  AND  HIS  KINGDOM 


It  is  he  who  has  ruled  historic  times,  and 
given  them  their  shape  and  their  law  ; it  fa  he 
who  has  carried  the  race  through  the  crisis  of 
jts.  destiny,  that  in  the  consummation  of  that 
destiny  it  might  be  drawn  closer  to  himself. 
The  divine  right  of  popes,  of  kings,  and  of 
the  people,  has  been  in  succession  contended 
for,  that  the  divine  right  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Ohurch  might  be  seen  to  be  the  rallying- 
place,  and  the  watchword,  for  the  family  of 
man,  in  its  progress  toward  the  end  for  which 
it  was  made. 

And  of  this  vision  of  human  history,  it  fa 
the  triumph  and  seal,  that  it  fa  not  an  imagi- 
nation or  a theory,  but  the  open  face  of  history 
itself,  the  legitimate  summary  and  rendering 
of  its  facts.  For  Christianity,  as  has  been  well 
said,  in  its  inmost  spirit  and  highest  sense,  is 
historical.  Its  truths  are  truths  of  fact,  in- 
scribed upon  the  surface,  looking  out  from 
the  heights  and  up  from  the  depths  of  all 
the  annals  of  our  race,  so  that  the  whole  of 
human  history  becomes  one  body  of  divin- 
ity, presenting  to  us  an  untroubled  mirror 
of  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his 
goodness. 

Is  it  given  to  man  to  know  anything  more 
sublime  than  this  spectacle  of  the  building  up 
of  the  city  of  God  ? Through  the  fickle  for- 
tunes of  men  we  read  the  calm  and  sure  order 
of  an  unchanging  plan ; in  the  growth  and  de- 
cay of  states,  we  trace  the  unhasting  yet  un- 
resting progress  of  a kingdom,  ordained  ere 
time  began,  to  be  completed  when  time  shall 
be  no  more.  It  is  the  transfiguration  of  the 
history  of  our  globe,  in  which  a divine  glory 
breaks  through  and  irradiates  nil  that  is  mor- 
tal and  transient.  In  the  human  race  are  ful- 
filled the  prophetio  intimations,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  work  of  creation  itself; 
through  his  six  days  of  travail  and  conflict, 
man  fa  prepared  for  the  full  glories  of  a Sab- 
bath of  eternal  rest.  H.  B.  S. 

# 


TiOok  back  to  the  cross,  and  the  disciples 
gazing  on  it  in  terror  from  afar,  and  then  look 
around  on  the  nations  that  are  influenced  by 
the  faith  which  there  centres — and  note  the 
■ change ! Then  take  these  elements,  established 
in  history,  and  calculate  the  orbit  Christianity 
is  to  fill!  Remember,  that  she  has  met  phi- 
losophies as  well  as  armies,  the  combinations 
•of  heresy  end  the  assaults  of  power,  and  has 


never  been  overcome ; she  has  been  girded  in 
showy  but  poisoned  doctrines,  and  still  has  re- 
tained her  life  within  them;  she  has  estab- 
lished among  men  new  systems  of  doctrine, 
and  new  theories  of  the  universe;  she  has 
acted  efficiently  for  their  social  melioration, 
and  has  sent  out  her  influences  into  art,  into 
literature,  into  commerce,  into  government, 
has  even  dropped  her  seeds  under  the  pillars 
of  despotism  till  those  have  been  moved  and 
overthrown  by  their  growth ; she  has  made 
events  tributary  to  her  advancement  that 
seemed  at  first  essentially  hostile,  has  used  dis- 
cussion for  the  spread  of  her  principles,  has 
been  content  with  no  attainment,  but  has  still 
sought  diffusion,  has  made  seas  rough  with  the 
track  of  her  keels  that  scarcely  before  had 
been  shadowed  by  a sail,  is  now  more  dear 
than  ever  to  the  race,  more  loftily  placed  for 
subduing  it  to  obedience,  and  full  of  the  life 
God  gave  her  at  the  first. 

Look  abroad  then  over  the  earth,  and  con- 
sider what  a place  Christianity  has  on  it,  what 
progress  it  has  made,  what  agencies  it  wields, 
and  what  openings  are  before  it — and  can  we 
hesitate  as  to  its  future?  Christianity  is  to 
rule  the  earth.  As  a spiritual,  divine  system, 
expressed  to  us  through  the  Scriptures,  all  shall 
accept  it.  Not  as  a Ohurch,  merely — not  pri- 
marily as  a Church,  or  any  institution  of  out- 
ward order — shall  it  gain  this  authority.  Not 
as  a doctrine,  merely,  and  a dogma  of  belief ; 
least  of  all  as  a simply  civilizing  force,  for  the 
reconstruction  of  society.  As  a spiritual  and 
sublime  system,  embracing  truth,  precept, 
promise,  life,  all  gathered  in  its  organic  unity, 
Christianity  is  to  triumph. 

It  shall  purify  and  exalt  individual  hearts, 
and  hallow  them  with  God’s  presence.  It  shall 
pervade  family  groups;  and  the  glory  over 
Bethany  shall  but  typify  the  promise  and  the 
joy  above  them.  It  shall  gather  men  into  per- 
manent and  harmonious  assemblies,  sympa- 
thetic, co-working,  mirroring  heaven  on  their 
purity.  Pervading  the  spiritual  life  of  na- 
tions, and  renewing  that  into  holiness,  it 
shall  blossom  into  all  the  forms  of  their  ex- 
pression. It  shall  show  itself  in  literature; 
dignifying  the  labors  of  history ; giving  a tone 
as  from  eternity  to  the  energy  of  eloquence ; 
springing  up  into  the  airiest  and  most  charm- 
ing expression  in  the  beautiful  grace  of  a Chris- 
tian poetry ; subliming  art,  even,  by  mastering 
and  renewing  it,  and  making  it  the  handmaid 
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of  the  verities  of  Christ.  It  shall  build  up  its 
permanent  and  organized  results,  in  institutions 
of  public  beneficence  and  philanthropy,  in  es- 
tablishments for  general  popular  culture  as  well 
as  for  special  religious  training,  in  free  govern- 
ments, humane  policies,  and  just  laws.  The 
skepticisms  that  have  been  powerful  shall  melt 
beneath  its  beauty.  The  fortified  abuses,  that 


now  affront  heaven,  shall  be  dissolved  at  its 
authority,  as  the  earth  itself  shall  be  at  the 
revelation  of  God.  Then  shall  be  Peace, 
throughout  the  earth ! The  lion  and  the  lamb 
shall  lie  down  together.  The  beauty  of  Para- 
dise shall  clothe  the  world ; ,and  every  breeze 
that  floats  above  it  shall  bear  upon  its  wing 
the  songs  of  praise  1 R.  S.  8. 


Section  170. 

New  Testament  Intimations  of  the  Second  Coming  of  onr 

Lord. 


In  every  age  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
sought  consolation  in  the  past  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  one  she  contemplates  the  origin 
of  her  mercies ; in  the  other,  the  completion 
of  them;  and  in  both,  the  unaltered  author 
and  channel,  “Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yester- 
day, and  to-day,  and  forever.”  It  can  there- 
fore excite  no  surprise  to  find  in  Scripture, 
that  the  grace  given  to  us  at  the  first  advent, 
and  the  grace  to  be  revealed  in  us  at  the  sec- 
ond, are  topics  of  constant  precept  and  en- 
couragement (1  Cor.  1 : 4-7) : or  that  Chris- 
tians are  described  as  “ waiting  for  the  Son 
from  heaven ; ” and  as  “looking  for  the  blessed 
hope  and  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  the 
great  God  our  Saviour.”  Christ’s  first  coming 
and  his  second  are  the  grand  objects  of  their 
faith  and  hope. 

The  “ coming  of  Christ  ” is  a phrase  used 
In  Scripture  in  different  senses.  His  appear- 
ance in  the  flesh  is  so  called,  both  at  his  birth 
and  on  his  entrance  upon  bis  public  ministry. 
Any  great  interposition  either  of  his  Provi- 
dence or  of  his  Spirit  is  so  called.  His  coming 
to  destroy  Jerusalem,  to  end  the  previous  dis- 
pensation, to  manifest  the  justice  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  God,  is  emphatically  so  called  ; and 
his  predictions  of  this  coming  were  fulfilled 
within  forty  years  of  our  Lord’s  death.  It  is 
applied  to  his  visible  appearance  for  judgment. 
The  reign  of  righteousness  is  foretold,  and  is 
even  begun.  In  that  glorious  issue  all  believe. 
Some,  however,  hold  that  righteousness  will  J 


reign  in  the  person  of  our  Lord ; while  others 
think  that  his  reign  is  spiritual  only : having 
commenced  at  Pentecost,  and  being  completed 
in  the  universal  diffusion  of  his  truth.  That 
his  coming  to  judgment  is  personal  nearly  all 
agree. 

The  coming  of  Christ  in  his  kingdom  and 
for  judgment  is  not  a single  act,  but  many 
combined.  He  came  to  reign  at  Pentecost; 
he  comes  as  each  Christian  repents  and  believes 
his  gospel ; in  all  the  glory  of  his  reign  he  is 
still  to  come.  He  came  in  judgment  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem : he  comes  in  judg- 
ment at  the  death  of  the  sinner;  for  final 
judgment  he  is  still  to  come.  To  each  believer 
redemption  is  drawing  nigh.  Every  sinner 
is  already  hastening  to  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  God.  And  within  a few  brief  years  we  all 
shall  have  passed  to  our  account  with  shame 
or  with  honor.  It  may  be  affirmed,  therefore, 
as  a fact,  that  Christ  comes  to  redeem  or  to 
judge  at  death,  and  that  each  instance  of  his 
coming  is  a kind  of  type  of  his  final  appear- 
ance— is  to  the  man,  what  that  will  be  to  the 
race.  The  final  coming  will  in  truth  but  con- 
firm and  perpetuate  what  is  done,  when  we 
die.  As  a principle  of  interpretation,  there- 
fore, the  amplest  announcements  of  complete 
salvation  for  the  Church,  and  of  awful  ven- 
geance for  those  who  reject  the  gospel,  have 
repeated  fulfilments.  For  each  of  us,  “the 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand.”  Christ  is  com- 
| ing,  and  is  even  now  “ at  the  door.” 
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Again,  the  language  of  Scripture  must  al- 
ways be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the 
scheme  of  things  of  which  it  treats.  What  is 
near  on  one  scale  is  distant  on  another.  The 
coming  of  onr  Lord  may  be  remote  when 
measured  on  the  scale  of  human  life ; but, 
measured  on  the  scale  suggested  by  the  inter- 
val between  the  first  promise  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, or  by  the  eternity  which  his  coming  is 
to  introduce,  it  may  seem  even  at  hand. 

And  this  apparent  contradiction  (which  is 
realiy  none)  in  the  statements  about  his  com- 
ing, this  clear  obscurity  is  intended  ; it  is  salu- 
tary ; it  forms  an  important  part  of  our  disci- 
pline. To  cherish  expectation,  and  to  encour- 
age inquiry,  he  has  permitted  gleams  of  light 
to  cross  our  path.  But  it  is  at  least  as  clear 
that,  while  he  means  us  to  inquire,  he  does  not 
mean  us  to  define;  and,  therefore,  our  light 
consists  only  of  gleams.  He  that  is  coming 
will  come.  His  coming  is  as  certain  as  his  ex- 
istence ; for  he  is  equally  the  existing  and  the 
coming  One  ; but  all  certainty  concerning  the 
time  of  his  coming  is  w ithheld.  And  with- 
held so  as  to  excite  our  watchfulness  and 
hope.  J.  A. 


We  may  reach  a few  satisfactory  state- 
ments, which  pretty  much  exhaust  the  plainly 
revealed  and  therefore  essential  truth  in  the 
whole  matter.  And  this  we  get  at  simply  by 
bringing  all  the  pertinent  passages  together, 
placing  them  side  by  side,  observing  their  sev- 
eral connections,  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
the  original  as  well  as  the  translated  terms, 
and  declaring  the  result. 

1.  Both  Christ  and  his  apostles  speak  re- 
peatedly of  a second  coming  of  the  Son  of 
man,  in  such  a sense  as  forbids  us  to  con- 
found the  second  with  the  first.  The  two  are 
put  entirely  apart  in  time,  though  they  are 
internally  and  morally  connected  with  each 
other;  the  one  preparing  the  way  for  the 
other,  and  each  being  in  fact  fragmentary  and 
unintelligible  without  the  other.  The  one 
coming,  however,  as  an  historical  fact,  is  past 
— having  given  birth  to  a new  age,  the  Gospel 
and  the  Church ; the  other  is  yet  to  be.  They 
are  respectively  the  beginning  and  the  end,  in 
time,  of  one  design,  the  redemption  and  train- 
ing of  mankind,  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  an 
old  life,  which  was  death,  into  a life  everlast- 
ing in  an  immortal  society.  We  are  all  liv- 


ing, throughout  this  Christian  dispensation,  in 
the  intermediate  stage  of  this  glorious  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  a kind  of  transition-period.  As 
compared  with  eternity,  it  is  all  but  a short 
term — a narrow  strip  between  two  boundless 
seas.  Could  we  really  conceive  of  eternity,  or 
could  we  so  be  lifted  up  as  to  look  down  on 
the  immensity  stretching  on  each  side  of  this 
whole  Christian  era,  it  would  no  doubt  appear 
like  a mere  thread  across  the  field  of  vision. 
Yet,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  discipline  of  a living 
race,  including  millions  of  souls.  So  we  stand 
here,  each  individual  life  bgt  a speck  on  that 
narrow  belt,  and  here  we  make  our  choice. 
We  look  behind  and  before.  The  gospel  tells 
us,  in  every  variation  of  the  plainest  language, 
that  Christ  has  come  in  our  flesh  and  nature 
once,  and  has  removed  every  possible  hiu- 
derance  to  our  living  with  him  forever.  It  tells 
us  just  as  explicitly  that  he  has  gone,  like  a 
travelling  prince,  to  receive  for  himself  a king- 
dom, and  that  he  is  coming  again  to  reign  in 
that  kingdom,  with  his  own  people,  and  that, 
in  connection  with  that,  the  whole  period  of 
trial,  of  choice,  will  end. 

2.  That  coming  is  personal  and  literal. 
Look  at  all  the  language  and  all  the  accom- 
panying descriptions,  and  you  will  see  that  no 
loose  talk  of  “figures  of  speech  ” will  explain 
away  this  lucid  and  repeated  declaration,  or 
the  mysterious  fact  it  announces.  Whatever 
accommodations  of  the  literal  language  we 
may  find,  they  must  all  grow  up  around  this 
one  unmistakable,  foretold  fact , and  grow  out 
of  it.  We  may  call  signal  social  revolutions, 
reforms  in  government,  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  or  great  accessions  of  knowledge  or 
charity,  new  comings  of  Christ.  The  figure  is 
intelligible  ; but  they  are  not  comings  of  Him. 
They  may  be  comings  of  the  impersonal  power 
and  principles  of  his  religion — partial  blessings 
reminding  us  of  the  one  great  blessing  that 
includes  them  all ; but  He  is  to  come.  “ Ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  (not  his  ideas,  but 
Him)  coming  in  power  and  great  glory.”  Either 
by  the  gathering  of  his  people,  or  by  his  own 
celestial  movement,  “Every  eye  shall  see  (not 
his  works  but)  Him.”  Besides,  certain  par- 
ticular miraculous  events  and  tokens  are  men- 
tioned as  attending  his  appearing. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  tamper  with  Holy  Script- 
ure by  such  a theory  of  interpretation  as  that 
His  coming  means  out  going.  The  death  or  de- 
parture of  the  individual  is  one  thing;  the 
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Bible  often  mentions  that,  meaning  just  what  | 
it  says.  The  Lord’s  coining  is  another;  it  will 
be  but  once  again  for  all  men ; there  will  be  a 
time  for  it;  it  will  be  sudden  and  bright,  like 
the  light  that  shineth  from  east  to  west.  We 
have  no  data,  no  experience,  no  critical  appa- 
ratus, to  measure  such  a fact  by.  That  is  not 
our  business.  We  are  learners  to  be  taught 

3.  This  great  coming  is  to  be  connected 
with  a separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad, 
the  believ'ers  from  the  deniers,  the  spiritually 
alive  from  the  spiritually  dead.  Hence  it  is 
always  spoken  of  as  a Judgment;  because  each 
one  then  goes  to  his  own  place,  and  tinds  his 
portion  where  he  has  chosen  it.  That  begins 
to  be  the  case,  inwardly,  with  every  man,  now. 
But  it  becomes  the  outward,  literal,  terrible 
fact,  not  till  then. 

4.  The  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
however,  in  the  common-sense  interpretation 
of  it,  obviously  has  some  reference  to  a kind  of 
coming  of  Christ  which  was  to  take  place  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  generation  that  was  on  the 
stage  while  the  Saviour  was  speaking.  It  was 
to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  invasion 
of  the  Roman  armies  and  the  downfall  of  the 
capital  and  temple  of  the  Jews,  in  that  cen- 
tury. This  is  the  first  of  two  main  difficulties. 
Men  have  said,  If  the  Messiah  meant  to  predict 
a great  coming  in  his  kingdom  at  the  end  of 
the  Christian  age,  why  did  he  employ  terms 
that  distinctly  point  to  what  was  to  take  place 
so  soon,  and  at  Jerusalem,  and  call  that  his 
coming?  To  answer  that,  consider  that  the 
disciples  were  questioning  him  on  that  very 
point,  the  overthrow  of  the  temple.  The  reply 
to  them  must  be  a part  of  his  discourse. 

But  consider,  further,  that  it  is  one  of  what 
we  may  call  the  laws  or  canons  of  prophetic 
writing,  that  the  language  employed  may  have 
reference  to  two  different  persons  or  times — 
the  one.  and  the  less  important,  too  near  to 
the  speaker;  the  other  and  the  greater  fulfil- 
ment being  found  in  some  remoter  and  grander 
personage  or  event  to  come.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  you  examine  those  Psalms  of  David 
which  contain  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  you 
see  that  they  are  so  composed  as  to  be  in  part 
and  at  first  applicable  to  David  himself,  and 
his  own  personal  fortunes ; but  you  look  again, 
and  see  that  there  is  prophetic  language  there 
which  will  not  suit  any  other  personage  than 
the  Son  of  God;  and  in  fact  Christ  and  the 
Evangelists  expressly  declare  that  it  was  writ-  j 


ten  of  Him.  The  human  subject  is  made  a 
groundwork  and  a type,  to  exhibit  the  divine 
King  that  was  to  be.  So  of  some  of  the  pre- 
dictions of  Isaiah.  The  same  principle  must 
be  heeded  in  interpreting  these  predictions  of 
our  Lord.  You  find  a part  of  the  phraseology 
referring  explicitly  to  Palestinian  history,  and 
of  that  part  he  says,  “ This  generation  shall  not 
pass  away  till  all  these  things  are  fulfilled.” 
Yet  at  the  same  time  you  find,  in  the  same 
discourse,  expressions  that  show  the  speaker 
to  have  been  looking  forward  down  the  track 
of  ages,  to  a much  wider  and  mightier  con- 
summation. For  he  goes  on  to  say  that  all 
nations  shall  be  alarmed  and  aroused  at  this 
final  appearing;  that  it  shall  be  preceded  by 
unprecedented  disorders  and  antagonisms;  that 
the  gospel  must  first  be  preached  to  all  na- 
tions ; that  signs  shall  appear  before  it  such  as 
the  world  has  not  yet  witnessed.  Moreover, 
studying  the  passage  more  carefully,  you  will 
notice  that  the  change  of  reference  is  gradual ; 
and  that,  while  Christ  begins  with  dwelling 
almost  entirely  on  incidents  of  the  fall  of  the 
city  and  temple,  he  rises,  as  he  proceeds,  till 
in  the  latter  part  the  words  befit  his  world- 
wide manifestation,  and  that  alone.  Admit 
the  rule  of  a double  application,  one  imme- 
diate and  the  other  remote,  which  for  some 
cause  or  other  is  evidently  according  to  the 
supernatural  genius  and  usage  of  the  prophetic 
spirit,  and  difficulties  disappear.  Each  portion 
of  God’s  word  becomes  consistent  with  itself, 
with  other  portions,  with  the  character  of  the 
author,  and  with  what  was  known  of  human 
history  outside  of  it. 

5.  We  come  now  to  what,  with  many 
minds,  has  been  a greater  difficulty,  viz.,  that 
inspired  writers,  apostles,  signify  their  expec- 
tation that  Christ’s  second  advent  would  take 
place  during  their  own  natural  life.  Let  us 
honestly  take  the  language  of  honest  men  in 
its  ordinary  acceptation.  To  me  all  difficulties 
are  cleared  by  the  following  proposition,  which 
commends  itself  as  reasonable,  reverential,  and 
in  harmony  not  only  with  the  drift  of  the  doc- 
trine we  have  presented,  but  with  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  w’hich  the  faith  of  the  Church 
catholic  has  held  from  the  beginning:  The 
purpose  of  ret  elation , in  this  matter , was  to 
create  in  Christians,  not  a belief  that  Christ 
would  come  at  any  particular  hour  in  history , 
hut  a belief  that  He  is  always  at  hand , and 
that  all  Christians  should  at  all  times  and  in 
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all  places  be  ready,  as  men  that  stand  with 
their  lamps  tHmmed  and  burning,  to  meet  Him 
personally.  The  date  of  the  event  was  no  part 
of  the  divine  communication.  On  that  point 
the  writers  were  left  to  their  human  faculties, 
and  if  they  misapprehended,  it  was  only  the 
plainer  evidence  that  they  were  but  men.  In 
other  words,  it  was  of  importance  that  the 
mind  of  the  Church  should  be  always  regard- 
ing the  Lord  and  Head  as  nigh,  but  not  to  have 
the  chronology  settled.  The  Bible  makes  its 
usual  preference  of  moral  and  religious  impres- 
sion above  accuracy  in  the  letter.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  practical  error.  For  the  writers 
were  as  careful  to  caution  the  Church  against 
impatience  and  over-confidence  as  against  the 
opposite.  That  generation  passed;  and  no 
future  one  could  be  misguided  by  their  expres- 
sions. In  regarding  it  as  their,  solemn  duty  to 
be  ever  waiting,  and  watching,  and  hasting  unto 
the  coming  of  the  day,  as  one  of  them  ardently 
expresses  it,  even  though  they  were  individual- 
ly to  die  in  martyrdom,  or  in  their  beds,  they 
were  unquestionably  and  blessedly  right. 

In  proportion  as  we  rise,  in  thought,  toward 
the  immensity  of  the  life  of  God,  and  have 
u the  mind  of  the  spirit,”  the  whole  period  of 
history  shrinks,  great  distances  dwindle,  epochs 
are  pressed  together,  and  “ a thousand  years 
are  as  one  day.”  Besides,  the  highest  authority 
in  modern  physical  science,  in  astronomy,  and 
geology,  and  chemistry,  harmonizes  singularly 
enough  as  to  the  issue  with  the  apostolic  lan- 
guage. It  concludes  that  the  machinery  of  the 
material  universe  is  wasting,  its  movements 
are  slackening,  its  balance  is  slowly  loosening, 
and  that  a general  catastrophe  is  inevitable. 
The  sneer  of  the  scientific  skeptic  of  the  last 
century  is  silenced  by  the  science  of  to-day. 

We  may  say  that,  in  the  Bible  predictions 
generally,  borrowing  a phrase  from  the  fine 
arts,  what  we  may  call  historical  perspective  is 
lost  sight  of.  We  are  not  told  at  what  inter- 
vals from  each  other,  or  always  in  just  what 
order,  these  majestic  events,  by  which  eternity 
seems  to  open  down  into  time,  shall  follow  on. 
Chronology  is  not  the  object.  The  facts  are 
what  we  are  to  know,  and  receive,  and  feed 
upon  in  our  hearts  by  faith.  The  moment  we 
begin  to  try  our  petty  arithmetic  on  them  we 


miss  the  mark,  and  lose  our  way.  We  all  know 
that,  even  with  ourselves,  the  moments  of  tre- 
mendous peril,  when  awful  events  are  casting 
their  colossal  shadows  about  us,  are  just  the 
time  when  the  ordinary  measure  of  succession 
drops  out  of  sight.  We  look  across  the  great 
tract  and  see  other  great  conjunctions,  as  if 
they  were  nigh  at  hand.  Christ  Jesus  is  not 
inclosed  in  time,  but  time  is  all  in  Him.  The 
regular  sequence  of  incidents  is  broken  up; 
common  occurrences  are  dwarfed ; and  we  see 
nothing  else  but  Him,  his  first  mediatorial  min- 
istry, his  present  ineffable  life,  his  future  glori- 
ous appearing  and  reign ; we  see  Him  as  an 
object  of  supreme  affection.  So  that  the  in- 
tense life  of  faith,  begotten  in  the  first  disciples, 
at  the  miraculous  stirring  age  of  the  very  pres- 
ence and  sacrifice  of  the  Saviour,  would  be  the 
very  condition  of  things  where  everything 
between  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  believer 
would  look  on  straight  to  the  great  consumma- 
tion and  end  of  all,  and  would  behold  it  as  if 
that  were  the  one  transcendent  and  even  near 
event,  as,  to  the  traveller  straining  his  eyes  to 
the  mountain-top  before  him,  the  higher  the 
peak  the  narrower  the  intervening  plain  ap- 
pears. This,  therefore,  would  become  the  ap- 
propriate and  forward-looking  attitnde  which 
the  Church  and  the  Christian  would  always 
hold,  an  attitude  of  hopeful,  ardent,  believing 
expectation, li  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  the 
coming  or  day  of  the  Lord.” 

The  chief  elements  in  the  practical,  animat- 
ing power  of  that  expectation  are  that  it  assures 
us  of  the  unity  and  sure  completion  of  the  “ re- 
deeming work  ” for  which  the  Son  of  God  took 
our  nature  upon  him ; it  promises  the  end  of 
that  long  conflict  of  evil  with  good  of  which 
this  world  has  been  the  defiled  and  weary 
theatre,  wet,  so  many  thousand  years,  with  the 
tears  of  the  wronged  and  the  blood  of  the  just, 
and  resounding  with  groans  of  remorse;  itpre- 
annonnces  the  victory  and  the  eternal  peace ; it 
welcomes  to  the  throne  the  Leader  and  Shep- 
herd in  whose  dear  cause  the  good  soldier  has 
fought,  faithful  to  his  life’s  end.  It  anticipates 
the  eternal  festival  when,  not  only  in  the  right 
of  possession  but  in  the  actual  and  loyal  sub- 
mission and  praise  of  saints,  the  earth  shall  be 
the  Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof.  F.  D.  H. 
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Section  177. 

The  Miracles  of  Christ. 


The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  oalled  in 
Scripture  by  different  names;  and  each  name 
is  instructive.  As  they  were  manifestations  of 
power,  they  are  called  mighty  works;  as  adapt- 
ed to  prove  the  truth  of  his  mission,  and  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  his  disciples,  they  are 
called  signs;  as  creating  surprise,  they  are 
called  wonders ; while  in  John  they  are  called 
by  a title  of  yet  greater  significance,  simply 
“his  works;  ” the  appropriate  and  natural  acts 
of  one  who  was  himself  the  mighty  God,  and 
a wonder  to  the  people.  J.  A. The  heal- 

ing of  the  paralytic  was  a wonder , for  they  who 
beheld  it  44  were  all  amazed  ; ” it  was  a power, 
for  the  man  at  Christ’s  word  “ arose,  took  up 
his  bed,  and  went  out  before  them  all;”  it 
was  a sign , for  it  gave  token  that  one  greater 
than  men  deemed  was  among  them  ; it  stood 
in  connection  with  a higher  fact,  of  which  it 
was  the  sign  and  seal,  being  wrought  that  they 
might  “know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins.” 

To  make  a man  is  at  least  a9  great  a marvel 
as  to  raise  a man  from  the  dead.  The  seed 
that  multiplies  in  the  furrow  is  as  marvellous 
as  the  bread  thut  multiplied  in  Christ’s  hands. 
The  miracle  is  not  a greater  manifestation  of 
God’s  power  than  these  ordinary  and  ever-re- 
peated processes;  but  it  is  a different  manifes- 
tation. While  the  miracle  is  not  nature,  so 
neither  is  it  against  nature ; beyond  nature,  be- 
yond and  above  the  nature  which  we  know,  but 
not  contrary  to  it.  Miracles,  not  being  against 
nature,  however  they  may  be  beside  and  be- 
yond it,  are  in  no  respect  slights  cast  upon  its 
ordinary  workings ; but  rather  an  honoring  of 
these,  in  the  witness  which  they  render  to  the 
source  from  which  these  also  originally  pro- 
ceed. Once  lift  up  the  whole  discussion  into  a 
higher  region,  once  acknowledge  aught  higher 
than  nature,  a kingdom  of  God,  and  men  the 
intended  denizens  of  it.  and  the  whole  argu- 
ment against  miracles  loses  its  strength  and 
the  force  of  its  conclusions.  Against  the  ar- 
gument from  experience  which  tells  against  the 
miracle,  is  to  be  set,  not,  as  Hume  asserts,  the 


evidence  of  the  witnesses  alone,  but  more,  the 
anterior  probability  that  God,  calling  men  to 
live  above  nature  and  sense,  would  in  this  man- 
ner reveal  himself  as  the  Lord  paramount  of 
nature ; also  the  testimony  which  the  particu- 
lar miracle,  by  its  nature,  its  fitness,  the  glory 
of  its  circumstances,  its  intimate  coherence 
a3  a redemptive  act  with  the  personality  of 
the  doer,  gives  to  the  conscience  that  it  is  a 
divine  work. 

He  who  already  counts  it  likely  that  God 
will  interfere  for  the  higher  welfare  of  men — 
who  believes  that  there  is  a nobler  world-or- 
der than  that  in  which  we  live  and  move,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  blessing  of  blessings  for  that 
nobler  to  intrude  into  and  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  region  of  this  lower,  who  has  found  that 
here  in  this  world  we  are  bound  by  heavy  Jaws 
of  nature,  of  sin,  of  death,  which  no  powers 
that  we  now  possess  can  break,  yet  which 
must  be  broken  if  we  are  truly  to  live — he 
will  not  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  great  mira- 
cle, the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh, 
and  his  declaration  as  the  Son  of  God  with 
power  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ; be- 
cause all  the  deepest  desires  and  longings  of 
his  heart  have  yearned  after  such  a deliverer. 
And  as  he  believes  that  greatest  miracle,  so 
will  he  believe  all  other  miracles,  which  natu- 
rally cluster  round  and  draw  their  lustre  from 
the  central  brightness  of  that  one.  T. 

If  we  once  understand  that  the  word  na- 
ture has  little  or  no  meaning  unless  it  be  made 
to  include  the  idea  of  its  Author ; if  we  once 
realize  the  fact,  which  all  science  teaches  us, 
that  the  very  simplest  and  most  elementary 
operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  infinitely 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  our  most  exalted 
intelligence;  if  we  once  believe  that  the  divine 
providence  of  God  is  no  far-off  abstraction, 
but  a living  and  loving  care  over  the  lives 
of  man ; lastly,  if  we  once  believe  that  Christ 
was  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  the  Word  of 
God,  who  came  to  reveal  and  declare  his  Fa- 
ther to  mankind,  then  there  is  nothing  in  any 
gospel  miracle  to  shock  our  faith : we  shall  re- 
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gard  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  resulting  from 
the  fact  of  his  being  and  his  mission,  no  less 
naturally  and  inevitably  than  the  rays  of  light 
stream  outward  from  the  sun.  They  were,  to 
use  the  favorite  expression  of  John,  not  mere- 
ly “portents,”  or  “powers,”  or  “signs,”  but 
they  were  “works,”  the  ordinary  and  inevita- 
ble works  (whenever  he  chose  to  exercise  them) 
of  One  whose  very  existence  was  the  highest 
miracle  of  all.  F. 

Miracles,  considered  as  signs  of  the  divinity 
revealed  in  the  w'orld  of  sense,  cannot,  as  such, 
be  considered  apart  from  their  connection  with 
the  whole  revelation  of  God.  Their  essential 
nature  is  to  be  discovered,  not  by  viewing  them 
as  isolated  exhibitions  of  divine  power,  but  as 
elements  of  his  revelation  as  a whole,  in  the 
harmony  of  his  inseparable  attributes,  the  holy 
love  and  wisdom  appearing  as  much  as  the 
omnipotence.  It  is  this  which  stamps  divinity 
upon  such  phenomena,  and  attracts  all  souls 
that  are  allied  to  God.  Thus  the  inexplicable 
oharacter  of  the  event  leads  us  to  the  new  reve- 
lation of  that  same  almighty  love  which  gave 
birth  to  the  laws  of  the  visible  world,  and 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  veils  its  operations 
behind  them.  N. 

Miracles  and  Prophecy , as  related  to  Revela- 
tion.— Miracles  naturally  accompany  a divine 
revelation;  the  height  of  the  revelation  will 
be  most  full  of  miracles.  Redemption  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  spiritual  realm 
as  miracles  to  the  realm  of  nature ; hence  they 
almost  always  have  a symbolical  character. 
They  naturally  ceased  after  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  firmly  established.  Prophecies  are 
the  miracles  of  knowledge ; they  have  the  same 
relation  to  history  that  miracles  have  to  nature ; 
but  they  do  not  disturb  man’s  permanent  and 
essential  relations  to  history  any  more  than 
miracles  do  his  relation  to  nature.  Their  ob- 
ject is  to  strengthen  faith,  and  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  divine  order  and  plan  in  history. 
J.  Mailer. 

An  historical  student,  not  warped  by  any 
preconceived  metaphysical  or  physical  theory, 
who  surveys  the  whole  field,  will  be  persuaded 
that  Jesus,  with  the  prophecies  before  him, 
never  could  have  believed  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  had  he  not  found  himself  possessed  of 
this  power  to  work  miracles.  It  is  equally 
evident  that,  had  he  not  evinced  this  power  in 
the  most  impressive  forms,  the  disciples,  es- 
pecially as  he  utterly  abjured  all  political  or 


revolutionary  aims,  would  have  disbelieved 
his  claims.  There  would  have  been  wanting 
what  they  considered  the  necessary  creden- 
tials of  the  Christ.  On  examining  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  found  that  the  works  of  Jesus  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  bis  undoubted 
words.  The  words  presuppose  the  works, 
and,  in  certain  cases,  were  occasioned  by 
them.  The  works  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
belong  together.  They  form  the  totality  of 
the  manifestation,  and  cannot  be  divided  more 
than  the  seamless  garment  which  he  wore. 
G.  P.  F. 

What  most  distinguished  the  teaching  of 
Christ  was,  that  it  was  his  self -ret elation,  and 
in  this  view  it  embraces  both  his  words  and 
works.  His  miracles,  then,  must  be  regarded 
in  connection  with  his  mode  of  teaching.  Al- 
though they  are  not  to  be  sundered  from  their 
connection  with  his  whole  self-revelation,  yet, 
as  an  especially  prominent  feature  of  it,  they 
served  the  highest  purpose,  in  a certain  sense, 
in  vividly  exhibiting  the  nature  of  Christ,  as 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man.  They  also  served 
as  a basis  and  support  of  his  labors  as  a teacher, 
as  a preparatory  means  of  leading  from  sensi- 
ble phenomena  to  divine  things,  and  of  render- 
ing souls,  as  yet  bound  to  the  world  of  sense, 
susceptible  of  his  higher  spiritual  influences. 
N. The  true  relation  is  one  of  mutual  inter- 

dependence, the  miracles  proving  the  doctrines, 
and  the  doctrines  approving  the  miracles,  and 
both  hold  together  for  us  in  a blessed  unity,  in 
the  person  of  him  who  spake  (he  words  and 
did  the  works,  and  through  the  impress  of  high- 
est holiness  and  of  absolute  truth  and  goodness, 
which  that  person  leaves  stamped  on  our  souls ; 
so  that  it  may  be  more  truly  said  that  we  be- 
lieve the  miracles  for  Christ’s  sake,  than  Christ 
for  the  miracles’  sake.  T. 

We  distinguish  a twofold  object  of  his  mir- 
acles, the  first  a material  one,  i.  e.,  the  meeting 
of  some  immediate  emergency,  of  some  want 
of  man’s  earthly  life,  which  his  love  urged  him 
to  satisfy;  the  other  and  higher  one,  to  point 
himself  out  to  the  persons  whose  earthly  neces- 
sities were  thus  relieved,  as  the  One  alone  capn- 
ble  of  satisfying  their  higher  and  essential 
spiritual  Wants;  to  raise  them  from  this  single 
exhibition  of  his  glory  in  the  individual  miracle 
to  a vivid  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  his  en- 
tire nature.  Nor  was  this  last  and  higher  aim 
of  the  miracle  confined  to  the  persons  imme- 
diately concerned  ; it  was  to  be  to  all  others  a 
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sign , that  they  might  believe  in  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God.  N. 

Acts  significant  of  Redemption. — True  mir- 
acles are  always  more  or  less  redemptive  acts ; 
in  o.ther  words,  works  not  merely  of  power  but 
of  grace,  each  one  an  index  and  a prophecy  of 
the  inner  work  of  man’s  deliverance,  which  it 
accompanies  and  helps  forward.  It  was  pre- 
eminently thus  with  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
Each  of  these  is  a partial  and  transient  realiza- 
tion of  the  great  work  which  he  came  that,  in 
the  end,  he  might  accomplish  perfectly  and  for- 
ever. They  are  all  pledges,  in  that  they  are 
themselves  first-fruits,  of  his  power;  in  each 
of  them  the  word  of  salvation  is  incorporated 
in  an  act  of  salvation.  Only  when  regarded  in 
this  light  do  they  appear  not  merely  as  illus- 
trious examples  of  his  might,  but  also  as  glorious 
manifestations  of  his  love.  T. 

Principles  by  which  to  distinguish  Miracles. 
— These  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  ac- 
cepted by  the  common-sense  of  all  mankind, 
as  we  see  in  the  alleged  heathen  miracles  and 
the  pretensions  of  magic,  were  familiar  to  the 
Jews  through  the  miracles  of  the  old  covenant, 
and  formed  the  ground  of  their  faith  in  Moses, 
and  therefore  the  basis  of  their  religion.  Their 
rabbis  distinguished  true  miracles  from  false 
by  six  chief  tests : (1)  The  object  must  be  wor- 
thy of  the  divine  author;  (2)  the  perform- 
ance must  be  public , and  (3)  submitted  to  the 
senses , so  that  men  might  judge  of  their  reality ; 
(4)  the  mode  of  working  must  be  independent 
of  second  causes  ; (5)  they  must  be  attested  by 
contemporaneous  evidence,  (6)  recorded  by  a 
monument , or  in  some  form  equally  perma- 
nent. It  may  be  added,  as  a condition  high- 
ly satisfactory,  though  not  perhaps  essential, 
that  the  occasion  should  be  natural,  unsought, 
and  purely  incidental:  a condition  strikingly 
fulfilled  in  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  as 
strikingly  violated  by  the  elaborate  prepa- 
rations and  cunning  excuses  of  pretenders 
to  miraculous  power.  These  tests,  laid  down 
by  the  Jews  themselves,  bound  them  to  be- 
lieve Christ  if  he  fulfilled  them ; and  their 
manifest  fairness  makes  them  equally  binding 
on  all  men.  S. 

If,  after  all,  we  set  aside  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  these  miracles,  we  must  then  suppose 
a miracle  greater  than  all.  If  Christ  was  not 
from  God,  we  have  then  a Jewish  peasant 
changing  the  religion  of  the  world  ; weaving, 
with  the  story  of  his  life,  the  fulfilment  of  an- 


cient predictions,  and  a morality  of  the  purest 
order,  as  unlike  the  traditional  teaching  of  his 
countrymen,  as  it  was  superior  to  the  precepts 
of  Gentile  philosophy  ; anticipating  and  endu- 
ring, with  most  unearthly  composure,  intense 
suffering,  and  inducing  his  followers  to  submit 
to  similar  sufferings,  and  many  of  them  to  a 
cruel  death,  in  support,  not  so  much  of  opin- 
ions, as  of  alleged  facts,  beginning  with  the 
miracle  of  his  birth,  and  ending  with  the  mira- 
cle of  his  resurrection.  We  have,  then,  these 
followers,  u unlearned  men,”  going  forth  and 
discoursing  upon  the  sublimest  themes,  per- 
suading the  occupiers  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
cities  to  cast  away  their  idols,  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  to  reject  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  philosophy,  and  to  receive  instead, 
as  a teacher  sent  from  God,  a Jew  of  humble 
station,  who  had  nothing  earthly  to  offer  but 
persecution  and  poverty,  and  who  had  himself 
been  put  to  a shameful  death.  To  receive  this 
explanation  of  the  admitted  facts,  is  to  receive 
a greater  miracle  than  any  which  the  Bible 

contains.  J.  A. From  the  standing  miracle 

of  a Christendom  “ commensurate  and  almost 
synonymous  with  the  civilized  world  ” — the 
mighty  changes  which  this  religion  has  wrought 
in  the  earth — the  divine  fruits  which  it  every- 
where has  borne — the  new  creation  which  it 
has  been— the  way  in  which  it  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  world,  not  as  a forcible  intruder, 
but  finding  all  that  world’s  preestablished  har- 
monies ready  to  greet  and  welcome  it,  ready 
to  give  it  play  and  room — philosophy,  and  art, 
and  science,  practically  confessing  that  only 
under  it  could  they  attain  their  highest  per- 
fection, that  in  something  they  had  all  been 
dwarfed  and  stunted  and  insufficient  before — 
surely  from  a Christendom,  even  such  as  it 
shows  itself  now,  it  is  fair  to  argue  back  to  a 
Christ  such  as  the  Church  receives  as  the  only 
adequate  cause.  T. 

His  miracles  are  not  only  evidences — they 
are  lessons.  As  he  was  himself  the  Word  of 
God,  so  all  the  acts  of  this  Word  are  words. 
They  are  not  pictures  merely,  which  we  are  to 
examine  and  admire;  they  are  words  which 
we  are  to  understand ; for  they  have  each,  if 
we  are  to  study  them,  their  own,  and  often 
the  deepest  meaning. 

Nine  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gospels 
were  wrought  in  nature.  The  water  he  made 
wine;  the  tempest  he  stilled;  the  sea  he  made 
as  solid  as  earth,  and  walked  upon  it;  twice 
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he  multiplied  the  bread,  till  now  five  thousand, 
and  then  four  thousand  were  filled  ; twice  he 
found  in  the  miraculous  draughts  of  fishes  em- 
blems of  the  work  and  progress  of  his  king- 
dom ; once  the  fish  supplied  him,  through 
Peter,  with  proof  of  his  Sonship ; and  once  the 
barren  fig-tree  was  blasted  and  withered  as  an 
emblem  of  the  fate  of  the  city  near  which  he 
stood.  The  remainder  of  the  miracles  were 
all  wrought  in  a nobler  field.  Twioe  he  healed 
persons  afflicted  with  leprosy;  four  times  he 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind ; thrice  he  cast 
out  devils ; thrice  he  raised  the  dead ; and 
many  times  besides  he  healed  all  manner  of 

diseases.  J.  A. It  is  but  a very  few  of  the 

many  thousand  oases  of  healing  on  the  part  of 


Jesus  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved; 
while  it  seems  probable  that  all  the  instances 
have  been  recounted  in  which  there  was  any 
intervention  with  the  laws  or  processes  of  the 
material  universe. 

We  know  of  no  miracle  of  our  Lord  that 
was  a mere  display  of  his  omnipotence,  a mere 
sign  wrought  to  prove  that  he  was  almighty. 
Every  miracle  of  our  Saviour  carried  with  it  a 
lesson  of  wisdom,  gave  an  exhibition  of  his 
character,  was  a type  of  some  lower  sphere  of 
his  working  as  the  Redeemer  of  our  souls.  H. 

All  illustrate  the  blessings  Christ  came  to 

introduce ; all,  the  necessity  of  power  and  of 
faith;  and  each  miracle  has,  besides,  lessons 
of  its  own.  J.  A. 


Section  178. 

The  Temple:  its  Area,  Courts  and  Structures;  its  Wor- 
ship and  Priesthood. 


[After  careful  study  of  Capt.  Warren’s  statements,  and  of  the  various  conclusions  previously  reached 
by  prominent  investigators,  the  ground-plan  presented  by  Dr.  James  Strong  seems,  in  the  main,  be3t  to 
harmonize  the  text  of  Josephus  and  of  the  Mishna  with  the  facts  shown  by  recent  explorations.  Further- 
more, the  details  of  the  Sacred  Enclosure  are  here  admirably  wrought  out,  and  convey  an  impression  alike 
interesting  and  instructive.  Through  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Strong  and  of  his  publishers,  the  Metho- 
dist Book  Concern,  we  present  his  plan,  first,  as  a whole,  and  second  (page  620),  the  Sacred  Enclos- 
ure, considerably  enlarged  for  a clearer  apprehension  of  its  details.  Herewith  the  reader  will  find  a care- 
fully delineated  outline  of  the  main  facts  and  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Temple  and  its  various 
appendages.] 


The  Temple  Area  or  Platform. 

Leading  investigators  are  agreed  that  the 
area  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  identical  on  its 
western,  eastern,  and  southern  sides  with  the 
present  enclosure  of  the  Haram.  According 
to  the  accurate  survey  of  Warren,  this  area 
(presented  in  the  diagram  as  square)  had  four 
unequal  sides.  -Reckoning  it,  however,  as 
square,  and  using  approximate  measures,  the 
dimensions  of  the  area  may  be  set  down  as 
about  900  feet  on  each  side.  (The  exact  meas 
ures  are:  922  ft.  on  the  south,  1,090  ft.  on  the 
east,  997  ft.  on  the  north,  and  1,139  ft.  on  the 
west.) 


“The  whole  immense  area,  once  covered 
with  royal  or  sacred  buildings,  has  been 
created  artificially,  by  building  up  huge 
wails  on  the  four  sides,  from  the  valleys 
below,  and  filling  in  the  space  thus  obtained 
with  earth,  when  it  was  not  utilized  by  sub- 
structures, in  the  shape  of  tanks,  arches, 
etc.”  Warren. 

The  platform  of  the  Tower  Antonia  ad- 
joined the  upper  or  north  side  of  this  grand 
Temple  Enclosure ; the  deep  ravine  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Jehoshaphat  (Cedron)  was  on  the  right 
or  east  side;  the  hill  Ophel  on  the  lower  or 
south  side ; and  the  Valley  of  Tyropeon  on  the 
left  or  west  side. 
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The  Two  Great  Divisions  of  the  Temple  Area. — This  spacious,  walled  Area  comprised  two  main 
portions:  (1)  The  Outer  Court , or  Court  of  the  Gentiles;  (2)  (upon  a higher  level)  the  Sacred  Enclos- 
ure: including  (upon  successive  terraces)  three  inner  Court *,  of  the  Women,  of  Israel,  and  of  the  Priests; 
and  the  Temple  Edifice,  central  to  and  crowning  the  whole. 
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tiquity  of  this  wall ; and  on  which,  until  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  stood  the  Porch  or 
Cloister  erected  by  King  Solomon.” 


Golden  Gate  of  Jerusalem,  inside  view. 

Of  the  great  east  gate  of  the  Temple — 
the  so-called  Golden  Gate — we  present  a cut. 
The  two  archways  are  now  tilled  up  with  Sara- 
cenic masonry.  Warren  says:  44 There  appear 
to  have  been  steps  on  arches  leading  down 
from  this  gate  into  the  Cedron.  On  this  east 
wall,  in  which  the  Golden  Gate  is  built,  are, 
at  the  southeast  angle,  the  Phenician  charac- 
ters in  red  paint,  establishing  the  great  an- 


I. Toe  Outer  Court — of  the  Gentiles. 

This  had  a varying  breadth  upon  its  four 
I sides  of  the  Sacred  Enclosure : On  the  south, 
460  ft. ; on  the  east,  180  ft. ; on  the  north,  140 
ft. ; on  the  west,  100  ft.  The  length  of  each  side 
was  900  feet.  These  are  approximate  meas- 
ures. On  each  side,  next  the  wall,  w'ere  Clois- 
ters or  Porticos  44  of  greater  splendor  than 
any  we  know  of  as  attached  to  any  temple  of 
the  ancient  world.”  They  were  composed  of 
rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  about  44  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  with  flat  roofs,  resting  on 
the  outer  wall.  The  portico  on  the  east  side, 
like  those  on  the  north  and  west,  had  two 
aisles;  that  toward  the  Temple  being  open,  and 
that  toward  the  Mount  of  Olives  probably  af- 
| fording  an  outlook  through  embrasures  in  the 
| outer  wall.  This  eastern  portico  retained  the 
name  of  Solomon’s  Porch.  An  ideal  repre- 
i sentation  we  present  herewith,  to  convey  some 
impression  of  the  great  extent  and  general 
character  of  these  porticos. 


Solomon's  Porch — an  ideal  representation,  with  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  distance. 
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The  Stoa  Basilica,  or  Royal  Porch  of  Herod, 
on  the  south  side,  greatly  surpassed  the  others 
in  its  breadth,  and  in  the  height  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  columns.  It  consisted  of  a nave  52 
feet  in  breadth,  and  two  aisles  of  33  feet  each. 
The  piliars  were  60  feet  high,  and  were  162  in 
number;  like  the  rest,  hewn  out  of  solid  mar- 
ble of  dazzling  whiteness.  The  entire  floor  of 
this  vast  exterior  Gentile  Court,  in  its  roofed 
and  unroofed  portions,  like  the  floors  of  the 
terraced  Sacred  Enclosure,  was  paved  with  vari- 
ous inlaid  marbles.  The  roofs  covering  the  por- 
ticos or  colonnades  were  made  of  costly  cedar. 
Under  the  colonnades  of  this  Outer  Court  were 
“the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the 
seats  of  them  who  sold  doves.” 

II.  The  Sacred  Enclosure. 

This  included  the  large  square  Court  of  the 
Women  ; the  Court  of  Israel,  or  tho  narrow 
single-cloistered  corridor  that  ran  around  the 
Temple  precincts;  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
including  the  spaces  adjacent  to  the  Temple, 
and  containing  the  Great  Altar  and  the  Laver; 
and  the  Temple  edifice.  Reckoning  the  entire 
area  of  the  Temple,  approximately,  at  900  feet 
square,  the  dimensions  of  this  whole  Sacred 
Enclosure  would  be  more  than  COO  feet  in 
length  by  300  feet  in  breadth. 

Next,  we  briefly  notice  the  details  contained 
in  the  clearly-marked  diagram  on  page  623. 

1.  The  Fence  of  Partition  separating  the 
Sacred  Enclosure  on  every  side  from  the  Outer 
Court  of  the  Gentiles.  This  consisted  of  a 
balustrade  of  stone,  rising  five  feet  from  the 
floor  of  the  Gentile  Court.  At  regular  inter- 
vals in  this  wall,  Josephus  tells  us,  stood  pil- 
lars with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  warning  all  strangers  and  unclean  Jews 
from  entering  the  Holy  Enclosure  within 
(Eph.  2 : 14). 

“ Recently,  while  closely  examining  the  walls 
of  a small  Moslem  cemetery  not  far  from  the 
northwest  angle  of  the  Hnrani  (Temple)  Area, 
M.  Ganneau  observed  two  or  three  Greek  char- 
acters on  a block  forming  the  angle  of  tho  wall, 
on  which  was  built  a small  arch.  The  charac- 
ters were  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
On  removing  the  soil  more  characters  ap- 
peared, and  when  the  stone  was  finally  cleared, 
the  discoverer  had  the  gratification  of  reading 
the  following  inscription  in  Greek,  in  seven 
lines  (translation) : 4 No  stranger  is  to  enter 
within  the  balustrade  round  tlie  temple  and 


enclosure . Whoever  is  caught  will  be  responsi- 
ble to  himself for  his  death,  which  will  ensue.'” 

W.  H.  D. “This  monument  was  buried  in 

the  foundations  of  an  Arab  edifice,  close  to  its 
original  place.  It  is  the  only  authentic  relic 
yet  discovered  of  the  Temple  itself.  It  has 
been  a witness  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus.” 
Ganneau. 

2.  The  High  Wall  enclosing  the  Sacred 
Inner  Courts*  An  ascent  of  fourteen  steps 
from  tho  Outer  Court  reached  a terrace  seven- 
teen feet  wide,  compassing  the  entire  Sacred 
Enclosure.  On  the  inner  side  of  this  terrace 
arose  the  lofty  wall  or  battlement,  sixty  feet  or 
more  in  height  from  the  terrace,  which  con- 
stituted the  defence  of  the  Inner  Courts ; form- 
ing thus  a mighty  citadel  within  a citadel. 
This  battlement  had  no  gate  on  the  west ; four 
gates  were  on  the  north,  and  four  on  the 
south.  These  gateways,  whose  entrance  was 
reached  by  five  more  steps  from  the  terrace, 
were  of  great  height,  strongly  fortified,  and 
elaborately  ornamented.  The  single  gate,  on 
the  east,  the  main  entrance,  called  the  u Beauti- 
ful Gate,”  made  of  Corinthian  brass  of  tho 
finest  workmanship,  was  the  loftiest  and  most 
magnificent  of  all.  44  Every  night  it  was  care- 
fully closed ; twenty  men  were  needed  to  roll 
its  heavy  doors,  and  drive  down  into  the  rock 
its  iron  bolts  and  bars.”  A.  P.  S. 

3.  The  Beautiful  Gate  opened  into  the 
Court  of  the  Women.  This  was  a square 
of  nearly  300  feet,  open  in  the  centre,  with 
covered  chambers  in  the  several  corners,  each 
having  interior  open  spaces.  Between  these 
corner  rooms,  on  the  east,  north,  and  south 
sides  were  splendid  single-columned  cloisters 
or  porticos,  with  galleries  for  the  women. 
The  varied  uses  of  the  corner  chambers  are 
indicated  on  the  diagram.  Eleven  (or  thir- 
teen) receptacles  of  money,  with  trumpet- 
shaped mouths,  were  placed  near  some  of  the 
columns.  The  particular  locality  was  called 
the  Treasury.  Beyond  this  court  no  women 
were  allowed  to  advance. 

4«  The  Court  of  the  Men,  or  of  Israel. 
This  was  a narrow,  single-cloister  breadth  of 
space,  immediately  within  and  surrounding 
the  western  and  larger  half  of  the  Sacred  En- 
closure. The  entrance  from  the  Court  of  the 
Women  was  by  an  ascent  of  twelve  steps 
through  the  great  gate  Nicanor.  In  this  nar- 
row space  was  the  standing-place  of  the  wor- 
shipping Israelites.  Here  they  could  witness 
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all  the  visible  ministry  of  the  priests ; in  the 
slaughter  and  sacrifice  of  the  various  animal 
offerings. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  this  court  was 
the  hall  Gazith,  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  held 
their  regular  sessions.  Of  this  body,  Dr. 
Fisher  gives  the  following  suocinct  account: 
“ The  Great  Council — the  Supreme  Oourt—of 
the  nation  was  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem. 
It  consisted  of  seventy-one  members,  who 
were  priests,  elders,  or  men  of  age  and  re- 
puted wisdom,  and  scribes,  over  whom  usually 
presided  the  high-priest.  They  met  after  the 
morning  sacrifice,  commonly  in  an  apartment 
contiguous  to  the  temple.  They  sat  in  a semi- 
circle, with  the  president  in  the  centre,  behind 
whom,  and  facing  the  members,  on  rows  of 
benches,  were  the  pupils  of  the  rabbis,  who 
were  present  to  listen  to  the  debates,  and  wit- 
ness the  proceedings.  The  great  Sanhedrim 
was  a judicial  body,  taking  cognizance  of  all 
questions  relating  to  the  theocratical  law  ; for 
example,  marriages,  divorces,  the  forms  of 
contracts,  orthodoxy  of  opinion,  and  infrac- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  of  the  common  law  embodied  in  tra- 
ditions. The  Romans  took  away  from  this 
tribunal  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punish- 
ment. Its  jurisdiction  stretched  over  the 
whole  land.” 

From  the  position  of  this  session-room  (as 
seen  on  the  diagram)  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood how  the  44  council  ” or  Sanhedrim  could 
have  instant  knowledge  of,  and  be  able,  in 
their  own  persons  or  by  their  officers,  to  take 
part  in  any  events  that  were  transpiring  within 
the  Temple  precincts.  Incidents  in  the  gospels 
and  the  Acts  are  better  comprehended  by 
bearing  in  mind  the  office-work  and  the  chief 
working  centre  of  this  formidable  tribunal. 

5.  The  Coart  of  Priests  included  all  the 
immediate  precincts  of  the  great  Altar  and  the 
Temple.  It  was  slightly  elevated  and  lightly 
fenced  off  from  the  Court  of  the  Men.  It  con- 
tained the  Altar  of  burnt-offering  and  the  La- 
ver. Here  too  were  the  shambles  for  slaugh- 
tering the  sacrificial  victims,  and  “all  those 
arrangements  which  we  are  hardly  able  to 
associate  with  the  thought  of  worship,  but 
which  daily  reiterated  in  the  sight  of  the  Is- 
raelites that  awful  truth  that  4 without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission ; ’ the 
rings  at  which  the  victims  were  slaughtered, 
the  beams  and  hooks  from  which  they  were 


suspended  when  dead,  and  the  marble  tables 
at  which  the  entrails  were  washed.” 

6*  The  Temple  Edifice.  In  the  inner 
central  space  beyond  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
springing  from  a level  reached  by  a flight  of 
twelve  steps,  the  last  of  the  successive  stair- 
way approaches  from  the  east,  uprose  the 
magnificent  Sanctuary,  fronted  by  a lofty, 
broad,  and  stately  Porch  or  Vestibule.  The 
entire  structure,  like  that  of  Solomon,  com- 
prised four  parts,  of  which  the  Temple  proper 
included  three  : the  Vestibule,  the  Holy  Place, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  fourth  or  remain- 
ing portion  consisted  of  three  stories  of  cham- 
bers (for  the  uses  of  the  priests)  built  against 
the  sides,  but  neither  piercing  the  Temple  walls 
nor  having  any  communication  with  its  sacred 
interior.  The  exterior  walls  were  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  fine  white  marble,  while 
44  the  roof  had  been  set  all  over  on  the  outside 
with  sharp  golden  spikes  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  settling.”  J.  G.  B. 

The  Vestibule  was  wider  than  the  rest  of 
the  house:  its  front  was  adorned  with  a golden 
vine  of  colossal  proportions : and  [besides  the 
always  open,  golden-plated  doors]  it  was  sep- 
arated by  a richly-embroidered  curtain  or  veil 
from  the  Holy  Place,  which  contained  the  table 
of  shewbread,  the  candlestick,  and  the  altar 
of  incense.  J.  S.  H. A thick  veil  of  Baby- 

lonian tapestry,  in  which  blue  and  scarlet  and 
purple  were  woven  into  a fabric  of  matchless 
beauty  and  enormous  value — the  veil  that  was 
rent  in  twain  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion — 
hung  before  the  Holy  of  Holies,  dividing  it 
from  the  Holy  Place,  and  shutting  out  all  light 

from  its  mysterious  depths.  G. Within 

this  dark  recess,  there  was  nothing  but  the 
stone  on  which  the  high- priest  laid  his  censer. 

7.  The  Temple  and  its  Courts  viewed 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (See  frontis- 
piece.) Striking  indeed  must  have  been  the 
appearance  of  this  triple  precinct,  the  lower 
court  standing  on  its  magnificent  terraces,  the 
inner  court  surrounded  by  its  embattled  towers 
and  gateways ; within  this  again,  the  Temple 
itself  with  its  snow-white  walls  and  glittering 
pinnacles  of  gold  rising  out  of  this  singular 
group  and  crowning  the  view — and  the  whole 
scene  soaring  out  of  the  deep  and  dark  abyss 
of  the  precipitous  glen  which  lay  beneath 
it.  A.  P.  S. 

As  seen  from  this  eminence — when  the 
gilded  front  of  the  vestibule  flashed  back  the 
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rays  of  the  sun,  and  all  the  courts  glittered  | 
(to  use  the  comparison  of  Josephus)  with  the 
whiteness  of  snow — while  the  column  of  smoke 
rose  over  all,  as  a perpetual  token  of  accepta- 
ble sacrifice— and  worshippers  were  closely 
crowded  on  the  eastern  steps  and  terraces  in 
front  of  the  Holy  House,  and  pilgrims  from  all 
countries  under  heaven  were  moving  through 
the  Outer  Court  and  flocking  to  the  same  point 
from  all  streets  in  the  city — the  Temple  at  the 
time  of  the  festival  must  have  been  a proud 
spectacle  to  the  religious  Jew.  It  must  have 
been  with  sad  and  incredulous  wonder  that 
the  four  disciples  heard  from  him  who  wept 
over  Jerusalem,  that  all  this  magnificence  was 
presently  to  pass  away.  None  but  a Jew  can 
understand  the  passionate  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  the  recollections  and  the  glorious  appear- 
ance of  the  national  sanctuary.  And  none 
but  a Jew  can  understand  the  bitter  grief  and 
deep  hatred  which  grew  out  of  the  degrada- 
tion in  which  his  nation  was  sunk  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  This  ancient  glory  was  now 
under  the  shadow  of  an  alien  power.  The 
sanctuary  was  all  but  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Gentiles.  The  very  worship  was  con- 
ducted under  the  surveillance  of  Roman  sol- 
diers. J.  S.  II. 


The  Temple  Worship. — A daily  incense 
offering  morning  and  evening,  on  the  altar  in 
the  Holy  Place,  at  the  times  of  trimming  and 
kindling  the  sacred  lamps,  was  ordained;  and 
another  yearly  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  the 
high-priest  on  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
The  daily  incense  offering  required  the  minis- 
tration of  two  priests,  one  of  whom  bore  the 
incense  in  a special  vessel;  the  other,  glowing 
embers  in  a golden  fire-pan,  froth  the  altar  of 
burnt  sacrifice  without,  and  these  he  spread 
on  the  altar  in  the  Holy  Place.  The  first  priest 
then  sprinkled  the  incense  on  the  burning 
coals. 

During  the  burning  of  the  incense  each 
morninz  and  evening,  the  worshippers  in  the 
different  courts  remained  in  silent  prayer,  their 
faces  toward  the  holy  spot  where  the  symbol 
of  their  devotions  was  ascending  in  fragrant 
clouds  toward  heaven : their  hope  being  that 
their  prayer  might  rise  up,  odorous  and  well- 
pleasing like  it,  toward  Jehovah.  While  the 
priests  entered  morning  and  evening  into  the 
Holy  Place — with  its  seven  lamps  burning  night 


and  day,  the  memento  of  the  awful  presence 
in  the  pillar  of  tire  that  had  guarded  them  of 
old,  and  with  its  table  of  u continual  bread  ” 
of  the  presence — a male  lamb,  with  the  due 
fruit  and  drink  offering  connected  with  such 
Sacrifice,  was  ready  to  be  offered  on  the  great 
Altar  of  burnt-offering  outside.  The  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  the  clouds  of  inCense — the  out- 
ward symbol  of  the  prayers  of  the  people — 
were  thus  indissolubly  associated ; and  so  holy 
were  they  in  all  eyes,  that  the  hours  sacred  to 
them  were  known  as  those  of  the  morning  and 
the  evening  sacrifice.  They  served  to  set  a 
time  throughout  the  Jewish  world  for  the 
morning  and  evening  prayers  of  all  Israel ; and 
thus,  when  the  priest  stood  by  the  incense 
altar,  and  the  flame  of  the  burnt-offering  out- 
side ascended,  the  prayers  offered  in  the  tem- 
ple courts  were  repeated  all  over  the  land,  and 
in  every  region  to  which  a godly  Jew  had 
wandered. 

The  Priesthood. — Of  the  priests  returned 
from  Babylon,  after  the  captivity,  the  old 
twenty-four  courses  were  reconstituted,  with 
the  8Ame  names  as  before,  that  the  original 
organization  might  be  perpetuated  as  far  as 
possible.  The  priesthood  of  the  second  tem- 
ple, however,  never  took  the  same  rank  as 
that  of  the  first.  The  diminished  glory  of  the 
sanctuary  in  which  it  ministered,  compared 
with  that  of  Solomon,  made  this  inevitable; 
for  the  second  temple  had  no  longer  the  sacred 
ark  with  its  mercy-seat  and  the  overshadowing 
cherubim,  nor  the  holy  fire  kindled  at  first 
from  heaven,  nor  the  mysterious  Shechina,  or 
glory  of  God,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  the 
tables  of  stone  written  by  the  finger  of  God, 
nor  the  ancient  book  of  the  law  handed  down 
from  the  great  law-giver  Moses.  The  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  no  longer  granted ; the  Urim 
and  Thummim  no  longer  shone  out  mysterious 
oracles  from  the  breast  of  the  high-priest,  and 
the  holy  anointing  oil,  that  had  been  handed 
down,  as  the  rabbis  taught,  from  the  days  of 
Aaron,  had  been  lost.  There  could  thus  be 
no  consecration  of  the  high-priest  or  his  hum- 
bler brethren,  by  that  symbol  which  above  all 
others  had  been  most  sacred — the  priestly 
anointing.  The  priests  were  now  set  apart  to 
their  office  only  by  solemnly  clcthing  them 
with  their  official  robes,  though  the  subordi- 
nate acts  of  sacrifice  and  offering  were  no  doubt 
continued.  The  rise  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
supreme  importance  attached  to  the  study  of 
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the  law,  tended  also  to  throw  the  office  of  the 
pnest  into  the  background.  In  the  centuries 
after  the  Return,  the  Rabbi  became  the  fore- 
most figure  in  Jewish  history.  Yet  the  priest 
was  a necessary  appendage  to  the  temple,  and 
even  the  traditions  of  the  past  lent  his  office 
dignity. 

The  services  at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem, 
where  alone  sacrifices  could  be  offered,  were 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  each  course  in  rota- 
tion, for  a week  of  six  days  and  two  Sabbaths, 
and  hence  the  members  of  each,  whose  minis- 
trations might  be  required,  had  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  twice  a year.  As  the  office  was 
hereditary,  the  number  of  the  priesthood  had 
become  very  great  in  the  days  of  our  Lord. 
Josephus  is  perhaps  correct  in  estimating  the 
whole  number  at  somewhat  over  20,000. 

The  social  position,  as  well  as  official  stand- 
ing, of  such  a large  order  varied  greatly.  First 
in  consideration  after  the  high-priest  came  his 
acting  deputy,  or  assistant — the  Sagan — and 
those  who  had  filled  that  office,  and  the  heads 
or  presidents  of  the  twenty -four  courses — 
collectively,  the  “ high -priests,”  or  “chief 
priests,”  of  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament; 
and  next,  the  large  body  of  officiating  priests. 

The  countless  sacrifices  and  offerings,  with 
the  multiplied  forms  to  be  observed  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  which  were  settled  by  the 
strictest  rules,  required  a knowledge  at  once 
minute  and  extensive,  which  could  only  be  at- 
tained by  assiduous  and  long-continued  labor. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  were  many 
priests  who  knew  little  beyond  the  rites  in 
which  they  had  to  take  part.  The  priesthood 
was  thus  divided  into  “ the  learned  ” — or  those 
who  knew  and  observed  the  countless  laws  of 
ceremonial  cleanness,  and  the  endless  ritual 
enforced — and  “ common  priests.”  There 
were  others,  doubtless  in  large  numbers, 
whom  some  physical  defect  or  other  cause 
disqualified  from  public  ministrations,  though 
they  retained  a right  to  their  share  of  the 
offerings. 

The  great  mass  of  the  order  must  have  been 
poor  in  the  days  of  Christ.  The  higher  ranks, 
rich  and  haughty,  contributed  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  poorer  brethren,  whom  they  de- 
spised, oppressed,  and  plundered.  Nor  was 
the  general  character  of  the  priesthood  unaf- 
fected by  the  corruption  of  the  times;  as  a 
class,  they  were  blind  guides  of  the  blind. 
Not  a few,  however,  in  so  numerous  a body, 
40 


must  have  retained  more  or  less  religious  sen- 
sibility, for  we  find  that  some  even  of  the 
members  of  the  Jerusalem  council  were  so 
alive  to  the  corruption  of  the  hierarchy  at 
large,  that  they  believed  on  Christ,  its  great 
antagonist ; and  a largo  number  of  priests, 
shortly  after  his  crucifixion,  openly  joined  his 
disciples. 

The  special  consecration  of  the  young  priest 
began  while  he  was  yet  only  a lad.  As  soon 
as  the  down  appeared  on  his  cheek  he  had  to 
appear  before  the  council  of  the  temple,  that 
his  genealogy  might  be  inspected.  If  it  proved 
faulty,  he  left  the  temple  clad  in  black,  and 
had  to  seek  another  calling : if  it  satisfied  the 
council,  a further  ordeal  awaited  him.  There 
were  140  bodily  defects,  any  one  of  which 
would  incapacitate  him  from  sacred  duties,  and 
he  was  now  carefully  inspected  to  discover  if 
he  were  free  from  them.  If  he  had  no  blemish 
of  any  kind,  the  white  tunic  of  a priest  was 
given  him,  and  he  began  his  official  life  in  its 
humbler  duties.  Ordination,  or  formal  con- 
secration, followed,  when  he  attained  the  legal 
age. 

The  official  dress  of  a priest  was  of  white 
linen.  On  his  head  he  wore  a kind  of  turban 
in  his  ministrations,  reverence  demanding  that 
he  should  not  enter  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
uncovered ; and  for  the  same  reason  his  feet 
were  left  bare,  the  ground  on  which  he  stood, 
in  the  near  vision  of  the  Almighty,  being  holy. 
The  full  official  dress  was  worn  only  in  the 
temple,  and  was  kept  there  by  a special  guar- 
dian, when  the  ministrations  ended  for  the 
time.  In  private  life  a simpler  dress  was 
worn,  but  whether  in  his  service  at  the  tem- 
ple or  at  his  house,  he  was  still  a priest,  even 
to  the  eye.  The  richly  ornamented  dress  of 
the  high  priest— the  “ golden  vestment,”  as  it 
was  called  by  the  rabbis — was  much  more 
costly  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and  passed 
down  from  one  high-priest  to  another.  It 
marks  the  character  of  the  times  that,  under 
the  Romans,  it  was  kept  in  their  hands,  and 
only  given  out  to  the  high-priest  for  use  when 
needed. 

The  duties  of  the  priests  were  many  and 
various.  It  was  their  awful  and  peculiar 
honor  to  “ come  near  the  Lord.”  None  but 
they  could  minister  before  him,  in  the  holy 
place  where  he  manifested  his  presence : none 
others  could  “come  nigh  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary  or  the  altar.”  It  was  death  for  any 
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one  not  a priest  to  usurp  these  sacred  preroga- 
tives. They  offered  the  morning  and  evening 
incense;  trimmed  the  lamps  of  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  filled  them  with  oil ; set  out 
the  shewbread  weekly ; kept  up  the  fire  on 
the  great  altar  in  front  of  the  temple ; removed 
the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices;  took  part  in  the 
slaying  and  cutting  up  of  victims,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood;  and 
laid  the  offerings  of  all  kinds  on  the  altdf. 
They  also  announced  the  new  moons,  which 
were  sacred  days  like  the  Sabbaths,  by  the 
blowing  of  trumpets.  They  had  to  examine 
all  cases  of  ceremonial  unclean  ness,  especially 
leprosy,  clearing  those  who  were  pure  and 
pronouncing  others  unclean;  to  estimate,  for 
commutation,  the  vulue  of  the  countless  offer- 
ings vowed  to  the  temple,  and  to  watch  the 
interior  of  the  temple  by  night. 

Thirteen  towns,  mostly  near  Jerusalem, 


j and  thus  affording  easy  access  to  it  when  their 
| duties  called  them  to  the  temple,  were  assigned 
j to  the  priests.  During  their  term  of  service 
they  lived  in  rooms  in  the  temple  buildings ; 
but  they  came  there  alone,  leaving  their  house- 
holds behind  them.  For  the  support  of  the 
.order,  provision  had  been  made  from  the  earli- 
est times,  by  assigning  them  part  of  the  vari- 
ous tithes  paid  by  the  people ; fees  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  first-born  of  man  or  beast, 
and  in  commutation  of  vows,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  perquisites  of  their  office — the 
shewbread,  heave-offerings,  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fices, the  first-fruits  of  oorn,  wine,  and  oil,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Officiating 
priests  were  thus  secured  in  moderate  comfort 
if  they  received  a fair  proportion  of  their  dues; 
and  the  whole  order  had,  besides,  the  great 
advantage  of  freedom  from  any  tax  and  from 
military  service.  G. 


Section  179. 
The  Synagogue. 


The  word  synagogue,  which  means  a u con- 
gregation,” is  used  in  the  New  Testament  to 

signify  a recognized  place  of  worship.  S. 

Throughout  the  country,  in  town  and  village, 
increasing  siuce  the  time  of  Ezra,  had  sprung 
up  a whole  system  of  worship,  which  to  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Prophets,  and  the  early  Psalm- 
ists, was  unknown.  The  main  religious  in- 
struction and  devotion  of  the  nation  was  now 
carried  on,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  in  the  Syna^ 
gogues.  A.  P.  S. 

The  importance  of  the  synagogue  dates  not 
later  than  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  It  rose 
from  the  institution,  by  Ezra,  of  periodical 
readings  of  the  law  in  public.  To  him,  ap- 
parently, belongs  the  signal  honor  of  estab- 
lishing the  custom  of  constant  public  reading 
of  the  sacred  books  before  the  congregations 
of  the  people,  and  of  taking  care  that,  as  He- 
brew was  no  longer  understood,  interpreters 
should  be  provided  to  translate  the  Scripture 
lessons  at  the  public  services  into  the  spoken 
dialect.  Established  first  in  Jerusalem,  syna- 


gogues soon  spread  over  the  land,  and  even  be- 
yond it,  wherever  Jews  had  settled.  They 
gradually  became  the  great  characteristic  of 
the  nation,  for,  though  the  services  of  the 
temple  were  yet  cherished,  the  synagogue,  by 
its  local  convenience,  its  supreme  influence  in 
fixing  Jewish  religious  opinion,  and  its  natural 
importance  as  the  centre  of  each  community, 
and  the  basis  of  their  social  life,  carried  with 
it  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the  strictly 
local  temple  service.  The  priest,  henceforth, 
was  of  less  importance  than  the  lay  rabbi,  for 
while  the  one  touched  life  at  only  a few  points, 
the  other  directed  its  every  movement.  In 
Christ’s  day  there  wore  synagogues  every- 
where. G. In  the  smaller  towns  of  the 

north  they  probably  answered  the  purpose  of 
the  town-hall  as  well  as  the  church  of  the  dis- 
trict. Each  synagogue  accordingly  had  its  own 
small  municipal  jurisdiction,  with  the  power  of 
excommunication  or  exclusion.  A.  P.  8. 

The  Internal  Arrangement  of  the  Syna- 
gogue • In  this  we  trace  an  obvious  analogy 
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to  the  type  of  the  tabernacle.  At  the  upper 
or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  sacred  ark, 
contained  the  Book  of  the  Law.  This  part  of 
the  synagogue  was  naturally  the  place  of  hon- 
or. Here  were  the  41  chief  seats,”  after  which 
Pharisees  and  scribes  strove  so  eagerly,  to 
which  the  wealthy  and  honored  worshipper 
was  invited.  Here,  too,  in  front  of  the  ark, 
still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  tabernacle, 
was  the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  only  on 
the  greater  festivals.  Besides  this,  there  was 
one  lamp  kept  burning  perpetually.  Others, 
brought  by  devout  worshippers,  were  lighted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  i.  e.,  on  Fri- 
day evening.  A little  farther  toward  the 
middle  of  the  building  was  a raised  platform, 
on  which  several  persons  could  stand  at  once, 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  rose  a pulpit,  in 
which  the  reader  stood  to  read  the  lesson  or 
sat  down  to  teach.  The  congregation  was  di- 
vided, men  on  one  side,  women  on  the  other, 
a low  partition,  five  or  six  feet  high,  running 
between  them.  The  arrangements  of  modern 
synagogues  for  many  centuries  have  made  the 
separation  more  complete  by  placing  the  wom- 
en in  low  side- galleries,  screened  off  by  lattice- 
work.  Within  the  ark,  as  above  stated,  were 
the  rolls  of  the  sacred  books.  The  rollers  round 
which  they  were  wound  were  often  elaborate- 
ly decorated,  the  cases  for  them  embroidered 
or  enamelled,  according  to  their  material.  S. 

Officers.  The  chief  authorities  of  the  syna- 
gogue were  a council  of  elders  [also  called 
rulers  and  shepherds ],  of  whom  one  acted  as 
head  [the  ruler  of  the  synagogue],  though  only 
the  first  among  equals.  They  pronounced  ex- 
communications,  delivered  sentences  on  of- 
fenders of  various  kinds,  managed  the  charities 
of  the  congregation,  and  attended  to  the  wants 
of  strangers.  They  were  a local  counterpart 
of  the  “elders  of  the  people,”  who,  through 
the  whole  history  of  Israel,  formed  a kind  of 
national  senate,  and  of  those  humbler  “ elders  ” 
who  constituted  the  ruling  body  over  towns  and 
districts,  as  they  formerly  had  also  done  over 
the  different  tribes.  It  marks  the  simple  and 
healthy  basis  of  society  in  Israel,  that  the  one 
idea  of  the  family  and  household,  ruled  by  its 
head,  thus  lay  at  its  root,  as  is  indeed  implied 
in  the  very  name — House  of  Israel — by  which 
the  nation,  as  a whole,  was  known.  The  head 
ruler  or  elder  of  the  synagogue  was  formally 
consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 


The  inferior  offices  wero  held  by  various 
officials.  The  Hazan,  or  “ minister,”  had  the 
charge  of  the  building,  of  cleaning  the  lamps, 
opening  and  closing  the  doors,  and  doing  any 
other  necessary  senile  work,  like  a modern 
sexton,  besides  acting  as  messenger  to  the 
rulers.  But  he,  also,  in  many  casesj  led  the 
prayers  and  chants.  It  was  his  part  to  hand 
the  roll  of  the  law  to  the  reader  for  the  time, 
pointing  out  the  proper  lesson  of  the  day. 
The  Reader,  as  representative  of  the  congrega; 
tion,  had  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  the  new  moon, 
and  to  strew  ashes  on  his  head  on  fast-days. 
The  alms  of  the  congregation  were  collected 
and  distributed  by  special  officers,  of  whom 
two  were  required  to  act  together  in  the 
receiving:  three  in  the  distribution.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  functionary  for  reading 
the  prayers,  which  was  done  in  the  name  of  the 
congregation,  and  by  its  authority,  by  any  one 
empowered  for  the  time.  Any  member  of  the 
congregation,  unless  he  were  a minor,  was 
qualified  to  do  so.  As  a rule,  however,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Hazan  generally  led  the  chant- 
ing, and  read  the  ordinary  lessons.  A curious 
feature  in  the  organization  was,  that  in  each 
synagogue,  ten  men,  known  as  Batlanim,  were 
paid  to  attend  every  service  from  its  opening 
to  its  close,  that  there  might  never  be  few’er 
present  than  the  rabbis  required  to  constitute 
a lawful  service. 

The  Worshippers.  The  men  came  in  the 
long,  flowing,  and,  to  us,  feminine-looking 
dress  of  the  East;  their  heads  covered  with 
turbans  of  various  colors — some  simple,  others 
costly — or  with  the  plain  keffiyeh,  a kerchief 
of  cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  of  various  colors,  folded 
so  that  three  of  the  corners  hung  over  the  back 
and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed,  and 
loosely  held  round  the  head  by  a cord — as  is 
still  the  Arab  custom ; their  clothing,  only  a 
long  white  or  striped  tunic,  of  linen  or  cotton, 
with  sleeves,  next  the  body,  bound  at  the  loins 
by  a sash  or  girdle,  and  a loose  abba  or  cloak 
thrown  over  it ; their  bare  feet  shod  with  san- 
dals. Over  the  abba  some  would  wear  a wide 
scarf  of  white  wool,  thin  and  light,  with  bars 
of  red,  purple,  and  blue ; but  with  many  this 
scarf,  enlarged  to  an  abba,  would  he  the  only 
outer  garment.  A few  rich  men  might  wear 
one  of  silk,  adorned  with  silver  or  gold.  This 
was  the  Tallith,  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
clothing  of  a Jew*.  From  its  four  corners  hung 
four  tassels  of  eight  threads  apiece,  of  hya- 
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cinth-blue,  of  wool  alone,  woven  and  made  up 
with  superstitions  care,  as  a half  religious  art, 
by  a Jew  only.  These  were  the  Zizith,  or 
fringes,  worn  in  fulfilment  of  an  express  com- 
mandment of  Moses,  that  the  sight  of  them 
might  make  the  wearer  “remember  all  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them.” 
The  right  use  of  the  lessons  of  the  fringes  a 
Jew  believed  equivalent  to  keeping  the  whole 
law,  for  the  rabbis  told  him  that,  as  the  letters 
of  the  name  Zizith,  used  as  figures,  made  up 
the  number  600,  they  and  the  five  knots  and 
eight  threads  are  equal  to  the  whole  613  pre- 
cepts of  the  law. 

The  Jewish  mothers  and  daughters,  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  synagogue,  were  not  less 
Oriental  and  strange.  They  were  always  veiled 
in  white  at  public  worship,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  at  other  times.  Their  flowing  mantles 
showed  as  great  variety  of  color  as  female  dress 
does  now,  but  they  were  much  the  same  in 
shape  as  they  had  been  for  centuries.  Their 
feet,  like  those  of  the  men,  were  shod  with 
sandals.  At  the  threshold  all  laid  aside 
their  sandals,  for  it  was  unbecoming  to  en- 
ter even  one’s  own  house  with  shod  feet,  far 
less  the  house  of  God ; but,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, all  kept  their  heads  covered  during  the 
whole  service. 

Every  man,  on  entering,  put  on  his  Tephil- 
lin  or  phylacteries,  which  must  be  worn  every 
day  during  morning  prayer.  They  consisted  of 
two  small  parchment  boxes,  about  an  inch 
square,  one  divided  into  four  parchment  com- 
partments, the  other  left  undivided.  Fonr  slips 
of  parchment,  each  about  an  inch  wide  and 
eight  inches  long,  inscribed  with  the  verses, 
Deut.  6 : 4-9;  Dent.  9 ; 13-21 ; Exod.  13  : 
2-10 ; and  Exod.  18  : 11-16,  were  placed  in  the 
different  compartments  of  the  one,  a parch- 
ment lid  inclosing  the  whole,  with  long  leather 
thongs  attached,  to  bind  it  on  the  forehead. 
The  second  box  was  exactly  the  same,  except 
that  its  interior  was  not  divided,  and  the  verses 
of  Scripture  inclosed  were  written,  in  four 
columns,  on  one  piece  of  parchment.  The 
former  of  these  phylacteries,  or  amulets,  was 
bound  on  the  forehead  exactly  between  the 
eyes,  before  morning  prayer  began ; the  other 
on  the  left  arm,  opposite  the  heart,  its  thongs 
being  wound  seven  times  round  the  arm  and 
thrice  round  the  middle  finger.  Their  wearer 
was  now  ready  to  take  part  in  the  services. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Tallith,  the  Tephillin  were 


put  on  with  words  of  prayer  in  the  prevailing 
language  of  the  country. 

The  Worship.  The  service  began  with 
silent  prayer  by  all  present,  the  congregation 
standing  during  this  as  during  all  the  prayers. 
Then  the  reader,  wearing  his  Tallith,  having 
entered  the  raised  inclosure  in  the  middle  of 
the  synagogue,  recited  a prayer  of  adoration 
from  the  desk.  Readings  from  different  parts 
of  the  Scripture  then  followed,  closing  with 
another  short  but  exalted  prayer.  A few  verses 
more  from  Scripture  followed,  and  then  came 
the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  another  short  prayer.  Presently  the 
reader  summoned  the  congregation  to  join  in  a 
short  responsive  utterance  of  praise  known  as 
the  Kadish.  u Praise  the  Lord,”  said  he,  “ who 
is  worthy  to  be  praised,”  and  to  this  the  peo- 
ple, bowing,  responded,  “Praised  be  the  Lord, 
who  is  ever  and  eternally  worthy  of  praise ! ” 
and  so,  through  several  antiphonies.  During 
all  these  prayers  the  congregation  stood,  with 
their  faces  toward  the  shrine  of  the  law. 
Only  the  reader  spoke  : the  congregation  sim- 
ply responded  “ Amen,”  except  at  the  Kadish. 

Now  commenced  the  second  part  of  the 
service— the  repeating  of  the  “ prayers  known 
as  the  eighteen  benedictions,”  or  simply  as 
“The  Prayer.”  The  first  three  prayers  of  the 
eighteen  contained  ascriptions  of  praise,  the 
last  three  thanksgivings,  and  the  twelve  be- 
tween, supplications  for  the  nation  and  for  in- 
dividuals. 

On  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  on  Sab- 
baths, the  Law  was  now  read.  For  the  Sabbaths, 
the  five  books  of  Moses  were  divided  into  fifty 
sections,  of  seven  lessons  each,  and  a complete 
section  was  repeated  each  Sabbath,  so  that  the 
Law  was  read  through  in  a year.  At  the  end 
of  each  lesson,  and  at  its  beginning,  a collect 
was  read,  and  between  each,  the  expositor — a 
member  of  the  congregation  who  had  been  in- 
vited for  the  purpose,  and  who  stood  in  the 
desk  beside  the  reader  while  the  lesson  was  be- 
ing read— delivered  a short  address  from  it.  A 
priest,  if  present,  had  the  first  invitation,  then 
a Levite,  and  any  one  who  seemed  to  know  the 
law  came  after.  The  roll  of  the  prophets  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  reader  after  the  closing 
collect  of  the  lesson.  At  each  service  there  was 
thus  a series  of  short  comments.  Very  few 
relics  of  these  synagogue  addresses  survive,  but 
we  are  able  even  from  these,  as  preserved  in 
the  Talmud,  to  realize  their  general  Character- 
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istics.  Short,  and  in  great  measure  made  up  of 
proverbs,  natural  imagery,  and  parables,  they 
were  very  different  from  our  sermons.  . . . 
A few  prayers  more  from  the  reader,  and  the 
service  was  ended,  with  a parting  benediction 
delivered  by  a priest  with  uplifted  hands,  if  one 
were  present ; if  not,  by  the  reader. 

When  to  the  many  prayers  of  the  synagogue 
service  we  add  those  required  in  private  life, 
the  “vain  repetitions”  against  which  Christ 
cautioned  his  hearers  on  the  mount  may  be  un- 
derstood. Besides  the  five  daily  repetitions  of 
the  S’chma  and  the  benedictions,  every  Jew 
gave  thanks  before  and  after  every  act  of  eating 
or  drinking,  before  and  often  after  each  of 
the  countless  external  rites  and  exercises  re- 
quired of  him ; and  there  were,  besides,  special 
prayers  for  new  moons,  new  years,  feasts,  half 
feasts,  and  fasts,  and  many  for  special  incidents 
of  private  or  family  life.  Prayer,  always  pre- 
scribed in  exact  words,  was  in  fact  multiplied 
till  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  too  often 
formal  and  mechanical — a mere  outward  act,  of 
superstitious  importance  in  itself,  apart  from 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

The  influence  of  an  institution  in  which 
the  law  was  read,  throughout,  every  year,  on 
the  Sabbath,  and,  in  part,  twice  each  week, 
with  extra  readings  on  special  high  days ; in 
which  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  were  constant- 
ly brought  before  the  congregation,  and  in 
which  multiplied  prayers,  always  the  same, 
impressed  on  the  mind  every  emotion  and 
thought  of  the  national  religion,  in  language 
often  grand  and  solemn  in  the  extreme — must 


have  been  great.  The  synagogue  was,  in  fact, 
the  seed-bed  of  Judaism : its  inspiring  soul  and 
its  abiding  nurture.  G. 

It  is  obvious  how  important  a link  this  in- 
stitution established  between  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments throughout  the  world.  In  Alexandria, 
Rome,  Babylon,  and  by  many  a tank  or  river- 
side in  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Italy,  there  was  the 
same  familiar  building,  the  same  independent 
organization,  the  same  house  for  the  mingled 
worship  and  business  of  every  Jewish  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  obvious,  further,  that  in  these  syna- 
gogues of  Palestine  was  the  safety-valve,  the 
open  sphere,  the  golden  opportunity  for  any 
fresh  teaching  to  arise.  Without  convulsion, 
or  revolution,  or  disorder,  the  development  of 
a new  idea,  the  expansion  of  an  old  idea,  could 
be  unfolded  within  the  existing  framework  by 
some  new-comer,  and  the  shock  would  fly 
from  synagogue  to  synagogue  throughout  the 
country,  and  throughout  the  empire.  In  those 
brief  discourses  which  were  there  delivered  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  “Sermon” — that  is,  the 
serious  “ conversation  ” — which  has  now  struck 
so  deep  a root  in  the  Jewish,  the  Mussulman, 
and  the  Christian  communities.  It  began, 
doubtless,  in  the  expositions  of  Ezra,  but  in 
this  later  age  of  Judaism  assumed  its  predomi- 
nance. It  thus  became  possible  that  some 
heaven-sent  Teacher  might,  by  a first  dis- 
course, thus  draw  upon  himself  “ the  hate  of 
bate,  the  scorn  of  scorn,  the  love  of  love,”  by 
which  he  should  be  afterward  followed  even 
to  the  end.  A.  P.  S. 
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Section  180. 

The  Scribes:  their  Traditions  and  Schools. 


Besides  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  that  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  there  arose  a third  estate, 
viz.,  that  of  the  scribes.  When  all  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  collected 
into  one  by  Ezra  or  Malachi,  and  when  the 
people  imbibed  a new  zeal  for  the  law,  a spirit 
of  investigation  into  the  Scriptures  could  not 
fail  to  arise.  C.  B. 

Consequent  upon  the  wonderful  revival  of 
Judaism  under  Ezra  and  his  associates,  an 
order  known,  indifferently,  as  “ Scribes,” 
“ Teachers  of  the  Law,”  or  “ Rabbis,”  gradu- 
ally rose,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  law  exclusively,  and  became  the  recog- 
nized authorities  in  all  matters  connected  with 
it.  In  the  course  of  centuries  many  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  had  become  inapplicable  to  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  as  their  literal  ob- 
servance had  become  impossible,  new  prescrip- 
tions began  to  be  invented,  after  the  Return,  to 
perpetuate  their  spirit.  Many  were  virtually 
obsolete:  others  required  careful  exposition  by 
the  rabbis.  The  comments  thus  delivered 
formed,  as  time  rolled  on,  a great  body  of  un- 
written law,  which  claimed  equal  authority 
with  the  law  of  Moses,  and  was  necessarily 
known  in  any  full  degree  only  by  the  profes- 
sional rabbis,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  its 
study.  It  might  be  increased,  but  could  never 
be  altered  or  superseded  in  any  particular. 

Uniformity  of  belief  and  ritual  practice  was 
the  one  grand  design  of  the  founders  of  Juda- 
ism ; the  moulding  the  whole  religious  life  of 
the  nation  to  such  a machine-like  discipline  as 
would  make  any  variation  from  the  customs  of 
the  past  wellnigh  impossible.  A universal, 
death-like  conservatism,  permitting  no  change 
in  successive  ages,  was  established,  as  the 
grand  security  for  a separate  national  exist- 
ence, by  its  isolating  the  Jew  from  all  other 
races,  and  keeping  him  forever  apart.  For 
this  end,  not  only  was  that  part  of  the  law 
which  concerned  the  common  life  of  the 
people — their  Sabbaths,  feast-days,  jubilees, 
offerings,  sacrifices,  tithes,  the  temple  and 


synagogue  worship,  civil  and  criminal  law, 
marriage,  and  the  like — explained,  commented 
on,  and  minutely  ordered  by  the  rabbis,  but 
also  that  portion  of  it  which  related  only  to 
the  private  duties  of  individuals  in  their  daily 
religious  life.  Their  food,  their  clothes,  their 
journeys,  their  occupations : indeed,  every  act 
of  their  lives,  and  almost  their  every  thought, 
were  brought  under  rabbinical  rules.  To  se- 
cure a more  strict  observance  of  the  law,  they 
thus  gradually  formed  what  they  called  a 
hedge  round  it — that  is,  they  added  endless 
refinements  and  subtleties  to  every  command, 
that  by  the  observance  of  such  external  ritv;s 
and  precepts,  the  command  itself  should  be 
the  less  in  danger  of  being  broken.  To  this 
“hedge ” Judaism  owes  the  rigid  fidelity  of  its 
people  ever  since;  for  rites  and  forms  at  all 
times  find  a much  stricter  obedience  from  the 
masses  than  the  commands  of  a spiritual  reli- 
gion. G. Because  these  gradually-accumu- 

lated expositions  and  practices,  added  to  the 
word  of  God  by  the  scribes  or  rabbis,  were 
sustained  and  enforced  by  the  elders,  they  were 
called  w the  traditions  of  the  elders.”  J.  G.  B. 

The  rabbis  are  mentioned  by  dilrerent 
names  in  different  passages  of  the  gospels. 
They  are  called  scribes,  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  sopherim,  from  saphar,  to  write. 
The  rabbinical  law  was  known  as  the  u words 
of  the  sopherim.”  A second  name  was  “law- 
yers,” and  a third  “doctors  of  the  law.”  They 
are  also  often  referred  to  as  “ the  Pharisees,” 
from  the  great  minority  belonging  to  that 
party ; but  all  rabbis  were  not  Pharisees,  nor 
all  Pharisees  rabbis.  In  the  same  way,  many 
priests  were  rabbis,  but  many  rabbis  were  not 
priests. 

The  rabbis  had  thrown  the  hereditary 
priestly  body  of  the  nation  quite  into  the 
shade  in  the  days  of  Christ.  A priest  gained 
his  position  by  birth ; a rabbi  owed  his  to  him- 
self. The  temple  service,  and  the  vast  sums 
of  money  received  from  Jews  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  as  a yearly  tax  in  support  of  their 
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religion,  gave  the  priests  great  influence,  and 
opened  to  the  higher  grades  the  control  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  nation. 
But  the  influence  of  the  rabbis  was  so  over- 
whelming that  even  the  highest  priests  were 
glad  to  respect  their  opinions,  to  secure  public 
favor. 

As  teachers  of  the  law,  they  received  super- 
stitious honor,  which  was  the  great  motive 
with  many  to  court  the  title  or  join  the  party* 
They  were  classed  with  Moses,  the  patriarchs, 
and  the  prophets,  and  claimed  equal  reverence. 
The  table  of  the  rabbi  was  nobler  than  that  of 
kings ; and  his  crown  more  glorious  than  theirs. 
The  rabbis  went  even  further  than  this  in  ex- 
alting their  order.  The  Mishna  declares  that 
it  is  a greater  crime  to  speak  anything  to  their 
discredit  than  to  speak  against  the  words  of 
the  law. 

The  rabbis  were  teachers,  jurists,  and 
preachers.  They  explained,  defined,  and 
taught  the  law  in  their  schools,  gave  judicial 
opinions  and  decisions  on  it  in  their  official 
meetings,  and  delivered  expositions  of  Script- 
ure, in  their  own  style,  to  the  people  in  the 
synagogues.  ' 

They  were  the  casuists,  the  priests,  the 
judges,  the  magistrates,  and  the  physicians  of 
the  nation.  But  their  authority  went  still 
further,  for,  by  the  rabbinical  laws,  nearly 
everything  in  daily  life  needed  their  counsel 

and  aid.  G. The  net  of  casuistry  spread 

itself  over  every  department  of  human  life,  and 
the  energies  of  the  rabbis  were  spent  (to  use  the 
metaphor  adopted  by  them)  in  “tying”  and 
“ untying,”  in  “binding”  and  “ loosing,”  the 
knots  which  they  either  found  or  made  in  this 

complicated  web.  A.  P.  S. No  one  could 

be  born,  circumcised,  brought  up,  educated, 
betrothed,  married,  or  buried — no  one  could 
celebrate  the  Sabbath  or  other  feasts,  or  begin 
a business,  or  make  a contract,  or  kill  a beast 
for  food,  or  even  bake  bread,  without  the  ad- 
vice or  presence  of  a rabbi.  They  were  the 
brain,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nerves,  the  mus- 
cles of  the  people,  who  were  mere  children 
apart  from  them. 

The  law  itself  was  written  in  a language 
which  the  people  had  long  ceased  to  speak,  so 
that  it  was  left  to  the  rabbis  to  explain  and 
apply  it.  The  heads  and  leaders  of  the  nation, 
they  kept  it  in  their  leading-strings.  Heresy, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  blind  unanimity 
which  was  their  political  strength,  could  only 


be  excluded  by  rigidly  denouncing  the  least 
departure  from  their  precepts.  The  law  and 
the  prophets  must,  therefore,  he  understood 
only  in  the  sense  ot  their  traditions.  The 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  hence  discour- 
aged, lest  it  should  win  their  hearts,  and  they 
should  cease  to  reverence  the  words  of  the 
rabbis.  One  hour  was  to  be  spent  on  the 
Scriptures  in  the  schools:  two  on  the  tradi- 
tions. The  study  of  the  Talmud  alone  won 
honor  from  God  as  from  man.  That  vast  mass 
of  traditions,  which  now  fills  ten  folio  volumes, 
was,  in  reality,  the  Bible  of  the  rabbis  and  of 
their  scholars. 

Religiousness  wTas  thus  measured  by  the 
more  or  less  complete  observance  of  ten  thou- 
sand rabbinical  rules  of  ceremonial  purity;  and 
fanatical  observance  of  them  was  secured,  not 
less  by  religious  pride,  than  by  their  appeal 
to  a spurious  patriotism,  and  to  self-interest. 
This  severe  and  inflexible  discipline,  which 
regulated  every  act  of  life,  foresaw  every  con- 
tingency, and  interfered  with  common  liberty, 
at  every  step,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
had  been  slowly  elaborated  by  the  rabbis,  to 
isolate  the  Jew  from  all  other  nations. 

Schools  of  the  Scribes.  [These  grew  up 
around  the  synagogues.]  Famous  rabbis  gath- 
ered large  numbers  of  students.  The  supreme 
distinction  accorded  to  the  rabbi  in  society  at 
large,  in  which  he  was  by  far  the  foremost 
personage  ; the  exaggerated  reverence  claimed 
for  his  office  by  his  order  itself,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  superstitious  homage  of  the  people;  the 
constant  necessity  for  reference  to  its  mem- 
bers, under  a religion  which  prescribed  rules 
for  every  detail  of  social  or  private  life,  and, 
not  least,  the  fact  that  the  dignity  of  a rabbi 
was  open  to  the  humblest  who  acquired  the 
necessary  learning,  made  the  schools  very 
popular. 

The  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the 
rabbis  "was  by  question  and  answer.  The 
teacher  propounded  questions  of  legal  casu- 
istry to  the  scholars,  and  let  them  give  their 
opinions,  adding  his  own  if  he  thought  fit. 
The  scholars  also  could  propose  questions  in 
their  turn.  They  sat,  daring  class  time,  on 
the  ground,  the  teacher,  on  a raised  seat, 
known  as  the  seat  of  Moses.  As  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  strictly  traditional 
and  oral,  teacher  and  scholar  alike  had  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  memory,  the  one  faculty  of 
supreme  importance  to  both.  To  attain  high 
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fame,  a rabbi  mast  have  the  reputation  of 
knowing  the  whole  immense  mass  of  tradition 
down  to  his  day,  by  heart,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
cite  authorities  for  any  possible  question.  G. 

Imperatively  necessary  must  these  schools 
have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
all  the  greatness,  and  all  the  littleness  of  the 
oral  law,  under  the  Pharisaic  ascendency,  had 
to  be  expounded,  defended,  and  reconciled 
with  the  precepts  of  the  written  law  of  Moses. 
And  these  local  schools  multiplying  themselves 
all  over  the  land  pari  passu  with  the  syna- 
gogues, by  a like  necessity  culminated  in  the 
great  college  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  This  col- 
lege by  degrees  became  the  centre  of  Jewish 
intellectual  life,  until  at  the  opening  of  our  era 
it  was  divided  into  the  two  great  schools  of 
Hillel  the  Great  (born  about  112  B.  C.)  and 
his  contemporary  Shammai ; the  former  of 
which  it  is  said  embraced  a thousand  pupils. 
H.  Smith . 

The  two  were  held  in  nearly  equal  honor. 
They  did  not  teach,  however,  as  their  prede- 
cessors had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other.  The  points  on  which  they  differed  were 
almost  innumerable.  In  most  of  them,  ques- 
tions as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  unclean- 


ness, as  to  the  law  of  contracts  or  of  wills,  we 
can  find  little  or  no  interest.  On  the  former 
class  of  subjects  the  school  of  Shammai  repre- 
sented the  extreraest  development  of  the  Phari- 
saic spirit.  The  teaching  of  Hillel  showed 
some  capacity  for  wider  thoughts.  He  was 
the  first  to  lay  down  principles  for  an  equitable 
construction  of  the  law  with  a dialectic  pre- 
cision which  seems  almost  to  imply  a Greek 
culture.  The  genial  character  of  the  man 
comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which  pre- 
sent some  faint  approximations  to  a higher 
teaching.  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  the 
conduct  of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the 
teachers.  The  disciples  of  Shammai  were  con- 
spicuous for  tlieir  fierceness,  appealed  to  popu- 
lar passions,  and  used  the  sword  to  decide  their 
controversies.  Out  of  that  school  grew  the 
party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce,  fanatical,  vindic- 
tive. Those  of  Hillel  were  like  their  master, 
cautious,  gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make 
enemies,  content  to  let  things  take  their  course. 
One  sought  to  impose  upon  the  proselyte  from 
heathenism  the  full  burden  of  the  law,  the 
other  that  he  should  be  treated  with  some 
sympathy  and  indulgence.  The  teaching  of 
our  Lord  must  have  appeared  to  men  different 
in  many  ways  from  both.  S. 


Section  181. 

The  Three  Oriental  Dialects:  the  Targums  and  the  Mid- 
rash: the  Talmud  and  the  Masora. 


The  Oriental  Languages  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  dialects,  viz.,  the  Aramean, 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic.  1.  The  Ara- 
mean, spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Bab- 
ylonia, or  Chaldea,  is  subdivided  into  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldee  dialects,  sometimes  called 
also  the  west  and  east  Aramean.  2.  The  He- 
brew, or  Canaanitish  dialect  (Isaiah  19  : 18), 
was  spoken  in  Palestine,  and  probably,  with 
little  variation,  in  Phenicia  and  the  Phenician 
colonies.  8.  The  Arabic , which  appears  an- 
ciently to  have  been  limited  principally  to 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia. 


Of  these  Oriental  languages,  the  Hebrew 
bears  marks  of  being  the  most  ancient.  The 
oldest  records  that  are  known  to  exist  are 
composed  in  this  language ; and  there  are 
other  reasons  which  render  it  probable  that  it 
preceded  its  kindred  dialects.  It  flourished  in 
Palestine,  among  the  Phenicians  and  Hebrews, 
until  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  exile ; soon 
after  which  it  declined,  and  finally  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a kind  of  Hebreo-Aramean  dialect, 
such  as  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
among  the  Jews. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  tongue 
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are  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
few  Phenician  and  Punic  words  and  inscrip- 
tions that  have  been  here  and  there  discovered. 
The  remains  of  the  Aramean  arc  extant  in  a 
variety  of  books.  In  Chaldee , we  have  a part 
of  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  which  are  the 
most  ancient  of  any  specimens  of  this  dialect. 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos,  i.  e.,  the  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  into  Chaldee,  affords  the 
next  and  purest  specimen  of  that  language. 
All  the  other  Targums,  the  Mishna,  and  Gemara, 
are  a mixture  of  Aramean  and  Hebrew.  In 
Syriac  there  is  a considerable  number  of  books 
and  MSS.  extant.  The  oldest  specimen  of  this 
language  that  we  have  is  contained  in  the 
Peshito , or  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  In  Arabic  there  exists  a great  va- 
riety of  MSS.  and  books,  historical,  scientific, 
and  literary. 

The  Aramean  dialect  was  learned  by  the 
Jews  during  the  captivity,  and  a mixture  of 
this  and  the  Hebrew,  ever  after  their  return, 
was  perhaps  spoken  in  Palestine  by  the  people 
at  large.  The  fact,  however,  that  after  the  re- 
turn so  many  authors  wrote  in  the  Hebrew 
dialect,  and  for  public  use,  demonstrates  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  was  not  gener- 
ally lost,  although  the  dialect  spoken  may  have 
been  a mixed  one.  After  the  worship  of  God 
w as  renewed  in  the  second  temple,  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  unquestionably  used 
in  it.  In  the  synagogues,  which  appear  to 
have  been  erected  not  long  alter  this,  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  were  always  used.  Even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  the  apostles,  this  was  the 
case  (Acts  15  : 21),  as  it  has  continued  to  be 
ever  since. 

How  long  the  Hebrew  was  retained,  both 
in  writing  and  conversation,  or  in  writing, 
after  it  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  coins 
stamped  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  are  all 
the  Oriental  monuments  we  have  of  the  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  latest  canonical  wri- 
ters and  the  advent  of  Christ ; and  the  inscrip- 
tions on  these  are  in  Hebrew.  At  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  then,  Hebrew  was  understood, 
at  least  as  the  language  of  books ; perhaps  in 
some  measure  also,  among  the  better  informed, 
as  the  language  of  conversation.  But  soon 
after  this,  the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidte  in 
Syria  over  the  Jewish  nation,  uniting  with  the 
former  influence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
to  diffuse  the  Aramean  dialect  among  them, 


appears  to  have  destroyed  the  remains  of  prop- 
er Hebrew',  as  a living  language,  and  to  have 
universally  substituted  in  its  stead  the  Hebreo- 
Aramean  as  it  was  spoken  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour. 

From  the  time  when  Hebrew  ceased  to  be 
vernacular  down  to  the  present  day,  a portion 
of  this  dialect  has  been  preserved  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  has  always  been  the  subject  of 
study  among  learned  Jews.  Before  and  at  the 
time  of  Christ,  there  were  flourishing  Jewish 
academies  at  Jerusalem.  Those  of  Ilillel  and 
Shammai  are  the  most  celebrated.  After  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed,  schools  were  set  up  in 
various  places ; but  particularly  they  flourished 
at  Tiberias,  until  the  death  of  Rabbi  Judah, 
surnamed  Ilakkodesh,  or  the  Holy , the  author 
of  the  “Mishna,”  about  A.  D.  230.  Some  of 
his  pupils  set  up  other  schools  in  Babylonia, 
which  became  the  rivals  of  these.  The  Baby- 
lonish academies  flourished  until  near  the  tenth 
century.  From  the  schools  at  Tiberias  and  in 
Babylonia,  we  have  received  the  Targums,  the 
Talmud,  the  Masora,  and  the  written  vowels 
and  accents  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Robin- 
son. 

The  Taboums. 

Targum,  a Chaldee  word  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin ; the  general  term  for  the  Chaldee , or, 
more  accurately,  Aramaic , versions  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  injunction  to  “read  the  Book 
of  the  Law  before  all  Israel  ” on  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  of  every  Sabbatical  year,  as  a 
means  of  solemn  instruction  and  edification, 
is  first  found  in  Deut.  31  : 10-13.  Among  the 
first  acts  undertaken  by  Ezra  toward  the  res- 
toration of  the  primitive  religion  and  public 
worship  is  reported  his  reading  “before  the 
congregation,  both  of  men  and  women,”  of 
the  returned  exiles,  “ in  the  Book  in  the 
Law  of  God.”  Aided  by  those  men  of  learn- 
ing and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to 
tradition,  he  founded  the  Great  Synagogue, 
he  appears  to  have  so  firmly  established  reg- 
ular and  frequent  public  readings  in  the  sa- 
cred records,  that  later  authorities  almost 
unanimously  trace  this  custom  to  times  im- 
memorial— nay,  to  the  times  of  Moses  himself. 
To  these  ancient  readings  in  the  Pentateuch 
were  added,  in  course  of  time,  readings  in  the 
Prophets. 

Although  the  primitive  religion  was  re- 
established, together  with  the  second  temple, 
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yet  neither  authority  nor  piety,  neither  acade- 
my nor  synagogue,  could  restore  to  its  origi- 
nal power  and  glory  the  Hebrew  language. 
Ere  long  it  was  found  necessary  to  translate 
the  national  books,  in  order  that  the  nation 
from  whose  midst  they  had  sprung  might  be 
able  to  understand  them.  And  if,  for  the 
whole  body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek  trans- 
lations had  to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt 
on  the  hallowed  soil  of  their  forefathers  had 
to  receive  the  sacred  word  through  an  Aramaic 
medium.  What  more  natural  than  that  the 
immigrants  under  Jerubbabel,  and  still  more 
those  who  came  with  Ezra — several  genera- 
tions of  whose  ancestors  had  been  settled  in  Ba- 
bel— should  have  brought  back  with  them  the 
Aramaic  as  an  idiom  with  which  they  were 
perfectly  familiar,  and  which  they  may  partly 
have  continued  to  use  as  their  colloquial  lan- 
guage in  Palestine,  as,  in  fact,  they  had  had  to 
use  it  in  Babylon  ? Continuous  later  immigra- 
tions from  the  “ Captivity  ” did  not  fail  to  re- 
enforce and  further  to  spread  the  use  of  the 
same  tongue.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
the  colonists  in  Palestine  (2  Kings  17  : 24; 
were  Samaritans,  who  had  come  from  “ Aram 
and  Babel,”  and  who  spoke  Chaldee.  If  the 
common  people  thus  gradually  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  tongue  in  which  were  writ- 
ten the  books  to  be  read  to  them,  it  naturally 
followed  (in  order  “that  they  might  under- 
stand them”)  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
translation  into  the  idiom  with  which  they 
were  familiar — the  Aramaic.  Further,  since  a 
bare  translation  could  not  in  all  cases  suffice, 
it  was  necessary  to  add  to  the  translation  an 
explanation,  more  particularly  of  the  more 
difficult  and  obscure  passages.  Both  transla- 
tion and  explanation  were  designated  by  the 
term  Tar  gum. 

The  same  causes  which,  in  course  of  time, 
led  to  the  writing  down,  after  many  centuries 
of  oral  transmission,  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
traditional  law,  engendered  also,  and  about  the 
same  period,  written  Targums , for  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Bible,  at  least.  Deutsch. 

The  Targums  that  are  now  extant  are  nine 
in  number:  the  principal  ones  being  those  of 
Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  of  Jonathan  ben 
Uzziel  on  the  first  and  last  Prophets,  and  of  Jo- 
seph the  Blind  on  the  Poetical  Books. 

To  complete  our  summary  of  useful  infor- 
mation upon  this  topic,  a few  words  may  be  I 
added  respecting  the  history  of  that  vast  accu-  | 


mulation  of  comment  called  the  Midbash,  of 
which  the  Targum  forms  part.  J.  G.  B. 

Thk  Midrash. 

The  centre  of  all  mental  activity  and  reli- 
gious action  among  the  Jewish  community,  af- 
ter  the  return  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptu- 
ral oanon  collected  by  the  Sopherim,  or  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue.  These  formed  the  chief 
authority  on  the  civil  and  religious  law,  and 
their  authority  was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  of- 
fice as  expounders  and  commentators  of  the 
sacred  record  was  twofold.  They  had,  firstly, 
to  explain  the  exact  meaning  of  such  prohibi- 
tions and  ordinances  contained  in  the  Mosaic 
books  as  seemed  not  explicit  enough  for  the 
multitude,  and  the  precise  application  of  which 
in  former  days  had  been  forgotten  during  the 
captivity.  Secondly,  laws  neither  specially 
contained  nor  even  indicated  in  the  Penta- 
teuch were  inaugurated  by  them,  according  to 
the  new  wants  of  the  times  and  the  ever-shift- 
ing necessities  of  the  growing  commonwealth. 
Nor  were  the  latter  in  all  cases  given  on  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Synod ; but  they  were  in 
most  cases  traditional,  and  certain  special  let- 
ters or  signs  in  the  Scriptures,  seemingly  su- 
perfluous or  out  of  place  where  they  stood, 
were,  according  to  fixed,  hermeneutical  rules, 
understood  to  indicate  the  inhibitions  and  pro- 
hibitions ( “ Fences  ” ) newly  issued  and  fixed. 
But  Scripture,  which  had  for  this  purpose  to 
be  studied  most  minutely  and  unremittingly — 
the  most  careful  and  scrutinizing  attention  be- 
ing paid  even  to  its  outward  form  and  sem- 
blance—was  also  used,  and  more  especially  in 
its  non-legal,  prophetical  parts,  for  homiletic 
purposes,  as  a wide  field  of  themes  for  lect- 
ures, sermons,  and  religious  discourses,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  synagogue — at  every  solemnity 
in  public  and  private  life.  This  juridical  and 
homiletical  expounding  and  interpreting  of 
Scripture — the  germs  of  both  of  which  are 
found  still  closely  intertwined  and  bound  up 
I with  each  other  in  the  Targum — is  called 
' darash,  and  the  avalanche  of  Jewish  literature 
which  began  silently  to  gather  from  the  time 
of  the  return  from  the  exile  and  went  on  roll- 
ing uninterruptedly — however  dread  the  events 
j which  befell  the  nation — until  about  a thou- 
sand years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple,  may  be  comprised  under  the  general 
name  Midrash  — “ expounding.”  Deutsch. 
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The  Talmud. 

Talmud  is  the  name  of  a Jewish  work 
containing  the  body  of  the  doctrines,  religion, 
and  morality  of  the  Jews,  and  having  among 
them  an  authority  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than, 
that  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  name 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  lam&d,  to  teach,  and 
signifies  therefore  teaching,  or,  rather,  tradi- 
tional doctrine.  There  are  strictly  two  works 
under  this  name,  viz.,  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon.  Each  is  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  Mishna  and  the  Gemara.  R. 

The  Talmud  embodies  the  civil  and  canoni- 
cal law  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  contains 
those  rules  and  institutions  by  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  the  conduct  of  that 
nation  is  regulated.  Whatever  is  obligatory  on 
them,  besides  the  law,  is  recorded  in  this  work. 
Here  doubts  are  resolved,  duties  explained, 
cases  of  conscience  cleared  up,  and  the  most 
minute  circumstances  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  life  discussed  with  wonderful  particularity. 
Hence,  the  contents  of  the  Talmud  are  of  a 
diversified  character,  relating,  not  merely  to 
religion,  but  to  philosophy,  medicine,  history, 
jurisprudence,  and  the  various  branches  of 
practical  duty. 

The  Jews  have  been  accustomed  to  divide 
their  law  into  written  and  unwritten — the  for- 
mer being  contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  the 
latter  having  been  handed  down  orally,  until 
circumstances  compelled  them  to  commit  it 
also  to  writing.  The  oral  law  is  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  written,  and  constitutes  the  text 
of  the  Talmud.  To  the  oral  law  the  same  an- 
tiquity is  assigned  as  belongs  to  the  written. 
According  to  the  Jews,  Moses  received  both  on 
Mount  Sinai.  It  was  received  by  Joshua  from 
Moses;  Joshua  again  delivered  it  to  the  seven- 
ty elders,  from  whom  it  was  received  by  the 
prophets,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon 
the  Just.  From  the  men  of  the  Synagogue  it 
was  received  by  the  Rabbins.  After  the  sec- 
ond destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  Adrian, 
and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  fears  were  entertained 
lest  the  oral  traditions,  which  they  held  so  sa- 
cred, should  be  lost,  particularly  as  their  num- 
ber rendered  it  inconvenient,  or,  rather,  im- 
possible, to  preserve  them  in  the  memory. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  committing  them 
to  writing,  that  they  might  he  handed  down 


from  age  to  age  as  a national  treasure.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh 
(i.  e.,  the  Holy)  made  the  first  permanent  rec- 
ord of  them,  about  120  or  150  years  from  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  A.  I).  190  or  220. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Mishna , or  text, 
which  is  the  same  in  both  the  Jerusalem  and 
Babylonish  Talmuds.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  all  the  traditional  interpretations 
or  midrashim  were  embodied  in  the  official 
Mishna.  Many  others  existed  which  were  not 
incorporated  in  that  work. 

A twofold  commentary,  or  series  of  com- 
mentaries, was  subsequently  appended  to  the 
Mishna,  one  called  the  Babylonian  Gemara, 
the  other  the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  The  former 
was  begun  by  Rabbi  Asche,  who  died  A.  D. 
427,  and  was  completed  A.  D.  500.  It  is  the 
work  of  several  Rabbins,  whose  names  continue 
to  be  venerated  by  the  learned  Jews.  These 
portions,  committed  to  writing  after  the  Mish- 
na, constitute  notes  on  that  text,  and  make  up, 
together  with  it,  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 
The  Jerusalem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the 
academy  at  Tiberias,  and  embodied  the  com- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  chiefly  by  Rabbi  Jochanan, 
rector  of  that  academy.  From  this  statement, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  Talmuds  differ 
in  their  Gemaras,  or  notes  upon  the  text,  while 
both  have  the  same  Mishna. 

The  Mishna  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  dia- 
lect, but  the  Gemara  in  Aramean.  The  for- 
mer is  tolerably  pure  and  free  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  terms ; but  the  latter  con- 
tains many  Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin  words 
— a circumstance  which  contributes  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  understanding  it.  The  style  of  the 
Babylonian  Gemara  differs  from  that  of  the 
Jerusalem  commentary.  The  latter  is  more  in 
the  Palestinian  dialect,  approaching  to  the 
Syriac.  uThe  almost  unconquerable  difficulty 
of  the  style,”  says  Lightfoot,  “the  frightful 
roughness  of  the  language,  and  the  amazing 
emptiness  and  sophistry  of  the  matters  han- 
dled, do  torture,  vex,  and  tire  beyond  measure 
him  who  reads  these  volumes.  They  every- 
where abound  in  trifles  in  that  manner,  as 
though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  read ; with  ob- 
scurities and  difficulties,  as  though  they  had 
no  mind  to  be  understood ; so  that  the  reader 
has  need  of  patience  all  along,  to  enable  him 
to  bear  both  trifling  in  sense  and  roughness  in 
expression.” 
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The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  parts : 

1.  The  first  seder , i.  e.,  order,  disposition, 
division,  is  called  seder  zeraim , the  order  of 
seeds.  It  treats  of  sowing,  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  herbs,  trees,  the  uses  of  fruits,  of 
seeds,  etc. 

2.  The  second  is  called  seder  moed,  the  or- 
der of  festivals,  and  is  occupied  with  a state- 
ment of  the  times  when  the  festivals  should 
begin  and  when  they  should  terminate,  as  also 
of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  ob- 
served at  such  seasons. 

3.  Seder  nashim,  the  order  of  women.  This 
section  discusses  the  distinctive  rights  of  men 
and  women,  marriage,  divorce ; the  customs, 
inclinations,  and  sicknesses  of  women,  etc. 

4.  Seder  nezikim,  the  order  of  damages. 
This  division  treats  of  the  losses  and  injuries 
which  one  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  upon 
another,  of  the  damages  done  by  cattle,  of  res- 
titution, of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for 
such  offences  or  losses,  etc. 

6.  Seder  hodashim,  the  order  of  holy  things, 
treating  of  sacrifices,  oblations,  their  different 
species,  etc. 

6.  Seder  taharoth , the  order  of  purifica- 
tions, relative  to  the  purity  and  impurity  of 
vessels,  to  household  furniture  and  other  things, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  purified. 

Each  of  these  orders  is  subdivided  into  sev- 
eral treatises  or  tracts,  which  again  are  subdi- 
vided into  sections  or  chapters.  The  six  orders 
contain  sixty-three  treatises  and  five  hundred 
and  twenty-four  chapters.  Davidson. 

All  those  manifold  assemblies  wherein  a 
people’s  mental,  social,  and  religious  life  are 
considered  and  developed  are  represented  in 
the  Talmud.  Parliament,  convocation,  law- 
courts,  academies,  colleges,  the  temple  and  the 
synagogue,  even  the  lobby  and  the  common- 
room,  have  left  realistic  traces  upon  it.  The 
authors  of  this  book,  who  may  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  were  always  the  most  prominent 
men  of  the  people  in  their  respective  genera- 
tions ; and  thus  undesignedly  and  designedly 
show  the  fulness  and  the  various  phases  of 
this  people’s  life  and  progress  at  every  turn. 

The  Talmud,  in  this  wise,  contains  the  so- 
cial, criminal,  international,  human,  and  divine 
law,  along  with  abundant  explanations  of  laws 
not  perfectly  comprehended,  corollaries  and 
inferences  from  the  law,  that  were  handed 
down  with  more  or  less  religious  reverence. 
It  contains  also  an  account  of  the  education, 


the  arts,  the  science,  the  history,  and  religion 
of  this  people  for  about  a thousand  years ; 
most  fully  perhaps  of  the  time  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  birth  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  shows  us  the  teeming  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  the  tradesman  at  his  work,  the 
women  in  their  domestic  circle,  even  the  chil- 
dren at  play  in  the  market-place.  The  priest 
and  the  Levite  ministering  in  their  holy  sites, 
the  preacher  on  the  hill-side  surrounded  by 
the  multitude,  even  the  story-teller  in  the  ba- 
zaar : they  all  live,  move,  and  have  their  being 
in  these  pages.  Nor  is  it  Jerusalem  or  even 
the  hallowed  soil  of  Judea  alone,  but  the  whole 
antique  world  that  seems  to  lie  embalmed  in 
it : we  find  here  the  most  curious  notices  of 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster — how  it  gradually 
was  restored  to  its  original  status ; as  if  all 
things  which  had  dropped  out  of  the  records 
of  antique  humanity  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
Talmud.  In  it  we  have  an  array  of  carefully- 
preserved  historical  names  and  dates  from  be- 
ginning to  end ; names  and  dates,  the  general 
faithfulness  and  truth  of  which  have  never 
yet  been  called  in  question.  From  the  Great 
Synagogue  down  to  the  final  completion  of  the 
Babylonian  Gemara,  we  have  the  legal  and 
philosophical  development  of  the  nation  al- 
ways embodied  as  it  were  in  the  successive 
principal  schools  and  men  of  their  times.  Its 
chief  importance  for  religious  history  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  informs  us  of  things  and 
circumstances  at  the  timo  of  the  birth  of 
Christianity,  among  the  priests  and  Pharisees, 
of  the  education,  synagogues,  preaching,  of 
women,  of  angels  and  demons,  etc.  It  gives 
us  the  ethical  sayings,  the  parables,  gnomes, 
etc.,  which  were  the  principal  vehicle  of  the 
common  Jew’ish  teaching  from  an  almost  pre- 
historic period.  These  sayings  were  often 
tender,  poetical,  sublime:  but  they  were  not 
absolutely  new:  there  was  not  one  that  was 
not  substantially  contained  in  the  canonical 
and  uncanonical  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Deutsch. 

The  Jews  set  so  high  a value  on  the  Tal- 
mud as  to  place  it  generally  above  the  inspired 
law.  Hence  we  find  in  the  “Words  of  the 
Scribes  ” the  saying : u The  Biblical  text  is  like 
water,  and  the  Mishna  like  wine,  and  the  six 
orders  like  aromatic  wine.”  In  another  pas- 
sage the  following  words  occur:  u The  law  is 
like  salt,  the  Mishna  like  pepper,  but  the  six 
| orders  like  fine  spices.”  Again : “ The  words 
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of  the  scribes  are  lovely,  above  the  words  of 
the  law  ; for  the  words  of  the  law  are  weighty 
and  light,  but  the  words  of  the  scribes  are  all 
weighty.”  Such  extravagant  praises  of  their 
oral  traditions  correspond  with  the  Saviour’s 
words : 44  Making  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect,  through  your  tradition  which  ye  have 
delivered.”  But  they  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  real  nature  of  the  Talmud  itself;  for  the 
book  contains  many  fabulous,  trifling,  absurd, 
and  irreverent  things.  Several  parts  of  the 
Talmud,  however,  form  an  exception  to  the 
foolish  and  ridiculous  passages  with  which  the 
work  abounds.  Thus  the  treatise  44  Pirke 
Aboth,”  containing  the  moral  maxims  and 
sentiments  of  the  Jewish  fathers,  presents 
a favorable  specimen  of  ethical  philosophy. 
Davidson. 

The  Masora. 

Along  with  the  task  of  collecting  and  com- 
menting on  their  various  legal  traditions,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Jews  of  these  several  acade- 
mies would  occupy  themselves  with  the  text 
of  the  sacred  writings ; and  it  is  indeed  show  n 
by  various  Talmudic  notices.  In  these  the 
first  thing  to  bo  remarked  is  the  entire  absence 
of  allusion  to  any  such  glosses  of  interpreta- 
tion as  those  which,  from  having  been  pre- 
viously noted  on  the  margins  of  MSS.,  had 
probably  been  loosely  incorporated  into  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint. 
Interpretation,  properly  so  called,  had  become 
the  province  of  the  Targumist,  not  of  the 
transcriber;  and  the  result  of  the  entire  di- 
vorce of  interpretation  from  transcription  had 
been  to  obtain  greater  security  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  text  in  its  purity. 

In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of  in- 
terpretation had  crept  in  the  practice  of  read- 
ing some  passages  differently  from  the  way  in 
which  they  were  written,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
play  of  words,  or  to  fix  them  artificially  in  the 
memory.  But  these  traditional  and  confessedly 
apocryphal  readings  were  not  allowed  to  affect 
the  written  text.  The  care  of  the  Talmudic 
doctors  for  the  text  is  shown  by  the  pains 
with  which  they  counted  up  the  number  of 
verses  in  the  different  books,  and  computed 
which  were  the  middle  verses,  words,  and  let- 
ters in  the  Pentateuch,  aud  in  the  Psalms. 
The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Talmudists 
noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer  readings, 
and  yet  abstained  from  introducing  them  into 


the  text,  indicates  at  once  both  their  diligenco 
in  scrutinizing  the  text,  and  their  care  in 
guarding  it.  Critical  procedure  is  also  evinced 
in  their  rejection  of  MSS.  which  were  found 
not  to  agree  with  others  in  their  readings ; and 
the  rules  given  with  reference  to  the  transcrip- 
tion and  adoption  of  MSS.  attest  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  them. 

It  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Tal- 
mud that  oral  traditions  had  been  gradually 
accumulating  respecting  both  the  integrity  of 
particular  passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  also 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  read.  This 
vast  heterogeneous  mass  of  traditions  and 
criticisms,  compiled  and  embodied  in  writing, 
forms  what  is  known  as  the  Masora.  i.  e.,  tra- 
dition. Buxtorf  ranges  its  contents  under  the 
three  heads  of  observations  respecting  the 
verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  text. 
As  to  the  verses,  the  Masorets  recorded  how 
many  were  in  eAch  book,  and  the  middle  verse 
in  each ; also  how  many  verses  began  with 
particular  letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the 
same  word,  or  contained  a particular  number 
of  words  and  letters,  or  particular  words  a 
certain  number  of  times,  etc.  As  to  the 
words , they  noted  that  certain  words  were 
to  be  found  so  many  times  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  a verse,  or  with  a par- 
ticular construction  or  meaning.  As  to  the 
Utters , they  computed  how  often  each  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet  occurred  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament 

The  Masora  was  originally  preserved  in 
distinct  books  by  itself.  A plan  then  arose  of 
transferring  it  to  the  margins  of  the  MS.  of 
the  Bible.  For  this  purpose  large  curtailments 
were  necessary.  The  Masora  is  now  distin- 
guished into  the  Masora  magna  and  the  Masora 
parva , the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
former.  The  Masora  itself  was  but  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
in  the  Masoretic  period.  A far  more  impor- 
tant work  was  furnishing  the  text  with  vowel- 
marks,  by  which  the  traditional  pronunciation 
of  it  was  imperishably  recorded.  The  vowel- 
marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Masora ; and  as 
they  are  all  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they 
must  have  been  perfected  before  that  date. 
From  the  end  of  the  Masoretic  period  onward, 
the  Masora  became  the  great  authority  by 
which  the  text  given  in  all  the  Jewish  MSS. 
was  settled.  Smith's  Dictionary . 
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Section  182. 

Pharisees,  Saddncees,  and  Essenes. 


From  the  so-called  three  estates  among  the 
Jews —the  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  elders 
— we  most  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  three 
religious  sects  which  arose  among  them  under 
the  names  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Es- 
senes.  These  were  not  civil  estates,  but  re- 
ligious parties,  which  might  be  found  under 
any  of  the  three  estates,  as  the  Pharisees  and 

Sadducees  really  were.  C.  B. These  three 

seots  answer  to  the  three  tendencies  which 
are  usually  found  to  arise  when  a religion  de- 
cays, viz.,  sanctimonious  formalism,  trifling  in- 
fidelity, and  mystic  superstition. 

1.  The  Pharisees,  the  separate — so  called 
from  their  pretended  holiness — represent  the 
traditional  orthodoxy,  the  dead  formalism,  the 

legal  self-righteousness  of  Judaism.  P.  S. 

They  seem  to  have  arisen  just  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  As  an  influential  sect,  they 
appear  first  a century  and  a half  before  Christ. 
Eminent  for  learning,  influence,  and  numbers 
(they  amounted,  according  to  Josephus,  to  not 
less  than  six  thousand  in  the  time  of  Herod), 
they  secured  a powerful  party  among  the 
people,  and  acquired  great  political  signifi- 
cance. By  outward  manifestation  of  piety, 
they  captivated  the  ignorant  multitude,  and 
constrained  those  blind  to  follow  blind  guides. 
At  their  meals  they  observed,  the  most  rigid 
laws  of  purification ; in  prayer  their  bearing, 
in  fasting  their  countenance,  in  giving  alms  the 
shrill  trumpets  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
proclaimed  their  shining  virtue.  Their  fore- 
head was  adorned  with  frontlets,  containing 
sacred  apothegms ; the  hems  of  their  garments 
had  written  upon  them  the  language  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  and  from  their  lips  resounded 
alternately  long  prayers  and  subtle  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture.  Their  doctrine,  developed 
under  the  influence  of  tradition,  was  founded 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  God’s  unlimited 
government  of  the  universe,  by  which,  how- 
ever, the  freedom  of  human  acts  was  not  taken 
away.  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the 
existence  of  a spirit-world,  and  held  firmly  an 


immortality,  where  recompense  of  their  piety 
awaited  them.  Van  0. 

Spiritual  pride,  self-righteousness,  the  nar- 
rowness and  arrogance  of  a dead  Scripture- 
learning,  and  the  absence  of  what  our  Saviour 
terms  poverty  of  spirit,  were  in  general  the 
hinderances  to  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Phari- 
sees. N. In  their  conduct,  they  showed 

the  want  of  the  great  thing,  the  deep  spirit  of 
the  law,  holiness  in  the  inner  man.  For  this 
they  substituted  a dead  intellectual  orthodoxy, 
a slavish  routine  of  ceremonies,  a pedantic  ob- 
servance of  fasts,  prayers,  alms-givings,  wash- 
ings, and  the  like ; and  fancied  this  was  true 
piety.  Their  natural  descent  from  Abraham 
and  outward  circumcision  seemed  to  them  to 
constitute  a sufficient  title  to  an  inheritance  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Instead  of  awakening 
in  the  people,  by  the  discipline  of  the  law,  the 
knowledge  of  sin  and  sincere  repentance,  and, 
by  the  exposition  of  the  prophets,  a longing 
for  redemption,  they  rather  promoted,  by  the 
abuse  of  the  law,  a hypocritical  formalism  and 
spiritual  pride;  by  the  abuse  of  prophecy,  a 
fanatical  spirit  of  political  revolution ; and  by 
both,  the  final  destruction  of  their  nation.  P.  S. 

2.  Over  against  these  stand  the  Sadducehs, 
who  may  be  denominated  politically  an  aristo- 
cratic, religiously  an  ultra-liberal  party.  Its 
existence  is  satisfactorily  explained  from  the 
natural  counteraction  which  the  attachment  of 
the  Pharisees  to  oral  tradition  must  meet  from 
those  who  were  of  different  sentiments.  Thence 
it  was,  also,  that  their  ideas  in  nil  things  as- 
sumed a hostile  attitude  toward  those  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  doctrine  of  a Providence,  if 
not  wholly  denied,  was  at  least  placed  consider- 
ably in  the  shade,  and  human  freedom  in  an 
excessive  light.  They  rejected  not  only  the 
existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  but  also  wholly 
the  future  life.  In  their  morality  they  worked 
less  on  the  desire  of  reward,  and  insisted  more 
on  an  external  fulfilment  of  the  original  Mo- 
saic precept.  Van  0. 

They  did  not  overload  the  Sacred  Books 
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with  traditions,  or  encumber  the  duties  of  life 
with  a multitude  of  minute  observances.  They 
were  the  disciples  of  reason  without  enthu- 
siasm, they  made  few  proselytes,  their  num- 
bers were  not  great,  and  they  were  confined 
principally  to  the  richer  members  of  the  na- 
tion. We  find  them  established  in  the  highest 
office  of  the  priesthood,  and  possessed  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  Sanhedrim.  J.  S.  H. 

Sadduceeism  was  the  first  and  boldest  ex- 
pression of  the  growing  passion  for  freedom. 
But  the  type  of  freedom  was  sought  in  Greece, 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  skepticism,  and  not  in 
the  prophetic  pictures  of  the  spiritual  Israel. 
After  the  first  assertion  of  man’s  absolute  in- 
dependence, a doctrine  which  contained  im- 
plicitly all  the  subsequent  tenets  of  the  school, 
the  influence  of  the  Sadducees  on  Judaism  was 
purely  negative.  Their  existence  was  a pro- 
test against  the  sufficiency  of  the  Pharisaic 
system;  but  they  offered  nothing  to  replace 
it.  B.  F.  W. 

The  cold  Sadduceeism,  which  suffered  no 
aspiration  after  things  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
earthly  existence,  presented  no  point  of  union 

whatever  with  the  gospel.  N. We  cannot 

wonder,  therefore,  that,  in  spite  of  their  gen- 
eral hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  they  made  com- 
mon cause  with  them  in  opposition  to  the 
Saviour.  For  men  so  entirely  destitute  of  all 
deeper  sense  of  religious  need,  Christianity  had 
but  little  power  of  attraction.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  they  disappear  even 
from  Jewish  history,  and  are  only  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  heretics  and  Epi- 
cureans. P.  S. 

3.  The  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  compared . 
— Both  vaunted  their  orthodoxy.  The  Sad- 
ducees were  as  deeply  committed  to  support 
the  theocracy  as  their  popular  rivals,  for  it  was 
the  basis  of  their  dignities,  their  wealth,  and 
even  their  existence.  Fierce  controversies, 
often  culminating  in  bloodshed,  marked  the 
devotion  of  both  alike  to  their  opinions,  and 
these  opinions  themselves  illustrated  the  po- 
sition of  the  two  parties.  The  Sadducees  uni- 
formly fell  back  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  the  temple,  and  the  glory 
of  the  priesthood ; the  Pharisees,  on  the  other 
hand,  took  their  stand  on  the  authority  of  the 
rabbinical  traditions,  the  value  of  sacred  acts 
apart  from  the  interposition  of  the  priest,  and 
advocated  popular  interests  generally. 

The  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  two 


parties  showed  itself  prominently  in  the  harsh 
tenacity  with  which  the  temple  aristocracy  held 
to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  its  penalties, 
as  opposed  to  the  milder  spirit  in  which  the 
Pharisees  interpreted  them  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  Pharisees,  for 
example,  explained  the  Mosaic  demand — an 
eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth — meta- 
phorically, and  allowed  recompense  to  be  made 
in  money,  but  the  Sadducees  required  exact 
compliance. 

But  there  were  even  deeper  grounds  of  dis- 
like and  opposition.  The  Pharisees,  as  the 
hereditary  representatives  of  puritans  who 
had  delivered  the  nation  in  the  great  struggle 
against  Syria,  looked  forward  with  touching 
though  fanatical  yearning  to  the  realization  of 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which,  as  they  un- 
derstood them,  promised  that  Israel,  under  the 
Messiah,  and  with  it,  themselves,  should  be 
raised  uto  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a king- 
dom ; that  all  peoples,  nations,  and  languages 
should  serve  Him,  and  that  His  kingdom 
should  be  everlasting.”  They  believed  that 
this  national  triumph  would  be  inaugurated  so 
soon  as  Israel,  on  its  part,  carried  out  to  the 
full  the  requirements  of  the  ceremonial  laws 
as  expounded  in  their  traditions.  It  was  a 
matter  of  formal  covenant,  in  which  the  truth 
and  righteousness — that  is,  the  justice— of  Je- 
hovah were  involved.  The  morals  they  de- 
manded might  be  only  mechanical,  and  their 
observances  slavery  to  rites  and  ceremonies, 
but  they  believed  that  if  they  fulfilled  their 
part,  God  must  needs  fulfil  his,  and  they 
strove  hard  to  make  the  nation,  like  them- 
selves, “blameless”  touching  this  righteous- 
ness, that  they  might  claim  divine  interposi- 
tion as  a right.  The  zeal  of  the  Pharisee  for 
the  law  was  thus  a mere  hired  service,  with  all 
the  restlessness,  exaggeration,  emulation,  and 
moral  impurity,  inseparable  from  a mercenary 
spirit. 

To  this  dream  of  the  future,  the  Sadducees 
opposed  a stolid  and  contemptuous  indiffer- 
ence. Enjoying  the  honors  and  good  things 
of  the  world,  they  had  no  taste  for  a revolu- 
tion which  should  introduce  they  knew  not 
what  in  the  place  of  a state  of  things  with 
which  they  were  quite  contented.  Their  fa- 
thers had  had  no  such  ideas,  and  the  sons  ridi- 
culed them.  They  not  only  laujghed  aside  the 
Pharisaic  idea  of  righteousness,  as  identified 
with  a life  of  minute  and  endless  observance, 
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but  fell  back  on  the  Mosaio  law,  and  mocked 
at  the  Messianic  hope  from  which  the  zeal  of 
their  rivals  had  sprung.  “The  Sadducees,” 
says  Josephus.  “ believe  that  the  soul  dies  with 
the  body,  and  recognize  no  authority  but  that 
of  the  law.  Good  was  to  be  done  for  its  own 
sake,  not  for  reward  in  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
or  at  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.” 

The  Pharisees  had  a profound  belief  in 
Providence,  understanding  by  it  that  they 
themselves  were  the  favorites  of  Jehovah,  and 
could  count  on  his  taking  their  side.  “The 
Sadducees,”  says  Josephus,  “ maintain  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  predestination,  and 
deny  that  human  affairs  are  regulated  by  it, 
maintaining  that  our  destiny  rests  with  our- 
selves: that  we  are  the  cause  of  our  own 
good  fortune,  and  bring  evil  on  us  by  our  own 
folly.” 

Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the 
fact  that  the  Sadducees  supported  zealously 
every  government  in  turn  was  enough  to  set 
the  people  against  them.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Pharisees  shared  and  fostered  the  patriotic  and 
religious  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  supremacy, 
and  were  sworn  enemies  of  the  hated  Hero- 
dian  family.  The  result  was  that,  in  the  words 
of  Josephus,  “ the  Pharisees  had  such  an  influ- 
ence with  the  people  that  nothing  could  be 
done  about  divine  worship,  prayers,  or  sacri- 
fices, except  according  to  their  wishes  and 
rules,  for  the  community  believed  they  sought 
only  the  loftiest  and  worthiest  aims  alike  in 
word  and  deed.  The  Sadducees  were  few  in 
number;  and,  though  they  belonged  to  the 
highest  ranks,  had  so  little  influence  that  when 
elected  to  office  they  were  forced  to  comply 
with  the  ritual  of  the  Pharisees  from  fear  of 
the  people.”  G. 

4.  The  Essenes.— Here,  as  in  the  other  two 
divisions,  the  most  probable  explanations  of 
the  word  “ Essene  ” point,  not  to  any  personal 
leader  or  founder,  but  to  the  moral  and  social 
characteristics  of  their  school.  It  indicates 
either  the  “ watchful  contemplation,”  or  the 
“affectionate  devotion,”  or  the  “silent  thought- 
fulness,” of  those  who  retired  from  the  strife 
of  parties,  and  nourished  a higher  spiritual  life 
in  communities  of  their  own.  A.  P.  S. 

Josephus  classes  as  one  of  the  four  great 
parties  of  his  day  the  Essenes,  an  order  num- 
bering about  4,000  members,  in  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine, more  or  less  devoted  to  an  ascetic  life. 
The  feverish  anxiety  to  avoid  Levitical  defile- 


ment, which  had  already  given  rise  to  Phari- 
saism, found  its  extreme  expression  in  these 
ultra-rigid  legalists,  who  hoped,  by  isolation, 
to  attain  ceremonial  righteousness  impossible 
in  the  open  world.  The  Pharisees,  as  years 
passed  on,  had  become  constantly  less  entitled 
to  the  name  of  the  Separated,  since  they  eager- 
ly courted  the  multitude,  and  compassed  sea 
and  land  to  make  a proselyte,  and  frequented 
the  corners  and  public  places  to  make  a show 
of  their  piety.  Ideal  legal  purity  oould  not  be 
attained  by  such  a life,  and  hence  members 
who  aspired  to  a higher  standard  withdrew  to 
form  sacred  colonies  by  themselves. 

The  rise  of  these  desert  colonies  is  not 
known,  but  the  wanderer  over  the  district  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  days 
of  John,  came  every  here  and  there  on  such 
settlements,  in  the  narrow,  shady  wadys,  some- 
times green  in  their  hollows,  which  sink  in 
great  numbers  from  the  high  stony  plateau, 
toward  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  sad  appearance, 
their  life  strictly  regulated  by  the  law,  in  the 
least  detail,  gave  them  the  air  of  people  weary 
of  life,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  world  to 
prepare  for  death.  They  seemed  to  have  given 
themselves  up  to  a life-long  penance,  in  hope 
of  gaining  heaven. 

The  earnestness  of  the  order  showed  itself 
in  its  principles.  The  novices  had  to  promise 
“ to  honor  God,  to  be  righteous  toward  man, 
to  injure  no  one,  either  at  the  bidding  of  an- 
other or  of  their  own  accord ; to  hate  evil,  to 
promote  good,  to  be  faithful  to  every  one,  es- 
pecially those  in  authority ; to  love  the  truth, 
to  unmask  liars,  and  to  keep  the  hand  from 
theft,  and  the  conscience  from  unrighteous 
gain.”  Slavery  was  forbidden,  and  no  oaths 
permitted,  save  those  by  which  members  were 
admitted  to  the  order.  War,  and  even  the 
manufacture  of  weapons,  was  held  unlawful, 
nor  would  they  even  use  animal  food,  since 
the  law  said,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill.”  Trade, 
except  so  far  as  their  simple  wants  required, 
was  discountenanced. 

But  if  their  morality,  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament,  was  pure  and  lofty,  their  slavish 
devotion  to  ceremonial  observances  marked 
them  as  the  most  superstitious  of  their  nation. 
There  were  four  grades  of  Levitical  “clean- 
ness,” through  which  the  novice  rose  only  by 
a long  and  stern  probation ; and  it  was  defile- 
ment that  needed  to  be  washed  away  by  a bath, 
for  any  member  of  a higher  grade  to  be  touched 
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by  one  of  a lower.  Priests  washed  their  hands 
and  feet  before  any  sacred  rite,  but  the  Essenes 
bathed  their  whole  body  in  cold  water  before 
every  meal,  and  all  they  ate  must  be  prepared 
by  one  of  their  own  number.  On  Sabbaths, 
they  would  not  even  move  any  vessel  from  its 
place,  and  they  prepared  all  their  food  on  Fri- 
day, to  avoid  kindling  a tire  on  the  sacred  day. 
They  refused  to  eat  tlesh  or  wine,  partly  from 
fear  of  defilement,  partly  because  they  wished 
to  reproduce  in  their  whole  lives  the  strictness 
of  the  Nazarites,  of  the  priests  during  their 
ministrations,  and  of  the  old  Rechabites.  Thus, 
their  only  food  was  that  prescribed  to  others 
for  fasts. 

The  whole  life  of  an  Essene  was  a long  ter- 
ror of  defilement.  The  work  of  the  colony  be- 
gan before  sunrise,  with  psalms  and  hymns,  fol- 
lowed by  prayer  and  washing.  They  then  went 
to  their  day’s  work.  At  eleven— the  fifth  hour 
— the  scattered  laborers  gathered  again  for  a 
common  b ith  in  cold  water.  The  woollen  dress 
in  which  they  worked  was  now  laid  aside,  and 
the  consecrated  dress  of  the  order  put  on,  in 
preparation  for  their  eating  together,  and  their 
meal,  which  consisted  only  of  bread  and  a sin- 
gle kind  of  vegetable,  was  eaten  with  prayer, 
in  solemn  stillness.  The  holy  dress  was  then 
laid  aside,  and  work  resumed.  In  the  evening, 
the  second  meal  was  taken,  with  the  same  so- 
lemnities and  rites,  and  worship  closed  the  day, 
that  only  pure  thoughts  might  fill  their  souls  as 
they  retired  to  rest.  One  day  followed  another, 
with  the  monotony  of  pendulum  beats,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  round  of  unbending  forms. 

The  Essenes,  as  the  mystics  of  Judaism,  nat- 
urally gave  themselves  to  metaphysical  specu- 
lations, and  revelled  in  fantastic  allegorizing  of 
Scripture.  From  the  philosophic  Judaism  of 
Alexandria,  they  borrowed  notions  on  free  will 
and  fate;  and  from  Persia  nnd  Greece,  with 
both  of  which  their  race  had  been,  for  long 
periods,  in  contact,  they  adopted  various  dog- 
mas. The  soul,  they  imagined,  was  a subtile 
ether  of  heavenly  origin,  drawn  down  to  earth 
by  a fell  necessity,  and  imprisoned  in  the  body 
till  set  free  at  death.  It  was  then  borne  away, 
if  pure,  beyond  the  ocean,  to  a region  where 
storms  were  unknown,  and  where  the  heat  was 
tempered  by  a gentle  west  wind  perpetually 
blowing  from  the  ocean.  If  it  had  neglected 
the  law,  however,  it  was  carried  Off  to  a dark, 
wintry  abyss,  to  dwell  there  forever. 

The  influence  of  Essenism  on  the  age,  how- 
41 


ever,  was  small,  for  its  members  were  few  in 
proportion  to  the  teeming  population,  and  made 
no  attempt  at  propagandism,  but  lived  entirely 
apart  from  men.  The  natural  product  of  the 
times,  with  its  Messianic  hopes,  its  striving 
after  legal  righteousness,  its  glorification  of 
the  past,  and  its  contact  with  heathen  super- 
stition, it  served  the  purpose,  in  some  meas- 
ure, of  drawing  away  the  thoughts  from  the 
dream  of  national  political  glory,  and  of  pre- 
paring the  soil  for  the  more  spiritual  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  which  John  and  Jesus 
were  to  introduce.  The  Essenes  came  in 
contact  with  the  people  as  healers,  prophets, 
dremn-interpreters,  and  exorcists,  not  as  teach- 
ers or  preachers. 

From  their  lofty  morality,  the  Essenes  have 
been  assigned  a rank  among  the  spiritual  forces 
of  their  age,  to  which  in  reality  they  had  no 
claim.  If  their  moral  purity  and  spiritual 
depth  breathed  of  the  prophets  rather  than 
the  theocracy,  and  made  their  order,  in  so  far, 
a herald  of  Christianity,  their  exaggerated 
ceremonialism,  their  harsh  austerity,  and  their 
fantastic  and  half-heathen  superstitions  neu- 
tralized, to  a large  extent,  this  healthy  influ- 
ence. Still,  in  some  directions  they  surpassed 
in  true  morality  anything  in  the  last  centuries 
of  Jewish  life.  It  gives  even  their  harsh  as- 
ceticism a higher  dignity,  that  it  was  not,  like 
that  of  the  Pharisees,  a mercenary  service  for 
external  reward,  but  a self-denying  attempt  to 
keep  out  evil  from  the  soul,  and  thus  prepare 
it  for  that  high  cornmumon  with  God,  in  whose 
sacred  calm  the  still  small  voice  of  divine  rev- 
elations grows  audible.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  prophets,  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  soul  was  declared  to  be  the  end  of  religion. 
While  the  rabbis  distracted  the  age  with  their 
fierce  party  strifes  about  the  merely  external, 
another  kind  of  life  ripened  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  colonies  of  Essenes,  which  bore  better 
fruit,  because  it  concerned  itself  with  the  need 
of  a new  birth,  and  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart,  not  with  the  theocracy,  the  temple,  or 
politics.  The  likeness  to  Christianity,  where 
it  exists  in  Essenism,  was  not  in  its  institutions, 
but  in  the  quiet  and  meditative  frame  that 
breathed  through  the  community  in  its  reli- 
gious seriousness  and  priestly  consecration  of 
life — the  “daily  keeping  of  Sabbath”  vrhicli 
was  also  the  ideal  of  the  first  Christian  com- 
munions. G. 

It  is  worthy  of.  remark  that  almost  the  only 
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quarter  of  Palestine  which  Je9us  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  visited  is  the  district  near  the 
Dead  Sea,  where  the  agricultural  settlements 
of  th9  Essenes  were  chiefly  situated.  H.  M. 


Tiie  Jewish  Church  and  nation,  even  in  its 
la9t  extremities,  was  able  to  contain  these 
three  divergent  schools  without  disruption. 
So  strong  was  the  common  bond  of  country 
and  of  faith,  that  the  Sadducee,  who  could 
find  in  the  ancient  law  no  ground  for  hope  of 
a future  existence,  and  who  resolutely  refused 
to  accept  the  convenient  fiction  of  an  oral  tra- 
dition, could  worship  with  the  Pharisee,  to 
whom  the  oral  law  was  greater  than  the 


written,  whose  belief  in  immortality  was 
bound  up  with  the  heroic  struggles  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  who  was  in  a state  of  chronic 
antagonism  to  the  hierarchical  and  aristocratic 
class  of  \\  hich  the  Sadducee  was  the  guardian 
and  representative;  while  even  the  Essenes, 
who  withdrew  from  the  strife  of  Jerusalem  to 
their  oasis  by  the  Dead  Sea,  who  took  part  in 
none  of  the  ceremonial  ordinances,  unless  it 
were  that  of  ablution,  were  yet  not  counted 
as  outcasts,  but  are  described  even  by  Phari- 
saic historians  as  among  the  purest  and  holiest 
of  men;  and  when  their  seers  wandered  for  a 
moment  into  the  haunts  of  men,  they  were 
welcomed  as  prophets  even  by  the  tierce  popu- 
lace and  politic  leaders  of  the  capital.  A.  P.  S. 


Section  183. 

Family  and  Religions  Life  of  tlie  Jews. 


Family  Idfe.  “ It  must  be  granted,”  says 
Ewald,  *4  that  in  no  ancient  people  has  family 
life  maintained  itself  so  powerfully  as  in  Is- 
rael, during  the  early  days  of  the  outward 
strength  of  the  nation,  or  with  so  little  weak- 
ening and  deterioration  as  during  the  period 
of  its  gradual  decline.”  In  their  patriarch 
Isaac  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  they  had  an  abid- 
ing ideal  which  it  seemed  the  highest  felicity 
to  copy.  Woman,  among  the  Jews,  was  never 
so  dependent  and  despised  as  among  other 
Eastern  races,  for  the  law  proclaimed  that  she 
was  bone  of  man’s  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
and  designed  to  be  a helpmeet  for  him. 

Family  life,  resting  on  the  holiest  duty  and 
reverence,  has  been  nowhere,  in  any  age,  more 
beautiful  than  it  was,  and  still  is,  among  the 
Jews.  In  the  parents,  moreover,  the  passion- 
ate love  of  offspring,  characteristic  of  the  race, 
doubtless  hallowed  these  lofty  sanctions.  The 
children  of  a Jewish  household  were  the  cen- 
tre round  which  its  life  and  love  moved.  Full 
of  affection  nnd  sensibility,  the  heart  of  a Jew 
was  not  content  with  loving  only  those  of  his 
own  generation,  but  yearned  to  extend  itself 
to  others  who  would  inherit  the  future.  A 
childless  marriage  was  the  bitterest  trial.  The 


rabbis  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  child- 
less parents  w ere  to  be  lamented  as  one  would 
lament  the  dead.  The  purity  of  Jewish  fam- 
ily life  was  proverbial  even  in  antiquity.  The 
surpassing  morality  of  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
and  the  illustrations  of  ideal  virtuo  presented 
by  such  mothers  in  Israel  as  Sarah,  Rachel, 
Hannah,  and  Susanna,  shed  a holiness  over 
household  relationship  in  Israel  that  was  un 
known  elsewhere.  The  Talmud  hardly  goes 
too  far  when  it  ascribes  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
wives  of  the  nation  in  Egypt  its  first  deliver- 
ance and  its  national  existence,  and  a modern 
Jew  is,  perhaps,  justified  in  believing  that  the 
bond  of  family  love  among  his  people  is 
stronger  than  in  any  other  race. 

At  the  frequently  recurring  household  re* 
ligious  feasts,  special  rites,  which  should  stir 
the  child  to  ask  their  meaning,  formed  a regu- 
lar part.  The  book  of  Proverbs  abounds  with 
proofs  of  the  fidelity  with  which  these  com- 
mands were  carried  out  by  both  fathers  nnd 
mothers.  In  a virtuous  home  no  opportunity 
was  lost — at  the  table,  at  home  or  abroad, 
evening  or  morning— of  instilling  reverence 
for  God's  law*  into  the  minds  of  the  family, 
and  of  teaching  them  its  express  words  throogh- 
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out,  till  they  knew  them  by  heart.  'When  we 
remember  that  the  festivals  made  labor  un- 
lawful for  two  months  in  each  year,  in  the 
aggregate,  it  is  evident  that  the  leisure  thus 
secured  would  give  great  facilities  for  domes- 
tic instruction. 

That  every  Jewish  child  should  be  taught 
to  read,  was  held  a religious  duty  ; and  every 
boy  was  required  to  learn  the  law.  There  was 
no  Jew  who  did  not  know  thoroughly  the 
duties  and  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the  groat 
deeds  of  his  fathers:  the  misfortune  was,  that 
they  were  kept  utterly  ignorant  of  any  other 
history  than  their  own. 

Religions  Life*  The  whole  existence  of 
a Jew  was  religious,  but  it  was  a religious- 
ness which,  while  the  right  spirit  might  not 
be  wanting,  was  yet  elaborately  mechanical  at 
every  step.  A devout  Jew  began  his  daily 
religious  life  with  his  first  waking  moments. 
“Every  Israelite,”  says  Maimonides,  “should 
be  penetrated  at  all  times  by  reverence  for  his 
Almighty  Creator.  The  central  thought  of 
the  godly  and  devout  man  is,  ‘ 1 have  set  the 
Lord  continually  before  me.’  As  if  he  stood 
before  a king  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  should 
never  forget  the  requirements  of  right  conduct 
and  ceremonial  purity/’  He  was  taught  that 
his  fir3t  thoughts,  as  soon  as  he  waked,  should 
be  directed  to  the  worship  of  God.  Sleep 
was  regarded  as  a kind  of  death,  in  which  the 
soul  leaves  the  body,  to  return  to  it  on  its 
awaking,  and  hence  the  first  words  of  revived 
consciousness  were  an  acknowledgment  before 
“ the  living  and  everlasting  King,  of  his  hav- 
ing given  back  the  soul  for  another  day,  in  his 
great  mercy  and  faithfulness.”  Thanks  for 
new  life  thus  granted  followed  in  something 
like  this  form  : “ My  God,  the  soul  which  thou 
hast  given  me  is  clean.  Thou  hast  created  it, 
formed  it,  and  breathed  it  into  me,  and  thou 
wilt  take  it  from  me,  and  restore  it  me  again. 
While  this  soul  lives  in  me,  I thank  thee,  O 
Eternal  One,  my  God,  and  the  God  of  my  fa- 
thers I Lord  of  all  works!  King  of  all  souls! 
Praised  be  thou,  O Eternal,  thou  w ho  puttest 
the  souls  azain  into  dead  bodies ! ” 

Having  risen  from  bed,  it  was  not  allowed 
to  move  four  steps  before  washing  the  hands 
and  face,  which  the  rabbis  taught  was  needed 
to  cleanse  one  from  the  defilement  of  sleep,  as 
the  image  of  death.  It  whs  unlawful  to  touch 
the  face,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body,  till 
this  was  done,  nor  could  it  be  done  except  in 


the  form  prescribed.  It  was  not  lawful  to  do 
any  work,  or  to  eat  any  food,  till  the  morning 
prayers  had  been  repeated,  either  at  home,  or 
more  properly  in  the  synagogue,  where  they 
formed  the  daily  morning  service. 

The  religiousness  of  the  first  moments  of 
the  day  w as  only  in  keeping  with  the  wrholc 
life  of  a devout  Jew.  1 have  mentioned  the 
morning  first  because  our  day  begins  then, 
but  that  of  the  Jew  began  in  the  evening. 
From  the  beginning  of  each  day — that  is,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  first  star — to  its  close, 
and  from  the  first  day  of  the  wreek  till  the 
Sabbath;  from  the  beginning  of  each  month 
to  its  feasts  and  half-feasts;  from  each  New 
Year’s  Day  to  the  next;  and  from  one  Sab- 
bath year — that  is,  each  seventh  year— till 
another,  the  attention  of  every  Jew  was  fixed 
unintermittedly  on  the  sacred  usages  which 
returned  either  daily,  weekly,  or  at  set  times, 
and  kept  his  religion  continually  in  his  mind, 
not  only  by  symbolical  rites,  but  by  prescribed 
words. 

Lengthened  prayers  in  set  forms  had  to  be 
repeated  three  times  each  day,  and  also  at  all 
feasts,  half-feasts,  and  fast  days;  each  kind  of 
day  having  its  special  prayers.  In  every  week 
there  w’as  a preparation  day  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  there  were  similar  preparation  days  for 
each  feast  in  the  different  months ; public  wor- 
ship w’as  held  twice  weekly,  each  Monday  and 
Thursday,  and  on  feast  days  and  holy  days. 
Three  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  w ere  required 
yearly,  and  others  were  often  undertaken.  A 
wdiole  week  was  occupied  by  the  feast  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  and  by  that  of  Tabernacles, 
and  by  the  feast  of  the  Dedication.  Every 
Jew  was,  moreover,  occupied  to  a large  extent, 
through  his  connection  with  the  Temple,  by 
tithes,  sacrifices,  and  vows.  He  visited  the 
holy  place  as  often  as  possible,  for  prayer,  and 
to  offer  special  gifts. 

He  had  to  pay  the  most  minute  attention, 
continually,  to  permitted  and  forbidden  food 
and  clothing,  and  to  the  strict  observance  of 
all  law  s respecting  the  accessories  of  his  pub- 
lic and  private  worship,  his  rolls  of  the  law, 
his  phylacteries,  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  the 
gathering  of  palm  twigs  at  the  right  times, 
and  much  more.  The  endless  rules  respecting 
the  cleanness  and  uncleanness  of  persons  and 
things  demanded  the  greatest  care  every  hour. 
Both  men  and  women,  as  such,  had  many  de- 
tails to  observe.  Then,  there  were  the  ever- 
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recurring  usages,  festivities,  or  even*s  of  fam- 
ily life— circumcisions,  betrothals,  marriages, 
divorces,  deaths,  and  mourning ; the  laws  of 
the  Sabbath  year,  recurring  periodically,  and 
many  other  diversified  occurrences,  which  had 
each  its  prolixity  of  religious  form,  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Besides  all,  extraordinary  solem- 


nities were  appointed  on  special  occasions,  and 
these,  again,  made  grave  demands  on  the 
thoughtful  care  of  the  whole  population.  No 
wonder  that  the  law  wa9  almost  the  one  thing 
in  a Jew’s  mind,  nor  that  one  brought  up  in 
such  an  atmosphere  should,  in  most  cases,  be 
blindly  conservative  and  narrow.  G. 


Section  184. 

The  Basis  and  Change  of  the  Sabbath. 


Aa  they  at  first  existed,  ^religion  and  the 
Church  had  but  few  and  simple  forms;  and,  cor- 
respondingly, the  Sabbath  was  doubtless  a day  of 
few  and  simple  duties.  As,  however,  the  ages 
rolled  by,  these  things  of  God  took  on  more 
and  more  of  organized  form  and  movement. 
The  Sabbath  in  Eden  must  have  been  a sort  of 
“Love  Feast”  between  God  and  his  two  un- 
sinning worshippers.  Afterward  it  took  on 
sacrifice  with  confession  and  prayer,  as  the 
offering  of  sinners  to  a withdrawn  because  of- 
fended Maker.  Later  still,  it  gathered  into  it- 
self a fuller  and  more  richly  significant  cere- 
monial, as  the  specially  enjoined  worship  of  a 
chosen  and'  peculiar  people.  And,  finally,  it 
became  the  day  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth, 
full  of  the  memories  of  all  his  works  in  creation, 
in  redemption,  and  in  grace ; and  hallowed  to 
the  honor  of  his  name,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  a day  for  their  most  exalted  and  effec- 
tive fellowship  with  the  heirs  of  heaven,  the 
candidates  for  an  eternal  Sabbath.  From  the 
first,  the  Sabbath  has  been  God’s  assessment 
on  the  time-estate  granted  to  man  ; God’9  tax 
on  time,  to  remind  man  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
his  gift;  God’s  token  to  man  that  he  fills  all 
time  with  items  for  a future  reckoning. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
which  were  abolished  by  Christianity  wore  such 
as  the  Passover,  the  feast  of  the  Weeks,  the 
feist  of  the  Tabernacles,  the  Aaronic  ITigh- 
P.iesthooJ,  the  annual  atonement,  the  various 
offerings  and  oblations,  the  shewbread,  the 
ceremonial  purifications,  the  special  penalties 
by  which  certain  laws  were  enforced,  and  the 
burdens  of  Jewish  tradition.  These  and  the 


like  were  allowedly  parts  of  a temporary  rit- 
ual, mere  “ shadows  of  good  things  to  come,” 
which  all  vanished  when  the  substance  came 
and  stood  in  their  place.  But  the  Sabbath, 
like  marriage,  the  elements  of  moral  law,  the 
covenant  of  grace,  the  Church,  the  principle  of 
a ministry,  and  such  like,  were  permanences  of 
religion  before  Moses  was  born.  Under  the 
Mosaic  economy  they  were  more  distinctly 
recognized  and  more  fully  developed ; and  un- 
der the  gospel  they  were  modified  or  at  least 
purified  from  the  corrupt  glosses  of  Jewish  tra- 
dition ; but  they  were  never  done  away. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Christian  economy , 
the  whole  state  of  the  Church  underwent  a 
revolution.  In  some  way,  or  to  some  extent, 
almost  everything  was  changed.  The  Mediator 
was  changed,  Moses  for  Christ.  The  law  was 
changed,  the  Levitical  for  the  Evangelical. 
The  High -Priesthood  was  changed,  that  of 
Aaron  for  that  of  Jesus.  The  promises  were 
changed,  those  which  looked  primarily  to  tem- 
poral blessings  for  those  which  looked  directly 
to  eternal.  The  worship  was  changed,  the 
stately  and  splendid  rites  of  the  Temple  for  the 
simple  and  spiritual  forms  of  the  Church.  The 
Sacraments  were  changed,  the  Passover  for  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  bloody  seal  of  circum- 
cision for  the  unbloody  laver  of  baptism.  The 
whole  dispensation  was  changed,  that  of  the 
law  and  works  for  that  of  u grace  and  truth.” 
With  all  these  changes,  then,  everything  else 
made  thus  new,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  day  of 
the  Sabbath  also  was  changed  ? Why  was  the 
divine  rest  originally  fixed  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week?  Because  on  that  day  God  rested 
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from  liis  work  of  creation.  On  what  day  and 
in  commemoration  of  what  event  should  the 
Christian  rest  have  been  fixed,  but  the  day  and 
the  event  in  which  the  Lord  rested  from  the 
work  of  his  new  and  spiritual  creation,  the  work 
of  delivering  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  t 
From  the  beginning,  the  divine  rest  was  a 
festival , a day  of  holy  joy . But  on  the  old 
seventh  day  the  crucified  body  of  Jesus  lay  in 
the  sepulchre,  and  his  infant  Church  uttered 
its  low,  sad  wail,  ‘‘wrapped  in  its  swaddling 
clothes1’  of  fasting  and  of  mourning.  From 
that  moment  it  became  a totally  unfit  day  for 
the  celebration  of  a weekly  and  joyful  holy  rest. 
On  the  next,  however — the  glad  first  day  of  the 
week — Jesus  rose,  by  divine  power,  from  the 
dead, ‘and  reanimated  his  wailing  Church  to  joy 
and  gladness,  and  from  that  moment  the  first 
became  the  only  fit  day  of  the  week  for  the 
celebration  of  this  feast  of  rest,  both  on  account 
of  the  preeminently  joyful  event  which  hap- 
pened on  it,  and  because  of  the  preeminent 
glory  of  the  work  which  it  commemorates. 
He  came  among  them  on  that  blessed  first  day, 
and  gave  them  the  “peace11  of  a diviner  Sab- 
bath than  even  that  of  the  first  morning  to 
man : a peace,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  redemp- 
tion, from  his  hands  and  his  side ; by  the  la- 
bors and  the  love,  the  work  and  the  heart,  of  a 
suffering  and  a conquering  Saviour ! Weeks 
later  still,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  the  disciples  again  “ were  all  with 
one  accord  in  one  place,11  and  then  Jesus,  the 
divine  dispenser  of  all  heavenly  gifts,  shed 
down  on  his  assembled  Church  the  promised 
Comforter,  the  fulness  of  the  divine  Spirit,  with 
all  the  marvels  of  that  most  glorified  Sabbath, 
a divine  rest,  now  sacred  to  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  gathering  into  itself  the  memory 
of  the  three  great  works  of  the  Trinity,  and 
pouring  forth  for  Christians  the  fulness  of  his 
manifold  grace.  Thus  by  his  example  did  Jesus 
hallow  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a divine 
rest  to  Christians,  throughout  the  evangelic 
age,  and  by  the  authority  of  a God  sanctioned 
the  change  so  made. 

And  what  he  thus  gave,  in  and  through  his 
inspiring  example , his  apostles  kept  and  per- 
petuated, in  and  through  the  example  of  their 
i .spired  practice.  During  the  ministry  of  Paul, 
the  disciples,  following  the  now  clearly  indi- 
cated will  of  their  Master,  “ came  together  on 
th  $ first  day  of  the  week,  to  break  bread,'1  and 
to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Stone. 


And  this  was  the  day  appointed  by  the  apos- 
tle, for  the  Christians  to  lay  by  their  charitable 
contributions  for  the  poor.  Still  weightier  is 
the  testimony  of  John,  of  later  date.  For  while 
in  the  cases  cited  from  Paul’s  history  this  day 
is  called  simply  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
first  day  after  the  Sabbath,  it  appears  in  Rev. 

I : 10  already  under  the  significant  appellation, 

“ the  Lord’s  day ; 11  that  is,  the  day  of  Christ, 
to  whom  John  refers  everything.  In  the  same 
sense  the  Paschal  Supper  is  styled  in  1 Cor. 

II  : 20  “the  Lord’s  Supper.”  This  expression 
plainly  points  to  the  religious  observance  of 
Sunday,  on  which  the  holy  seer  received  the 
revelation  of  the  future  triumphs  of  Christ  and 
his  Church  ; and  it  shows  at  the  same  time  the 
place  which  that  day  held  in  the  minds  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  P.  S. 

The  mode  in  which  the  change  was  really 
effected  was  exactly  analogous  to  the  change  in 
the  Passover  for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  of  cir- 
cumcision for  baptism.  No  precept  for  the 
abolition  of  either  the  Passover  or  circumcision 
was  ever  issued;  but  both  were  suffered  to 
stand  side  by  side  among  the  Jewish  converts 
with  the  Lord's  Supper  and  with  baptism. 
Those  converts  were  willing  to  observe  the 
Christian  rites,  provided  they  might  be  allowed 
to  observe  also  the  Passover  and  circumcision, 
to  which,  even  as  manifestly  dying  ceremonies, 
they  still  so  eagerly  and  So  fondly  clung.  They 
were  similarly  willing  to  observe  the  Lord’s 
day,  provided  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
observe  also  their  ancient  Sabbath.  All  these 
things  therefore  they  were  with  a divine  wis- 
dom permitted  to  do,  and  with  them,  in  doing 
so,  the  apostles  as  Jem  occasionally  mingled. 
And  thus  the  Christian  sacraments  and  Sabbath, 
gradually,  silently,  and  inoffensively,  grew  into 
credit  and  reverence;  till  finally  the  mighty 
judgments  of  God  came  over  the  unbelieving 
body  of  the  nation,  swept  their  loved  city  and 
their  lingering  tribes  from  their  ancient  resting 
place,  and  left  their  empty  rites  and  silent  Sab- 
bath, without  observers,  to  drop  away  and 
vanish  from  the  new  and  growingly  vigorous 
fabric  of  the  Christian  institutes,  which  then, 
with  their  included  sacraments  and  Sabbath, 
rose  peacefully  and  unopposed  into  universal 
observance  in  the  Church. 

As  a summary  of  above  points : The  Sabbath 
has  never  been  abolished;  the  Sabbath  has 
been  officially  purified ; the  Sabbath  has  been 
authoritatively  changed.  The  mere  day  for  its 
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observance  was  transferred  from  the  last  of  the 
old  dispensation  to  the  first  of  the  new.  There 
was  no  need  of  words  to  enact  the  change : it 
was  legislated  into  practice  by  divine  action. 
The  Sabbath  was  first  instituted  by  example 
and  not  by  precept:  by  example  and  not  by 
precept  it  was  changed  from  the  old  and  last 
seventh  day  of  the  grave  to  the  new  and  first 
of  the  resurrection.  He  who  instituted  and  he 


who  changed  was  one  and  the  same.  His  ex- 
ample, both  in  instituting  and  changing,  has 
one  and  the  same  power,  one  and  the  same  au- 
thority. The  last  Sabbath  of  the  seventh  day 
was  the  dying  Sabbath  of  a “dead  Christ;  ” 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  first  day  is  the  live 
Sabbath  of  the  risen  Jesus.  He  “ entered  into 
his  rest  ” on  it ; and  thus  made  it  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Christian  age.  Stone. 


Section  186. 

Historical  Summaries,  relating  to  the  Jews  and  to 

Jerusalem. 


1.  Jewish  History  from  the  Captivity  to 
Herod  the  Great. 

The  Jews,  after  the  Captivity,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  resume  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  tribes;  but,  first  resorting  to  Jerusalejn  in 
a mass  and  then  spreading  themselves  upon 
the  adjacent  country,  they  afterward,  in  quest 
of  further  territory,  passed  round  the  cen- 
tral portion  possessed  by  the  hated  Samari- 
tans, and  settled  the  region  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Gennesaret  and  the  Mediterranean, 
thereafter  known  in  history  as  Galilee.  And, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  these  were  the  three 
great  divisions  of  the  country — Judea  on  the 
south,  Galilee  on  the  north,  and  Samaria  be- 
tween. 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  closes 
soon  after  the  restoration  of.  the  Jews  from 
captivity ; yet  from  secular  sources  we  learn 
of  the  general  fortunes  of  Palestine  in  the  in- 
terval of  about  450  years  between  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments.  For  more  than  one 
hundred  years  the  country  was  governed  by  a 
Satrap  of  Persia,  having  his  seat  at  Damascus. 
The  High-Priest  at  Jerusalem  was  the  deputy 
of  the  Satrap,  and  by  this  arrangement  the 
Jews  enjoyed  a good  degree  of  liberty.  Then 
came  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  adopted  toward  the 
Jewish  people  a mild  and  liberal  policy.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Palestine  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  easy  sway  of  the  Ptole- 


mies ; but,  a little  over  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  the  Syrian  kings  wrested  the  coun- 
try from  its  Egyptian  rulers,  and  inaugurated 
a reign  of  cruelty  and  terror.  Such  became 
the  excess  of  oppression  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  and  his  general  Apollonius,  by 
whom  Jerusalem  was  plundered,  the  Temple 
defiled,  and  the  streets  made  to  run  with  the 
bl-»od  of  its  murdered  people,  that  the  spirit 
of  patriotic  revenge  was  roused  in  the  hearts 
of  the  nation,  and,  under  the  lead  of  the 
priesfly  family  of  the  Asmoneans,  including 
the  Maccabees,  the  yoke  of  the  Syrians  was 
thrown  off,  and  the  independence  of  the  nation 
secured.  N.  C.  B. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  ever  afterward 
held  in  abhorrence  by  the  Jews,  and  a special 
fast  was  kept  up  in  memory  of  the  time  when 
I the  “abomination  of  desolation”  stood  in  the 
■ Holy  place.  The  champions  of  the  indepen- 
I dence  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  purity  of 
I the  Jewish  religion  were  the  family  of  the 
| Maccabees  or  Asmoneans:  and  a hundred 
I years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  the  first  Hvr- 
j canus  was  reigning  over  a prosperous  and  in- 
dependent kingdom.  But  in  the  time  of  the 
I second  Hyrcanns  and  his  brother,  the  family 
I of  the  Maccabees  was  not  what  it  had  been, 
j and  Judea  was  ripening  for  the  dominion  of 
I Rome.  Pompey  the  Great,  the  same  con- 
I queror  who  had  already  subjected  Cilicia,  np- 
peared  in  Damascus,  and  there  judged  the 
i cause  of  the  two  brothers.  In  the  spring  of 
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the  year  63  ho  came  down  by  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  his  Roman  soldiers  occupied  the 
ford  where  Joshua  had  crossed  over,  and  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  he  looked  down  upon  Je- 
rusalem. From  that  day  Judea  was  virtually 
under  the  government  of  Rome.  After  a 
brief  support  to  the  reigning  Maccabean  or 
Aamonean  family,  a new  native  dynasty  was 
raised  to  the  throne.  Antipater,  a man  of 
Idumean  birth,  had  been  minister  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  kings.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
of  the  great  civil  wars,  Anti  pater  prepared  a 
crown  for  his  son  Herod,  and  the  Herodian 
family  succeeded  to  the  Asmonean.  J.  S.  H. 

2.  Jerusalem  and  Rome. 

Nearly  the  entire  history  of  the  world 
might  be  written  in  that  of  two  mighty  cities, 
whose  destinies  are  yet  unfinished,  and  whose 
vicissitudes  have  exerted  an  influence  upon  the 
interests  of  the  universe.  The  city  of  the 
seven  hills  yields  in  importance  to  her  Jewish 
sister,  for  although  Rome  had  a long  career  of 
ancient  splendor,  and  is  the  cradle  of  modern 
civilization,  yet  the  holy  city  had  an  existence 
in  the  world  seven  hundred  years  before  Rom- 
ulus bad  ploughed  out  the  trench  line  of  the 
future  Rome,  three  hundred  before  yEneas  had 
landed  at  the  Lavinian  shores,  or  Troy  had 
fallen  to  the  Greeks,  an  historic  existence  five 
centuries  before  the  hanging  gardens  of  Baby- 
lon were  built,  when  Grecian  civilization  had 
not  yet  dawned,  and  immigrations  were  still 
settling  on  her  shores  from  Egypt,  Phenicia, 
and  Mysia.  She  takes  precedence  of  Rome 
also  in  importance,  for  although  Rome  after 
being  for  ages  the  scene  of  a splendid  life 
drama,  the  centre  of  universal  power,  and  the 
abode  of  a refined  paganism,  became  the  high 
place  of  modern  Christianity,  yet  it  was  at 
Jerusalem  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people 
dwelt,  into  whose  hands  were  intrusted  the 
oracles  of  that  religion  ; it  was  at  Jerusalem 
the  Temple  of  the  Most  High  was  erected, 
whose  presence  invested  the  Holy  of  Holies 
with  an  awe  from  which  even  devastating  hea- 
thens often  fled  in  terror ; finally  it  w as  at  Je- 
rusalem that  the  foreshadowed  One  of  all  past 
history  worked  his  Father’s  will,  and  gave 
himself  as  a sacrifice  for  man.  Rome,  too, 
suffered  many  vicissitudes,  but  the  vicissitudes 
of  Jerusalem  exceed  those  of  any  city  recorded 
in  history.  Eng.  Review. 

The  Rome  of  history  was  the  head  of  the 


secular  world ; the  Jerusalem  of  history  was 
the  head  of  the  sacred  world.  Rome  was  the 
symbol  of  power  and  law  ; Jerusalem  was  the 
emblem  of  divine  truth  and  salvation.  In  the 
empire  of  earth,  Rome  reigned  unrivalled ; in 
the  domain  of  religion,  of  faith,  of  heaven, 
Jerusalem  was  equally  unrivalled.  And  by  as 
much  as  the  heavenly  surpasses  the  earthly 
by  so  much  do  the  associations*  of  ancient 
Jerusalem  surpass  in  attractive  interest  those 
of  Rome. 

How  are  our  minds  stirred  at  the  very 
mention  of  Jerusalem  ! We  think  at  once  of 
“ the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David  ” — of 
God’s  viceroys  anointed  by  himself;  we  think 
of  that  Temple  of  Jehovah,  at  whose  entrance 
for  centuries  smoked  the  morning  and  the  even- 
ing sacrifice,  and  to  which  gathered  the  nation 
annually  in  festal  or  penitential  assemblies; 
we  think  of  Him,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  the 
One  greater  thun  the  Temple— whose  goings 
about  this  city,  whose  death  without  its  gate, 
whose  departure  from  its  neighborhood  up  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  have  invested 
its  localities  with  a celestial  sanctity  and 
glory.  N.  C.  B. 

8.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Under  the  last  governors,  Felix,  Festus, 
Albinus,  and  Florus,  moral  corruption  and  the 
dissolution  of  all  social  ties,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  oppressiveness  of  the  Roman  yoke,  in- 
creased every  year.  At  last  in  the  year  66, 
under  the  last  procurator,  Gessius  Florus  (from 
65  onward),  a wicked  and  cruel  tyrant,’  who, 
as  Josephus  says,  w as  placed  as  a hangman 
over  evil-doers,  there  began  an  organized  re- 
bellion against  the  Romans,  but  at  the  same 
time  a terrible  civil  war  also  between  the 
zealots  and  the  conservatives,  as  well  as  be- 
tween different  parties  of  the  revolters  them- 
selves. The  Christians,  remembering  the  Lord’s 
admonition,  forsook  Jerusalem  and  fled  to  the 
town  of  Pella  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  north 
of  Perea,  where  King  Herod  Agrippa  II.,  before 
whom  Paul  once  stood,  opened  to  them  a safe 
asylum.  The  emperor  Nero,  informed  of  this 
rebellion,  sent  the  famous  general  Vespasian 
with  a large  force  to  Palestine.  Vespasian 
opened  the  campaign  in  the  year  67  from  the 
Syrian  port-town  Ptolemais,  and  against  a 
stout  resistance  overran  Galilee  with  an  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men.  But  events  in  Romo 
hindered  him  from  completing  the  tragedy, 
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and  required  him  to  return  thither.  Nero  had 
killed  himself.  The  emperors  Galba,  Otho, 
and  Vitellius  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession;  and  Vespasian,  in  the  year  69, 
was  universally  proclaimed  emperor. 

His  son  Titus,  who  himself  ten  years  after 
became  emperor,  and  highly  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  mildness  and  philanthropy,  then 
undertook  the  prosecution  of  the  Jewish  war, 
and  became  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
God  of  destroying  the  Holy  City  and  the  Tem- 
ple. P.  8. With  several  legions  and  numer- 

ous auxiliaries,  he  ascended  from  Cesarea  to 
Samaria,  thence  marching  southward  and  going 
into  fortified  camps  at  Gibeah  and  on  Mount 
Scopus,  north  of  the  city.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  a legion  from  the  west;  and  another,  which 
had  been  stationed  at  Jericho,  marched  up  from 
that  place  and  encamped  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  whole  force  was  still  further  aug- 
mented by  several  legions  called  from  about 
the  Euphrates. 

In  April  A.  D.  70,  the  siege  began.  The 
condition  of  Jerusalem  was,  on  all  accounts, 
most  distressing.  The  time  was  just  that  of 
the  Passover,  when  the  city  w’as  crowded  with 
strangers  attending  the  festival.  [“Thousbalt  be 
destroyed,”  Christ  had  said,  44  and  thy  children 
within  thee.”]  Then,  there  was  no  harmony 
among  the  political  leaders.  On  the  contrary, 
armed  and  deadly  hostile  factions  preyed  upon 
one  an ot Irel  and  together  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted the  body  of  the  people,  who  had  little 
sympathy  with  any  of  them.  Vast  stores  of 
provisions  were  destroyed  by  these  factions  in 
their  mutual  strifes,  just  as  the  siege  was  be- 
ginning; thus  hastening  the  calamity  of  famine 
by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people  sub- 
sequently perished.  The  efforts  of  these  fac- 
tions against  one  another  ceased  for  a time, 
when  Titus  began  the  siege ; and  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Jews,  uniting  against  the  common 
foe,  did  brave  battle  and  achieved  important 
successes  in  their  sudden  sallies  and  fierce  onsets 
against  the  too  unwary  Romans.  But  when, 
afterward,  the  Romans  went  cautiously  and 
quietly  about  the  work  of  a systematic  reduc- 
tion of  the  city,  these  factions  had  time  for  re- 
newed efforts  at  mutual  destruction.  N C.  B. 

Jerusalem  was  fortified  by  three  walls,  and 
by  the  battlements  of  the  Temple  and  Fort 
Antonia.  The  north  wall,  then  recently  built, 
encompassed  Bezetha,  reaching  down  on  the 
east  side  to  Fort  Antonia,  and  on  the  west 


to  Zion.  The  second  wall  included  Akr&,  or 
the  Lower  City  (north  of  Zion).  The  third 
and  oldest  wall  was  that  encompassing  Zion, 
or  the  Upper  City.  Besides  these  upon  Moriah 
were  Fort  Antonia  and  the  Temple  area  with 
its  vast  structures.  Each  of  these  was  a sepa- 
rate and  mighty  citadel.  J.  G.  B. Thus 

there  were  four  distinct  towns,  each  requiring 
a separate  siege.  The  capture  of  the  first  wall 
only  opened  Bezetha.  The  second  wall  forced, 
only  Akra  or  the  Lower  City  was  won.  The 
strong  rock-buiit  citadel  of  Antonia  and  the 
Temple  on  the  east,  and  Zion  (loftiest  and  most 
impregnable  of  all)  on  the  west,  were  not  in 
the  least  weakened.  II.  M.  (See  page  661.) 

Titus  directed  his  first  attack  against  the 

north  wall,  inclosing  Bezetha.  J.  G.  B. 

His  method  w as  to  rear  embankments  of  earth 
and  rock  as  near  the  wall  as  possible,  which 
were  surmounted  with  wooden  towers  for  the 
soldiers  and  their  various  artillery.  Battering- 
rams,  as  opportunity  was  gained,  were  brought 
against  the  vulnerable  -portions  of  the  w all. 

N.  C.  B. One  of  these  battering  engines 

was  called  by  the  Jews  Nico  the  Victorious, 
for  it  beat  down  everything  before  it.  Day 
and  night  it  thundered,  till  at  length  the  wall 
began  to  totter.  The  Jews,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  at  once  retreated  to  the  second  wall. 
Tl*e  Romans  entered  Bezetha,  and  threw 
down  a great  part  of  the  wall.  Titus 
immediately  gave  orders  for  the  attack 
of  the  second  wall.  Before  long  the  great 
engine  began  to  thunder  against  its  central 
tower.  The  fifth  day  after,  the  Jews  retreated 
from  the  second  wall,  and  Titus  entered  the 
Lower  City  with  a thousand  picked  men.  In- 
stead of  throwing  down  the  walls  and  burning 
as  he  went,  with  a view  of  gaining  the  people* 
he  issued  orders  that  no  houses  should  be  set 
on  fire  and  no  massacre  committed.  The  fierce 
insurgents  hailed  this  as  a sign  of  weakness, 
and  fell  furiously  on  the  Romans.  Titus  at 
last  brought  off  most  of  his  men.  The  insur- 
gents then  manned  the  breach,  and  made  a 
wall  of  their  own  bodies,  fighting  for  three 
days  without  intermission.  On  the  fourth  they 
were  forced  to  retire,  and  Titus,  entering  the 
wall  a second  time,  threw  down  the  whole 
northern  part  of  it,  and  strongly  garrisoned 
the  towers  toward  the  south. 

Two  walls  had  fallen,  but  still  the  precipi- 
tous heights  of  Zion,  the  impregnable  Antonia, 
and  the  stately  Temple,  lowered  defiance  on 
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the  invaders.  H.  M. Meanwhile  famine 

was  raging,  and  the  people  by  thousands 
were  perishing  from  starvation.  Unable  to 
find  food  in  the  city,  many  would  stealthily 
seek  it  beyond  the  walls.  These,  when 
caught  by  the  Romans,  were  hung  up  cru- 
cified in  sight  of  the  walls;  until  the  num- 
ber of  captives  became  so  great  as  to  exhaust 
the  material  of  which  crosses  could  be  con- 
structed. N.  C.  B. 

After  seventeen  days’  labor,  embankments 
were  raised  against  the  height  of  Antonia;  the 
engines  were  mounted  and  the  Roman  legions 
stationed  in  readiness  for  assault.  But  at  one 
point  the  Jews  undermined  the  Roman  works, 
and  fired  a mass  of  combustible  matter  stored 
beneath,  when  suddenly  engines  and  embank- 
ments sank  into  a “ fiery  abyss  and  were  either 
buried  or  consumed.”  At  another  point,  by  a 
sudden  desperate  assault,  the  Jews  set  fire  to 
the  great  Nico  and  its  supporting  works,  and 
compelled  the  defeated  Romans  to  retreat  to 
their  fortified  camp.  The  loss  of  their  batter 
ing  train  constrained  delay,  and- determined 
the  Romans  to  blockade  the  remaining  uncon- 
quered heights.  J.  G.  B. 

Titus  then  proceeded  to  invest  the  entire 
city  with  what  Josephus  calls  a “ wall,”  which, 
since  it  was  constructed  in  three  days,  we  infer 
to  have  been  a ditch,  lined  with  the  bank  of 
earth  thrown  out  in  excavating  it.  This  w’ork 
was  undertaken  to  prevent  all  supplies  from 
without,  and  so  to  compel  the  city’s  speedy 
surrender.  Thus  were  the  very  words  of  our 
Saviour’s  prediction  verified.  This  plan  ac- 
complished its  object  so  far  as  terribly  to  ag- 
gravate the  famine.  In  a short  time  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  houses  generally,  and  whole 
streets,  were  filled  with  the  dead.  Friends 
became  unable  to  care  for  their  own  dead,  and 
by  public  arrangement  all  corpses  were  cast 
out  of  the  city.  The  demoralization  of  the 
people  which  followed  was  frightful.  The 
strong  despoiled  the  weak;  often  wresting  the 
pittance  of  food,  which  the  latter  had  gained, 
out  of  their  very  mouths.  N.  C.  B. 

The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  labored  hard 
at  their  military  engines.  They  were  obliged 
to  bring  timber  from  a considerable  distance, 
so  that  not  a tree  was  left  standing  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city.  All  the  gardens,  the  or- 
chards, the  shady  avenues,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants had  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  their  delicious 
climate,  were  utterly  destroyed ; and  the  whole 


gay  and  luxuriant  suburban  region  turned  to  a 
frightful  solitude.  H.  M. 

Still  the  armed  leaders  refused  to  surren- 
der ; and  the  Romans,  having  completed  their 
preparations,  renewed  the  attack  in  the  seventh 
month  of  the  siege,  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  the  strong  tower  of  Antonia.  In  a few 
days  this  key-point  of  the  city’*  defences  w*as 
won ; the  Jews  retiring  thence  into  the  Temple, 
and  preparing  to  defend  themselves  anew  there. 
Once  more  Titus  tried  negotiations,  but  still  the 
leaders  were  undaunted  and  determined.  The 
next  step  for  the  Romans  was  to  storm  the 
Temple.  N.  C.  B. 

For  some  days,  commemorated  by  the  Jews 
in  the  traditional  natne  of  u days  of  wretched- 
ness,” the  most  desperate  hand-to-hand  en- 
counters took  place,  some  in  the  passages  from 
the  Antonia  to  the  cloisters,  some  in  the  clois- 
ters themselves,  the  Romans  endeavoring  to 
force  their  way  in,  the  Jews  preventing  them. 
But  the  Romans  gradually  gained  ground. 
First  the  western,  and  then  the  w’hole  of  the 
northern  external  cloister  was  burned,  and 
then  the  wall  inclosing  the  court  of  Israel  and 
the  holy  house  itself.  In  the  interval  the  daily 
sacrifice  had  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  offi- 
ciating priests;  a circumstance  which  had  great- 
ly distressed  the  people,  and  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  Titus  to  make  a further  though 
fruitless  invitation  to  surrender.  At  length, 
by  the  wanton  act  of  a soldier,  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  Titus  and  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary 

itself  was  tired.  S. The  whole  building 

was  in  flames  in  an  instant.  The  blinding 
smoke  forced  the  officers  to  retreat,  and  the 
noble  edifice  was  left  to  its  fate. 

It  was  an  appalling  spectacle  to  the  Roman ; 
what  was  it  to  the  Jew  ? The  whole  summit 
of  the  hill  blazed  like  a volcano.  One  after 
another  the  buildings  fell  in,  with  a tremen- 
dous crash,  and  were  swallowed  up  in  the  fiery 
abyss.  The  roofs  of  cedar  were  like  sheets  of 
flame ; the  gilded  pinnacles  shone  like  spikes 
of  red  light ; the  gate-towers  sent  up  tall  col- 
umns of  flame  and  smoke.  The  neighboring 
hills  were  lighted  up,  and  dark  groups  of  peo- 
ple were  seen  watching  in  horrible  anxiety  the 
progress  of  the  destruction  ; the  walls  and 
heights  of  the  Upper  City  were  crowded  with 
faces,  some  pale  with  the  agony  of  despair, 
others  scowling  unavailing  vengeance.  The 
shouts  of  the  Roman  soldiery  as  they  ran  to 
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and  fro,  and  the  how  lings  of  the  insurgents 
who  were  perishing  in  the  flames,  mingled 
with  the  roaring  of  the  conflagration  and  the 
thundering  sound  of  falling  timbers.  The 
echoes  of  the  mountains  replied,  or  brought 
back  the  shrieks  of  the  people  on  the  heights: 
all  along  the  walls  resounded  screams  and 
wailings:  m^p  expiring  with  famine  rallied 
their  remaining  strength  to  utter  a cry  of  an- 
guish and  desolation.  H.  M. No  wonder 

that  the  historian  represents  even  the  moun- 
tains of  Moab  beyond  the  Jordan  as  returning 
the  echo  of  the  groans  and  cries,  and  augment- 
ing the  dreadful  din.  N.  C..  B. 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ; bat  it 
seemed  as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be 
done.  The  Upper  City,  higher  than  Moriah, 
inclosed  by  the  original  wall  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  precipitous  except  at 
the  north,  where  it  was  defended  by  the  wall 
and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be  taken. 
Titus  tried  a parley  first  through  Josephus,  and 
then  in  person,  he  standing  on  the  cast  end  of 
the  bridge  between  the  Temple  and  the  Upper 
City,  and  the  leaders,  John  and  Simon,  on  the 
west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  rejected, 
and  no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force  on 
the  siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of  the 
town  was  burned,  in  the  teeth  of  a frantic  re- 
sistance from  the  zealots,  together  with  the 
suburb  of  Ophel  under  the  south  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  houses  as  far  as  Siloam  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  eighteen  days  to  erect  the  necessary 
works  for  the  siege.  At  the  west  or  north- 
west corner,  where  Herod’s  palace  abutted  on 
the  wall,  and  where  the  three  magnificent  and 
impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasrelus, 
and  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous,  was  the  main 
attack.  It  was  commenced  about  September 
11th,  and  by  the  next  day  a breach  was  made 
in  the.  walls,  and  the  Romans  at  last  entered 
the  city.  Such  parts  as  had  escaped  the  former 
conflagrations  were  burned,  and  the  whole  of 
both  city  and  Temple  were  ordered  to  be  de- 
molished, excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  Upper 
City  (Zion),  and  Herod's  three  great  towers, 
which  were  left  standing  as  memorials  of  the 
massive  nature  of  the  fortifications.  S. 

Thus  fell  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Of  all  the  stately  city — the  populous  streets, 
the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings,  the  fortresses 
of  her  warriors,  the  Temple  of  her  God — not 
a ruin  remained,  except  the  tall  towers  of 


Phasselus,  Mariamne,  and  Hippicus,  and  part  of 
the  western  wall.  H.  M. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were 
killed  ; the  children  under  seventeen  were  sold 
as  slaves ; the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the 
Egyptian  mines,  some  to  the  provincial  amphi- 
theatres (to  be  slain  in  combats  with  wild 
beasts,  or  fighting  as  gladiators),  and  some  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  Titus 
then  departed,  leaving  the  tenth  legion,  under 
the  command  of  Terentius  Rufus,  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  demolition.  Of  this  Josephus  as- 
sures us  that  “the  whole  was  so  thoroughly 
levelled  and  dug  up,  that  no  one  visiting  it  would 
believe  that  it  had  ever  been  inhaldted.”  8. 

Even  the  heathen  Titus  publicly  exclaimed 
that  God  aided  the  Romans  and  drove  the 
Jews  from  their  impregnable  strongholds.  The 
Jew  Josephus,  a learned  priest  and  Pharisee, 
who  has  described  the  whole  Jewish  war  at 
length  in  seven  books,  and  who  went  through 
it  himself  from  beginning  to  end,  at  first  as 
governor  of  Galilee,  then  as  a prisoner  of  Ves- 
pasian, finally  as  a companion  of  Titus  and 
mediator  between  the  Romans  and  Jews,  recog- 
nized in  this  tragical  event  a divine  judgment, 
and  admitted  of  his  degenerate  countrymen, 
to  whom  he  was  otherwise  attached:  “I  will 
not  hesitate  to  say  what  gives  me  pain : I be- 
lieve, that  had  the  Romans  delayed  their  pun- 
ishment of  that  ungodly  people,  the  city  would 
have  been  swalloived  up  by  the  earth,  or  over- 
whelmed with  a flood,  or,  like  Sodom,  con- 
sumed with  fire  from  heaven.  For  the  gener- 
ation which  was  in  it  was  far  more  ungodly 
than  the  men  on  whom  those  punishments  had 
in  former  times  fallen.  By  their  madness,  the 
whole  nation  is  ruined.”  Thus,  therefore,  must 
one  of  the  best  Roman  emperors  execute  the 
long  threatened  judgment  of  God,  and  the 
most  learned  Jew  of  his  time  describe  it,  and 
thereby,  without  wflWng  or  knowing  it,  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  word,  and  the 
divinity  of  the  mission,  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  re- 
jection of  whom  brought  all  this  and  the  sub- 
sequent misfortune  upon  the  apostate  “royal 
priesthood.”  P.  S. 

[To  the  pages  of  Dean  Milmon  the  inter- 
! ested  reader  of  the  above  summary  is  com- 
mended, for  a fuller  and  more  impressive  ac- 
count of  this  greatest  tragedy  in  human  his- 
tory— greatest  because  of  its  vital  connection 
with  man’s  Divine  Redeemer  and  Redemp- 
tion. J.  G.  B.] 
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Sculptures  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. — Before 
the  Temple  was  consumed,  Titus  entered  into 
the  sanctum^  and  most  holy  place,  and  was 
struck  with  its  remaining  grandeur.  Out  of 


the  former  lie  saved  the  golden  candlestick,  the 
table  of  the  shew  bread,  the  altar  of  incense, 
all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  of  the  law 
wrapped  up  in  a rich  goiden  tissue.  After 
Vespasian’s  triumph  at  Rome,  he  built  a Tem- 
ple of  Peace,  in  which  he  laid  up  these  golden 
vessels  and  instruments;  but  the  law,  and  the 
purple  veils  of  the  holy  place,  he  ordered  to 
be  deposited  in  his  palace*  These  precious 
relics  of  the  temple  worship  were  carried  off 
by  Genseric,  four  hundred  years  afterward, 
when  he  pillaged  Rome.  The  triumphal  arch 
of  Titus  at  Rome  (between  the  Capitol  and  the 


Coliseum),  erected  to  commemorate  the  takicg 
of  Jerusalem,  remains  to  this  day.  a striking 
memorial  of  the  truth  of  this  fact,  and  a noble 
monument  of  antiquity.  On  the  south  side 


of  it  is  represented  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Rome,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  shown  the 
procession  of  the  captive  Jews,  with  staves  in 
their  hands,  bearing  the  spoils  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem : the  golden  candlestick  with 
its  seven  branches;  the  golden  table,  and 
the  silver  trumpets.  There  is  a small  pas- 
sage at  one  side  for  the  Jews,  as  they  cannot  be 
prevailed  on  to  pass  under  the  arch  which  cele- 
brates the  triumph  of  their  enemies  and  the 
downfall  of  their  national  glory.  R.  Haldane. 

We  present  here  a representation  of  the 
captive  Jew 8 beariug  the  vessels  of  the  Temple, 
which  are  sculptured  on  the  arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome.  They  are  still  in  good  preservation. 

4.  Outline  of  Subsequent  History. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  Titus,  Jerusalem  disappears  from  his- 
tory. But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  again 
emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became  the 
centre  of  an  insurrection  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed  to  subdue.  The  embers  of 
revolt,  long  smouldering,  burst  into  a flame 
soon  after  Hadrian’s  departure  from  the  East 
in  A.  D.  182.  The  contemptuous  indifference 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  their  own 
plans,  enabled  the  Jews  to  organize  a wide- 
| spread  conspiracy.  Bar-Cocheba,  their  leader, 
the  third,  according  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of 
a dynasty  of  the  same  name,  princes  of  the 
| Captivity,  was  crowned  king  at  Bether  by  the 
j Jews  who  thronged  to  him,  and  by  the  popu- 
| lace  was  regarded  a9  the  Messiah.  All  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to  his  standard.  At 
an  early  period  in  the  revolt  they  became  mas- 
ters of  Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  temple.  Hadrian,  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
( spread  of  the  insurrection,  und  the  ineffectual 
efforts  of  his  troops  to  repress  it,  summoned 
from  Britain  Julius  Severus,  the  greatest  general 
of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Judea.  Two  years  were*spent  in  a fierce 
guerrilla  warfare  before  Jerusalem  was  taken, 

| after  a desperate  defence,  in  which  Bar-Co- 
j cheba  perished.  Five  hundred  and  eighty 
j thousand  are  said  to  have  fallen  by  the  sword, 
j while  the  number  of  victims  to  the  attendant 
calamities  of  war  was  countless.  On  the  side 
of  the  Romans  the  loss  was  enormous,  and  so 
dearly  bought  was  their  victory,  that  Hadrian, 
in  his  letter  to  the  Senate  announcing  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  did  not  adopt  the  usual 
congratulatory  phrase.  S. 
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This  date,  135,  has  always  been  accepted  as 
that  of  their  final  dispersion.  The  Holy,  City 
was  then  made  a Roman  colony,  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  enter  into  its  walls  under 
pain  of  immediate  death,  the  very  name  was 
altered  to  the  pagan  one  of  ^Elia  Capitolina, 
a temple  was  erected  on  Mount  Moriah  to  Ju- 
piter Capitolinus,  and  Jerusalem  was  hence- 
forth spoken  of  by  this  pagan  name  until  the 
days  of  Constantine.  Helena,  the  emperor’s 
mother,  built  a church  on  the  site  of  the  Na- 
tivity, and  agitated  Christendom  to  its  founda- 
tions by  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  the  true  cross.  Constantine  then  built  a 
church  on  the  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and 
at  last  the  Jews  were  admitted  once  a year 
into  the  city  of  their  glory,  to  sing  penitential 
psalms  over  their  degradation. 

In  the  year  614,  the  Persians  fell  upon  Je- 
rusalem, and  this  time  the  Christians  suffered, 
ninety  thousand  of  whom  were  killed.  Then 
it  was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  when  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius  marched  in  triumph  through 
its  streets  with  the  real  cross  on  his  shoulders. 
In  637,  however,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ara- 
bio  Saracens,  from  whom  the  Turks  took  it  in 
1079.  Then  came  that  marvellous  agitation  of 
Europe,  when  she  poured  out  her  millions  of 
devotees  to  drive  the  Infidel  from  the  Holy 


Land;  and  in  1099  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Jerusalem  by  the  victori- 
ous Crusaders.  The  Christians  held  it  for 
eighty-eight  years,  w'hen  Saladin,  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  wrested  it  from  them  in  1187,  and 
they  held  it  until  the  year  1517,  when  the  Ot- 
toman Turks  seizing  upon  Jerusalem  made  the 
twenty -first  and  last  invasion  which  this  de- 
voted city  has  undergone,  and  in  their  hands  it 

still  remains.  Eng.  Rev. The  whole  age  of 

Jerusalem  is  now  about  3,964  years.  Spreading 
over  almost  the  entire  historic  period  of  the  hu- 
man race,  it  has  shared  largely  in  that  history 
— and  the  end  is  not  yet!  W.  M.  T. 


On  any  theory  of  prophetic  interpretation, 
it  appears  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely 
certain,  that  in  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  the  blessing  of  the  whole  world  thereby, 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  Palestine,  no  longer  under 
the  misrule  of  barbarians  and  the  blight  of 
false  religion,  shall  become  a goodly  land,  its 
cities  be  rebuilt,  Jerusalem  become  a praise, 
and  a large  portion,  if  not  the  whole  body  of 
the  Jewish  people,  be  found  in  the  old  home 
of  their  fathers,  honored  amid  the  family  of 
nations,  in  proportion  as,  through  the  ages, 
they  have  l>een  so  generally  despised.  N.  C.  B. 


Section  186. 

Palestine,  the  Scene  of  the  Labors  of  onr  Lord. 


Midway  between  the  lands  of  Eastern  luxu- 
riance and  of  Western  civilization  lies  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  countries  of  the  globe, 
Palestine— the  land  of  the  shepherds — so  called 
from  the  pursuit  of  tribes  who  early  peopled 
it.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
long,  and  at  widest  seventy  miles  broad,  a 
small  region,  which  at  times  reckoned  more 
than  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 

The  region  seems  shut  in  on  all  sides.  Its 
western  boundary  is  the  Great  Sea,  the  sea  on 
whose  shores  lie  the  mouldering  remains  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  of  Greece,  of  Car- 
thage, and  of  Rome.  And  yet  that  sea  was 


never  covered  with  the  commerce  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  southwest  it  is  desert.  On  the  south, 
a range  of  high  hills  and  the  barren  sands  of 
the  Arabab  forbid  all  access  to  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  and  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  On 
the  east,  we  have  the  sandy  plains  of  Arabia, 
stretching  away  to  the  great  river,  44  the  river 
Euphrates : ” and,  on  the  north,  a mountain- 
chain  terminating  on  the  snow-capped  summits 
of  Lebanon. 

By  the  seaboard  lie  the  beautiful  plains 
of  Philistin  and  Sharon ; and  between  the  two 
ranges  of  hills,  which  run  nearly  parallel  from 
north  to  south  throughout  the  whole  land,  lies 
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the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  reaching  from  the 
s de9  of  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Beyond 
Lebanon  again,  the  valley  stretches  away  still 
northward  (under  the  name  of  CoDlo-Syria),  to 
the  very  centre  of  Asia  the  Less.  This  moun- 
tain-range of  Lebanon  rises  to  the  height  of 
10,000  teet.  Everywhere  there  is  enough  to 
justify  the  hope  that  one  day  in  seven,  and 
even  one  year  in  seven,  might  he  kept  free 
from  toil,  and  yet  the  people  live  in  the  midst 
of  abundance.  A careful  observer,  moreover, 
looking  only  at  the  surface  of  the  country  it- 
self, would  pronounce  it  the  fitting  residence 
of  a hardy  and  prosperous  race. 

This  region  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  world,  equally  distant  from  the  heart 
of  Asia,  of  Africa,  and  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
high-road  between  them  all.  One  of  its  plains 
(Esdraelon)  has  been  a battle-field  of  succes-' 
sive  armies,  for  more  than  3,000  years.  As- 
syrians and  Persians,  Persians  and  Greeks, 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  Crusaders  and  Saracens, 
Egyptians  and  Turks,  Arabs  and  Franks,  have 
all  fought  here. 

If  it  had  been  one  purpose  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  foster  a spirit  of  superstitious  reverence 
for  places,  no  country  in  the  world  would  have 
furnished  richer  materials  than  “the  land  of 
the  Bible.”  That  faith  is  indeed  almost  as 
much  superior  to  heathen  systems  in  touching 
incident,  historical  associations,  and  hoar  an- 
tiquity, as  it  is  in  spiritual  truth.  It  is  in  this 
region,  this  central  9pot  of  the  earth,  this  tem- 
perate and  tropical  clime,  this  country  of  in- 
dustry, of  diligence,  and  of  tempting  repose, 
that  we  find  the  scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

To  this  region  the  personal  ministry  of  our 
Lord  was  confined.  For  the  primary  object 
of  his  coming  was  not  to  teach  the  nations ; 
not  so  much,  in  fact,  to  reveal  a gospel,  as  to 
act  one;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  truths 
which  his  apostles  were  afterward  to  pro- 
claim abroad.  For  a life  of  intense  and  mys- 
terious suffering  (9uch  was  his  life  as  a substi- 
tutionary sacrifice)  it  was  essential  that  he 
should  move  on  a narrow  stage;  and  above 
all,  was  it  essential  that  his  life  and  death 


should  be  first  accomplished,  before  the  mes- 
sage of  mercy,  a message  justified  only  by  his 
suffering,  should  be  communicated  to  the  na- 
tions. The  very  restrictedness  of  his  sphere, 
therefore,  and  the  quiet,  unostentatious  char- 
acter of  his  personal  labors,  arc  really  among 
the  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  his  mission- 
They  are  explained  by  the  prominence  which 
he  himself  attached  to  his  death.  It  wes  the 
end  of  his  life  to  die:  and  he  left  it  to  his 
apostles  after  his  death  to  carry  the  doctrines, 
of  which  that  death  was  the  embodiment  and 
the  foundation,  throughout  Judea,  and  Sama- 
ria, and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.  J.  A. 

The  geography  of  Palestine,  as  we  find  it 
to-day.  is  the  strongest  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  that  history  which  purports  to  emanate 
thence.  The  natural  scenery  of  Palestine  speaks 
in  but  one  voice  in  favor  of  the  Bible ; every 
word  of  the  sacred  narrative  receives  its  best 
interpretation  by  being  studied  in  connection 
with  the  place  where  it  was  recorded.  Ritter. 

M.  Renan  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  1801. 
“All  that  history,”  he  says,  “ which  at  a dis- 
tance seemed  to  float  in  the  clouds  of  an  un- 
real world  took  instantly  a body,  a solidity, 
which  astonished  me.  The  striking  accord 
between  the  texts  and  the  places,  the  marvel- 
lous harmony  of  the  evangelical  picture  with 
the  country  which  served  as  its  frame,  were 
to  me  as  a revelation.  I had  before  my  eyes 
a fifth  gospel,  mutilated  but  still  legible;  and 
ever  afterward  in  the  recitals  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  instead  of  an  abstract  being  that  one 
would  say  had  never  existed,  I saw  a wonder- 
ful human  figure  live  and  move.” 

The  actual  features  of  the  land  are  seen  to 
be  intwined  with  the  Scripture  history,  in  a 
way  most  strongly  to  uphold  it  as  veritable 
and  to  exhibit  it  as  vividly  real.  The  natural 
features  of  Palestine — its  fountains,  its  lakes, 
its  rivers,  its  mountains,  its  plains,  its  peculi- 
arities of  climate  and  soil  and  productions — are 
mute  yet  eloquent  witnesses  for  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  expounders  of  the  Bible  as 
the  Book  pf  God.  N.  C.  B. 
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Section  187. 

Physical  Map,  Descriptions  and  Diagrams.  The  Jordan 

and  the  Dead  Sea. 


Palestine  West  of  the  Jordan. 

The  great  moun tain-range  of  the  Lebanon, 
as  it  runs  down  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Jordan  Valley,  forms  successively  the 
mountain-region  of  Galilee,  the  hill-country 
of  Samaria,  and  the  hill-country  of  Judea. 
Extending  from  Hebron,  it  spreads  over  the 
south  country,  widening  as  it  is  traced  south- 
ward. H.  B.  T. 

Western  Palestine  may  be  briefly  described 
as  a mountainous  central  district,  running 
north  and  south,  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
plain.  The  plain  on  the  west,  or  that  of  the 
sea-coast,  has  an  average  width  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles.  The  plain  on  the  east  is  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  lying  between  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  south  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the 
north.  This  is  narrower  than  the  plain  of  the 
coast,  reaching  a breadth  of  only  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  its  widest  part,  at  Jericho. 


Between  these  two  plains— of  the  west 
and  the  east— of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Jordan — lies  the  principal  bulk  of  Palestine,  a 
mountain-district,  extending  from  below  He- 
bron on  the  south  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
on  the  north,  eighty  miles  long  by  thirty  wide. 
This  district— especially  its  southern  half,  the 
Judea  of  the  New  Testament— is  indescribably 
rough*  and  rocky.  It  is  corrugated  with  ridges, 
or  embossed  with  hill -tops.  The  northern 
half  - the  Samaria  of  the  New'  Testament — 
shows  more  continuous  mountain-chains  and 
broader  valleys.  N.  C.  B. 

To  complete  this  outline  view,  we  should 
mark  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon,  sweeping 
across  the  country  epst  and  west,  along  the 
northern  end  of  the  central  region  of  Sama- 
ria; and  then  the  hill-c«»untry  of  Galilee  ris- 
ing steeply  out  of  this  plain,  and  extending 
northward  up  the  high  slopes  of  Lebanon  and 
Hermon.  N.  0.  B. 


West  ahd  East  PRoriLK  8kotio*. 


From  Joppa  on  the  Mediterranean,  through  Jerusalem,  to  the  mountains  of  Moab  cast  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  exaggerated  outline  is  designed  to  show  the  relative  heights  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Judean 
Ridge,  and  the  mountains  of  Moab  ; and  the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  chasm. 


There  is  a remarkable  difference  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the 
central  chain  of  Judea.  On  the  western  ac- 


clivity, the  soil  rises  from  the  sea  toward  the 
elevated  ground  in  four  distinct  terraces, 
which  are  covered  with  an  unfading  verdure. 
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The  shore  is  lined  with  mastic  trees,  palms, 
and  prickly  pears.  Higher  up,  the  vines,  the 
olives,  and  the  sycamores,  amply  repay  the 
labor  of  the  cultivator ; natural  groves  arise, 
consisting  of  evergreen  oak?,  cypresses,  an- 
drachn^s,  and  turpentines.  On  the  eastern 
side,  however,  from  the  summit  of  the  hills  a 
desert  stretches  along  to  the  Dead  Sea,  present- 
ing nothing  but  stones  and  ashes,  and  a few 


thorny  shrubs.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
enlarge,  and  assume  an  aspect  at  once  more 
grand  and  more  barren.  An. The  wilder- 

ness of  Judah — different  portions  of  which 
have,  ,in  the  0.  T.,  separate  names — stretches 
along  the  entire  length  (on  the  western  side) 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a breadth  of  ten  miles. 
It  comprises,  in  its  whole  desolate  length,  huge 
masses  of  crag  and  abysses  of  chasm.  J.  G.  B. 


South  and  Nob'th  Profile  Section. 

Showing  elevations  in  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  including  Mount  Hcrmon ; also  the  depression 
of  the  Jordan  River  and  Valley,  and  the  basin9  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  This  outline 
is  also  greatly  exaggerated,  for  the  more  impressive  exhibition  of  the  relative  heights  and  depths. 

ALTITUDES  AND  DEPTHS.  ( Van  de  Velde.) 


Above  Sea-level. 

Jerusalem 2,642  feet. 

Nazareth 1,266  “ 

Horns  of  Hattfn 1,191  “ 

Tabor 2.017  " 

Carmel 1,861  M 

Cesarea  Philippi  (Banlas  Castle,  2,200  feet)  ....  1,200  u 

Damascus 2,400  ** 

Hertnon 9,068  '• 

Lebanon 10,061  “ 

Hasbeiya  source  of  Jordan 1,700  “ 

Banlas  u “ 1,200  “ 

Dan  “ “ 647  “ 

Merom  or  Hooleh  Lake 180  “ 


The  Jordan  River. 

It  rises  among  the  Lebanon  Mountains  in 
the  north,  and  flows  almost  due  south,  first 
through  a marshy  plain  to  the  Lake  Hooleh  or 


Below  Sea-lerei. 

Lake  of  Genncsaret  or  Sea  of  Galilee 658  feet. 

(Greatest  depth  of  this  Sea,  ICO  feet.) 

The  Dead  Sea 1.292  feet. 

(Greatest  depth,  according  to  Lynch,  1,80$  feet) 


J.M. 

Merom,  then  about  nine  miles  to  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  descending  in 
this  distance  800  feet,  and  reaching,  at  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  a point  653  feet  belcw  the 
surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  isau- 
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The  Valley  of  the  Jordan. 


ing  a headlong  torrent,  crooked  and  precipi- 
tous, through  a narrow  valley,  falling  rapidly 
meanwhile,  and  finally  issuing  in  the  Dead  or 
Salt  Sea,  whose  surface  is  over  1,300  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  aver- 
age width  between  the  two  seas  is  from  70  to 
80  yards,  though  at  its  mouth  it  is  180  yards. 
The  Jordan  thus  divides  the  Holy  Land  into 
sections  very  clearly  separated,  partly  by  its 
waters,  yet  more  by  the  valley  or  gorge 
through  which  it  flows.  L.  A. 

From  the  Hasbeiya  source  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  direct  distance  is  about  120  miles.  I 
estimate  the  addition  to  be  made  for  winding 
of  the  channel  from  the  source  to  the  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  20  per  cent.,  and  for  the 
rest  as  100  per  cent.  This  would  make  the 
water  in  the  first  part  to  be  60  miles  long,  and 
in  the  second  part  140  miles,  or  in  all  200  miles 
of  channel,  from  the  source  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Hasbeiya  source  is  1.700  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,300  feet 
below  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  the  total  fall 
of  Jordan  is  3,000  feet,  which  would  be  15 
feet  per  mile  of  its  channel,  or  25  feet  per 
mile  of  its  direct  distance. 

As  a general  outline,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Jordan  runs  20  miles,  falling  1,400  feet, 
42 


into  a basin  12  miles  long  that  takes  in  Lake 
Hooleh;  then  runs  10  miles,  falling  700  feet, 
into  another  basin  14  miles  long,  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee ; then  runs  65  miles,  falling  700  feet,  into 
a basin  46  miles  long  and  1,300  feet  deep,  the 
Dead  Sea.  Here,  the  waters  of  Jordan  being 
fresh,  and  therefore  lighter  than  the  highly 
saturated  salt  water  of  the  Dead  Sen,  the 
river  stream  most  probably  disperses  over  the 
upper  surface  only ; and  so,  being  evaporated 
before  they  mingle  much  with* the  brine  that 
lies  heavy  and  deep  below,  they  are  wafted  by 
the  south  wind  in  clouds  once  more  to  Her- 
mon,  and,  condensed  into  snow-flakes,  with 
water  from  the  Abana  and  Pharpar,  also 
borne  up  to  Hermon,  they  trickle  down  again 
to  run  along  old  Jordan’s  bed,  their  endless 
round,  J.  M. 

The  Dead  Sea. 

This  is,  doubtless,  the  most  remarkable 
body  of  water  in  the  world.  Among  its  chief 
features  of  interest  are : the  extraordinary 
depression  of  the  basin  which  it  occupies, 
the  surface  of  the  sea  being  1,300  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  1,300  feet  below  the  surface; 
the  saltness  and  buoyancy  of  its  water ; the 
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HAP  AND  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OP  THE  DEAD  SEA. 
1.  Jericho.  2.  Ford  of  Jordan.  0.  Engedi.  28.  Hebron.  24.  Bethlehem. 


fact  that  it  has  no  outlet,  and  voids  the  water  j tion ; its  steaming  atmosphere,  due  chiefly  to 
.poured  into  it  from  all  sides  only  by  evapora-  ! its  deep  depression  between  high  bluff  shores, 


North  Bay  of  the  Dead  8ea. 
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Tie  Dead  Sea,  midway  of  the  Western  Shore. 


and  the  consequent  Intense  heat  and  rapid 
evaporation ; the  wild  and  desolate  character 
of  these  mountain  shores,  and  the  general  ab- 
sence of  life  in  and  around  it.  Its  length  is  46  i 
miles,  its  greatest  breadth  10  miles.  N.  C.  B.  j 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  distance  from  I 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  meas-  | 
ures  the  height  of  its  hanks,  the  elevation  of  j 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  bottom  of  the  two  seas,  and  that 
the  depth  of  the  Dead  Sea  i9  also  an  exact 
multiple  of  the  height  of  Jerusalem  above 

it.  Maury. Another  no  less  singular  fact 

is  that  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  forms 
two  submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a de- 
pressed one:  the  first,  its  southern  part,  of 
slimy  mud  covered  by  a shallow  bay ; the 
last,  its  northern  and  largest  portion,  of  mud 


and  incrustations  and  rectangular  crystals  of 
salt.  Lynch. 

The  gigantic  fissure  which  runs  from  the 
roots  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and,  slightly  changing 
its  direction,  stretches  as  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  can  scarcely  have  been  other- 
wise formed  than  by  volcanic  action,  the  re- 
mains of  whose  unextinguished  fires  still  heat 
the  springs  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  shatter  with  occa- 
sional earthquakes  such  towns  as  Tiberias  and 
Snfed.  The  present  floor  of  the  fissure  in 
which  the  sacred  river  finds  its  tortuous  way 
due  south  to  the  Dead  Sea  first  dips  below  the 
level  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  after  the  Jordan 
has  left  the  jungles  of  Lake  Hooleh  or  Merom. 
B.  and  F.  Rev. 
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Section  18  8. 

Jerusalem  and  its  Vicinity. 


Bock  Plan  of  Jerusalem.  ( Capt . Warren .) 


Gettebal  Featttbes  OF  JEBC8ALEM. 

The  geographical  position  of  Jerusalem 
may  be  indicated  by  saying  that  its  latitude  is 
that  of  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  its 
distance  from  the  Mediterranean  thirty-one 
miles,  and  its  distance  from  the  Jordan  Valley 

and  the  Dead  Sea  fifteen  miles.  N.  0.  B. 

It  is  exactly  on  the  water-shed  of  the  Mediter- 


ranean and  the  Dead  Sea,  2,650  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  former.  Built  on  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  country — the  summit  of  that  long 
ridge  which  traverses  the  Holy  Land  from 
north  to  south,  and  only  approachable  by  wild 
mountain  roads — the  position  of  the  city  was 

one  of  great  natural  strength.  H.  B.  T. The 

general  elevation  of  the  region  amid  which 
Jerusalem  is  placed  is  great;  yet,  in  reference 
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to  the  adjacent  country,  the  city  is  not  ele-  [ The  city  stands  upon  a raised  plateau,  a 
vated;  and  the  “ mountains  ” on  which  it  is  j little  more  than  half  a mile  broad  by  a mile  in 
built  can  be  considered  such  only  in  reference  length,  separated  from  the  adjoining  country 
to  the  deep,  trench-like  valleys  which  sur-  on  three  sides  (all  save  the  north)  by  deepen- 
round  and  penetrate  it.  N.  C.  B.  ing  ravines.  The  surface  of  this  plateau  is 


Outline  of  Ancient  Jerusalem.  (Robinson  modified.) 


broken  into  four  distinct  elevations.  On  the  generally  southeastward  from  the  northern 
west  side  was  Zion,  the  loftiest,  and  Acra,  (third)  wall.  And  Moriah  on  the  east;  with 
the  lowest;  hence  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  its  southern  extremity,  called  Ophel.  A 
City.  On  the  north  and  northwest,  Bezetha,  gradually  deepening  ravine,  called  the  Valley 
with  diversely  sloping  surfaces,  but  inclining  of  the  Tyropeon,  separated  Moriah  and  Ophel 
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on  the  east  from  Zion  and  Acra  on  the  west. 
This  valley  passed,  in  one  direction,  westward 
round  the  northerly  height  of  Zion  to  the  west 
wall  of  the  city,  thus  separating  it  from  Acra. 
By  another  arm  the  valley  also  passed  north- 
ward through  Acra.  This  double  direction 
will  be  readily  seen  in  the  accompanying  rock 
plan  of  the  city,  redrawn  from  Capt.  Warren’s 
sketch.  J.  G.  B. To  the  north  and  north- 

west of  the  city,  the  ground,  instead  of  falling 
off  rapidly  into  deep  valleys,  as  elsewhere, 
rises  gently,  giving  easy  approach  to  the  walls. 

N.  0.  B. On  Mount  Moriah  once  stood  the 

temples  of  Solomon,  of  Zerubbabel,  and  Herod, 
with  the  Tower  of  Antonia  and  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  behind  them ; and  on  Mount  Zion, 
120  feet  higher  than  Moriah,  was  the  old  city 
and  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  afterward  the 
City  of  David;  and  here,  in  later  or  New  Tes- 
tament times,  was  the  palace  of  Herod.  H.  B.  T. 

The  ravines  of  Hinnom  [or  Gihon]  and  of 
Jehoshaphat  [or  Cedron]  rise  to  the  north  of 


Pool  of  SUoain,  looking  north. 


Jerusalem,  very  near  to  each  other.  The  west- 
ernmost, the  valley  of  Hinnom,  runs  south- 
ward for  a mile  and  a quarter,  skirting  the 
City  of  David  to  the  west,  then  turns  suddenly 
to  the  east,  and,  passing  through  a deep  gorge, 
joins  the  Jehoshaphat  or  Cedron  southeast  of 
the  city.  The  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  begin- 
ning to  the  north  of  the  city,  runs  eastward 
for  a mile  and  a half,  and  then  makes  a sharp 
bend  southward,  skirting  the  Mount  Moriah, 
separating  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
rapidly  descends,  till,  at  its  junction  with  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  it  is  670  feet  below  its 
original  starting-point.  A third  ravine,  the 
Ty  rope  on  of  the  ancients  [referred  to  above], 
starts  well  up  in  the  plateau,  passes  through  the 
heart  of  the  city  southward,  [dividing  the  south- 
most  portion  of  the  plateau  into  two  unequal 
parts,]  and  then  enters  the  basin  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  other  two  (Hinnom  and 
Jehoshaphat),  near  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  From 
that  point  the  united  gorge  pursues  a southeast 
course  under  the  name  of 
the  Cedron,  and  enters  the 
basin  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Thus  we  see  that  these  [two 
chief]  gorges  [of  Hinnom 
and  Jehoshaphat],  in  their 
passage  round  the  city,  com- 
pletely separate  it  from  the 
surrounding  district  on 
three  sides : east,  south,  and 
west.  H.  B.  T. 

Siloam  is  one  of  the 
few  undisputed  localities, 
in  the  topography  of  Je- 
rusalem. still  retaining  its 
old  name  (with  Arabic 
modification,  Silwan\ while 
every  other  pool  has  lost 
its  Bible  designation.  Apart 
from  the  identity  of  name , 
there  is  an  unbroken  chain 
of  exterior  testimony,  dur- 
ing eighteen  centuries,  con- 
necting the  present  Silwan 
with  the  Shiloah  of  Isaiah 
and  the  Siloam  of  John. 
It  is  about  fifty  feet  in 
length  by  sixteenin  breadth, 
with  a depth  of  eighteen 
feet,  but  never  filled,  the 
water  being  held  at  a depth 
of  three  feet.  8. 
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To  the  spectator  down  about  the 
confluence  of  the  valleys  of  Hinnoin 
and  Jehoshapbat  is  admirably  re- 
vealed the  elevated  position  of  the 
city.  From  the  depths  of  Hinnoin 
and  Jehoshapbat,  Moriah  appears  tru- 
ly a mountain,  and  Zion  the  acropolis 
and  citadel  of  David.  N.  C.  B. 

The  great  depth  of  the  valleys  on 
the  west  of  Zion  and  the  east  of 
Moriah,  the  relative  elevation  of  the 
northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  city,  and  the  superior  altitude  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  following  state- 
ment of 

Comparative  Heights 

of  these  several  points  above  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Hinnom 
and  Jehoshaphat: 

To  the  summit  of  Moriah,  370  feet. 

To  the  summit  of  Zion,  520  feet. 

To  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  670  feet. 

To  the  northeast  corner  of  city, 
470  feet. 

To  the  northwest  corner  of  city, 
570  feet.  J.  G.  B. 

Tiie  Jerusalem  of  To-day. 

One  city  literally  lies  heaped  upon 
another.  For  Jerusalem  stood  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  6'ieges — 
from  Jebu sites  and  Israelites,  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians,  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
The  last  and  twenty-seventh  siege 
took  place  in  1244  by  the  wild  Klia- 
rezmian  hordes.  The  Jerusalem  of 
our  day  may  be  considered  the  eighth ; 
for  even  before  the  time  of  David 
there  was  a city  there.  The  second 
was  the  city  of  Solomon,  from  B.  C. 
1000  to  B.  O.  597,  four  hundred  years ; 
the  third  that  of  Nehemiah,  three 
hundred  years ; at  length  came  the 
magnificent  city  of  Herod ; then  that 
Roman  city  on  the  ruin  Titus  had 
made ; followed  by  the  Mohammedan, 
and  that  by  a Christian;  and  now, 
for  six  hundred  years,  the  modern 
city  has  stood  on  the  ruins  of  those 
that  preceded  it.  If  we  examine  the 
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rubbish  aud  debris,  we  have  to  determine,  at  i 
every  step,  among  the  ruins  of  which  city  we 
are  standing — Solomon,  Nehemiah,  Herod,  Ha- 
drian, Constantine,  Omar,  Godfrey,  Saludin, 
Suleiman,  each  in  turn  represents  a city. 
E.  C.  Gray. 

By  the  repeated  sinking  of  shafts  on  the 
sloping  face  of  Ophel,  it  is  established  that  the 
south  wall  is  buried  for  more  than  half  its 
depth,  and  that,  if  bared  to  its  foundation,  this 
wall  would  present  an  unbroken  front  of  solid 
masonry  of  nearly  1,000  feet  long  and  150 
feet  in  height.  The  wall,  as  it  now  stands,  with 
less  than  half  that  height  emerging  from  the 
ground,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a marvel. 
What  must  it  have  been  when  entirely  exposed 
to  view,  and  the  tall  erections  of  the  Temple 
towering  over  it  I No  wonder  that  prophets 
and  psalmists  should  have  rejoiced  in  the  walls 
and  bulwarks  of  the  Temple,  and  that  Tacitus 
should  have  described  it  as  “built  after  the 
fashion  of  a citadel”  (Ps.  48  : 13).  H.  B.  T. 


All  these  buildings,  porticos,  columus,  pin- 
nacles, altar,  and  temple,  have  perished.  The 
area  alone  remains,  and  the  massive  substruc- 
tures that  for  3,000  years  have  been  sleeping 
in  their  courses.  The  preservation  has  been 
due  to  the  ruin.  Buildings  so  vast  have  been 
toppled  down  the  slopes  of  the  Moriah  that  the 
original  detiles  and  valleys  have  been  almost 
| obliterated.  What  had  been  regarded  as  the 
i original  surface  has  been  found  to  be  debri s 
from  70  to  90  feet  deep.  At  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  area,  debris  has  accumulated  to 
a depth  of  not  less  than  125  feet — the  accumu- 
lation of  ages,  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  succes- 
sive Jerusalems;  and  here  some  of  the  most 
! interesting  discoveries  have  been  made, 
j Here  is  the  famous  arch  of  Robinson.  It  is 
I inferred  to  be  the  remains  of  a bridge  which 
j crossed  the  valley  on  arches,  and  connected 
Mount  Moriah  with  the  mountain  opposite— 

1 the  modern  Zion.  It  is  the  skew  back  or  abut- 
! ment  that  slopes  to  receive  the  end  of  the  arch. 


South  Wall,  East  Angle.  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  Dlstanoe. 
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Three  courses  remain.  The  stones  are  five  or 
six  feet  thick,  and  20  or  25  feet  long.  The 
valley  here  is  350  feet  wide,  and  this  must  have 
been  the  length  of  the  bridge,  connecting  the 
Temple  with  the  royal  palace  on  the  other  side. 
At  a depth  of  30  feet  a worn  pavement  was 
found,  worn  by  feet  that  passed  over  it  in  our 
Lord’s  time.  Lying  on  this  pavement  were 
the  voussoirs,  or  wedge-like  stones,  belonging 
to  the  arch.  Breaking  through  this  pavement, 
and  through  24  feet  of  debris  beneath,  they 


found  a still  more  ancient  roadway,  and  rest- 
ing upon  this,  the  key-stones  of  a still  more 
ancient  bridge.  The  explanation  is  probably 
reached;  Robinson’s  arch  is  the  remains  of  the 
bridge  that  was  standing  at  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, upon  which,  at  the  eastern  end  of  it, 
stood  the  Roman  general  Titus,  holding  a par- 
ley with  the  Jews,  occupying  the  other  end  of 
the  bridge.  The  older  bridge,  the  remains  of 
which  were  found  beneath  the  pavement,  be- 
longed to  the  palmy  days  of  Solomon.  W.  I.  B. 


Otjt  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  Cedron 
of  the  Bible,  eastwardly  rises  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  Mo- 
riah. N.  C.  B. It  is  not  so  much  a mount 

as  a somewhat  elevated  mass,  having  three 
rounded  eminences,  the  whole  running  north 
and  south  for  more  than  a mile,  on  a line  with 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  city.  Of  these  three 


eminences,  the  central  one  is  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  The  eminence  on  the  south  is  called 
the  Mount  of  Offence,  from  its  being  the  seat 
of  Solomon’s  idol-worship.  From  the  city  to 
the  summit  of  Olivet,  approached  by  three 
I paths,  the  distance  is  about  half  a mile.  Across 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  directly  south  of 
I Zion,  is  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.  J.  G.  B. 
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“ From  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  says  Dr.  I of  the  city.  Lofty  mountains  inclose  it  with  a 
Clarke,  “so commanding  is  the  view  of  Jerusa-  prodigious  grandeur.  To  the  northeast  are 
lem,  that  the  eye  roams  over  all  the  streets  and  seen  the  verdant  and  fertile  pastures  of  the 
around  the  walls,  as  if  in  a survey  of  a plan  or  Plains  of  Jericho,  watered  by  the  Jordan, 
model  of  a city.  Toward  the  southeast  appears  whose  course  through  its  own  broad  valley 
the  Dead  Sea,  seeming  to  be  within  a short  ride  may  be  distinctly  discerned.” 


Section  189. 

Galilee  and  its  Sea. 

Galtlee  at  the  time  of  Christ  was  one  of  I rich  dark  soil  of  Esdraelon  bore  magnificent 
the  finest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  the  earth.  | Indian  corn  and  wheat,  and  the  hill-slopes  on 

its  sides  were  noted  for  their  wine,  and  the 
rich  yield  of  their  olive  gardens  and  vineyards. 
The  rabbis,  in  their  hyperbolical  way,  say  that 
one  waded  in  oil  in  Galilee.  “ It  never  suffers 
and  delightful  climate  and  scenery  of  great  from  want  of  people,”  says  Josephus,  u for  its 
variety  and  beauty ; its  surface  infinitely  varied  soil  is  rich,  with  trees  of  all  kinds  on  it,  and 
by  plains  and  valleys,  gentle  slopes  and  ter-  its  surpassing  fertility  yields  a splendid  return 
raced  hills,  deep  ravines  and  bold  peaks,  natu-  to  the  farmer.  The  ground  is  worked  with 
rally  fortified  eminences  and  giant  mountains ; the  greatest  skill,  and  not  a spot  left  idle.  The 
its  soil  naturally  fertile,  but  forced  by  skilful  ease  with  which  life  is  supported  in  it,  more- 
husbandry  to  the  highest  state  of  productive-  over,  has  overspread  it  with  towns  and  well- 
ness, until  the  province  was  noted  for  the  per-  peopled  villages,  many  of  them  strongly  forti- 
fection  and  abundance  of  its  fruits:  Galilee  fied.  The  smallest  has  over  fifteen  thousand 
thus  possessed  features  of  richness  and  beauty  inhabitants.”  Tho  ease  with  which  Josephus 
rarely  if  ever  combined  in  so  small  a country  ] levied  100,000  Galilean  troops  seems  to  indi- 
in all  the  world  besides.  Its  surface  was  j cate  a population  of  perhaps  two  millions, 
covered  with  wealthy  cities  and  flourishing  and  the  general  prosperity  is  shown  in  the 
towns,  and  crossed  in  many  directions  by  her  readiness  with  which  Herod  raised  a Roman 
“way  of  the  sea”  and  other  great  thorough-  | contribution  of  100  talents  in  Galilee,  as  corn- 
fares,  which  were  thronged  with  the  caravans  : pared  with  Judea.  The  pictures  in  the  gos- 
of  commerce.  Its  agriculture  and  fisheries,  pels  support  this  description.  Everywhere  the 
wine  and  oil  trade,  and  other  industries,  were  , scene  is  full  of  life.  Busy  labor  enlivens  the 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  Its  syna-  , vineyard,  or  ploughs  the  field,  or  digs  the  gar- 
gogues  and  other  public  buildings  were  built  ; den.  In  the  towns,  building  is  going  on  vigor- 
often  in  splendid  style  and  at  groat  expense,  ously : the  extra  millstone  lies  ready  beside 
Money  was  abundant  and  easily  raised  for  the  mill : the  barns  are  filled  and  new  ones 
taxes,  tributes,'  or  for  costly  dwellings.  S.  M.  about  to  be  built:  vineyards  stretch  along  the 
Mark  speaks  of  towns,  villages,  and  farm-  terraced  hill-sides.  G. 
houses  on  the  Galilean  hill-sides.  The  minute 

division  of  the  soil,  from  the  dense  population,  j The  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  Lake  of  Genxes- 
had  caused  the  plough  often  to  give  way  to  , aret. 

the  spade.  Pasture -land  was  turned  into  j The  Galilean  Lake  is  rarely  mentioned  in 
fields,  as  more  profitable  than  cattle  or  even  j the  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  known  as  “the 
flocks,  which  were  left  to  graze  Jhe  mountains  i Sea  of  Chinnereth.”  In  the  gospels  it  is  called 
of  Syria  and  the  barren  hills  of  Judea.  The  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  the 


Stretching  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west 
to  the  Jordan  and  the  sweet- watered  Merom 
and  Gennesaret  on  the  east;  abounding  in 
springs,  rivers,  and  lakes;  possessing  a rare 
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Lake  of  Gennesaret.  The  lake  is  about  12  J 
miles  long  and  (across  the  widest  part  from 
Magdala — J.  M.)  61  miles  wide,  and  is  666  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

H.  B.  T. Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic 

origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a great  basin, 
the  sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a uniform 
slope  from  the  surrounding  plateaus.  J.  L.  P. 

On  the  east  side  the  cliffs  come  close  to  its 
edge,  shelving  almost  perpendicularly  for  2,000 
feet  below  the  great  plateau  or  table-land  of 
Bashan,  which  here  abruptly  ends.  H.  B.  T. 

On  the  west  side  the  mountains  are  more 

broken,  and  come  down  less  continuously  and 
closely  upon  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Along  the 
southwest  they  slightly  recede,  leaving  space 
for  the  city  of  Tiberias ; while  farther  north 
they  retire  in  an  almost  semicircular  sweep, 
opening  the  beautiful  plain  known  as  “the 
land  of  Gennesaret.”  Only  at  the  southern 
end  do  the  mountains  wholly  give  way.  At 
the  north,  or  around  the  expanded  head  of  the 
lake,  they  come  down  to  the  shore  in  a gradual 
slope,  forming  a grand  amphitheatre.  N.  C.  B. 

The  line  of  the  shore,  in  the  upper  part 

of  the  lake,  is  broken  into  a series  of  little 
bays  of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  rabbis  were  wont  to  say  that  God  had 
made  seven  seas  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  had 
chosen  only  one  for  himself — the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

G. The  contrast  with  its  sister  lake  on  the 

south  gives  to  the  natural  features  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  a peculiar  interest.  If  the  southern 
lake  is  the  Sea  of  Death,  the  northern  is  em- 
phatically the  Sea  of  Life.  And  it  is  still  by 
nature  what  it  was  at  the  Christian  era  by  art 

also.  A.  P.  S. In  the  days  of  Christ  all 

the  splendor  of  nature  in  southern  lands  was 
poured  on  its  shores.  The  western  shore  is 
still  bright  with  many-colored  vegetation, 
while,  on  the  east,  the  steep  hills  that  sink  to 
the  water’s  edge  are  bare  and  gloomy  volcanic 
rocks.  G. 

The  sea  abounded  in  fish  of  the  choicest 
kinds.  Both  the  eastern  and  western  Beth- 
saida  (“house  of  fish”),  and  possibly  Chora- 
zin,  derived  their  names  from  this  business 
of  fishing;  and  all  the  cities  about  the  lake 
sent  forth  their  fishermen  by  hundreds  over 

its  surface.  S.  M. And  when  we  add  to 

the  fishermen  the  crowd  of  ship-builders,  the 
many  boats  of  passage,  traffic,  and  pleasure, 
wo  see  that  the  whole  basin  must  have  been  a 
focus  of  life  and  energy ; the  surface  of  the 


lake  constantly  dotted  with  the  white  sails  of 
vessels  flying  before  the  mountain  gusts,  as  the 
beach  sparkled  with  the  houses  and  palaces, 
the  synagogues  and  the  temples,  of  the  Jewish 
or  Roman  inhabitants.  A.  P.  S. 

Erom  the  eastern  Beth saida,  about  two 
miles  above  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake, 
to  Tiberias  (see  map,  page  671),  the  distance 
is  only  four  to  six  hours’  ride;  yet  within  this 
limited  space,  along  the  northwestern  and  • 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  were  situated  in  the 
time  of  Christ  no  less  than  five  flourishing 
cities  or  towns,  namely : Chorazin,  the  western 
Bethsaida,  Capernaum,  Magdala,  and  Beth- 
Arbel.  Tiberias  probably  surpassed  any  one 
of  the  others,  both  in  political  and  social  im- 
portance, as  well  as  in  the  richness  and  splen- 
dor of  its  buildings.  With  a decided  Roman 
taste,  Herod  Antipas  had  lavished  here  vast 
sums  of  money  to  make  this  a perfect  city. 
This  luxurious  and  worldly  Herod,  the  mur- 
derer of  John  the  Baptist,  had  built  magnifi- 
cent Grecian  colonnades,  and  Roman  gates, 
and  splendid  public  buildings,  including  his 
palace,  and  sought  to  appease  the  Jewish  por- 
tion of  the  citizens  by  building  for  them  per- 
haps the  finest  synagogue  in  all  the  north,  “in 
whose  colossal  basilica  during  the  period  oi 
the  revolution  the  assemblies  of  the  people 
were  held.”  S.  M. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  lake  has  always 
been  less  populous,  but  even  it  had  towns  at 
every  opening  of  the  dark  basaltic  hills,  the 
outworks  of  the  Gaulonitish  range,  which 
press  close  to  the  water’s  edge.  G. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from 
the  west  is  very  impressive.  One  ridge  after 
another  is  passed,  and  on  a sudden  the  calm 
blue  basin,  slumbering  in  placid  sweetness  be- 
neath its  encircling  wall  of  hills,  bursts  upon 
the  view,  and  the  hallowed  scenes  of  our  Lord’s 
ministry  are  spread  at  our  feet  a thousand  feet 
below  us.  Though  the  lake  looks  small  for 
the  theatre  of  such  great  events,  yet  all  the 
incidents  seem  brought  together  as  in  a dio- 
rama. H.  B.  T. 

If  Galilee  at  large,  rather  than  Judea  And 
Jerusalem,  witnessed  the  public  ministry  of 
Jesus,  it  was  the  Sea  of  Galilee  rather  than 
the  general  district  which  witnessed  most  of 
his  mighty  works.  Here  were  Capernaum — 

“ exalted  to  heaven  ” — Bethsaida,  and  Chora- 
zin. Here  were  the  synagogues  in  which  he 
habitually  taught — the  sea-side  by  wLich  he 
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The  Plain  of  Gennesaret— beyond-  Magdala.  (For  convenience,  as  In  other  cases  before,  we  again  introduce  this 
admirable  cut  from  Mr.  Macgregor's  volume.) 


in  turn  discoursed — tlie  desert-places  in  which 
he  sought  retirement,  and  to  which  the  multi-  | 
tudes  followed  him.  N.  C.  B. 

The  Plain  of  Gennesaret. 

El-Mejdel,  a small  village  with  a few  ruins, 
has  been  identified  with  Magdala.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Plain  of  j 
Gennesaret.  The  hills  here  fall  back  from  the 
sea,  leaving  the  plain,  which  extends  three 
and  a quarter  miles  along  the  coast,  and  is 
one  and  one-eighth  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  j 
part.  Kitchener. 

The  plain  is  almost  a parallelogram,  shut 
in  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  steep  cliffs, 
nearly  a thousand  feet  high,  broken  here  and 
there  into  terraces,  but  nowhere  easily  to  be 
climbed.  On  the  west  side  the  hills  recede 
not  quite  so  precipitously.  The  shore  line  is 
gently  embayed,  and  the  beach  is  pearly  white 
— one  mass  of  triturated  fresh- water  shells — 
and  edged  by  a fringe  of  the  exquisitely  lovely 
oleander.  At  the  northwest  and  southwest 
angles,  tremendous  ravines  open  upon  the 
plain.  H.  B.  T. 

Here  nature  had  lavished  her  tropical  pro- 
fusion and  glory.  Trees  retained  their  foliage 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  during  ten 
months  of  the  year  grapes  and  tigs  ripened. 
Here,  in  this  rank  soil,  grew  the  finest  wheat 
of  the  land.  Its  climate  was  a M harmonious 
mingling  of  the  seasons,”  and  the  rabbis  looked 


upon  this  plain  as  an  earthly  paradise.  S.  M. 

All  that  Josephus  told  of  its  extraordinary 

fruitfulness  and  beauty  would  be  true  to-day, 
were  it  cultivated.  It  would  bear  nearly  all 
the  productions  of  the  world,  so  deep  is  the 
soil,  so  abundantly  is  it  watered,  and  so  full 
of  power  are  the  sun’s  rays  which  strike  down 
into  this  basin.  W,  L.  Gage. 

Capernaum,  Betiisaida,  Chorazin. 

Ufon  no  question  of  locality  has  there 
been  more  earnest  discussion  than  upon  that 
of  Capernaum.  Drs.  John  Lightfoot,  Robin- 
son, Porter,  Keim,  Tristam  (in  the  first  edition 
of  his  admirable  volume),  and  Merrill,  Mr. 
Macgregor,  and  Lieut.  Kitchener,  have  ad- 
vanced considerations  that  seem  to  be  conclu- 
sive, showing  that  this  favored  city  lay  some- 
where upon  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret.  On  the 
other  hand,  Major  Wilson,  Dr.  W.  M.  Thom- 
son, and  others,  place  this  city  at  a point  nearly 
three  miles  distant  from  the  plain,  at  a place 
now  called  Tell  Hum  (the  Chorazin  of  our 
map).  As  a matter  of  peculiar  interest,  we 
present  a summary  of  views,  with  somewhat 
full  citations,  in  support  of  the  theory  adopted 
in  the  maps  of  this  volume.  A few  repetitions 
could  not  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Lightfoot  savs : “ The  Evangelists, 
compared  together,  clearly  show  that  Caper- 
naum was  seated  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret. 
For  when  it  is  said  by  Matthew  (14  : 34)  and 
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Mark  (0  : 53),  that  Christ,  sailing  over  from 
the  desert  of  Bethsaida,  arrived  in  the  country 
of  Gennesaret,  it  is  manifest  from  John  (6  : 22 
-25),  that  he  arrived  at  Capernaum.” 

The  points  maintained  by  Dr.  Robinson 
are  chiefly  these : 1.  That  the  land  or  plain  of 
Gennesaret  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and 
Josephus  a definite  and  well  known  district 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lake.  2.  The  city 
of  Capernaum  was  situated  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  tract  of  Gennesaret  (M.  14 ; Mk.  6 ; J.  6). 
This  tract  is  definitely  bounded  by  the  hills 
which  run  down  to  the  Lake  on  the  south  and 
north  of  it,  at  Mejdel  (Magdala)  on  the  south, 
and  at  Khan  Minyeh  on  the  north.  3.  A 
train  of  historical  notices  extending  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  seems  to  fix  continu- 
ously the  site  of  Capernaum  at  Khan  Minyeh. 
Dr.  Robinson  also  refers  in  substance,  as  fol- 
lows, to 

Bethsaida  and  Chorazin.  As  neither  of 
these  towns  is  spoken  of,  in  Scripture  or 
elsewhere,  as  in  any  connection  with  the  tract 
of  Gennesaret,  they  are  probably  to  be  sought 
on  the  north  of  Capernaum.  On  the  shore 
north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  nearly  a mile  distant, 
is  Tabiga,  and  still  further  on  the  shore  are 
the  remains  of  a place  now  called  Tell  Hum. 
Dr.  Robinson  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
site  of  Bethsaida  is  to  be  sought  at  Tabiga,  and 
that  of  Chorazin  at  Tell  Hum.  As  confirming 
this  conclusion  he  cites,  among  other  consider- 
ations, the  narrative  of  Willibald,  who  visited 
the  Holy  Land  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century : 44  From  Tiberias  he  proceeded  along 
the  lake  by  Magdala  to  Capernaum,  where 
was  a house  and  a great  wall.  Thence  he 
went  on  to  Bethsaida,  where  was  a church ; 
and  remaining  there  one  night,  he  came  in  the 
morning  to  Chorazin,  where  also  was  a church. 
His  next  stage  was  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
This  narrative  gives  us  distinctly  the  order  of 
the  towns  along  the  Lake ; and  thus  fills  out 
and  confirms  the  accounts  of  Jerome,  Antoni- 
nus, and  Arculfus.” 

Mr.  John  Macgregor  (Rob  Roy  on  the  Jor- 
dan) spent  two  weeks  in  an  exploration  of  the 
lake  and  its  shores.  He  carefully  compared 
the  differing  opinions  of  all  who  had  preceded 
him  respecting  the  sites  of  Capernaum  and 
Bethsaida.  His  map  of  the  Lake,  with  his 
soundings,  we  have  reproduced  and  insert  (a 
second  time)  on  page  671. 

That  Tell  Hum  is  not  the  site  of  Caper- 
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' naum  he  infers  from  the  character  of  the  beach 
and  the  lack  of  harborage ; and  from  the  nau- 
tical impossibility — tfhich  he  argues  at  great 
detail,  and  it  would  seem  with  conclusive  force 
— of  the  storm-tossed  vessel  of  the  disciples 
reaching  Tell  Hum,  or  indeed  any  other  part 
of  the  coast  than  the  plain  of  Gennesaret. 

We  cite  portions  of  his  journal  respecting 
Bethsaida 

44  * Tabiga  ’ is  the  Arab  name  for  the  mills, 
and  the  few  houses  and  huts  that  mark  the 
spot.  This  surely  is  Bethsaida , the  ‘house 
of  food,  or  hunters,  or  snares,1  according  to 
Cruden’s  derivation,  and  in  all  three'  render- 
ings plainly  meaning  the  4 fishernian’s  home.1 
The  place  soon  asserted  its  right  to  the  name 
Bethsaida  by  the  exceeding  abundance  of  tfce 
fish  we  saw  tumbling  in  the  water.  The  fisher- 
men told  me  that,  though  fish  are  in  other 
parts  of  the  Lake,  they  are  always  most  plenti- 
ful here. 

“ The  bay  is  admirably  suited  for  boats.  It 
shelves  gradually;  the  anchorage  is  good,  and 
boats  can  be  safely  beached.  Rocks  project 
at  the  southwest  end  about  fifty  yards  beyond 
those  seen  above  water.  These  would  form  a 
good  protection  to  the  harbor.  The  beach 
itself  is  a pretty  bit  of  strand,  with  white  peb- 
bles and  shells,  and  the  shore  was  perfectly 
clean  from  drift-wood  or  debris,  although  a 
whole  day’s  gale  had  been  blowing  right  into 
it.  Just  here,  the  beach  rises  rapidly,  and 
there  is  deep  water  within  a few  yards  of  the 
shore,  while  at  the  same  time  a multitude  of 
hearers  could  place  themselves  so  as  to  see  the 
Saviour  in  the  boat.”  J.  G.  B. 

Chorazin — if  the  above  view  be  correct — is 
at  Tell  Hum.  Soipe  years  ago  the  tendency 
was  to  locate  it  at  Kerazeh , considerably  to  the 
north,  and  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Lake. 
The  reason  for  this  identification  was  at  best 
slight,  and  very  few  hold  to  it  to-day.  The 
Chorazin  of  the  gospels  was  evidently  near  the 
sea,  and  in  close  connection  with  the  other 
named  cities.  It  may  be  a small  thing  upon 
which  to  construct  a theory,  but  certainly  it  is 
a fact  of  interest,  that  if  these  locations  be 
accepted  as  the  right  ones  there  is  a beautiful 
order  in  Christ’s  enumeration  of  the  three 
cities  named.  And  we  can  fancy  him  utter- 
ing, with  the  finger  pointing  toward  each  in 
succession,  down  along  the  Lake,  the  denunci- 
ation* upon  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Capernaum. 
And  perhaps  the  elevation  of  the  last-named 
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place  above  the  others,  gave  point  to  the  ex- 
pressions, “ exalted  to  heaven,”  and  “ cast 
down  to  hell.”  H.  C.  itsh. 

The  Gospels  call  Capernaum  a town,  lying 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret, 
by  the  way  of  the  sea,  in  possession  of  a syna- 
gogue with  chiefs  and  elders,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
tensive customs,  and  a partly  heathen  garrison. 
Doubtless  Capernaum  was  a place  of  no  mean 
importance,  that  had  grown  from  a village  to 
an  opulent  town,  connecting  as  it  did  the  Med- 
iterranean with  Syria,  Ptolemais,  and  Damas- 
cus. On  a closer  view  Capernaum  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  spots  of  the  Lake  of  Gennes- 
aret. Of  that  Lake  at  large  the  rabbis  used  to 
say,  “Seven  seas,  spake  God  the  Lord,  have  I 
created  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  only  one 
have  I chosen  for  myself,  that  is  the  Sea  of 
Gennesar.”  This  lake-land  is  called  by  Jose- 
phus the  crown  of  Galilee.  The  rabbis  extol 
the  fruits  of  the  land  of  Gennesar.  Capernaum 
itself  lay  in  the  pearl  of  this  neighborhood,  the 
district  of  Gennesar.  This  district  of  the  west 
shore  is  several  times  named  by  the  Gospels, 
without  exactly  placing  Capernaum  in  that 
part ; but  from  a mere  comparison  of  the  fourth 
Gospel’s  account  of  Jesus’  arrival  upon  the 
west  shore  after  the  Great  Feeding,  and  after 
the  storm,  with  the  accounts  of  the  first  and 
second  Gospels,  it  appears  that  it  was  just  in 
this  district  that  the  town  of  Jesus  lay. 

It  is  no  wide  circle  within  which  we  have 
to  seek  for  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  Jesus. 
About  a league  and  a half  northward  from 
Tiberias  there  opens  out  near  the  now  wretched 
village  of  Magdala,  the  modern  Mejdel — a fair 
plain  of  small  extent,  from  which  the  hills  re- 
tire in  a kind  of  curved  line,  a league  in  length, 
and  a third  of  a league  in  breadth.  It  is  the  land 
of  Gennesar,  which  Josephus  describes,  to-day 
called  El-Ghuveir,  the  little  Ghor,  or  little  plain, 
j-’he  fame  of  the  fruits  of  Gennesar,  which  put 
?o  shame  the  market  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
gardens  of  Gennesar  in  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings, belongs  chiefly  to  this  neighborhood. 

The  fairest,  most  vividly  colored,  and  in 
truth  the  justest  picture  to  ancient  and  modern 
ideals  of  this  country  has  been  drawn  near  the 
time  of  Jesus  by  the  Jewish  historian  of  Jeru- 
salem, a picture  for  whose  sake  much — most 
of  ail,  his  silence  with  respect  to  the  life  of 
Jesus— may  be  forgiven  him ; in  very  truth,  that 
was  the  ground  which  was  worthy  of  Jesus, 
and  which  gives  us  a portrait  of  himself. 


“Along  the  Lake  of  Gennesar,”  says  Josephus, 
“extends  the  district  of  like  name,  wondrous 
in  natural  beauty.  There  is  no  plant  whose 
growth  it  refuses  to  sustain,  such  is  its  fertility. 
The  husbandmen  plant  everything,  and  the 
well-tempered  air  suits  equally  divers  kinds. 
In  countless  quantities  grows  there  the  hardy 
walnut  tree  ; but  none  the  less  the  palm,  which 
flourishes  in  bot  climes,  close  to  it  fig  and  olive 
trees,  for  which  a gentler  temperature  is  fitted. 
A rivalry  of  nature,  one  might  call  it,  doing 
violence  to  herself  to  bring  together  discordant 
elements,  a noble  contest  of  the  seasons,  of 
which  each  appears  to  claim  the  district  for  its 
own.  For  the  latter  not  only  produces  con- 
trary to  expectation  the  most  diverse  kinds  of 
fruit,  but  keeps  them  in  continuous  preserva- 
tion. The  most  royal  fruits,  grapes  and  figs, 
it  furnishes  in  unbroken  supply  for  ten  months 
together ; as  well  as  other  kinds,  which  along 
with  the  aforenamed  ripen  and  mature 
throughout  the  entire  year.  Over  and  above 
the  excellent  mingling  of  temperature,  the  land 
is  watered  by  a verily  creative  spring,  called  by 
the  natives  Kapharnaum.” 

Fortunately  the  facts  are  such  that  the  site 
of  Capernaum  can  be  fixed  with,  at  all  events, 
quite  overwhelming  probability.  Only  two 
places  indeed  are  there  which  at  the  present 
time  can  seriously  contest  the  honor  of  bearing 
the  remains  of  Capernaum,  and  only  one  of 
them  can  at  all  make  good  its  claim.  The  one 
is  the  broad  ruin-covered  field  of  Tell  Hum, 
the  other  the  great  barrack-like  mass  of  basal- 
tic tufa  buildings,  now  weather-worn,  called 
Khan  Minyeh,  with  some  smaller  remains;  one 
on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  northwest  shore 
of  the  Lake,  somewhat  more  than  a league  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Khan  Minyeh  has  been 
named  since  the  twelfth  century ; at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth*  Francis  Quares- 
mius  mentioned  this  place  as  Capernaum,  and 
lately  Robinson  and  Sepp,  the  latter  by  repeated 
examinations,  corroborated  this  position. 

For  Tell  Hum  [named  Chorazin  on  our 
maps],  what  pleads  more  strongly  than  the 
name — whose  distant  resemblance  to  Caper- 
naum doubtless  had  the  greatest  weight,  though 
from  the  latter  the  former  could  not  easily 
arise — is  the  astonishingly  grand  and  in  Pales- 
tine almost  unique  ruined  site.  (See  cut,  page 
178.)  This  extends  half  an  English  mile  in 
length,  and  is  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth 
along  the  Lake.  Close  to  the  foundation  walls  of 
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ordinary  dwellings  are  to  be  seen  the  remains, 
105  feet  in  length,  of  an  unusually  magnificent 
building  composed  of  limestone,  probably  a 
synagogue,  with  a number  of  columns,  double 
columns  made  of  a single  block,  fine  Corinthian 
capitals,  hewn  architrave,  portal,  and  frieze 
full  of  sculptures:  [Christ’s  prediction  of  a 
special  doom  upon  Capernaum  would  seem  to 
negative  the  above  plea.]  But  quite  decisive 
against  Tell  Hum  is  its  distance  from  the  plain 
of  Gennesar,  beyond  which  it  lies  more  than  a 
league  to  the  northeast,  the  absence  of  fresh 
water  in  this  altogether  desolate  and  dismal 
locality,  whose  surroundings  are  a brackish 
spring,  a dried  up  wady,  and  black  volcanic 
heaps  of  stone ; the  lack  of  any  favorable  har- 
borage, and  the  immediate  turning  off  of  the 
road  from  the  Lake  inland  at  Minyeh.  Keim. 

Two  other  arguments  are  urged  in  favor 
of  Tell  Hum:  1.  That  the  fountain  “Kaphar- 
naum”  was  at  Tabiga.  But  if  this  be  true, 
Tabiga  is  a mile  nearer  the  locality  of  Minyeh 
than  that  of  Tell  Hum.  Accepting  this  theory, 
Lieut  Kitchener  says:  uThe  water  was  brought 
past  Minyeh  to  the  plain,  and  was  naturally 
called  after  that  place.  It  could  hardly  be 
called  after  Tell  Hum,  a mile  and  three-quar- 
ters distant  from  the  spring  and  in  the  opposite 
direction.”  2.  That  Josephus,  when  wounded 
somewhere  above  the  Jordan’s  entrance  into 
the  Lake,  was  carried  to  Capernaum;  and 
Minyeh,  it  is  said,  was  much  farther  than  Tell 
Hum.  But  he  was  carried  by  water,  and  the 
difference  in  distance  would  be  of  small  con- 
sequence. J.  G.  B. 

For  Khan  Minyeh  the  whole  situation 
vouches  in  a high  degree.  Here  is  the  plain  of 
Gennesar,  and  here  too  it  leaves  off,  for  di- 
rectly north  of  it  stretches  the  mountain-chain 
which  had  retired  in  a half-circle  to  make  room 
for  that  fair  district,  and  abuts  again  upon  the 
Lake ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  only  by  a narrow 
and  difficult  pathway  that  the  rocks  are  arti- 
ficially penetrated,  and  the  great  road  to  Da- 
mascus on  leaving  the  Khan  strikes  straight 
uphill  and  inland.  Here  there  is  water  and 
vegetation. 

Close  at  hand  are  several  springs.  Along 
the  lake-side  is  a strip  of  luxuriant  green,  con- 
sisting of  grass  and  clover,  an  emerald  mead- 
ow-carpet ; “ no  other  in  Palestine  so  green  : ” 
the  shore  is  adorned  with  a tall  growth  of 
sedge.  Numerous  herds  and  flocks  graze  on 
this  part  of  the  plain;  indeed,  it  is  just  the 


pastures  of  Minyeh  which,  according  to  Burck- 
hardt,  have  become  proverbial  for  their  rich- 
ness among  the  dwellers  in  the  neighboring 
districts.  Finally,  the  district  of  Minyeh 
| served  as  a harborage : a half-circle  seems  to 
mark  the  harbor,  which  has  become  choked  up 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  sheltered  by  the  mountain 
promontory  from  all  the  northern  winds : here 
the  wood  from  the  east  shore  is  still  landed  for 
Acco.  Even  historical  traces  of  the  identity 
of  the  place  are  not  absent.  The  French 
bishop  Arculfus  (in  the  seventh  century)  gives 
a picture  of  Capernaum,  of  wnich  the  features 
as  detailed  above  find  their  point  of  coinci- 
dence at  Khan  Minyeh  alone. 

It  remains,  all  things  considered,  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  quiet  site  of 
Khan  Minyeh,  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
lake,  a good  league  to  the  north  of  Magdala, 
about  three  leagues  from  the  chief  town,  Ti- 
berias, was  that  spot  in  the  territory  of  Naph- 
tali’s  northern  tribe  so  fraught  with  mighty 
issues  in  the  history  of  the  world,  where  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  and  the  mission  of 
Jesus  had  their  rise.  Keim . 

Besides  the  ruins  at  Mejdel  and  Abu  Shu- 
sheh,  the  only  remains  found  on  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret  were  those  at  Khurbet  Minyeh, 
where  there  are  extensive  ruins,  though 
nothing  but  remains  of  walls  are  now  visible. 
I was  informed  by  two  authorities  that  hewn 
stones  and  good  walls  existed  below  the  pres- 
ent surface,  and  are  excavated  for  building 
purposes.  The  Khurbet  is  situated  near  the 
northeast  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
The  Damascus  road  traverses  the  ruin,  and  a 
little  farther  on  it  passes  the  now  ruined  Khan 
Minyeh,  which  is  still  occupied  by  a few  Arabs; 
it  then  passes  up  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
steep  hill,  which  here  ends  the  plain.  On  the 
top  of  this  hill  is  an  artificially  levelled  square 
plateau,  with  traces  of  walls  and  buildings; 
there  are  also  traces  of  steps  leading  up  to  it. 
It  is  called  Khurbet  ’Aureimeh.  Round  the 
southern  brow  of  this  hill  where  the  rock  runs 
steeply  down  to  the  Lake,  is  the  rock -cut  aque- 
duct used  as  a road  to  Tabiga,  three-quarters 
of  a mile  farther  along  the  coast.  Kitchener. 

One  would  naturally  ask,  if  the  canal  which 
is  now  the  roadway  was  originally  a canal, 
where  was  the  road?  And  one  has  but  to  ex- 
amine the  region  above  and  beyond  the  hill  at 
that  point  to  be  convinced,  not  only  that  the 
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road  formerly  went  there,  but  that  even  to-day 
this  route  is  the  best  one  by  which  to  reach 
Tabign  from  the  Plain  of  Gennesaret.  S.  M. 

There  are  several  small  springs,  and  one 
very  large  one  which  turns  several  mills  at 
Tabiga.  The  ’Ain  is  inclosed  by  walls  of  ma- 
sonry, forming  an  octagon  twenty-six  feet 
side ; by  this  means  the  water  was  raised  to 
the  required  height,  and  carried  by  the  aque- 
duct to  the  Plain.  Considerable  remains  of 
the  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  leading  to  the 
rock-out  portion,  and  a small  piece  beyond, 
with  the  watercourse  coated  with  thick  ce- 
ment, still  remain. 

The  country  between  Tabiga  and  the  Jordan 
is  entirely  basalt,  and  slopes  gradually  down  to 
the  sea.  The  ruins  at  Tell  Hum,  one  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  Tabiga,  are  along  the  water’s 
edge,  and  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  con- 
tain the  famous  synagogue  excavated  and  meas- 
ured by  Mqjor  Wilson. 

The  site  of  Capernaum  is  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  places  around  the  Lake.  I can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  was  at  Khurbet  Min- 
yeh.  The  guard-house,  where  the  centurion 
resided,  was  probably  on  the  great  Damascus 
road  at  Khurbet  el  ’Aureimeh,  which  seems  to 
be  the  ruin  of  such  a station.  Kitchener. 

Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  of  the  American  expe- 
dition, who,  on  several  different  occasions,  vis- 
ited and  deliberately  investigated  all  the  ruins 
from  Tiberias  to  the  mouth  of  the  upper  Jor- 
dan, thus  compactly  sums  up  the  stronger  and 
fresher  points  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
Minyeh:  uAt  Capernaum  there  was,  1,  a 
garrison . For  this  there  would  naturally  be 
some  fort  or  castle,  of  which  there  should  be 
remains.  There  was,  2,  a custom-house  ; and 
this  would  be  on  the  road  leading  northward 
past  the  Lake  to  Damascus.  There  are  no 
traces  of  there  ever  having  been  a road  leading 
past  Tell  Hum,  or  existing  anywhere  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  river  and  the  north  end 
of  the  Lake.  At  Khan  Minyeh  there  are 
traces  of  a Roman  road,  and  it  is  still  in  use. 
Tell  Hum  is  fully  two  miles  distant  from  this 
road.  This  road  coming  from  the  north 
would  first  touch  the  lake  at  Khan  Minyeh, 
and  the  customs  station  being  there,  it  would 
accommodate  both  the  lake  and  the  road. 
The  garrison  would  be  at  the  same  place  as 
the  custom-house.  No  remains  of  a fort  of 
any  kind  exist  at  Tell  Hum,  while  the  hill 
overhanging  Khan  Minyeh,  between  the  old 
43 


Roman  road  just  referred  to  and  the  present 
road  which  follows  the  trench  in  the  brow  of 
the  bluff,  has  been  shaped  artificially,  and 
gives  every  appearance  of  having  been  occu- 
pied by  an  ancient  castle. 

“ 8.  South  of  Khan  Minyeh  there  is  a swell 
in  the  plain  with  nothing  on  the  surface  to 
attract  particular  attention.  Twice  I have 
seen  the  peasants  digging  into  this  mound  to 
the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  First  was  met 
the  soil  of  the  wheat-field ; next,  yellow  earth 
and  round  stones ; but  below  this,  at  a depth 
of  four  or  more  feet  from  the  surface,  a wall 
was  struck  which  was  followed  some  distance, 
and  which  at  last  turned  an  angle  and  ran  in 
another  direction.  This  wall  was  built  of 
limestone,  the  blocks  being  finely  squared  and 
faced,  and  the  work  belongs  to  the  best  class 
of  Eastern  ruins.  The  peasants  had  dug  at 
other  points  near  by,  and  had  come  upon  walls, 
pottery,  and  other  remains.  I attach  no  im- 
portance to  the  ruins  at  Khan  Minyeh  that  are 
still  visible  above-ground;  but  I have  seen 
enough  to  convince  me  that  a town  of  consid- 
erable size  is  buried  there.  On  my  last  visit 
I went  over  the  ground  anew  with  Lieutenant 
Kitchener,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  facts 
now  stated.  He  said  they  seemed  to  him  very 
weighty  arguments,  and  in  his  report  to  his  so- 
ciety he  has  given  his  opinion  in  favor  of  Khan 
Minyeh  as  the  site  of  Capernaum.  4.  Again 
as  to  the  remains  of  the  synagogue  at  Tell 
Hum.  The  appearance  of  the  ruins  is  such 
as  to  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  build- 
ing dates  from  the  third  or  fourth  century  of 
our  era  rather  than  from  the  first.  There  is  a 
sharpness  about  all  the  carving  and  the  angles, 
which  gives  them  a new  loolc,  such  as  ruins 
dating  from  the  Christian  era,  or  before  it, 
rarely  if  ever  possess.” 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  that  these 
combined  arguments — the  express  8criptural 
statements;  the  special  fitness  of  the  site, 
upon  the  plain  and  the  cliff  above  it;  its  posi- 
tion directly  upon  the  great  road  to  Damas- 
cus, a position  suiting  its  known  central  rela- 
tions to  adjoining  cities,  as  well  as  to  com- 
merce and  travel  by  “ the  way  of  the  sea ; ” to- 
gether with  confirmatory  historical  notes,  and 
discovered  remains  of  buried  structures  and  of 
the  Roman  road — suffice  measurably  to  justify 
the  inference  that  Capernaum  lay  upon  the 
northeastern  border  of  the  beautiful  and  fruit- 
ful “ Land  of  Gennesar.”  J.  G.  B. 
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